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PABUAHENTAItY  KBFOBM:  LABOUB  ASD  CAPITAL. 


T1\BB  orgam«ition  of  labour  in  Europe.  It  was  known  by  the : 

X   parliamentaij  boroughs,  and  of  the  Black  Death.    Many  calcn- 

the  poesiblt'  extensioTi  of  this  orga-  lations,  necessarily  racfno,  have  been 

n'-nrioT'.  to kinds  of  labour,  joined  liazardod  as  to  the  extent  of  its 

to  tilt*  likeiiiiood  that  combinations  ravati^cs.     Fear,  wbicli  multiplies 

enteretl  into  with  a  view  to  securinf^  numbers,  led  those  m  ho  \>ntnessed 

higher  wagen  will  as^iume  the  form  the  calamity  to  say  that  only  one 

of  a  powofol  partuaaakip,  m  aa  tentii  of  the  populatioii  sarviVed  it. 

wan  aa  out  of  ParHament^  are  mat*  Later  and  calmer  eatimatea  have 

ters  of  veal  or  profeaBod  ahna  to  reckoned  the  loea  at  half  the  po^m* 

vmgkj  who  oppose  any  large  exten-  lation.    But  even  this  caloulatioii 

sion  of  the  fi-anchisc.    Mr.  Lowe  is  is  exceamve.    One  thing  only  ia 

not  the  only  person  who  has  sounded  knoT^'7l  positively,  that   in  conse- 

this  alarm.    Tlie  resL'^tanfc  to  r}.ny  f^nPTr  e  of  the  (k'arth  of  liands,  th© 

substantive  reform,  and  the  suq-f^es-  waives  oi  labour  were  doubled, 

tion  made  ilmt  checks  and  counter-  it  was  not  to  be  expected  tliat  in 

ciiccks  to  an  overpowering  exercise  those  tames,  the  roiers  of  the  people, 

of  the  frmnohiae  fay  tiie  poorer  interested  aa  they  were  in  low  pnoee 

rlanana,  should  be  deriaed,  maybe  of  laboinr»  would  submit  patiently 

erpieaaions  of  an  honeat  fear.   But  to  ao  serious  an  inconvenience.  It 

they  may  also  be  mere  subterfuge^,  is  true  tiiat  the  rise  in  price  was  due 

uttered  with  a  view  to  maintaining  to  an  economical  law  ;  but  passion 

a  preponderance  of  political  power  and  self-interest  never  recof^iiso 

in  the  hands  of  a  section  in  the  economical  laws,  even  had  that  age 

Cf>rnnmnity,  and  with  the  object  of  boencompetent  to  comprehend  their 

ssfccuriiig  sectional  ends  or  private  existence.    The  Pailiament  passed 

advantages.  laws  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labour, 

The  aaaodation  of  labonrara  iu  and  the  struggle  between  labour 

taadeaunums  is  partly  an  imitatm  and  capital  commenoed.  Thirty 

of  piaetieeB  long  smce  adopted  by  jeara  after  the  plague,  labour  had 

cmplogm^  partly  a  retaliatory  act.  organised  itself,  made  subsoriptions 

For  many  centuries  the  association  to  a  common  fund  for  purposes  of 

of  eniployera  was  })ermitted  by  law,  defence,  and  had  broken  out  into 

or  its  necessity  or  convenience  was  insnn'ection.     The  peasants'  war, 

.superseded  by  positive  legislation,  under  Tyler's  f:ruidancc,  was  the 

Upwards  of  live  hundred  years  a^o,  fruit  of  the  statute  of  labourers. 

»  plagae  of  *  nofol  and  eminently  The  conclusion  was  for  the  time  a 

deafaruett^  chaiaoter  deraatated  drawn  battle,  part  of  the  vietoiy 

^          jcocr.^^iro.  occcxLY.  'jr  r  .'^  o;^ 
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resting  with  the  pejisants,  part  "vvith 
the  employers  of  labour.  The  latter 
retained  of  course  the  power  of 
legislating  on  wages,  and  nsed  it 
oontinnally. 

Up  to  the  year  182$  the  law 
looked  to  the  interest  of  employers 
only,  and  prohibited  the  combination 
of  labourers  tiTifler  severe  penalties. 
At  tliiit  time,  however,  the  restric- 
tions wei*©  abolished,  and  peaceful 
combinations  became  legal.  It 
>voulci  liave  been  an  act  of  incredible 
sagacity,  had  labourers  concluded 
that  the  legal  protection  hitherto 
accorded  to  capital  was  fbtile,  and 
so  had  forborne  to  embrace  the  op- 
portonity  of  imitation ;  an  act  of 
mcredible  virtue,  had  they  believed 
it  to  be  atlvantageons,  but  vindictive 
and  irr i  tat  i  n  .  Combinations  were 
instantly  eTiti  ied  into,  and  every 
occupation  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment was  possible,  became  the  ob- 
ject of  a  trades  union. 

In  practice,  the  object  of  a  trades 
union  is  to  maintain,  and  if  possible, 
to  exalt  the  wages  of  lahonr  by  in- 
direct means.  These  means  are  the 
regolations  which  attempt  to  control 
prices  artificially,  that  is,  by  other 
forces  than  snpply  and  demand. 
The  usage  of  the  term  is  confined 
to  the  machinery  by  which  niannal 
and  mechanical  labour  is  protected. 
It  is  not  clear  that  a  trades  union 
does  increase  the  price  of  labonr. 
It  is  possible  to  show  that  if  it  does 
raise  wages  its  operation  is  nnjnst, 
as  any  other  kind  of  protection  is  un» 
just,  and  if  it  do(^s  not,  that  it  is  futile 
and  delusive.  But  we  shnll  have 
occasion  to  see  that  the  ninc  hinory 
of  a  trades  union  is  and  has  heen 
adopted  time  out  of  mind  by  those 
who  proffer  other  than  mecliauical 
or  manual  services. 

The  capital  of  a  country,  as  all  are 
agreed,  is  deroted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  labour.  Some  kinds  of 
labour  ai'e  devoted  to  the  snpply  of 
perishable  objects,  others  to  uiose  of 
permanent  ntility  and  the  repro- 
duction of  wealth.   In^  any  case. 


any  labonr  or  scrAace,  of  wliatever 
kind  it  may  be,  fj*om  the  salary  of 
the  statesman  to  the  pittance  of  the 
children  emplojred  in  agricaltarey  is 
paid  out  of  this  general  Ibnd  of 
capital,  the  proportion  assigned  to 
each  being,  if  matters  are  allowed 
to  take  their  natural  course^  deter* 
mined  hy  the  cost  of  prodncing  tVie 
labour,  the  demand  for  the  same, 
and  the  supply  afforded.    It  is  not 
easy  to  increase  the  demand  ;  tbe 
cost  is  an  intelligible  quantity  ;  l>ul 
there  are  several  processes  by  which 
the  supply  can  be  controlled. 

When  the  use  of  any  prodnoe  is 
wholly  voluntary,  it  does  not  seem 
tliat  its  gains  can  be  exalted  by  a 
trades  union.  The  price  which  may 
bo  obtained  for  articles  of  mere  lux- 
ury, the  demand  for  which  would 
cease  were  the  price  enhanced, 
cannot,  it  appears,  be  heiglitened  by 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
producer  to  force  a  higher  rate  for 
his  services  by  indirect  means.  Nor, 
owing  to  -vartons  causes  too  long  to 
he  quoted  here,  can  agricultural 
labourers  raise  the  price  of  their 
services  by  any  combination.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  if  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  n  titides  union, 
with  a  ^^ew  to  iiK  rease  the  wages 
of  those  persons  who  supply  ar- 
ticles, the  use  of  which  is  quit^j  or 
ahnost  necessary,  are  successfiil,  the 
increased  rate  of  payment  must  be 
a  loss  to  other  labour,  which  is  thus 
precluded  from  obtaining  its  natural 
share  in  the  distHbntion  of  the  ag- 
gregate capital  of  employers.  Fur- 
thermore it  is  certain,  that  if  the 
price  of  the  article  is  enhanced  by 
a  coiii]>ination  (and  it  maybe  en- 
hanced by  such  regulations  as  make 
labonr  less  skilful  and  less  opera- 
tive), that  a  deamess  may  ensue, 
which  will  not  imply  a  benefit  to 
the  labourer,  but  a  certain  loas,  in 
so  &r  as  he  uses  the  product.  For 
instance^  suppose  the  combinations 
among  the  operatives  in  the  building 
trades  make  houses  d caver,  it  does 
not  follow  that  wages  will  be  really 
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increasui,  and  it  must  I  d  How  that 
lalx'iirers  will  pay  higher  house 
TtntAf  and  as  the  chaise  for  the 
aeoasMwes  of  lil^is  alwajrs  heayiest 
iritik  those  whose  income  is  smaU, 
tftst  the  labourer  will  be  worse 
kmaed  at  liighcr  cost. 

Bat  though  in  many  ooeapations 
trades  union  regulations  may  not 
really  raise  wages,  they  alnic^t 
always,  in  day  work  at  least,  reiide'i- 
labour  less  viiluablu,  because  they 
iieprt'ss  its  etf'ectiveness.  Nor  is  it 
correct  to  say  that  all  such  cases  as 
those  in  which  it  is  admitted  that 
the  price  of  labour  has  ris^  can 
beexplained  hy  the  operatioii  of  a 
trades  union.  They  may  be  the  re- 
svH  of  increased  demand.  There 
is  no  class  of  labour  the  remuncra- 
twn  of  which  has  increased  so 
rapidly  nnd  so  largely  as  tliat  of 
leinale  domestic  servants.  Here, 
ho^vevor,  the  enlargetl  price  is 
pUkiidy  due  to  enlarged  demand. 

A  trades  union  may,  therefore, 
itase  wages,  but  can  do  so  only  by 
diminishing  other  wages;  it  may 
nm  prices  without  nuuring  wi^es, 
sod  so  inflict  a  loss  on  society  at 
large,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
entail  a  larger  loss  on  pooi-er  per- 
sons, and  it  mav  he  wholly  ineti'ec- 
toai  to  eontrol  prices,  liat  if  the 
orgaiiibaiion  of  labour  as  Ix^aring 
an  the  ecuuomical  condition  of  so- 
ciety, and  threatening  it  with  greater 
faasBS  and  greater  inequalities  is 
die  gnmnd  for  the  aJaim  expressed 
si  me  admission  of  the  working 
dSBies  to  representative  rights,  it  is 
itnpos.'dble  to  deny  that  the  repre- 
^TiU^l  classes  have  adopted  as  ener- 
gvtir  ]»rotfetions  against  the  snp- 
po>o<l  liability  of  their  labour  to 
deprer  iation,  as  have  been  enforced 
by  the  most  de8}X)tic  Hades  union, 
sad  thai  Parliament,  since  it  repre* 
Mats  the  material  interests  of  a 
Tiriei^  of  clasBoSi  has  given  lega^ 
teee  to  some  monopolies,  while  it 
leSTea  the  unrepresented  to  the  pre- 
carious and  disputable  machineiy  of 
a^Tohuilaiy  combination. 


The  vai'ious  mechanical  trades 
exact  a  certain  length  of  aj)preutice- 
sliip.  The  pi'ofe.siiioual  classes  are 
protected  by  a  similar  restriction  in 
the  prescription  of  a  formal  curri- 
culum. Tne  maaon  is  precluded 
from  carrying  his  own  material  to 
the  building,  but  must  be  served  by 
a  labourer.  The  barrister  cannot 
hold  direct  intercourse  with  his 
client,  but  must  be  instructed  by  an 
iittorney.  The  trades  union  pro- 
hibits any  rate  of  payment  below  a 
minimum  amount,  the  practitioners 
of  law  and  medicine  cannot  ofier 
iheir  services  at  less  than  the  rates 
which  professional  etiquette  has 
affirmed.  The  com  law  system, 
the  colonial  system,  the  monopolies 
accorded  to  chartered  companies, 
were  \nrtually  trades  nnions  of  a 
most  niisehievous  and  selfish  charac- 
ter, trades  unions  Avhieli  liave  been 
annihilated,  because  some  of  the 
represented  classes  found  theii*  in- 
tmsts,  sometinies  their  very  exis- 
tence, compromised  by  the  continu- 
ance of  these  privileges.  In  what 
respect  do  the  practice  of  primo- 
geniture and  the  power  of  strict 
settlement  (avowedly  maintained  in 
order  to  give  dignity,  actually  to 
secure  tlieprepondemnceof  the  great 
landowners),  dilfer  from  the  rules 
by  which  colliers  combine  to  get 
high  wages,  except  in  the  fact  that 
the  means  in  the  latter  case  is  a 
strike,  and  the  security  in  the 
former  is  the  existing  law?  And 
can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  pro- 
tection accorded  to  these  orders  of 
society  has  absolvf  d  nmny  of  these 
high  personages  from  the  duties  of 
tlieir  station  ?  Were  ]>riniogeniture 
and  st  riet  settlement  abolished,  is  it 
not  jnobable  that  the  House  of 
I'eers  would  feel  a  hcalthv  sense  of 
duty,  that  is  of  risk,  and  attend  to 
the  public  business  which  they  now 
n^lect? 

Une  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  power  which  Parlia- 
ment exercises  in  8ecurin|p  special 
advantages  to  partioular  mtraests^ 
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may  be  fouiid  in  the  fa^:ts  of  rail- 
way legislation.  The  sanction  of 
PKrHui^t  WW  needed  in  order  tiiat 
railways  shoold  be  conetmcted  at 
all,  chiefly  because  it  waa  aaoewaiy 
that  land  should  be  taken  txaBOpal^ 
aorily  itxmi  its  owners.  It  is  now 
■well  known  thnt  this  permission  "\va<? 
accorcled  only  under  th(*  rlistinct 
underetauding  that  enormous  bribes, 
known  under  the  euphemism  of 
compensation,  should  be  paid  to 
such  landowners  as  posseesed  par- 
Uaiwywitaiy  inflnenoe.  The  largest 
and  most  important  works  whicb 
the  progress  of  modem  seieooe  and 
theeconomicaL  exigences  of  modem 
ciTtlisation  required,  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  petty  cabals.  The  sub- 
KcribfTS  to  these  undertaking^.s  were 
fleeeed  without  stint  and  w^ithout 
compensaiiou.  Tlie  fortunate  posses- 
sor of  a  peerage  and  a  few  acres, 
the  latter  threatened  by,  or  even 
oontmninons  <m  a  projected  line,  was 
able  to  exact  sacb  tomis  as  rdieved 
bim  from  those  anxieties  which  we 
may  presume  are  not  entirely  ex- 
tingmahed  by  tJie  system  of  primo- 
geniture, those  namely,  which  lead 
him  to  make  some  provision  for  his 
Youn^T  chill Iren.  Tliose  who  re- 
member the  begLDi)in<:;s  of  railway 
legislation,  tell  droll  sLoriei*  of  the 
arts  by  which  they  cajoled  land- 
owners into  accepting  these  pro- 
digious oompensations..  It  is  not 
easy  to  guess  at  the  gross  amount 
of  those  sums  paid  to  members  of 
Parliament  on  the  part  of  railway 
directors,  in  order  that  a  public 
servieo  sliould  be  accomplishetl,  and 
a  permanent  but  indirect  benefit  be 
secured  to  tlie  reHiilual  estate  of  the 
legislator  who  had  made  8ueh  hard 
bargains  for  the  portion  which  he 
oomreyed  to  tiie  company.  On  one 
splendid  occasion  the  lanidowner  re- 
ftanded  his  fsgml  to  the  oorapany. 
Bnt  Mr.  Labonchere's  generosity 
was  oonspieooas  by  its  sinirularity. 

When  the  great  lines  had  been  con- 
stmcted  (some  of  which  wire  par- 
ticularly inconTement,  since  the  di- 


rect route  was  ii'cqucntly  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  perrersity 
or  extortion  of  the  local  anidboritaos)^ 
it  was  found  that  the  annual  profit 
was  considerable,  and  the  indizMt 
advantages  of  a  line  of  railway  ox*  41 
station  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
estate  were  of  great  and  increasing 
signilicance.    Then  began  a  new  set 
of  tactics.     New  lines  were  pro- 
jected, and  the  existing  companies, 
in  order  to  protect  their  interests^ 
had  to  resist,  or  to  buy  ofi^  competi- 
tion.  Their  legal  expenses  beoom^ 
enormous.   Pariiamait^  the  worat 
tribunal  conceivable^  since  it  'frns 
impossible  to  eliminate  private  in^ 
terests  from  its  judicial  decisions,, 
went  throufrh  the  farce  of  adjudicat- 
inij;'  on  the  rival  schemes,  bet v.'een 
the  possessors  of  a  dearly  bought 
privilege,  and  the  claimants  for  a 
shai'e  in  the  office  of  supplying  roads 
for  traffic  or  convenience.  Parlia- 
ment^ the  most  incompetent  judge 
of  conmiercial  resonroee,  Bandaoaed 
the  outlay  of  bondreds  of  mifliofna 
in  new  enterprises,  when  the  most 
liberal  estimate  made  of  the  annual 
accumulation  of  capital  had  rcck- 
()ned  it  by  tens.    We  know  the  re- 
sult.    The  old  lines  were  impove- 
rished by  leg^al  expenses  and  liy  fresh 
cxtortiouii.    The  new  lines,  though 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  gene- 
rally  fidlad,  and  many  frmilies  wm 
mined  or  straitened  by  their  contri- 
butions to  the  preliminaiy  expenses 
of  th^  projects,  the  expenses  being- 
for  the  most  part  payments  for  land 
which  was  never  broken,  the  bar- 
gain now  made  with  the  lando^^•Tl^'r 
frequently    eontaininrr  conditions 
that  the  mone}'  was  to  be  paid  and 
i*etaiued,  even  tliough  the  line  was 
not  convicted. 

Later  experience  has  ilhistrated 
a  third  phase  of  railway  legislation. 
Kext  to^TlancUmne^  ^  aW 
holders  in  railways  have,  perhaps, 
the  largest  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  landowners  are 
rednrcfl  to  the  projcrfinn  of  small 
branches,  and  to  compelling 
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great  tnniin^  fear  of  treatmg 
iriA  ibar  txtub^  to  leooo  theeo 
haacsbeB  on  im&voimble  iemui. 
Brt  except  en  Lp-i  at  lines  qnar- 
id^  i&e  eourse  of  nihmj  action  in 
flieHon.sc  of  ComTnons  is  dircctetl 
irsMs  maintaining  tho  existing'  to- 
pritrilfjiresot'  surii  Imesas  are  already 
coostnicti-il .  The  campaigTi  against 
interlopei^s  occupies  niuch  of  the 
time  of  iiie  Hoose,  snd  excites  its 
winnesfe  and  moBt  aciiTB  irnipa* 
HaesL  The  Indian  Budget,  the  ad* 
aimirtration  of  the  affairs  of  more 
than  a  hundred  milHons  of  mankind, 
attracts  but  a  lanj^nid  attention ; 
ilio  "Ea.st<?m  (juestiun,  that  is,  the 
nutintenance  of  the  vilest  nnd  most 
brutish  government  "wliu  h  titaho- 
nours  the  world,  is  left  to  diploma- 
tiste  and  adTOBtareni ;  Imt  tiie  at> 
tempt  of  the  Great  BaBtemBai^j 
toimradeihe  coal-canTing  monopoly 
of  the  Great  Northern,  is  a  field-daj 
in  the  Honse,  and  brings  together 
DTTmhers  which  are  only  exceeded 
in  a  bud irj»t,  a  reform,  or  a  no  eon- 
fidencf  (lihiiie.  Now,  throughont 
the  wludo  of  this  legislation,  no 
though  t  lia.s  been  tiiken  of  the  pub- 
lic; To  be  enre,  proTisioii  k  made 
fiat  once  a»  day  a  tram,  sbonld  ntn 
OB  every  line  ait  a  low-fixed  &re ;  a 
waTinmin  rate  for  first  and  second 
dass  passengers  is  prescribed  ;  a 
chTi5?e  stipnlatinpr  that  any  excess  of 
p'ofif^  over  a  j^iven  rate  sliouUl  he 
ptui  inio  the  Exeheqner,  or  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  pa8seng:er 
lares  or  other  eluirges,  is  inserted 
into  moat  Acta;  and  tiiere  is  an  im- 
porfect  supervision  of  the  roads  and 
Widges,  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  pnblic.  Bnt  here  legis- 
lation has  stopped,  and  all  who  wiah 
or  nof d  to  use  these  crmYemenccf, 
uri'  far  more  i\t  the  mere\'  of  the 
raihvay  anthorities  than  capitalists 
tocl  the  con?rnmers  of  ♦2feneral  utili- 
^  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  arti- 
ana  who  Ibnn  a  trades  ankm. 

Kedonbt  a  member  of  parliament 
is  oommissioned  to  debaie  and  de- 
cide on  matters  of  general  public 


interat.  He  is  instructed  to  discuss 
national  ^iieslions.   Be  frefjaentty 
shields  himsetf  when  he  is  re- 
proached for  neglecting  the  specnal 
interests   of  his   constituents,  by 
asserting  that  he  is  by  tlie  terms  of 
tlie  constitntinn  no  delegate  bnt  an 
adviser  of  the  C^rown — no  director 
of  a  local  company,  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  dotined,  or  almost  a 
corporate  poHcy.  Unfortunately  the 
reverse  is  too  often  liie  fiwt  of  the 
case.   Members  of  Ftariiamsnt  may 
ignore,  perhaps  ou@^  to  ignore  the 
mere  specialities  of  the  borough  or 
county  for  which  tlu^y  sit,  thoup^h 
in  case  the  instructions  they  receive 
are  of    nrml  import  to  the  consti- 
tuency   inch  tliey  represent,  they 
caunut  uiiord  to  disdain  them,  nor 
OQ^tt  to  do  80.   But  they  are  in 
practice  delegates  of  interests  of  a 
thoKoni^y  special  character,  and  a 
character  which  is  frequently  anta- 
gonist to  pnblic  policy  and  national 
interests.    They  hold  a  trust,  bnt 
they  subordinate  this  trust  to  the 
promotion  of  their  own  ends,  which 
they  inter])ret  in   a  sense  which 
hai'dly  commends  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those  for  whom  they  ma£e 
laws* 

Coonty  members  are  said  to  re- 
present the  landed  interest.  This 
familiar  phrase  is  seldom  defined, 
but  if  we  attempt  to  do  so,  wo  shall 
see  that  it  must  1k"  used  in  a  very 
limited  sense,  if  the  rule  is  to  tally 
with  the  practice.  The  landed  in- 
terest, if  it  means  anything  except 
the  landlord's  interesto,  ought  to  in* 
dnde  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  sou.  It  should 
consider  the  benefit  of  the  tenant 
farmer  and  that  of  the  ai^rieultural 
labourer.  It  should  include  the  in- 
terest of  all  who  are  necessaniy  (  on- 
nected  with  agricultui-al  operations, 
as  the  village  carpenter  and  smith. 
But  how  is  the  interest  of  a  tenant 
fiumer  conasderedy  when  tenandea 
at  will  cramp  his  energies,  and  ex* 
cessive  game  preserving  tlisappoints 
his  labour  p  And  what  has  FarUa- 
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ment  done  for  the  agricoItaTal 
labouTer?  Tlie  county  members, 
and  the  country  party  generally, 

were  eager  to  impose  a  factory  act 
on  the  capitalists  of  the  nortli,  ;iiul 
l)y  an  act  of  IeL,nslation  which  iiud 
no  defence  in  theorr,  but  was  a 
mere  measure  of  vindictiveneKS,  hit 
by  accident  on  an  important  eco- 
nomical reform ;  narrow  party  feel- 
ing having  by  a  rare  conjunction 
achieved  the  result  of  deliberate 
wiadom.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has 
done  more  good  to  the  operatives, 
nothing  has  more  thoroughly  falsi- 
fied the  fears  of  cajiitahsts  than  tlie 
factory  acts.  But  the  country  party 
havo  hecu  slow  to  apply  their  prin- 
cij)le.s  to  the  children  of  the  farm 
labourer.  Labour  ifi  gutting  scarce  in 
the  country  districts,  and  in  ^urel^ 
agricoltural  counties  population  is 
consideFably  diminished.  As  a  eon- 
seqnence,  the  age  at  which  children 
are  w<n^ed  is  increasingly  lower.  It 
is  a  common  sight  now  to  w  itness 
boys  of  fourteen  at  tlie  plougli  tail. 
They  arc  hurried  away  Ironi  scliool 
when  little  more  than  infants,  to 
engage  in  nimor  farm  operations. 
But  there  uo  doubt,  in  case  a 
strongs  demand  were  made  that  the 
children  of  tiie  agricaltural  lahonrer 
shonld  be  rescued  finom  ignorance 
and  hejrbarism  by  a  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  up  to  a  certain 
age,  and  by  a  compulsory  half-time 
pystem  <lnring  a  further  portion  of 
their  eliihUituu],  tliat  the  measure 
would  be  vehemently  resisted  by  the 
country  ]mrty,  by  the  agricultural 
societies,  by  the  men  who  eulogise 
aged  and  meritorious  ploughmen 
with  set  speeches,  and  reward  them 
with  sovereigns.  For  to  limit  the 
age  of  juvenile  labour  implies  an 
increase  in  agricultural  wages,  and 
a  possible  diminution  of  rent.  The 
policy  of  the  country  party  is  ex- 
actly that  of  a  trjides  union,  witli  the 
single  ditterence  that  all  the  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  their  j)arlianientary 
orgaiiisatiou  are  dii'ected  towards 


the  aggrandiaenient  of  landlorda  and 

the  dcpi*ession  tenant  fiumers 
and  agricultural  labourers. 

The  probability  that  a  I'epresenta- 
tivein  ParliamcTit  will  interpret  his 
oftice  as  a  public  trust,  is  creuerally 
remote.    It   has    been  witnessed, 
it  is  occa,sionalIy  witnessed  even 
now.    The  steady  and  persistent 
recognition  of  this  Amotion  was 
the  secret^  in  largo  measure,  of 
€k>hden'8  great  influence,  of  his 
marvellous  political  sagaci^,  of  the 
reverence  with  which  his  memory 
is  honoured.    With  great  abilities 
of  a  very  different  kind,  Mr.  ^lill 
lias  entered  on  the  same  patJi  of 
jniblic  duty,  and  is  achieving  a  sinii- 
lai*  reputation.    The  incredible  ma- 
lignity with  which  Mr.  Bright  is 
criticised  may  be  in  part  derived 
froih  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
has  denounced  the  monopoly  of 
power  possessed  by  one  class  ot  the 
community,  and  the  unscrupulous 
tactics  of  the  country  party  during 
the  last  Reform  debate;  but  it  is  also 
the  genuine   expression   of  alarm 
at  the  conduct  of  a  capitalist  who 
demands    the    enfranchii>ement  of 
artisans,  of  a  great  employer  of 
labour  who  is  content  to  recognise 
the  right  of  the  labour  whicm  he 
maintains  to  a  place  in  the  national 
councils.    Sucn  men  cannot  be 
found  among    the  Conservative 
party,  which  by  the  very  terms  of 
its  existence  is  maintainmg  special 
instead  of  general  intert>ts,  and 
except  by  a  jwlitical  miracle,  cann«)t 
be  discovered  in  the  ranks  of  the 
hereditary  Whigs, 

Failing  the  introduction  of  a 
large  number  of  such  persons  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  only 
way  in  which  e(|[uitable  legislation 
can  be  expected  is  in  the  conflict  of 
interests.  Nations  do  not  progress 
so  much  by  the  balance  of  parties, 
and  by  the  antagonism  of  disputants, 
as  they  are  consti*ained  to  use  those 
methods  in  the  absence  of  higher 
and  nobler  purposes.    But  to  give 
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eren  the  semblaiioe  of  eqniiy  to  the 
flotniioii  of  social  qnestiotiB,  all 
ordan  should  be  represented ;  to  give 
a  rhnnee  that  the  solution  should  be 

dfett'  *i  :it  nil,  it  is  necessary  that 
E5  much  us  ])ossible  of  the  debate 
siioald  takt'  place  outside  the  House 
of  Common**,  by  means  of  the 
press,  by  public  meetings,  unii  the 
ordniaiy  machinery  of  political 
ednestion. 

Some  politicians  haye  suggested 
as  a  means  for  giying  an  ei^^ctaal 
TiHoe  to  the  artisans  in  the  na- 
tional I'arlianicnt,  that  a  nnmber 
of  borouglis  should  bo  permitted 
aniversal  Mutfrage,  the  repre.seiua- 
lives  from  these  borousrhs  beiiii^: 
supposed  to  give  their  votes  in  the 
interests  of  labour,  or  at  least  to 
nphold  these  interests  in  Parlia- 
meat.  But  to  this  scheme  there  is 
the  patent  objection,  that  it  autho- 
rises and  stereotypes  tlio  very  evil 
which  is  already  so  doTninant  in 
the  House  of  Common.*!,  tlio  main- 
tenauce,  namely,  of  sectional  as 
opposed  to  general  interests. 

It  docs  not  follow  because  pro- 
liaou  is  made  in  Parliament  thai 
erciy  iaciiity  should  be  given  to 
the  statement  of  complaint  or  argu- 
ment, that  attention  will  be  secured 
io  either.  Parliament  gives  a 
license  of  speech,  but  it  cannot 
smarantee  an  audience,  even  to  the 
iiiost  urgent  and  reasonable  de- 
nuuids.  Thi^  is  notoriously  the 
cue  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  a 
dcasion  on  which  is  unimportant 
to  the  security  of  the  e^rr^Tig 
Government,  or  to  the  settlement  of 
^'bich  the  House  of  Commons  is 
mdiffciTnt  or  hostile.  There  is,  for 
exaru[>1e,  n*»  more  important  ques- 
tion than  that  of  the  Irish  law  of 
liUidlord  and  tenant.  A  feudal 
system,  bolstered  up  by  the  power 
^Strict  settlement,  and  maintained 
in  the  interest  of  absentees,  lies  as 
a  crushing  load  upon  Irish  agricul* 
ture.  The  whole  nation  is  dis- 
affected.   Numbers  of  the  people 


have  left  th^  oountr}',  and  in  the 
new  world  cultivate  with  an  in- 
tense and  earnest  vitality,  the  most 
vindictive    feelings    towards  the 

coiintr}'  and  the  Government  which 
have,  in  their  judgment,  wroiKj-ed 
and  insulted  them.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  is  utterly  uns^Tupa- 
thising  on  Irish  questions.  It 
barely  listens  to  any  remedial 
measures;  it  recognises  one  pro- 
cess only,  that  of  coercion. 

Is  it  reaaonable  to  think  that 
much  more  attention  would  be 
«i;-iven  to  the  ndvoeates  f)f  laixmr? 
to  the  delegates  of  trades  unions  K 
Would  a  House  wliieh  had  no  in- 
terest for  the  roniplaints  of  the 
O'Donoghuo  listen  courteously  to 
the  demands  of  Mr.  Potter?  Who  is 
unable  to  predict  that  when  this 
or  any  other  person  nominated  to 
Parliament  from  the  artisans  in- 
vited the  attention  of  the  House  to 
tlie  rijjhts  or  the  wrontrs  of 
labour,  the  sj)eecii  wouM  Ik-  tlic 
siirnal  for  a  eount-out  ?  The  whole 
Irish  party,  in  the  proper  .sense  of 
the  word,  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, lost  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  can  we  imagine  tiiat  a  few 
representatives,  elected  formally 
from  the  labouring  classes,  would 
achieve  any  weight  or  authority  ? 
Durinc:  the  Inst  se.ssion,  tlic  country 
party  bowled  ^Ir.  CHadstone  ilown, 
or  strove  to  do  so.  (,'an  we  antici- 
pate that  the  suiuc  persons  would 
be  considerate  to  men  who  would 
represent  the  sturdiest  democracy 
in  its  plainest  form  ? 

But  even  if  the  parties  who  re- 
presented labour  in  a  special  sense 
were  willing  and  able  to  deal  with 
its  relations  to  capital  from  the 
Btand-point  of  public  expediency, 
the  parliainentaiy  systein  which 
would  give  a  representative  spe- 
cialty to  particular  persons,  and  . 
permanently  isolate  them  from  such 
olirjects,  would  be  mischievous  to 
the  legislature,  derogatory  to  the 
representative,  and   be   fiitai  to 
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political  debate  taaoDg  the  mass  of 

the  oomnmnitjr.  Even  now  it  rarely 
happens  thait  the  adTocata  of  an 
annual  motion  fails  of  talking  him- 
self down.  Members  of  Parliament 
have  IcaiTied  slowlv  that  snch 
tactics  are  suicidal,  and  have  ge- 
nerally abandoned  the  practice.  At 
present  there  ia  hardly  a  person 
who  continues  to  take  charge  of 
an  open  qnestion.  Were  a  class 
of  representatives  formally  en- 
trusted with  this  Ihnction  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  would 
rapidly  oreiipy  the  same  position 
which  tlio  bisho])8  do  in  the  House 
of  Lortls,  who  are  metiect  debarred 
from  any  other  action  than  that  of 
reporting  on  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
that  of  answering  foolish  questions 
pat  by  BQch  peers  as  earn  their 
reputation  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  that 
of  protesting  against  such  legisla- 
tion m  is  or  seems  likely  to  injure 
the  interests  of  the  henpficcd  clergy. 
But  Iroiti  one  point  of  view,  the 
bishops,  be  "ni  ce  hf^*  peers,  and 
generally  men  of  comparatively 
humble  origin,  and  sometimes  of 
considerable  capacity,  are  the  only 
popular  part  of  the  Upper  Honse, 
the  only  portion  of  that  assembly 
whose  interests  are  or  ought  to  be 
emphatically  those  of  the  people. 

But  the  gi*patest  evil  which  snch 
a  system  would  fiifail  would  be  the 
transfereuee  of  |»nlitical  d<^bato  from 
the  people  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  it  is,  the  long  interval  which 
separates  one  general  election  from 
another,  and  tiie  hindrance  which 
the  enormoos  expense  of  contested 
elections  pnts  on  the  power  of  re* 
cordinnf  suffrages,  deaden  to  some 
extent  tlie  inclination  of  the  repre- 
sented classes  to  take  an  active  part 
in  discussing  Parliametitary  action, 
even  though  the  habit  is  become 
general,  among  those  at  least  who 
represent  large  and  independent 
oonstitnencies,  of  making  an  an« 
nnal  address  on  the  course  of 
pabUc  events  in  the  Lower  Honse 
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toiheirconstitaeniB  in  pnbHe  meet- 
ing. 

The  system  of  representation  is 

adopted  in  modem  societies,  be- 
canse  it  is  the  only  practical  rrieans 
by  which  the  general  judu^ment  of 
the  community  can  be  heard  and 
registered,  by  whicli  an  unwieldy 
and  unmanageable  mass  of  political 
opinion  can  be  methodised  aoid  ex- 
pressed. But  it  is  an  expedient,  a 
substitute  for  the  pnblitr  will  and 
the  public  conscience.  To  be  an 
effective  substitute,  it  must  be  re- 
^l;irlv  instructed.  Tt  must  listen 
to  and  iiit  Tpret  the  many  voices  for 
which  it  speaks.  Hence,  to  insure 
efficiency  to  a  rcpresentiitive  system, 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
right  of  pnbHc  meeting,  by  a  fines 
press,  and  by  mnnieipal  instirta- 
tions,  developed  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  Pariiament  would 
use  an  uncertain  speech,  unless  it 
were  informed  by  t)^<>  active  ex- 
pression of  fchese  |x>pular  lUteraucee. 

But  if  the  representative  were 
instructed  to  defend  one  course  of 
policy,   one  public  question,  one 
spedal  interest  only,  it  is  plain  that 
tne  necessity  of  ddbate,  of  pofitical 
action,  of  political  conflict,  wovid 
cease  to  the  mass  of  the  community. 
As  it  is,  the  minority  is  lost  unless 
it  exerts  itself.    It  may  not  return 
its  member,  but  it  may  and  will 
strive  to  do  so,  will  seek  to  extend 
its  opinion  by  getting  converts,  and 
will  probably  effect   some  com- 
promise by  vigorons  resistance.  The 
whole  of  pai^  war&re  wonld  be 
carried  on  in  Parliament  itself  un- 
less, as  under  onr  existing  system, 
contending  opinions  had  to  bestir 
themselves  in  order   to  semre  a 
parliamentary  status.    Nothini^  can 
be  more  dead  than   the  political 
feeling  of  a  eountry  in  which  a  per- 
manent compact  has  been  entered 
into  fbr  the  division  of  the  repre- 
sentatives amon^  the  two  great 
parties.    Bnt  were  the  schemes 
suggesting  special  representa^on 
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adopted,  such  a  doll  apathy  would 
dmtuBbenae   all   electbiM,  mnoe 
tiie  only  interert  Mi  would  be  m 
Rehouse  of  a  candidate.    And  if 
cdication  is,  as  most  persons  ore 
agreed,  tbo  r^^lfivation  of  the  tp- 
l^tive  fri '  u  1  [  i  •  H  as  contrast  ed  with 
tiie  devrlojaiient  of  tlie  memory, 
or  the  ac<inisition  of  mere  skill  ; 
and  f Hither  if  the  best  educiition 
wIdc^  the  mass  of  poorer  people 
get  is  ibe  interpretatioii  of  politiical 
and  eooaonieat  practioe,  the  adop- 
tkm  of  a  system  of  daes  represento- 
tion  would  cat  away  the  meet  im« 
p-rrtaiit  aid  towards  the  education 
of  the  peopl»\  by  suj^eraedio^  the 
net^ssity  of  reflection. 

This  tkct  will  })ecome  more  plain 
when  we  remember  that  legislation 
11  every  year  being  more  and  more 
eonfined  to  eoonomioal  qmestionB. 
We  have  not  ceased,  and  we  never, 
itmij  lie  hoped,  shall  cease  to  take 
a  profound  interest  in  the  political 
conduct  ol'  other  nations.   We  shall 
be  unwort  liy  of  Uberty  ourselves, 
it  we  do  not  feel  snnpatby  with 
ilifc  freedom  of  otlier  }i')isrieal  com- 
mimities,  in  their  mora!  progress, 
m  {beir  adoption  of  enlightezied 
si  just  principles  of  gorernment. 
We  may  be  constrained  bersafler 
to  do  Imttle  in  defence  of  a  right 
which  only  unthinking  persons  call 
abstract,  since  tliei*ertnuiot  be  wron^ 
committed  "witliout  its  weakeniii'j; 
tiie  bulwarks  of  civilised  society. 
Tlie  time  may  ct)nie  when  tho  in- 
tercourse of  natiom;  will  be  ^o- 
Tenied  by  the  principles  which 
lecognise  that  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial progress  of  any  one  people 
ia  of  profound  interest,  of  eminent 
andendoring  advantage  to  all  other 
oommnnities.    But  uj)  to  the  pre- 
sk.'nt  *irrj\  the  most  ohvions  proof  of 
this  intimate  union  l)etween  all  the 
fainilie*?  of  the  bum  an  race  is  de- 
rived from  the  demonstratioiifi  of 
eeonomists,  whose  deductions  differ 
in  form  only  from  the  inferences  of 
politiGsI  mofaUiy. 
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From  any  share  in  the  debate  as 
to  how  these  economical  interests 
may  be  best  barmonised,  &om 

any  eflbctnal  expression  of  judg- 
ment as  to  how  discordant  inter- 
protations  of  reciprocal  obligations 
can  be  reconciled  when  the  problem 
is  only  to  find  the  solution,  a  woln- 
tion  which  mav  assuredly  be  dis- 

ftT  me 

covered,  ludess  we  despair  of 
society  ;  84  out  of  every  too  adnlt 
men  are  fonnally  exdnded.  The 
whole  of  their  me  lies  within  the 

range  of  these  questions,  on  the 
sig^uficance  of  which  they  are  not 

consulted.  The  economical  world 
is  divided  into  two  parties,  who 
must  act  tocrether  in  order  that 
society  shuiild  bo  preser\'ed.  These 
are  the  many  who  live  by  wages, 
and  the  &w  who  pay  wages  in 
order  to  obtain  profit.  As  yet 
Piurliament  is  a  senate  of  the  latter 
only;  and  the  former,  in  so  6ur  as 
they  are  able,  defend  themselves  by 
a  trade  union,  "^nndicatc  themselves 
by  strikes,  will  hereafl^cr,  unless 
tlu  yare  taken  into  council  s})eediTy, 
avenge  themselves  by  a  gigantic 
exodus. 

For  there  are  not  wanting  signa 
that  with  many  artisans,  especially 
in  the  north  of  England,  the- 
machineiy  of  a  trades  union  ia 
being  superseded  by  that  of  emigra^ 
tion.  These  men  are  slowlv  cominc^ 
to  the  conclusion  thai  their  i)est 
policy  is  to  seek  a  high  labour 
market,  and  that  the  indirect  means 
which  have  been  hitherto  adopted, 
by  which  they  have  striyen  to  make 
labour  dear  at  home,  are  certainly 
costly,  and  of  doabtfnl  efficacy. 
Hence  they  have  adopted  a  plan 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  society  V 
income  is  devoted  to  the  explom- 
ti(m  of  labour  fields,  ])ersons  selected 
out  of  the  union  by  ballot  beinij^  the 
agents  for  reporting  on  tlie  pro- 
spects of  labour  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  Should  the 
report  be  ikyonrable,  we  are  as- 
sured by  those  who  are  tiiorongbly 
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oonversaat  with  the  moTement  and 
profoundly  interested  in  the  detez^ 

mination  arrived  at  by  the  artisans, 
the  best  and  most  enterpnemg  will 

eraigrato  en  ma^se.  The  eyes  of 
the  whole  or  great  part  of  these 
artisans  are  tixed  on  the  United 
States.  They  htiidy  the  news- 
papers of  the  Republic  with  fnr 
greater  care  than  they  lio  those  of 
their  natiye  country.  They  con- 
trast the  dignity  which  labour 
achieves  in  the  New  World,  the 
social  advantages,  the  political  free- 
dom, the  material  progi*ess  which 
are  otiered  them,  with  the  sullen 
distrust,  the  unfair  criticism,  the 
ill-disguised  rancour  Avith  which 
they  imcl  at  home.  The  great 
mans  of  the  artisans  in  England 
are,  we  may  be  sui'e,  profoundly 
disaffected  at  their  pohtical  posi- 
tion; feel  they  have  no  tme  home 
in  their  native  land;  and  when 
they  seem  to  be  indifferent,  are, 
in  reality,  organised  to  secnre 
themselves  as  best  they  may,  and 
by  the  inachinery  whicli  is  at  their 
disposiil,  the  ])est  terms  they  can 
from  the  capitiilist,  while  tliey  are 
.meditating,  with  increa.sing  atten- 
tion, the  means  by  which  tliey  may 
find  a  more  hopeful  field  for  their 
labour,  and  a  kindlier  sympathy 
towards  them.  Bat  it  is  still  a 
question  whether,  when  the  de- 
mand for  labour  is  so  urgent  as  it 
is  now,  and  the  markets  of  the 
world  are  becoming  wider  and 
wider  yearly,  large  emigi*ation  be 
not  a  loss  rather  than  an  advantage. 
It  cannot  surely  Irv.  (jueslioned  that 
it  is  a  great  evil,  when  its  tendency 
is  either  to  eliminate  the  .  most 
active  and  enteiprising  among  the 
labourers  of  the  conntiy,  or  even 
to  reduce  the  aegregate  of  their 
numbers  far  below  the  <l^'mand 
which  the  progress  of  national 
prosperity  makes  upon  the  supply. 

If,  indeed,  the  laws  which  were 
to  be  lound  on  our  statute  hook 
little  more  than  forty  years  ago 


conld  he  revived,  if  combinations 
among  labourers  conld  be  declared 
illegal,  if  emigration  could  be  for- 
bidden, if  we  could  restore  the 

severity  of  tlie  old  parochial  law 
of  settlement,  if  we  could  annihi- 
late all  the  experience  of  compara- 
tive fi-eedom  which  the  artisans 
have  gathered  since  1B25,  and  the 
upper  classes  could  constrain  the 
men  whom  they  so  thoroughly  dis- 
tmst;  the  attitude  now  taken 
against  the  great  mass  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  would  be  intelligible. 
But  it  is  out  of  all  prudence  to 
accord  them  full  liberty  of  action 
in  respect  of  their  labour,  to  do 
away  with  all  restraint  in  their 
search  for  em})loyment,  and  in.  the 
a<loption  of  such  means  as  they 
think  essential  to  securing  their 
share  in  the  distribution  of  ihe 
products  of  labour,  and  to  per- 
sistently deny  them  the  &culty  of 
an  effective  judgment  in  the  elec- 
tion of  that  legislature,  which  is 
annually  more  and  more  coucenied 
with  these  economical  questions, 
auioDg  which  the  relation  of  la- 
bour and  capital  are  the  most 
dominant  and  iiiijiortant. 

If,  however,  at  no  remote  period 
the  great  mass  of  English  labonr  is 
invited  to  take  part  in  public  affiiirs, 
is  empowered  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  elections,  and  is  brought 
&ce  to  face  with  the  social  problems 
whose  solution  lies  nt  present  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists  only,  and  with 
only  a  section  of  these,  the  artisan 
and  labourer  will  iind  himself  with 
his  trade  union,  in  company  with  a 
variety  of  otherand  similar  arrange- 
ments, all  avowedly  or  covertly  un- 
dertaken to  protect  the  supposed 
interests  of  particular  occupations. 
He  will  find  law  or  custom  creating 
and  maintaining  artificial  barriers 
in  iavour  of  social  rank  and  pro- 
fessional employment,  and  he  will 
not  be  slow  to  discern  that  these 
regulations  areidentical  in  chanicter 
with  those  which  he  has  created  and 
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f(i?ter<.vl  for  iiis  own  purposes,  when 
he  hii<  fonnrl  it  popsiblc  to  do  so. 
But  k  will  also,  by  the  very  expe- 
rience which  he  has  been  forced  to 
acquire,  both  fiom.  the  working  of 
tif  machineiy  whichhe  haa  adopted, 
i.i  1  by  the  relentless  eriticifim  to 
trhich  his  action,  has  been  snlrjected, 
be  far  more  competent  to  prononnee 
on  the  real  value  of  tlie  safeguards 
which  his  t  ra des  muon  has  afforded 
to  his  la  1)0 nr.  thfin  his  social  supe- 
iioFti  are.   lie  \v  ill  begin  to  estimate 
•t  its  real  significainee  what  k  ihe 
worth  of  ihe  phrase  which  he  baa 
CQDstaotly  in  his  mouth,  or  to 
which  he  is  coutuiuallj  listening, 
'  the  iynmny,*  namely,  '  of  capita- 
lists,' and  as  he  is  himself  hy  the 
nature  of  Ins  occupations,  interested 
in  the  price  of  that  which  he  pro- 
duces, lie  will  ask  himself  whether 
ha  money  wages  are  really  increased 
the  rnlea  of  his  society,  and  if 
they  are,  whether  the  cam  be  not 
ifl(  r  all  really  nominal,  because  the 
price  is  enhanced  to  himself;  and 
whether  the   political  society  of 
vbichhe  is  no^v;^n  effectual  member, 
and  tlie  economical  propfress  of  the 
people,  which  he  is  now  invited  to 
iiijscuis6,  are  not  really  imperilled  by 
the  restraints  of  a  trades  union. 

Towards  the  solution  of  these  and 
amilar  qnestions,  all  directly  bear- 
tirg  on  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  economical  elements 
of  labour  and  capital,  a  loncrer  ac- 
qnaintance  with  the  working  of  co- 
-operative association  will  contrihntc 
'iivat  assiBtance.  The  practice  of 
oo-operation  isthepracticHliiarniony 
of  the  two  co-ordinate,  bat  appa- 
lenfly  antagonist  interests.  With 
iimetiTo  intelligence,  the  artisans 
who  haveenteredinto  tiiese  arrange- 
ments have  seen  the  precise  diffe- 
^ce  between  profit  and  wages, 
identifying  the  former  with  the  rate 
of  interest,  and  assigning  tlu'  Utter 
to  the  lahonr  of  superintendence  as 
well  as  to  the  mere  process  of  pro- 
^oetton.  They  have  thus  seen,  that 
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advances  of  ea])itHl  are  necessarily 
made  at  iiuirkct  rates  of  uniform 
amount ;  tliat  the  capitalist  is  him- 
self, in  so  fiir  as  he  superintends  his 
own  work,  collects  his  own  mate- 
rials, (^laffers  with  his  own  custo- 
mers, a  labourer  as  well  as  them- 
selves, and  that  any  attempt  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  liim,  is  to 
dey>r<>ss  one  kind  of  labour  in  the 
supposed  interest  of  another  kind. 
They  know  that  tliey  are,  that  all 
labour  is,  powei  less  to  control  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  that  if  they  are 
able  to  raise  their  own  wages  arti- 
ficially, they  must  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public,  of  the  consomer, 
that  is — of  themselves. 

The  mass  of  artisans,  wo  mny  he 
q  uite  snre,are  as  we  1 1  acq  un  i  n  t ed  w i  t  li 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  labour  and 
capital  as  any  ecoiiomist  is,  or  can  be. 
They  do  not  mistake  their  relation  to 
the  means  by  which  they  are  snp- 
ported,  by  which  their  laboor  is  set 
in  motion.  They  know  and  discuss 
the  price  of  tJbat  which  they  contri- 
bute to  produce,  and  can  disintegrate 
accurately  every  one  of  the  consti- 
tuent!? which  it  rerireseiits.  Thev 
are  dissatisfied  when  they  conclude 
that  an  extraoixlijiary  part  of  the 
gross  price  is  assigned  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  they  hasten  to  secnre  by 
indirect  means  theadyantage  which 
they  think  they  ought  to  share.  But 
it  is  prohable  that  they  may  be  in 
time  to  come  infoi-med,  tliat  on  the 
whole,  the  demand  for  their  labour 
is  the  safest  criterion  of  a  possible 
i-ise  in  wages,  and  may  interpret  tin? 
best  means  for  bettering  their  con- 
dition as  accurately  as  they  can 
analyse  the  share  which  each  con- 
tributor to  an  article  in  demand 
secures  to  himsdl' 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
introduction  of  tlio  lalwurinsf  classes 
to  political  ])()wer  nmy  ultimately 
induce  considerable  chanires  in  the 
social  ])nictice8  of  the  community. 
But  if  such  changes  take  place,  the 
result  will  not  be  due  to  any  assanlt 
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made  on  ftxiHtang  institiitionB,  bat 
to  ike  general  acbiowledgnieiLt  ibai 
the  institatioiifi  are  thenuelyes  nn- 
tenable  or  ine^iedient.  Hereafter, 

as  now,  the  mass  of  the  commnnity 
will  elect  its  leaders  from  those  who 
possess  the  culture  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  advantaf^es  of  suju'rior 
rank,  tlie  t:ict  acquired  by  ^vi(lL'r 
t3xpcrlc'ncc  ;  not  from  any  blind  ad- 
niinilioii  of  these  faculties,  but  from 
seeing  the  dexterity  which  they 
bestow  on  their  possessor.  Tbey 
will  accord  their  confidence  gene- 
roasly,  becanse  thejaxe,  on  the 


whole,  incomparably  more  indepen* 
dent  than  the  present  posseseora  of 
politicsl  power.  They  will  torm  a 
jost  estimate  of  pablio  al&irs,  partly 
because  thej  are  more  imme^ately 
concerned  m  a  wise  policy  aoud  lb 
just  government  than  othw  classes 
are,  most  of  all  because  the  object 
of  their  life  is  to  apportion  its  oavti 
share  in  the  distribution  of  wealtli 
to  capiuU  and  labour,  and  becanse 
they  know  that  both  must  be  equally 
protected  in  order  to  east  and 
prosper. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


VOT  until  the  answer  was  des- 
i^  patcluMl,  was  Olivia  told  of  tke 
iavitfttion. 

'  I  Bljould  be  mucli  lia]i})icr  fspend- 
ing  the  evening  with  you,  father. 
I  cbn't  want  to  go  to  these  people's 
bowe  a  bit.  I  scaroely  Imofirtheoi. 
Lai  Rupert  escort  Aunt  Clo,  and 
let  me  remain  at  horns,  I  can't 
Veir  jonr  besn^  left  hy  yonrself.' 

*  God  bless  my  soul !  If  a  mn  n 
of  sevpTitj'-five  can't  bo  by  hims«  i! 
for  two  or  three  lioiirsi,  he  muRt  be 
a  jxjor  croiUiire,  or  have  a  vei'y  bad 
conjsciLuce,  Olivia.  I  wish  you'd 
get  nd  of  that  idea  that  I  always 
milt  bave  some  one  with  ms.  If 
joa'd  only  get  better  coab  and 
QOidles— that's  all  I  ask.  Ton  do 
keep  these  rooms  so  oonfiiimdedly 
ilark,  it  is  as  much  as  one  can  do  to 
Undtbe  wnv  to  one's  mouth/ 

'Dear  f'atlier,'  said  his  daughter, 
iwjkinj^  at  him  with  loving  eves, 
and  shaking  her  head  sadly,  in  her 
consciousnesfl  that  he  ooold  not  see 
W  *,  '  yoa  most  find  it  veij  dark, 
Fin  sue;  and  that  is  why  your 
children  who  are  young  and  strong 
don't  Kke  to  leave  you ;  not  that 
yon  cannot  stand  Holitnde,  father, 
better  than  any  oue-not  thatr- 
ob.  iio  ' 

She  f,l.<jo|H'd  d*Avn,  and  Idssed  his 
furchoad  ;  but  he  only  suifered.  this 
fittle  approach  to  sentixaent  under 
fiQleet 

'  There— thore  thst  will  do  now. 
Whereas  the  paper?  You  didn't 
finish  it,  did  you  ?  You  read  the 
City  article,  and  about  the  fire  at 
h-i^h — awful,  to  be  sure!  A 
terrible  calamity  I  any  other 
news?  * 

'Well,  here  is  aparagraph  eu- 
iiUed  A Slvange  Yutior."  *'The 
litfle  (sown  of  was  thrown  into 


a  state  of  conunotion  on  Saturday 
l;v-t  by  the  nppeai-ance  of  a  bear  at 
largu  in  tlu;  streets.  The  inhabi- 
tants, it  may  be  iuiauined.  fled  in 
all  directions,  and  it  wan  not  >dth- 
ont  considerdide  difficulty  and  peril, 
that  the  unwelcome  strangor  was 
ci^itared.  This  was  effected  ai  last, 
hy  some  one  from  a  first-floor  win- 
dow, flinging  a  net  over  Bruin,  and 
during  his  efforts  to  disentangle 
himself,  the  ch?nT<  which  he  had 
broken  was  niside  nuee  more  secure 
around  his  neck.  It  ajipciirs  tliat  an 
enterprising  hairdrusscr  h;id  maiie 
this  singular  purchase  the  previous 
day  from  a  travelling  menagerie 
overstocked  with  beara^  meaning  to 
kill  and  extract  the  grease  from  this 
inhshitant  of  the  Polar  regions.  Ah 
.maybe  surmised,  the  iiihablfanls  of 

 ,  takiii*^  the  law  into  theii'own 

hands,  insisted  ujxni  tlie  hair- 
dresser's at  onee  fullilliii«^  his  iiiten- 
iiouH,  antl  Bruin  wim  despatched 
without  further  loss  of  time."  * 

*  Horrible!  What  a  predica* 
ment — ^meeting  a  bear,  in  a  euL- 
de-MC,  we'll  say,  will  i  1 1 1  a  i  lianceof 
escape !  If  one  clambered  up  a 
water-pipe,  why  the  bcnr  would 
come  affer  one.  and  of  course 
Tinbody  would  open  a  door  or  a 
window  to  let  one  in.  one  was 
killed,  then  ?  * 

*  Ko,  apparently  not ;  but  here  is 
a  garotte  robbery,  in  which  the  snf- 
ferer  has  been  fearfully  wounded. 
'*0n  Tuesday  night  last,  as  a 
gentleman  named  Hilman  w  as  walk- 
ing" down  Baker  Street,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  he  was  met  by  "* 

*  Olivia,  my  dear ! '  cries  Miss 
Prin^le,  tjiierin;^  the  room  in  a 
fume  :  '  do  come  and  give  me  your 
advice.  I  am  terribly  put  out. 
That  stupid  creature  of  mine  has 
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been  and  mistukt'ii  the  order  I  gave 
her  so  dUtindlij^  and  trimmed 
my  * 

*  Well  ? '  said  Mr.  Marston,  im* 
patiently,  ^  go  on ;  what  was  he  met 
by?' 

*  My  new  green  satin  gown—-  * 
'  What  ?  '  he  inqoired  again,  yet 

more  impatiently. 

*  With  black  instead  of  white 
lace ! '  screamed  Aunt  Clo.  *  And 
it's  cni — that  is  the  worst  of  it — all 
round  the  necl'^  and  the  annt  too — 
Oh,  it's  abominable  !  * 

'What  the  deuce  is  yom*  aunt 
talking  about  ?  Who  is  it  that  is 
cut  round  the  neck,  and  the  arms, 
too  ?  I  wish  people  would  speak 
distinctly.  The  robber  couldn't 
have  had  time  to  maim  him  in  that 
wnv,  m  the  street,' 

Olivia  lancrhed  heartHv. 

'  It  s  my  aunt's  dress  she  is  talk- 
ing olV 

'  Oh,  confound  her  dress,'  lie 
muttered  to  himself. 

^  Isn't  it  provoking  ? '  continued 
Miss  Pringle,  too  much  absorbed  in 
her  woe  io  think  of  joking.  *  And 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  wear 
it  at  the  Pomfrets;  and  now  the 
black  is  spoilt,  for  what  I  wanted 
it.' 

*  It  will  look  very  nice  where  it 
is, — on  the  green,'  ob8er>-ed  Olivia. 

*  Not  at  all.  I  look  a  perfect 
flight  in  green,  ^vithout  white  to 
reHere  it.  I'U  make  her  unpick  it, 
every  stitch.  Servants  are  the  pla  gue 
of  one's  Hfe,  that's  the  truth,  Olivia. 
Tliey'rc  always  stupid  —  always 
T»^^kipg  mistakes.  Do  come  up  to 
my  room,  my  dear,  and  give  me 
your  advice.' 

*  I  will  come  presently,  when  T 
have  don©  reading  the  paper,  Aunt 
Clo.' 

Then,  as  ^r.  !^Iarston  heard  the 
door  close  behind  his  irritated  sister- 
in-law,  he  murmured — 

*■  Foolish  woman !  I  say,  Olivia, 
when  you  go  to  l>allB  and  dinners, 
don't  let  them  turn  your  h^d, 
girl,  and  stnff  it  full  of  hnery  and 


nonsense.  Else,  may  be,  you  had 
better  have  staved  at  home.' 

The  Wednesday  came  :  and  wit- 
nessed that  event  which,  by  the 
force  of  a  strong  will,  ^Gsb  Pringle 
had  brought  about.  Olivia  Marston 
was  present^  for  the  firat  time  in 
her  life,  at  an  English  dinner-parfy. 
And,  contrary  to  her  o^vn  expecta- 
tions,  she  was  amused.    Her  right- 
hand  neiirld)our,  Mr.  Lionel  Pomfret 
(who  had  taken  her  in,  by  Mrs. 
Porafret's  dexterous  arrangement), 
did  not,  indeed,  addi^ess  a  single 
syllable  to  her,  during  dinner ;  and 
ae  Olivia  was  not  accuBtomed  to  try 
and  maJce  conversation  to  young 
men,  she  resigned  herself,  without 
any  compunction,  to  the  pleasant 
neighbour  who  sat  on  her  other 
side.     The  heir  of  th^  bouse  of 
Prtmfr  rt  was  small,  and  sickly-look- 
ing, v/irh  neat,  mean  features,  an 
nnwiiolesome  colour,  and  a  glass  in 
his  eye.    His  very  thin  hair  was 
gummed  tight  to  his  head,  and  his 
diminutive  monstsohes  gununed 
straight  on  end,  away  from  his  &oe. 
He  wore  a  veiy  elaborate  shirty  with 
large  pearl  studs ;  and  in  the  society 
of  ladies,  at  least, — as  may  have 
been  inferred  from  his  mother's  and 
sisters'  eonversation — lie  had  not  a 
word  to  say.    It  Avas  reported  by 
his  fi-iends  that  there  wei'e  certain 
exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  but  if  so, 
the  exceptions  did  not  fall  in  that 
circle  of  society  which  Mrs.  Pomfret 
cultivated;  and  this  was  perhaps 
quite  as  well.    Olivia's  left-hand 
neigbhonr  was  Julian  Westbrook. 
Mrs.  Pomfret  ^'iewed  the  arrange* 
ment  by  which  her  nephew  got  next 
Miss  Marst<m  wit!)  vexation,  ;nul 
now  that  she  saw  Olivia's  at  d m  "^'^ 
monopolised,  it  went  far  to  sjtoii 
the  pleasure  of  the  evening  for  the 
good  lady.    She  began  to  regret 
tiiat  she  had  asked  Julian  to  come. 
But  then  he  was  such  an  addition, 
on  these  occasions,  fJiat  it  was  felt 
to  be  dull  when  he  did  not  come ; 
and  his  aunt  could  never  withstand 
the  pleasure  of  securing  her  band- 
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»ome,  &8luoiiable  nephew,  who  had 
more  invitations  than  he  could  pos- 
flU^  accept,  and  wbo  indalged  Bis 
ank'e  wnknesa,  by  ralailiiig  the 

rip  of  ciicloB  beyond  berreaob. 
was  far  too  knowing  to  try  and 
entertain  Olivia  with  gneh.  Ha 
talked,  as  well  inforraed  men  of  the 
worll  tlo,  upon  a  variety  of  topics, 
with  equal  facility.  He  had  con- 
siderable taste  for  painting  and 
moRic  (of  the  modern  schools — he 
honestly  confessed  that  he  hated  all 
thai  was  *  elaasicaly*  in  either  art) ; 
hb  had  travelled  a  good  deal ;  he 
hid  at  least  dabbled  in  all  aorta  of 
books,  and  finally,  he  poeeeeaed  tbat 
sftaeaa  in  conveying  to  others  a 
nvicl  impression  of  whni  he  had 
iiL-M\{^  seen,  and  read,  which  is 
ti^utial  to  pleasantness.  If  tlie 
greater  part  of  those  ladies,  Iiow- 
ever,  who  had  sat  beside  J  ulian  at 
dinoers  that  s^ison,  had  listened  to 
bii  ow?enati0n  with  01iyia»  ihff 
nQoId  have  been  aorpriaed.  Be 
was  a  many-sided  man. 

The  annoyanoe  2£n.  Ponfret 
Bitarally  felt  at  seeing  her  son  so 
<T»Tnpletely     eclipsed    where  she 
wished  him  to  slime,  wa.s  connter- 
Haknecd,  in  son ) »  1 1  icasure,  by  watch- 
how  very  nil  (ly  Kate  and  Rnpert 
Marston  were  gciimg  on,  upon  the 
oppoaite  aide.   Before  the  second 
cavaa  was  off  the  table,  the  fond 
mother  bad  arranged  it  all  in  her 
evn  mind ;  and  was  calculating  what 
it  vaa  likely  that  Mr.  Marston  wonld 
anew  his  son.    Sir  James  Tellowly, 
the  East  India  Director,  "vvho  sat 
bemde  her,  found  that  liis  reiuarks 
fell  upon  inattentive  ears,  Init  Ihmmu:; 
a  good-natured  man,  and  knowing 
that  Lady  Yellow  ly  heraelf  was 
ahrays  sadly  preoccupied  during 
the  solemn  banqnets  which  they 
periodically  gave  in  Harley  Stveet, 
be  horo  1 1  (  J  vv  s  f  1 1  tment ;  but  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  Hiaa  Fringle, 
who,  indeed,  as  we  know,  required 
no  encouragement  to  talk  with 
amTiffli  volubilitv  for  two. 

V  was  another  point  upon 

TOL.  LXIY.— MO.  CCCJCXLV, 


which  Mrs.  Pomfret's  mind  was 
not  quite  at  rest  during  dinner. 
Indeed  w^en  she  turned  her  eyes 
in  the  dixeotion  of  a  rigid  eldeily 
young  lady  who  oat  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  table,  on  Mr.  Pomfret*8  ' 
left  hand,  the  thoughts  of  the 
hostess  became  harrowed  by  the 
cruel  suspicirni  flint  R^ie  liad  com- 
mitted a  breacii  of  etiquette.  On 
Mr.  Pomfret's  right,  sat  a  plain 
middle-aged  lady,  whose  husband, 
Captain  Bagshott,  was  a  dis- 
tmgnished  sulor.  He  it  was  who 
bad  handed  iJie  rigid  elderly  young 
lady  to  dinner ;  and  apparently  he 
did  not  find  hia  position  beside  her 
quite  agreeable.  Mrs.  Pom&et'a 
arrangements  had  been  all  thrown 
out,  owinf!^  to  Lady  Yellowly's  sud- 
denly having  the  influenza.  At  the 
last  moment,  little  Mary  —  only 
sixteen  —  was  dressed,  and  sent 
down,  to  fill  th^  vacant  seat  at 
teble. 

'Hy  dear  Misa  Pringle,'  said 

Mrs.  Pomfret,  immediately  the 
ladiea  had  retired,  while  abe  drew 

her  guest  at  the  same  time  to  a 
distant  comer  of  the  room,  ^  (h>  tell 
me  whether  IwaawTonir  lu  sending 
Mrs.  l^agshott  out  first,  before  Miss 
Tui  kame  ?  Ought  Miss  Turkame 
to  have  precedence,  as  a  baronet's 
daughter?  Captain  Bagshott,  you 
know,  iaC.B.,and  I  always  imagined 
that  the  wiToa  of  Conipaniona  of  the 
Bath,  you  know,  went  oat  be* 
fore  baronet*8  daughters,  but  I  tnoy 
be  mistaken — and  I  should  be  so 
distressed  to  have  done  what  looks 
so  ignorant  and  stupid,  l^fiss  Tnr- 
kaine  stands  very  much  upon  her 
precedence,  an  d  1  observed  that  she 
didn't  look  at  ail  pleased  during 
dinner.' 

Hiaa  Pringle  racked  her  brain  to 
recall  some 

how  the  delicate  qiieation  bad  then 
been  decided.  She  remembOTed 
upon  one  occasion,  at  Cheltenham, 
seeing  Mrs.  Carbuncle  taken  out 
before  Miss  Catherine  "Wen],  who, 
as  evezybody  knew,  was  a  baronet's 
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daughtc^r  ;  but  ilit-u  Mrs.  Cai'bimcl© 
was  niece,  by  marriage,  to  the  late 
Barl  of  ]fo«n%aniet^ — wlfidi  vight 
ndoe  Ik  difoenoe.  Upon  Ihe  whole, 
the  oaae  appeared  iimlved  in  sofih 
donbi^  and  there  was  so  much  to  be 
mid.  on  both  sides,  that  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  Mrs.  Pomfret's  mind 
when,  upon  reference  to  a  Pee  rage, 
at  Miss  Pringle*8  snggenLion,  the 
table  of  precedency  guve  it  taium- 
phantly  m  her  Ikvour. 

When  the  men  came  upstairs, 
ICss  Jfisrston  was  adced  to  sing  or 
jAaj^  and  upon  her  dediiiiDg*,  on 
iiie  score  that  her  musical  capaoitjr 
ms  small,  and  only  fit  fat  hOBW 
oonscunption,  Kate  sat  down  to  ac* 
eomy>!iTiy  her  cousin  Julian,  whose 
playing  on  the  French  horn  was 
renowned,  it  appeared.  With  that 
happy,  (careless  manner  of  his,  he 
jt-ose  \\x>m  ^liss  Marston's  side  on 
the  sofi^  and  indnoed  his  long  legs 
to  cany  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
pHMio,  where  Kate  had  been  sitting 
ready  for  some  minutes.  Tlien,  out 
of  a  rose-wood  casket,  he  drew 
a  beautifnllj'  finished  silver  horn. 
Now,  about  this  instrument  i\u'V(^ 
are  difierenceB  of  taste  ;  some  \wy- 
aons  are  dead  to  the  chami  of 
trumpets  :  but  few  women,  at  least, 
are  dead  to  the  charm  of  a  good- 
looking  man  erhaJiiig  his  vfttj  soni, 
apparently,  in  loog-mawn  cadences, 
with  g^race  and  gentleman-like  pro- 
priefy.  '  Mr.  Westbrook's  playing 
is  so  soft  V — '  So  much  feeling  !* 
Those  were  the  phrases  one  heard 
passed  round  tlie  room,  from  all  the 
pi  t  1 1  V  lips  present.  It  was  hnrd  if  so 
handsome  a  man.  playing  with  hucli 
expression,  should  not  be  allowed  a 
few  £ilse  notes.  And,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  did  not  d^y  himsdf  this 
hmty,  oooaaion^y. 

While  JoKsn  is  playing  '  Ange  si 
par*  with  impassioned  pathos,  and 
eyebrows  that  rise  and  Ml  ia  spn^ 
pathy  with  the  emotions  of  each 
bai%  Rupert  has  Bat  down  by  the 
Utile  quiet  school-girl,  who  is  won- 
dering if  any  one  wiU  ever  speak  to 


her,"  in  her  far-ofif  comer  of  the 
room.  He  has  firand  her  oat>  how- 
ofer.  Perhaps  he  waats  to  tidk  i» 
bar  of  her  Bister,  who  ie  engagedai 
the  piano  ?  Mrs.  Posnfret  nuket 
up  her  mind  that  this  most  be 
case.  She  fails  to  elicit  much  cor* 
roborfition  of  this  view,  however, 
when  bIic  questions  little  Mary  that 
nii?ht.  in  lier  room.  The  girl  thinks 
\i  wa.s  bo  kind  of  Mr.  Marston  to 
oome  and  sit  by  her  when  she  was 
an  akme ;  and  ne  is  so  nice,  and  ai^ 
handsome^  and  he  talked  to  pka* 
santly!  But  it  does  noi  appear 
thai  sister  Kate's  name  yns  men- 
tioned  between  the  two. 

The  little  schooi-girl  will  think  of 
that  evcTiin^r  f'>^  «  lonjj  time.  The 
young  man  will  go  awa>-,  and  forget 
all  about  it.  The  moral  of  which  is 
that  little  school-girls  had  better 
not  be  brought  down,  to  fill  up 
empty  places  at  dinner, 

Liomel,  the  whole  of  tiiis  swiiigy 
was  a  despair  to  Mrs.  Fomfiet 
Now  was  the  opportuni^,  when 
Olivia  was  sitting  on  the  soHi,  with 
a  place  unoccupied  beside  her,  and 
.TuliaT!  %v?is  busy  with  his  French 
horn,  lor  Lionel  to  redeem  hin  cba- 
racter.  Findmg  that  no  telegi'u]  ihic 
signals  })roduced  any  eflect  u}>oa 
her  son,  his  mother  took  the  ex- 
treme  meaeore  of  crossing  the  room 
to  imjplore  him  to  *  go  and  be  civil*^ 
to  Hiss  Marston. 

'  I  can't,  ma.  She  aini  one  «f 
my  sort.  She  regolarly  aewa  me 
up.' 

*  "  Sews  you  up  !'*  Xonsenso,. 
Lionel.  Don't  talk  in  that  absurd 
way — and  do  have  a  little  more 
self-confidence,  my  dear  boy.  She's 
a  most  charming  girl,  and  I'm  me 
not  the  least  shv.  Just  look  how 
Julian  and  she  nvfo  been  talkii^. 
Do  go  and  say  mmetkmg  ?  * 

*I  haven't  got  Julian's  cheek, 
ma.  He's  so  deuced  cheek}-,  he  is. 
And  then  he  has  always  lots  of 
chati"  ready.  T  haven't  any.  I  like 
a  jolly  woTnivu,  thatll  help  a  fellow 
on,  a  bit — ^not  such  a  swell  »» 
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IB.    It  .s  no  use,  ma— I  can't  ^ 
iuiii  ulk— I  don't  know  what  to  say.' 

With  a  hca^  sigh  the  maternal 
IfaedoAveUi  hettv^  benelf  away 
imrds  01ma*8  80&.  Sbe  mulb 
tru>i  to  time  snd  aoeident,  she  saw. 
let  a  jadioioiiB  word  va^kk  aot  he 
oat  of  place. 

*Mv  dear  boy,*  she  w1ii»-|>ored, 
sinkin*^  into  the  ctishnms  at  Uiivia's 
Fide,  *  is  so  verj'  ciiiiidunt— does 
hiiii^flf  AO  littie  justioo.  No  one 
knows  the  stores  of  his  mind — the 
refinment  of  bis  nainro  fer  ha 
Wfcr  flbowB  Hiiniwiif  as  he  really 
is^  Hi>:s  '^^ar8tOIL.  And  then  he  is 
80  afraid  of  not  pleasing^  of  being 
tiiooght  forward  and  so  on,  that 
when  he  admires  any  one  wry  Tniich, 
he  is  always  more  silent  than  ever 
— remains  at  a  distance,  and  shows 
to  the  worst  advantage.  It  is  such 
a  pity,  isn't  it  P' 
*iUb  !  a  gfroat  pity/ 
Olivia  was  listeimig  to  ^  Ange  si 
pnr/  and  thinking  of  the  last  time 
she  heard  it,  at  iosbon,  in  the 

*  Favorite.*  She  pcarccly  heard  a 
wonl  of  the  sibilation  Mrs.  Pomiret 
was  pourin!]^  into  her  ear. 

'  Some  people  have  the  eapacity 
of  making  the  most  of  their  gifts— 
Kke  Jnlmii,' '  ocmiiiiiiied  his  aant ; 
|Mid  HboBe  people  of  course  gti  on 
in  a  way  that  poor  Lionel,  I  fear, 
never  will.  It  is  wonderful  how 
Jaliaii  lias  p-ot  on !  But  then  he 
has  no  diffidence  tn  slnnd  in  Ids 
way — snch  an  lulvantnr;*  .  Plays 
charmino-ly^  doesn't  be  r  so  soft. 
Some  wooien,  however,  do  not  like 
quite  so  much  a  plomb — ^they  prefei- 

•  IMe  more  diffidenee  in  a  maa^ 
tnd  indeed  there  is  00  doaht  that 
the  moKt  valuable  qualities  are  not 
those  which  show  themselves  on 
the  surface,  however  attractive  it 
may  make  people  in  society, ' 

But  now  *  Anp^e  si  pnr '  liad  come 
to  an  end  ;  the  la.st  spasm  of  the 
eyebrows  liad  subsided;  the  silver 
bom  dropped  unidst  a  mnrmur 
ef  applause,  and  Mn«  Fomfret 
ctUsdavt, 


*  That  is  quite  beautiful,  my  dear 
Juliiiu,  but  you  mustn't  le^tve  off. 
They've  just  begun  another  rubber 
of  whist.  Do  pray  give  ns  soma* 
tbmg  else.  What  is  that  beaniifiil 
thing  we  heard  the  other  ni^^  at 
the  ooBcert — 8iin|^  by  that  pretty 
woman — don't  you  remember  ?  * 

*"  Robert,  toi  qui  j'aime,"  mam- 
ma/ said  Kit  I  '  Have  yoa  got  it 
ai'r.ui^ed,  Julian  ?' 

*No,'  he  answered  shortly;  *I 
haven't* 

*  I  wish  you*d  get  i^  Jntian,'  SMd 
his  annt^ '  X  never  hoard  anything 
more  thrilting  than  it  wasy  as  Idhat 
Jfn.  ...  ■  what  was  her  naaoM? 
sang  it,  with  such  intense  passion. 
Yon  mwf  remember,  Julian,  for  roti 
Avere  quite  excited  while  she  was 
.siiitring.  A  very  }ii\;tty  woman, 
and  such  a  \  oice.  1  have  it  ringing 
in  my  ears,  now.* 

-  ^It  requires  a  wnoBan's  Toioe  to 
give  that  song  effect^'  asid  the  bom- 
player,  indifferently.  *Here,  Kate, 
let  us  try  the  "  Trovatora'* ' 

*  By  all  mcfans.  Elllston  ^vas  the 
woman's  name,  mamma.  She  in  a 
beginner,  I  suppose,  for  I  have 
never  seen  her  name  anywhere  else. 
You  promised,  next  time  wo  saw  it 
down  ibr  a  ooooert^  that  you  would 

go-' 

*  Gome,  Kate,  let  ns  begin,'  aaod 
her  cousin  impatiently. 

As  the  party  from  the  GedaVB 

were  dri\-iTig-  home  that  eveninp^. 
Miss  Pringle  Nvas  loud  in  praise  of 
the  dehghtfol  evomiig  they  had 
passed. 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able than  Sir  Jamfls  Telloi^  dn- 
ring  dinnei^HBO  ohatly.  And  our 
nibber  realty  quite  reminded  me  of 

Harrowgate;  so  very  pleasant  Hr. 
Pomfrct  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  aad 
a  very  steady  nice  player,  and  he 
complimented  me  upon  my  play. 
We  won  two  rubbers,  01i%Ha.  As  to 
that  Captain  Ba^hott,  he  may  be  a 
very  gallant  offioer,  bat  I'm  very 
glad  he  wasn't  my  partner,  that's 
aU.    He  Temked  twice.    I  hope 
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you  amused  yourself,  my  dear.  I 
pitied  you  going  in  with  that  horrid, 
mdgair  eldest  son — ^the  011I7  one  of 
the  fiunily  that  is  objectioiiable,  eh  P  * 
(Tlie  &ct  is,  she  had  oveiheard 
Lionel  aak  his  mother  *  who  that 
littl  (  old  party  in  a  yellow  wig  is  ?  * 
Miss  Pringlc  never  could  forget 
this.  But  for  this,  she  would  have 
warmly  encouraged  Mrs.  Pomfret's 
maternal  scheme,  no  doubt ;  as  it 
was,  she  never  could  endure  his 
name  henceforward.)  *  However,' 
she  ocmtiniied,  *  you  were  not  depsii- 
<feii<  onbim,  IwBsgladtosee.  TThe 
big  man  seemed  to  make  himself 
pleasant,  didn't  he  ?  But  do  you 
like  all  that  tnunpeting  in  a  room? 
I'm  not  very  musical,  you  know,  so 
I*m  no  judge.  T  remt  ml)or  a  man 
once  playing  a  horn  or  somethmg 
under  my  -sWndow,  and  though  of 
course  it  was  gratifying,  I  thought 
it  a  horrid  bore ;  and  really  in  a 
xoom,  I  think  it  reminds  one  of 
beiiur  in  a  statf^coach.* 

*Hr.  Westbrook  plays  with  a 
ffreat  deal  of  expression,'  said 
Ulivia ;  *  I  Uked  it  so  mnch.  It's  a 
pity  that  ho  isn't  sdways  quite  in 
tune,  perhaps.' 

'"Always  ?'  said  Rupert,  lanLrliing. 
•  My  dear  Olivia,  "  the  wind  bluwcth 
where  it  listeth  in  that  man 
horn.  I  don't  &ncy  his  look  at 
all,  and  I  tliink  bis  playing  quite 
as  great  an  infliction  as  Annt  Clo 
does.' 

*  I'm  not  so  fastidious  as  you  are 
about  music,  fortunately.  I  believe 
T  can  get  pleasure  ont  of  what  isn't 
first-rate.' 

*  Then  the  fellow's  snoh  a  prig. 
I  hate  his  looks.* 

*  You  know  nothing  hut  his  looks, 
do  you  ?  You  didn't  talk  to  him. 
If  yon  bad,  yoa*d  bavB  finmd  bim 
Tery  pleasant,  and  not  at  all  con* 

'That's  what  women  always 
think  when  a  man  takes  the  trouble 

of  being  agreeable  tr>  thom .  T  never 
paw  a  fellow  give  Imnsclf  ^roaler 
airs.   Did  yon  notice  his  ni«.nnftr> 


to  his  aunt  and  cousins  ?  Such  a 
cool  baud.' 

don't  know  abomt  that.  ^  I 
didn't  ffhjlfi^  jioaKig  with  bim/ 
laughed  bis  sister.  *  I  only  know 
that  if  you'd  bad  Mr.  Xncmei  Pom- 
fret  sitting  on  one  side  of  you  at 
dinner,  you'd  have  been  prl^d  to  find 
any  on©  as  af3:ro cable  as  Mr.  West- 
brook  on  the  other. 

*  Youni^  Pomfret  doesn't  look  as 
if  he'd  set  the  Thames  on  fire — but 
his  sisters  are  niceish  girls — the 
youngest  is  a  pretty  little  thing.  I 
like  the  &milY  aitogetiber  better 
thmi  I  emoted.' 

Annt  Qo  was  dosizi^  audibly  in  a 
corner  of  the  carriage,  or  she  would 
not  have  allowed  such  tame  praise 

toDa8S  QnohaUenized. 

CHAPTEK  VI. 
AlIXIBTIBS. 

Biopert  Karaton's  anxieties  bad 
been  allayed  "upon  the  snbjeci 
of  Lozados,   or,  it  may  be  snp- 
posedf  he  would  hardly  have  en- 
tered so  readily  into  the  humours  of 
the  Pomfret   entertainment.  But 
ins  father's  old  friends,  Do  Castro 
and  Montallia.  as  well  as  other  Por- 
tuguese whom  he  had  consulted, 
laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  the 
greet  Lisbcm  boose  being  in  a 
critical  condition.    They  assnied 
him — and  had  they  not  been  in 
business  all  their  Hves  P — tiiat  such 
reports  were  not  nnfireqnently  set 
afloat,  to   servo   some  particnlnr 
end.  They  knew  there  wero  *  bears ' 
in  this  case,  who  were  trying  to  de- 
preciate the  market  of  Portnjniese 
stock.    Lozados  was  no  mcrcHJitile 
gambler — ^no  successful  man  of  yes* 
terday,  whom  a  ofaanoe  might  ruin, 
as  a  chance  had  made.  £Bis  credit 
was  consolidated  by  half  a  centuxy 
of  steadftst  reepectabili1y«  by  the 
npfighinesB   of  his  defdmgs,  the 
shrewdness  of  his  intellect,  nnd, 
nbove  nil,  by  his  abstinence  from 
all  speculation*   Rupert  was  only 
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too  glad  to  belli' vi'  tliat  the  wam- 
m^^  of  Mr.  CI: IX ton   and  other 
English  friends  had  no  other  foon- 
da&on  than  the  wise  general  prin- 
ofle,  tbat  an  ezoessm  rate  of  in* 
toett  paid  upon  o^ial  iiwiicftteg  a 
corresponding  amount  of  insecurity. 
As  be  could  not  bring  his  father  to 
idmit  this,  he  wisely  put  the  sub- 
ject away  from  his  nund  as  much  m 

The  intiinru  V  between  the  Pom- 
freto  aiid  Mr.  Marston's  ^unily 
ripened  in  a  way  that  ms  not  fore- 
teen  or  lought,  and  oonkl  loareelj 
be  aoooontra  for»  by  Olivia  and  her 
brother.  The  etrong  will  of  the 
mother  on  the  one  side,  who  lost  no 
opportunity  of  cultivating  this  inti- 
rrnry.  and  the  readiness  of  the  aunt 
to  f  ia brace  such,  on  the  other,  were 
the  two  motive  powers  that  brought 
about  this  result.  Upon  some  pre- 
text or  otlier  no  tiuree  days  elapsed 
irithont  an  mterchange  of  notes,  a 
fin^  a  walk  together,  a  party  made 
up  to  some  exhibition  in  London, 
an  evening  spent  at  the  Park,  or 
one  of  the  few  favoured  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret  patroTiised.  It  followed  that 
Olivia  saw  very  much  more  than 
Bi^rt  of  their  new  friends.  Except 
i&  the  case  of  their  erening  meet- 
ings, whioli  with  all  Hrs.  Pomfiret's 
best  endeaTonteooidd  only  be  ocoa- 
eioDal,  the  young  man  of  business 
was  of  course  absent.  Tlie  flame 
wliich  the  anxious  mother  flattered 
herself  was  lit  that  first  m  t  ning  did 
not  bum  as  ^ngorously  as  could  bo 
wished ;  yet,  Heaven  knows,  it  was 
not  for  WBtst  of  fiuinlng.  •  Bnpert 
socepted  their  inTxtatioDs,  and  went 
with  them  to  the  opera.  He  talked 
and  laughed  with  Kate,  as  in  duty 
bound;  indeed*  he  thooght  her  a 
very  nice  girl;  but  be  went  no 
further.  He  was  not  the  least  bit 
ui  love,  though  poor  Mrs.  Pomfret 
still  tried  hard  to  persuade  liei-selt 
thtt  atns  was  the  case.  Unfor- 
tsDsMj  there  was  another  heart 
ooQoenied  in  the  matter,  whioh 


anxious  mammtia  in  like  circum- 
stances are  apt  to  forget.  Kate  was 
not  yet  a  blasee  young  lady ;  she  had 
been  out  a  couple  of  years,  but  had 
seen  fern  men  m  any  degree  of  inti- 
macy. This  young  and  good-looking 
man,  she  was  now,  for  three  or  four 
months,  seeing  veiy  often.  It  was 
small  wonder  that  though  Rupert's 
attitude  remaine<l  nnrhnnged,  the 
girl  was  gniduiiUy  failinix  in  love, 
or  fancying  lu  rself  so,  which,  for 
the  time  being,  at  all  events,  camo 
to  tiie  Bame  thing.  Foolish  Hrs. 
Pomfret ! 

Towards  Ofivia,  therefore,  from 
different  motives,  the  feelings  of 
both  mother  and  daughter  were 
drawn.  They  Tieither  of  them  re- 
laxed their  t  tl'orts  to  win  her  friend- 
ship ;  and  to  sue] I  n  meanure  of  that 
sentiment  m  spi  ingi  Irom  gratitude 
for  kindness  they  attained.  She 
felt^  indeed,  a  HTelrdestre  to  respond 
to  their  warm  demonstrations  of 
aflection.  The  circle  of  her  friends 
had  hitherto  been  so  limited,  espe- 
cially among  women,  that  she  could 
not  remain  untouched  by  the  efforts 
of  mother  and  daughter  to  break 
through  the  cold  ground  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  draw  closer  to  her. 
Most  people  with  any  power  of 
attraction  abont  them  have  known 
whsA  it  was  to  meet  with  some 
enthusiastic  admirer,  who  by  the 
sheer  strength  with  which  he  fastens 
and  holds  on  to  tlieir  friendship, 
leaves  them  without  the  power  to 
shake  him  away.  This  was  pretty 
much  the  case  wilh  Oiivia  and  her 
new  friends.  Kate  was  very  com- 
monphoe,  hat  she  wss  a  blioid  wcn> 
Clipper  of  Olivia's,  partly,  no  donht, 
in  oonseqnence  of  Bnpert.  Mrs. 
Pomfret's  was  even  a  more  genninie 
admiration.  Quite  apart  from  the 
insane  idea  which  possef^aed  her,  of 
forcing  a  wife  upon  her  son,  and  the 
many  advantages  which  ^fiss  Mar- 
ston  united  for  the  part  of  daughter- 
in-law,  the  elder  lady  had  that  per* 
oeptiMm  of  Olivia's  eharaoter,  which 
a  lower  natnre^  coming  in  oontoct 
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oMii'nff    There  mm  no  one  point 

of  resemUeiice  between  them. ;  bat 
tliifi,  though  it  might  render  sym- 
pathy diftlcnlt  on  Olivia's  part,  was 
certainly  an  additional  attraction 
in  Mrs.  Porafret'H  eyes.  Slie  was 
so  far  removed  from  a  dull  woman 
tliuL  she  knew  her  own  Hhori- 
ooaungs,  and  oonld  appreciate  qiiaH* 
tiee  to  iriiich  die  was  QoaoonstomedL 
OliTia's  smii^ity  and  nnworld- 
linesB,  her  nnselfishncss,  and  the 
absence  in  her  of  all  pretension,  all 
effoH  to  nt tract  admiration,  were 
great  charms  in  Mrs.  Pomixet's 

*■  That  girl  will  be  the  making  of 
Lionel,'  said  the  worthy  mother  one 
ii%^t  to  her  kneband.  *  She  is  a 
time  lath',  Pomfret;  that  iewhat 
Olivia  Marston  i%  eod  irhat  lionel 
IMN1I9,  to  dxaw  him  ont  properly. 
Mark  my  words,  ho  will  bo  a  dif- 
ferent man  when  they've  been  mar- 
ried a  3' ear.' 

*  But,  my  dear,  it  seems  to  me — 
eh  ? — that  he  doesn't  fancy  tiiu 
giri.  He  doesn't  epeek  half  a  doeen 
irofds  to  her  when  ahe  is  here,  and 
I  don't  think  he  ever  calls  there. 
Ton  know  best^  mj  dear^  I  dare 
say ;  bnt  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  no  ohanee  of  tin's  eomin!]^ 
to  pass,  at  present,  a  bit  more  thau 
there  wfus  ol'  his  marrying  Miss 
Wddc  last  year,  or  ^liss  ' 

*0h,  PcHnfret,  don't  revert  to 
that,  please,  rm  qoite  ashamed  of 
mjself  when  I  thiiuc  of  mj  having 
wanted  him  to  marry  tibat  girL  fi 
waa  all  my  horrid  woridliaess; 
there  was  nothing  but  her  connec- 
tion to  re  ro  mm  end  her.  This  is  a 
very  diUcreut  case.  The  man  who 
gets  Olivia  Mars! on,  I  don't  care 
who  he  la,  ii  hu  b  a  duke's  eld-esi 
Pomfretk  he  is  a  Incirr  man. 
And  I  don't  despair.  She  is 
geUing  aoenstomed  to  ns'sow,  and, 
there's  nothing  like  a  girl  getting 
to  know  a  man's  family  will.  She 
knows  what  she  has  <j-ot  to  look  to. 
I  ooni'ess  it  will  require  manage- 


meat,  Pomfret — a  good  deal  of 
management*  hot  ilot,  you  know, 

I'm  accustomed  to.  And  for  mj 
dear  boy,  I  do  fisel  it  if  a  priae 

worth  trjnng  for.' 

*  If  1  were  to  oifer  an  ojiminn,' 
said  Mr.  Pomfret,  liesitatmgly, 
and,  as  usual,  with  great  deference 
to  his  better  half,  '  it  would  be  that 
Lionel  has  no  chanoo  oven  if  he 
were  to  tiy,  which  he  doesn't— as 
long  as  Jn&an  is  alwa^  here.  Yon 
shouldn't  ask  him  qoite  so  often,  if 
you  want  to  get  Lionel  to  talk  to 
the  g^irl,  my  deiir.  It's  no  hiisinf^ss 
of  mine,  of  ct)nrse  ;  I  merely  uiibr 
an  upimon.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  Mim  Marbton  ilnds  Juiiiau  a 
veiy  agreeable  IIbUow,  as,  indeed,  he 
is ;  biS  it  isn't  your  boy's  gsms^ 
that's  lOl* 

'Well,  Pomfret^  Jnlian  is  your 
nephew,  remember,  and  has  been 
brought  up  like  one  of  ourselves 
here.  Ho  has  always  como  down 
whenever  he  likes,  and  I  dou't  see 
how  I*c^i  btop  his  visits  Huddenly. 
Besides,  my  dear,  with  aU  his 
fimlts  (and  I  know  he  is  horridly 
selfish  and  a  euMNnw  Boojet),  Jnliaa 
is  immensely  useftd,  aadlelKnildn't 
like  to  throw  him  over  quite.  Bat 
T  told  01i\na  Marston  at  the  very 
first,  and  I  have  repeated  it  con- 
stantly since,  that  Julian  isn't  a 
marrying  man,  I  told  her  alx>ut 
that  aSmt  nvn  years  ago,  and  how 
many  other  scrapes  he  had  been  ni  ' 
aHogeiher;  in  snort^  I  thengbt  it 
risfat  to  open  Aer  mfea  aboat  hisL 
01i\'ia  is  a  ren/  superior  girl.  Pill 
not  afraid  of  her  £ftUing  in  love 
with  him.  She  likes  him  very  well 
to  talk  to,  and  that  is  ail,  depend 
on  it.' 

*  Oh,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  you're 
righi,'  said  Mr.  Pomfret^  as  he 
tamed  round  and  feil  aaieep. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  things 

at  die  end  of  three  months  from 
the  day  Miss  Marston  first  dined 
Caverton  Park.     How  far  Mrs. 

Pomfret  was  justified  in  the  inter- 
pretation wo  have  just  heard  her 
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of  Ae  joimg  ladj's  Muun 
tmifds  JnliaiL  WosiibRMk  wiU 

BqMft  fiNBnd  himself  in  the  same 
mhray-carriage  with  Lionel  and 
two  of  his  choice  companions,  one 
eremng,  on  his  way  from  town. 
The  vonng  men  were  discussing 
juimi,  by  no  lueans  a  iuvuarite 
wSk  tmj  of  tiwm,  wbea  Bapert 
4il«ed  the  eairiage. 

*8iidhach»£ariroBifln!  abrm 
IB  a  mess  with  one  or  other*  He 
vsat  on  hkc  anything  last  year  with 
a  gal  at  Brighton,  and  then  walked 
off  as  cool.  DVou  remember,  too, 
that  little  actresii  he  wa^  ho  sweet 
on,  two  years  ago  ?  By  Jovo !  that 
was  near  being  a  pr^iy  kettle  of 
lih.  He  waa  awfulj  apoony.* 

*Birt  ahe  waa  married  1' 

' That  was  irhat aafed  him,  man! 
Wliy,  Ueaa  yon,  yon  didn't  think 
Julian  was  over  particular  about 
the  seventh  commandment,  did 
jtm  ?  Bill  says  that  he  was  very 
near  having  to  tight  a  duel  at  Baden 
iagt  year  about  a  liooshian  princess. 
Ican't  think  what  the  women  see 
shoot  him,  far  my  part,  cmly  he*a 
SBoh  a  lot  of  farasa.' 

That  was  jiretty  much  Rupert's 
UDsxpreaaed  opinion,  too.  His  bUe 
rose  whenever  he  found  himself  in 
ttis  man's  company.  Ue  could  be 
lenient — knowing  his  own  weakness, 
bow  could  lie  be  otherwi<?e  ? — to  the 
£[>Uit^  of  pirbsiou ;  but  to  the  syste- 
satic  Tioe  and  hearHesa  ianiBUng 
Wgetton  of  vanity  alone,  he  was 
utterly  pitiless. 

It  is  a  Jane  morning.  At  the 
CJedsia  breaik&at  is  just  over,  and 
Olivia  come*?  ont  upon  the  tt»rniee 
lfxjki!:rr  ns  fi'csh  in  her  muslin  dress 
as  the  rose  she  stoops  to  gather. 
Then  she  looks  out  to  the  river 
between  the  black  anns  of  the 
SBdats,  and  now  to  the  pea-green 
Uds  beyond,  where  the  hnttercnps 
flhhie  Hke  specks  of  cold  in  the  gh^ 
toing  sunlight,  and  natnre  stares 
oat  as  hard  and  vividly  brilliant  as 
tbe  cmdeat  Fre-Baphashte  picture. 
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SmddenlT,  between  tboee  fields 
and  hoTi  the  aharp  prew  of  a  boat 
is  seen  parting  the  swift-flowing 
wateia      the  river.     Then  the 

single  figure  in  ih}9  'out-rig^r* 
becomes  visible,  plymg  a  long,  slow, 
vigorous  stroke,  tiiat  sends  the  foam- 
flakes  flying  from  his  uar.  And 
then,  by  a  neatly  executed  man* 
csavre,  the  boat,  obeying  the  hand  of 
its  master,  nms  into  a  little  creek 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cedars  garden. 
Olivia  has  recognised  the  boat  and 
its  oocnpant.  He  has  more  than 
once  paid  visiiB  thus,  whereby  the 
%'illage  and  neighbourhood  have  lost 
the  opportunity  of  discussinar  why 
Mr.  Westbrook  s  liorse  should  be 
seen  so  often  turnii^  in  at  the  gate 
of  the  Cedars.  Ifl'ever  before^  howw 
ever  has  he  called  so  eavlT.  Olivia 
wondefs  what  has  broaght  him  at 
this  hour,  and  remembers,  with 
some  annoyance,  that  Kupert,  whose 
prf 'ill (lice  against  Westbrook  is  still 
great,  has  been  detsiined  an  hour 
later  than  nanal,  and  is  still  in  the 
house.  The  tail,  strong  hgure  of 
the  rower,  a  loose  jacket  thrown 
over  his  striped  jersey,  his  fiMse  and 
hands  tanned  already  many  degrees 
browner  ihan  when  we  saw  hmi  in 
the  spring,  comes  with  its  long  in- 
dolent gait  swinging  up  acrop«  the 
lawn  towards  the  t^«rnicc  where 
OUvia  stands.  She  does  not  call  her 
aunt  or  retire,  as  most  properly 
bred  young  ladies  would  think  it 
necessary  to  do.  She  simply  aits 
down. 

*I  sm  an  eariy  visitor,  Miss 
ICarston ;  excase  me.   I  am  rowing 

part  of  the  way  up  to  Windsor,  and 
stopped  to  ask  yon  a  question  on 
tlie  way.  The  Guards  have  a  ball 
there  iiryt  wek.  Will  yon  ji^o,  if! 
get  you  ami  your  aunt  an  inv  itatiun  ? 
I  Am  sure  I  can  manage  it,  and  I 
think  yon  woold  be  amused.  Do 
say  **  Yes."  * 

Olivia  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 
Snoh  dissipationB  sro  quite  ont 
of  my  line.    Do  you  know,  1  have 
never  been  to  a  baU.' 
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*So  nmoh  ilie  beiter.  Make  a 
b^giimJiig  now,  then.' 

'Tbe  quiet  old  bouse  wouldn't 
know  what  to  make  of  it  if  I  were 
to  be  away  all  nighi.  No,  yoa 
mufitn't  tempt  nic/ 

*  But  why  not  ?  Surely  yon  do-o  't 
want  to  lead  thi.s  monastic  lite  ibr 
ever?  Your  father  can't  object, 
I'm  sure.' 

'  Bless  me,  Mr.  Westbrook ! '  ez- 
daimed  Aunt  Clo^  snddenlj  oommff 
oat  froni  the  drswing^rooniy  with 
her  knitting  in  her  hftnd,  'wboM 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  ?  Well, 
this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  !  I 
heard  voices,  and  tlionjrVit  IW  just 
see  who  it  was.  Dear  me  I  what  a 
heat  you're  in.  Have  you  asked 
Mr.  Westbrook  if  he  would  take 
anything,  Olivia  r ' 

'Notibuig,'  said  JuKan  qniddy, 
before  Olivia  coald  rf4>ly  *,  '  I  only 
came  to  olferyoa  and  Min  MnntcMa 
tickets  for  the  Gnavds*  ball  at 
Windsor  next  week.  SeTend  of 
them  are  great  friends  of  mine,  and 
I  know  I  could  get  tickets;  but 
your  niece  declines.' 

^  Declines  \*  cried  Miss  Pringle. 
*  Gbticious  goodness,  Olivia,  why  on 
earth  should  you  decline  Mr.  West- 
brook*e  yexy  civil  offer  P  Fm  snre, 
when  I  wae  a  girl,  I  abonld  have 
inmped  at  it;  and,  indeed,  though 
1  no  longer  dance  (I  have  given  it 
up  for  the  last  year  or  two,  though 
people  fold  me  there  was  no  ncccff- 
mttj  for  it),  still,  I  confess,  I  should 
enjoy  u:mTi^  to  the  ball  vastly.* 

*'VVel],  dear  aunt,  you  can  go,' 
said  Olivia,  witli  a  sly  smile  at  the 
comers  of  her  mouth,  as  she  glanced 
towards  Jnlian.  *  There  is  nothing 
.to  prevent  you,  that  I  know  of^  if 
Mr.  Westbrook  procnree  you  the 
invitation.  By  the  bye,*  she  added, 
*of  course  I  need  not  ask  if  the 
Pomirets  are  going.  £ate  enjoys  a 
ball  so  much.' 

*Well,'  said  Westbrook,  colour- 
ing slif^htly,  *at  present  I  haven't 
askeil  for  iiiviiatious  for  tlieni;  but 
if  yon  go,  I'll  try  and  manage  to 


get  tickets  for  my  aunt  and  Kate. 
As  to  Idonel,  of  course  it  is  oat  of 

the  question.' 

*Mr.  Weethrook,  you  ought  to 
get  your  aunt  and  cousin  tickets 
hefor<e  any  one  else.  As  to  n^- 
s^lf — 

'Don't  be  absurd!'  struck  in 
Aunt  Clo.  *I  shall  tell  yonr  j»apa, 
Olivia,  and  then  you  will  be  moAie 
to  accept,  as  yon  were  about  the 
opera,  which  I  am  anre  we  enjoyed 
vaetly,  Mr.  Weetbrobk,  thanks  to 
you.  Why,  when  your  papa  is  in 
bed  and  adeep,  child,  what  is  there 
to  prevent  your  being  at  a  ball  ?  * 

OH\*ia  hesitated  a  moment. 

*  I  don't  know  what  Rupert  raay 
think  a1x)ut  it ;  I  could  not  accept 
without  consulting  him.  Will  there 
be  an  invitation  for  my  brother  aku, 
Mr.  WeatbrookF' 

*  I  am  almoBt  afraid  not  I  will 
manage  it  if  I  can ;  bnt  men's  in- 
vitationB  are  more  difficult  to  get, 
as  you  can  understand.' 

*  At  all  event.q,'  she  said,  in  lier 
quick,  decisive  way,  *  I  ara  quite 
resolved  upcm  one  point.  1  cannot 
think  of  accepting  this  invitation 
at  youi-  hands  until  the  Pondi'ets 
have  been  invited  first.  I  will  ^peak 
to  Rupert  in  the  meantime.' 

Westbrook  did  not  relish  this 
ultimatum,  and  Aunt  Clo  tried  to 
overrule  it,  but  Olivia  was  fina. 
Promising  to  call  the  following  day, 
the  young  man  shook  hands  with 
both  ladies,  and  trailed  lazily  back 
acTOSS  the  luwn,  towards  iiis  boat. 
The  next  moment  liupert  came  out 
upon  the  terrace.  Aunt  Clo  l)egan 
with  volubility  to  explain  the  object 
ofWestbroorsearl^Tiait.  Bnt  the 
brother,  drawing  his  sister^s  band 
within  his  ann,  walked  slowly  away 
down  the  terrace  walk,  without  re- 
plying to  Aunt  Clo'  s  eager  demand 
for  his  approval  of  the  ball  project. 

*  I  don't  like  that  fellow's  ooDuag 
here  so  much,  Olivia.* 

'You  hear  what  if  was  brought 
hail  now  ? — to  oiler  to  get  us  tickets 
for  the  Guards'  hall  at  Windsor.' 
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'Ton  did  not  accept,  I  hopeF^  he 
Biid  sbarplj. 

*WeIl,  no ;  I  said  I  would  tpeak 
tojou.   My  lather,  I  know,  will 

cr:e  my  goinpr,  if  Atmt  Clo  spf*aks 
:^  h^'r/i  about  it.  Of  course  I 
^jiuuldn't  go  unless  you  had  an  in- 
niatiou,  and  would  go  too.' 

*Then  von  may  be  very  sure  I 
flhall  not  do  ihai»  on  auy  invitation 
of  Westhrook's.' 

'Wbv  not?'  aaked  OliTia^  eo* 
banng. 

*  Why  not !  Because  I  hate  the 
fellow.  I  haven't  the  least  ohjection 
to  the  ball  iteelf.  If  you  can  get 
au  invitation  l>v  any  other  means, 
vou  shall  go  ;  but  I  have  every  ob- 
jMtion  to  Yonr  owingyour  invitation 
to  that  feUow — to  your  being  seen 
musk  witk  him— to  yoor  putting 
yourself  nnder  any  8ort  of  obliga- 
tion to  him.  I  thmk  it  would  be  a 
disadvantage  to  yon,  Olivia,  for  it 
to  be  &iid  thnt  was  paying  you 
attention.  He  has  done  so  to  heaps 
of  other  girls,  and  I  don't  choose 
joa  to  be  cast  in  with  the  lot  of 
thoae  he  has  flirted  and  amnaed 
Hininlf  with^  and  fofgotten— though 
eran  tJuU  I  ^onld  think  a  less  mis. 
fbrtone,  almoat^  than  your  manying 
him,  if  there  was  the  least,  ehance 
of  such  a  thinpr  * 

*  There  ia  no  such  chance,'  said 
Olivia,  impatiently  ;  '  l  ut  why  are 
you  so  prejudiced  r  It  la  unworthy 
of  you,  Eupeii.* 

'Becanaa,  Itell  you,  I  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  him.' 

'Baiwhjff  Ton  go  on  repeating 
those  vi^^e  rumours — do  yoU  ab- 
solutely kiujw  the  truth  of  nny  of 
them  ?  I  hate  stabbi  n    i  n  th  e  dark . ' 

'His  reputation  is  well  known. 
Besides,  any  one  with  any  know- 
ledge of  the  world  can  see  what 
mi  of  man  he  ia.' 

*I  ha^e  no  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Of  course  I  can  see  that  he 
has  had  much  to  Spoil  him,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
mhim.  TUivcrthelo^H.  He  seems  so 
soficeptible  to  good  intlaence.  I 


&ney  he  has  never  known  what  it 
was  to  be  feally  attached  to  any  one 

yet.' 

*  And  therefore  you  think  there 
are  exc^^sf'^  to  be  Timde  for  him  ? 
If  youjui^^ed  quite  di.spassionat^ly, 
Olivia,  yon  would  not  think  so. 
The  man  will  never  bt?  really  at- 
tached to  any  woman— it  isn't  in 
him.  He's  vain  and  selfish,  and  he 
baa  made  many  a  woman  miserable 
by  his  good  looks  and  his  plauaihle 
smooth  tongue.  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  inquire  about  him,  and 
I  have  learnt  quite  enough  to  juRtify 
the  antipathy  I  felt  towards  him 
from  the  very  first.  I  know  the 
sort  of  man  so  well !  '  he  added 
vehemstttly,  digging  the  end  of  his 
stick,  as  he  sptuce,  into  the  lawn  on 
which  they  were  walking. 

*  His  aant  iipaies  no  pains  to . 
let  one  know  her  nephew's  short* 
comiTicirs,  but  tis  she  always  con- 
tra.st«  them  with  her  son's  per- 
fections, I  don't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  her.  Mrs.  Pomfret  is  a 
very  good  woman,  and  I  am  senai^ 
ble  of  all  her  kindness  to  me— »lnit 
npon  some  snbjeota  she  is  quite 
demmted.' 

Olivia  said  this,  because  she  was 
confident  that  it  was  from  Mrs. 
Pomfret  that  Rupert  had  heard  so 
much  to  Westbrook's  disadvantage ; 
and  because  sIh?  felt  resentful  of 
this  particular  mode  of  pushing  her 
son's  intersat,  which  ihc  good  lady 
was  disposed  to  employ. 
•  *  I  don't  listen  to  women's  gossip,' 
replied  Mafston  disdainfully.  *A 
man's  character  is  generally  judged 
pretty  ftyrly  by  his  fellow  men. 
Westbrook  has  few  stiiunch  Jriende 
— he  has  plenty  of  intimate  ac- 
quaintances. He  is  looked  upon  as 
veiy  good  company — light  in  hand, 
agmable^  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world.  Ko  human  being  would 
ever  think  of  sending  for  him  in 
sickness,  or  applying  to  him  in  any 
strait  wluitever ;  and  though  I  have 
met  with  many  men  whc  said  they 
"  liked  "  lum,  1  have  never  met  one 
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wlio  delndMl  huoudf  iiilo  tibo  belief 
ihtiA  if  be  wm  to  die  io>iiion<oir, 
Westbrook  \7oiild  care  one  straw.' 
*■  I  think  yWL  ai^  'wiong,  Bnpeit^ 

— I  til  ink  you  are  qnite  Mrrong  as 
to  his  having  no  feeling/  rctnrned 
his  sister,  warmly,  '  l^Vom  all  X 
have  ever  heard  him  say  * 

*Ay — thai  H  it.  He  tall'n  senti- 
ment beautifully,  doesn't  he  ? 
'Gvm  me  a  man's  actuma  to  jud^ 
him  by.  This  Mow,  Olma,  ia 
quite  nnworthy  of  yon.  Taike  oaxe 
what  you  are  aboiit,  lUbe  ease 
befiM^  it  is  too  late — and  yen  make 
yonrself,  and  my  father  and  me 
miserable.'  She  cheeked  the  words 
which  ro.se  to  her  lips,  and  was 
silent  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then 
she  raised  her  i'acc  to  his,  and 
kissed  him.  'Your  anxiety  about 
me  makes  you  exaggerate  ereiy- 
tidaff,  dear  boy.  Thmia  no  danger 
•of  i£]8  coming  to  pass.  I'm  not 
vain  enongh  to  fimoy,  because  Mr. 
Weetbrook  has  paid  me  a  little  at* 
tcntion,  that  T  am  the  one  favoured 
woiTirm  who  has  at  last  secured  the 
afl'teiions  of  this  very  volatile 
gentleman.  Your  fears  are  quite 
premature.' 

^Tbat  may  be— I  hope  it  is  so— 
bat  that  doem't  alter  tim  case. 
Yon.  ISke  loam. — yon  don't  deny  it^ 
You  woirt  believe  a  word  against 
him.  Who  ahall  say  that  while 
this  fellow  "means  nothing,"  as  the 
phrase  goef?, — while  he  tliinks  it 
fine  tiiii  to  be  amusiutr  himself  with 
a  gil  l  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
world,  you  may  gradually  £eJl  in 
love — and  * 

*  I  should  have  thought  you  knew 
me  better  than  to  have  any  fear 
4}f  that  aort,'  said  Olrria. 

*WeIl,  supposing  for  argmnent'a 
sake,  that  he  really  loves  yoo,  and 
asks  you  to  be  his  wife,  are  you 
prep?ir<'(1  to  refuse  him?' 

*  Certainly  lam — at  present'  (the 
words  were  more  assured  than  the 
mMiner).  *T  don't  knnw  enough 
of  him.    I  like  him,  that's  all — 

Ton  kaow,  toe,  liiat,  as  long  as 


my  fbtiber  Hvea,  I  shall  merer  leave 
bun.    It  ia  a  charge  cmr  beloTed 

mother  gave  me  when  she  died— • 
and  Mr.  Westbrook  ia  luit  likafy  to 

take  a  wife  under    such  circum- 

staneep.  Fancy  such  a  gay  man 
leading  what  we  calls  oiir  *'  monas- 
tic life!"'  She  smiled.  '  You  see  I 
have  no  delusions  about  him,  only  I 
think  you  are  unjust — v^ery  unjust, 

1  am  sure  be  is  no^heartlaaa  as  yon 
aay.' 

'  Will  you  promise  loe  to  be  goMad 

by  me,  Olivia,  in  this  matter  P  I 
am  BO  little  at  home,  and  Aunt  do 

is  such  a  goose,  that  it  must  be  left 
to  vour  own  good  sense  to  follow 
or  not  to  follow  my  advice.  i>i.s- 
courais'e  this  fellow's  visits  here. 
Have  aa  little  to  say  to  him  jkis- 
sible.  I  tell  you  ikirly  that  he  and  I 
never  will  be,  never  can  be  friends. 
I  can't  prevent  your  seeing  him,  if 
you  choose,  but  I  enter  vkj 
decided  protest  against  it  and 
againat  your  acceptmg  invitations, 
or  anythinj^  else  at  his  hand??.* 

Olivia  sa^r  hor  father  in  the  di^ 
tancc,  approjiching  them.  She 
Imstened,  with  a  voice  that,  shook 
a  httlc,  to  -  put  an  end  to  this 
discussion. 

'Ton  mnstn't  talk  like  tlurfv 
Bnpert.  Whom  have  I  to  look  to 
bntyon?  Of  course,  if  his  oomiiig 
is  to  faring  trouble  between  us  two^ 
why — he  mustn't  come  any  mora^  I 
suppose.' 

Mr.  Marston,  leaninE;'  u]X)n  the 
arm  of  his  old  servant,  at  this 
moment  came  up. 

*Whos  this?  You,  01ivia,eh? 
And  Rupert? — not  gone  to  town 
yet— Imw  oomeymi  to  be  so  late? 
There— diat'll  da-4on't  shake  mr 
hand  ofl;  boy.  Oh,  Tm  pretly  well 
— as  weU  as  a  man  can  be  in  such 
weather.  Upon  my  soul  ^t'^i  ^ 
black  as  ink  to-dny  '  and  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  June.  You  havOT't 
written  my  journal  yet,  01i\'ia. 
ono  ia  going  to  town  in  such 
weather,  of  course,  eh  ?  * 

*  No,  fether, — no  one  bat  Eapert 
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— utea  Anni  do  has  »  %  in  ilie 

'Oh,  &he  can  have  a  jCy-42iat 
doesn't  take  out  out  my  horses.  I 
can'!  Imvc  the  carriage  out  in  such 

— have  the  panels  smashed  to 
biLs.  By  the  bye,  I  met  youi-  aunt 
coming"  out — what's  this  she  was 
talking  about — a  ball,  or  somtithing, 
ck?  Yon  mast  go,  child.  You 
BBiia'i  stay  sway  on  my  aoooimi^ 
WMmlmr,  or  I  aEall  be  Texy  angry 
— Bot  bat  what  ballg  are  poor 
amusements,  I  think-Hi  pasoel  of 
foolish   boys    nnd   c;^irls  jumping 

about,  but  if  it  amuses  you  ' 

'No,  dear  father,  I  have  decided 
liat  to  go.'  Ajid  Olivia  glanced  uj) 
tt  her  brother,  *  1  assure  you  my 
dedsun  1ia»  soiluii^  to  do  iritti 
TOB,  but  under  the  cnooastanoes  I 
now  I  should  not  enjoy  the  liell.' 

Mr.  Marston  did  not  further 
pwss  the  point,  and  the  subject 
<ht)pped.  A  "niiTinte  nftf^r,  Rupert 
hssed  his  sister,  as  they  itiaehed 
ihc  biepti  of  tli*^'  terrace,  and  hurried 
throng  the  house  on  his  way  to 
town. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  when  tlie 
diy's  ISmea  kadbeea  read,  and  the 
jounail  wiitlen,  Olivia  osme  ont 

once  more  upon  tlie  terrace  steps, 
^th  a  blotting  case  in  her  hand, 
Mid  drawing  a  chair  towards  her 
Htde  table,  nhe  sat  for  «om(»  minutes 
With  her  elbuws  iicr  knees,  turn- 
n»g  over  in  her  mind  how  she  could 
eniress  that  which  she  had  to 
^*  A  soft  BMnmer  bfeeae  fixun 
«B  river  wafted  np  to  lier  ike 
>weet  breath  of  honeysuckle,  and 
jasmine,  and  clove  pinks  that  grew 
^nder  the  wall.  From  their  dove- 
cote, in  the  big  elm,  whose  leaves 
^vere  flickering  in  the  lijrht  wind 
and  simshine,  her  doves  were 
cooing  thoif  low  mono  ton o  us 
neuQie,  so  full  of  pleasantness  and 
pnoe;  Olivia  laid  kar  pen  down, 
«id  lei  hereelf  drift  upon  a  stream 
of  tbou^^ 

What  was  ker  real  feeling  to- 
nuiU  Jakan  Weatbraok  ?  How 


&r  kad  ker  liking  for  kis  sooiefy 
canied  Imt  f  In  spite  of  wkat  aba 
kad  said  to  ker  bvotkar,  eke  was 
not  quite  sure  ketaelf  upon  these 

points.  Sometimes  she  almost 
thought — she  half  feared — tliat  she 
was  a  little  in  love.  Her  imagina- 
tion was  dazzled — ^lier  heurt  hr- 
wildered  by  the  devotion  of  the  firist 
very  atfaractiTe  man  it  kad  fidka 
into  ker  lot  to  meet.  Her  powers  of 
oomparison,  be  it  remembered,  were 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  compass 
by  the  singularly  isolated  life  she 
had  led.  She  could  not  gauge  him 
by  other  men;  she  only  knew  that 
he  was  infinitely  the  pleasantest 
person  she  had  ever  seen  much  of. 
With  all  her  love  for  llupert,  Olivia 
was  aware  Ikat  be  was  often  pre* 
jndieed.  He  loatked  *  a  fine  geutle- 
man;'  and  Westbrook's  cool,  free 
and  easy  manners  had  predisposed 
Rupert  to  believe  the  evil  he  had 
heard  of  In'in.  This  Olivia  r«'ltr 
and  .denuirreil  in  consequence,  at 
acceptinor,  as  true,  all  her  brother 
sani  to  Julian's  disadvaniagc.  Yet 
he  had  spoken  positively ;  and  ke 
knew  life,  wkick  ske  did  not. 

Bat  on  one  point  she  kad  no 
kesitation.  Ske  romamed  firm  in. 
her  resolution  to  disoouxage  West- 
brook's  further  advances.  Indeed, 
circinnstanced  as  she  was,  she  had 
scarcely  a  choice  in  the  matter,  it 
seemed  to  hv.r.  Her  love  for  her 
brother  was,  after  her  devotion  to 
ker  father,  the  next  strongest  pas- 
sion in  ber  keart  Tkis  we  never 
doubted.  Whatever  ker  feeling 
towards  Westbrodc  might  ripen 
into,  if  fostered,  it  had  not  jet 
mastered  those  early  affections, 
which  had  grown  with  her  growth, 
and  hud  been  all  in  all  to  her, 
hitherto.  Since  llupert  wa^s  so 
deiwi  set  against  him,  Westbrook's 
intimacy  witk  her  abonld  oeaae. 
For  the  presenl^  at  all  eerenis,  she 
must  see  as  little  of  him  as  possible. 
For  Westbrook's  sake,  this  was  bat 
right ;  and  it  ^vas  wise  for  her  own. 
Who  ooold  tell  bat  that,  by  and 
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hy,   Bupert  ndplii    cthange   or  AilcUof  introdaeing  alumdBomedw* 

modify  nis  opinion  of  this  man's  tingdahed^looking  girl  to  his  fine 

fiblsity  and  wickadneot  ?  And  then.  Guardsmen  friend^,  he  shrank  from 

why,  if  so  perhaps   being  seen  with  a  rather  Tnlgar- 

What  she  at  last  wrote  ran  thns :  lookmg  annt^  and  TOiy  oidinaiy 


Dear  Mr.  WestbTooky^In  order 


first  cousin. 


to  save  time,  as  well  as  to  prevent  ^^^^  .^^r  all  that,  Rupert  wjis 
TOOT  having  the  trouble  of  calling  ^  ^  estmiate  of  Julian  3 

here  to-morrow,  I  write  to  say  that  character:  wrong,  at  least,  in  <  ne 

I  find  it  is  not  in  t7it  power  to  accept  F?^^'  capable  oi  a  sLroug, 

the  invitation  you  were  kind  enough  "  Belfish,  passi^ :  and^  Olivia  Mbp- 
to  offer  to  procure  for  rae,  so  vou  ^  Mooaed  thifl,  m  a  measure 
must  think  HO  more  about  it.  'Do  smrpnsod  the  hkui  man  of 

not  think  me  imjpertinent,  however,  ™  '^"^  hODBM 
if  I  esmress  a  hope  that  yon  wfll 
exert  the  same  interest  to  secnre 

your  annt  and  oonsin  invitations  CHAPTER  VII. 

that  you  kindly  proposed  using  for  pboposal. 

me.   They  wonld  justly  feel  hnrt      m,      *  j  1.       1.  j 

otherwise -T  renmin,    dear   Mr.       There  had  been  a  heavy  thunder- 

Westbix>ok.  very  truly  yours,  '^^jt  te™;^of 

Olivia  Mabston  roiioweo  vj  tomnis  01  rain,  Aoont 

two,  it  oleai«d  off,  and  bine  sky 

In  spite  of  tiiisyJnlian  Westbrook  showed;  hnt  great  pools  of  water 

called  at  the   Cedars    next  day.  lay  in  the  ^ivel  walks,  and  the 

He  was  not  admitted.   The  follow-  hopping  of  the  birds  (who  were  now 

in^  moniing  Olivia  leeeitied  these  singing  loudly  apn^in),  from  branch 

lines  :  io  l>ranrh,  shook  down  a  shower  of 

Dear  Miss  Marston,— I  am  sorry  '^P®*         monu  nt. 

your  brother  should  have  prevented  J^®  P^"^^^  ^'^^  condition, 
your  accepting  the  invitation  which  ^^^^'^^^  ^^"^^  ^'^^^  ^^'^^^  ^^'^ 

it    would  liave  given  me  great  ^.^^^       ^^^^  ai-m  and  her  gOTO 

pleasure  to  have  procured  for  you.  tacked  up,  to  see  what  damage^ 
As  your  absence  will  rob  the  ball  of  *®       flowers.  She 


itsonlv  atti-acUontowe,  IshaUnot   atood^^ng  up  a  rose-tree^hidi 


 TOY    _ 

tions  when  I  shall  not  be  there  to  l^^^^^  V''^^}^         her  upturned  face, 

present  them,  in  person.   Tmsting  <^'^'V  ^  !'         shining  leaves  :  and, 

that  I  may  be  fortnnate  enough  to  ^vhile  thus  engaged,  she  heard  the 

find  you  at  home  some  dav  this  shrubbery'  gate  opened,  and  the 
we«k,  believe  me  to  be  veA-  sin.  a  horee  s  hoofs  upon  a» 

cerely  yom-s,  ^e*  w 

JuuAK  Westbrook.  ^  *«™  though  she  Iniew 

atonoewho  itwas:  but  it  was  too 

Had  Rupert  seen  this  note,  he  late  to  retreat.    Bj  the  time  she 

would  not  have  iSuled  to  detect  one  had  finished  tying  up  the  rose, 

thing   which,    not    nnnaturally,  Westbrook  was  close  to  her. 
esrR])ed  Olivia.    The  thing  to  1x3       'I  am  fortunate  to  Imve  fonnd 

detect^^d,  find  which  all  Julian's  you,  at  last,' he  said.    *  I  have  called 

astuteness  would  not  have  hidden  twice  lately,  and  almost  began  to 

from  Rupert,  was  this:  that,  whereas  think  yon  never  meant  to  admit  me 

Westbrook  would  have  liked  the  again.    However,  this  wet  day,  I 
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thonght  yon  could  hardly  get  far- 
ther than  jour  garden.' 

'Did  j<m  start  in  the  rain?'  she 
aid;  'I  am  a&aid  yon  mnst  have 

Her  maimer  had  something  of  its 
old  shyness  :  for  she  felt  Tnir-omfort- 
able :  it  seemed  so  inhuman  not  to 
mk  him  in,  to  have  at  least  a  glass 
of  wine,  after  his  wefc  ride ! 

'Yes,  I  got  a  little  wet,  but 
DotiuBg  to  signify.  I  am  quite 
npnd,  by  finding  yon/  There  was 
tpsiise;  and  then  he  said,  *  I  will 
tm  my  horse  round  to  the  stable, 
if  I  may?* 

She  coloured  t  and,  for  a  moment, 
knew  not  what  to  reply.  *  If  you 
will  g^>  in,  you  will  find  my  aunt. 
Perhaps  you  wUi  have  a  glass  of 
irineP' 

She  paDed  ont  a  piece  of  wire 
fion  her  basket,  and  tomed  tobnsy 

Berself  again  with  her  rose-tree. 
He  looked  keenly  at  her :  then  he 
«aid.  in  his  careless  off-hand  way — 

'  Xo,  if  you  are  going  to  remain 
out  here,  I'll  " 

*Iara  i^oing  into  the  village,  as 
soou  as  1  liavo  done  tying  up  tliis 
rose,"  she  said  quickly,  her  Ihoe  still 
tniikBd  away. 

There  waa  no  Tnistsking  this.  He 
^  too  gentlemanlike  to  insist 
farther, — and  not  to  show  that  he 
understood  her  hint.  He  hnd  re- 
course to  wlrat  is  ko  invaluable 
in  sach  emergencies, — he  sighed 
deqily. 

am  had  finished  fastening  up  the 
now;  and,  more  by  way  of 
something  to  do,  in  this  awkward 
nknce,  than  for  any  other  reason; 

she  cut  off  three  or  four  roses,  and 
put  them  into  her  basket.  She  felt 
80  sorry  for  him  : — it  was  very  dis- 
tptjssing— bnt  what  couhl  sine  Hay  ? 
It  was  more  honest  to  Icl  lam,  at 
<>nLej  kuow  the  footing  on  which  he 
^Mwt  he,  henceforward. 

Weatbrook  looked  moch  an* 
^M9«d;  hut  he  waa  eqnal  to  the 
enifrc,'(  Ti[  y.  With  nineteen  twen- 
Ue^  of  his  women-acqnaintanoea, 


he  would  have  masked  his  annoy- 
ance, and  made  a  careless  i*emark 
or  two,  upon  some  indifferent  topic. 
Bnt  this  was  not  the  game  to  be 
played  with  Olivia.  Ob  remained 
silent^  nntil  she  turned  towards 
him.  He  wa.s  leaning  against  the 
Ra<Ulle,  Avith  the  bridle  throvtTi  over 
his  ana,  &s  she  looked  up.  It  was  a 
graceful  attitude,  and  I  dare  say 
Westbrook  knew  the  advantages  of 
his  position,  as  he  bent  his  hand- 
some eyes  reproschfally  on  Olivia. 

'Will  yon  give  me  one  of  those 
roses,  to  take  back  with  me  to 
London  ?*  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  refose; 
it  was  attaching  too  much  impor- 
tance to  a  trifle ;  yet  the  moment 
after  she  had  gfiven  the  flower,  she 
half  regretted  that  slie  had  done  so. 
Ibr  he  mnimnred — 

« I  shall  always  keep  this  rose.' 

'  Flowers  gathered  when  they  are 
wet,  never  last^'  she  replied.  '  Shall 
T  rinp^  for  the  groom  to  take  your 
horse,  Mr.  Westbrook  ?' 

*  Thank  you,  I  won't  disturb  Miss 
Pringle,'  he  said,  with  a  slightly 
sarcastic  inflection.    *I  shall  ride 

hack  to  town  straight,  as  you  

are  going  out,  Miss  Maiston.  Shall 
yon  be  at  the  Pomfrets'  on  Tuesday 
evenina^?' 

*I-— I  don't  know.  I  hardly 
think  so.  It  is  a  dance,  is  it  not  ? 
That  is  quite  out  of  our  line.* 

*liut  now  that  you  have  once 
broken  through  your  habits  of  se- 
clusion—' 

*  Oh !  we  shall  return  to  them,  I 
think.' 

'Do  you  then,   reslly  dislike 

society  ?' 

*  No  ;  but  as  my  brother ' —  she 
stopped  short,  and  felt  herself 
colouring;  but,  resolved,  in  some 
modified  way  or  other,  to  get  out 
what  she  wanted  to  say,  she  went^ 
on— 'as  my  brother  doesu't  care 
about  it,  I  think  we  shall  go  to  the 
Pomfivts*  mnch  less  often,  in  fhtnreb 
than  we  have  lately  done.'* 

*  Oh !  of  course,  I  was  aware  that 
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Marston  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in 
the  change  of  your  vietmy  he  said 
quietly. 

*Good  bye,  Mr.  Westbrook;  I 
must  be  going.* 

Sbe  held  out  her  hand,  and 
tamed  qiuoki|^  down  a  narrow  foot- 
path, to  the  rigfaty  where  he  ocmld 
not  follow. 

Hnvv-  liandsoniL'  hi'  was  !  Phefelt 
very  sorry  iV)r  liini.  iShc  could  not 
believe  all  that  Rupert  said.  She 
•vvas  sure  he  was  to  be  pitied :  there 
WM  sametliing  in  biB  Toke  and 
manner,  when  lie  waa  softened,  as 
he  wae  just  now,  that  was  very  in- 
teraeting?  It  had  only  be«i  hy  a 
hard  struggle  that  she  had  managed, 
throufrhoiit  that  short  iiit^^'iTiVw,  to 
maintain  ihe  cold  demeanour  ahe 
had  assumed. 

After  all,  Rnpert  decided,  that 
evcnin?,  when  Km  sister  asked  him, 
t  hat  she  liad  better  go  to  the  Pom- 
frets'  on  Tnesdaj.  <  It  will  give 
xiae  to  qaestiona — oonjectores — 
Heaven  knows  what»  refbse, 
and  suddenly  leave  on  going  to 
them,  after  your  intimaey  of  late/ 

*  And  what  am  I  to  do,  if  Mr. 
We^^-l^rorvlc  asks  me  to  daneo  r" 

*  You  can  dance  with  liim  once — 
it  wonld  he  riemarked,  if  von  didn't  ■ 
but  lind  some  excuse  to  avoid  dan- 
cing more  with  him.' 

The  Toesdaj  came — a  lovely  Jnne 
evening*  It  was  bat  a  small  party ; 
a  few  d the  smarter  neighboors,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  men  from  London  ; 
some  five  and  thir^,  in  aU^  and 
most  of  them  dancers.  There  was 
n  man  at  the  piano,  and  tea  in  the 
library:  and  at  twelve  o'clock,  the 
(liniiiix-room  was  0})ene(l,  and  a 
liandsoniti  supper  was  '  discovered' 
—as  they  say  in  play  books.  Just 
before  this,  Jnlisn  hiad  beenwalta- 
ing  -mSa  Olivia.  He  said  very  little 
— ~ttnd  be  waltaed  to  perfection : 
under  the  circumstances,  it  vras  all 
that  coold  be  desired. 

When  the  waltr  wast  over,  they 
found  thnt  eveiT  on''  who  had  not 
been  dancing  was  gone  into  supper. 


They  went  as  far  as  the  door  of  the 
dining-room,  but  there  was  no  room 
for  tfism  at  the  table.  Olivia  saw 
Amit  Olo,  with  a  mass  of  golden, 
quivering  jelly  before  her,  and  Sff 
James  '^uowlj  beside  ber,  filling 
her  ehampagne-glass  ;  and,  a  Mttle 
lower  down,  Rupert,  lookin*^  Tery 
benevolent,  with  lit  Ho  "\fnry  at  his 
side,  whom  In  hud  made  happy  by 
taking  in  to  supper. 

*  Since  there  is  no  room  for  us 
here,  let  us  so  into  the  conser- 
vatory,' said  Westbroolr.  *It  win 
be  cooler  than  these  rooma.* 

Two  or  three  other  couples  wem 
wandering  on  befoi-e  thera  in  the 
same  direction.  Olivia  thought  it 
best  to  follow  these,  instead  of  sit- 
ting alone  with  West  brook  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  cool  green  twi- 
IjVht — for  the  only  illumination  was 
a  Chinese  laniern  or  two,  shining 
like  glowworms  among  the  orange- 
ti  POD  and  ilie  triddmg  of  a  ibon- 
iain,  amoBg  shdls  and  feroB,  were 
refi»shing  after  the  heat  and  glaze 
of  the  ga.«?l  l  ighted  rooms. 

Lionel  Pomfret,  arm  in  arm  with 
a  friend,  and  in  close,  whispered 
conTorsation,  passed  tliein. 

*  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  *  asked 
Westbrook  of  Olivia,  smiling,  when 
the  two  young  men  were  gone  by. 

*  I  have  had  so  few  to  keep  in  ray 
life  that  I  cant  teU.  Bat  as  tb^ 
say  no  woman  can,  I  am  gladi  hsve 
never  been  tried.  I'm  snre lam  bo 
wiser  or  stronger  than  the  rest  of 
jny  sex.* 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  something  about 
my  fascinating  cousin  there,  on  con- 
dition thnf  you'll  promise  not  to 
betray  me  r  ' 

•Thank  you,  I'm  not  the  leaM 
curious  about  him.' 

'  Bat  it  concerns  ytm — mSai^^t 
at  least.' 

'OOttoemsme?'  and  Olivia  opened 
her  OTOS  wide. 

*  Xes.  Of  course  you  know  my 
aunt's  wishes  ?  She  docs  not  make 
much  my sfer\'  about  them.  Well, 
what  she^  jpoor  woman,  doesn't  yet 
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jcDOW  tixat  licr  diai'miu^  son  and 
hat  has  been  and  engaged  himaelf 
to&8  Jnfift  Koper.' 

*Iam  JBey  mnxy  indeed  to  hear 
iL'  The  next  tamke  she  added, 
qucklj,  *  For  josr  vacle  nd  annt's 
sake.  I'm  so  fmrrv  for  their  an- 
noyance,  a.s  I  know  the  young  lady 
is  not  exactly  what  they  wonld  like 
for  a  daug-hter-in-law.' 

*  She's  really  quite  good  enough 
ftr  Inm.  Tco  mnflint  beiienra  all 
jva  lieir.  In  a  neighbonrlMMd  Wob 
lUi  Uiere  ta  no  end  to  the  gossip.' 

'Slie  may  be  good  enough  for 
Hr.  Lionel  Pomfret,  but  not  for  hia 
mother  and  sisters,  T  think.' 

'Oh,  yon  are  prcjudiced  by  my 
amit,  who  says  all  sorts  of  ill- 
oatored  things  about  the  girl,  he- 
amm  she  is  not  in  Fordingham 
Mcicty.  I  aaadre  you  iliere'a  no- 
ibiBg  agaiaafe  Iiar^  eiaept  htst  tiiI* 

'  I  dare  say  not.   Ikniom  ne^Mag 

about  her ;  but  her  appearance  is 
Qot  prepossess ins^'.  A?  in  ijosslp,  T 
WYt*T  belieTO  one  h&U  ol  what  I 
bear.' 

'  Are  you  sui  e  of  that  ?  For 
inrtuLce,  yon.  liave  heisd  a  good 
me,  I  anqpeot  ? 

He  bent  hia  fiuse,  and  tried  to  see 
into  her  eyes.  She  raised  them, 
and  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a 
moment  :  then  turned  her  head 
away,  witl)out  a  word. 

*Miss  Marston,  what  hare  you 
heard  ':'  TcD  me  fmnkly.  Do  not 
judge  me  too  harshly  before  you 
^bttr  dafiwuse** 

'Hov  can  I  judge  yott  at  all? 
What  can  a  girl  know  abontaman*a 
Ufe?  She  has  nothing  but  her  in* 
stract  to  guide  her  as  to  his  cha- 
racter, or  t}io  trutli  of  anjtiiing  she 
hnts  about  Inm.* 

*81ml1  I  say  that  her  instinct  is 
l^ways  right,  or  that  it  is  apt  to 
nidMdInr?' thoo(^  Julian.  He 
codd  not  malm  np  aia  mmd,  io  lie 
that  aiiidf>,  and  imid  * 

/A  inau  ia  often  unjustly  taaced 
niik  tinigB  whaek  it  waa  iaoipoaiible 


he  could  QYoid — which  the  force  of 
ciromnstanoaB  Itanre  dxavirii  kim  into* 
He  is  thrown,  let  aa  say,  into  cloM 
intimaoj  with  a  girl,  alxmt  whom, 
at  first,  he  ooncei'm  a  very  eiTo- 
neous  impression.  On  knowing 
more  of  her,  he  scps  that  she  in  the 
last  person  to  make  him  happy — 
that  they  are  quite  unsuited  to  each 
other.  The  A^orld  instantly  raises 
an  outcry  against  him  :  caiL  him  a 
flirt— a  mala  jilt^-«ll  sorts  of  ugly 
names;  whto,  really,  he  haa  b«m 
gnilty  of  nothing  worse  thana  want 
of  dafl  caution — for  how  can  a  man 
know  anything  of  a  girl  ontiL  ha 
talks  to  her  ?  ' 

'  You  know  how  to  put  things 
verv  cleverly,  Mr.  Westbrook.*  re- 
plied  Ohvia,  with  a  half- smile,  half- 
firown.  *  You  ought  to  be  a  lawyer ; 
I  can't  argne  with  you ;  still,  I  know 
that  thongh  there  may  be  some 
tnith  in  what  you  say,  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  Bnt^  indeed,  I  had 
mther  not  discuss  the  subjet;t.  I'm 
sure  T  don't  want  to  jnd«^e  any  one. 
The  only  imparthd  judp^e  of  any 
action  iu  this  life,  I  think,  i.s  one's 
own  conscience— one's  own  stan- 
dard of  right  and  wrong.' 

'Exactly,  and  your  standard  ia 
perhaps  not  precisely  that  of  a  man 
of  the  world.' 

How  distinctly  she  remembered 
those  word.s  loner  afterwards,  to- 
pretlier  with  tlie  whole  Koeue :  the 
dim  green  Hght;  the  trickling  of 
the  water  through  shells,  and  the 
soft  plash  into  its  basin ;  the  per- 
fbmed  breath  of  orange-flowers; 
and  the  handsome  fluje  bent  oirer 

he  r  ! 

*  Women,  you  see,  substitute  Con- 
science for  Honour,'  he  said,  a^ain. 

'  A  n  d  not  a  bad  substitute,  either,' 
she  replied. 

'Perhaps  so— for  them.  But  de- 
pend on  it,  that  in  many  cases 
where  there  is  a  loud  outcry  against 
evil-doers,  if  yoa  oonld  know  m1  the 
lii  ijinfnntaineflf^^^~^' ' 

'Ah,  yon  always  return  to  ow*- 
oimw&mew.* 


The  Marstons. 


Because  women,  being  ei^sed 
to  80  many  fewer  temptetkma  than 
we  are»  are  apt  to  judge  ns  nn- 
cbaritably.' 

'  Where  is  the  boasted  Baperiority 
of  men  if  they  are  not  stronger  to 
resist  temptation  ?  Wliy  should  there 
be  a  sepanite  rode  for  men  and  for 
womer!  ?  I  am  no  ch^pion  of  my 
sex.  I  believe  that  men  were  meant 
to  be  our  superiors  jii  all  ways.  If 
they  ai*e  good  men,  I  am  sure  thej 
are  so.  Bnt  when  jaa  speak  of 
women  being  uncharitable,  I  want 
to  know  why  we  are  to  be  lenient 
to  the  shortcomings  of  those  who 
onght  to  be  stronger,  instead  of 
wealccr,  than  ourselves  ?  ' 

She  spi>ke  imj>etuou8ly.  He  was 
not  quite  prepai-ed  to  answer  her. 

*Upon  my  word,  that  is  one  of 
those  sort  oi'  (|aehlioiiS  that — that  is 
rather  difficult  to  discuss  with  you,' 
he  began. 

She  took  np  his  words  at  onoe. 

*  We  won't  discuss  it,  please.  I 
do  want  to  say  one  thing,  and  then 
we  will  dismiss  the  subject.  It  is 
this.  My  only  heroes  are  those 
who,  liaving  a  liigh  standard  of 
right,  strive  to  act  up  to  it :  not 
those,  however  gifted,  wiio  yu'lJ. 
themselves  slaves  to  every  passing 
inclination  of  the  moment.  These 
men  may  haye  wsvses  made  for 
their  conduct^  bat  the  heroes  before 
whom  I  am  inclined  to  bow  will 
never  require  sach.' 

It  was  strange  language  from  a 
pnrl ;  and  thv  way  in  whifh  she 
uttei*e(l  it  ]iKule  a  deep  impression 
onWcstbrook.  He  could  not  choose 
but  take  the  application  of  those 
words  as  meant  for  himself.  She 
was  in  another  frame  of  mind  from 
that  which  prompted  her  to  palliate 
Westbrook*s  reported  oonducS^  when 

rking  to  her  brother;  or  rather 
difference  was,  that  slie  was 
speaking  to  the  man  himself— a  man 
whom  she  liked,  and  whom  she  was 
conscious,  if  all  was  true,  she  could 
not  respect — and  not  of  him  to 
another.    She  had  Hpuken  words 


which  should  show  him  there  was  a 
gnlf  fixed  between  them.  Those 
words  were  the  simple  tniih.  How* 
ever  much  she  might  like,  and  tiy 
to  defimd,  a  man,  whose  ofaancter 
was  assailed,  she  wonld  never  penntt 
that  likinj^  to  grrow  into  a  stronger 
feplinrf  r  indeed  ^ho  fplf  that  s]ie 
could  never  Lnve  horwholf  lirurtto 
him  unless  he  would  stand  ap 
boldly,  and  disprove  by  his  life  the 
calumny  of  his  assailants.  If  ihia 
man  had  real  staff  in  him,  out  of 
whidi  better  thin^  than  &11  into  a 
career  of  selfish  indulgence  siigiit 
come,  the  words  she  had  spoken 
might  possibly  rouse  him. 

And  he  understood  her.  That 
hour  might  be  the  turning  point 
in  his  life.  The  blase  man  of  tho 
world  had  never  felt  for  any  woman 
as  he  felt  for  this  girl.  He  was 
accustomed  to  facile  conquest,  and 
the  aaiet  fiearlessness  with  whidi 
she  defied  him,  while  it  irritated, 
had  a  charm  for  him,  such  as  ilie 
flattering  smiles  of  other  women 
had  never  possessed.  He  was  in 
danger,  for  the  first  time  in  his  lifp, 
of  forgetting:  Jiiut.^'f'h'  in  the  ohjrct 
of  hip  pnrsuit.  A  dim  image  ot  a 
]ii  )ssil>ly  better  life  aiDse  before  liini, 
and  he  felt  that  if  he  could  by  an) 
means,  throw  a  plank  across  the 
gulf  to  which  OuviA  had  pdnted, 
he  would  bom  his  ships  behmd  him 
— he  would  sacrifice  everything 
which  he  had  hitherto  most  pris^ ; 
his  independence,  his  popularity, 
his  luxnrionR  habits — everything. 

A  minute — -but  onv.  minnte,  more, 
andhewoiildhave sjictkin.  JN'nmatter 
what  now  :  fur  that  golden  moment 
was  lost,  never  to  return  again. 
Hrs.  Pomfret,  in  a  fluster  of  lace, 
oamehnrrying  through  the  libiaty 
door,  and  espying  the  fugitives,  of 
whom  she  was  in  rhane.  exclaimed, 

'  Oh !  here  yon  are !  — Julian, 
they're  wanting  you  to  dance. 
There's  ^fiss  Mills  just  waiting  for 
you  to  make  up  a  set. — No,  you 
mustn't  carry  off  Miss  Marston, 
Julian,  no!    I've  something  par- 
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ticnbr  io  say  to  lier.  There,  now, 
get  up,  and  iro  and  dance,  and  I'll 
Uke  jrour  seat.  Miss  Maraton,  you 
won't  mind  giving  up  the  danoe, 
u  lU  vou  ?* 

JoJian  Wcstbrook  was  a  man  with 
e  ikmig  will  of  hie  own,  but  he 
knew,  by  experience,  thai  there 
woe  oertain  eaeee  in  which  anyone 
vho  ventmed  to  combat  with  Annt 
Fonifret  was  sure  to  be  worsted. 
He  saw  tliat  she  was  resolved  to 
oast  him  fi-om  position  ;  and 
he  vipldcd  it,  with  a  bad  grace 
fnouLrli.  It  is  nnTiecessary  to  say 
liiat  lie  had  not  the  remotest  inten- 
tion of  condescending  to  dance  with 
Mm  Milb.  He  went  into  the  door* 
wiy,  and  stared  sapercilionsly  on  at 
tike  quadrille,  resolved  to  retnm  to 
Olivia  when  it  was  over. 

*My  dear  Miss  Marston — ^my  dear 
OKvia,  if  yon  ^vi\\  let  me  enll  you 
so, — I  liav/e  Bomething  very  par- 
ticnlar.  very  pnrticnlar  indeeft,  to 
sjiy  to  yon — and  you  must  excuse 
me,  my  deai%  if  I'm  rather  abrupt, 
for  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  deal 
with,  and  one  requiring  a  good 
dctl  more  art  than  I  possess^  to 
doAs  it  in  all  its  poetry  and  elo> 
qnaioe.  Bat  I  am  a  plmn-spoken 
womftn,  as  yon  know,  my  dear,  and 
cot  nceustomed  to  varnish  what  T 
Jiave  to  say.  It's  about  Lionel, 
poor  dear  boy !  You  Tuust  havo 
observed,  you  cannot  /ml  to  have 
otaerved,  how  very  dispirited  he 
htt  boon  of  late — how  much  he  has 
troided  you,  and  how  veiy  strange 
«iid  odd  his  manner  has  been  F' 

*Tes,'  replied  Olivia^  scarcely 
npfessingB  smile,  'IhaTeTenuoked 
that; 

'Well,  my  dear  Olivia,  it's  very 
flatten  I,  tj  to  you.  Ho  regards  you 
as  80  mtmiteiy  above  him  in  every 
y^y  that  it  is  perfectly  iiopekss  his 
tren  th  ink  ing  of  yon.  It  were  all 
o&e  that  he  should  love  some  bright 
pirticiilar  star  " — ^that sort  of  ihin^. 
1  tried  to  argue  him  out  of  this 
itste  some  time  since,  bat  in  vain. 
Sinoe  then,  his  &ther  aad  I  have 

vifu  Lixr.— iro.  occcxlt. 


reason  to  fear  that  he  has  endea- 
voured to  distmct  his  thmin'hts  by 
paying  attention  to  a  ^irl  every  way 
his  inferior, and  whom  we  never,  ti^re?- 
could  receive  as  a  daughter-iu-law. 
You  may  imagine  how  very  dis- 
tressing this  is  to  US,  to  see  our 
boy's  prospects  in  danger  of  being 
blighted,  and  his  affedions  tnmed 
into  an  unworthy  channel,  my  dear 
Olivia  I' 

!Nfrs.  Pomfret  paused,  and  Olivia 
saw  she  was  export^^d  to  say  some- 
thing. She  felt  extremely  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  yet  the  comicality  of 
the  idea  seized  her  so  strongly,  that 
she  could  hardly  forbear  from  laugh- 
ing ont.  She  oommaaded  herself 
snffieiently  at  last,  to  reply  with 
becoming  gravity. 

*What  you  say  nafnially  sur- 
prises me  a  good  deal,  Mrs.  I'omfret, 
as  I  liave  never  seen  the  smallest 
indication  on  yunv  fhti's  part  that 
he  liked  me.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
therefore,  that  you  must  be  mis- 
taken, and  I  trust  that  you  may 
find  reason  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
choioe  he  has  made,  in  the  coarse 
of  time.' 

'  Never!*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pomfret 
vehemently.  *  Never,  my  dear !  and 
it  rests  entirely  with  you  to  save 
us  from  til's  most  terrible  calamity. 
He  hasn't  the  conrntfo,  he  never 
v'ould  have  the  courage,  to  speak  to 
you  openly;  but  if  you  would  only 
let  him  know,  through  me,  that  he 
needn't  despair — if  you  would  only 
tell  him,  wroogh  me,  that  if  he 
gives  np  this  horrid  girl,  you— 
Y<m  will  think  fikvoorably  of  him, 
it  wonld,  it  musf^  I  know,  prevent 
his  going  on  with  this  abominable 
business.  His  fatlier  has  always 
told  him  that.  Ik;  would  do  nntf' 
thing  for  him  it*  he  married,  — 
as  we  wisher! .  of  course, — but  he 
threatens  imUi rally  to  cut  him  off 
if  he  disgraces  us  by  mariy- 
ing  hmwUk  him.  And  realhr  if 
^ou  oonld  only  tell  howmnoh  tiiere 
is  in  him,  which  only  requires 
bringmg  oat !   A  girl  like  yoarself 
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wonld  }»  Mto^  of  limi.  He 
has  Back  a  good  hearty  mj  dear 
OUvuK  aad  ytm  know  we  are  aU  ao 

Ibncl  of  you,  that  I'm  sure  yon 
oonldn't  to  be  liappy  ' — and 

Mrs.  Pomfret^  in  her  effusion,  flung 
her  arms  round  01i\na's  nrok. 

She  saw  how  it  was,  and  she  was 
gincerely  t>orry  for  the  ])oor  mother, 
thoncrh  tlie  absnrdit y  of  her  juuncen- 
vreb  invested  the  tiling  with  ridi- 
cule. Olivia,  had,  of  ooone,  kmg 
seen  tibe  conditiaD  of  Jfn.  Porafret's 
mlad  upon  this  aalject— for  it  was, 
indeed^  moefc  traasparent.  What 
ahe  now  leamt  was,  that  the  heir  of 
the  Pom&ets,  not  content  with  re- 
maininpr  shy  and  ill  at  ease  where 
his  mother  csjiecially  wished  him 
to  be  talkative,  had  become  dan- 
geronsly  talkative  in  some  quarter 
where  his  mother  would  faiu  that 
he  had  remained  sileot.  Aad  now 
Olivia  Ead  to  reply  to  wiiat  waa^  in 
&ot^  a  propoaal  by  proxy ! 

*My  dear  Mrs.  Pomfiret,  I  hi^ 
better  teU  joa  finankly  iihat  I  mxM 
not  marry  yonr  won,  even  if  he  liked 
and  wislu'd  to  marry  mCj  whif^h  T 
feel  very  certain  he  does  nof .  Your 
flattering  partiality  for  me  has  mis- 
led yon.  It  is  possible  you  mig-ht 
persuade  your  sou  into  marrying 
me,  but  do  yoa  tliiak  tiiaAamaav 
riage  vrithout  lo^e  on  either  side^ 
wi&mt  a  taste  or  a  aeotiment 
in  common,  can  be  happy?  Be 
assured  that  it  would  only  make  na 
both  miserable.  Please  say  no 
more  about  it,  dear  Mrs.  Prnnfrot. 
1  feel  your  kindness  in  wislniii^  to 
have  me  for  a  daughter-in-law, 
but  it's  quite  im]iossible  that  this 
should  be.  Don't  let  us  renew  the 
subject.* 

'  There  ia  one  thing  I  muti  aay 
to  you,  Olivia,' — aad  Mra.  Pomfi«t 
wiped  the  corners  of  her  eyes  with 
her  worked  handkerdiie^ — ^*  there  is 
one  tiling  I  must  say  very  solemnly 
and  seriously  to  yon.  Ifihe  cHu«e  of 
your  refusing  my  son  is  the  arten- 
tion  that  yon  are  reeeiving  from 
Julian,  you  are  doing  a  YGrj/ooUeh 


^bSaag.  laonel  mayn't  be  a  brilliant 
fkaciaating  maa  of  society,  like  his 
oonain,  but  Pm  aare  he  never  jiUed 
a  girl '  never  trifled  with  a  gul*B 
feelings  in  l  is  life.  He  is  Qofy  too 
soft,  and  too  shy  with  women,  and 
yon  must  remember  that  the  shiest 
men  make  the  best  husliands.  I 
don't  mind  tellini^  t/oji  tliat  he  vriW 
have  some  day  a  clear  cifrhteen 
thousand  a  year,  and  that  isn't  to 
be  packed  ap  ewy  day.  As  te 
Jaima,  I  feel,  of  ooaTae,  a  certam 
heeitatiaB  ia  apeakiag  about  my 
husbaad^a  aiater's  son,  who  has 
always  beea  so  much  with  as,  and 
who,  indeed,  is  always  welcome 
hcrt\  for  he  is  a  most  a^ceahle 
cn^atim^  to  have  ia  Uie  hoose, 
but  

*  You  need  say  no  more,  dear 
ill's,  rumiixrt,  ilum  you  liave  already 
done  oa  this  subject,'  intermpM' 
(Mivia  ipiickly,  aad  witii  aa  aa- 
eoaaoioaa  tia^pe  of  aarcaam.  *  Tea 
are  qnite  aaatalcen  in  imaginilig 
that  your  aephew  Irns  iaflaenoed  ia 
any  way  my  refusal  of  the  honmir 
yon  have  done  me  ;  consequently  it 
can't  concern  me  to  hear  what  his 
past  conduct  has  bf^en,  and  I  had 
rather  not  do  so.  Mr.  Westhrook 
and  T  are  never  likely  to  be  any- 
tiling  more  than  we  now  ase  to 
eai^  other,  I  aaanre  yea  tiiere  ti 
ao  danger  of  my  sweUing  the  nam* 
ber  of  his  viotima — ^yoa  aeed  aot 
be  afraid  for  me.' 

She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  laid 
h'^'T'hand  q-nntlynponMrs.  Pomfret's 
arm,  -with  one  of  those  feminine 
impulses  which  convey  a  world  of 
meaning  in  a  very  slig'ht  action. 
Westbrook  came  up  at  the  saaia 
moDieat.  The  quadnUe  waa  ovar^ 
woidd  ICiaa  KaMtoa  dance  theatft 
walta  with  him  P  Bat  Ohvia  ma 
engaged;  her  partner  even  now 
apprcnted  to  claim  her  hand.  So 
Julian^  opportunity  was  lost  for  that 
ereninc  and  Mr«;.  Porn  fret's  edifiee 

of  Ti internal  diplomacy  cnuod*!^ 
into  dust. 
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fIS  volumo,  for  itiimeriteajid  its  tween  the  two  countries  arc  a  tale 

Maoto,  dwerrai  the  MeBo^axm  of  the  triumph  of  brute  force  a&d 

«f  anh  of  oiir  imdcrB  as  take  an  selfish  cupidi^  over  a  race  saperior 

iUBnet  in  Imh  hvtorj,  and  in  hy  mtare  to  its  conqaerors,  and 

Irish  polifcical  qnestions.    It  is  an  ihat,  in  short,  the  philosophy  of 

ekborate  and  instntctiYe  sketch  of  gemianasm  as  regards  England  is 

the  CromwelUan  landed  settlement  tnic  in  the  main,  is  a  phenomenon 

of  Ireland,  that  is,  to  usr  fhv  words  worthy  tltr*  notice  of  those  who 

of  tilt'  antlior.  *  of  the  (iealiiiL'*'-'  of  would  comprehend  the  condition  of 

fheCommonweait  h  of  England  with  Ireland,  and  read  the  riddle  of  the 

•ii<'  lands  and  Ihihiiations  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  If  such  sentiments 

{HK^le  of  Ireland  ailer  the  con-  are  openly  avowed  by  a  person  of 

qaest  of  die  ooontiy  iit  1652/   ia'  inteUige&oe  and  learning,  what 

«der  to  do  ihe « sohjeot  jostioe,  must  ae  ihe  traditions  and  sym- 

Mr.  F^mdetgast  has  praperiy  had  pathies  of  the  ignorant  masses  of 

faooaiaw  to  tlie  immense  mass  of  the  Iriah  nation  ? 

CBg^T^aI  documents  in  the  Castle  Wo  can  only  indicate  very  briefly 

ind  public  offices  of  Dablin,  which,  Mr.  Prendergtist's  riews  uf  Irish 

though  hitherto  almost  neglected,  history.    They  appetir  in  an  intro- 

R?^  the  true   mat^^rials  for  Irish  ductoiy  chapter,  which  contains  a 

kifitofy ;  and  he  has.  bcsjdop,  col-  reswiw  of  the  oventa  between  the 

lected  mucii  iutbrmation  from  the  conquest   of   Henry   II.  and  the 

Ufaranes   and   private   papers  of  Great  Rebellion    of   1 64 1.  The 

ftiends,  espedallj^  of  the  hie  Lord  chief  idea  of  lir.  Pltodergast  is, 

CfaHtemont.   His  rooooTchec  havo  that  the  Norman   followers  of 

Iwaa  assidnofos  and  snooeasM  -,  this  Strongbow  and  the  oolony  of  £2ng» 

it  a  clear,  full,  and  minvte  descrip-  glishman   who   succeeded  Ihem^ 

tin  of  one  of  the  most  remarkabia  -were  essentially  an  inferior  rac^ 

revolutions  that  ever  befell  a  Euro-  and  that  tlu*  Celtic  clans  they  sub- 

p<^n  conntry  ;  and  as  his  narrative  dned  were  the  elements  of  a  great 

i^^anda  in  citations  from  contempo-  people.    The  Fitzgeralds,  I)e  Lacys, 

rary  records,  State  papers,  and  let^  De  Coiircy?*,  and  DeBurj^hs  of  that 

ters,  it  has  much  freshness,  and  is,  noble  breed,  whose   heroism  and 

in  pan,  trustworthy.  Yet,  perhaps,  chivalry  thiowlustre  over  the  middle 

*  the  aoat  cenauTafalo  parts  of  Ids  ages,  were  'a  roffianly  horde  of 

woA  aro  faooiiiaiy  oioaa  which  IVench  piratea;*  and  liie  Anglo- 

aiaaalsd  Bngtisham  will  ecmsider  Saacon  dependants  and  aettlera^  who 

anat  aiiggosliio  and  carious.    Mr.  spread  oyer  the  island  under  their 

^nidergast  is  a  cultivated  student;  auspices,   were  degraded   *  serfs  ' 

he  informs  us  that  he  is  a  senior  and  half  brutish  *  vilh  iri^.'  The 

member  of  a  Ion  rued  profession,  the  feudal    institutions    wiiich  they 

Irish  liar  .  aijil  his  style  and  Ian-  planted  in  the  laud,  and  which,  al- 

E:iiaL'e,  though  not  eloquent,  show  though  the}  quickly  d(!cayed,  were 

that  he  belongs  to  good  society,  in  theory  the  same  as  those  in  Eug- 

Ibat  such  a  man  should  write  Irish  land,  were  a  dehasing  system  of 

iHkocj  on  a  theory  that  the  €b*  lawleas  Ibroe ;  and  that  statelv 

^■^itirt  and  people  of  Bnglaaid  ofganiaation  of  sodefy  which,  wiui 

htn  alwa^  boem  I3ie  worst  foes  all  its  tetts,  oonld  have  only  ez« 

if  Maad,  tiiai  ihm  nilationi  he-  isted  amoag  a  ToatLj  great  xaoe^ 

*  lit  Onetrnmiiian  SuUmmt  of  Ireland.  By  John.  P.  Fimdag^t,  £n|. 
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and  In.  ftn  age  of  disorder  and  war, 
was  a  guarantee  for  the  rights  of 

all  classes,  was  a  grinding  and 
almost  Torkish  despotism.  In 
&ct  the  oonqnerors  and  first  settlers 

in  Ireland  not  only  l>ore  in  them- 
selves the  marks  of  tlmt  odious 
riujinie  of  *  military  bondage  *  which 
had  been  imposed  by  the  Northern 

*  barbarians '  on  the  vanquished 
nations  of  the  Homan  Empire,  but 
actually  introduced  into  the  conntry 
a  cozrapt  and  enslaving  system  of 
govenmient»  thai  had  the  worst 
effects  on  the  natives.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  aboriginal  Irish, 

*  having"  esf  aped  Roman  and  feudal 
thraldom,'  were,  at  thr  rlose  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a  singularly  inte- 
resting and  enlightened  people, 
whose  '  original  sentiments  and 
institutions '  gave  promise  of  a 
brilliant  destiny.  The  loose  anar* 
chy  of  the  sept  system  was  a 
proof  of  a  happy  *  freedom  of  life/ 
like  that,  we  suppose,  of  the  Athe- 
nian citizens;  if  the  Xrish  had  no 
political  existence,  it  was  because 
tlie  engrossing  state  had  not  ab- 
sorbed the  euerg^ics  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and  witli  their  amiable 
'  pastoral  habits,'  their  ignorance  of 

*  rent,  tenure,  and  forfeiture,'  their 
electire  chiefe  and  legislating  Bre- 
hons,  and  their  common  possession 
of  the  tribal  lands,  there  were  no 

rands  for  dissension  among  them, 
evidence  of  their  supenor  cul- 
ture, we  learn  tltey  repudiated  the 

*  use  of  RwaddliriLr  clothes;'  de- 
spising the  panoply  of  the  sluggish 
Korman,  they  'fought  luiked,'  or 
dressed  in  '  woollen  \ery  much  after 
the  present  fisushion;'  they  lived 

*  not  in  castles  on  the  heights,'  bnt, 

*  like  the  wealihiest  of  the  present 
day^i'  in  *  detached  houses  '  which, 
we  are  told  afterwards,  were  'booths 
of  boughs  covered  over  with  turf;' 
and  '  their  i^riTin'pal  amusement  was 
innocent  luu  lniu^,'  where  *  a  fair 
pirl  was  dit  prize  of  the  victor,* 
unlike  tlie  bloodthirsty  feudal  tour- 
nament. We  should  have  imagined 


that  the  piety  of  the  native  Irish 
woold  have  also  heen  nrged  as  an 
argument  in  snpport  of  uus  creed ; 
bat  it  seems  their  Christianiij'  was 
a  mistake;  'liad  they  only  con- 
tinued honest  Pagans,  they  would,* 
in  Mr.   Prendergast's  judfrraent, 

*  have  }^n)bably  been  even  now 
nnconqucnMl.' 

We  shall  not  seriously  discuss  the 
paradox  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Irish  dans  In  the  time  (^Hemy  IL 
and  his  sneoessors,  over  their  Nor- 
man and  Anglo*(^tzon  conquerors. 
Without  charging  the  aboriginal 
Irish  with  any  inherent  inferiority, 
it  is  enough  tcx  say  that  at  this 
period  they  had  not  reached  that 
degree  of  civilisation  ntt^Mned  by 
the  Normans  and  English,  one 
reason  being  that  they  had  never 
known  that  very  *  Roman  and  feudal 
thraldom '  which  Hr.  Prendergaat 
condemns  so  absolntely.  Their  re- 
ligion apart,  they  still  resembled 
the  Celtic  septs  of  Tacitos  and 
CiBsar — communities  under  half- 
barbarous  chiefs,  in  a  constant  state 
of  anarchy  and  discord,  and  spread 
in  tribes  over  an  uncultured  landL, 
as  yet  hardly  the  subject  of  pro- 
perty. Proceeding,  however,  with  his 
theory,  Mr.  Prendergast  thinks  that 
Irish  hlstofj  has  been  the  anta- 
gonism  of  hostile  races,  cansed  by 
the  rapacity  of  the  English  people — 
for  the  most  part  aided  by  their 
Government — and  the  fierce  but 
useless  resistance  of  their  victim?. 

*  Land-hmin^t  r,'  we  are  gravely  in- 
formed, is  the  distinctive  |>eculiarity 
of  the  '  Saxon.'  Having  little  at 
home,  they  must  plunder  abroad  ; 
and  the  Irish  havni  i;,  unfortunately, 
lands  which  the  English  weie  deter* 
mined  to  enjoy,  the  relations  be* 
tween  the  two  people  have  been  a 
perpetual  quarrel  on  this  subject. 
Nearly  all  the  events  of  Irish  his- 
tory may  be  traced  to  this  calami- 
tous orip-in.  The  legislation  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  which  drew  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  *  Irishry  *  and  the  *  Englishry,* 
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had  liotinng  to  do  with  the  arro- 
sanoe  of  cisie :  it  was  a  flcfaeme  to 
oeprire  the  aatiYes  of  the  benefit  of 
ihe  Anglo-Nomiain  courts,  and  thus 

fo  oust  them  from  their  posRessions. 
Tib  condemiiation  hj  Plantagenet 
tings  nvA  tlifir  Parliament?  of  the 
dejn^iit  :  Knglish  who  liad  *  hc- 
'•onie  irisii '  btiyojid  the  Pale  was  not 
tauitd  by  their  frequent  rebeUious, 
Doryet  by  the  loss  of  their  feudal  ser- 
vices, bat  by  a  desire  to  send  into 
Iralaad  a  new  race  of  covetous 
settlers.  Henry  VTTI.'s  plans  to 
civilise  Ireland,  which  aimed  at  ex- 
tending' the  influence  of  the  law 
pf  Encrland  over  the  ^vhole  of  the 
kland,  and  at  tuminy-  the  eliiefs  into 
Eiidi>li  noblpp,  Averc  really  projects 
of  eonhbcation  ;  indeed,  the  rebelhuu 
of  ilie  Geraldines  was  closely  con* 
secfed  with  a  scheme  of  this  nature. 
The  long  JSlizabethan  wars  which 
£)Uowcd,  and  in  which  Ireland  was 
nndoubtedlj  overrun ,  and  the  natives 
lost  a  larpfc  pnrt  of  their  lands, 
should  be  ascribed  t«>  the  same  lust 
of  plunder,  tlie  st^it(  nt  i  ^urope,  the 
policy  of  Spain,  the  great  struggle 
<if  the  ilelbrmation,  and  the  re- 
puted insnrrections  of  the  Irish, 
bebg  foreign,  it  would  appear,  to 
the  matter.  So  it  has  been,  too, 
with  the  other  events  which  form 
the  landmarks  of  Irish  histor}' : 
the  settlement  of  Ulster,  the  n^lmi- 
nistnition  of  Strafford,  the  con- 
questeof  Cromwell  and  William  III., 
nay,  even  the  penal  code  itself, 
being  ultimately  caused  hj  *land- 
hangiBF* — ^this  terrible  instinct  being 
^  soaroe  of  the  long  train  of  na- 
tional misfortunes.  Indeed,  accord- 
ittg  to  Hr.  Pi^ndeigasl^  the  passion 
18  still  as  active  as  ever ;  and  the 
handed  Estates  Act  and  its  results 
»e  the  work  of  Enjrlish  and  Scotch 
capitfilLsts,  who  wished  to  engross 
the  soil  of  Ireland. 

Sneh  theories  as  these  are  the 
icndt  of  ignoring  some  of  the  'ptm" 
^ipl  canaes  of  Irish  history,  a^d 
giving  one  cause  anundne  predomi- 
i^Bioe.  Ko  donbt  attempts  were 


made  for  centuries  tu  sepai  ate  the 
English  and  Irish  raoes  that  dwelt 
ccmimxngled  on  the  Irish  soil,  and 
bitter  hostility  was  the  consequence ; 

and  the  reiterated  conquests  and 
settlements  of  Ireland  were  accom- 
panied with  great  cruelly  and  blood- 
shed. Nor  should  we  forget  tlifit 
tliese  meniunes  have  j^unk  deeply 
into  the  hearts  of  Irishmen,  and 
that,  prolonged  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, they  make  the  manage- 
ment of  tiie  country  difficult.  But 
we  must  protest  against  the  asser- 
tion that  the  antagonism  of  race  is 
to  be  accounted  the  one  great  feet 
of  Irish  history,  and  that  the  con- 
duct of  England  to  Ireland  has  been 
regulated  by  mere  rnpiditv.  From 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of 
Wxlham  HI. — the  most  critical 
period  in  Irish  annals — ^the  old  hos- 
tility of  race  in  Ireland  was  effaced 
bytiie  new  hostility  of  creed,  which 
becomes  the  great  feature  of  Iriah 
history.  Thf  standards  of  Mountjoy 
Avere  attended  by  the  Protestant 
O  liriens  and  the  Pnitestant  Kil- 
dares,  and  Hugh  O'Neil  and  Des- 
mond coalesced  as  champions  of  a 
Catholic  league  against  England, 
sustained  by  Philip.  In  the  next 
generation,  the  craft  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  of  their  evil  satellites  in  Dublin, 
was  directed  aqrainst  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, without  tlie  least  rep:ard  to 
their  origin,  and  the  result  was  seen 
in  the  rising  of  1641,  in  whieh  tlie 
Catholic  Anglo-Normans  of  the  I'ale 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  Oa- 
thoUo  aborigines.  Cromwell  made 
no  distinction  between  Papists, 
whether  of  Saxon  or  of  Celtic  de- 
scent; and  forty  years  afterwards, 
a  Catholic  army  of  mixed  races, 
under  'IVrrorniel  and  Sarsfield,  en- 
coununed  tiiu  Protestant  Irish 
colony.  So  the  penal  code  knew 
uo  dilierence  of  racej  it  wa.s  levelled 
against  the  Catholics  as  such ;  and 
it  placed  in  an  equal  categoiT^  of 
subjection  the  De  Burghs  and  the 
Plunketts,  the  O'Neils  and  the 
O'Connors.  These  focte  are  de- 
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dmye  of  the  question,  and  dhcv 
oonofatsmly  that  tiie  antaffonlBm  of 
race  it  not  iihe  oiilj,  and,  Smt  a  kmg 

time  bas  not  been  tile  princip^ 
force  in  tlie  dark  current  of  the 
a^Qnirs  of  Ireland.  In  truth,  *  race ' 
has  had  litflo  to  do  with  the  Irish 
question  for  many  gtnrmtidns  ;  the 
races  that  are  found  in  the  island 
hu .  c  been  intermixed  for  gnch  a 
time  that  dirierences  of  this  kind 
can  be  hardly  traced,  still  less  finam 
a  standard  of  diiiaioiL.  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Celtic  nttmea  ooenrred 
indiscriininately  in  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  many  a  gallant  *  O ' 
and  *  Mac  '  will  be  found  m  com* 
uand  of  "Rn'tish  soldiers. 

As  reg-arcls  tlic  theory  of  *  land- 
huTitrer,'  it  is  hardly  necesfiary  to 
examine  it.  It  is  true,  of  com*so, 
that  the  Government  of  England — 
finr  the  most  part  after  terriMe  pro- 
'vocation — has  made  immense  con* 
fiseations  in  Irelaiid;  tiiat  English 
ataitesaien,  at  diffisrent  periods^  naire 
encouraged  the  odonisatian  of  1^ 
island  ;  and  that  several  successions 
of  British  settlers  have  trxkcii  |ios- 
session  of  five  sixths  of  the  comitrv, 
in  many  cases  by  the  strong  hand, 
and  in  many  by  fraud  and  legalised 
injustice.  But  to  assert  that  the 
GoTermnent  and  people  cf  England 
bave  been  nsnally  guided  in  tiieir 
dealings  iritih  Ireland  by  a  mere 
passion  for  selfish  spoliation,  is  to 
imagine  what  is  morally  absurd,  and 
contrary  to  the  facts  of  history. 
Thr  very  Norman  lerpslntion  for 
Ireland,  wliich  Mr.  Prendergast 
properly  censures,  and  which,  ex- 
cluding the  Irish  from  the  Pale 
left  them  in  possession  of  their  tribal 
lands,  proves  that  its  object  iras  the 
sepazation  of  the  raoes,  and  not 
mere  territorial  rapacity.  The  Tudor 
princes  in  the  sixteenth  centuij 
would  have  gladly  abandoned  Ire- 
land to  the  Irish  could  ihey  only 
h;ue  made  them  good  subjects. 
Indeed  this  policy  was  attempted  ; 
and  if  they  af1"erwards  confiscated 
largely,  it  was  on  account  of  re- 


peated rebeQlOlUL  EiTen  the  Stuarts 
B6Ter  thoiq^  of  'planting*  Ir^ 
land  for  the  mere  pmrpoBp  of  earidi» 
ing  Englishmen.   They  were  led  to 

bcSieve  that  an  Eng^iui  eolony  was 
a  condition  of  the  secnrity  of  the 
island  ;  and,  bad  as?  their  measmres 
often  were,  this  certainly  was  iheir 
principal  motive.  Cromwell  only 
carried  this  principle  further,  after 
a  civil  war  of  a  terrible  kind ;  and 
though  in  tiie  pleniiiide  of  a  eon- 
aMfor*B  TMinfer  he  mig^t  haTS  seised 
we  whole  soil'of  Ireiaaady  it  ia  re- 
markable that  he  limited  hja  'aetlile- 
ment '  to  what  in  his  judgment  was 
sufficient  to  assure  the  ascendancy 
of  his  followers  Besides,  whfitcrpr 
may  have  been  the  acts  and  the 
policy  of  different  Enc-lish  i  iiki'S, 
or  the  conduct  of  individual  Eng- 
lishmen, or  even  of  England  in  any 
one  generatiop,  it  ia  monatnoos  to 
exaggersie  this  into  a  sweepoig 
charge  against  the  BhigHah  nmm 
of  selfish  injustice  to  the  Irish 
people.  Such  hmgnage  was  nptlr 
put  by  Tacitus  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fiery  Oeltic  savage  denouncing  the 
em  roaclniients  of  Rome  ;  it  lias 
perhaps  been  used  by  the  Alaories 
with  reference  to  tlie  New  Zealand 
colonists :  but  it  is  ridiculous  in  a 
writer  of  history ;  and,  indeed,  we 
haTC  chiefly  dwelt  wptm.  it  as  an 
instance  of  the  unhappy  acnfcimfintB 
still  felt  towards  Enj^d  bj  some 
Irishmen* 

To  understand  the  Cromwellian 
settlement  it  is  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate the  charsictei'  of  the  events  ia 
Ireland  which  for  some  ye-ars  jire- 
ceded  it.  Diiimg  the  geue ration 
after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the 
island^  which  had  been  at  length 
subjugated,  was  gradually  reduced 
to  complete  sabimssion  nnder  eir- 
comstsnces  often  calamitous  atk^ 
atrocious.    The  Catholic  chieftains 

• 

of  Ulster  were  overthrowTi  :  n\ 
severnl  conTitics  Catliolic  contisca- 
tions  took  place  by  very  question- 
able means,  and  the  government  of 
the  Stuarts,  under  Sti-afford  cspe- 
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cUBtV  on  many  OBeaiiioiii 

frsadnlent  and  offenBive.  Aboftt 
all,  the  Cathottes  of  Ireland,  not  as 
in  England  a  small  minority,  but 
an  orervvhelniingr  majority  of  the 
oMion,  were  subjected  to  n.  penal 
code,  which,  though  not  8o  severe 
&!>  that  which  afterwards  became  a 
diG^race  of  the  British  law,  weighed 
^Tily  oa  aU,  and  eminaUy  on 
tha  QoUfitx.  The  lemn  npeand 
in  a  combination  befewoea  between 
the  CbthoHo  atistocracy  of  the  Pale 
B3id  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic 
Cehs  ;  and  in  1 64 1  the  famous  re- 
bellion snddcniy  broke  ont,  which, 
ratrin^  with  terrible  violence  for 
a  time,  very  nearly  wrested  Ire- 
had  firom  Bnriand.  It  was  the 
mmnt  when  QasrlM  and  tina  Lonc^ 
IWiainesit  were  watching  ea^ 
other  with  jealona  dieHke ;  and,  the 
Catholic  oonfedeiaiqr  having  pio- 
claimed  that  the  nsing-  was  ap- 
proved by  the  kiuL^,  a  iTimonr 
spread  that  a  traitorous  sovereign 
had  connived  at  the  fate  of  the 
Protestant  Iri^h,  and  was  about  to 
coeroe  tiie  Fariiame&t  and  Enghmd 
with  an  armj  cf  Fapiet  Inihrebela. 
The  charge,  if  nntroe,  was  widely 
credited,  and  its  effect  was  to  stir 
up  in  England  a  terrible  feeling 
against  Ireland,  and  to  exasperate 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritan  Coin- 
mons  into  deadly  liatred  of 
CathoUcisni.  Cromwell  and  liiis 
irresistible  army  became  the  ex- 
panenta  ef  this  sentiment;  laMl 
when,  in  1649^  he  landed  in  Iiehmd 
ie  subdue  it  anew,  it  maj  be  said 
that  the  two  nations,  for  the  fizst 
anJ  the  last  time  in  their  history, 
encountered  each  otlier  in  mortal 
oontiict.  The  struggle  was  des- 
perate while  it  lasted,  bnt  fortu- 
nii»U;ly  was  comparatively  brief  i  and 
Puritan  England  within  three  years 
hed  at  ifca  mercj  that  GattioEo  Ire- 
had  which  seemed  an  ixTeooaoileble 
eaenj,  tiie  accomplice  of  a  con- 
demned tyrant,  and  the  ^hftipp"" 
el  a  detested  relif^on, 

8ach|  wo  believe,  were  the  ea- 


lient  fhateea  of  this  period  of  woe 

for  Ireland.  A  thonghtfnl  pe^ 
son  will  bear  in  mind  the  eharacter 
of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  the 
relatioTie  between  the  Pnrh'ament 
and  Charles,  in  rsiuuatiug  the 
o-rounds  of  the  indignation  which 
tlie  Irisli  Confederates  prx»voked  in 
England.  He  will  not  confonnd  the 
TNUMuur  animoeitr  of  the  EhuriiBh 
people  m  a  ternhle  oruae  wiu 
a  settled  national  haired  of  beland ; 
and  while  he  condemns  the  omeU 
tles  of  the  victors,  he  will  remem- 
ber what  were  the  insues  at  stake, 
and  will  not  conceal  the  acts  of  the 
cou(juei*ed.  He  will  not  judge  the 
whole  course  of  a  history-  by  the 
imndente  of  a  moment  of  frenzy,  and 
he  will  refleet  probably  wl!at  in 
that  age  was  the  character  of  wan 
of  religion  in  Europe.  Oonadflva- 
iions  of  this  kind,  however,  cannot 
bo  expected  in  this  volume.  This 
period,  in  Mr.  Prendergast's  judg- 
ment, is  merely  an  instance,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  that  inveterate  hos- 
tiUty  of  *  race  '  which  is  the  whole 
aecroi  of  Iiieh  history,  the  fimnnhi 
which  ezphmis  it  oomnletely.  As 
nsnal,  this  hoetiliiy  took  the  shape 
of  ^  land-hunger '  on  the  pert  of 
the  English,  and  of  hopeless  resis- 
tance on  that  of  the  Irish,  and  tho 
civil  war  from  1641  to  i6>2  was 
i  >>ly  a  struggle  for  land.s  m  Ire- 
laud.  ^  The  Euglish,  incited  by 
those  who  hungered  after  Irish 
eetates,  and  therefore  determined 
to  malce  the  Irish  desperate,  pnv 
claimed  all  of  them  rebels,  and 
invented  crimes  for  them,  thereby 
maddening  the  people  of  England. 
.  .  .  .  Tho  work  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  it  was  said  would 
now  be  perfected.  The  Irish 
would  be  n>oted  out  b^'  a  new  aud 
oYcrwhehning  plantation  of  Enff- 
lish,  and  anotnefp  "Blngi^MMi  wooM 
q»eedily  be  formed  in  Irela&d.'  It 
is  characteristic  of  statements  Hke 
this  that  Mr.  Prendergast  actually 
denies  that  any  massacre  took  place 
in  1641,  although  the  lact,  however 
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it  may  be  palliated,  is  established 
by  iirefingable  evidence.  We 
hear,  however,  that  '  it  has  been 
roprcsented  that  there  was  a 
general  massacre  ....  but  no- 
thing is  more  false;  the  Irish,  to  use 
the  words  of  an  old  divine,  having 
ever  lacked  gall  to  supply  a 
wholesome  animosify  to  the  inve- 
terate levilers  of  their  name  and 
nature!*" 

We  pass  from  Mr.  Prenderpi'ast's 
theories  to  his  description  of  the 
Cromwellian  8»'ttlement,  winch,  as 
we  have  simi,  m  really  interesting. 
In  the  auiuiiin  of  1652  the  armiea 
of  the  Catholic  Confederates  sur- 
rendered to  the  lieutenants  of  the 
Protector.  More  than  a  hundred 
thousand  of  theBngliah,  and  almost 
a  third  of  the  nation  of  Ireland, 
had  perished  in  the  desperate  con- 
test. Whole  tracts  of  country 
lay  hare  and  desolate,  for  cultiva- 
tion had  nearly  ceasn  l  ;  the  har- 
vests had  been  sjbleuiuticiiUy 
destroyed  in  order  to  starve  the 
Irish  out  from  their  ftatnesses  in 
the  bogs  and  hills ;  and,  as  it  was 
said,  *you  might  walk  for  miles 
b^orc  you  saw  the  smoke  of  a 
housetop,'  Tliu  Puritan  veternns, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  '  with  their 
powder  dry  and  their  trust  in  God,' 
to  use  the  quaint  expression  of  the 
time,  stalked  proudly  over  the 
ruined  island,  looking  down  on  the 
Tanquished  children  of  the  soil,  as 
the  Israelites  did  on  the  accui«ed 
races  predoomed  by  Jehovah  to  be 
extirpated.  Nearly  all  of  these 
who  had  fonprht  in  the  war  were 
permitted  to  f^o  into  foreign  aiTiiies  ; 
the  rest,  ineludint]^  the  wreck  of  au 
aristocracy  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  remained  to 
await  the  decree  of  the  conqueror. 
The  misery  and  suffbrings  endured 
"by  thousands  turned  eyen  their 
iron  foes  to  compassion.  Ireland 
was  fall  of  scenes  such  as  those 
described  by  Spenser,  wlien  the 
woods  anfl  fjlens  teemed  with 
wretches  '  kke  anatomies  of  death 


and  speaking  like  ghcets  erying 

out  from  the  g^ve,'  as  they  gib- 
bered over  their  loathsome  food, 
wlH*n  women  waylaid  the  passing 
traveller  in  order  '  to  seize  his  horse 
and  devour  it.*  '  Sume  '—runs  a 
minute  of  the  i'lo visional  Govern- 
ment administering  the  aifolra  of 
Ireland — ^'are  found  feeding*  on 
carrion  and  weeds ;  some  stsnd  in 
the  highways,  and  many  times  poor 
children  who  lost  their  parents  or 
hrive  been  deserted  hy  tliem,  are 
found  exposed  to,  and  some  of  them 
fell  iijion  by  the  raveiilncr  wolves, 
and  other  beast^i  and  birds  of  prey.* 
Nor  was  there  any  sign  of  im- 
provement ;  the  nation,  crushed  to 
the  earth  by  its  sorrows,  seemed 
hopel^  and  incapable  of  industry ; 
and  the  Council,  ^  after  serious 
consideration,'  declared  '  that  the 
devastation  of  the  country  *  was  not 
worse  '  than  the  habits  of  idleness 
V.  liLc'h  the  generality  had  acquired 
m  the  time  of  the  rebellion.'  What 
wonder,  that  viewing  this  wide 
desolation,  they  exclaimed,  not  with 
mere  Puritan  cant^  asMr.  Prender- 
gast  seems  to  think,  *that  the 
children  had  come  to  the  birth 
without  stren<7th  to  bring  forth  ?  ' 

Such  was  the  country  wliirh  at 
ilus  juncture  lay  under  the  conquer- 
ing sword  of  Crom\>  ell.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  great  Puritan  usurper  was 
at  once  directed  to  its  setttoment. 
After  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and 
during  the  years  of  war  whick 
followed,  large  sums  had  been 
advanced  to  the  Parhament  bj 
*  adventurers,'  chiefly  Puritan  mer- 
chants, oil  the  security  of  irisli  for- 
feitures ;  and  tlio  Protoctor's  army 
had,  besides,  received  a  considenvble 
part  of  its  current  pay  in  'land 
debentorea'  allotted  in  Ireland. 
There  was  thus  a  debt  of  about 
3,500,0002.,  and,  by  means  of  these 
claims,  and  the  confiscations  which 
would  be  the  result  of  the  contest^ 
the  Protector  resolved  to  efT*x*t  a 
revolution  in  the  whole  ten-itoriaJ 
state  of  Ireland*    His  object  was 
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noi,  as  Mr,  Frandergast  ihuiks, 
mm  vBcskless  plunder  of  a  defence- 
less people ;  it  was  to  roplenish  the 
Protestant  colony  in  Xreiand  wiiieh 

bad  suffercil  greatly,  to  assure  its 
Fjpreniacy  in  the  conntry,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  to  keep  down  the 
Catholics  in  iBolation  and  certain 
subjection.  Ailer  setting  apart 
alH]^  tract  for  the  etate,  he  de- 
temnned  om  aettling  the  'adven- 
tarers '  and  the  soldiers  who-  were 
the  holders  of  *  land  debentnrea '  in 
iuch  parts  of  Ulster,  Munster,  and 
Leinstcr,  as  should  be  adjudged 
fuiieitt'd,  and  to  contino  in  Con- 
naught  the  <jfreat  mass  of  the 
Catholic  owners  of  land  in  Ireland, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the 
lebelUon.  Tliis  policy  is  diaoloaed 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  winch 
passed  in  September  1653,  and  in  a 
Heriea  of  ordmances  and  regulations 
for  the  affairs  of  Ireland  which 
form  its  complcniont. 

Tliese  measiu'cs  were  a  snfticieiit 
piarantce    that  there   would  bo 
umple  space  for  the  intended  settle- 
ment,   Lists  were  made  of  those 
who  had  been  noet  active  on  tlie 
Catholic  side  in  the  late  war ;  and 
though  *  mercy'  was  extended  to 
their  lives,  they  were  exiled,  and 
their  estxitcs  confiscated.    All  tlic 
renuuninj^  Irisli  Catholic  proprie- 
tors—  they   still   owned  perhaps 
half  the  island — were  included  in 
a  bummaiy  feentence  of  general  and 
cartreme  severity.   Thej  were  de- 
dared  to  be  '  preanmed  rebels,*  and 
to  have  forfeited  their  lands  in  cer- 
tain proportions  according  to  the 
^gree  of  their  guilt ;  and  they 
were  condemned  to  go  into  exile  in 
Comiaiight,   receiving  there,  from, 
two  Coui'ts  of  Commissioners  who 
•were   to  sit    at   Lough  rea  and 
Athlone  for  the  purpose,  allotments 
iasteadofthe  Lmda  they  had  loat^ 
ttd»  as  it  wonid  seenif  retaining 
possession  of  the  nnforfcited  xesi* 
due  of  their  estates  elsewhere,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  leave  Con- 
BSnght.  The  *tiansplanteni' might 


be  accompanied  1^  their  fiuniliea 
and  any  other  persons  they  chose, 
but  these  were  to  be  partionlarly 
described  in  ^  certificates '  of  a  speci- 
fied kind,  and  they  were  not  to  at- 
tempt to  move  from  their  settle- 
ments. Eight  months  only  were 
allowed  for  the  emi<iT~ation,  and 
death  was  the  ]>eualty  of  'recu- 
sancy;' and  tiie  sole  exceptions 
from  these  provisions  were  chil- 
dren tomder  fourteen  and  twelve, 
and  persons  who,  after  going  to 
Connaught,  should  be  able  to  prove 
tliat  during  ten  years  they  had 
'  shown  constant  affection  *  to  the 
Commonwealth— a  saving  clause 
tliat  was  all  but  a  mockery.  The 
districts  in  the  three  favoured  pro- 
vinces which  in  this  manner  were 
to  become  vacant,  were  to  be  colo- 
nised by  the  *  adventnrers  *  and 
'  soldiers.* 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  defend 
these  ni ensures  ;  yet  Mr.  Prender- 
gast  might  have  mentioned  that 
they  were  followed  by  a  general 
amnesty,  that  the  necessity  of  the 
time  was  great,  and  that,  after  all, 
they  were  less  severe  than  the  con* 
fiscations  of  the  IVench  Revolution. 
This  volume  contains  a  vivid  pic- 
ture, in  the  state  papers  and  letters 
in  it,  of  the  series  of  straniii^o  events 
that  ensued.  The  Puritan  admini- 
stration at  the  Castle,  cliarfjed  with 
the  execution  uf  CroiuweU  s  de- 
crees, was  appalled  at  the  vast 
change  contemplated,  and  at  the 
short  time  allowed  to  effect  it. 
They  declared  that  such  an  emi- 
gration was  impossible,  that  it 
could  not  be  accomplished  for 
years,  thai  it  would  ranso  the  loss 
of  a  harvest,  and  again  reduce  Ire- 
land to  a  state  of  famine.  Peti- 
tions poured  in  from  the  intended 
exiles,  imploring  forgiveness,  or 
at  least  delay ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that,  in  many  instances, 
*  dispensations  from  transplanta- 
tion' were  granted.  The  peti- 
tioners' names  conclusively  show 
how  little  oonsidexations  of  *  race ' 
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bad  to  do  with  tiie  Protactor's 

policy ;  they  were  mostly  thaem  of 
Catholics  of  the  Pale,  who  a  cen- 
tury before  had  done  good  service 
against  the  kernes  of  the  '  Irish 
enemy.*  It  is  curious  to  lind  upon 
the  list  a  dusccnaant  of  Spenser,  in 
his  day  a  colonist  and  a  denouncer 
of  ihe  lirish ;  his  fiuoae,  happily,  as 
a{^>ettr  fix>xn  ft  lottsF  of 
Cromwell  in  ihisTohme,  presen  ed 
JbiB  gnat  grandson  from  the  flail 
now  wicldt'd  by  the  Puritan  Ar- 
thegal.  Moreover,  not  a  fevr  of 
the  proscribed  were  permitii  tl, 
after  Kurrendering  their  lamls,  ro 
become  tenants  oi  the  new  settlers  j 
tome  retnmfid  to  thair  hornet  after 
ft  brief  ^Idcting  ;*  and  in  aoraral  u»> 
stances  humanity  got  tbe  better  of 
&naticisni  and  national  enmity,  and 
united  the  colonists  and  the  old 
proprietary  by  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship, and  even  of  int<'mi;irriage. 
Tln-nngh  all  these  eauses  tlie  'imns- 
plaiiiation  *  was  less  quick  and 
complete  than  had  been  des^ned ; 
and  the  Protector's  'godlj  and 
great  work '  was  mncaSSfy  eanried 
out  imperfectly.  Sereral  months 
aRer  the  period  preaeribed  for  the 
last  emigrant  to  liave  crossed  the 
Sbamion,  coiuplaints  were  made 
that  *  transplanting  was  at  a 
stand,  tliat  the  lloud-gatrs  of  trans- 
planting were  shut,  and  LhuL  the  evil 
Vftters  were  again  naing/ 

It  wonld  be,  bowever,  ft  mistake 
io  imagine  ^ftt  tbe  CTromwelliaii 
settlement  has  been  grossly  ezagge* 
rated,  and  that  there  was  not  an 
immense  uprooting  of  the  CatlH>lie 
OA\Tier8  of  laud  in  Ireland,  and  an 
extraordiiifir\'  ti-ansfer  of  property. 
Any  '  siaekut'ss  '  in.  the  administra- 
tion in  Dublin  was  rebuked  by  the 
Gonnoil  in  England,  and  pvoYoked 
tbe  anffiy  complaints  of  ilie  *  adven* 
tnrers  and  of  the  *  soldiers,'  eager 
to  get  their  allotments.  '  Shall  we 
join  in  atHnity  wiUi  tbe  people  of 
these  abominations  ? '  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  *  officers '  in  Lein- 
ster,  on  hearing  that  some  ^trans- 


pkaiters  were  di^iensed;'  *ibe  kad 
they  go  to  poSBOSS  is  an  unclean 
land,  because  of  the  filthirwiTm  of 

the  people  tlicrein.'  Anotbor  party, 
of  zealots  ascribed  the  burning  of 
Casbel  to  *  dispensations  ;  *  *  tbe 
Lord  by  a  fir©  on  the  z^rd  instant 
had  burnt  the  whole  town  m  a 
quarter  of  an  bomr/  except  ^ftfinr 
of  tbe  bouaea  of  tbe  English «bia 
last  miraele  bei^g  probablf  caiMad 
by  tbe  &et  tbftt  the  conqueroes 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  stone 
and  slated  liabitations.  In  this 
state  of  feehug  merey  was  ditiicuit, 
ami  in  manv  instances  it  was  dis- 
itgarded.  bum©  of  the  Catholics 
mcnrred  the  tremendous  penalty 
of  ibose  wbo  ^refoied  to  tnHaa- 
phmt;'  and  tberefiire,  so  ran  ft 
petition  afterwards,  'some  wests 
put  to  death  with  inscriptions  on 
their  breasts  and  backs,  others  de- 
tained m  prison  till  tliey  could  not 
eat  bread,  and  others  scdd  :is  slaves 
in  America.'  These  cu^es,  how- 
ever, were  not  numerous  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  donbtsd  that  tbe  great 
body  of  tbe  Gatbolio  owners  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland  wbo  eiiber  could 
not  obtain  pardons^  or  otbarwiae 
could  not  elude  their  doom,  were 
compelled  to  go  into  exile  in  Con- 
naught.  Durintr  three  or  tour 
vears  tbe  ways  lo  the  Sbaniiun 
were  crowded  with  these  forlorn 
emigrants*  Tbe 'transpbuxt^  *  oc- 
oaaiotiftlly  marcbed  alone,  ooei^ 
sioiially  witb  tbeir  wives  soEid  cbil- 
dren,  more  frequently  with  a  train 
of  dependants,  all  speeified  in 
the  GnveiTiment  *  certificates,'  wbo 
clnnL,^  t  )  their  lords  with  Irish 
aff'eetion.  Their  steps  were  tu-st 
directed  to  Loughi'ca,  where  they 
were  to  obtain  from  the  Gommitt- 
sionera  linear  '  provisional  aUot- 
msnts '  in  tbeir  proyince  of  enloi 
instead  of  the  lands  they  had  loT- 
feited,  and  there  tbey  bad  to  settle 
temporarily.  They  were  then,  ac- 
cordinfT  to  an  order  prescribed,  to 
appear  before  the  Commissioners  at 
Atidone ;  and  this  court  was  to  ex- 
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amine  their  titles,  to  adjudicate 
«^  their  gQiH  or  mnooaaee^  aiid 
«te«o  giant  tbtm  'HimI  wM^ 
mmiB,*  praportumed  to  their  Ioim 
dsewhere^  and  to  tbeir  |i>riiei|ii^ 
Urn  in  'treason ' — these  apparently 
to  he  held  Avith  Fruch  parts  of  their 
foimer  estutes  as  hml  not  been  for- 
feited :— or  <        on  proof  of  'con- 
stant  aiiecliuii,     to   release  them 
from  iheir  bondage  in  Connaught, 
esd  iD  fCBloro  Am  to  their  tuwt/t 
prapcrtiaa.    IVont  firei  to  lut  ifc 
was  a  strange  procedure,  iaFerftaiig 
aU  oidinaiEy  rules  of  juslkse,  bmbb^ 
insr  guilt  and  anticipating*  punish- 
Dient,   and  casting  on  exiles  the 
burden  of  satisfying  a  prejudiced 
tribunal  of  their  innocence,  with 
bardly  a  hope  but  that  of  obtaining 
'a  fmarMe  place '  in  a  Hrt  «f 
eooflBQiAioQ* 

An  eflbrfc  of  the  imagpination  is 
Eecessary  to  set  before  va  the  fidbo  of 
the  exiles.  Mr.Prcndergast  has  not 
retimatc'd  their  munbers,  but  tliey 
were  certainlj  seveml  thousand 
&milies,  perhaps  more  than  200,000 
persons.  As  in  knots,  or  crowds, 
or  jfbrlom  stragglers,  Haey  appeared 
Mvre  the  oonrt  al  Loaghxia,  they 
«m  cankmed  off  in 
msuner,  whmrver  apace  could  he 
foondfor  them.  The  OoTBRonent 
had  given  orders  '  to  exercise  all 
tenderness  that  was  consistent  with 
(»rnniJg  on  the  work,'  and  even  that 
the  'itro visional  allotments  of  the 
*  traiiisplanters '  should,  as  ueaily 
ie  poesible,  correapoiid  in  qnaliiy  to 
ftnr  fonner  poMe88ioa%  tnit  mush 
bjunetibiia  proved  absolutely  firniib* 
Mi,  and  the  distribution  became  a 
mere  aoamble.  The  CommissionerB 
Were  censured  for  despatchinfT  the 
first  detachments  into  the  >vildest 
partH  of  Mayo  and  Clare — thib 
couaty  was  then  included  in  Con- 
laaght  —  not  because  it  was  any 
laiddup  tatheniybnt  beeanae  'these 
pheai  being  kaamn  to  be  sterile, 
8Qch  asfligMitions  might  hiader 
the  business,  tad  dishearten  those 
«he  ehonldooaM  after.Mlora  aldll, 


however,  could  have  made  little 
diftroDce.  7?he  proTuioe  to  whieh 
tiiacKilee  ifiEre  sent,  ynm^  &r  the 
most  part,  at  this  time  a  w  aste, 
cut  off  ficom  the  rest  of  Ixelamd  by 
the  Shannon,  and  beaten  bj constant 
rains  and  tempests.  To  make  it  a 
more  secure  prison,  and  to  close 
access  to  it  from  the  sea,  a  belt 
10  and  the  coast  had  been  appro- 
pHabed  to  settleBMnta  of  Pimtaa 
reknaaB,  still  known  ae  'the mile 
Bne'  by  tradition.  What  most 
hate  been  endured  by  the  emigraiiis, 
when  huddled  into  a  wilderness  like 
this,  without  resource?:,  and  thinly 
inhabited,  appears  from  sevenil 
passages  in  this  volume.  The  wo- 
iiieii  and  children  died  by  hundreds; 
many  of  the  men,  appalled  at  their 

lak,  escaped  from  thdr  place  of 
bondage  abroad ;  many  at  any  risk 

recrossed  the  Shannon,  and  wano 
dered  otbt  the  island  in  niiseiiy. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  num- 
bers of  tliose  to  w'hom  'provisional 
allotments  '  wt  re  Hssij^iu-d,  disap- 
peared in  vvay^  iiukuowii  tiinl  untold, 
and  never  claimed  their  'imai  set- 
tlements* 

Meanwhile  the  Court  at  AtUone 
waa  employed  in  detevmining  the 
transplanters'  titles^in  a^judittting 
on  their  gailt  or  innocence,  and  in 
allotting  them  finally  lands  in  Con- 
naught.  Month  after  nioiith  this 
tribunal  sat,  with  fresh  batch t  -  of 
claims  before  it,  and  with  a  iresli 
succession  of  ill-fated  buitors.  It 
seems  to  have  been  comprised  of 
gorernment  agents  and  of  offioera 
of  the  Poriian  army,  men  filled 
with  all  the  prejndxses  of  the  time, 
and  vho%  imfit  for  a  judicial  inp 
qniry.  They  made  quick  work,  as 
^\;m  donhtlpss  (>xpected,  in  most 
instances  placing  the  '  transplanter' 
in  a  category  of  *  treason  '  that 
entitled  him  only  to  a  *  final  settle- 
mant '  of  small  amooni^  and  to  a 
small  or  no  firaoiion  his  old  es- 
tates, &v  the  rest  doubtless  reiy 
indiffisrent  as  to  where  his  new 
lands  were  to  be,  as  to  when  he  was 
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to  obtain  poflseBBum,  as  to  wliat 
were  the  rights  annexed  to  then. 
It  does  not  appear  that  in  a  single 
case  thej  foaud  the  claimant  com- 
pletely innocent,  and  restored  him 
nbsolntrly  to  his  former  property; 
in  truth,  the  test  *  of  constant  afifec- 
tion  '  prevented,  probably,  any  such 
decision,  even  had  they,  as  they  re- 
peatedly asserted,  *■  spared  no  pains 
to  do  justice  and  mercy.*  These 
sentences  had  the  desired  effect  of 
confiscating  immense  tracts  in  the 
three  provinces  to  be  colonised,  and 
of  reducing  within  limits  compara- 
tively small  the  *  final  settlements/ 
It  is  impossible  to  respect  sucli  pro- 
eceding-^  whicli  were  obviously  at 
the  dictatiou  of  the  Government  j 
and  it  is  certain,  besides,  that  some 
of  the  Commissioners  were  oorrapt 
and  accessible  to  bribes ;  yet  if  we 
reflect  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  in 
ilict  rebelled,  this  policy  wns  not 
of  imexampled  harshness.  Between 
what  they  received  in  Connanght, 
and  what  they  retained  of  their  lands 
elsewhere,  compared  with  what 
they  had  formerly  possessed,  the 
whole  landed  estates  of  the  exiles 
were  diminished  probablymore than 
a  half;  having  been  owners  of 
nearly  half  of  Ireland,  this  was  now 
reduced  to  less  than  a  fourth ;  and 
this  tenure  was  to  be  dependent  on 
a  residence  in  Connanght  in  a  state 
of  subjection.  Nor  was  this  all,  for 
ihe  'final  settlements*  were,  in 
many  instances,  merely  illnsory ;  a 
paicm  of  bog  or  unprofitable  Umd 
was  allotted  in  lieu  of  a  goodly  in- 
heritance ;  and  the  dispiopoi'tion 
was,  of  course,  ff'lt  by  many  to  be 
an  intolerable  grievance.  In  this, 
and  in  other  similar  ways,  many 
old  and  honourable  families  disap- 
peared and  left  none  to  inherit  their 
sufferings,  the  wrecks  of  a  revoln- 
tionary  tempest  that  had  proved 
fttal  to  numerous  victims.  Of  the 
ultimate  fortunes  of  the  *  transplan- 
ters* it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any 
certainty.   The  iaige  majority,  we 


believe^  velained  some  parts  of  tiieir 
lands  not  forfeited  in  &e  provinces 
from  which  they  had  been  removed, 
and  many  of  these,  or  their  de* 
scendants,  returned  to  their  homes 
at  ihe  Restoration.  Some  left  Con- 
naught  in  hopeless  despair,  and 
either  enlisted  in  foreicni  armies,  or 
escaped  into  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
where  they  wandered  *  coshering  ' 
and  in  xecfcless  idleness.  Others 
sat  down  in  their  *final  settle* 
ments,*  and,  exerting  themselves  in 
their  land  of  exile,  had  become 
gentry,  and  founded  famih'es,  still 
well  known  a??  '  tmnsplimters,'  in. 
Connanght.  This  number,  however, 
is  not  harge,  and  the  names  of 
'  trausphiuters '  are  not  common 
even  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
province. 

During  the  progress  of  this  revo- 
lution in  Connaught,  the  lands  00n*> 
fiscated  in  the  other  provinces  were 
being  *rej)lanted  '  with  new  settlers. 
Mr.  Prriulorgast  has  not  estimated 
their  extent,  but  they  were  pro- 
bably about  five  railliuns  of  acres, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  area  of  Ire- 
land. He  intimates,  too,  that  even 
whole  counties  were  deserted  the 
native  population ;  but  this  is  no 
doubt  an  exaggeration,  great  as  the 
havoc  of  the  war  had  been  ;  and,  as 
the  peasantry  had  not  been  removed 
except  by  their  own  voluntary  acts, 
the  mass  of  the  occupiers  and  tillers 
of  the  soil  remained  peaceably  :^cuiod 
upon  it. 

The  first  step  of  the  Qovemment 
in  *  Tejdanting,  was  to  order  a  kind 

of  Doomsday  Book  to  be  made  of 
the  forfeited  districts,  to  ascertain 
their  situation  and  vahie  ;  and  maps 
of  these  were  also  diavvn  up,  de- 
stroyed unfortunately  in  the  last 
century.  This  survey  of  the  'in- 
heritance of  the  elect '  was  conse- 
orated  in  the  Puritanic  fashion: 
'&e  articles  being  signed  by  Dr. 
Petty'— 4he  chief  surveyor,  and,  as 
may  be  supposed,  no  small  gainer 
in  these  transactions,  as  the  Ltins« 
downe  estates  to  this  day  attest^ 
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*  in  the  council -chamber  of  Dnblin 
Ck^^tle  on  the  1 1  th  of  December  1654, 
in  the  presence  of  many  chief  officers 
of  the  army,  after  a  flolemn  aeekiiig 
of  God  by  Colonel  Thmnion  for  a 
biBsing  on  the  conclnsion  of  80 
gmt  a  business.'  The  lands  havinrr 
been  thns  defined,  '  were  to  be  set 
oat  topnpther,  "without  intervals,  and 
without  picking  and  choosing.'  for 
the  *  adventnrers  and  soldiers  ; '  the 
object  of  the  Protector  being  to 
plimt  the  colonies  of  each  dasB  in 
dote  prozimily  to  each  other,  eo  as 
to  aflbrd  a  mutual  eapport,  and  to 
settle  firmly  in  three  fonrths  of  the 
island  a  dominant  class  of  Pnritan 
landowners  composed,  for  the  most 
jmrt,  of  a  free  yeomanrj'.  The 

*  advpntnrcrs  and  the  soldiers  * 
elected  to  cast  lots  for  their  now 
possessions :  *  they  would  rather 
like  a  lot  npon  a  barreQ  nunmtiim 
ss  a  portion  fiom  the  Lord,  than  a 
portkm  in  the  most  fruitfol  valley 
upon  their  o^vn  choioe;'  bnt  this 
was  snbj^t  to  the  above  regulations, 
and  according  to  a  general  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  pro- 
vinces— that  of  Ulster  being  very 
much  the  lowest,  for  Ulster,  even 
till  a  later  period,  was  one  of  the  most 
bsiren  tracts  in  Ireland. 

This  yolnme  is  silent  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  settlement  of  the 
'adventozers'  took  place;  bnt  it 
contains  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  '  plantation  '  efTected  by  the 
'  soldiers, '  by  far  t h e  m 0 s t  mini e rou s 
of  the  colonists.    These  proceedings 
were  characteristic  of  the  worldli- 
Bess  which  mingled  with  the  fimati- 
eism  of  the  Puritans.  Besolired  as 
tliey  were  to  oast  lots  fbr  the  lands, 
they  took  care  that  the  mode  of 
disMmtion  should  not  be  a  mere 
game  of  chance  ;  that,  for  instance, 
ten  thonsand  acres  of  bog,  and  ten 
ihoTi«5and  acres  of  profitable  land 
should  in  no  event  be  considered 
equivalents ;  and  when  the  allot- 
nients  wero  actoa%  drawn,  in*' 
gnioaB  contrivanoes  weire  adopted 
fa  adjust  the  shares  between  the 


possessors,  and  to  make  a  tolerably 
equitable     apportionment.  Mr. 
Prendergast  minutely  describes  the 
manner  in  which  the  lands  were 
*  boxed  for* — ^the  phrase  used  for 
drawing  the  lots — end  the  Puritan 
regiments  were  planted  by  com- 
panies, with  the  *  adventurers '  in 
th^ir  Tif'Av  po55sossions.    As  may  be 
supposed,  the  design  of  Cromwell 
was  very  imperfectly  carried  out ; 
and,  indeed,  ultimately  proved  a 
fiulore.    Convenient  surveyors  for 
a  bribe  left  spaces  between  the  in- 
tended allotments ;  and  these  being 
'  jobbedfor  ssle'  and  bought,  the  co- 
lonies were  often  separated  from  each 
other.    The  portions  of  land  for  the 
private  soldiers  were  in  most  in- 
stances so  minute,  that  they  were 
tempted  to  sell  them  for  trifling 
sums  ;  and  thus  what  had  been  in- 
tended  as  the  nnrsery  of  a  pro- 
prietary of  yeomen  was  mono- 
polised by  officers,  sutlers,  and  com- 
missaries.    There  was  a  regular 
market   for   *  engrossing   lands :  ' 
brokers  dealt  between  thf  s  ellers 
and  buyers  ;  and  the  title-deeds  of 
numerous  families  now  of  note  in 
the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  com- 
mence with  a  document  in  which 
a  troop  or  a  regiment  conTsyed  its 
lots  wholerale  to  some  fortnnate  or 
sagacious  speculator.    It  may  be 
well  conceived  too  how  firand  and 
cunning  would  find  full  scope  in 
such  a  revolution ;  and  how  tliev 
would  naturally  be  at  the  service  of 
the  powerful,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
ambitious,  in  depriving  ignorant 
and  reckless  soldiers  of  the  little 
fireeholds  allotted  to  them. 

By  means  such  as  these  the  Crom- 
weluan  settlement  did  not  realise  its 
author's  conception;  it  rather  formed 
a  large  landed  proprietary,  than 
establishefl  populous  Protestant  co- 
lonies, to  a  great  extent  of  the  class 
of  yeomen.  Yet  it  succeeded  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  ;  and  during  the  years 
that  immediately  followed,  Ireland, 
in  the  hands  of  its  reoent  possessors, 
advanced  considerably  in  wealth  and 
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prosperitj.  This  faatf  wliicli  wm  hnmUer  cImooo  weet  bardljr  distm<i 
no  doubt  due  to  ihe  energy  and  gnahaUe  ham  the  abotigiiuJ  Pk- 
tlirift  of  the  Poritaa  settlera,  and  ^piflts.   *  'Tis  sane,'  wrote  •  paBsled 

to  the  firm  and  peaoeabic  rule  of  scribbler  of  the  da^,  *  that  no  Eng. 
Cromwell)  is  not  noticed  by  Mr.    lishman  in  Ireland  knowe  nrhat  lue 
Prendergast,  yet  it  is  admitted  by    chil(b'en  may  bo,      tliinprs  ?irc  now; 
Jill    ronteraporary   writ' rs       The    they  caimot  well  live  in  Uiaooailtry 
attempt,  however,  to  coioiiise  ]>er-    without  prowiug  Irish.* 
manently  thu  island  with  a  large       Mr.  Prendortrast  draws  a  terrifio 
Protestant  population,  must  be  al-    picture  of  licuaid  aider  the  Crom> 
lowed  to  have  been  nnsaooessfaL   welUoa  aefctleme&t   It  is,  perhaps, 
Belbre  the  end     the  aerenteentk  in  some  req^eete  exaggen^ted;  and* 
oentoxy,  the  di»tricite  in  Leineter  aa  we  lum  eaid,  he  hM  not  referred 
and  MnnBter,  '  planted '  Irr  Cram*      tiie  improvement  whidh  soon  waa 
well,  had  OQoe  more  become  Catholic,    aeen  in  the  island.    Yet  we  can 
Ukter  ahme  continned  Protestant,    easily  believe  that  the  iaoe  of  tfaa 
having  been  m  essentially  since  the    conn  try  was  scarred  for  years  with 
reicrn  of  James  T      The  cause  of    the  ravatjes  of  the  war,  that  many 
this  was,   no  duuht,  in  part,  the    districts  remained  wildernesses,  that 
character  of  the  Cromwell ian  set-    towns  and  xnllageH   continued  in 
tlemeut ;  the  colonists    were  not    ruins.    *  We  have  three  beasts  to 
anffioient^^  nnmeroiiB  to  leaven  tho*   deelaeyi'  aaid  Major  Morgan,  the 
rough lytiie  people  arcwadiliem.  Bai  Pbritaa  repreaentaitive  of  Wickkar 
a  deeper  eanae  was  the  pervading  m  ihe  United  Bnriiimient  of  the 
influenoe  of  the  M  Oatholic  and    Protector,  *a  wolf,  a  prieat^  and  A 
Celtic  race  that  remained  on- the    T017  or  robber;*  and  he  prooeeda 
soil  which  had  changed  owners.  In    to  fix  a  death-rate  for  these  vermin, 
vain  Purit 'Ti  edicts  were   hurled    The   exclamation   was    no  donbt 
against    'marriage    Avith    ]'o])ish    correct ;  estates  and  farms  within 
women;'  in  vain  *  Popish  nurses  *    sight  of  Dublin  were  at  this  period 
were  proscribed;   in  vain    'com-    granted  on  the  terms  of  pnviiiL' a 
merce  with  tho  Popish  Irish'  waa    yearly  rent  of  'wolf  heada;  and 
prohibited  nnder  aevere  penaltieB ;   ireland,  even  ait  ilie  ttevirfatioD,  waa 
the  '  godly  cnatom '  was  in  yaia  known  by  the  nriniainft  of  Wolf- 
oheenred  of  *  having  only  Protestaoi  land.  As  for  the  prieatbood  of  tba 
tenants.'    *The  wheat,'  as  it  was    subjugated   race,  tih^  ware  pro- 
said,  *  was  swallowed  up  by  the   scribed  as  rebels  and  idolatofn  m 
tares;'  and  the  descendants  of  the    harti  sentence,  yet  exactly  the  same 
Puritan  colonists   yielded  to   the    as  that  on  the  Hn^ruenot  pastor;=!  in 
spells  of  the  children  of  the  soil  and    France,  a^d  followed  by  the  same 
conformed  to  the  condemned  reli-    conBequence,  the  growth  in  stren^tli 
gion.     As  in  the  fourteenth  and    of  the  condemned  religion.  *Tha 
tifteenthceuturies  the  knightly Fits&-    Tory  or  robber  '  was  a  more  roal 
gersida  and  De  Burghs  put  off  the  danger,  &r  tke  oonnbry  swarmed 
garb  and  the  niannereor  the  Nor-  with  anaed  banditti,  and  theae  ea- 
nian»  and  ad(^>ted  the 'slattish  Irish   terans,  iseoing  fipon  the  bogs  and 
OBstome,'  so  now  tibe  aona  of  Crom-   the  MU%  waged  a  kind  of  guerilla 
wellian  troopers  were  turned  by  tho   war  witb  the  coloniatB,  and  often 
power  of  the  Irisli  character  to  altars    descended  on  the  new  settlements^ 
deemed  hy  their  fathers  idolatrous,    to  destroy,  to  phnider,  to  ravish. 
The  cori'inerors  were  subdued  by    and  murder.    8onie  of  the  old  dis- 
the  coinjuered;   and    forty  years    possessed  owners  were  usually  the 
after  tkci  Cromwellian  settlement^    leaders  of  these  desperate  men  ;  and 
the  oolonifits'  descendants  of  the   thirstLug  for  booty  and  revenge,  aad 
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rapported  bj  the  sympathy  of  the 
•aiuaHj  they  were  for  many  yean 
tito  terror  of  Ireland.  The  ezploitB 
nd  afaroeiiMB  of  the  *  Tories '  may 
l» traced  in  the  Irish  statu te-book 
down  io  the  middle  of  the  last  ccn- 
tanr;  and.  n of t^sfnn din inhuman 
panishment-;.  imd  frightful  actfi  of 
private  Tetfiliaiion,  they  were  only 
Teiy  slowly  extirpated.  In  the  reigns 
of  the  Georges  their  deeoendaats 
irara  Iebowb  hj  the  lUUBe  of  "^tlw 
BamMMees and  *  with  iiem,  wan, 
•aa  irild  aapeet,'  ikej  were  likened 
liy^  a  ocmtentpoiafy  oMeirer  *  to  the 
hyena  that  conM  be  neTther  de- 
staioTed  nor  domesticated.'  Nor  is 
the  spirit  extinct  in  Tn^lnnd  which 
pi .  ivoked  their  deeds  and  guinod  for 
them  sympathy ;  they  were  the  fore- 
of  the  riUMm  lecieliee  and 
■ananmnn  of  tkis  gienara- 

tion. 

The  Restoration  in  a  slight  decree 
interfered  with  the  Cromweuian 
aettlemenf :  hnt  the  irreat  mass  of 
the  forfeited  lands  Tenia mcd  in  the 
handsof  the newpossessoi  s.  Another 
series  of  Catholic  confiscations  took 
plaoe  in  1688-90 ;  and  the  tale  was 
oompleied  by  &e  penal  oode»  which 
wrfirwcifly  operated  to  wvoat  from  ita 
Tietani  part  of  the  wredn  of  their 
pwperlies.  As  the  larger  proprie- 
tary established  in  Ireland  throug-h 
the  revolutions  of  the  sevonteenth 
century  retained  its  Protestantism 
from  several  causes,  a  di  iniiiant  aris- 
tocracy aiien  in  creed,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain  ezteot  in  blood,  was  devaied  in 
tibsee  ibiullia  of  the  oomfaty^  over 
aei^bjaot  pec^^  in  part  contpoeed 
of  an  aseient  noblegse  nnjasli^ 
dayoagd^  and  threaglioiit  pese- 


trated  with  the  sense  of  oppression. 
Saeh  a  state  of  things,  beside  other 
reanltB,  prolonged  inevitably  evil 
reeoBeetions ;  aad  the  poUirf  and 
the  confiscations  of*Gr<n&well  are 
to  this  day  nnforpriven  in  Ireland. 
Wo  have  no  wish  to  defend  these 
acts ;  and  tbe  Crorawellian  settle- 
ment  in  a  special  manner  Kiai  s  tho 
odious  chanicter  of  violence  and 
injnstioe.  But  it  shonU  he  oon^ 
mered,  we  repeat,  with  a  lefemee 
to  tlie  civeUDstances  of  the  time, 
and  to  Hie  general  character  of  tho 
age,  and  not  viewed  in  the  false 
lipfht  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by 
Mr.  Prendergast.  was  doubtless 
a  measure  of  tcrniile  ven<i^eance, 
but  it  was  the  result  of  extrome 
provocation;  it  was  planned  at  a 
Bioet  difioolt  eriiis,  and  it  was 
oarried  oat  in  tin  oentoiy  whidi 
beheld  the  conspiracy  of  the  Staarts 
against  English  Protestantism,  and 
the  atrocities  done  to  the  Hngnenots 
of  France.  Above  all,  it  wa«  rmt 
caused  by  any  ignoble  love  oi  spo- 
liation; it  was  tho  deliberate  act 
of  a  remarkable  man,  u  laaaLic  per- 
haps, but  a  great  ruler,  pre-eminent 
among  English  sovereigns  and 
statesmen.  And  if  it  was,  in  a 
measure,  a  sign  of  iim  passions  of 
Ibglishmen  in  that  generation,  it  is 
most  impis-t  to  represent  this  as  a 
proof  that  the  English  nation  has 
always  marked  out  Ireland  as  a  prey 
for  rapine.  Of  all  histories,  the 
history  of  Ireland  requires  to  be 
written  in  a  spirit  of  tempennce, 
and  wb  fegrct  to  say  that  no  evi« 
denoe  of  this  is  to  be  ibvnd  in  Mr. 
Frendesgaflt's  pages. 
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rwas  upon  a  dark,  soft  mommg 
in  May  :  therc^  luul  been  heavy 
rains  for  some  weeks  before,  which 
had  swollen  '  the  Bush'  and  ita nu- 
merous little  tributaries,  and  turned 
tiieir  dear  waters  into  a  yellow  clay 
colour,  80  that  fishing  hid  been  oat 
of  the  queetion*  during  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  ;  but  for  the 
last  three  days  *  the  fresh,'  as  they 
cfill  it  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had 
gone  down,  and  the  muddy  tint 
had  fined  itself  into  the  clear 
coffee  hue,  so  dear  to  the  eye  of 
the  fly-fisher.  I  had  watched  the 
disnge  in  the  oolonr  of  the  water 
from  dayto  daysomewhat  anxiously, 
and  observed  with  satis&ction  that 
the  little  bum  which  raced  below 
ray  front  gate  had  be(v)rae  quite 
clear  towards  evening  ;  another 
twelve  hours  would,  m  I  knew, 
produce  a  like  effect  on  the  great 
river  itself;  so  I  rose  very  early 
upon  that  dark,  sofi;  morning,  and 
prepared  for  a  long,  long  day  upon 
its  upper  streams. 

I  had,  in  fact,  in  those  days  the 
whole  fishing  of  the  river,  from  itr, 
source  amongst  the  Breen  moors 
to  its  mouth  below  Bushmills,  but 
I  seldom  tried  my  luck  below 
Stranochan — there  were  fall  fifteen 
miles  of  winding  water  above  this, 
which  I  preferred  as  hemg  less  fire- 
quented  by  fishermett,  and  in  the 
upper  streams  above  Ballyquoich 
Bridge  I  hardly  ever  met  a  soul. 

The  lower  part  of  ihv  river  was 
let  fo  salmon  hshers.  Sir  liichai*d 
Sutton  paid  $ool.  for  it  one  season, 
but  I  believe  had  little  success. 
The  middle  was  resorted  to  by  a 
club  of  gentlemen  firom  Ballycastle, 
interspersed  occasionally  with  amiw 
tenr  policemen  ;  but  above  the 
hridge  I  had  it  abnost  entirely  to 
myself.  It  ran  there  through  a 
^\'ilrl,  Innely  district,  far  from  any 
public  road. 

On  the  morning  of  which  I  speak 
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I  rose  about  three  o'clock,  and 
went  into  my  little  garden,  which 
stood  behind  the  house,  to  look  at 
the  weather.  Those  who  live  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  London  may 
wonder  at  aman  going  oat  at  three 
to  look  at  the  sl^;  bat  tiie  dwellera 
in  the  country,  especiaUy  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  learn  to  judge,  by 
the  slightest  feeling  in  the  air,  tho 
pet  of  the  \\'ind,  and  the  appearance 
of  tho  clouds,  the  sort  of  day  which 
is  likely  to  follow,  long  before  day- 
light ap[)eai*8.  I  may  add  that  tho 
moon,  now  in  her  last  quarter, 
threw  her  fidnt  light  hit  into  tibe 
morning. 

The  parish  in  which  I  then  lived 
was  a  small  one  at  the  entrance  of 
whnt  is  called  tho  glen  country. 
Small  a.s  it  was,  it  had  once,  so  said 
tradition,  been  a  bishopric,  having^ 
been  probably  the  residence  of  ono 
of  the  Chorepiscopi,  country  bishops 
of  ancient  times* 

My  litde  garden  where  I  stood 
was  raised  a  considerable  height 
above  the  road ;  it  stood,  in  &at, 
upon  the  very  edge  of  a  precipitoos 
rouk  called  Hhe  lag,' overhf\n17ir^r^ 
a  ravine.  Tlie  churchy anl  wall 
formed  its  boundary  to  the  east, 
over  which  loomed  in  the  dull  light 
the  newly  raised  spire  of  the  vil- 
lage chorch,  and  the  remaina  of  an 
old  xoond  tower  which  had  pro* 
bably  never  been  finished,  having 
been  abandoned  for  some  reason 
when  it  had  reached  about  two 
thirds  of  its  intended  height. 

About  this  venerable  relic  of  an- 
tiquity the  country  people  had  of 
course  their  traditions,  and  archaeo- 
logists their  theories ;  vrith  the  for- 
merlwill  not  troahle  ^ereadsTy 
and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  I  am 
not  sore  whether  our  round  tower 
was  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  bell  towei",  a  Christian  place 
of  refuge,  a  trcasnre  lionso,  a  monu- 
ment, or  a  Buddhist  temple.  A 
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dmi  imio  bofixre  I  hucaino  ft  tosL* 
deni  in  the  pariah  »  party  of  aavante 

came  down  from  Dublin  to  A^^w^^uft 
it^  &nd  I  understand  that,  having 
dug  under  the  outer  wall,  they  din- 
r»^Vf'n'fl  either  fivo  or  three  skelc  - 
icus  I  t  armg  iimi'ks  of  having  been 
(iecapiUU'd  before  they  were  de- 
jnaited  there,  althougli  i  am  not 
me  whioh  of  the  popular  iheoriea 
doB  dwooreiy  was  sappoeed  to 
npport. 

I  will  only  add  that  we  might 
think  ourselves  fortunate  in  retain- 
ing' the  round  tower  at  all.  A  rec- 
lor  of  the  parish  in  former  years, 
being  more  of  an  economist  than  an 
antiquarian,  proposed  and  actually 
•et  to  work  to  pull  it  down  for  the 
pnrpoee  Of  building  hie  glebe 
hmm  with  ihe  stones.  Loddly, 
lus  mrishionere  had  more  taste 
Uian  huDself,  and  resinted  the  out- 
rage. 52<>  there  it  stood  in  my 
days — witiiout  any  top,  of  course — 
open  to  the  aky,  with  spaces  near 
ihii  guramit  which  had  formerly 
Sipported  the  bcaiuis  of  an  upper 
pMomi,  whilst  a  modem  flooring 
nbw  the  roimd  arched  doorway 
ierved  as  &  depositoi^  for  coals. 

fiesidee  the  traditions  of  for- 
^rotten  ages  connected  with  the  old 
churchyard  by  means  of  its  round 
tower,  there  was  one  of  a  more 
recent  date,  which  I  will  record 
briefly,  before  I  leave  the  old  par- 
lonagu  garden,  with  which,  in- 
deed, it  is  partly  connected. 

It  was  some  sixty  yean  ago  that 
ft  happened.  The  rector  at  that 
time  was  aai  nnmanied  man  of 
middle  age,  whom  some  disappoint- 
ment in  early  lifo  had  kept  sinp-le. 
He  was  a  dreanif  r  withal — one  who 
(ielightc'd  in  -uU tary  walks,  reyurd- 
less  ot  the  iiisiurbed  times  in  wiuch 
lie  fired; — for  he  was  qniet  and 
cbaritable,  and  liked  by  aU.  Be* 
sides  his  fondness  for  more  leng- 
thened rambles,  he  had  a  habit  of 
loitanng  in  his  own  garden,  espe- 
cially at  nij^ht,  where  he  used  to 
spend  hours  and  liours — sometimes 
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walkinj^,  hut  more  fiwqnently  stand* 
ing  agamst  the  ivall,  or  beside  the 
hedge,  looking  down  into  the  ra* 

Tine. 

One  nijrhf,  in  \ho  midst  of  his 
reveries,  h©  was  disturbed  by  liear- 
inp  voices  near  him  in  the  elmrch- 
yard.  He  listened :  they  spoke  in 
whispei*8,  but  he  could  perceive  the 
difibrent  intimations  of  a  male  and 
female  Toice^  -withontt  however, 
catching  the  sense.  It  was  a  tiyst 
held  in  a  strange  place,  at  a  strange 
time.  Presently  he  heard  a  shrill 
shriek,  an  execration,  the  sound  of 
strug-gliug-,  and  in  another  moment 
the  rector  liatl  vaulted  wiT  the 
wall  and  lighted  in  the  church- 
yard, just  in  time  to  see  a  dark 
figure  dragg^g  something  white 
towards  xm  open  gmoe. 

At  the  sndden  appearance  of  Hie 
rector,  the  dark  figure  fled.  The 
rector  pursued  him  to  the  ca^st  end 
of  the  chiircli,  where  tlie  n-round, 
as  from  the  garden,  descemied  pre- 
cipitously into  the  road  beneatli, 
isaw  hitii  roll  down  the  descent, 
cross  the  glen,  and  disappear  in  the 
solitary  moovlaad  beyondl 

Mr.  —  then  returned  to  the 
white  form  which  he  had  left.  He 
fofond  it  to  be  that  of  a  young  girl 
in  the  neic^hbonrhood  whom  the 
seducer  had  i'iiti('i.  fi  to  this  solitaiy 
spot  under  the  pretext  of  arranging 
for  their  marriage,  anti  htui  felled 
to  the  ground  with  a  bludgeon  upon 
being  reproached  by  her  for  a  de- 
layed promise  and  exposure  to 
shame.  That  the-  brutal  attack 
however  had  been  premeditated  was 
proved  by  the  newly  dug  gjave 
which  the  scoundrel  had  prepared 
to-  receive  his  victim. 

The  rector,  having  ;„n\  en  the 
alarm  at  home,  his  servants  carried 
the  young  woman  into  the  honae, 
had  her  pat  to  bed,  and  the  doctor 
was  sent  for  immediate^;  bnt  the 
shock  had  been  too  great,  connected 
as  it  was  with  pieTious  delicacy, 
and  she  died  before  assistance  came, 
without  disclosing  the  name  of  her 
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nnirdtifer.  Sui(iMmil  Ml  wgotL  % 
young  farmer  of  iadiftMi  cha- 
lttck>r,  Tvlio  disoppMrad  from  the 
parish  about  the  same  time ;  but  it 

was  not  known  tlmt  ho  had  been 
acqiKiinted  with  the  deceased,  find 
I  am  not  sure  what  steps  wure 
taken  to  investigate  t)ie  biiRiuess. 
In  my  daya  it  had  become  a  legend 
of  the  place,  varied  occasionally  ac- 
4)ovd]Bg  to  the  1110111O17  9r  fta^  of 
Ihe  iiAmAor,  80  that  H  w  diflfooft  to 
oome  to  the  rights  of  tiba  rtotj.  I 
have  told  it  pretty  much  as  I  neol- 
lect  it  in  the  distance  of  jeara,  and 
the  *Maiden*8  Corn  or  '  in  f  he  old 
rlmrchyard  whci-c  tlic  eruvo  was 
dn  L^  has  oiteu  been  pointed  out 
to  me. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  leave  the 
garden  if  I  am  to  reach  the  stream 
t»>day.  Nay,  bat  aaoh  thoaghts 
which  taira  liNiff  to 'wnfte,  paaaTwy 
Tapidly  throu^  the  ndnd.  l%e 
traditions  of  the  round  towar,  and 
the  legends  of  the  buriid  ground 
had  become  so  much  a  part  of  the 
scene  in  winch  I  stood,  that  they 
used  to  follow  naturally  one  upon 
anothi  r  as  the  shadow  ibiiows  the 
subBtaiiee. 

.One  mate  lookover  the  hedge,  and 
I  maat  atart,  down  the  hg^  acaroes 
the  TBvhie^  over  the  waate  of  hog 
which  Hea  hcyKMid;  npwairda  aad 
mpwardB  orer  ^  pkasant  moun- 
tain farms  which  now  sleep  in  the 
duFk  of  momi'nir  in  the  rn^ged  town- 
Inrnls  'if*  Kjiockans  mul  Monnna- 
cioigh,  and  hi*]rher  ntill,  where, 
round,  and  black,  and  di^eary,  towers 
the  summit  of  Kuocklayde,  pre- 
senting the  SMne  rode  nahroken 
zxionotonona  ontline  for  ndlea  and 
miles  upon  every  aide.  There  is  its 
Uack  outline  now  clear  oat  in  the 
dark  sky — it  is  what  I  have  been 
looking  for.  If  Knocklayde  had 
bnd  its  *  night-cap'  on,  to  spf^nV 
more  poetically,  hnrl  bccTi  critwncd 
with  a  diadem  of  clmuis,  \s  v  slioukl 
surely  have  had  heavy  rain,  and  the 
trouts  would  not  have  risen ;  but  as 
it  isy  we  sfaall  he  sale  from  nin  for 


i^day.  Thaafcreaai iafhUeaoagk 

without,  and  a  Teiy  Httle  more 
would  bring  down  *  a  fresh '  again. 
Rain  after  dry  weather  if  yoa  like 

for  fly-fishing,  but  not  to-day. 

It  is  not  yet  four,  but  T  eat  a 
hasty  breaktkst,  fit  my  0011  niry- 
made  creel  to  my  shoulder,  wbich 
is  so  much  more  convenient  in 
shape  than  the  awkward  broad- 
hottoBsed  MuBguhaaket^  which  a 
tim^hoDonred  enatom  haa  appro- 
priited  to  the  angler,  and  prepare 
to  atntb  My  Belftat  rod  wiA  two 
tops  and  two  r^ls,  which  are  alwafs 
called  winches  in  books  and  no- 
where else,  is  looked  up  and  ex- 
amined— for  it  will  not  do  to  find 
that  yon  have  left  your  tackle  be- 
hind when  you  get  six  miles  £r(Nn 
home  (there  are  neither  carpantaa 
or  whilssmttha  on  the  Bieen  moon) ; 
iiM  I  hang  iny  landing-nat  to  mj 
button-hole  do  not  be  shocked— 
its  framework  is  only  of  cane,  oval 
m  shape,  short  in  handle,  light  to 
carry,  but  quite  sufficient  for  my 
purpose — I  used  no  nth  or  for  many 
years  ;  n  nd  kiith',  open,  glance  over, 
and  tie  up  my  poor  old  fishtng-book, 
which  I  kept  so  long  and  lost  ho 
sillily  at  last.  I  made  it  myself 
twelve  y«Sirs  hefoFo,  iB«i«ly  oat  of 
foldi  of  parohment^  with  alits  eat 
in  them  to  receive  the  flias^  oovenng 
it  with  the  red  cover  of  a  pocket- 
book,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  ciiizen's 
portmonrifiu'fiill  of  cheques- —  full  of 
checks  it  was  in  tny  time — checks 
upon  the  trout  drawn  upon  the 
bank  I  had  it  with  me  in  Nova 
Scotia  for  some  yeans,  where  I 
nearly  lost  it,  having  had  the  morli- 
fiostion  of  seeing  it  aaihAg  down  the 

Knseadaboii  fcU  of  files,  from 

whence,  however,  I  rescued  it  by 
the  help  of  a  friendly  eddy.  I  hatl 
it  with  me  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  com- 
panioo8hi|)  rather  than  amusement, 
to  remind  me  amidst  the  sultr}' 
waters  of  *the  Line,'  of  the  cool 
fresh  nortjiem  streams,  and  after 
keeping  it  for  fifteen  years  longer, 
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Ueak. 

So  then  ii0V  I  am  prepared  for  a 

daj's  fi idling-    No,  I  have  room  for 

duanag^c  yet  in  my  ample  pockets  ; 

iDiffier  of  sandwiches  and  a  volume 
ot  Tennyson  balance  each  other. 
I  shall  have  more  for  tho  former 
ihni  ihe  laMn,  if  the  di^  ia  &TOBr- 
•bfe  and  the  K|K>rt  is  good,  QBtil  I 
nat  hy  the  ^id>  of  m  pool  «l  kat^ 
tooweavyto  think  mgr  own  thonf^bta, 
jet  impatient  of  an  empty  brain. 

And      T  sally  forth  through  the 

fate,  sharp  to  the  icl"t,  over  the  little 
ridge  which  8|mn8  the  first  little 
£imuu,  or  feeder  of  the  Bu&h  — 
WellWater,  ae  it  ia  called^ 
iHtich  nma  not  &r  from,  my  own 
lioase.   I  am  oUiged  to  aet  my 
Ibee   steadily  forward  and  walk 
quick  for  |aar  of  temptatioB ;  erery 
small  ran  of  water  here  is  full 
of  trout ;  smaller,  bat  thicker  and 
better  fed  fish  than  those  in  the 
Biibh,   and   every  fish  presenting 
some   curious  peculiaiities  of  its 
fending  grcwid.    Ooi  of  two  or 
fttee  doagp  tMNtt>  I  could  gano- 
lally,  in  tiioae  days,  name  the  par- 
tiiUar  locality  from  which  uiey 
tsane.  These  feeders  were  all  easily 
fished,  no  trees  or  basht  s  beside  the 
banks  to  entangle  your  HieB  and 
em!)aiTaBS  yon  in  vour  throw:  keep 
back  from  the  Lank,  that  is  all,  and 
let  your  fly  fall  lightly  under  it,-^ 
bat  then  they  required  partionlar 
dajatofiahthfiidiii.  Ihftfiaoolear 
diy  yoiLOOiild  do  nothing,  but  when 
tiia  alream  ran  turbid  in  its  deep 
channels,  just  as  it  was  beginning 
to  fine,  then  you  might  fill  yonr 
basket;  in  fiact  tlie  colour  uf  the 
water  must  be  juiit  as  it  is  now, 
Wid  a  red  haekio  with  gold  twist 
woukl  do  wonders.    I  must  not 
itop ;  the  throw  under  the  aorch  ia 
very  tempting,  but  I  must  hurry 
Ml;  I  havo  five  miles  to  walk,  mak* 
ing  attowanoe  for  short  cuts,  belbre 
I  arrive  at  Ballyquoich  Bridge. 
Only  half  a  xnile  further  and  I 
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ooaoe  to  another  tenptetidn,  ait  tho 

'Well  Town,*— floch  a  grand  name, 
hvt  ti  <mly  consists  of  four  hnia  or 
cabins,  with  one  two-storied  house, 

the  dirtiest  of  them  all,  in  the  mid- 
dle. Here  there  is  a  passage  over 
thu  Well  Watei*  Ijv  stepping-fcitones, 
by  which  I  may  cross  and  striko 
over  for  the  Grace  Hill  or  Flisk 
Btnams,  or  iUl  m  with  tho  Bnah  ot 
Araaov';  bnt  hnwo  in  myionnilatiiin, 
I  hola  my  way  onwards,  and  aoon 
leave  the  Clacnan  behind. 

And  yet  small  as  it  is,  the 
Town  is  n  ]>lace  of  note.  Tn  the  gar- 
den of  ihu  larger  house  is  the  Holy 
"Well,  from  which  the  liiiMjk  and 
iiauilei  derives  its  uume,  and  to 
this,  crowda  of  women  and  children 
resort  «pon  HaUow^^'an,  to  dm 
their  bobiea  in  the  wdl,  on  whi^ 
occasion  tho  gnrdon  and  p^f"^"^ 
adjoinin^f  preaent  the  appearanoo  of 
Rag  Fair,  all  the  heogee  being 
covered  with  bits  of  duds,  8t<eejH»d 
in  the  holy  eit  im  jit.  It  is  the  same 
well  which,  acc^onling  to  tradition, 
was  formerly  situated  in  the  ik!eU)ry 
grounds,  in  the  centre  of  tiie  eight- 
acre  field,  end  was  fianona  for  heal- 
ing all  manner  of  diseaeai^  nntil  it 
took  offence  at  having  n  horao*a 
broken  1^  bathed  in  it,  withdrew 
its  spnnir,  ;md  bubbled  up  again  itt 
Hobert  Fulton's  gnrden. 

And  you  mnsi  not  forget  that, 
although  we  are  iu  the  north  of 
Ireland^  wo  are  in  the  glen  coun- 
triee,  loll  of  Boman  Ca&olice,  and 
abonoiduig  in  aupevatitiona.  Sone 
of  i&eaa  are  my  pretty  and  poeti- 
oal,  especially  tliose  which  relate  to 
the  dead.  I  will  teU  yon  two  wkilat 
we  walk  along. 

One  is,  that  they  never,  however 
full  the  cottage  may  be,  on  n  win- 
ter's night,  till  up  the  space  ween 
the  fire  and  the  door ;  tliey  leave 
it  vaoant^  becanae  they  say  that  tho 
ipirita  of  their  departed  IHanda 
linger  roimd  the  old  spot,  and,  'why 
wouldn't  they  on  a  could  night  ?  and 
shnre  yees  would  not  keep  the  heat 
of  the  turf  and  the  light  ^  the  bog 
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mod  ham  the  poor  souls,  and  they 
may  be  naked  and  bare? ' 

And  there  is  another  snpcrsfition 
upon  the  Bame  subject,  which  im- 
proves upon  the  last.  Upon  All- 
souts'-night,  in  our  mountainous 
districts,  the  fire  is  Ut  afi'esh  before 
the  cotters  go  to  bed,  and  the  white 
turf  ashes  aire  smoothed  aronnd  the 
hearth,  and  when  morning  cornea 
tiiere  is  good  proof  that  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  the  living  is  valued 
by  those  who  *  are  not,*  ^  for  little 
footsteps  lightly  press  the  ground  ' 
upon  the  white  ashea  round  the 
smouldering  hre. 

I  pity  the  man  who  suggests 
*  mice  *  upon  such  nn  occasion.  I 
am  tired  of  hearing  everything  ac- 
counted for;  I  want  to  believe. 

It  is  tiiia  remembrance  of  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  vidnity,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  invisible  world  to 
them,  in  the  minds  of  our  monn-. 
taineers,  which  gives  a  n^ielancholy 
solemnity  to  anf>ther  scene  which  I 
have  witnessed  m  that  country,  but 
which  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  any  where  else. 

And  I  am  now  close  to  the  very 
spot,  it  ia  abont  two  miles  on  the 
Toad — or  rather  a  little  off  from  it, 
but  I  go  that  way  to-day,  partly 
for  the  old  reason  of  wishing  to 
avoid  temptation,  partly  to  visit 
that  dreary  solemn  scene. 

My  temptation  Ues  to  the  left, 
there  a  rugged  footpath  leads  to  the 
great  stepping-stones  below  Moy- 
arget,  and  from  thence,  after  a 
smart  walk  to  the  three  great  lakes 
of  *  Lough  Qiule.'  Loagh  Gnil^- 
tiie  lake  of  the  fetters — ^a  strange 
name^  connected,  perhaps,  with 
some  sad  forgotten  traction  of 
ancient  times,  but  it  has  a  sadder 
tale  belonp^ng  to  it  now.  By  the 
side  of  tile  largest  lake  stands  a 
pleasant  modem  cottage  or  fishing 
house,  which  had  long  been  the 
residence  of  the  family  ol  the 
M  ys;  behind  it,  towering  above 
the  trees,  stood  the  old  castle,  whidbi 
bore  testimony  to  the  ancient  im- 


portance of  the  race  in  feudal  timea. 
This  castle  the  owner  rebuilt  or 

restored  at  a  considerable  expense. 
Everji;hing  was  completed,  the  fur- 
niture was  partly  removed  into  it ; 
the  evening  before  the  family  were 
to  take  possession,  the  mistress,  a 
most  amiable  lady,  went  into  one  of 
the  rooms  which  had  been  fiUed 
with  packages,  with  a  light  In  a 
minute  or  two  an  explosion  waa 
heard,  one  wall  of  the  building  was 
blown  into  the  courtyard,  the  rest 
of  the  strong  walls  shaken,  and 
after  a  considerable  search  amongst 

the  ruins,  poor  ^Irs.  M  y  was 

dra>vn  out  from  under  them,  quite 
dead.  Some  barrels  of  powder, 
but  I  know  not  for  what  pui'pose 
placed  there,  had  exploded;  and 
this  was  the  resnlt. 

It  has  only  jnst  happened,  the 
family  are  all  gone  away,  the  great 
building  stands  black,  desolate  and 
gloomy. 

A  pleasBikt  place  it  iras  in  tinmi  of  yoie. 
Bat  ioiiwthiiig  db  it  now,  Ihe  thing  if  cQtsed* 

No,  I  cannot  go  there  now,  al- 
though it  is  the  best  fishing  ground 
in  the  couitiy — ^the  sduU  lake 
swarming  with  tront,  herring  siaew 

The  second  has  fewer  in  it,  but 
larger,  finer  fish.  The  third  !  if 
you  rise  a  trout,  then  look  to  yonr 

tackle;  they  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  very  shy,  l>iit  you  wnll 
seldom  hook  one  of  less  than  three 
pounds. 

But  there  is  nothing  painful  con- 
nected with  the  fords  under  Moy- 
arget,  Thexe  yon  are  snre  to  meet 
with  sport,  bnt  I  have  made  np  my 

mind  not  to  begin  yet,  so  to  avmd 
the  possibiHty,  I  strike  off  ont  of 
the  road  to  the  left,  and  pursue  my 

way  over  the  moors.  It  will  bring 
me  to  the  i-iver  near  the  bridge,  at 
all  events  I  am  sure  to  hit  it  some- 
where. 

It  is  early  yet,  the  mi&ts  hang 
heavT  upon  the  fields,  half  bog, 
half  heath,  save  where  a  few  patches 
of  stunted  stabble  show  the  spots 
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w  here  Imrley  or  oate  have  boon.  I 
oui  see  little  before  me.  Every 
nov  and  thm  a  great  barrier  seems 
tofise  ia  my  way,  whicb  ianis  out 
i»lieiioUuiig  but  a  huge  turf  fence 
vlt  t:  I  come  up  to  it. 

if  I  was  trusting  only  to  g^oeas- 
wmrk  as  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, I  should  be  in  si  bad  plight, 
but  lam  not:  tlicro  is  a  faint  nn- 
dulatinfr  track  thn)ugh  the  heather. 
I  know  that  it  will  loud  me  in  the 
nght  dircetion,  and  i  know  ihrmnjh 
wbat  It  win  lead. 

lam  upon  it  now,  a  dreary  oblong 
of  broken  ground,  enclosed  by  an 
irregular  ditch  (Hibemice)  of  abont 
two  ieet  high,  looking  as  if  it  were 
the  remains  of  a  wall,  of  which 
rnthing  is  left  bnt  the  foundations. 
Within  it  the  crniss  grows  long  and 
rank,  prinv  rather,  for  it  is  never 
cat,  htji  w  :i'=;tos  uTiil  Avithers  where 
it  stand:} ;  all  ai-ound  it,  if  the  mists 
iraold  allow  me  to  see  them,  are 
the  Ivown  ridges  of  the  wild  heathy 
UOb,  in  the  bottom  of  which  it  lies 
like  a  dry  lake. 

It  looks  and  feels  Tety  cold  and 
veird-like  all  around.  It  felt  so 
especially  that  morning. 

I  enter  it  by  a  cx)mer;  no  building 
is  near  it,  no  human  being; — yes,  at 
the  Fonnd  of  my  feet,  faint  as  tliat 
iias  been  on  the  turf,  a  crouching 
6gnre  rises  from  a  small  monnd,  on 
wkich  it  has  been  sittinff  or  kneel* 

2,  hurries  away  towards  the  other 
e  of  the  enclosnre,  and  soon 
posses  from  my  sight. 

I  make  no  effort  to  recall  or  fol- 
low her,  her — yes,  there  is  light 
enough  to  distinguish  a  plmiler  girl- 
iike  form,  with  a  cloak  over  her 
bead,  and  bare  feet,  as  she  glides 
silently  along.  I  do  not  wish  to 
tneit  her  in  her  sorrow.  I  am 
in  the  burial  place  of  un- 
children,  and  she  has  been 
VBsnoig  over  a  grave. 

I  nave  neverheardof  any  tradition 
of  there  ever  having  been  a  church 
^  any  hallowed  ground  in  this 
place.  I  know  not  why  it  was 


chosen,  or  how  long  it  has  existed, 
but  there  it  is,  and  I  know  of  no 
more  dreary  spot  in  all  the  world, 
than  ^t  lonely  bnrial  place,  as 
it  lies  unblessed,  nnhallowed  in  the 
middle  of  the  Breen  moors. 

It  would  require  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination  for  those  who  can 
ti-nro  the  little  footsteps  of  the 
]ia])py  dead  by  the  cottage  hearth 
at  night,  to  believe  that  they  heard 
in  the  distant  or}-  of  the  curlew  or 
plover  over  the  heath  which  sur- 
rounds that  desolate  place,  the 
wailings  of  those  poor  kttle  intet 
souls,  who,  having  neither  name  nor 
place  on  earth,  inherit,  according 
to  the  stem  creed  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  neither  name  nor  place  in 
heaven. 

Continuo  audita-  vwo?.  TiAgitiis  ot  ingons, 
Infantumqvic  imimreflfiitt's,  in  limine  prinio: 
Quu8  dulcis  viue  exsortes  etab  ub^reraptos 
Abstnlit  atm  diet    ftniere  aienit  aoerbo. 

Why,  when  I  came  near  the  place 
on  that  cold  misty  spring  morning, 
I  heard  something  like  the  sound 
of  weeping  and  soobing  amidst  the 
little  grares;  but  I  imputed  it 
neither  to  plover  nor  cunew,  but 
to  the  slight  hooded  figure  which 
had  retired  so  quickly,  and  I  knew 
that  neither  despair  of  the  present 
nor  uncertaintv  for  the  future  could 
destroy  the  natural  instinct  of  a 
mother's  love.  But  I  must  press 
on  more  quickly  now  over  the  moor 
to  the  stream.  It  is  misty  yet,  and 
ever  and  anon 

from  mv  path  the  hare 
Flees  like  a  smuiow. 

Great  fat  hares  jumping  up  close  at 
my  feet,  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
I  do  not  kick  them  ;  and  yet  my 

friend  H  will  go  out  from  day 

to  day  inSSb.  hia  greyhoimds  and 
meet  with  none.  Explain  this  mys-' 
tery  if  you  can.  How  do  they  know 
that  my  fishing-rod  is  not  a  gun  P 
How  do  they  know,  humiliating  as 
the  confession  is,  that  if  it  were  a  gnn 
I  conld  no  more  hit  them  with  its 
contents  than  I  could  hit  a  haystack 
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(which  I  take  to  be  false  logic)  ? 
How  is  ii^  to  iqMakin  general  termeu 
tiifli  ibe  idea  of  lafety  ie  ooniieoM 
in  the  mmda  of  atuntefa  with,  oerlaia 
iiinfifl  and  pers  u  s.  and  not  with 
others?  Why,  for  instance,  do  a 
whole  nation  of  rooks  sit  so  wisely 
and  warily  on  mr  railitig  all  the  day 
long,  as  my  young  tnend  Cecil  in- 
forms me,  quite  out  <  >f  shot,  whilst 
the  whole  of  Sunday  tlicy  hold 
tiieir  grand  parliament  in  the  field, 
feariug  and  regarding  no  one  ?  It  13 
a  knotty  pointy  but  1  have  no  time 
to  settle  it;  I  hare  oome  ta  the 
Bsah  at  last — at  least  I  hear  tlie 
mormar  of  the  water  orer  the  rocks 
in  the  bottom  below,  see  the  tops  of 
the  btLshes  which  skirt  its  sides,  and 
follow  with  my  eye  the  highway  of 
white  mist  which  points  out  its 
course  throngh  the  uplands. 

I  have  struck  the  stream  higher 
np  than  I  intended,  a  mile  above 
Ballyqnotch  Bridge,  and  a  mile 
below  the  upper  asdmon  leap.  I 
should  have  regretted  this  more 
three  yean  before;  at  that  time 
there  were  certain  deep  streams  and 
pools  from  whence  T  have  taken 
many  a  good-sized  trout,  but  they 
are  all  gone  now.  The  bed  of  tliu 
river  in  that  part  seems  to  have 
changed ;  deep  chaomels  arc  now 
Mod  and  are  only  oonecions 

of  the  vioinily  of  the  river  in  times 
of  heavy  floods ;  in  a  few  ^ears  the 
TOdimentary  deposits  will  nse  higher 
and  higher,  and  rustic  geologists 
will  calculate  by  the  inches  of  tlieir 
mushroom  growth  the  antiquity  of 
a  world. 

But  my  only  coiu  (  i  n,  at  present, 
with  the  changes  ui  t  he  bed  of  the 
Bush  above  Balljquoich  is  that  the 
ishing  is  not  so  good  as  it  m»  j  the 
bannts  of  t^e  patria»te  of  thu 
siroam  ate  btokm  np^  and  tiMy  aie 
gone. 

It  is  not  much  matter,  therefore, 

that  T  stnke  upon  the  stream  above 
ir  :  more  tempting  is  the  vicinity  of 
that  great  precipitous  bank,  or  cliflf 
rather,  of  red  clay  or  sandatonei 


the  '  Red  Scaur,'  as  it  is  called, 
wbieb  rises  i)erpendiealarly  before 
me  on  tlis  opposite  side  of  tiie 
river,  nnder  which  rans  a  deep 
dark  xapid  current,  which  is  sure  to 
have  fine  trout,  after  these  heavy 
rains,  feeding  at  the  tail  of  the 
eddy,  or  beside  the  smooth  water 
close  in  to  the  bank.  But  I  had 
better  keep  this  for  later  in  the  day, 
should  it  turn  out  bright,  and  the 
rest  of  the  river  bo  ujitishahle ;  the 
sun  will  not  penetrate  tothedsik 
waters  under  the  Bed  Soanr,  bet 
will  flow  on  qnkt^  and  oold,  and 
shadowless  still. 

Well,  I  must  pat  np  my  nd,  or 
I  shall  never  begin,  feetween  yon 
and  me,  T  know  that  I  ought  not, 
for  reasons  which  you  will  see  pre- 
sently, but  I  have  scrambled  down 
to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  there  it 
gi>t.s  running,  and  whirling,  and 
eddying,  andn)atttn|f,  and  splashing, 
and  spariding  amidst  the  blsck 
rooks  and  stones,  and  it  baa  such 
an  exceedingly  fishy  look  that  I 
cannot  refrain  any  longer,  although 
I  know  that  I  had  better  not  fish 
here.  But  so  it  is ;  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  temptation  do  not  cr^wiearifc 
and  see  how  nice  it  looks,  and  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  begin  to  fish  at 
a  certain  spot  do  not  take  your  rod 
down  with  yon  to  the  tabooed  plsos 
wi&  the  expectation  of  leaving  it 
nnwhipped  if  you  do,  for  then^ — 
whftt  tiien  ? — why  see,  I  have  taken 
my  rod  out  of  its  ease^  and  am 
putting  it  together  as  eagerly  as  if 
I  had  intended  to  fish  in  that  veiy 
place  all  along  ;  and  now  my  rod  ifl 
put  together,  or  up,  technically,  my 
line  rove,  my  casting  line  knotted 
to  the  line  with  a  fisherman's  bend, 
Oe  ligirtieBt  and  B(ning«st  knot  thst 
yon  can  tie,  for,  as  Ibr  having  * 
loop  at  the  end  of  it^  it  is  simply 
<  boidi,*  nakss  yon  want  to  frighten 
the  fish  with  a  pMMditatsd  qptesb 
at  first. 

And  now  what  shall  I  try? 
A  red  palmer  for  the  drop — g'^<^ 
alway%   especially  in    the  early 
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luoTitlis  of  the  y^r  in  moajitain 
stimins,  before  the  HIch  have  wing»  j 
aliM'ft  Mr  teibe  gpinner— alukra'i 
log  ihOT  ctU  it  liere'-good  affsin ! 
it  it  »  little  early  in  the  dflgr»  Out » 
safe  and  steady  friflnd  always.  In 
Xora  Sootia  I  always  fished  with  a 
flr  wliich  we  called  the  cow- dung 
fiy,  hill  wliieh  in  entirely  different 
inmi  thai  which  beai-s  its  iianie  in 
England.    It  had  a  starling's  wing 
like  the  hare's-ear,  or  rather  I  used 
to  tie  it  niih  the  wing  of  the 
ABBncaii  Tohin,  hot  tiie  dnblnng 
for  the  hody  wm  of  mohaii^^  mix- 
tare  of  green,  ^rey,  and  yellow; 
not  liavinjr  mohair,  I  used  to  make 
it  of  the  dyed  woollen  cloth  of  a  ^'■un- 
case,  it  had  no  hneklc,  but  the  dub- 
bing was  teased  out  under  the  wiii^s 
instead — very  unlike,  a«  I  naid,  its 
nnmesBke  in  England,  with  itslir^ht 
ocange  hod/^  landrail  wings,  and 
ginger  faacUey  &c   This  fly  always 
took  the  middle  plaoe  then,  ae  tne 
hare's-ear  docs  now,  as  it  did  on  that 
day  bc5?ido  the  Bush,  as  it  has  done 
luai'v  a  time  siuee  by  thv  Itcliin, 
Trst.  and  Arle — that  id  when  1  do 
fish  with  three  ilies  there,  which  is 
not  often. 

iknd  now  Jfor  mj  tail  fly,  the 
nuMt  important  of  all,  the  fly  with 
which  I  c^tch  two  thirds  of  my 
fish.  What  ihaU  it  be  v  Eveiy- 
thiug  dependa  on  it»  Can  there  be 
a  doubt  ? 

1a  i  it  be  \Ate  or  be  ftarlip, 
The  vater  be  drumUe  or  fiina', 
StilB  19  wf  the  boimia  xwl  heckle^ 
The  beekle  that  taddes  them  a\ 

I  quote  from  memory,  hut  erevy- 
body  knows  whom  I  quote  froBk — 
Old  Christopher  North ;  so  he  sings, 
and  ao  do  I;  and  I  have  finished 
my  arrangements  by  knotting  a 
great  red  spinner,  with  gold  rib  and 
tip.  to  my  casting-hne,  and  now 
lu  work.  One  moment ;  the  gut  is 
not  so  straight  as  should  be ;  a  i-ub 
of  Indian  mbher — ^barbanma  did 
pnu^ioB,  is  it  noif  —  takes  the 
Idnka  oat»  and  then,  with  bent 
arm  and  iqptarned  wriat^  both  snd- 


denly  straightened  as  the  rod  it 
lowered,  1  make  my  cast.  Hy 
line  floats  li^tly  down,  navaviriling 
as  it  deaoends^  so  that  my  tail-fly, 
jnst  as  I  meant,  my  masters, 
tooclies  the  water  first  beside  that 
great  black  stone  ;  hardly  a  second 
nf  time  elapses  before  tlie  spinner 
and  the  drop  follow  it,  and  so  the 
three  toj^ether  go  down  and  across 
the  stream. 

A  little  ripple  and  ring  ander 
the  palmer,  a  slight  tnm  of  the 
wrist,  and  a  jerk  at  every  fly.  I 
hare  three  on.  What  a  fortunate 
cast!  Is  it?  There,  I  told  you 
what  would  happen,  before  I  wetted 
my  line.  T  told  you  that  T  nuy^ht 
not  t^i  have  lished  just  tlare,  in 
tlju>,i  broad  streams  of  tn>iibled 
waters  below  the  talis  su  eai-ly  in 
the  spring.  Now  yon  shall  nncler> 
stand  why.  I  most  reel  up  gently, 
for  the  oarvent  is  strong,  and 
thongh  'no  that  big,  there  are  % 
gay  wheen  of  Uiem.'  Here  they 
eonio  to  the  shore,  and  I  break  nor 
LTiit  ]inv  hook.  *No  that  big.'  I 
know  the  weight,  without  seeing, 
from  five  ounces  to  twelve ;  and 
here  they  arc.  No  call  for  a  land- 
ing net.  Beantiinl  HtUe  fish,  the 
two  largest  white  and  ailYeiy, 
the  smallest  daricer,  with  fire  da« 
marks  like  brown  fingers  npon  its 
sule. 

Of  the  two  first  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  They  are  salmon  fry.  Of 
the  smallest  much  bus  been  said 
and  written  for  and  a^aini»t ;  to 
wit^  whether  the  par  is  i«ally  a 
distinot  fish,  or  merely  the  young 
sahnon  in  bsi  eaacly  stage. 

It  may  help  to  decide  this  qiies- 
tioo,  as  for  as  my  own  observation 
goes,  when  I  say  that  I  never 
caught  a  *  par  '  above  the  salmon 
leap.  But  in  those  days  I  used 
to  take  a<lvantai^e  of  the  uncer* 
tainty,  and  settle  it  in  tius  way : 

If  the  sport  was  good,  aiid  my 
oreel  fUl  or  filling,  when  ttie  eif 
these  jokers  would  come  and  be 
oanght^  I  gave  him  the  benefit  eC 
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the  doubt,  and  said  '  Go  away, 
little  salmon,*  and  chncked  him 
into  tihe  riTer.  But  when  the  day 
was  qneer,  and  the  creel  empty,  I 
said 'Come  along,  little  par,'  and 
pnt  him  into  the  basket.  Ijl  the 
early  portion  of  the  day,  however, 
ho  is  always  spared.  So  into  the 
river  he  goes,  with  his  two  brother 
captives. 

And  now  for  another  cast.  There 
is  a  ribe  just  at  the  tail  of  the 
stream  aboye  mc ;  not  a  bad  fish 
eitiier,^  the  curl.  A  gentle  whisk 
flings  the  'hare's  ear'  jnst  orer 
him.  A  S])la8h  follows  as  he  makes 
the  rush.  He  is  disappointed  ;  and 
so  am  1.  Jerk,  jerk,  jerk :  I  have 
got  tlirce  on  again.  They  are  too 
quick  for  troutie  and  me.  I  reel 
up  ray  line  with  evil  thoughts 
against  a  par,  should  he  liappen  to 
be  amongst  them,  aud  am  rather 
glad  to  Hud  this  time  that  they  are 
all  nnmistskably  salmon  07.  I 
most  own  that  my  mind  was  be> 
coming  vnsettled  with  respect  to 
the  par  controyersy,  Bnt  it  need 
not  disturb  me  now ;  in  they  all 
go,  and  on  I  most  go ;  onward 
and  n|>\var<i. 

Don't  you  see  that  if  I  stay  where 
I  am  I  shall  never  fill  my  basket  ? 
unless,  as  Horace  says,  *  coeat  par 
jungatnrqae  pari.'  There  is  no  need 
to  take  my  rod  to  pieces ;  I  take  off 
my  oastiftg-line,  and  wind  it  ronnd 
my  ball  tmkt  is  alL  It  will  dry  the 
flies,  and  do  away  with  all  chance 
of  hooking  tbem  as  I  go  along.  So 
T  R<^mni1)le  up  the  bank,  m\A  ]>iir8ue 
my  way  up  the  stream,  out  of 
sight,  but  within  hearing  of  the 
falls. 

I  walk  ou  lialf  a  mile,  aud  come 
to  a  cabin  witii  a  small  patch  of 
potato  ground  behind  it.   One  of 
ilie  fences  of  the  garden  has  formed 
part  of  a  dyke,  or  ditch,  or  torf 
wall,  or  sod  bank,  or  what  yon  will. 
That  dyke  has  stood  for  years  be- 
yond the  moTnorv  of  man  ;  but  the 
pn  s(  lit  oceupier  iias  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  level  it  for  the  putpose 


of  extending  the  bounds  of  his  little 
holding :  about  half  of  it  is  down, 
behind  the  cabin.  The  man  baa 
gone  to  his  breakihst,  I  snppoae. 
Bis  spade  and  prong  are  standing 
erect  where  he  has  been  working^. 
I  know  nothing  about  him,  and 
pass  on.  T  mn  no^v  skirting  the 
banks  of  the  river,  with  its  thiok 
underwood  fringing  the  galley 
which  conceals  its  banks. 

I  hear  a  rustling  in  the  bushes 
hymydde.  I  am  now  about  thirty 
jnftvds  from  the  cottage ;  but  a  turn 
in  the  path  has  hidden  it  from  my 
sight.  Ko  dwelling  place — ^no  sign 
of  oiyilisation-40  human  bein^ 
near  me :  I  am  mistaken.  Nearer 
than  I  thought.  The  rustling  in 
the  bushes  continues  ;  the  branches 
are  o])encd,  and  a  man  emerges 
from  them. 

He  is  a  short,  i  hick-set,  rough - 
looking  customer,  with  a  low, 
batterea  *canbeen,'  a  lon^  grey 
frieze  great-coat  flnng  hastdy 
his  shoulders,  wwA  reaching  down 
to  his  ankles.  The  rest  of  his  ward- 
robe consists  of  knee  breeches, 
thick  ril>l>e<l  worsted  Rtockinga, 
and  heavy  brogues.  There  is  no- 
thing very  startling  or  remai-kalile 
in  his  api>earaiice,  further  thaTi  that 
he  is  evidently  one  of  the  Irish,  or 
*  Romans,'  as  they  caU  tiiem  in 
these  parts :  his  dark  feataies, 
black  crisped  hair,  snub  nose,  and 
brilhant  btaok  beads  of  eyes  prove 
it.  Thoee  eyes,  it  is  tme^  are  now 
twinkling  with  excitement,  but 
there  is  nothing  threatening  or 
vicious  in  tlu  Tn. 

The  only  suspicious  circumstance 
about  him  was  tlie  manner  in 
wliich  he  had  evidently  tracked  me 
throngh  the  bushes,  the  suddenness 
of  his  appearance,  and  the  abmpt- 
ness  of  his  address. 

'  Will  your  honour  come  in  here 
for  a  minntoP'  As  he  spoke,  his 
left  hand  was  empty,  but  his  right 
grasped  sometliing  in  Ins  brcjist. 
Was  there  anything  to  be  alarmed 
atP    ^Oh,  nothing,  if  it  had  not 
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been  in  Ireland.'    Verj  well;  that  sonal  apprehensions  at  the  time,  so 

is  what  yon  think  of  the  lion,  do  that  when  the  mysterious  straTiorr 

vera  r    2sovv,  what   does  the  lion  asked  me  to  come  in  with  him  lor  a 

think  of  you  ?    It  probably  has  its  minute  into  the  bushes,  I  gave  u 

ovB  tlioiights  npon  the  subject,  like  ready  consent,  jerked  down  the  spike 

jnoi(lnrd8,beast8,andfi8kes,  aye,  and  of  my  rod  into  the  ground,  and  left 

Doiaiid  women,  too,  whom  we  favour  it  sticking  up  outside  to  keep  gnaod. 

wink  our  gracious  notice,  and  on  I  had  a  sort  of  suspicion,  I  may 

vhom  we  pass  our  critical  remarks,  add,  of  what  might  possibly  be  the 

What  do  the  people  in  Ireland  think  nature  of  the   man's   secret.  It 

(if  the  siift-ry  of  living  in  Knplrirtd?  turned  out  to  be  something  very 

1  will  tell  you  what  they  thought  ditferent,  as  it  happened  ;  but  I  will 

fifteen  years  ago.    I  was  at  that  tell  you  what  T  suspected,  presently, 

time  leaving  a  pai-Lsh  in  Ireland,  if  the  tish  don't  rise. 

hMing  exchanged  it  for  one  in  Nor-  When  we  had  got  into  the  bushes, 

tok.  It  was  a  Utile  after  Bush  and  were  quite  screened  from  ob- 

bid  committed  his  murders.   I  was  serration  (there  being,  as  I  said 

smy  to  leaye  the  people,  and  they  before,  not  a  ItTing  creature  near  to 

me  sorry  ihat  I  was  going  to  obsenre),  the  man,  with  a  hurried 

kavc  them  ;    but  their   greatest  and  anxious  gesture,  drew  his  hand 

source  of  t^rrief  wrm  tliat  I  was  lenv-  from  his  breast,  htuI  sayinEr,  shortly, 

mg  «uch  a  (|iii  f  t.  harmless  countrv'  '  Isit  gonld,  your  honour  r*  *  pat  the 

*»  this  same,  your  honour,'  to  go  contents  into  mine, 

into  a  cruel,    murdermg  country  It  was  a  curious-shaped  article, 

like  England,  wiiere  people  could  looking   like  a  small  horse-shoe, 

Bot  Bleep  in  their  beds  or  open  their  except  that  the  members  of  it  were 

front  doon  when  they  heard  a  ring  round  instead  of  flat,  as  if  formed 

without  being  shot  down  like  a  of  Tory  thick  wire.   At  each  ex- 

gpouse  or  a  woodcock.    All  which  treniity  was  an  oval  excrescence, 

f1io\vl\1  good  hearts  and  bad  logic.  like  a  button.    It  was,  if  T  recollect, 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long  by 

that  the  year  of  which  I  am  now  two  l>nmd.    T  um  not  quite  sure 

writing  wnn  an  anxious  orse.    Fe-  about  it  s  dimensions,  but  it  did  cer- 

nianiani  wa-,  it  is  true.  unkTiown,  tainly  look  very  like  gtjld. 

bat  Smith  O'lii  len  had  iiuibted  the  '  TNTiere  did  you  lind  it  ? '  I  asked, 

stanilarcl  of  rebellion  in  the  widow's  '  Is  it  gould,  your  honour  ?  * 

Gik^e  garden,  and  Mitchell  and  *I  cannot  tell,  but  I  will  find  out 

Itt  colleagues  were  at  large  on  the  for  yon ;  hut  I  want  to  know  where 

moimtain  <tf  SleiTenamoon;  ahun-  you  found  it.' 

M  inld  rumours  were  nieeding  '  In  the  ould  ditch  beyont  there, 

^inn^h  the  country  every  day,  and  which  I  was  levelling.' 

no  <?ma1Ier  on  their  journey  *  And  how  long  has  the  ditoh  been 

to  our  !(  3it  lv  glens.    Posterity,  of  there  f  * 

coarse,  can  atlord  to  lanjrli  ^s  hen  an  '  Faitii,  and  T  disremember — ever 

infernal  machine  goes  otf  with  a  tiz  so  many  hundred  years.' 

instiad  (if  an  explosion  ;  but  those  *  Did  you  dig  it  up  below  the 

who  staud  near  to  it  may  be  excused  ditch,  or  out  of  it  ?  * 

fnmieehngaweebitnefTons  when  'Sure,  your  honour,  it  was  just 

thensich  is  just  going  to  be  applied  out  of  the  fiice  of  it  belike.  I  lifted 

tttibe  trsin.  up  a  great  lump  of  a  turf  that  was 

However,  I  may  say,  in  trntb,  dlirj'  and  rotten  entirely,  and  as  it 

that  with  the  exception  of  a  general  fell  down  it  just  crumbled  to  pieces, 

^se  of  possible  insecurity,  I  am  and  I  saw  something  bri^t  and 

^etnioiona  of  haying^  any  per-  shining,  and  picked  it  up  and  hid 
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it  away,  ibr  I  saw  yees  coming,  and 
I  thought,  may  be,  yon  would  tell  me 

what  it  was,  and  whether  it  ^^:ls 
worth  anything  befoca  I  let  mortiai 
eves  look  apon  it,  or,  may  be,  set 
tiio  tongnea  goiag  betwixt  me  and 

mv  hick.' 

Tlic  reason  why  I  asked  wlu-ro 
this  article  had  been  du«r  up  was 
because,  if  it  had  been  dug  out  of 
the  undisturbed  earth,  it  had  pzo- 
tmblT  Ima  there  one  thoocand years; 

it  had  been  dag  out  of  the  ditch» 
as  the  old  tnrf  hank  was  called,  it 
must  have  been  taken  np,  long  ago, 
embedded  in  the  damp  soil,  by  some 
poor  workmnn,  who  iievcr  knew 
that  he  carried  a  small  fortune  on 
the  end  of  his  spade ;  and  such,  as 
it  seemed  by  the  man's  replies,  had 
actually  been  the  case. 

As  for  the  article  itself  I  was 
pretty  siire  what  it  was,  and,  al- 
thoQgh  I  did  not  wish  to  laise  the 
ezpectaticns  of  the  finder  too  much, 
was  almost  eqaaUy  convinced  of  its 
Wue.  It  was  an  old  Irish  fibula, 
or  cloak  buckle,  worn  nt  a  time  when 
cloaks  must  luive  been  as  uscfii!  as 
they  were  ornamental,  according  to 
Sir  Richa7-d  Sewrj.  Tt  was  made  of 
the  very  finest  solid  gold,  gold  with- 
out the  least  particle  of  alloy,  having 
been  forced  iiefore  alloy  was  intro- 
dnoed,  thus  proving  its  great  anti- 
quity and  valne  according  to  its  size. 

Having  examined  it  attentively 
I  returned  it  to  its  owner,  who 
stood  trembling  with  an^ety,  mouth 
and  eyes  wide  open,  waiting  for  my 
answer. 

'Well,*  I  said,  'it  looks  vrry  like 
gold,  but  you  must  not  make  too 
sure  of  it ;  I  really  understand  very 
little  abont  these  things ;  you  had 
better  take  it  to  BaUymoney;  and 
see  what  they  win  say  about  it  there.* 

*Ah !  your  honour,  bat  I  would 
not  like  to  let  on  too  much  about  it. 
By  dad !  I  live  here  lonely  and  safe 
with  my  wife  and  the  childer — and 
why  wouldn't  1.  8eoin$?  that,  glory 
be  to  the  blessed  .si*uiis,  I've  nothing 
tu  steal — but  may  be  I  shouldn't  be 


let  alone  so  qniet  if  they  hesrd  sf 
my  grand  hick  afixra  I  got  ckar 
away  to  Ameriker.' 

*  But  you  mast  not  be  too  certaia 

of  this  facing  grand  luck,  as  yon  csU 
it.    It  may  be  nothing  bat  bmsa^ 

after  all.' 

'  Brass,  your  lionour !  By  the 
pipers !  and  ymi  savinjj^  that  it 
looked  like  gould  ;  ami,  in  troth, 
yez  wouldn't  have  it  iKjIie  its  looks.' 

'  It  often  does,  if  the  proverb  is 
trae^*  I  said,  laughingly;  'but,  at 
all  events,  I  advise  yon  to  take  oaie 
of  it,  and  ask  some  honest  trades- 
man to  look  at  it,  or  take  it  to  Mr. 

C           of  Ol'Mihank,  who  knofWS 

something  about  tlieso  thini^s." 

*  Is  it  the  maf:^Rtrato  you  mean? 
troth!  and  1  \vould  not  like  to  be 
showing  ii  to  turn  at  all  at  all  —may 
be  he'd  be  saying  that  it  was  the 
Queen  it  belonged  to,  becatiae  it  was 
dag  oat  of  the  King's  soil ;  or  nay 
be  the  landlord  would  get  wind  ef 
it,  and  they  woald  all  be  fighting— 
l^iing,  Queen,  and  landlord — and 
might  for^j^et  him  who  found  it,  and 
has  best  riglit  to  it,  ava.' 

The  man  grinned  as  he  spoke,  hut 
I  eould  see  clearly  tliat,  whatever 
notion  he  might  have  formed  of 
royal  or  manorial  rights,  he  had  no 
intsnlioik  of  "**^'»*g  the  fiict  of  his 
discoveiy  pnUic  ptoperty ;  I  wai 
rather  astoniahed,  therefore,  when, 
thrusting  the  article  into  my  hands, 
&r  X  hi^  zetamed  it  to  hua  aUbcr 
examination,  he  said, 

*  Will  yo!ir  honour  just  keep  it 
for  me,  and  get  the  money,  and  I'll 
litke  your  word  fair  and  free  for 
whatever  you  get  for  it  ?  Sure,  ii 
it's  gould  it  would  be  worth  a  lump.* 

« Bat  if  it*8  brass,'  I  pttiistsd,  'it 
will  be  woriih  nothing/ 

*TheTO*8  the  oaroa^y  of  it^'  said 
my  friend.  '  They  will  give  a  grsat 
deal  for  curoeity.* 

'  Still,'  1  ol)jected  (for,  to  my  f^';' 
truth,  T  (lid  not  like  the  responsi- 
bility of  disposing  of  the  poor 
fellow's  prize,  upon  the  strength  ol 
which  he  was  beginning  to  dream 
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▼itii  [oriy  Hibenueal  power),  *bfi(l 
yon.  not  better  show  it  to  tlie  pritjst, 
Mr.  Boyle  ? — ^you  know  him  oetter 
tfaufoo  know  mo  in  fiust^  Vm  not 
Mra  dMi  joa  do  know  -who  I  sm 
all  thk  time/ 

'Xot  know  yonr  honour!  *dced 
and  I  know  yon  a*?  well  as  yon  know 
fhe  fn^uts  in  tht-  Bush,  and  that's  a 
ride  wonl  •  '.u\'\  wliy  wouldn't  1 
know  you,  iuul  yuu  at  th©  head  of 
lilt; Ik^ai-d  "  at  Jaui^  M' Bride's 
ikan,  «i  Tujvm  Boberl^  wkich  kepi 
u  aU  aKve  onoe  in  the  year  of  the 
fcmine,  and—' 

'Well,  never  mind  the  "ands."' 
Why  don*t  yon  show  it  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  whom  you  know  better? 
Mind,  T  will  take  it  if  you  like,  only 
I  would  rather  tliat  you  put  it  into 
the  handii  of  Home  one  whom  yon 
kaow  well  and  can  trust  with  it.' 

*  IVoth !  and  thapt*B  jcm  honow% 
aaA  Bone  else.' 
'And  why  not  Failier  BojleP' 
'  Well  tJsken,  if  you  must  know,* 
saiil  the  peasant,  '  the  Churches 
(lu(s  are  somewhat  heavy,  and  may 
In?,'  he  added  with  a  sly  luok,  '  they 
would  be  a  sight  heavier  where 
ihere  was  a  chance  of  coming  by 
tea;  so,  if  you  plase,  we'U  just 
kive  it  as  H  is,  and  IH  tbrnst  yonr 
hoooiir  to  pat  it  into  toot  pocket 
ind  do  the  best  for  me. 

And  so  that  business  wa5;  nettled 
with  that  mixture  of  caution  and 
coiitidence,  aent<?ne.ss  and  simplicity, 
"which  an  Irishman  is  quite  capable 
of  when  he  does  not  lict,  as  ho  too 
olleu  does,  undef  the  influence  of 
teioa  and  ezcitement — ^when  ke 
Mskt  before  bs  leaps.  So  I  pocketed 
die  fibula,  letting  him  nnderstand 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  part  with 
it  without  giving  him  the  option  of 
taJdng  or  refTiain^  the  price  which 
might  be  oflfered  ;  and  that  I  may 
bring  tlti.s  adventure  to  a  close,  I 
nay  add  that  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
4ttt  of  the  Archaeological  Society 
iiiDib1i%  and  aftsr  some  Maj  oo* 
ctrioned  hf  ihe  necessity  of  sending 
bmoah  lor  kis  inipeotioMi  X  was 


finally  enabled  to  offer  the  man 
nearly  20I.  for  hi**  priite.  1  do  not 
think  tkat  his  ezpeetations,  whkli 
had  been  raised  to  a  great  he%kfe 
from  his  total  ignorance  of  its  value, 
wdre  quite  answered  bj  this  sum, 
large  as  it  was  for  a  poor  man,  and 
unexpectedly  as  it  had  fallen  into 
his  hands.  Howt"/er,  he  had  the 
sense  to  feel  thai  he  ^vaii  fairly  dealt 
with,  and  accepted  the  offer  with 
many  thanks. 

The  *blae  don'  sad  'capsrer* 
were  nn  on  the  streams  of  tke  Bosk 
when  i  passed  the  cottage  and  the 
potato  field  that  spring  morning. 
The  '  blue  bottle '  and  *  grouse  hackle ' 
and  *  cockabundie '  had  succeeded 
them,  with  many  a  summer  and 
autumn  tly,  before  T  carae  precisely 
to  the  same  portion  of  the  river 
again.  When  I  did  come,  both 
cottage  and  field  wete  desiBrted; 
the  fortnnato  finder  of  the  treasore 
had  given  himself  no  time  to  put 
away  the  money,  hut  had  ei^Mnded 
It  in  his  paying  his  passage  to 
America,  wliere  I  suppose  he  is 
living  now,  a  moneyed  man  perhaps, 
and  a  major-general  of  the  Irish 
liepublican  army  on  the  point  of 
in^adinff  Caaadar—wko  knows  ? 

Bat  ne  has  delayed  me  Ions 
enoDgh;  I  mnst  be  off  again— on 
to  the  iiver«  abovo  the  tfUmon 
leap.  No ;  I  must  strike  upon  the 
water  below,  or  T  shall  not  be  able 
to  cross;  and  1  must  fi'^lj  the  river 
from  the  opposite  side.  On  tho 
side  where  I  am  the  banks  are 
steep,  in  many  places  consisting 
of  pcrpendicntar  walls  of  rock, 
kdllewed  in  by  the  stream  belcw, 
and  eoTered  with  thick  bvshea  al 
the  ton,  whose  roots  stand  bare  oo 
the  siae  of  tlio  river,  and  twist  in 
and  out  in  rough,  ^mnrh^d  fisstooaa 
over  the  precipitx)us  edge. 

I  shall  be  able  to  cross  in  the 
shallow  water  beneath  the  salmon 
pool  ;^w^  it  is  not  so  shaUow 
BOW :  the  floods  sa  we  know,  have 
only  jnst  flone  down ;  bat  a  ftot 
cr  more  of  waiter  does  not  maka 
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so  mnch  odds  when  one*s  blnod 
is  up,  lOid  one's  work  cut  out  for 
YOU.  So  I  do  not  fbnk  the  passage, 
Ut^ 

with  mv  imruees  on  my  back. 
Plunge  in  the  vottuig  tide. 

Iiower  and  lower,  deeper  and 
deeper,  splashing  as  I  gr)  on,  totter- 
ing]^ as  I  stand  still,  witli  ihr  drop 
red  dark  currents  sweeping  by — 
up  to  my  knees,  deeper  and  deeper. 
I  feel  a  weight  dragging  beneath  ; 
it  is  only  my  coat  tails  in  the  water. 
Hy  fly  book  is  in  mj  breastpocket ; 
my  sandwiches  and  Tennyson  must 
tale  their  chance.  What  does  the 
poet  of  Locksley  Hall  think  now  of 
the  comparative  value  of  *  Water  to 
WiTie  WattT  has  the  best  of  it, 
thougli  *  good  wine  needs  no  Bush.* 
However,  the  stream  is  lower  now, 
or  I  have  passed  the  deepest  part. 
The  coaL  tails  begin  to  emerge  ;  so 
does  Tennyson ;  so  does  the  parcel 
of  sandwiches,  worse  for  wear;  and 
thns  stumhiing,  slipping,  splashing, 
dripping,  I  reach  the  opposite  shore. 
Well  for  me  that  I  did  not  cross 
where  I  wanted  to  fish,  or  I  should 
have  disturbed  the  whole  water; 
and  now  I  scramble  as  best  I  may 
over  the  rocky  margin,  do^n  into 
the  little  green  dell,  which  is  lull 
of  celandine  and  wood  anemones, 
amongst  whioh  I  shake  mysdf, 
then  wind  up  a  rooky  path  which 
leads  ronnd  the  oascade,  and  find 
myself  on  the  spot  where  I  ought 
to  have  begun  an  hour  before,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  par  and  the 
fibula. 

I  am  above  the  upper  salmon 
leap  71  ow.  Over  it  the  water 
poui  s  dark,  and  smooth,  and  glassy, 
until  it  breaks  below  in  foam.  But 
in  the  staream  above  it  there  is 
another  dark  pool»  into  which  jnts 
ont  a  lidge  of  broken  rock  that 
makes  a  oackwater  for  the  cur* 
rent  on  the  other  side.  At  the 
nppcr  side  of  this  pool,  a  rippling 
run  over  stones  and  pebbles  marks 
the  channel  by  which  the  Bosh 
desccndfi  from  the  hiUs. 


In  fine  summer  days,  after  dr\- 
weather,  except  in  such  i\>ckv 
basins  as  this,  it  is  easy  to  wade 
over  the  Bosh  from  side  to  nde. 

In  the  dark  water  by  the  aide  of 
the  rock  must  be  my  first  casL 
With  a  lift  of  the  arm  and  a  turn 
of  the  wrist,  the  top  of  the  rod 
bends  slightly  behind  me;  the  lonc^ 
line  nuikos  a  circle  through  the 
air,  flies  forward,  unfolding  its  long 
lentrth  as  it  descends,  and  the  rcd- 
tuil  iiy  drops  hke  thistle-down  upon 
the  water.  It  hardly  alights  before 
it  goes  down,  down,  down,  and 
then  the  line  nms  rapidly,  catting 
the  water  up  ^e  stream :  I  have 
hooked  a  trout  now,  and  no  mis- 
take. The  resistance  which  fol- 
lowed when  I  struck,  the  fly  taken 
down  under  the  water,  and  now 
the  n;ad  violence  with  which  he 
rushes  away,  show  rae  that  he  is 
a  good  one.  Now  every  ikLug  de- 
pends upon  the  manner  in  wb&h  he 
IS  hooked,  the  temper  of  the  Lime- 
rick hook,  the  strength  of  the  g^t, 
and — ^the  skill  of  the  fisherman. 

If  you  doubt  the  latter,  look  at 
that  tyro,  with  all  his  neat  expen- 
sive and  scientific  appointments. 
Look  at  liini  where  he  stands,  with 
his  eyes  open  and  '  rabbit  mouth 
agape,' beholding  hia  line  float  back 
to  him  again,  minus  flies,  casting 
line,  and  a  ihtfacm  off  its  point,  as 
with  a  rash  and  a  swirl  that  big 
fish,  which  was  his  qnasi-captive 
for  a  minnte,  breaks  away  iui« 
harmed. 

*  Bad  line,  sir  !  rotten  gni  !  I 
barely  touched  him.  thnt  is  all.* 
Very  possibly,  sir ;  but  t  liat  may 
not  be  nil.  We  know  the  old  pro- 
verb of  a  workman  and  his  tools. 
Do  not  think  me  cynical  :  it  has 
happened  to  mysejf  before  now ; 
but  be  satisfied  that  a  large  tront 
will  not  be  caught  if  he  can  help 
it.  Bat  I  have  had  this  one  on 
long  enough  to  understand  that  he 
is  hooked  well  and  firmly ;  at  all 
events  long  rnoucrh  to  know  that 
there  is  nothmg  >vronsr  ^vith  the 
line  or  coUar.    They  would  liave 
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whm  I  fiiat  strook  him  if 

they  meant  to  go ;  and  now  he  is 
■winmimg  deep  in  tlio  middle  of 
the  rapidfl^  with  hift  head  up  the 

That  will  never  do.  He  will 
<iw.n\  on  there  tor  half  an  hour  that 
wajT,  and  bo  none  the  worse.  It  is 
m  natural  direction ;  so  I  wheel 
up  my  line  slowly  with  my  rod 
Miriy  bent  donble,  drawing  htm  to 
tbe  edge  of  the  stream,  and  tiini« 
ing  his  head  round  as  I  draw,  get 
him  into  smoother  water,  and  im- 
mediately  he  i'^  off  an^l  down  he 
rnslies,  making  tlir  reel  whiz  again 
ha  he  carnes  out  the  line.  The 
instant  that  I  dare,  I  give  him  a 
ilu^k,  for  ho  is  drawing  near  the 
fiJl,  and  if  he  once  goes,  good-bye 
topofihe  rod  and  hne  mdtront. 
It  ii  only  just  in  time,  he  runs  hack 
again,  and  I  wheel  up  again  as  fiwt 
as  I  can,  for  a  slack  line  would  be 
fatal. 

Will  it  be  ?  He  will  try  that 
directly,  after  a  rush  or  turn  up 
and  down,  making  less  distance 
and  ri^int^  higher  in  the  water 
every  lime,  so  that  1  get  an  occa- 
nonal  glimpse  of  his  great  tail  and 
Mc  tnck  above  the  snr&ce;  he 
&iHy  baps  dean  oat  of  it^  and 
thows  the  goodly  dimensions  of  m 
two-pomid  troniy  if  ever  I  saw  one» 
and  DOW  unless  my  line  is  slack  he 
l»r*^].:s  if^  for  he   throws  himself 

nght  upon  the  top  of  it  as  he  comes 
down. 

Yes,  but  I  was  up  to  tliat  dodge, 
Sdui  us  he  sprung  up  out  of  the 
water,  down  went  tbe  top  of  my  rod 
into  it|  and  the  heavy  fisn  fidls  upon 
^  bosened  bight  Up  he  is,  and 
into  the  air  agaixiy  down  goes  the  top 
into  the  water,  and  then  he  makes 
aiiother  fiirious  rush  up  the  stream, 
turns  again,  and  1  bring  him  easily 
Wk  this  time  upon  his  side.  T 
think  that  1  can  land  liim  ;  no,  he 
tWffi  lae  as  I  steal  my  left  hand 
<k>wn  with  the  short  landing  net 
tomds  him,  and  makes  another 
ibnggle  tot  Itber^— needy  aao- 
fiMatOib  time,  for  I  did  not  think 


that  there  was  a  run  left  in  him, 
and  he  is  only  jest  tmned  in 
time.  Then  he  gives  in;  a  few 
short  lengths  run  out  nnd  easily 
wheeled  up,  and  I  dlu^v  him  to- 
wards m©  with  his  nose  out  of  the 
wat^,  my  butt  ])ointed  towards 
it,  my  line  tight,  my  elbuw  bent 
and  wrist  slightly  turned  back,  left 
hand  below  the  winch,  right  hand 
upon  the  handle,  slowly  and  warily 
tul  he  lies  motionless  close  beside 
the  gravel  bank,  and  I  slip  the  net 
under  him,  and  he  is  mine. 

Nearly  two  pounds  and  a  lialf, 
heantitully  spotted,  with  a  belly  ns 
yellow  as  gold.  A  \ery  uncommon 
trout  in  size  and  colour  to  meet  in 
the  upper  streams  of  the  liush  ;  I 
only  caught  two  others  like  it  in 
five  years.  In  general  the  Bush 
trout  are  white  m  the  flesh,  and 
you  seldom  get  them  heavier  than  a 
pound  and  a  half,  but  they  are  good 
eating,  fry  well,  and  pickle  admi- 
rably. All  tlie  small  ones  went  into 
the  vinegar  jar. 

So  you  see  tliis  has  been  a  great 
prize,  and  I  celebrate  the  victory 
with  a  feu  de  joie,  iiut  without 
smoke. 

And  the  smoke  zom  blowly,  »low]^, 
Through  thtt  txaaqml  air  of  monung: 
Fixflt  a  nagfe  line  of  daifawM, 

Then  a  'It-nsvr  MutT  vapour, 

Then  a  bnow-whito  cloud  unfolding, 

"Efw  rising,  tinng^  rinng, — 

and  so  on. 

Yes,  and  It  must  be  so  on,  for 
jiuw  I  follow  up  the  course  of  the 
stream  smaller  pook  and  narrower 
currents, -but  troute  in  alL  Here  I 
take  a  pound  fish  just  under  the 
bank ;  here  I  hook  one  of  half  a 
pound  by  the  tail,  which  gives  me 
almost  as  mncli  trouble  to  land  aa 
he  of  two  and  a  half.  Now,  as  I 
strike  one  hung^  fellow  rising  at 
the  hare's  ear,  a  jerk  at  the  red 
hackle  informs  me  that  I  have  got 
two  DU,  three  quartei's  each,  but  safe 
enough,  for  oue  will  help  to  drown 
the  other,  only  I  must  be  careful  in 
bringing  tiiem  in  to  take  off  the 
trout  from  the  drop  firsti  in  ordor 
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to  keep  (the  old  etory)  the  lise 
light  on  the  other. 

Onwards  and  upwards  yet  till  I 
get  to  tlio  liieliest  bridge  on  the 
Bush,  throe  miles  arxl  a  lialf  alx)ve 
Ballyquoich,  a  grey  old  bridge  with 
a  tall  single  arch  uaite  in  pkice  and 
keeping  the  DfMwling  soUtarjr 
wimiiifaMii  BtnuD.  iliBt  niiia  below ; 
the  day  is  getting  on,  the  sky  ig 
brighter,  and  the  fiit  rise  lets 
fimfy,  bat  I  have  four  doaeii  now 
in  my  creel,  some  small  enofDgb, 
but  all  fish  are  fisli  "here. 

With  the  exception  of  putting  on 
a  fresh  tiiil  fly  after  catching  my 
first  trout,  the  other  having  lost  its 
hackle  in  the  8truggle,  I  have  Imm 
fishiitf  with  the  sune  flies  hiUierto, 
now  1  hBif0  Mk  a  bint  to 
my  taeUe.  Mj  avm  is  getting 
a  little  tired  or  perhaps  I  am  gKOW- 
a  little  earless ;  at  all  events,  I  hear 
a  noise  behind  me  like  the  crack  of 
a  coach  whip.  I  know  well  whnt 
that  means.  It  is  my  last  tail 
fly  saying,  *  Provide  yonrself  w  itli 
another,  master,  for  I'm  off*; '  so  as 
the  old  cast  seems  to  have  lost 
its  atlraetiony  I  tty  anotber  and 
a**o(her  black  nalmer.  ■  Manii 
brown,  Turkey  brown.  This  ie  a 
nselees  eKperiment,  and  I  know  it. 
I  ought  to  have  a  stormy  rainy  day 
for  these ;  the  blue — too  early  in 
the  year;  the  little  wren,  ilio  yellow 
dun,  and  the  cockabuiidie^ — i  take 
with  these,  but  it  seldom  answers 
chanmnn:  flies.  If  the  fish  do  not 
rise  to  the  old  stagers,  it  is  because 
the  feeding  tune  is  over;  so  I 
change  back  to  the  old  cast»  and  go 
on.  The  tiTer  is  now  ranning 
through  the  bare  moors,  a  snooes- 
sion  rocky  basins ;  I  more  on  at 
a  slow  pace,  making  a  cast  occa- 
sionally as  I  meet  with  a  likely  spot, 
1  rise  some,  strike  some,  miss  more, 
but  I  have  only  one  wanting  to 
make  up  six  dozen.  I  go  in  for 
that.  How  long  it  always  takes 
to  catch  iSkii  last  troat!  So 
as  tiie  fish  baye  ceased  to  rise  I 
will  teU  yon  what  it  was  that  I 
thought  the  man  had  in  his  hand 


whsn  he  came  so  suddenly  npoQ 
me  out  of  the  bushes,  and  ate* 

wfirds  will  employ  the  interval 
which  must  follow  l)efore  I  rnr.  ob- 
tain that  particular  mcasiirL'  of 
suecess  wlilrli  is  to  make  me  per- 
fectly  happy,  by  relating  an 
anecdote  oonnected  with  such  a 
sa^don,  and  not  inappfopciste  to 
oar  fgaaau&bf  to  tha  mocrs. 

I  thought^  then,  yery  |m)b&Uy, 
that  my  friend  w  as  connected  wifli 
a  distillery  of  illicit  whiskey,  sad 
had  brought  a  sample  to  show  or 
sell.  There  was  some  little  trade 
carried  on  in  that  commodity  in 
those  wild  parts,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  had  hud  a  similar  otl'er  made 
to  him  some  little  time  before,  and 
the  suspicion  of  this  pui-pose  of  Ui, 
althongk  as  wa  baye  seen  a  mistsbD 
one,  Immght  to  my  mind  a  some- 
what amusing  story  which  was  toU 
to  me  forty  and  five  years  ago  bj  a 
young  officer  who  was,  I  think, 
himself  the  hero  of  the  adventure; 
but,  at  any  rate,  if  he  is  alive  now, 
I  hope  that  he  will  pardon  me  for 
connecting  it  witli  kisi  imme. 

The  original  narrative  derived 
additional  mterest  from  bsang  teU 
as  we  were  standing  befeie  tke 
great  long,  empty  wonn  of  a  pri- 
vate still  taken  by  him  some  nighlfl 
before  in  the  mountains  of  Cisre. 

A  young  officer  then,  we  will  call 
him  Sutherland,  was  shooting  one 
day  on  the  mouiitains  of  innishowen. 
Tlie  weather,  which  had  been  dark 
and  cloudy  all  the  morning  thi*eatea- 
ing  rein,  had  finally  settled  down 
into  a  thick,  hea\'y  nust  as  the  ena- 
ing  closed  in. 

The  sportsmanoould  hardly  sees 
yard  before  him.  There  was  no  mlh 
to  guide  him  over  the  moor,  and  the 
long  slopes  of  heather  and  bog  as 
he  surmounted  them  successively, 
gave  no  distinguishing  marks  by 
which  to  direct  his  ste[>s.  He  was 
cold,  hungry,  tired,  utterly  and  irre- 
ooyerably  lost. 

All  of  - a  sodden  a  tsll^  shadowy 
fi^nre  xose  np  before  him  ovt  of  the 
nust. 
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*My  y:ood  fellow,*  he  shouted,  liillock,  in  winch  was  a  rude  door, 

'can  jrou  guide  me  to  the  neigh-  from  whence  the  snoka  and  the 

taring  town  ?*  teneeaiMlToioetclearij  proceeded. 

*  bit  the  town,  ava  ?  8htt2«,  your  Ike  man  now  gave  a  krw  whia- 

ir,  I  oomld  no*  gnide  mjeelf  tie,   which  wae  answered  from 


tlKre,  let  alone  another,  on  such  a   within,  and  a  xuflged  head  was 

a  the  d( 


markjr  nighty'  was  the  fiwok,  heaarty  thrust  out  from  the  door,  and  a 

reply.  short  parley  ensued,  at  the  close 

*  Can  yon  <  Lirect  me  to  some  place  of  which  his  ^uide  returned  to 

of  shelier,  then,  and  I  will  pay  jou  Sutherland,  saying  that  it  was  all 

well  rigfht,  and  then,  clasping  his  hinid 

The  tigure  came  close  up  to  liim :  and  uttering  more  sternly  tlian  be^ 

k  great  bmwny,  broad^mnddeied  fore  his  brief  adaKmitiofr^'B^* 

Oett^with  twinkling  black  ejea  and  member  your  piomiBe  ' — led  him 

a  broad,  grinning  month.  into  the  aeeret  ohaaBber. 

'  Let  nio  look  at  your  hononrlB  It  was  in  a  oare  hollowed  out 

bee.'    The  yoang  soldier  tamed  in  the  hill,  and  only  consisted  of 

bis  open,  honest  eyes  towards  him.  one  apartment,  at  the   end  of 

*It*siifiiir  one  if  the  world  don't  spoil  which   blazed  an  enormous  turf 

it/  the  Tiinn  imittered.    *Now,  sir,  fire,  with  a  huge  caldron  upon  it, 

rU  deal  ikirly  with  you,  if  you'll  do  containing  what  Sutherland  knew 

the  &ame  bt'likes  to  me.    Will  you  at  ^noe  to  be  a  private  still,  so  that 

giTe  your  word  that  you'll  never  the  mystery  of  the  secret  habitation 

lei  on  to  an  J  man,  woman,  or  child  and  promiee  was  at  once  explained, 

wlttit  yonr  ejea  may  see,  or  year  T&m  were  no  persons  in  the 

cars  hear,  this  Ueaaed  night  f*  cvre  bat  the  owner  of  the  ragged 

The  promise  was  given.  head  aforesaid,  an  old  blear-eyed 

*Co(me^  thim,  yonr  honour,  and  man,  who  app^redtobethoronghly 

ni  C^ive  yon  the  pattern  of  a  lodging,  smoke-dried  in  his  vocation,  and  a 

had  the  best  T  can  offer,  and  maybe  bare-legged  uixhin  of  twelve  who 

i»omething  more  besidcP.*  attended  to  the  fire. 

He  then  led  the  way  in  a  con-  On  the  whole,  ban'ing  the  smoke, 

trary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  it  was  a  cozy  enougii  lodging  to 

Xoang  soldier  had  been  going,  and  fall  iu  with  upon  a  cold,  dark, 

after  abont     quarter  ox  a  mile's  misty  ni^ht,  upon  the  barren  moova, 

walking  paased.    The  eportsmasi  and  Sn&erlaad  Iblt  no  soranle  of 

lotaned ;  ne  thonght  that  he  heard  conscience  in  making  himself  tho- 

Ae  murmur  of  voices  near  him,  but  roughly  comfortable.     He  was  no 

he  coold  distinguish  no  sign  of  a  informer,  and  he  had  no  intention 

dwelling.    Presently,  however,  ho  of  becoming  one,  so  he  warmed 

rhoiifj^ht  fhnt  he  perceived  a  black  himself  and  dried   his  cloth^^s  by 

smoke  rising  up  out  of  the  hcnther  the  ^reat  turf  tire,  and  ate  heart il)' 

tiirnu t/h  the  mist,  and  became  mort;  of   some   oatmeal    bannocks  aud 

certain  of  it  as   the  vapour  was  capital  potatoes  which  were  set  be- 

aongled  occaisioually  with  sparks  fore  him,  and  he  took  a  very  fair 

ef  foe.  qnantiiy  of  the  veiy  best  potheen 

ffie  guide  came  nearer  to  him,  that  had  ever  passed  through  his 

a&d  pat  his  finger  to  his  month.  Hps,  drinking  «o!Uoeooe  to  the  nealth 

with  an  odd  good'-natnred  look  of  of  the  King,  and  openly  to  that  of 

vtrning.  his  host  and  cold  Inland,  in  every 

*  Your  promise,  your  hononr —  fresh  pannikin ;  the  only  remark 
you  mind  it  ?*  that  Paddy  condescended  to  make 

*  On  niy  oath,*  was  the  reply.  during  tlio  interval  between  his 
*Come  on  then,*  and  Sutherland  draughts  bi  ing— 

joUow^  his  guide  to  the  side  of  a  *  Bedad  now,  this  bates  Pariia- 
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ment  entirely.*  Well,  tho  end  of 
it  WHS.  tliat  vvlint  -^nth  the  cold  and 
the  huiit^a  r,  and  the  thirst,  and  the 
means  resorted  to  counteract  them, 
the  soldier  and  sportsman  ficcepted 
with  gratitude  the  *  wrap-rascal  * 
or  fiiese  coat  of  liis  entertBiner,  snd 
lay  down  beside  tlie  fire,  and  -was 
soon  iisleep. 

He  had  not  slept  loxkg^  as  lie 
thought,  before  he  was  awakened 
by  the  huge  hand  of  his  host  being 
laid  upon  his  abgulder.  He  started 
up. 

*Shure,  then,  it's  yourself  that 
have  had  an  illigant  nap,  as  ye  well 
may,  wlioee  heart  is  light  and  bones 
weary,  but  you  must  get  up  now, 

sir,  for  the  morning's  breaking,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  all  parties 
thnt  yon  were  away  from  this  before 
daylight  comes.' 

It  was  even  so;  the  night  had 
passed  rapidly,  but  refreshingly : 
Sutherland  rose  as  fresh  as  a  lark, 
and  ahasfjbite  and  sup,  oonsbting 
of  some  remains  of  the  last  night's 
meal  and  a  glass  of  the  staple  oom- 
modi^  of  the  cabin,  sent  him  off 
happily  upon  his  journey,  and  a 
liberal  douceur  to  the  lame  irjnn 
:uh1  boy  left  happy  faces  behind 
him. 

His  guide  of  the  preceding  night 
accompanied  him  for  a  short  dis- 
tanoe,  nntil  he  brought  him  to  the 
track  which,  as  he  told  him,  led  to 
a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  he 
would  be  able  to  see  the  town,  and 
then,  having  accepted  with  reluc- 
tance the  gift,  and  with  a  broad  grin 
the  thanks  and  hearty  sliake  of  the 
hand  which  accompanied  it,  he  bade 
the  young  soldier  remember  his  pro- 
mise, and  left  him  snd  went  his 
way. 

Now  for  the  sequel. 
Sutherland  said  nothing  about 

his  adventure,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  was  summoned  home  by 
the  sickness  of  his  father,  who  was 
an  old  man,  and  had  been  long 
failing.  He  i'ound  Imn  in  so  weak 
and  precarious  a  state  that  he  was 
nnable  to  leave  him,  and  oontinned 


with  him  until,  after  six  weeiksof 
anxiely  and  watching,  the  old  man 

died. 

The  iiecessar}'  arrangi  inents  for 
the  family,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  property,  and  administration  of 
the  will  detained  him  some  time 
longer,  so  that  it  was  more  than 
three  months  before  he  returned  to 
his  regiment. 

During  that  time  ho  had  heard 
frequently  from  his  brother  officers, 
but  the  news  contained  in  one  of 
their  letters  affected  him  strangrclj. 

*We  have  been  stiU-iiuutiug,  said 
the  writer,  *  and  have  made  a  cap- 
ture. Information  was  laid  before 
the  ezcise  officer  of  the  existence  of 
a  still  in  the  moontains  aboye 
and  I  was  sent  with  my  party  to 
protect  the  gangers.  Nasty  work, 
1  hate  it.  Why  won't  thn  (rovem- 
ment  make  better  whiskey  and  seU 
it  cheaper  ?  they  say  that  if  they 
did  it  would  not  be  so  good  as  the 
old  potheen,  beoanse  it  oould  net 
be  made  in  snch  small  qnaatities. 
I  am  no  jndge  of  what  might  be ;  I 
like  the  stun  aa  it  is,  and  have  no 
enmity  to  the  poor  fellows  who 
make  it,  find  here  mn  T  ohliscod,  not 
only  to  pumsh,  but  mm  them  !  1 
had  rather  punish  the  informers.' 

Not  very  loyal  this  of  Suther- 
land's correspoudent,  but  snch 
smtunents  were .  not  nncommoB 
wiihyoung  officers  in  those  days. 

*Well,'  continued  the  writer,  *we 
went  out,  made  oor  point,  and  found 
the  still ;  I  will  spare  you  the  de- 
tails. It  was  in  a  subterranean 
room  or  cave  in  the  middk  of  tlie 
moors.  The  distillers  had  esca]»  ed. 
the  informer  got  the  twenty  pounds, 
and  I  a  cold  voUiL  iaui* 

I  haTe  said  that  this  intelligence 
annoyed'  Sutherland  greatly  ;  he 
could  not  help  fancgring  that  the 
*  still,*  so  captured,  was  the  same 
wliose  existence  he  lm<l  jiromised 
to  t  onceal,  and  on  his  return  to  the 
regiment,  his  suspicions  were  turned 
into  certainty  by  a  description  of 
the  place  from  whence  it  had  been 
taken. 
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Tuaft  went  on*  Again  Sutbsr* 
hnd  was  out  shooting  upon  the 
moorB  at  sotne  distance  nom  the 

spot  of  his  former  adventure ;  again 
tite  mists   gathered  round  him ; 
arain  he   lost  his  wav,   an*1  the 
flight  drew  in.     His  position  re- 
called rividly    to   his   mind  the 
erents  of  the  tirst  evening,  and  as  if 
to  make  tho  resemblance  greater, 
out  of  the  thick  darkness  rosea  tall 
l^fuei  which  the  sportsman  ini« 
iMdiatelj  recognised  as  that  of 
his  guide  and  host  in  the  secret 
cliaraber. 

Tlie  recognition  wns  mutual,  but 
to  the  officer  the  ideas  which  it 
awnkened  in  his  mind  were  far 
from  pleasant. 

•This  poor  fellow,*  he  said  to 
Imiiself,  *wiU  most  eerfcainljr  con* 
met  me  with  the  loss  of  his  still.  It 
is  a  lonely  place  to  meet  with  an 
angiy  and  desperate  man,  and  he 
has  doubtless  companions  ^vithin 
call;  i  am  in  for  it  sure  enough. 
Well,  if!  must  tiprht  1  must,  but  1 
will  »]>eak  liim  fair  at  all  events.' 
^50  he  looked  gravely  in  his  old 
acquaintance's  iaoe,  who  retamed 
tfce  ptrlanoe  with  a  qniet  smile. 

'  So  ye  are  lost  again,  are  ye  ?'  he 
•said; '  surt'  it's  a  pity  but  them  ye 
belong  to  don't  take  better  care  of 
pn,  nva,  and  you'll  be  wnntiiu/  a 
■'''J^infr  acraiu,  I'll  bf'  boimd  for  it, 
suck  as  you  had  oust  before.* 

And  hii>  countenance  to  Suther- 
land's snspicious  eye  assumed  an 
oninoits  expression. 

'I  have  heard  of  yonr  loss,'  he 
Vttd, '  and  I  swear  to  you  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  witli  it.  I  kept  my 
promise  feithfully,  I  was  away 
when  yonr  property  was  takiMi  ; 
I  never  mentioned  it  to  a7ivlK)dy 
Utore  or  aftervvai'ds,  1  assure  you 
iii>ou  my  honour.' 

'  Is  it  your  promise,  sir,'  replied 
the  Iris&iaa,  'shore  and  why 
wouldn't  yon  keep  it?  and  didn't 
I  know  when  I  took  ye  to  the  ould 
plaos  that  yon  would  keep  it,  by 
pur  honest  young  face  ?    Wonld  I 
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have  taken  you  there  at  all  at  all  if 
I  hadn't?  Is  it  the  likes  ofyon  that 
would  turn  informer  ?  Bad  oess 
to  the  whole  seed  and  genenttion  of 

them  ;  the  curse  of  Cromwell  be 
upon  all  those  informinir  vlUians.' 

*Well,'  said  Sutherland,  *I  am 
glad  that  you  did  me  tho  justice 
to  think  that  1  kept  the  secret. 
Howerer,  it  got  abroad.* 

*  Keep  the  secret,  your  honour ! ' 
said  the  otiier,  with  an  ineixpressible 
look  of  slyness  upon  his  good-na- 
tured face,  '  will  your  honour  keep 
nil  )tli(  1-  if  I  tell  you  one  ?  * 

"  Surely,'  replied  the  ofioer,  *  if 
you  like  to  trust  me.' 

*Well  then,  by  dad,'  laughed 
Paddy,  *  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to 
help  it  if  you  are  to  get  food  and 
lodging,  and  may  be  a  thrifle  of 
drink,  this  night  on  the  lone  moors. 
It  was  the  informer  that  your 
honour  was  spaking  about,  ana  the 
ould  pot,  tlie  poor  ould  pot,  which 
is  gone  entirely  anyhow.'  And  he 
shook  his  head  with  a  comical  air 
of  gravity. 

*  And  troth  and  she  was  a  poor 
ould  pot,  and  you  see,  she  was 
worn  out  to  next  to  nothing,  and 
she  done  me  many  a  good  turn 
these  last  ten  years,  more  or  less ; 
and  she  was  not,  so  to  say,  good  for 
much  when  I  swapped  her  first ; 
and  so  just  because  she  was  of  no 
use  and  I  had  nothing  but  empty 
pockets  to  buy  another  with,  I  just 
— whist,  whist,  was  that  a  foot  I 
heard  ? — ^no,  all  safe — ^I  just  went 
and  inlbrmed  against  her  myself,  the 
creature,  and  they  went  and  got 
the  sogers  and  carried  her  off  in 
state ;  it  was  honour  for  the  likes 
of  lif*r,  and  T  o-ot  tlio  informer's 
money.  It  was  not  so  dirty  as  may- 
be it  mif^ht  liave  been,  and  I  just 
went  and — put  yom'  ear  down,  su*, 
and  I'll  whisper  it  to  you — got  a 
bran  new  one  out  of  the  notes,  and 
if  ye*ll  come  with  me  a  UtUe  be* 
yondst  ye'U  find  a  place  tho  vefy 
pattern  of  tho  last,  and,  maybe,  a 
pannikin  of  the  right  sort  out  of 
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tiie  new  stilL  Long  liib  to  Ub 
Majesty,  and  the  back  of  my  hand 
and  the  sole  of  mj  foot  to  the 
blackgnard  gangers  who  paid  for 

her.' 

But  all  this  time  I  nm  quite  for- 
getting my  fishing  and  myla^if  trout. 
Not  at  all — T  am  throwing  my  flies 
into  every  little  ]i()ol  I  pass,  or 
rather  my  fly,  tor  1  have  t4iken  off  all 
but  the  *  tail ; '  there  i.s  not  breadth 
enough  between  the  lOcks  fbr  morei 
and  yet  if  I  had  been  here  earlier 
in  the  day,  or  if  the  wt^ther  were 
stormy  and  wet,  I  should  have 
taiken  a  half-pound  trout  ont  of 
every  hole.  But  the  fishing  is  over, 
and  it  is  gettiniif  brifrlilcr  and 
briirhtfT.  T  licvcr  sliall  cati-h  lhal 
trouL.  Wait,  here  it  is  sit  last.  I 
will  not  t<;ll  you  how  man}'  ounces 
it  is.  He  makes  up  the  six  dozen, 
and  I  am  now  Terj  near  the  head 
of  the  stream. 

I  hare  long  passed  anything  like 
a  river,  bat  still  follow  the  water  to 
its  sooroe.  It  is  notiiing  now  but  a 
small  rivulet  stealing  along  through 
a  chntnH'l  of  moss  and  heath.  But 
I  am  not  the  (  mly  fishrr  there  ;  af? 
I  advance  the  Ifni^  tajicriTiir  blno 
head  of  a  heron  is  lilted  up  from 
behind  a  tuft  of  heather,  and  pre- 
sently, wiih  a  great  flapping  and 
whirr  of  wings,  the  heavy  bird 
rises  and  sails  solemnly  away  with 
dosereefed  neck  towards  a  vet 
more  lonely  comer  of  the  lonely 
moor. 

And  now  T  linvo  rome  to  a  strop 
ledge  of  rock  whicli  forms  a  barrier 
to  my  further  ])r(»'_n-r<s  -a  steep 
black  rock  in  a  little  dell,  do\\'n  the 
sides  of  which,  over  festoons  and 
pendants  of  rooAs,  and  fern,  and 
'maiden-hair*  in  tiny  thread*like 
lines,  the  water  drips — and  so  mj 
fly-fishing  and  the  Bash  come  to  an 
end  together. 

I  take  my  creel  from  my  shoulder, 
irlad  to  bo  free  from  the  burdm,  for 
the  btnip  boirins  to  rnt,  and  sit 
down  to  r(nTnt  niy  captives ;  seventy- 
five,  I  declare — I  need  not  have 
fished  so  long  for  that  last  trout — 


and  then  I  spread  them  on  the 
gronnd  beside  me : 

Banged  mAe  by  side,  and  lessening  by  de- 

I'p  to  the  dwnrf  thnf  top?  t!i<^  pinnacle; 
A  splendid  sight,  together  thus  exposed; 
Bead — but  not  tiuiliod  or  deformed  in  death, 
That  MMUAd  to  pitgr  what  he  could  not  wgue* 

As  for  weight,  I  cannot  say  thai 
I  haye  very  mnch  to  boast  of;  I 
have  only  one  above  two  pomids, 
the  first  caught :  but  I  have  tme  a 
pound  and  a  half,  three  above  a 
ponnd.  frit  from  that  to  three 
quartern;  the  rest,  so  to  sp^fiV, 
nowhere,  with  the  exception  ol 
ab<»nt  a  dozen  —  thev  will  averajsfe 
iiitli  a  pound  each.  This  would  be 
poor  sport  for  preserved  water,  but 
these  waters  are  not  preserved. 
Fhucwater,  lime,  and  herons  witb 
bare  black  legs,  and  nrohins  with 
bsze  white  legs,  share  the  destnio- 
tion  with  me.  Ash  sapling,  worm, 
and  wire  and  net  all  take  their  tri- 
bute from  these  upper  streams ;  so 
that  I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  mr 
day  walk  by  the  cool  river  and 
over  the  bn^zy  moors.  With  mv 
rod  by  my  side  I  rest  a  while,  and 
refresh  myself  with  mr  soaked 
sandwiches  and  damp  Tennyson. 
Bat  as  I  read  how  drops 

From  tht  green  nmge  many  a  taSL 
Of  disaond  ziUeto  manoal, 

I  feel  very  drowsy,  and  the  wild 
bee's  hum  amid  the  heather  and 
the  trickle  and  tinkle  of  the  water 

almost  sends  mo  to  sleep  ;  but  T 
veiiicinbcr  that  it  is  only  Mnv,  and 
four  o'clock,  und  T  havo  iwtlve 
miles  to  walk,  so  I  ji rouse  myself, 
and  pack  up  my  trouts  cannily  in 
my  creel,  putting,  of  course,  the 
biggest  at  the  top,  and  torn  my 
steps  eastward ;  and  very  plessant 
it  was,  some  three  hoars  alterwsrds, 

to  hour  the  vatdi-dog^B  honeet  htA 
Bay  d*  <  p'OMMitlMd  weloome  m  I  drev  nwr 

home. 

Wliother  the  brighter  u  elcomewbich 
the  p^^rf  suggests  awaited  me  there 
is  n<i!'iiiii^  to  the  rcadei*,  for  here 
ends  tny  day's  iishiug  in]^^c  Bush 
in  1848. 
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OF  those  who  go  to  the  2ioological 
Qftrdens      the  eftit  driye  of 
tleBegeot's  Park,  perhaps  one  in 

ka  has  been  strnck  by  a  cluster  of 
feil'iiiigs  that  stand  near  the  north 
end  of  the  tprmro*?  wliicli  confr^r  on 
^Lu  side  of  tlic  path  such  adorn- 
ment as  it  is  iu  tlitj  power  ofsfuuco 
to  srive  when  in  its  most  ambitious 
stage  of  development.  The  build- 
ings in  qnertion  have  s  somewhat 
qsaint  appeamooe.  Theie  ore  half 
s  doaen  eomfortablc-Iooking 
(icDOei^  though  with  something  of 
almshonae  nniformity  abont  them, 
and  what  looks  like  a  proprietary 
cbipel  cn)wning' the  pile.  Very  few 
people  know  wliat  they  arc,  or  how 
they  got  there,  or  atiyihmg  about 
than,  except  that  the  whole  con- 
oem  ia  aomdiow  called  St.  Katha- 
rineX  ei^d  the  inooriona  pablio 
puKB  on  to  ita  birds  and  oeasta 
wilfaoBt  caring  move  abont  the 
matter.  It  so  happens  that  thr  >r 
bnflfitnn^  represent  ono  <if  the  old- 
est  eoclesinstical  t'cmiuhjtifvn.s  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  one  Avluch,  even 
among  these,  is  uni(j[uc  iu  its  cou- 
ititutlon,  the  sole  remaining  speci- 
vm  of  ita  kind.  Of  tiiat  paiticalar 
Hud  there  never  were  many.  It 
VIS  not  a  monaateiy.  Its  intention 
ftomthe  outset  was  practical  utility. 
How  far  this  latter  ohjt'ct  U  afc- 
taii!p(i,  or  aftcmptcd  to  he  attained, 
by  it  in  its  present  condition  will 
WJfwar  as  we  jjroeoed.  Certain  in- 
cambents  of  parishes  in  the  east 
end  of  London  appear  to  have  been 
sfanck  by  the  oontnet  between  its 
<n%bal  objects  and  its  existing  fbU 
fimient  of  them — a  contrast  almost 
U  grotesque  as  that  which  dis- 
tiTijniishes  the  imapnnnry  alderman 
of  the  idealisinsT  Frenchman  from 
im  prosaic  fact  of  domcHtic  c.vpe- 
fience  and  set  their  wits  to  work 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  see 
iriietfaer  sometfung  naeAil  might 
not  be  made  out  of  tiie  odd  but 


wealthy  little  community  which 
now  takes  its  eaae  in  the  pleasant 
quarters  we  have  mentioned.  A 
oonmiittee  of  seven  was  formed  to 

inquire  mU)  the  matter,  and  ita 
secretary  was  tii  -  Rev.  F.  Simeox 
Lea,  one  of  their  number.  Iu  mak- 
insr  this  appointment  the  committeo 
did  an  ellective  stroke  of  w  ork.  Mr. 
Lea,  besides  being  a  hard-working 
Eaat-end  elergymaa,  hapoened  to 
he  a  first-class  man  of  Oxfiird,  a 
late  Fellow  of  Brasenose,  thoroughly 
'np'  in  media? val  Latin  moreover, 
and  also,  by  a  happy  accident,  a 
man  of  much  experience  in  all  mat- 
ters of  business.  The  result  of  the 
subsequent  invostic^atiims,  liitherto, 
appears  in  a  report  nutdo  by  order 
01  tiiie  Charity  Commissioners,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Honae 
of  Lorda  June  ts,  i866.  The  re- 
port, naturally  enough,  passes 
lightly  over  the  antiquarian  part 
fif  the  matter,  and  any  one  who 
compares  it«  pni^'cs  with  those 
which  he  is  now  reading  will  diB- 
cover  how  much  the  latter  are  in- 
debted to  the  results  of  Mr.  Lea  s 
reeearches.  He  discovered,  amongst 
either  things,  that  the  copy  of 
DacareVs  HUtorif  of  the  BoytU  JSbs- 
piial  of  8f.  Kaiharine  in  the  pos- 
Re«;«!ion  of  the  present  chapter,  is 
not  a  copy  of  the  work  in  the  most 
complete  form  m  which  it  appeared, 
its  Appendix,  like  that  of  tlie  gene- 
rality of  copies,  ending  with  p.  1 1 2, 
while  the  latest  copies  (they  are 
vety  rare,  bat  there  ia  one  in  the 
Brnirik  Mnaenm,  and  another  in 
the  library  of  the  City  of  London 
Institiition,  Finabuy  Circus)  go  on 
to  p.  1 26,  and  the  additional  matter 
is  of  rrr  nt  value,  containing,  among 
other  tilings,  a  table  of  payment 
made  out  of  the  fnnds  of  the 
charity,  as  they  stood  iu  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  By  a  singular 
piece  of  good  fortnne,  Mr.  Lea  has 
also  (but  since  the  investigation  of 
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last  year)  stumbled,  hi  an  old  book- 
seller's catalogue,  on  Dncarers  pri- 
vate duplicate  of  the  MS.  work 
itself— ine  original  being  perhaps 
to  be  found  somewhere  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Royal  Library'.  The 
duplicate  lias  1>ppti  a  good  deal  mu- 
tilated, probably  when  it  was  used 
by  the  priiiters,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  after  its  original 
composition  ;  but  it  contains  the 
old  mBtorian*s  book*plate,  his  sig- 
natnie  to  the  dedication  of  lus 
work  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
several  autograph  corrections  of 
the  text.  It  contains  also,  here 
and  there,  a  few  curious  facts  that 
Ducarel  never  intended  for  the 
public,  supplying  them  to  the 
latter  in  a  slightly  manipulated 
shape  whero  it  seemed  expedient  to 
do  BO,  and  occasionallj  venturing 
on  direct  misstatements  on  matters 
of  fact  (e.  g.  as  to  the  relative 
righto  of  Queens  Consort  and 
Queens  Dowa^^er)  wliich  can 
hardly  have  been  other  than  in- 
tentional. We  lose  a  little  confi- 
dence in  the  good  man's  trust- 
worLiimess  when  thus  amusingly 
admitted  behind  the  scenes ;  an^ 
we  lose  a  little  more  when  we  come 
to  compare  his  guesses  u\  dates 
and  facts  with  the  revelationB  of 
the  Record  Office. 

On  the  part  of  fbo  subject  that 
is  more  immediately  interesting, 
viz.,  the  present  condition  and  re- 
venues of  St.  Katharine's,  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner SkirTow  is  minnte  and  satis* 
ftctory.  It  is  the  resolt  of  an  in- 
quiry which  lasted  several  days. 
The  master  and  l)rot]iers  were,  ex- 
cept on  a  personal  matter  which 
incidentally  erops  out,  sufficiently 
eoinmunicative  ;  and  probably  the 
invotii^ation  was  not  the  less 
searching  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lea  was  pennitted  to  be  present 
throughout. 

TheObarityGommiBBionenshould, 
however,  be  a  little  more  oaxeful  in 
their  mode  of  preparing  pubUc 
doounents  for  tae  piees*  Little 


mistakes  like  Lechdale  for  Lech- 
lade,  Edward  Waller  for  Edmimd, 
and  the  like,  may  be  excnsed, 

though  they  might  as  well  have 
been  avoided.  Misspellings,  again, 
like  paupen'um  and  stabilitinm 
(both  in  a  line,  by  the  way)  only 
affliet  the  rentiers  of  Latin  ;  and 
the  odd  statement  that  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  first  Queen  founded  the 
Gruild  of  St.  Barbara  in  St.  Katha- 
rine's on  the  1st  of  December  1815 
onlv  raises  a  smile,  as  does  also  the 
odd  announcement  that  Doctor 
Mallett  surrendered  his  patent  to 
Qneen  Elizabeth  in  1851 — how  this 
has  been  got  out  of  1 56 1,  the  true 
date,  one  hardly  sees ; — and  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury cannot  perhaps  be  expected  to 
be  clear  whether  the  ist  of  March 
37  Henry  Vlll.  indicates  Msnsb 
I,  1544,  or  that  day  twelvemonlih, 
or  that  day  two  years.  But  the 
myth  about  Anne  Boleyn  should 
not  have  appeared,  even  with  *  it  is 
reported  '  by  way  of  apology  :  all 
known  chronology  makes  it  impos- 
sible. Nor  should  the  8up]»i'essiou 
of  the  chantries  of  this  hospital 
under  Edward  VI.  be  magnified 
into  a  supposed  extinction  of  its 
charities.  Nor  should  the  *  average* 
expenses  of  repairs  for  the  first  five 
years  after  the  society's  removal  to 
the  Regent's  Park  be  put  at 
28,759/, :  quite  preposterous 

enough  that  they  amounted  to  that 
sum  altogether.  Nor  should  each 
brother's  and  sister's  average  share 
of  the  fines  be  stated  at  double  its 
actual  amount :  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  question  have  quite 
enough  to  answer  for  without  it. 
Above  all,  why  does  the  report 
.systematically  misspell  the  nfime 
of  the  institution  it  is  repoiting 
njion  ?  If  the  brotherhood  have 
any  loyalty  to  their  Hospital,  they 
will  resent  this  indignity  more 
than  many  a  severer  injury.  There 
is  at  all  tunes  sometliin^  gauche  in 
carelessness  or  insensibility  in  the 
matter  of  proper  names  i  and  in 
this  particuUr  instance  (though 
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perhaps  the  Commissioner's  Greek 
is  not  fresh  enongh  to  make  him 
mwwo  of  it)  there  is  something  al« 

■aoA  tonching  in  the  tmconscions 
mmj  with  which,  amidst  erezy 

Turiety  of  abnscs  of  very  snbstan- 
tia?  sorts,  the  society  ha«  retained 
nneuUied,  til  rough  more  than  twenty 
S^neratioiis,  the  pnrltv  of  its  mime, 
Kadiiirine,  and  evcu  iiaiided  it  on 
nnimpeired  to  its  inglorious  suc- 
cessor, the  Dock,  a  is  nnsatis- 
&ctoTy  to  be  obliged  to  notice  a 
sbing  of  mistakes  like  the  above  in 
a  paper  which  only  extends  to 
forty-one  pnires. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the 
hiKtory  of  tlie  Hospital. 

In  the  year  1 148,  Matilda,  Queen 
of  Kiu^  Stephen,  *  founded  aiul  en- 
dowed m  pure  and  perpetual  alms, 
the  Hospital  of  St.  E^atharine,  on 
tiie  east  side  of  the  Tower  of  Ix>n- 
don,  and  on  the  north  hank  of  the 
Thames,  for  a  master,  three  brothers 
fcliaplains),  three  sisters,  and  six 
pcHir  scliolars.'  Tlie  Queen  having" 
obtained  the  site  from  the  neigli- 
boaring  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity, 
granted  to  the  monks  the  per- 
petual custody  of  the  Hospital,  re- 
senring  only  to  herself  and  her  sue- 
eessors  thenominationto  the  master* 
slop.  This  arrangem^t,  however, 
was  not  found  to  be  satisfactory — 
we  should  he  inclined  to  woimIo?-  if 
it  had  been  —  and  eventually,  111 
1261,  Eleanor,  (,>iieen  of  Henry  IH., 
bought  out  the  monks  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  rent  for  the 
churchyard,  in  the  shape  of  two 
poonds  of  wax,  duly  laid  on  the 
aUar  of  the  Priory  Church.  We 
have  only  an  imperfect  copy  of 
Queen  Kleanor's  oi'tlinanro,  as  re- 
peated in  later  documents,  but  we 
gather  that  her  foundation  included 
the  master,  the  brothers  (who  were 
to  be  priesti>),  the  bisters,  twcntj'- 
lonr  2K>or  men  (of  whom  six  were 
to  he  the  '  scholars '  aforesaid,  and 
to  assist  in  divine  service),  and  ten 
poor  women ;  in  addition  to  which, 
1,000  poor  men  were  to  receive  an 
immal  halfpenny,  on  St.  Edmund's 


Day,  the  anniversary  of  King 
Henry's  death.  She  adds  the  im- 
portant provisioa  that,  *when  in 

future  times  the  possessions  of  the 
Hospital  should  have  increased,  the 
number  of  chaplains,  poor  men, 
clerks,  laymen,  and  women,  should 
be.  auirmented  in  form  aforesaid, 
nccordinuf  to  the  means  of  augmeu- 
tiiiiou  of  the  goods  of  the  Hospital;' 
a  piece  of  information  which  Ducarel 
inserts  in  his  MS.  Hidory  of  1763, 
but  judiciously  omits  in  the  printed 
edition  of  178 1,  the  regulation  not 
being  of  a  sort  to  win  much  ac> 
ceptance  from  his  patroness,  by 
whom,  as  by  her  ]^redecessors,  it 
had  been  systematieally  violated, 
•^y  '35'?  Hosjtital  seems  to 
have  got  into  evil  ways  again  ;  and 
Queen  Philippa  granted  a  new  or- 
dinance,  rea&ming  and  extending 
all  that  had  gone  before.  The  mas- 
ter *  shall  be  a  professed  priest,  and 
fully  go  througli  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  his  office  at  the  Hospital  ;' 
the  l)roiliers  and  sisters  'shall  visit 
the  sick  and  infirm,  as  well  in  read- 
ing to  them  as  asking  them  ques- 
tions in  any  matters  of  ilivinity,  as 
other  works  of  charity  ;*  the  cloth- 
ing, victuals,  and  drink  of  the  fra- 
ternity are  minutely  attended  to; 
they  *  shall  not  go  into  the  city  or 
elsewhere  without  license  of  the 
master,  and  shall  not  stavout  of  the 
>iospital  to  any  late  hour  of  the 
day  in  short,  the  community  was 
to  do  a  fair  amount  of  parish  work, 
and  offered  to  a  good  many  other 
religious  houses  of  the  time,  at  least 
the  benefit  to  he  derived  from  a 
good  wholesome  contrast.  A  cen- 
tury later,  Henry  VI.  confirmed  and 
extended  the  pnvilopfcs  of  the 
Hospital  by  the  (Ireat  Charter,  a 
document  still  held  in  veneration, 
sanctioned  an  increajsc  of  the 
stipends  of  the  members  of  the 
fbundation,  exempted  it  from  all 
jurisdiction,  secular  or  ecclesiastical, 
other  than  that  of  the  Chancellor  of 
England  and  the  master  of  the  Hos- 
pitflJ,  gave  it  immunity  from  all 
aids,  subsidies,  tenths,  fifteenths, 
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and  finally  granted  it  the  bene* 
fit  of  a  fair  to  be  licld  annually  on 
Tower-hill.  In  ahorti  the  fiotiplial 
was  meant  to  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose.  There  liad  grown  up 
ai*ou?i(l  it  a  mixed  sea- faring  popu- 
lation uf  French,  Flemings,  and 
foreignci's  oi'  all  naiiona.  These, 
with  the  native  population,  were  to 
be,  practioally,  its  panah.  Each 
BnocesBLve  Queen  of  Kngland  would 
take  a  natonil  interest  in  a  religioua 
honie  whose  preomot  probably  com- 
prehended many  of  her  ovm  count r}'- 
meu,  and  which  was,  besides,  part  of 
her  dower ;  it  lay  close  under  the 
winilow  s  (or  what  then  did  duty  for 
windo^vs)  of  her  usual  residence,  and 
altogether  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
ecclesiastical  pet  of  royalty'.  In 
tlie  early  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  Yin.,  Si.  Katharine's  Hoe* 
pital  found  a  national  and  hearty 
patronesB  in  bia  first  Queen,  Katha- 
rine of  Ai  agon*  Dooarel  makes  a 
cfood  deal  of  a  pardon  granted  by 
the  King  to  the  master  and  brother- 
hood for  all  past  offences,  only 
wondering  wliat  could  have  been 
done  to  need  it  by  so  good  a  man  as 
the  worthy  commissary  evidently 
belieyea  all  mastm  of  St.  Katha- 
rine's to  be,  eo}  officio.  There  is 
nothing  in  it.  Such  pardons  were 
granted  pleutifhllyat  the  bt  o-lnning 
of  a  reign,  and  very  probably  were 
a  good  deal  needed.  Henry,  of 
course,  wislied  his  Qneerr^j  favourite 
Hospital,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  to 
stai-t  fair.  On  the  first  vacancy, 
the  Queen  appointed  her  Spanish 
confessor,  George  de  Athequa,  to 
the  mastership,  and  its  glory  came 
to  its  height  when,  in  1 5 1 8,  Henry 
and  Katharine  together  founded 
within  it  the  Guild  of  St.  Barbara^ 
of  which  the  founders  and  many 
of  the  chief  nobility  of  both  sexes 
became  tlie  jirst^ — and  last — mem- 
bers. The  tide  was  now  to  turn. 
We  do  not  understand,  as  we  said 
before,  why  the  Charity  Coumiis- 
sioners  repeat  the  stupid  '  report ' 
that  the  Hospital  was  sared  at  the 
diasolntion  of  religions  houses  at 


the  interoesflion  of  Queen  Anjse 

Boleyn.  The  story  seems  to  haTe 
been  invented  by  Dooaxel  to  please 
Protestant  tastes,  some  time  between 
1 763  and  1 78 1 .  It  does  not  appear 
in  the  earlier  version  of  his  histor;; 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  further  hack; 
and  It  is  disposed  of  by  two  vciy 
simple  considerations  : — First,  that 
Anne  Boleyn's  interoesaion,  to  have 
been  effectual,  must  have  been  made 
some  nine  years  after  her  death; 
and  secondly,  that  the  Hospital  was 
not  saved  after  all.  Old  ITuUer 
says  that  ITonrr  made  three  raeaU 
of  tin?  Church  lands,  one  in  1536, 
tlie  next  (if  we  remember)  in  1538, 
and  one  in  1545.  This  liist  whs 
his  supper,  which  ho  enjoyed  the 
more,  says  Fuller,  because  there 
was  nothing  else  left.  One  of  the 
dishes  in  uie  parliamentaty  bill  of 
fare  for  this  latest  entert^unmeat 
consisted  of  hospitals  which  were 
spiritual  promotions  —  l.e,  which 
had  cure  of  souls  attaclied  to  them; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  thegeiK»- 
ral  dissolution  of  religious  houi>e^ 
included  the  class  to  which  St. 
Kutliarme's  belonged.  Accordingly, 
one  raw  Februarys  mominjg  in  the 
year  1545-6,  the  Boyal  OamDus- 
sioners  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the 
Hospital,  and  hencefortii  its  histoiy 
is,  for  some  generations^  a  series  of 
misfortunes. 

*  An  old  book  of  survey  or  i-ental 
of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  lie- 
longing  to  fJir'  hii>:  Hospital  of  St. 
Katharine's,  within  the  pre ci net  oi 
St.  Katharine,  next  the  Tower  of 
London,  dated  the  1st  day  of  March, 
in  the  37th  year  of  Bong  Henry 
Vlll.,  and  also  an  iuTentoiy  of  all 
the  goods  fomid  -within  the  said 
Hospital  of  St.  Katharine,  the  ijth 
of  February  in  the  said  year,' 
may  still  be  read  in  the  Eecord  , 
Office,  annexed  to  u  lelfer  signed 
'  J.  Fortescue,'  demanding  ita  resto- 
ration from  one  Robert  Levesey, 
and  dated  June  6,  1600.  It  ia  S 
very  business- like  doeument,  as  the 
signature  *  John  Lawrence,  Eecevlur 
Qfidem  *  leads  one  to  expect*  and  it 
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II  bU  of  inteMt  The  reatal  and 
nerapts  isi  the  hospital  aire  stated 
ab  304I.  isf.  6<?.,  Le.,  ita  revenucg 
van  e(|iial  to  those  of  one  of  the 

greater  monasteries;  iiol.  6s.  ^d. 
were  paid  to  the  brotliers,  sister?!, 
and  otiier  memhers  of  the  houise, 
tie  brothers  (of  whuiii  at  this  time 
it  seems  that  ihciu  were  foar,  but 
poanbiy  a  chantry  priest  or  two 
is  incfaided)  reoeiTiiig  8{.  each,  the 
Biitefa  the  same,  and  the  'ourate^* 
a  separate   officer,  9I.    The  six 
Kholars  had  4/.  ]>ur  annum  each, 
in  *meat,  drink,  cloth,  and  other 
necessaries;'  the  tm  brdeswomon 
di^  idt.'d  22I.  15.".  finiung  tiiem,  '  be- 
-ido.s   ihc-ir  huuso  ; "   Miul,  liiially, 
*  thti  v  tiui^-  lentha '  (uf  which  we 
ahall  hear  again)  absorh  ^il.  1  la. 
Then  fbllowa  an  inventoxy  of  the 
plate  within  the  church  and  hos- 
pital, ahowii^,  exclusive  of  jewels, 
ahooi  500  OB,  of  BilTer  '  parcel  gilt ' 
in  the  vestry ;  about  1 00  oz.  more 
f  -r  the  u.>4e  of  the  household,  and 
a  vcrv  liiiHibli'  ciitaloLrue  of  furni- 
lure,  vahietl  in  tho  iut  at  Js.  6d. 
The  next  paper  is  an  inventory  of 
gooda  in  tl^  hospital,  appraised 
with  the  aesiatapce  of  Mr.  William 
Nurce,  vestment  maker,  the  neeea- 
sr^  iar  whose  aid  becomes  ohviona 
at  once.    The  catalogue  is  enough 
to  give  a  mod  em  ritualist  a  tit  of 
the  spleen.    There  are  45  copes  ; 
28  vestment.^,  (»r  ciimsun  velvet, 
blue  satin,  white  &aj*cenet,  and  all 
the  tissues  and  colours  known  to 
the  Dtreetorium  Anglteantimi  there 
are  *a  patre  of  orgens,'  worth  61., 
and  fourteen  *  grete  hokes  : '  tlio 
whole  valued  at  412.  ICS.  I  id.  The 
household  gear  is  simple  enough. 
In  the  boys'  chamber  there  are  a 
pair  of  lH'd>?tocks,  an  old  feather- 
bed,  an   Old    flock-l>ed,   two  old 
coverlets,  with  an  old  blanket,  an 
okl  table  with  two  trestles,  a  Uttle 
finrm,  and  a  pair  of  sheets.  That 
as  we  are  left  to  condnde,  the 
fix  scholars  slept  three  in  a  bed, 
and  kept  themaielvea  warm  on  cold 
nights  by  lighting  for  the  solitarj* 
Uaakek   The  senior  brother  had 


in  his  ohamber  *two  ehestse^  a 
pies,  and  a  kopborde,'  bnt  he  seems 
to  have  been  been  better  furnished 
than  his  fellows.   Altogether  the 

domestic  arran*:^ements  <!nve  one  a 
very  satisfactory  notion  that  at  all 
events  the  vow  of  povcrt}-  wad 
pretty  well  oltst-i-ved,  the  whole 
dumestic  apparatus  being  valued 
at  yl,  8s.  i€id.  It  is  to  be  obserred 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
aistera  and  bedeswomen.  It  would 
seem  tliat  they  had  houses  to  them- 
selves ;  they  were  paid  in  money, 
not  (as  tlie  brothers)  in  meat  and 
drink,  and  tlicir  <;oods  ai*e  not 
catalogued ;  they  were,  in  short,  a 
separate  establishmcmt,  and  this 
appeals  to  have  contributed  mate- 
ruUly  to  their  oontinned  eadstenoe ; 
the  oiirate  also  had  to  be  provided 
for,  since  the  ohnroh  had  onre  of 
souls  within  the  precinct ;  bnt 
either  in  1 545,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years,  the  rest  of  the 
establinhment,  except  the  master, 
caiue  to  an  end.  The  master  es- 
caped the  fate  ui'  his  brethren  in 
a  curious  way.  Wliether  the  then 
tenant  of  the  office  oonToniently 
died  at  the  right  time,  we  know 
not;  anyhow,  Sie  king  died  before 
the  year  was  out,  and  Queen  Kathe- 
rine  Parr  presented  to  it  her  new 
hnsband,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  in 
I  Kdward  VI.  In  1547  the  chan- 
tries nttached  to  St.  Katharine's 
fell  to  the  Ci-own  by  Act  of  i'arlia- 
ment ;  in  1 548,  Queen  Katherine 
died ;  and  in  1 549  Sdward  YI.,  on 
Seymoiir*s  dealli,  made  Sir  Fraada 
Flemyng  master,  his  patent  con- 
taining the  following  dispensing 
clause  on  account  of  his  not  being 
in  holy  orders  :  *  Licet  ipBc  clericali 
online  niiniine  insignitus,  ,scd  t'orsan 
uxuratus  sit  vel  fuerit ;'  a  form  con- 
siderably improved,  upon  a  few  yeui-s 
later.  Queen  Haiy  displaced  him, 
and  presented  Francis  MaUett,  D.D., 
who  in  torn  was  obliged  by  Queen 
Eilisabeth  to  resign  his  patent,  which 
was  said  to  be  invalid.  Mallett  has 
left  l)eln*nd  hm  a  long  and  inten^st- 
ing  paper  addressed  to  KlixabeUi, 
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complaining  bitterly  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  hospital  by  hia  two  pre- 
deoenora,  'mere  temporal  men,' who 
had '  done  pretty  much  what  tem- 
poral men  in  those  times  might  be 
expected  to  do — ^had  destroyeid  the 
statutes  and  record?,  taken  away 
the  plate  and  jewels,  togetl»i'r  with 
all  the  movable  property  of  value, 
and  left  liiiii  nothiug  but  bare  walls. 
But  annexed  to  this  paper  in  the 
Record  Office  is  a  document  of 
considerably  more  importance  than 
Dr.  liallett  B  lamentations.   It  is  a 
scheme  of  the  Queen's  for  annexing 
the  mastership  to  the  Lieutenancy 
of  the  Tower,  on  condition  of  his 
maintaining  twelve  additional  war- 
ders in  the  fortress;  a  scheme,  in 
fact,  for  making  the  revenues  per- 
manently available  for  the  public 
service.    It  appears,  by  the  way, 
from  a  paper  (without  date,  but 
probably  of  this  period)  given  in 
the  appendix  to  the  latest  copies  of 
Dncarel,  p.  119,  that  the  master* 
ship  was  at  this  time,  now  that  the 
brethren  and  scholars  were  snp* 
pressed,  worth  200?,  a  year  clear, 
a  sum  only  slightly  inferior  to  the 
respective  incomes  of  the  Demns 
of  St.  Paul's,   Westminster,  ami 
Durham,  as  they  appear  a  little 
earUer  in  the  Liber  Regis,  The 
scheme  feU  through;  the  twelve 
warders  would  cost  annnally  206I., 
and  the  governor  of  the  Tower 
does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated 
the  advantafle  of  an  appointment 
which  would  leave  him  nnnnally 
61.  out  of  pocket,  besides  l  iiirticnmg 
him  with  the  ovei'^iight  ut  a  church, 
two  curates,  three  nisters,  and  ten 
bedeswomen  into  the  bargain. 

On  the  &ilure  of  this  scheme,  in 
November  1561,  Tliomas  Wilson, 
doctor  of  laws,  a  rising  &voarite 
of  the  qneen,  and  hereiSter  to  be- 
come one  of  her  secretaries,  was 
appointed  to  the  office  compulsorily 
vacated  by  "Or.  Msillett.  Dr.  Wilson 
was  an  astute  man  of  lousiness,  and 
end <^ wed  with  a  keen  eye  for  his 
own  uite rests ;  but  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  believe  with  Ducarel, 


that  he  was  a  scamp  who,  in  snr- 
rendering  to  his  patroness  the 
charter  €£  Henry  YI.  in  exchange 
for  a  new  one,  *  artfully  left  out 
the  liberty  of  the  £ur,  by  which 
contrivance  he  was  enabled  to  sell 
it  to  the  citv  of  London  and  jret 
700  marks  for  it,*  aud  then  forr^ied 
another  scheme  for  securinir  to  him- 
self  tlii'  jirocinct  estates  until  the 
inhabiuiiiLs  IruHtrated  the  device 
by  a  petition  to  Secretary  CeciL 

The  sum  mentioned  by  Dncarel 
is  a  mistaike,  and  his  dates  are  an 
amnsing specimen  of  history  written 
backwards.  The  Guildhall  records 
give  a  very  different  and  an  entirely 
inti'lligible  account  of  the  neizptia- 
tion  about  the  fair.  It  happened  to 
be  held,  as  the  City  authorities 
sav,  *  a  little  before  the  t-sTue  of 
Bartilomewe  fiuirt-,'  aud  therefore 
interfered  a  good  deal  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  City  in  this  latter 
institution.  Wilscm,  whose  first  pa- 
tent of  mastership  is  dated  Nov.  7, 
1 56 1,  was  pi'eparing  in  July  1 565 
to  hold  the  fair  as  usual.  The 
City  questions  his  riglit  and  de- 
mands to  see  his  patent.  The 
truth  is  that  the  ])a tent  was  invalid. 
Wilson  was  a  layman  ;  it  containc^d 
no  dispensing  clause  as  Flemyu^'s 
had  done;  and  the  City  for  once 
was  a  defender  of  ecclesiastical 
rights  against  the  innovations  of 
the  age.  Nothing  more  seema  to 
have  happened  on  this  occasion. 
Possibly  Wilson  adjourned  his  &ir, 
and  the  s^lories  of  vSt.  T>artholomew 
remained  uneclijiscd.  But,  a  few 
months  after  (Dec.  7,  i  563),  Wilson 
pi\»cai*es  an  amended  patent  with 
a  dispcusiug  clause  of  unusual 
vigour.  He  is  constituted  master, 
all  existing  statutes,  customs,  pro* 
visions,  prohibitions,  &c.,  notwitli* 
standing,  *  licet  ipse  idem  Thomas 
Wilson  laicus  sit,  ac  dericali  ordine 
minime  insignitus,  sed  nxmtoa  et 
conjuoratus;  ac  etiam  bigamns,  ao 
alias  beneticiatn«,  et  noii  sacerdos.* 
Armed  with  tluM  new  powers, 
Wilson  renews  Ins  claim  to  hold 
his  fair  in  156^)..    There  are  con- 
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ferences  "with  tlie  city  magnates 
from  May  to  July,, which  lead  to  no 
lenlt,  until  in  the  latter  month  a 
hright  idea  occan  to  the  cttbens ; 
an  orde^  ia  isened,  dated  July  20, 
^Onrnen  and  porters  to  be  stayed 
from  carrying  goods  to  the  fair.* 
This  move  soems  to  Imve  perplexed 
Wilson  consi  K  1  riblv  ,  and  eventii- 
ally  a  coinproinisc  is  onterud  into. 
The  haggling  was  long  and  close. 
The  ci^  was  wary,  Wilson  perti- 
BacioaB,  and  the  bargaining  was  not 
finally  conclnded  nntil  Jan.  23, 1 569. 
Wilson  meanwhile,  to  facilitate  mat- 
ters, had  surrendered  the  charter  of 
Henry  VT.  t<j  the  Cro%vn,  reccivinp* 
in  exchange  a  cliarter  cn})ie(l  fi*om 
it  word  lor  Avord,  imd  including 
eren  j)alpable  errors  and  mistakes, 
but  omitting  all  mention  of  the 
now  alienated  ihir.  Even  then, 
the  Gircimispect  eitisens  dedine  to 
conchide  the  pnrchaae  nntil  King 
Henry's  charter  is  removed  from  the 
custody  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
nnd  lodged  safely  amrnin^  their  own 
archives,  where  probably  it  still 
remains. 

Aiujtlier  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  St.  Katharine's  was  secu- 
krised  dnrbig  the  years  that  fbl- 
lowed  1 54.5  is  supplied  by  a  onrions 
stoiy,  which  we  get  from  the  Record 
Office.  In  the  Fii-^t  Fruits'  Boll, 
7  Ehz.  No.  5,  roll  28,  is  a  docu- 
ment which  bcrfin^  l>y  settinn'  forth 
a  certificate  ot  Edmund  Urindal, 
Bishop  of  Ijoiulon,  dated  May  20, 
1562.  The  Bishop  alleges,  firat, 
that  he  was  bound  by  his  office  to 
ooUect  certain  tenths  for  the  Qneen, 
and  that  he  had  done  his  hest  to 
collect  them ;  next ,  Hi  at  some  of  the 
cletgy  and  others  had  declined  to 
pay,  and  that,  although  he  had  admo- 
nifihed  tliem  first  and  cxconmnnii- 
cated  them  aiterwards,  still  'dictam 
decimain  solvere  recusavcnint  et  ad- 
hac  recusabant.'  Kcxi  that  in  his  list 
of  defaulters,  am>eara  the  name  of 
one  Thomas  W iiMn,  master  of  St. 
Kadiarine*8  OoUe^e,  who  is  in 
anear  for  four  years'  tenths,  to  the 
Mnoimt  of  i26<.  6«.,  beeidee  first- 


fruits  (amount  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, but  probably  41 3  2.  9«.  9^^^.). 
Thomas  Wilson  replies  that  he 
owes  nothing  to  the  Qneen,  hecanse 
by  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  from 
s6  Henry  VIH.  to  i  EHz.,  the 
payments  in  question  do  not  extend 
*ad  onerandum  aliquod  hospitale 
fundatum  et  nsnm  ac  possesBioues 
inde  in  relevanien  panperum  cx- 
positas and  to  this  clu^s  he  Siijs 
that,  at  the  time  of  his  presentation 
and  long  before,  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Katharine's  belonged,  being  simply 
a  foundation  *ad  releramen  pan- 
perom  et  dsbiliom  mnliemm add- 
ing, *  qnodqnc  aliquod  Collegium 
Sancta*  Katliarina'  urm  existit.*  Grin- 
dal,  j)i"obabl3'  tliiiikin<^  that  his 
chances  of  haviiirr  to  jiay  some  500/. 
to  the  i^ueun  were  coiiiiiderably 
greater  than  his  prospect  of  ex- 
tracting the  amount  from  Wilson, 
assists  the  latter  by  a  rather  as* 
tonnding  certificate.  Although 
there  exists  in  his  own  registry 
another  document  shewing  that  ho 
\\  as  aware,  two  years  liefure,  of  the 
ecclesitistical  character  of  the  foun- 
dation, he  testities  that  *  Hospitale 
Sanctce  Kathariua)  juxta  Turrua 
Iiondoimc,  per  nomen  Gollegii  S. 
Kath.  taxatnm '  as  aforesaid;  'fhit 
et  est  ex  inspectione  et  certa  scientia 
nostra  defnndataone  Beg.  Elionone, 
.  .  .  ac  per  nomen  Hospitalis  pro 
snstentatione  pmi]ierura  et  dehninm 
mulierum  erectiun  et  stabilitum.  t  t 
sic  cognitnm  et  reputatum;  quodijuo 
in  sua  hujusmodi  originali  essentia 
in  pwesenti  existit  ac  continuatur ; 
honaque,  &c.,  ejusdem  hospitalis 
ad  eosdem  nsos  jnxta  cjnsdem  origi- 
nalem  fundationem  et  erectionein 
pra>dictam  disponnntur  et  disponi 
debi  nt.'  Wilson  accordingly  prays 
juderment  in  his  fjivonr,  which  is 
granted  *  salvo  semper  jure  K<*gina}.' 
And  thus  the  hospital  has  been  ex- 
empted from  payment  of  tenths  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  and  the 
masters  have  pocketed  an  additional 
thirty  gpiineas  or  tfaereahonts  per 
annum.  One  does  not  get  a  satis- 
&otory  notion  from  aSl  this  of 
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Bishop  GrindaVB  integrity,  saye  on 
the  suppositioil  of  his  inability  to 
read  (or  to  understand)  the  chfurter 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  and  of  his  ex- 
tremely defective  memorj  in  ai^other 
matter.  Bat  whatever  his  or 
Wilson's  evidence  as  to  the  original 
objects  of  the  foundation  may  be 
worth,  their  testimony  to  the  state 
of  facts  then  existing  is  sufficiently 
distinct.  There  is  no  college,  there 
are  no  hrothers,  there  is  no  chapter, 
nothing  hat  an  almshoose  for  a 
few  old  women  with  Thomas  Wilson 
for  its  master.  The  latter  pays 
henceforth  24Z.  per  annum  to  three 
sisters,  22I.  15*.  for  ten  bedes- 
woinc  H,  2L  for  *  pittances,'  a  sort  of 
coin]H)sltiuu  for  certain  pittance 
diij  8  when  the  poor  women  used  to 
dine  at  the  master's  table,  20I.  to  the 
corate  of  the  church,  and  enjoys 
the  remaining  revennes  with  a  quiet 
conscience. 

That  Wilson  would  have  exone* 
rated  himself  from  these  charges 
by  still  farther  secularisation  of  the 
hospital  hnd  he  been  able  to  do  so, 
we  think  highly  yrobublo.  But 
whether  the  trutlickiiig  about  the 
fair  J  uused  a  suispicion  in  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  that  the  precinct 
of  St.  Katharine^s  was  about  to  be 
sold  altogether,  or  whether  (as 
Ducarel  suggests)  some  such  scheme 
was  actnaily  brewing  in  Wilson's 
OTer-hnsj  head,  in  October  1 565,  a 
formal  complaint  against  the  master 
was  presented  to  Secretary  Cecil. 
In  it  the  inhabitiiuts  set  forth  that 
*  Seynt  Katheryus  liatli  byn  an 
hospitall  or  free  clmpcH  lounded 
by  kinges  and  queues  of  this  realme 
iii.  c.  yeres  agoe,  and  altered  never 
sithens  the  foundadon  to  any  other 
use  purpose  or  intent  then  accord* 
inge  to  the  g^rannte  of  the  greate 
charter  yt  is  mencioned  that  *■  the 
trne  use  of  the  gyft  of  the  same 
hospitall  was  to  the  dcvync  service 
of  God,  a  free  pure  and  perpetual 
nlmcs  of  the  poor,  vi.  scoUers  to  be 
may ntey lied  and  of  other  charges  of 
the  same  howse  by  due  meanes  to  be 


supported  and  maynteyned,  and 

yet  how  simply  denderly  and 
ooldely  it  is  looked  unto  yt  is  to 
be  sene  there  j'  that  they  *  paye  to 
the  said  howse  or  hospitall  for  all 
buryalls,  ehrystfiiings,  mariages, 
iiii,  ofleringe  duyts,  and  clerks 
wages  orderly  as  otlier  })ariihe»  do 
within  the  citie  of  London, — 6a\'ing 
privie  tithea^  which  we  never  paide 
and  that  they  '  gyve  also  a  (metTtie 
to  the  pore  of  the  said  preaiiicte, 
which  IS  at  the  lest  every 
week  throughout  the  whole  yere, 
which  we  have  continued  for  tins 
xvi.  yeres,  and  yt  is  dlsti-ybuted 
to  and  amonges  the  jiorc  witliiii  the 
churche  of  the  saide  hospitall 
every  Sondaye  in  theweeke.'  'i  his 
petition  sluius  to  have  been  success- 
fill.  Before  long  Wilson  was  em- 
ployed in  important  matters  of 
state  by  his  royal  mistress,  and  in 
time  added  to  his  other  '  benefices  * 
the  deanery  of  Durham.  Cnxiooslj 
enough  the  Xhirham  patent  con- 
tains  no  dispensing  clause.  Tb.e 
chapter  of  Durham  had  no  fti'ws 
to  sell,  and  there  was  no  danger  of 
prying  city  lawyers ;  the  layman 
entered  upon  his  deanerj-,  and  held 
it,  ivith  the  naastership  of  St. 
Katharine's,  until  his  death. 

Once  again  the  deanery  of  Dux* 
ham  was  granted  to  a  layman 
(Adam  Newton,  tutor  to  Prince 
Henzy,  son  of  James  I.),  but,  this 
time,  with  a  dispensing  clause  in 
the  patent ;  and  we  believe  a  similar 
a}>])oiiitment  was  made  on  one  oc- 
casion to  the  deanerj'  of  Carlisle. 
Perhaps  in  daysof  bO  much  ecclesias- 
tical  iii  egularity,  the  marvel  is  that 
things  went  as  steadily  as  they  did. 
Any  way,  Wilson  Ibund  more  im* 
portsat  nmtter  to  occupy  his  time 
than  the  further  dilapidi^on  of  St. 
Katharine's.  The  petition  of  the 
inhabitants,  however,  throws  a  good 
deal  cf  light  on  the  question  how 
far  the  foundation  was  secularised 
ill  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ed- 
ward VL,  and  Elizabeth.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
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gone  ihe  -waj  of  oiher  religious 
DOQSM  IB  Heniy'fl  time,  but  for  the 
onie  of  sooIb  attached  to  it  $  it  was 
Bmifeetlj  plondered  in  1546,  and 

▼as  ppol^blj  saved  from  extinction 
only  by  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
the  intervention  of  his  Andow,  the 
patroness.    That  Queen  Elizabeth 
intended  at  one  time  to  convert  its 
p<K->e!5aiuus  tu  secular  uses  we  have 
kal  sufficient  evidence ;  and  Wiljion 
¥try  possibly  entertained  some  pri- 
vate viewa  of  his  own  *«wi«^mg  xu  the 
Bame  direction.    Bnt  meanwhile 
the  parishioners  had  been  Btepping 
into  the  place  left  Tacant  by  tibe  lay 
matter  and  the  defunct  brothers ; 
they  contributed  their  fees,  founded 
a  weekly  charity;  and  the  quasi- 
paroehiaJity  of  St.  Katharine's  once 
more  saved  it.     The  sisters  and 
bedcswomen  seem  never  wholJy  to 
hfcve  ceased,  and  even  the  brotlieis 
leappear  after  a  time  (possibly  tlie 
nuBoing  of  the  chaiier,  or  Bome 
6ty  lawyer'a  acnteness,  drew  Wil- 
«(m*s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
agnatnre  of  one  brother  and  one 
sister  was  requisite  to  the  validity  of 
eyery  deed  of  the  chapter) ;  but  there 
is  uu  si^  that  they  were  in  orders, 
except  where  one  uf  them  filled  the 
curacy  of  the  cimrc  /i — an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  ma^iler  probably 
aated  SL  a  year — and  none  that 
they  were,  for  a  centoix  afterwards, 
apjpointed  by  the  Qoeen.    By  a 
ka]^y  chance  there  exists  the  nomi- 
natum  of  a  sister  by  King  Jleary  in 
tbe  brief  period  between  his  acces- 
sion and  his  marriage  ;  bnt  nothing 
of  the  sort  oeeurs  dunng  the  wliole 
i^iim  of  Elizabeth.      It  is  pretty 
ck.*tr   that  such  appointments  as 
Were  made  from  time  to  time,  were 
made  by  die  masters :  indeed  at  a 
later  periodit  is  dear  that  it  was 
so.  It  is  one  of  the  charges  against 
Sir  James  Bntler,  in  1698,  tlmt  He 
used  ^  the  common  seal '  in  corruptly 
disposing  of  the  place  of  a  brother 
and  sifter;     tlie   employment  of 
wliich  is  not  intellii^'iUlo  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  appomtment  then 


rested  with  the  Crown  or  the  Queen. 
We  do  not|  however,  suppose  that 
persons  like  Ihr.  Wilson  nominated 
more  brethren  than  were  abeolutely 
necessary.  I>acarel  knows  nothing 
of  the  brethren  until  they  reappear 
in  1628  ;  and  their  position,  even 
then,  in  r(  f*  rence  to  the  other  m*  ni- 
bers  uf  the  house,  may  be  gatlierod 
from  the  bequest  ofSir  J  alius  (^a^sar, 
who  on  hi^s  death  lu  1636,  left  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  3^.  each,  and  to 
each  bedeswoman  il. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the 
fabric  of  the  church  all  this  time, 
is  not  clear.  From  an  ominous 
mention  of  the  lead  npon  the  roof 
in  the  inventory  furnished  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  from  the  rather 
remarkable  amount  at  whieh  tlio 
J)! umber's  estimate  ti^urers  in  a 
law-buit  lor  dilupuiatiuns,  insti- 
tuted by  Henr^  ^loutague  against 
the  representatives  of  the  preceding 
master  in  1640,  we  get  an  nncom- 
fortable  misgiviag  that  it  had  long 
ago  disappeiured.  Probably  for  some 
sixty  or  eighty  years  ererything 
about  the  building  was  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  In  Sir  Julius  Crosar's 
]iiastership  there  arc  signs  of  im- 
provement. Ducaiel,  in  his  '>rS.  f)f 
1763,  tells  118  that  *  the  elmreii  waii 
repaired  in  1618,  the  gallery  at  the 
west  end  bnilt  in  1613,  great  addi* 
tions  to  its  breadth  made  in  1621, 
and  the  clock-hoose  bnilt  in  1629, 
all  at  I  I  k  charge  of  the  precinct 
or  pai'ish" — this  latter  clause  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  suppress  in 
liis  printed  work.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  Sir  J.  Cojsar  was  yood 
enough  to  '  to  cause  a  har.ilsome 
rou^-h  east  to  be  laid  at  his  own 
expense  over  the  whole  building, 
the  charge  of  whieh  amounted  to 
250^.' — a  pleasant  way  of  ^  improy* 
ing  *  a  church  of  the  fourteenth 
centmy — and  that  he  adorned  the 
interior  with  the  singular  pulpit 
which  still  exists.  This  last  mark 
of  the  master's  taste  and  liberality 
eviMf'iitlv  made  a  great  impression 
oil  the  good  old  antiquarian.  Half 
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tbe  platee  in  lus  book  are  devoted 
to  the  display  of  its  beauties ;  it  is 
engraTen  L  ivery  possible  (xAiit  of 
view,  and  described  in  loYUig  and 
elaborate  detail.  The  carvingB 
on  its  panels  seem  much  to  have 
vexed  the  souls  of  tho  onrious,and  to 
have  ])een  the  subject  of  not  a  little 
acrimonious  controversy.  Some 
have  held  them  to  represent  the 
buildings  of  the  ancient  hospital; 
othm»  theTower  of  London;  others^ 
something  invented  out  of  the  ar- 
tist's own  head.  Whether  any  of 
these  theories  areoorrect,  or  whether 
(as  has  been  irreverently  suggested) 
they  are  a  caricature  of  the  notions 
popularly  entertained  about  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  judicious 
reader  may  decide  for  himself  any 
Sunday  liiorning  or  afternoon  on 
personal  examination. 

The  actual  condition  oi  the 
church,  even  after  all  this  repairing 
and  beautifying,  may  be  learnt  from 
a  very  matter^of-ftct  document,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,— 
the  estimate  of  dilapidations  in 
the  suit  of  Montague  v.  Ayfon, 
which  has  just  come  to  liglit  in 
calendering  the  State  papers  (do- 
mestic) of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  plumber  alone  wanted  150/. 
The  painter  proposed  to  *  green* 
the  wialls,  wherever  there  were  no 

*  comportements '  with  texts  of  scrip- 
tore,  and  from  some  unexplained 
reason,  to  adorn  the  fabric  with 

*  two  great  counterfeit  glass  win- 
dows.* The  whole  cost  of  the  reno- 
vation was  laid  at  545/.,  and.  ]H'r- 
haps,  all  things  considered,  it  is  well 
that  nothing  came  of  the  law-suit. 
From  a  presenLment  in  Cromwell's 
time,  we  find  that  the  parishioners, 
then  and  previously,  had  contri- 
buted largely  towards  the  stipend 
of  the  curate,  and  had  exercised  the 
right  of  nominating  to  the  office. 
In  fact  St.  Katharine's  had  become 
an  ordinary  parish  church,  or 
something  very  like  it,  with  the 
usual  offices,  charities,  &c.  Henry 
Montague  died  in  1661,  having  pro« 


bsMy  been  deprived  of  his  master- 
ship during  a  considerable  portum 
of  his  tenure  of  the  office,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother 
Qeoige  Montague.  The  latter  really 
did  set  about  the  work  of  restora- 
tion to  some  purpose,  and  earned 
tbe  inscription  'hoc  templnm,  ve- 
tustate  ct  sqnalore  obrntuni,  ini- 
menso  paiie  sumptu  ab  interitu 
ruinisque  vindica\'it,*  which  one 
may  now,  rather  abmurdl^,  read  on 
his  monument  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  chapel  in  Regent's  Park. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the 
brothers  appeared  to  have  regained 
their  regular  position  in  the  hos- 
pital, thonoh  it  seems  still  doubtful 
whether  there  were  iiiore  tiian  two; 
and  we  fear  the  restoration  of  the 
di\'ines  to  their  place  did  nut  ma- 
terially  contribute  either  to  the 
peace  or  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
society.   In  1698,  ^the  master  and 
other  members  and  servants  of  the 
hospital  having  misconductod  them- 
selves,' the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Dr.  Kewton, 
were  appointed  by  the  then  Queen 
Dowager  (or  in  her  name)  to  be 
commissioners  for  visiting  St.  Ka- 
tharine's.   The  visitation  ended  in 
the  suspension  of  Dr.  Lake,  one  of 
the  brothers,  Ibr  six  months,  his 
offences  being  ^non-residence  and 
not  duly  performing  his  office;'  and 
in  the  deprivation  of  the  master,  Sir 
James  Butler,  ^  for  non-appearsnce 
according  to  admonitions,  and  con- 
tumacy ;  for  improperly  «!ns})eiiding 
a  brother  aud  sister,  and  using  the 
common  st  al  for  corruptly  dis})08ing 
of  the  place  of  a  brother  and  sister  j 
for  destroying  the  writings,  neglect" 
ing  the  revenue  of  the  hospital,  and 
converting  the  greatest  part  thereof 
to  his  own  use;  and  for  other 
offences,'  of  whichf  however,  non- 
residence  was  not  one.  LordSomers, 
also,  gave  the  hospital  a  set  of  ndcs 
nnd    orders:  —  residence  is  to  he 
duly  k(  |>t  hy  i\]v  master  aiul  all 
other  Hieml>ers  of  the  hospital ;  the 
bretliren  are  to  celebrate  divine 
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gen  ice  in  weekly  or  niontlily  conrses ; 
chapters  are  to  be  duly  und  fre- 
qaeudy  held ;  as  the  revonnes  in- 
cfBioo,  proYisioii  IB  ntftde,  after  duly 
ngmentiug  eadeting  Btipends,  foot 
At  addition  of  a  brother,  a  sister, 
fi^o  bcdeswomen,  and  a  school  to 
tbe  foundation,  and  for  the  sppli- 
Mtion  of  any  still  remaining  funds 
to^soch  otbcr  good  and  charitable 
purposes  as  are  sni table  to  the  in- 
tenfion  of  the  royal  founders,  and 
shall  he  direct<'d,  ordered,  and  es- 
tablished by  the  royal  patron  or 
patroness  for  the  time  being/ 

Dacarel  tells  US  ( 1 78 1 )  that  'these 
miktions  have  ever  since  been 
duy  observed,*  a  statement  which  is 
not  repeated  in  the  Commissioners* 
Report.  Still,  on  the  whole,  Lord 
Somcrs's  interference  seems  to  hnve 
secured  a  quiet  life  to  the  hospital 
»nd  its  pi-ecinct  for  a  centnrr  or 
more.  We  read  of  nothing  -worse 
liiau  tlie  luutilatiou  of  the  west 
window  of  the  chnrch  hj  the  erec- 
tkn  of  a  flohool-honse,  and  a  casual 
iloroi,  fire,  or  not. 

With  1824,  we  come  to  the  great 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  St. 
Katharine's.  It  had»  on  the  whole, 
Hved  a  creditable,  if  a  somewhat 
pr  »sy,  life  since  1698,  and  was  fairly 
tloinj^  it«  duty  to  the  population  of 
the  precinct,  which  was  now  ujv 
wards  of  2,500.  The  sisters'  houses 
kkd  been  pulled  down  (a  public 
Mrer  which  ran  or  ooced  in  front 
of  them  perhaps  contributing  to 
vender  them  undesirable  residences), 
snd  what  became  of  the  ladies  we 
know  not.  The  master  (Sir  Her- 
hert  Taylor)  was  of  course  too  con- 
siderable 1  irentleman  to  reside  in 
the  neigh Ixjurhood  of  Wapping,  but 
the  bnjthers  were  resident  in  their 
turns,  and  appear  to  have  been 
idiTe  and  liberal  men.  The  looaliiy 
WIS  not  altogether  an  inciting  one. 
Urifiobn,  in  ma  Lmdxmj  saya  it  it — 
'The  situation  of  this  ancient  and 
ftspectable  foundation  is  very  un- 
pleasant, surrounded  by  the  lower 
dawof  the  community,  and  bounded 


on  the  east  by  a  filthy  dock  named 
from  it.*  Moreover,  the  lessees  of 
the  hospital  property  had,  in  many 
cases,  sublet  their  tenements,  and 
many  of  the  occupants  were  of  the 
most  profligate  class.  There  were 
twenty-three  public-h  0US68,  most  of 
which  appear  by  their  signs  to  have 
been  frequented  by  sea&nng  men 
or  soldiers  from  the  Tower ;  and  a 
gentleman  who  was  then  curate  or 
chaplain  of  the  precinct  says — *  The 
population  of  the  near  streets  and 
courts  was  of  so  disreputable  a  cha- 
racter that  those  who  might  be  in 
the  ffTMptest  want  bad  an  ayersion 
to  reugiona  interferences,  and  would 
raarely  make  application  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Church.*  In  shorty 
the  population  of  the  place  then  was 
extremely  like  what  the  population 
of  W;i])j)ing.  Shadwell,  and  St. 
George  s-in-the-Ea«t  is  now.  Still 
the  list  of  monumental  inscriptions 
in  the  church  and  churclivurd  shows 
that  a  good  many  respectable  people 
yet  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  brethren  were  either  contented 
witii  their  neighbours,  or,  for  other 
reasons,  disinclined  to  change ;  and 
the  first  bill  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment by  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock 
Company  was  rejected,  much  to'  the 
delight  of  the  inhabitants,  who  il- 
luminated their  houses  on  the  oc- 
casion. But  the  wants  of  the  mer- 
csantile  community  were  urgent ;  the 
situatbn  was  the  nearest  aTsilable 
one  to  the  City,  and  therefore,  before 
the  days  of  railways,  the  b^t  pos- 
sible for  the  purpose.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  population  was  hardly 
of  a  sort  to  gain  a  favourable  hear- 
ing for  its  objections  to  submersion ; 
the  Company  brought  its  influence  to 
bear  upon  members  ot  Parliament  at 
a  time  when  parties  were  nearly  ba- 
lanced, and  in  1825  the  bill  passed. 
It  was  drawn  with  g^reat  tenderness 
for  all  vested  interests.  1%e  rights 
and  privili  Ln  s  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England,  the  visitor,  the 
master,  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  commissaiy,  and  the  other  mem* 
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bers  or  officers  of  the  Hospital  are 
expressly  and  scmpalonsly  reserved. 

Tlie  remaanfl  of  the  dead  were  re- 
mored  to  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Dnzustaa'e,  Stepney,  for  reinter- 
ment, at  a  eost,  for  fees  alone,  of 
about  i,ooo^    The  Bpi ritual  care 
of  the  70  or  80  person?;  who  inha- 
bited the  strip  of  g^rouml  tliat  still 
remains  above  water,  ^vmhH  trans- 
ferred, with  an  endowment  of  50?. 
per  annum,  to  the  incumbent  of  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St.  Botolph 
Withont,  Aldgate, — ^wbere,  by  toe 
way,  the   Tmve  Nuns  tavern  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  remaitdng  memo- 
rial of  the  depart  ed  sisterhood, — and 
the  monuments  of  the  church  were 
in  due  time  removed  with  much 
ceremony  to  the  new  chapel ;  one  of 
them,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
at  the  cost  of  another  1,000?.  For 
the  master  and  the  other  members 
of  the  society  everything  was  done 
to  make  the  change  agreeable, 
i25,ooo{.  were  to  be  paid  for  tiie 
fee-simple  of  Hie  precmet ;  i,ooo2. 
more  for  the  site  of  new  houses  for 
the  master,^. in  the  Regent's  Park; 
36,600?.  more  for  the  bull  din  n^s  to 
be  erected  on  it,  hcsides  all  costs  of 
ijurvt •^•in^^,  investigating  title,  and 
tilt?  like;  in  udditiou  to  which  tlie 
sum  of  6,536  6s.  Sd.  was  invested  in 
consols,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to 
the  brothm,  chapel  clerk,  sexton, 
bedeswomen,  sealers,  and  serrants, 
as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  fees, 
and  Mr.  Seeker,  Hie  chapter  clerk, 
received  2,700!.  sterling.    As  this 
gentleman  has  continued  to  hold 
the  ofhcc  r»-om  t  hat  time  to  this,  the 
reason  fur  this  munificence  is  not 
altogether  apparent ;  but  every  (lung- 
was  done  lilu'ially,  and  probably  the 
society  's  man  of  business  was  no 
unimportant  person  in  the  arrange- 
ments* 

A  scheme  for  apportioning^  the 

now  improved  revenues  of  the  Hos- 
pital waA  in  due  time  sanctioned  bj 
Lord  Chancellor  I/vndhur^ait.  The 
master  was  henceforth  to  receive 
i,20oZ.  a  year;  the  brothers  300^., 


and  the  sisters  200/.  each ;  the  sti- 
pend of  the  receiver  (the  ah-csidy 
compensated  Mr.  Sedrar,  if  we  do 
not  mistake),  was  increased  by  lool. 
a  year;  ten  additional  bedeswomen 
and  twenty  poor  bedesmen  were 
endowed  with  tol.  a  year  each;  the 
repairs  of  f  Ik*  building  were  provided 
foi%  and  300/.  a  year  was  set  apart 
for  tlic  maintenance  of  a  school  for 
thirty-six  cliildren,  and  for  ajipreu- 
ticing  them  at  the  ago  of  t^  urieen. 
Briefly,  the  members  of  tliis  ancient 
foundation  were  transplanted  to 
rery  pleasant  onaarters,  and  profided 
with  reiy  comfortable  inoomse,  with 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  beyond 
keeping  residence  for  four  months 
in  each  year  in  the  Regent^s  Park 
villas,  attendance  at  a  chapter  now 
and  then  to  nndit  ;i(  <  ounts  and  re- 
ceive dividends,  and  the  perlbnn- 
ance  of  divine  service  in  the  new 
chapeL    This  latter  condition  ap- 
pears to  have  weighed  heaTily  upon 
the  brotherhood.   In  the  Cfaari<j 
Commissioners'  Report  of  1857,  itis 
said  that  the  resident  brothcT  is 
assisted  by  a  gentleman  called  the 
reader,  who  has  a  salary  of  looi.  a 
year  paid  from  the  Hospital  ftmdf. 
It  was  not  said  how  long  this  had 
been  the  custom,  nor  by  whom,  or  in 
what  way,  be  had  been  Releetcd  or 
appointed ;  but  it  was  absolutely 
necessarfr  to  the  well  performanoe 
of  the  service  for  the  brother  to  re» 
oeive  such  assistance.   '  If  so/  the 
Commissioner  rather  disoonsolately 
adds,  ^  there  can  be  no  possible  ob- 
jection offered.'      Of  course  not. 
The  Commissioner  does  not  seem 
quite  to  have  understood  the  sort  of 
persons  ho  was  dealing  with.  The 
brother  of  St.  Katharine's  of  the 
nineteenth  centurr  was  no  longer 
the  poor  fellow  with  *  two  chestes, 
a  pres,  and   a   kopborde/  nor 
the   respectable,  hat   not  over 
wealthy  clerg  \  Tusa,  witli  his  40?. 
a  year,  and  poky  rooms  down  be- 
hind Aldgate,  with  whom  Duearel 
had  made  us  acquainted  a  century 
before  j  he  was  now  a  fuU-blown 
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gmtleraan,  had  his  country  living, 
ajid  came  up  to  town  fbr  liis  four 
montlit'  liohday  m  grands  lenue ; 
)iow  coaM  sacli  a  dignitaiy  be  ex- 
pected to  vvn^d  luH  own  prayers? 
Bi^op  Tlmrlow,  if  we  rememW, 
ODCe  called  the  performance  of  a 
>imilar  service  in  ihc  House  of 
Lonis,  *  doing  the  junior  bishop's 
dirty  work/  and  a  brother  of  8t. 
Kafhariiu  's  naturally  took  much 
iLc  same  view  of  it — a  view  not 
wbolly  obsolete  among  London  rec- 
kon at  tins  moment. 
Bttt,  alas!  all  is  not  gold  that 
f  wii  in  Begent's  Bark 

Mt'<r!o  (le  fmtr^  lepnrum 
:>aigit  amah  ahiq^uid,  quotl  in  ip^is  floribus 

Til  is  same  report  of  1837  dis- 
uluatb  a  very  sorry  story  about  the 
expenses  the  poor  brotherhood  were 
at  before  they  could  get  comfortably 
iclUed  in  their  new  abode.   In  tbe 
erection  of  tibe  chapel  and  the  rest 
ofthebnildixigBt  and  in  their  fittings 
ap  and  completion,  considerably 
more  than  the  sum  prnii»tA}d  for  tlio 
purpose  by  tbe  Dock  Company  was 
PTpcuded.       Their   estimates  had 
l-een  formed  in  utter  ignorance  of 
ihc  site  inixmded  fur  them.  They 
iiaci  no  notion  how  grand  a  place 
B(^;ent*s  Park  was  going  to  be.  So, 
when  they  got  posseesion  of  iiieir 
building-ground,  they  found  that 
the  spot  cbosen  required  *a  style 
ofbnilclin^  much  more  expensive 
than  they  had  reckoned  on,  and 
Titich  ornamental  work  was  intro- 
duced  in  order  to  harmonise  with 
the  surroimdinn^  objects.'  Then, 
again,  great  diftunilties  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  llie 
nQ;  it  was  found  necessary  to  ex- 
pead  immense  sums  in  repairingthe 
finmdattons  which  gave  way,  it  was 
>Md,  in  oonsequence  of  their  imper- 
ii construction  in  the  first  in- 
^anpe.     It  was  necessary  also  to 
I'un  hfifM?  large  quantities  of  gravel 
and  rul)H«h  to  endeavour  to  amelio- 
rate the  soil,  without  much  ap- 


parent sucoess.  Again,  the  expendi<- 
tnre  npon  the  interior  of  the  chapel 
was  profuse.   Fumitore  for  it  cost 
700?.  and  upwards,  refitting  and  - 
tuning  the  organ  200?.,  and  erery- 
tbin^!^  else  in  proportion.  Then, 
lare^e  suras  were  r'xpended  for  the 
iron  railings  and  walls  round  tlie 
premises,  trees  and  shrubs,  on  the 
heraldic  painter  for  stained  glass, 
on  expenses  of  conveyance,  and  fees 
to  the  Crown  officers,  fees  for  con* 
seoratiott,  and  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's seeretaiy,  &c.    Next,  the 
well  and  an  ornamental  pump  were 
constructed  at  an  expense  of  many 
hundred  ponnrls,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  was-       covered  that  the 
water  was   lotailv  untit  tor  use. 
Finally,  the  dry  rot  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  master's  huuM  and 
those  of  the  brothers  with  the  usual 
results.    True,  the  Treasury  be- 
haved with  unusual  liberalify  in 
the  emergency,  and  forgave  tho 
brotherhood  the  2,oooZ.  which  they 
were  to  have  paid  for  the  unlucli^ 
site  (»f  tlieir  now  home,  and  surplus 
income  also    began   by  degrees  to 
at  (  iiiiiulate  to  meet  the  unexpected 
charges.     Still,  the  balance-sheet 
is  sufficiently  unsatisfactory.  The 
original  cost  of  re-establishing  tho 
hospital  amounted  to  44,709/.  o^.  yd.^ 
ins&ad  of  the  36,6002.  contemplated 
in  the  agreement  with  the  Dock 
Company  (a  loan  of  7,1  50/.  from  the 
chapter  clerk  contracted  on  this  a^ 
count,  remains  unpaid  to  this  mo- 
ment), and,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
are  told  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Commissioners  (1866)  that  *the  ex- 
pense of  repairing  and  upholding 
buildings  which  cost  so  much  in 
their  fi»t  erection  amounted,  from 
1826  to  1857,  to  Ho  less  a  sum  than 
32,o88Z.       ic7.    Cynics  will  per- 
haps say,  all  this  comes  of  clergy- 
men dabbling  in  bricks  and  mortar; 
but  surely  the  chapter's  man  of 
business   might  have  done  some- 
thing for  his  additional  liini     d  a 
year,  and  2,700/.  in  liiird  c;isli,  and 
the  masters  at  all  events  have  beun 
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laymen  and  might  liave  known  a 
little        aboat  secular  matters. 
The  property  of  the  corporation 

is  very  considerable.    It  co-nsist-s  of 
certain  houses  in  and  near  the  City, 
of  7,287  acre.s  of  land  in  various 
counties,  and  of  62,947/.  6^.  lod. 
consols,  besides  the  liouses  of  tlio 
master,  brethren  and  sisters,  and 
the  chapel.   The  City  property  ia 
let  on  leases,  of  which  ammt  thirty- 
five  years  are  nnerpired  at  rather 
less  than  looh  a  year;  on  the  ex- 
piration of  tlie  leases  this  property 
is  expected  to  produce  annually 
about  4,ooo7.     "Nroro  than  half  of 
the  landed  proptify  is  let  on  tho 
old  and  wasteful  system  of  leases 
on  lives,  and,  as  niirrht  be  expected, 
brings  in  about  half  its  value.  It 
is  an  odd  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  afikirs  of  the  charity  are 
managed,  that  while  the  rents  and 
dividends  are  received  minu3  in- 
come tax  a  return  of  this  tax 
(to  which  the  charity  is  entitled  as 
such)  has  never  been  obtained  ;  i.e., 
a  sum  has  tlm.s  been  simply  tlirowu 
away   tlirough  mere  carelessness, 
wliich  would  before  now  have  paid 
off  the  1,750/.  due  from  theeliapter 
to  its  clerk,  and  left  a  consider- 
able surplus  at  the  disposal  of 
the  hospital.    The  present  gross 
income  of  the  whole   chari^  is 
7,097?.        io|<?.,  while  the  esti- 
mated fdture  income,  when  the 
IcHSf  s  have  fallf'Ti  in  and  a  better 
system  of  management  has  been 
established,  is  14.832/.  15^-.  loW. 

The  existinrr  fin  uncial  svst^m  of 
the  hospital  (or  mther  its  want  of 
^stem)  can  hardly  he  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  the 
GonmiiBsioner's  report : 

The  financial  arrangement  adopted  at  the 
hocipita!  arc  anything  bat  eoBvenient,  fm 
the  finr-s  tir«'  passed  to  one  account  kept  at 
ab:inl:(  r's  in  tho  name  of  the  chapter,  and 
tbert  si  ot  liic  income  to  the  private  account 
of  the  chapter  dffrk,  kepi  iBoiB  own  name 
at  his  own  banker's ;  and  it  appears  to  mo 
that  the  amnltramation  of  tho  fino^\nth  the 
general  account^  and  the  opening  of  one 
accoimt  at  a  baakct^s  in  the  name  of  the 


chapter,  to  which  all  moneys  hclongiog  to 
tho  bo«p?t:\l  fshotild  be  paid  by  the  roceirer, 
and  drawn  upon  by  the  chapter,  will  worii 
A  emttideimble  impromneBt.  At  the  ^ame 
time  I  reeomnMod  the  empb^ent  of 
prtvxU'T  care  and  acetinicy  in  keeping  the 
accounts,  and  in  rendering  to  tliis  (the 
Charity  CSomauseioners*)  office  those  re- 
qnind  under  tho  Charitable  Trusts  Acts; 
for  tho  inquiry  disclosed  the  exiHti»nce  of 
many  serious  discrepancies  between  the 
last-mentiinied  accounts  and  those  detailed 
by  mo  in  the  preceding  schedules,  and  now 
adniittid  by  the  chapter  clvk,  in  viitii^ 
to  bo  correct. 

Pretty  well,  this.  CommissioiierB 
do  not  generally  indulge  in  sensa- 
tional language,  and  the  meaning 
is  scarcely  to  be  mistaken.  These 
good  people  have  nothincr  what- 
ever to  do  but  to  keep  their  ac- 
counts  in  intelh'giblo  order,  and  do 
not  even  manage  to  do  thiat^  We 
need  not  say,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  snspicion  intimated  of  any 
nnfiiiror  underhand  dealing  of  any 
sort,  and  there  seems  to  be  not  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  any 
thing  of  the  kind;  it  is  simply  a 
case  of  easy-going  landlords  -with 
an  easy-going  steward  j<^gging  con- 
tentedly on  in  the  old  ruts,  and 
letting  their  property  lie  fallow  for 
want  of  active  oversight  and  thrifty 
management 

And  now  let  ns  take  a  brief  survey 
of  this  great  charitable  foundation 
as  it  exists  at  this  day.  Tlie  mast<^r 
is  the  Hon.  William  Ashley.  He 
was  Queen  Adelaide's  vice-chani- 
berlain  and  treastirer,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  her  to  the  mastersliip 
in  1848.  Close  proximity  to  Marl- 
borough House  was  desirable  at 
the  time  fbr  the  perlbrmanoe  of 
these  offices,  and  a  house  was 
accordingly  assigned  him  within 
the  precinct  of  the  Palace  of  St. 
James's,  in  which  he  has  resided 
ever  since.  '  His  duties  as  master 
of  the  hospital  were  as  well  per- 
formed whilst  residing  in  the 
Palace  as  if  he  had  resided  in  the 
lodge ;'  —  so  the  master  says  in 
apology  for  his  non-residence,  and 
the  enumeration  of  them  which 
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&II0WB  entirely  confirms  the  state- 
ment.   He  informs  us  that  *  upon 
hi&  tirst  a|jp<nntment  to  the  master- 
ship he  visited  the  hospital  four 
tnuta  u  >Ncek,  the  brothers  then 
being  aged  pereons,  bat  that  amce 
tint  period  mch  yisits  have  been  less 
fieqiiezit,  as  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  hospital  more  particularly 
devolves  upon  the  brothers  in  resi- 
dence, vd  ho  have  been  for  lato  years 
(ouipamtively  young.    It  is  added 
mat  *  the  master  attends  the  meet- 
ings of  the  chapter,  which  are, 
oomparativelj  speaking,   of  rare 
occurrence,  but  seldom  pT  ever  the 
chapel,  in  ivhich  divine  service  is 
performed  on  Sundays  and  saints* 
d&ya ;   he   occasionally   vi.sits  the 
schools,  but  these  are  cousidei-ed  to 
be  sufficiently  superintended  by  the 
brothers  and  sisters  in  residence.* 
Hu  emofainientB  consist  of — 

iitipcnd   ],aoo   o  o 

Fines  (average  of  »7  years)  .  %tS   6  4 

Blackwall  divkicnds,  isc .  .  aS  6  8 
£oni  of  mantcr's  lolfrr,  «tay 

550/.,  less  paid  for  rent  of 

extra  ground,  7/.  to»   .  .  54s  to  o 

Total   .  •  .  1,999   3  o 

The  Commissioner  who  conducted 
the  inqniry  tells  us  that  this  hist 

item  is  necessarily  a  speculative 
estimate,  as  the  cliapter  were  ^  dis- 
inclined to  give  him  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  but  that  the 
reut  of  the  master's  lodge  is  assessd 
abore  at  anything  bnt  too  high  a 
late;  indeed  he  has  some  reason 
for  AwVing  that,  with  its  present 
adTsntages  of  all  rates  and  taxes 
(except  proyx  rtytax),all  reparation, 
and  all  ^ardn  in*^  bein<]f  paid  (mt  of 
the  hospital  imuis,  it -would  let  for 
600Z.  or  700?.  a  year. '  We  ai-e  iucUned 
to  agree  with  the  Commissioner. 
We  leam  in  another  pkce  that '  the 
ptemiaes,  for  tlieir  size,  consiltate 
one  of  the  most  desimble  residences 
in  London.    On  tlie  basement  there 
arc  six  rooms  :  on  the  ground  floor 
u  hall,  dining-room,  library,  two 
tiiiiwing-rooms,  and  another  room ; 
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on  tho  first  floor  seven  bodroomR 
and  di-essincr-rooms,  together  with 
live  attics  and  a  laundiy  containing 
two  iHioms.  Tlio  lodge,  together 
with  a  coach-house  for  two  or 
three  carriages,  stabling  for  seven 
horses,  conserratorj,  greenhonses, 
and  forcinff-pits,  stand  on  two  acres 
of  ground,  in  one  of  the  pleasantest 
situations  in  tho  Regent's  Park. 
When  one  adds  to  this  description 
the  substantial  advantaged  in  the 
bha|)e  of  repaii'»,  rates,  taxes,  &c.f 
which  we  have  ennmerated,  one 
gets  a  pleasant  enough  impression 
of  the  satisfactory  nature  of  Mr. 
Ashley's  mastership. 

The'  brotherhood  does  not  make 
a  more  savoury  subjeel  of  investi- 
gation tluin  thc!  mastership.  They 
remain  tho  original  three  in  iiuiuber. 
True,  Queen  Blesnor's  charter  pre- 
scribed that^  as  the  possessions  of 
the  hospital  increasea  in  yalne,  the 
number  of  the  chaphuns,  poor  men, 
clerks,  lay  men  and  women,  should 
be  increased  also ;  and  the  orders  of 
Lord  Somers  ])oint  in  the  same 
direction,  but  these  ai*e  overruled 
Lord  Lyndharst*s  more  recent 
duectxons.  As  the  chapter  was 
then  just  remoyed  from  a  locality 
in  which  it  had  at  all  events  done 
something,  to  one  in  which  it  was 
certain  to  do  nothing,  probably  his 
lordship  saw  no  benefit  likely  to 
arise  from  increasin<j^  the  numbers 
of  persons  whose  vocation  would 
he  to  help  each  other  in  this 
not  yeiy  laborioos  occapatiim. 
Their  duties  are  simply  to  preach 
in  the  chapel  during  their  several 
periods  of  residence  (reading-  thc 
prayers,  Jis  we  have  alrea(ly  heard, 
is  too  hai'd  work),  and  to  receive 
their  stipends.  We  fear  the  preach- 
ing powers  of  the  fraternity  are  not 
of  a  shining  order.  A  chapel  in 
which  the  system  of  pew-rents 
flonrishea  in  fall  Inxoriance,  snr- 
rounded  by  terraces  of  fine  houses, 
could  hardly  help  'payinjjr'  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  ^Ve  regret 
to  tind  that  the  receipts  from  this 
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brancli  of  the  establishment  only 
amonnted,  in  1864,  to  95/.  n«., 
while  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
chapel  came  to  89^.  zs.  1 1  besides 
the  reader'R  ioo7.,  the  organist's 
40/.,  and  the  sexton's  42Z. ;  the  latter 
pnribablj  mteEzided  to  Bolatoe  him  for 
the  zDiBfortaae  that  no  funerals  ax« 
aUow«d  to  take  place,  except  tliat 
of  a  brother  now  and  then,  in  the 
chapel  vaults.  In  short  it  is  dear 
they  should  let  it,  as  they  do  everj'- 
thiiiir  else  that  is  let-able :  a  hot 
Irij-liinnii,  or  fi  lively  ritujvlist,  would 
jnake  a  decent  thing  of  it,  and  pay 
tliem  a  good  rent  into  the  bargain. 

The  brothers,  on  the  whole,  live 
a  hfi^py  life.  Thmr  aannal  income 
amounts  to  about  367^  eadi,  be- 
sides  bis  honse,  estimated  at  looL 
a  year.  In  addition  to  tliis,  the 
senior  brother  (formerly  dom^tkj 
chaplain  to  Queen  Adelaide)  has  a 
hving  of  about  600/.  a  year  in 
Yorkshire ;  the  second  (son  of  a 
late  libnirian  at  "V^  iudsor  Castle) 
has  a  NortJiauipt<)U.>.liire  benefice  of 
700/.  a  year  net,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  hospital ;  the  third  is  yic^ 
oonsnlar  chaplain  to  what  we  may 
call  the  eztra-pazodiial  British 
Christians  at  Di^pe^  and  lets  his 
house  of  residence. 

The  senior  sister  (once  lady  in 
attendance  to  Queer!  Adelaide)  has 
never  resided  dm mg  tiie  thirty -two 
years  of  her  iiicuuibeney,  '  her 
means,  it  is  said,  being  insufficient 
to  meet  the  expense  of  personal 
oocttpation  ;*  the  second  (amiughter 
of  a  late  canon  of  Windaor)  resides 
oonstantly — ^the  oidy  mflmber  of  iSt» 
society,  apparently,  who  does  so; 
tiie  junior  (late  preceptress  to  the 
Boyal  Princesses)  has  held  the  office 
for  five  3"cars,  and  had  at  leni^th, 
*  virtually,  if  not  actually,  entered 
into  residence '  when  the  Oonmiis- 
sioner's  inquiry  toolc  plaee.  The 
emoluments  of  a  sister  are  about 
240/.  a  year,  besides  the  annnal 
Tshie  of  her  honse,  estimated  at  90!. 

The  chapter  derk  (whose  imme> 
diate  predecessors  in  the  appoint* 


ment  were  his  father  and  giind* 
father)  has   held  his  oflSce  since 
1 8 19.    On  his  appointment  he  gave 
a  bond  for  the  due  performanee  of 
liis  duties  to  the  auiuuui  of  either 
300/.  or  500Z.  witii  two  sureties,  but 
the  bond  cannot  be  &mud  and  the 
snreties  are  long  since  dead.  Men* 
tion  has  already  bem  made  of 
eccentric  way  in  which  the  accountt 
are  kept.    Whether  it  is  owing  to 
laxity  in  this  gentleman^s  or  the 
surveyor's  department,  or  to  an  un- 
avoidable concatenation  of  perpetu- 
ally recurring  nusfortunes,  we  know 
not ;  bnt  the  repairs  of  the  hospital 
buildings    seem    peiinauently  to 
amount  to  about  7002.  a  year,  i«e. 
abont  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  esti- 
mated rentuof  tiie  whole  property. 
At  the  end  of  1 863  the  ohapter  had 
a  balance  in  haiid  ou  their  general 
account  of  1,898/.  1341.  ^^d.  The 
Commissioner  gently  suggests  that 
as  this  sum  *  earns  no  inteT'est,  at 
least  for  the  hospital,"  it  might  as 
well  be  applied  to  the  liquidatiou of 
the  debt  of  1,750/.  owing  by  the 
chapter  to'  their  clerk — an  idea 
which  somehow  seems  never  to 
hare  occurred  to  the  parties  more 
immediately  interested. 

The  twent}"  bedeswomen,  with 
their  lol.  each,  are  the  best  feature 
of  the  establishmeiit.  They  consist 
of  decayed  governesses,  servants 
past  labour,  and  tlu?  like,  aU  com- 
paratively if  not  positively  poor. 
The  list  of  bedesmen  is  far  from 
being  equally  aatis&ctory.  Seres 
servants  of  St.  Katharine's,  indsd- 
ing  the  schoofanaster,  are  qnartered 
on  tiiis  branch  of  the  chanty,  ^ 
among  the  rest  ar«,  or  reoen% 
were,  a  sun'eyor  in  St.  James's,  ft 
tradesman  in  flie  Caledonian  Road, 
and  a  tenant  f.n  iner  in  the  eountrr. 
We  are  glad  to  add  that,  beiuro 
the  inquiry-,  the  master  had  re- 
moved the  most  flagrant  of  thSBB 
cases,  and  has  since  removed  two 
more,  and  that  to  one  of  the  vaoan- 
oes,  a  poor  and  wcon-ont  clergy- 
man, lately  working  in  East  LondoDi 
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hm been Bppoais^ed.  ThemmflMi 
tibt  tiiore  are  rfergynien  to  wkom. 
laafamiof  lol.  a  jear  ia  a  jualier 
of  serkms  iBiporteihoe  is  perbapt  as 

ample  a  commentary  as  can  well 
be  <nvvTi  on  the  ivaj  in  whicli  the 
fends  of  this  (originally)  spii'ituul 
foondatiou  Imve  been  employed. 
Thu  schools  clothe  aiul  educate 
hoy'&  and.  i8  gii'ls.     The  num- 
ben  luiTe  soared  as  hi^  as  36  aad 
iSfbirt  *  a  Tfldacta'on  has  latay  been 
Bide  in  tliflir  nnmber  on  the  grovzid 
of  eooncBky.'    Neither  maeter  sor 
wiikciai   as    inaj  be  supposed, 
possesses  the  Privj  Oonacil's  certifi- 
cate; but  thp  hoy's  school,  at  all 
erauts,  *  j)ortectly  satisfies  the  chap- 
ter.'   Nut  even  so  much  as  this  can 
be  said  of  the  other  half  of  the 
fidacaUunal  appiixatus. 

We  fear  tbat  we  have  weaned 
ear  leadm^-we  bave  oertainlj 
▼esried  ooraelTefr—witb  tbe  de- 
kfled  aooonnt  of  tiie  present  con- 
dition of  tbo  royal  foundation  of 
St  Katharine's.    The  hospital  has, 
or  should  have,  its  interest  for  all 
Enjifland,  as  the  one  religions  cora- 
miLoity  of  the  kind  that  has  cume 
ik)vrD.  to  us  I'rom'  the  middle  ages  ; 
and  if   the  contra^st  between  the 
ittniififsent  medinTal  tiieoiy  and 
tteladiflroiia  modem  fiKst  is  a  little 
too  oompleta,  we  cannot  belp  it. 
Tbe  original  design,  repeated  in 
fBOceadve  cbarters,  was  as  henefi- 
aa  can  well  be  conceived.  The 
masKT  was  to  be  a  *  professed  priest/ 
Ui  reside  constantly  in  the  Hospital, 
and  '  fully  go  thi'ough  the  duty  and 
fiiiictiou  of  his  office  '  there.  The 
Istitlicri  and  sisters  were  to  be 
always  present  at  divine  senrioe^ 
tscept  wben  emplojied  about  otber 
aeoBBsary  bomneas;  tbej  were  to 
i^iend  the  I'est  of  their  time  in^isit- 
ing  the  sick  and  infim,  *  as  well  in 
I'^ding  to  them  and  asking  them 
qQe«?tionB  in  any  matter  of  divinity, 
as  in  (itiK  r  %vorksof  charity.'  Scho- 
lar^j  were  to  be  tanght,  <il)undant 
*1bi8  distribnted  ;  —  in  short,  St. 
Katharine  "s  precinct  waii  to  be  a 


model  parisb,  nnder  tbe  immedfato 
eye  of  its  roytl  patnmeasea.   To  its 

substantially  peifonning  its  paro- 
obial  functions,  we  take  it-  to  be 
owing  that  it  was  not  wholly  aeea- 

larised  in  the  evil  dxays  of  Seymour, 
Flem}^lg,  and  Wilson  ;  and  even 
into  the  nineteenth  century  it  still 
did  iU  duty,  perhaps  after  a  feeble 
fashion,  and  ceiiainly  with  no  as- 
atstanoe  fiom  its  masters — one  can- 
not readily  ima^e  tbe  fiurl  of 
FaTersbam,  or  &e  Hon.  George 
Berkeley,  M.P.,  or  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  troubling  themselves  mncb 
about  the  details  of  district- visiting 
in  the  que»T  localities  eastward  of 
ihr  Tower  yet  still  with  fairly 
honest  purpose  and  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
time.  Now,  the  brothers  preach  so 
many  sermons  a  year;  the  sisters, 
perhaps,  inspect  toe  needlework  of 
the  eighteen  lit^  giris ;  tbe  master 
and  the  bedespeoj^e  do  nothing  at 
all ;  but  among  tbem  they  manage 
to  fritter  away  some  7,000?.  a  year, 
let  us  hope  to  their  ovrn  satisfac- 
tion :  it  can  hardly  be  to  that  of 
anybody  else. 

Let  it  be  entii'ely  understood 
throughout  that  we  have  not  a  word  • 
to  say  personally  against  any  single 
membeor  of  tbis  rather  grotesque 
body.  They  bave  simply  inberited 
ibe  system  as  ibey  foimd  it.  For 
generations  it  seems  to  have  been 
understood  on  all  hands  that  St, 
Katherine's  was  the  private  pro- 
perty of  royalty,  a  sort  of  home 
paddock,  where  its  sjiaro  proteges 
might  be  turned*  oul  to  grass';  and 
the  persons  who  now  monopolise 
ibe  pasture  are  probably  quite  as 
oompetent  as  anv  other  tbat  could 
be  round  to  discharge  tbeir  agree- 
able duties.  We  are  only  desirous 
of  doing  what  httle  lies  in  us  to  aid 
the  object  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
fiinTH'T-.s,  and,  if  it  may  be  so,  tf> 
rescue  a  grnit  foundation  from  a 
pubitlon  in  which  it  is  neither  digni- 
fied nor  usefal. 

And  here,  the  first  thing  that  is 
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evident  ia,  that  it  was  deseed  to 
b^efit  the  poorer  parts  of  London, 

and  especifdly  those  of  its  eastern 
districts :  not  to  ornament  the 
Kegeiit*s  Park.  Tvext,  that  fho  in- 
fluence of  its  charities  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  confined  to  the  mere 
precinct  of  the  Hospital :  the  thoa- 
saud  poor  men  and  their  half- 
pennies at  least  teU  ns  this.  Kezt, 
tiiat  while  it  is  essentiaHj  an 
ecclesiaatical  foundation,  it  is,  in 
the  widest  sense,  one  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  in  almost  every  way  in 
-wliich  tliey  can  bo  benefited  by  its 
charit:ible  ministratioTis.  Bearing 
thebo  fundamental  doi'trines  in 
mind,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to 
devise  a  scheme  by  which  an  income, 
w4iich  will  ultimately  reach  some- 
thing like  1 5,ooo2,  a  ^ear,  may  be 
made  the  means  of  domg  good  on  a 
really  noble  aeale. 

Two  propositions  were  submitted 
to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  with 
this  object.  In  one,  the  '  Parochial 
Mission  Women's  Association  * 
pleads,  with  a  good  deal  of  truth, 
that  the  duties  of  a  sister  of  St. 
Katharine's,  as  set  forth  in  the  old 
charter  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
represent  with  considerBble  eiact- 
ness  the  office  of  a  modem  Bible- 
woman,  mission-woman,or  hy  what- 
ever name  a  new,  hut  very  useful 
agency  is  tailed.  The  other,  that 
of  the  seven  East-end  incumbents, 
is  a  rather  g^rand  sclipme,  but  one 
which  Ycry  strictly  adheres  to  the 
intentions  of  the  original  founders. 
It  proposes  that  St.  Katharine^s  be 
re-established  in  \)r  near  its  old 
neighbourhood ;  i.  e.  that  a  chnrch 
be  selected  within  the  old  parishea  * 
of  St.  Botdph,  Aldgate,  Stepney, 
and  Bromley,  to  be  made  the  col- 
legiate church;  that  the  master 
become  its  dean,  and  the  brethren 
its  canonsy  each  doing  parochial 


work  within  the  parishes  specified, 

and  endowed  with  a  moderate  sti- 
pend from  the  funds  of  the  Hospital, 
the  patronage,  of  course,  to  be  in  the 
CrowTi ;  that  the  sisters  superintend 
the  work  of  the  i)e(leswomcn,  who 
should  not  be  limited  to  ten,  and  who 
should  be  (as  in  the  other  scheme) 
mission  women,  the  bedesmen  doin^ 
the  work  of  Scriptare-readers ;  and 
that  the  sorplos  income  should  be 
devoted  to  ecclesiastical  and  elee- 
mosynaty  purposes  within  the  same 
limits,  the  claims  of  the  London 
Hospital  being  especially  mentioned. 
We  can  only  give  a  i-oucrh  outline 
of  the  scheme,  and  feel  that  we  arc 
doing  scanty  justice  to  the  full  and 
elab<M*ate  way  \n  which  it  has  been 
worked  out  by  evidently  able  hands. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  said  than 
occurs  at  first  sight  in  behalf  of  a 
proposal  of  this  sort.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  Bast  end  of  London 
knows  the  depressing  uniformity  of 
its  poverty-stricken  incumbencies, 
and  prob!i])ly  knows,  also,  amongst 
the  excellent  clergy  who  are  con- 
tentedly workini^  there,  men  in 
everj-  respect  tit  to  fill  tlie  stalls  in 
the  pi*oposed  collegiate  church  of 
St  Katharine's  Eastminst^  with 
conspicuous  ability.  Oar  chief  ihar 
is  that  the  age  is  not  suffioienlly  in 
love  with  the  average  dean  and 
chapter  to  care  much  about  a  pro- 
posal which  might  possibly  end, 
after  all.  only  in  adding  one  more 
to  the  number.  But  tliere  will  be 
time  enough  for  the  discussion  of 
this  part  of  the  question  hereafter. 
Our  special  desiie  uL  present  is  to 
call  publio  attention  to  St.  Eatbsp 
rine*s  as  it  exists,  and  to  do  what 
lies  in  our  power  that  the  Charily 
Commissioners'  report  may  end  m 
some  practical  result^  be  it  aboofi^ 
what  it  may. 
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CONINGTON'S  JENEW,^ 

TRANSLATIONS  of  Homer  and  clearness  and  eleg^ce  desired 

have  for  some  little  time  past  br  ihe  modem  literary  spirit  are 

hfgeljr  engaged  the  talents  and  ener-  all  tliefe,  and  fhns,  thoagh  it  can 

giesof  our  poets,  scholars,  and  si  ho-  rarely  if  ever  happen  that  any 

hMtatesmen.  If  Virgil's  ^Vi^ici^  has  Bin^^le  translation  can  give  the 

beeo  less  successful  in  attracting  entire  combination  of  effect,  yet 

their  attention,  the  fact  rnay,  per-  a  renderinrr  which  sei/os  on  anyone 

ha|>s.  be  attribiilod  partly  to  tlio  of  these  points,  if  executed  with 

somewhat  exclusive  bfut  of  modern  sufficient    syin})athy    and  :ii)iliiy, 

taste  towanls  the  great  masterpieces  must  to  a  certain  extent  command 

of  Greek  literature,  partly  to  the  success. 

comparative  difficulty  of  giving  to  But  the  web  of  Yirgirs  epic  is  fi^r 

the  eomf^ez  and  snIitly-kDit  fn^  less  easy  to  nnrayel.  Homer  stands 

of  the  Soman  epio  anything  like  at  tibte  very  faegimmig  of  poetic 

an  adeqnate  modern  representation,  thought  and  diction :  he  is  plain, 

Homer  is  very  remote  from  ns,  yet  direct,  intelligible  at  first  hand : 

in  many  respects  lie  is  less  remote  his  utterance  is  clear  and  spon- 

than  Virgil.    His  points  of  contnist  tanconn.  as  if  Nature  herself  Avere 

with  us,  whatever,  according  to  the  speaking  ainl  y>ropliesying  in  Greek, 

varying  ideas  of  critics,  they  may  Virgil's  is  the  reflective  mood  of  a 

rtally  be,  are  salient   and  easily  mind  resting  on  a  long  historic 

seized.    Mr.  F.  W .  Newman  tries  past  of  strong  national  action  and 

to  catch  the  antique  ballad*spirit  in  thought,  and  stored  with  all  the 

the  iZiad  (and  rightly  enough,  for  traditional  beanties  of  cherished 

it  is  there),  and  succeeds,  even  classical  forms.   It  is  an  easy  criti- 

imder  the  rough  fonn  of  his  odd  cism  to  say  that  Virgil  has  often 

translation,  in  preserving  some  of  copied  the  Chreeks,  and  sometimes 

the  Homeric  Ivfo  and  movement,  copied  them  unsuccessfully.    It  is 

Mr.  Mfitt}if'>v  Arnold  would  invest  a  harder  task,  and  one  not  so  often 

Homer  with  the  ynistonil  elegance  attempted,  to  show  that  his  imita- 

f  the  English    hexamei cr.     The  tion  is  not  the  mere  imitation  of 

kle  ilr.  Worsley  has  shown,  with  the  copyist,  but  the  action  of  mind 

signal  felicity,  how  the  Homeric  upun  mmd,  the  sjrmpatliy  of  poet 

nsnative  can  be  adapted  to  the  for  poet;  that  Virgil  has  seldom 

tmdertefiziement  of  the  Spenserian  adapted  withont  truisforming  and 

lUaua:  Mr.  Tennyson  gives  the  giving  new  poetical  histre:  above 

^^ght  of  his  high  authority  to  the  all  that  the  real  key  to  the  ri^ht 

claims  of  blank-verse.    If  none  of  reading  of  him  is  the  recognition 

thf-  attempts  indicated  can  be  said  of  the  genuine  and  original  Roman 

to  have  entirely  succeeded,  none  spirit  winch  is  even'^hcre  present 

can  be  sai<l  to  have  entirely  failed,  in  his  work, mfusing  anew  life  into 

T\ie  reason  seems  to  be  that  all  the  the  Greek  forms,  and  subduing  and 

elements  seized  upon  singly  liy  his  informing  his  vast   multitude  of 

yirious  translators  are  to  be  t'uund  material  m  a  unity  of  thought  and 

in  Homer,  though  none  ezclnsively  purpose.    Hence  that  complexity 

pndominates.    The  nerrons  sim-  of  conception  and  workmanship, 

plicity  of  the  ballad,  the  grandenr  which — howerver  often  Virgil  may 

andoonttnnityoftiie  epic,  the  light  appeal,  in  slight  tonches,  to  the 
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modem  spirit — is  liardcr  for  the  rr-v\  extensively  for  more  than  a 

translator  to  reproduce  than  the  boi>k  together.    Tlu-  heroic  couplet 

far-off  but  distinct  outline  of  the  as  managed  by  Drydeii  is  out  of 

Homeric  epos.    It  is  not  possible  fisMbion:  and  probably  even  Dtyden's 

in  dealing  with  hiniy  as  in  dealing  own  splendid  performance  is  seldom 

with  Homer,  to  work  ezclnsiTely  looked  at  now  except  by  scholars, 

with  any  chance  of  success  on  one  The  same  metre,  Avielded  rather 

element  of  the  original  merely:  af^r  the  manner  of  ^Ulton  (in  his 

on  the  style  alone,  or  the  learn-  Arca(h  <:)  than  after  that  of  Dryden 

alone,  or  the  idealised  Roman  or  Pope,  -vvas  employed  by  the  poet 

paTriotisni   alone  :    for   it    is   by  Wordsworth  in  a  translation  of  the 

the  combination  of  all  these  tliat  end  of  the  first  JEne*d  ( fuiblished 

Vircfil   produces    his    impression,  in.  the  Philolotju  al  Museum^  vol.  i. 

The   efl'ect,   tlierefore,  which  the  p.  382  foil.).    We  select  as  a  speci- 

translator  of  Virgil  should  en-  men  his  rendering  of  the  passage, 

deavonr  to  realise  mnst  be,  above  *  Cithara  crinitos  lopaa  Bsrsonat 

all  things,  a  oombined  effect,  how-  anrata,'  Jsc : — 

ever  short  it  may  All  of  the  sttmdard  ,          ,  ^ 

of  the  orilrinal.  £?T^        redundant  han-,  lopus  sings 

-o  The  lore  of  Alb^  oa  reMimdmg  etnnga. 

Paradoxical  as   it   may  sonnd,  r^^^.  labouw  of  tho  Sun,  thTTunar 

these  considerations  may  perhaps  '  imn-:: 

go  some  w«y  tx^  justify  Professor  Whence  iiuman  kind  and  brute :  what 

Coninoff  oil's  choice  of  Scott's  ballad-  natuml  powns^ 
metre;  Of  course  it  might  be  urged 

with  easy  logic  that  if  a  ballad-  dmnls  Arctums— that  fraternal  tuain 

style  Is  inadequate  to  Homer,  it  is  The  glittering  Betirs,  the  Pleiads  feragfit 

wholly  imsnited  to  Virgil:  that  the  viUmun: 

spirit  and  diction  of  the  modem  I"           rfmnniag  beaWs 

balM-epic  ar«  not  the  spirit  and  ^^^l^^^                    Uxe  tanly 

diction  of  the  ancient  heroic  poem  ;  nights, 
that  "while  the  style  of  the  one 

rarely  rises    beyond   dignity  and  If  Wordsworth   appears  io  Hag 
pathos,  that  of  the  other  is  full  of  somewhat,  it  is  peT-liaps  ratlirr  from 
prandeor  and  passion:  that  Scott  want  of  intelketuul  sympathy  with 
tB  as  far  from  Virgil  as  the  ballad  Yirgil  tiiiin  from  want  01  rhetorical 
of  Chefcy  Chate  is  from  Homer:  power.    Itmay  be  donbted  whether 
and  that  the  tme  metre  for  a  trans-  Ids  style  oonld  sustain  the  reader 
lalionof  the .^immI  must  be  sought  long;  and  a  translator  would  be 
in  the  heroic  couplet  or  in  blank-  bold  to  essay  a  task  in  which 
verse.    But  it  might  be  answered  Wordsworth  scarcely  sncceeded. 
that  if  a  translator  desires  to  con-  That  Virgil  might  be  adequately 
vcy  anything  of  the  combined  effect  represented  in  blank  yei-sc  has  been 
insisted  on  aboye  in  a  really  read-  shown  by  one  splendid  example,  the 
able  form  (and  an  unreadable  trans-  brilliancy  of  which,  lio\vr  ver,  mi  crht 
lation  is  useless),  he  will  be  wise  if  well  detei^more  attempt  s  ilian  it  cu- 
be avoids  metres  the  handling  of  couraged.   Milton  was  a  |>oet  whoSS 
which  must,  for  his  purpose,  pre^  noiritnal  affinities  were  much  more 
sent  snoh  enormous  difficulties.  VirgiHan  than  Homeric.  Perhaps 
The  JBneidj  of  all  noems,  de>  the  truest  repi-eseutationsof  Yiigil'* 
mands  continuous  reading,  if  its  manner  that  exist  in  English  may  bs 
character  is  to  be  rightly  seized:  found  in  his  works:  not  in  the  way  of 
and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  direct  translation,  but  of  parajiUrase 
a  translation  in  rhymed  heroic  coup-  and  r^'miT^isfence.    Eyen  Dryden  S 
lets  or  in  blank  verse  would  be  powcrlul  rhetoric  seldom  recallB  ^ 
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mncli  of  \'ii^r.s  mre  and  extiimite 
cadence  as  Milton's — 

This  drear  wood. 
The  aodding  honor  of  irlMte  ahAdy  IxMiglis 
ThicMto  the  fbskni  «id  wandenag  pas- 


Ah  me,  whilst  Uiee  the  shone  andflouiding 


Wash  iar  avraj : 


And  at  heaveii's  dour 
Udc  in  and  see  each  blisefiil  ddty, 
Hov  he  befora  the  thmdeTDiUi  throne  doth 

lie: 

or— 

Satan  with  T«at  and  hang^tj  strides  sd- 

ranced. 

Came  towering,  armed  in  adamant  and  gold : 

or — 

The  gate 

WitbdMidMfa«^tthiooged.aDdfiei7anne: 

or — 

As  when  the  snn  TifW-risfn, 
hooks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
&maa  of  hia  Ueanuh  or  from  behind  the  moon 
Indim  ecHpee,  disastrous  twilight  shods 
Oi  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  oi  change 
Pcrpkiea  monarcha — 

pasnges  taken  from  his  poems  at 
random,  in  each  of  which  the  rlas- 
Bcal  fltodent  recognises  aji  echo  of 

Hut  to  produce  a  rtadal)U^  trans- 
lation of  Virgil  in  Miltonic  blank 
verse  would  require  Milton' 8  thought 
kud  diction,   pasiiionate,  eoticen- 
iztttad,  seTere :  his  elahomtion  of 
workmanahip,  his  repose  in  classical 
memories.    We  are  not  inclined  to 
thiiik,  therefore,  that  Professor  Cu- 
nington  has  sinned  rer^^  crnovonsly 
in  cvadincr  greater  difficulties  by 
{(lefcmnj^'  a  spirited  and  readable 
lut  asure  to  one  which  Avould,  for- 
mally, have  given  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  the  Latin  hexameter. 
The  experiment  was  a  novel  and  a 
bold  one ;  hnt  it  will  probably  he 
jnslified  hf  the  popularity  of  the 
hook.   The  raftt-f  which  he  has 
choaen  k  excellently  adapted  for 
description,  narrative,  and  rhetoric  : 
and  even  in   piusstiges  of  higher 
grandeur  and  tendernesft  Professor 


Couiugton  (tliouf^li  not  always  sno- 
oessfal  in  escaping  anOridian  tone) 
has  ofttsk  contrived  to  subdue  his 
rhythm  into  gravity  and  elevation. 
A  detailed  discussion  of  his  method 
in  handling  the  eight- syllable  verse 
is  rendere(l  unnecessary  by  his  in- 
stnictive  pn^face,  in  which  it  is 
clearly  exhibited.  We  proceed  to 
give  specimens. 

The  success  of  the  measure  is 
perhaps,  as  might  he  expected, 
greatest  in  descriptive  passages. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
(i  1 57  foU.,  *DefesBi  jRnsadm/  Ac.) : 

The  tempest-toesed  iEneadae 

Strain  lV>r  the  nearf^t  Liiul. 
And  tuni  thfir  rpsseb  h\>m  the  sea 

To  Libya's  welcome  strand. 
])e«p  in  a  bay  un  island  makes 
A  Imven  hy  its  jutting  Htles, 
Whereon  ea«'h  Wiive  from  ocean  breaks, 

And  parting  into  hoUowu  ghdes. 
High  o'er  the  core  Test  roeke  extend, 
A  bwtling  cliff  at  either  end : 
B^^neath  their  j^unimit  fiir  and  wide, 
In  sheltered  oiU  uee  sleeps  the  tide, 
While  quivering  fattt^  crown  ihe  eeene, 
A  theatre  of  glancing  green,  &c. 

Or  this  from  the  fourth  hook  {w. 
522,  &c.,  *  Nbx  erat,  et  phMsidnm') : 

Tis  night:  earth's  tiled  one*  taste  the  haltt, 

The  precious  balm  of  sleet). 
And  in  the  forest  there  in  caui. 

And  on  the  sarage  deep: 
The  stars  are  in  their  middle  fli^t: 

The  fieMs  :ir.'  hiislied  :  'nu-H  bird  or' 
That  dwt  Us  b^sul.'  th.  silver  lake 
Or  haunts  the  tangles  of  the  brake 

In  placid  glumto  lies,  released 
Fixnn  trouble  by  the  tonch  of  night : 
AU  but  the  hapless  qnf^en  :  to  re^t 
She  vieltla  not.  nor  with  eye  or  breast 
The  gentle  nighl  receives,  &C. 


Or  to  quote  another  pasj^age  of  a 
different  complexion  (vi.  268  foil. 
*  Ibant  oliscuri  sola  sub  nocto  per 
umbra  n  I ") : 

Alone:  the  illimitable  shade 
Darkiiug  and  lone  their  way  they  made, 
Through  the  vast  kingdCm  of  the  deed, 
An  empty  vnid,  thouj^'Vi  tcnantrd  : 
So  travel lors  in  a  forest  move 
With  but  the  uncertain  moon  above 

Beneath  herngfcard  light, 
TVIu  n  Jupiter  has  hid  from  view 
The  heaven,  uihI  Nature's  every  hue 

la  lost  in  bhnding  night. 
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In  Tio  passapre  is  the  finish  of 
Virgil's  workniaiiship  more  con- 
spicuona  than  in  hui  descx^ption 
m  the  shield  of  iESneaa.  Les* 
sin^,  in  hia  Laoeoon^  complained 
of  it  as  dnll.  That  is  a  matter  of 
taste ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Virgil  comes  nearer  to  a  rcali- 
8ati<in  of  the  principles  which  Les- 
sing  himself  estaMislied  concerning 
tho  relation  of  jjoetiy  to  paintint]^ 
uiui  sculpture  than  Homer  does  in 
liis  shield  of  Achilles.  Lussing 
pointed  out  dearfy  enough  that 
while  a  poet  can  only  present  an 
action  in  contmnona  deydopment^  a 
painter  or  sculptor  can  only  present 
it  in  a  single  moment  by  which  the 
rest  is  suggested.  The  story  of 
Laocoon  is  c^iven  by  the  poet  in  con- 
tinuity Irom  be^nnniTi^  to  end  :  the 
sculptor  eaii  ouly  tix  and  embody 
the  crowning  moment  of  iigony.  It 
follows  that  if  a  poet  is  describing  a 
painting  or  a  scolptore,  he  most 
make  himself  as  fSsKT  as  possible  one 
with  the  artist  whose  work  he  is 
representing :  he  must  not  present 
the  action  as  a  series,  but  must  seize 
upon  tho  one  moment  which  the 
picture  or  sculpture  has  seized  upon 
as  suggestive  of  the  rest.  Thus 
Tennyson,  in  his  Pnlarp  of  Art,  has 
described  tho  pictures  as  pictures, 
catching  in  each  the  prominent 
point  of  action  and  colonring,  and 
leaTing  the  rest  of  the  story  to  be 
inferred.  Thns  too  in  VirgiUs 
shield — more  accurately  than  in 
Homer's — each  }neture,the  wolf  and 
the  twins,  tho  rape  of  the  Sabine 
maidens,  Mettus,  Porsenna,  is  given 
as  but  a  single  scene,  a  single 
moment  of  the  story  to  which  it 
belongs .  This  is  very  clearly  brought 
ont^  on  the  whole,  by  Professor 
Gonington's  translation:  take  for 
instance  the  following  (yiiL  630, 
*  Fecerat  et  viridi,'  &c. ) : 

Thpre  tm  the  mother  wolf  he  made^ 
In  Miirs'u  cafe  supinely  laid : 
Around  her  udders  undismayed 

Tho  jrimcsome  infants  hung : 
Whilr  she,  h<>r  Ioos»-  neck  Lackward thlOWII, 
Careaatd  tlicm  fondly  one  \>y  one, 

And  shaped  them  with  her  tongue,  &c. 


Or  this,  of  Cavsar  at  the  battle  of 
Actium  (viii.  678,  '  liinc  Augustus 
agens,'  &c.)  : 

Here  Cscsar,  leading  from  their  home 
The  falhers,  people,  gods  of  Bome, 

Stands  on  tho  lofty  sXem. 
Tho  constellation  of  his  «?ire 
Beams  o'er  his  heud,  und  tongues  of  fire 

About  his  temples  burn, 

And  Cleopatra  (viii.  704,  'Actios 

haec  cernens,'  Szc): 

Then  Actian  Pha>l'\is  l^onds  hi«^  l-ow : 
Scared  by  that  terror,  flies  the  foe, 

Azalna,  Egypt^  Ind : 
The  haughty  dame  in  wild  defeat. 
Is  sbakiiij?  out  her  loosenod  sheot^ 

And  standing  to  the  wind. 
She*  wnning  o*er  with  death  fcMeeen, 
Thrai^  corpees  flics,  devoted  quoea* 

By  ^rave  and  zephyr  sped  : 
While  mighty  Nile,  through  uU  hif<  frame 
Deep  ibnodering  for  hit  neoplr's  shame. 
His  ample  vestare  openea  wide. 
Inrttf»«?  the  vnnqtiished  host  to  hide 

Within  his  azuro  bed. 

The  translation  is  no  less  snc* 

cessful  in  some  of  the  passages  of 
rapid  narrative  :  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  following^  from  tlie  banquet 
scent)  in  the  first  book   (i.  712, 

*  Praecipue  infelix/  <&c.)  : 

But  chiefly  Dido,  doomed  to  ill. 

Her  soul  with  gazing  cannot  fill. 

And  kindling  with  delirious  ftros,  , 

Adiniros  tli.>  lH)y,  the  gifts  admires— 

He,  having  hung  a  little  space 

Clasped  in  iEneas'  warm  embiace^ 

And  sati«fied  the  fond  desire 

Of  tliat  liis  counterfeitwl  cire, 

Turns  him  to  Dido.    Heart  and  eye 

She  clings,  she  cleaves,  she  makes  him  lie 

Lapped  in  her  breast,  nor  knows,  lost  £lir. 

How  dirt'  a  pod  sit^  heavy  there^ 

But  he,  too  studious  to  fulfil 

His  Acidalian  mother's  will, 

Begins  to  cancel,  trace  by  trace. 

The  imprint  of  Sycha>ns'  fapf». 

And  bids  a  living  passion  at^iil 

On  senses  long  unuist-d  to  feel. 

Oriake  this  l)attle-pie(  i-  fi  om  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  book  (xi. 

*  I'l  ini  i  fnnrit,  domiua  amissa,  levis 

ala  UuiuilLi','  A'c.)  : 

First  turns  to  flight,  its  niii»tress  slain, 
Camilla's  light-arrood  horseman  train: 
The  Bntvles  aod  AUnas  fly: 
Jyom  bands  and  chiefs  astisj, 

For  safety  to  the  city  hie 
In  rout  and  disarray. 
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Tbf  deathnil  r>ns<'t  of  fho  foe 

Xi.n<^  Airtht  r  dare  suiitain  : 

^ach  »him^  b«hiiid  his  tUMtning  bow. 

And  hone-hoof  beat  in  quick  retreat 

K-vim  nt  ^]l;lk(•s  the  plain. 
Forward  tliere  rolls  a  dusty  cloud: 

The  matrons  catch  the  tight 
From  their  liigh  statkm,  ehriok  alood. 

And  on  their  bosooui  smite,  &c 

(h- ihii,  of  the  r»ce  of  ^noM  and 

IVnmus  to  the  town  (xi.  906,  'Sie 

u&bo  ad  moros  rapidi,'  &o.) : 

S)  bath  make  spend  the  wiills  to  reach, 

V  r  !onp  th^  ^^nco  'twist  each  and  each  l 

At  oDce  ^^neas)  sees  from  far 

Ihe  rising  dnnt  of  Latiura**  w«r. 

And  Tnnras  knows  ^Eneas  near, 

A>  tramp     1  neigh  assail  his  oar. 

Then  hiwi  th  y  clashed  that  hour  in  fray, 

And  triefl  ibf  fortune  of  the  day, 

But  Phffibus  in  the  Hiberian  »«i8 

Ba«hps  his  tired  st.H^ls.  ami  sunlight  flees; 

So  hy  the  wall  they  pitch  their  tents, 

.Ind  guanl  thoir  mounded  httttleraents. 

Of  Professor  Conington's  power 
in  dealing  with  V^irgil's  swift  and 
powerful  rhetoric,  the  following 
iCDdsriiig  of  Nmnaniis'  inYectiTe  in 
the  ninth  book  (iz.  598,  ^Nonpudet 
ohndione  itenun,*  oc)  ie  a  good 
instance: 

Twiee-eaptitredFbiygians!  to  be  pent 
Oaccmore  in  len^rumnl  Ifnttlement, 
Add  plant  onblushingly  between 
Tesnehes  and  death  a  stony  screen ! 
lo,  tWe  the  noen  that  draw  their  swords 
T>  part  our  ladies  from  their  lonls  ? 
Wlttl  god,  what  inadjiet»  bnogs  you  here. 
To  tute  of  our  Italian  cheer  f 
No  prond  Atrid»  lead  our  vans : 
N'ofi;!-r  riv>.~e«  talks  ami  plans  : 
troia  tiic  birth  a  hardy  brood. 
We  take  oar  in&ats  to  the  flood. 
And  fortify  their  tender  mould 
With  icj  mTe  and  mthless  cold, 

The  ballad  metre  is  naturally  less 

a ted  to  the  expression  of  exalted 
OS,  or  the  rendering?  of  sobtle 
rhythmical  effects,  than  to  the  run 

of  desmptinn  or  t"ho  flow  of  rlietoric. 
But  the  following  passapres  are  not 
unsuccessfully  dealt  with  (ii.  281, 
*0  lux  DardanifiB,  spes  0  tidissima 
Teucrum,'  tl'c.) : 

0  dftj-ctar  of  Dardanian  land  I 

0  hithfid hmat,  xmeon^punH  hand! 

What  means  diis  lingering  f  fima  what 

Coaes  Hector  to  his  home  once  more  ? 


Ah  !  since  wo  saw  you,  many  a  woe 
Has  brought  your  friends,  your  country  low : 
iijid  weary  eyes  and  aehing  brow 
jlne  onus  that  look  upon  you  now  t 

Or  Dido*s  vision  (iv.  460,  *  Hinc 
esmndire  rooes,'  Ac,) : 

Thence,  when  the  dark  was  over  all, 
Thexe  came  a  sighing  and  a  call. 

As  in  the  dead  man  s  tone : 
And  midnight*^  soliiaiy  )  ir ! 
Death-boding,  from  tliu  ruoi  Mils  heard 

To  make  its  long,  long  moan ; 
And  prophecies  of  bygone  seers 
Bing  tenor  in  her  'wildered  ears,  &e. 

Or  this,  of  the  blessed  in  the  nn- 
der*world  (vi.  661,  *Qiuque  saoer- 
dotes  casti,'  4bc.) : 

Priests,  who  while  earthly  life  remained 
Breser^-ed  that  life  nnsoiled,  nortained :  ■ 

Blest  lianls,  tnuinparent  aouU  and  clear. 
Whose  song  was  worthy  Phccbub'  ear : 
InTentors,  who  by  aits  refined 
Tlie  common  life  of  human  kind, 
Witli  ull  who  [>mt<'ful  memory  won 
By  tiervices  to  others  done ; 
A  goodly  hrotfaeriiood,  bedight 
With  coronals  of  riigin  white. 

There  is  great  clearness  and  elo« 
ganco  ill  the  version  of  the  incom- 
parable lines,  iz.  314-15  (of  the 
departare  of  Nisas  and  Enryaliis  on 
their       adyentore) : 

£^;ressi   superant  Ibssas^  noetisqne  per 

ombram 

Castia  inimica  petont:  multis  tamen  ante 

fittori 
Exitio. 

The  trenches  pest,  thfongh  night's  deep 

gloom 

The  hostile  camp  theynear: 
Yet  many  ti  foe  shall  meet  his  doom 
Or  ere  that  hour  appear. 

Tlie  rliythmical  effect  of  the  Tiatiu 
is  well  preserved  in  the  following : 

Va  pi  mitum  ingeiitom  pelagi,  pulsataque  saxa 
Audimua  longe,  fractasque  ad  littora  voces. 

(tii.  555  ) 
We  hear  the  sea's  stupendous  roar. 
And  broken  voioes  on  Uie  shore. 

I  il  ta  modis  simulacra  videt  volitantia  miris, 
Kt  varias  audit  voces,  fruiturquo  deorum 
Colloquio,  atque  imis  Achoronta^  aifatur 

ATsmis.  (Tii  89.) 

Strange  shapes  before  his  eyes  appear, 
Strang*'  voicfs  whisp'-r  in  his  car: 
He  commuiu's  with  the  t»ons  of  bliss, 
Or  Uiiks  with  Acheron's  dark  abyss. 
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Et  citl 
nervif* ; 

Semper  cquos  atque  aruiu  vuum  ^ugumii^uc 
oanebat.  (iz.  775.) 

And  CretheOB,  to  tho  Muses  dear, 

Creth«^!i'.  th<  >ru<<  v*  friend: 
Tho  minKtrei  lay,  the  tuneful  nhell 
Had  tourhwl  him  with  their  mugic  spell, 

And  htill  the  warrior  Ktrunic 
To  martial  themc?^  hi«  g]<Jwi^^'  lyre, 
And  amis,  and  men,  aixl  bleeds  of  fire, 

In  lofty  numbers  sung. 

These  quotations,  wo  think,  will 
give  ttn  adequate  specimen  of  the 
standard  of  ezeention  ihroaghont : 
though  here  and  there  there  are 
paBsages  which  seem  to  ns  to  ftJl 
below  thrm  and  the  general  average 
of  the  book  in  finish  of  workman- 
ship, or  in  realisation  of  Virpn^'s 
poetical  spirit.  Bnt  these  occasional 
blemishes  will  ])roViably  rontriljute 
but  little  to  hinder  the  well-dcserveU 
success  of  the  work.   The  render- 


inpr  LS  ahuost  invariably  life-like, 
Howiug,  and  reiMlabie.  if  it  caunot 
he  said  to  riral  Diyden's  Tenion  in 
power,  it  is,  for  the  modem  reader, 
a  simpler,  truer,  and  more  natutl 
representation  of  Virgil :  and  will 

{>rolMibly  live  in  popularity  mncb 
onpfor  than  such  translations  as  that 
of  Snthcby.  S}Tnmon8,  or  SingU^lon. 
Professor  Coninpton's  ])rolo!i2x:'d 
corameiitatorial  study  of  Vir-ril  haa 
given  Iniu  a  freedom  and  power  iu 
bringing  out  the  meaning  of  his 
author  which  has  enaibled  him,  on 
the  whole,  to  keep  remarkably  cloaa 
to  the  original,  notwithstanding  that 
his  metre  is  one  which  would^  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  justify  s 
frrm^h'tor  in  lna\'iTig  the  track.  A 
bright  and  pleasing  poem  in  itself, 
his  book  will  certainly  do  much  to 
increase,  amoiig  the  <::^cnornl  pnhlic, 
a  right  understanding  aiui  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  Roman  poet 
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THKEE  interests  arc  at  stake  in 
the  matters  referred,  in  the  last 
8eisioii  of  Parliament,  to  the  Select 
Cbamittoe  of  the  Hoase  of  Com* 
aons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
tat  Koensing  theatres  «ad  places  of 
pabKc  entertainment.    They  are — 
the  interests  of  driimfitic  art,  of 
public  morality,  utkI  of  private  pro- 
perty.   As  regartls  the  lirsl  of  theae 
interests,  it  is  stransfe  to  think  for 
how  long  a  time  the  poor  drama 
has  been  on  its  deathbed.  Itsfiriends 
and  admirm  have  been  holding 
themselves  in  readiness  to  attend 
its  ftineral  fbr  ever  so  many  years ; 
tad  we  find  contemporaries  eroaldn^ 
out  their  alarms  and  fears  of  a 
speedy  di«>sohitioTi  oven  in  the  days 
which  we  are  now  taught  to  regard 
as  those  of  its  most  robust  health. 
A  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
ennplaints  that  the  theatres  royal 
were  leaving  their  proper  fimctioiis, 
ttid  trespassing  on  ihe  prerogative 
cfbnilboneiy.   GarrickhiniBelf  was 
twiiited  with  resorting  to  illegiti- 
mate afteractions,  and  hastening  the 
degeneracy  of  the  estacrc.    Then,  as 
since,  and  as  now,  it  was  suLii'g'ostcd 
that  tlie   tailor  was  a  more  im- 
portant j>ersonage  in  the  theatre 
than  the  poet,  ajid  the  carpenters 
mare  potent  to  fiU  the  troaaniy  than 
the  acton ;  and  as  the  scenery, 
dicsBcs,  and  decorations  of  the  stage 
have  from  time  to  time  reoeivedmore 
attention,  it  has  always  been  said 
that  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
f^rvK^p  in  the  merit  of  the  acting. 
This  course  of  criticism  has  heen  so 
nnitbrm,  that  it  cannot  be  l"ii])ted 
that  in  the  days  of  the  early  drama 
the  admirers  of  Thespis  in  his 
wag^n  shook  their  h^ftds  at  the 
Bxmty  of  a  permanent  stage,  and 
wr  speedy  ruin  to  the  nascent 


theatre  in  tli.'  introduction  of  the 
buskin  and  tragic  robe.  In  truth, 
no  generation  can  easily  bear 
with  the  improvements  which  pat 
yonnger  people  in  a  better  posi- 
tion tlian  they  enjoyed  themselves. 
Aneient  persons  in  anthori^  at 
school  and  college  will  grudge  to  a 
ynnnpfor  set  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
forts whieh  W(^re  not  aceessil)le  to 
tlieniselves,  and  bad  dinners  and 
stupid  customs  are  in  this  way  per- 
petuated with  a  sort  of  postlxumous 
life  to  gratify  prejudices  that  should 
have  Men  long  obsoleto.  The  stage, 
indeed,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  de» 
preeiation  of  its  actual  merits,  at 
any  time,  as  compared  with  bygone 
excellence.  In  other  retHons  of  art 
a  faiT'  fOTnparison  can  be  instituted 
V)etween  the  produetions  of  different 
aL'"es.  The  poems  of  Homer  may 
lie  on  the  same  table  with  those  of 
Messrs.  Moxon^s  yonngest  client, 
and  passage  after  passage  may  be 
read  and  examined  together.  So 
in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture— ^the  works  of  the  ancientB  and 
the  so-called  old  masters  can  be 
viewed  and  compared  with  those  of 
living;-  artists  almost  simultaneously. 
But  witli  aeting  it  is  different.  Even 
in  appealing  to  the  jndsrment  of  the 
same  mind,  the  e^  e  and  the  ear  are 
retained  on  one  side,  while  monoi^ 
only  holds  a  brief  on  the  other; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  two  actors  of  different 
generations,  the  elder  disputant 
alone  has  the  advantan^e  (even  if 
he  be  disposed  to  nse  it  fairly)  of 
having  seen  and  lieai-d  both. 

The  controversy,  therefore,  that 
is  now  going  on  about  the  supposed 
decay  of  the  theatre  is  nothing  new. 
Fift}'  years  ago,  Htuslitt,  one  of  the 
finest  critics  who  ever  wrote  on 
dramatic  subjects,  laid  it  down  that 
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no  good  tmcrofly  or  comedy  had 
been  written  iur  liuit'  a  century, 
naming,  afe  the  same  time,  Home's 
VouqIos  and  Sheridan's  School  for 
Scandal  as  tlie  last  of  each.  The 
volume  of  collected  Effmijs  on  the 
Stage  (pablishediu  1820)  which  con- 
tains this  opinion,  also  serve*?  to 
express  Hazlitt's  views  on  other 
points  now,  as  then,  in  ap^itation. 
He  believed  that  there  wim  in  his 
time  only  theatrical  strength  enough 
for  one  good  company  in  London ; 
and  he  ^scoimtenaaces  the  notion 
of  starting  more  playhouses  as  nnr- 
series  for  histrionic  talent.  The 
years  elapsed  since  1820  may  have 
done  something  to  alter  the  critical 
sentenee  of  that  date  upon  author- 
ship for  the  stage.  But  the  School 
for  SrnnJal  still  reigns  supreme  as 
the  best  acting-  comedy,  altlioiig-h  it 
may  be  suggested  that  better  pieces 
have  been  produced  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirfy  years  than  those 
which  were  the  most  striking  no- 
yelties  of  Haslitt's  period.  Douglas 
may  now,  without  dishonour,  be 
relegated  from  the  stage  to  the 
region  (whatever  or  wherever  it 
may  be)  usually  rcfeiTed  to  by  the 
name  of  the  closet,  for  which  certain 
plays  are  conceived  to  be  better 
fitted  than  for  public  representa- 
tion— ^the  limbo  alike  of  departed 
greatness  on  the  hoards,  and  of 
still-born  talent  which  has  never 
breathed  the  vital  air  of  the  theatre. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  per- 
formance of  such  plays  as  Virgin  wa^ 
Jotij  and  Philip  ran  Arferehh^^  is 
enough  to  prove  that  the  higliest 
forms  of  literature  have  not  been 
entirely  excluded  from  the  stage  in 
modem  times,  and  that  poetry  and 
|ias8ion  have  been  exhibited  to  liv* 
mff  audiences  in  their  best  habi- 
tudes by  anthors  themselves  still 
living,  or  not  long  departed  to  join 
the  illustrious  dead.  Those,  it  is 
true,  are  not  very  recent  instances, 
and  one  of  the  questions  which 
occupied  the  time  of  the  Committee 
of  last  session  was  whether  the  art 


of  dramatic  writing  is  not  now 
extinct  beyond  all  powers  of  resus- 
•  citation.  On  this  point,  some  of 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee 
is  certainly  encouraging;  for  Mr. 
Horace  Wigan,  differing  from  other 
witnesses,  takes  issue  on  the  alleged 
decline  of  dramatic  writing,  and 
holds  that  the  pieces  now  written 
are  as  good  or  better  than  ever  they 
were.  He  rightly  enough  says  that, 
to  be  playable  is  the  best  quality  of 
a  piece  (literary  merit  being  sub- 
ordinate for  the  purposes  of  the 
stage),  and  that  in  this  ({uaHtymost 
recent  pieces  are  superior  to  those 
which  pre(^ed  them.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  name  playi^  but  we 
nre  by  no  means  ready  to  give 
up  the  case  rles]iernte,  and  to 
resign  the  chance  ot  improving  the 
stage,  and  make  over  the  evening 
amusement  of  Loudon  to  the  music- 
halls.  The  Committee  were  also 
asked  to  consider  whether  the  art 
of  acting — by  some  persons  also 
supposed  to  be  quite  defunct — may 
not  be  revived  by  the  very  process 
of  multiplying  the  number  of  the 
metropolitan  theatres,  condemned 
by  Hazlitb  as  hopeless,  and  actually 
tried  when  the  exclusive  rights  of 
the  old  patent  theatres  were  abo- 
lished. 

The  extent  to  which  attention  to 
the  material  accessories  of  the  scene 

can  be  carried  without  detriment 
to  the  living  business  of  acting, 
must  always  much  depend  upon  the 

amount  of  knowledge  accessible  and 
generally  ditTused  an  to  wlmt  would 
be  the  proper  dress  of  the  characters 
in  a  piece,  according  to  their  ago 
and  country,  and  the  fitting  back- 
ground of  scenery,  either  natural 
or  architectural,  among  which  they 
should  move*  The  moment  it  was 
felt  to  be  absurd  that  ^facbet]i 
should  wear  the  uniform  of  a  British 
general  officer  of  the  year  1770, 
and  he  had  been  seen  in  theeqnallv 
incorrect,  but  certainly  more  appro- 
priate dress  of  a  Highland  chieft^^ in, 
the  cocked  hat  and  laced  coat  be* 
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came  ihoioeforih  imposflible.  Li 
the  ttme  way,  ever  since  oriental 
travel  and  reaearck  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  probable  dress 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  has 
lw>mp  neeessary  for      inters  to 
Liviiside  the  (-onvontional  draperies 
wiiii  b  served  the    purpose  of  the 
great  Italian  niiisters,  and  which 
luiTe  beeu  followed  until  quite  re- 
cently in  our  own  tine.  Eveiy 
pictnre  need  not  be  aacb  a  complete 
cjclonedia  of  Jewish  costume  as 
]ir.  Holman  Hunt's  great  work  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple,  but  the  old 
trentmcnt  can  never  again  be  re- 
[*catixl.    In  this  manner  there  lias 
UTviwn  up  a  passion  f<»r  tlio  I'tjalistic 
and  the    fruisi  inHaidr   which  has 
extended  to  theatrical  delineations 
of  modem  life :  and  the  draw- 
ing room  or  cottage  interior  on  the 
itige  must  now  be  an  exact  counter- 
f  it  of  ita  protofype  in  reality.  The 
bosids  must  be  carpeted,  the  win- 
dows must  be  curtained,  there  must 
bf  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and  real  firo- 
irons  by  the  side  of  it,  while  the 
mantel-piece  must  be  surmounted 
by  a  mirror,  a  clock,  and  the  usual 
array  of  chimney  ornaments.  All 
this 'has  indeed  become  now^-dajrs 
80  much  a  matter  of  coarse  that  it 
has  ptobably  ceased  to  exercise  any 
injarioiis  effect  (if  indeed  it  ever 
did),  on  the  actor's  power  of  making 
an  impression  npon  the  audience. 
So  lougas  such  things  are  a  novelty 
tht  v  may  tend  to  distract  attention 
from  the  performers  and  the  play, 
bat  when  they  arc  familun — and 
Uieir  absence  would  be  remaiked 
aUhongh  their  presence  is  not 
npeci&Qy  noted — ^they  are  no  more 
b&ly  to  interfere  with  the  actor*s 
ability  to  do  his  best,  or  that  of  the 
spectator  to  appreciate  him,  than 
thi'  wearing  of  the  most  usnal  and 
ordinary  articles  of  dress.    Scem  rv, 
stage  -  furniture,    proj)erties,  and 
dresses  arc  more  easy  to  be  pro- 
eared  good  of  their  kind  than  act- 
ing; t&s  has  heea  always  bcv  and 


always  will  be  so,  as  long  as  the 
craft  of  the  carpenters  and  the  np« 
holstmrs,  and  the  taste  of  the 
dressmakers  continue  to  flourish. 
But  three  centuries  of  the  English 
Rt{ige  liave  failed  to  produce  more 
than  some  half-dozen  actors  of 
the  higliest  order  of  merit.  In 
France  no  great  nctor  has  risen 
since  tiie  <.hiys  of  Talma,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  rigid  system  of  protection 
and  by  government  aid,  that  a  hi^h 
school  of  acting  was  maintained  in 
Paris.  The  material  accessories 
can  always  be  had  to  order,  and  for 
money ;  good  acting  cannot.  The 
great  ncfor,  like  the  great  poet,  is 
born  and  not  made  ;  but  w6  ^ree 
with  .Mr.  Horace  Wigan,  who  stands 
up  manfully  for  his  art,  and  fi|>eak- 
ing  on  au  experience  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years,  declares  that  per- 
formers are  bettor  now  on  the 
whole  than  they  have  been  in  his 
recollection,  and  that  plays  are 
better  cast,  and  all  the  subordinate 
pai*ts  better  done  than  they  used  to 
be.  We  are  disposed  to  side  with 
him  in  his  more  sangume  and  Impe- 
ful  Tiew,  although  great  opinions, 
including  that  ut  Mr.  Charles  Kean, 
are  ranged  against  it.  lie  all  this, 
however  as  it  may,  the  state  of 
things  in  this  respect  does  not  admit 
of  alteration  even  by  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Parliament. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  the 
re;il  or  nssiimed  deterioration  of 
dramatic  periormances  it  is  too 
much  the  eiistom  to  seek  for  them 
entirely  behind  the  eurtaiTi,  and  to 
omit  any  seai'ch  for  them  lu  front  of 
it  Bat  in  troth  there  are  faults 
on  both  sides.  If  the  actors  are 
without  good  training  (and  tJbdSy 
although  the  best  foonded  accusa- 
tion against  them,  is  not  their  own 
fault,  for  how  can  they  go  to  school 
when  there  is  no  scliool  to  go  to  ?) 
the  audieneen  are  without  know- 
ledge and  clLScrimination.  For  the 
due  appreciation  of  every  kind  of 
art  a  certain  amount  of  previous 
ednoalioii  is  rsqnisite'—the  eye  and 
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the  ear  and  the  mmd  must  have 
^one  through  some  diaoiplina  hefiora 

justice  cau  be  done  to  aaj  great 
efoi  of  the  painter,  the  musical 
oomposer,  or  ihe  poet,  ami  beforo 
the  full  amnmit  of  delight  and 
enjo^meiit  which  it  should  produce 
cau  be  derived  from  it.  The  theatre 
is  not  exempt  iVoiu  this  law.  Some 
acquaintance  with  the  drama  in 
general,  some  previona  experience 
of  the  play-hooae^  aoma  knoidedge 
of  ihe  namea  and  peraons  even  of 
the  performers,  are  wanted  for  the 
ioil  enjoyment  of  the  theatre.  How 
many  persons  in  a  modem  Enghsh 
audience  combine  these  qualifica- 
tions, or  indeed  possess  any  of 
them  ?  In  former  days  when  the 
theatres  were  few  aud  regularly  fre- 
quented by  all  elanaon,  the  greet  mar 
joriiy  in  any  given  andienoe  ironld 
oonsiat  of  habitual  play-goers ;  bat 
atproBenl  it>  ia  probably  the  other 
way.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
apectators  are  not  residents  in  Lon- 
don, but  are,  ko  to  Sjieak,  casuals 
from  the  country,  and  they  brincf 
nothiner  with  them  but  the  mune} 
paid  for  their  places,  and  their  own 
desire  to  be  amused.    The  ohild'a 

Sleasuio  in  the  firat  play  can  never 
e  lealiaed  by  a  grown*iip  d&nUani 
at  the  theatre ;  aud  although  some 
ignorance  ia  biisa,  it  is  not  always 
folly  to  be  wise.  Yet  we  confess 
once  f  o  liare  envied  the  innocence 
of  a  couple  <vf  ]»eople  who  sat  in  the 
pit  at  a  pertoniiance  of  liotneo  atui 
JuUrf.  They  were  evidently  friends, 
and  as  the  drop  fell  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act,  one  of  them  oheerved 
to  the  other :  *  There  aeema  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  bad  blood  between 
those  two  familiea.'  These  indeed 
were  simple  and  reverent  play-goers, 
forgetful  of  themselves,  and  absorbed 
by  the  interest  of  the  piece,  of  whom 
mo\^  perhaps  are  to  be  usually  found 
in  the  pit  and  tralleries  of  the  more 
fashionable  houses,  tlian  m  the  stalls 
and  boxes,  where  i^oranoe,  coupled 
witii  conceit  and  fiivoUty,  maj 
sometimes  be  seen  in  nnabeahedself- 


oomplacenoy.  Hr.  Webster,  in  Ids 
evidence,  says  he  has  {dayed  to 

better  audiences,  and  more  discreett^ 
at  the  Standard,  Oity,  and  Surrey 
Theativs  than  at  the  west  end.  Itia 
amon^;  the  better  dresse<l  port  of  tli»- 
audience  that  there  is  the  ti  *  <|U(-ut 
remark,   the  foolish  and  ili-tuiied 
question,  and  the  perpetual  chattt  r, 
which    distract   those  who  have 
oooiezeallj  to  see  and  hear  the  play, 
and  not  merdy  to  get  throng 
an  evening.   Another  modem  gne- 
vance  is  the  move  to  get  away  and 
catch  the  train,  which  is  now  fK> 
often  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
interrnption,  and  i*^  <mv  of  the  many 
nulsiuices  appuileuuiit  to  the  rapidly 
enUu'giug  area  of  suburban  resi- 
dence.   All  this  goes  to  esUibli^h 
that  the  public^  knowing  no  better, 
ia  aatisiied  with  an  inferior  article, 
presented  (except  aa  to  aoenety, 
<&c.)  in  an  in&riorway.   ^^le  grand 
object  of  managera  ia  to  have 
pieces  to  secure  a  long  run,  and  cover 
the  outlay  of  '  mountine^ '    F<  >r  this 
purpose  a  few  strikin*^  situations 
pity  botti'r  than  passion,  Ianr^uat»x% 
ui  plot,  and  the  criticism  of  the  presij 
and  of  the  discerning  few  in  the 
andieneea  ia  powerleaa  to  ootncst 
the  prevailing  Md  taatek 

The  importance  of  restricting  the 
number  of  theatres  Uoensed  for  the 
representation  of  the  regoJar  drama, 
with  a  view  of  maintaining"  tlie 
best  interests  of  hist rio^iic  art,  wns 
much  insisted  up^  n  \\  Iten  the  Select 
C»*inmittee  on  Di  amatic  Litenitnro 
sat  in  1832.  But  that  Coniumtco 
reported  that  in  tiieir  opinion  the 
exclnsive  privilegeB  aooorded  to 
Druiy  Lane  and  Govent  Garden, 
had  neither  preserved  the  dignity 
of  the  drama,  nor  been  of  much  ad- 
Taiitafje  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
theatres  themselves.  Indeed,  the 
Committer'  >oein  to  hare  thoug^lii 
(as  the  evidence  amply  pixjved} 
that  the  patent  theati*es  were  in 
snch  a  bad  way  that  nothing  couid 
make  them  worse;  an  assertion 
which  ooald  not  now  he  made 
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with  truth  of  the  mBjotitj  of  tbe 

regolar  London  tlicntres,  which  are 
probablj  a  mnnli  ])etter  property  to 
their  owners  and  lessees,  at  this 
tii^p,  than  the  honses  of  the  Lane 
foid  the  Garden  ever  were.  The  gi-eat 
wok  of  tbat  Oommiiiee,  lioweTer, 
WM  to  seciiTB  &  1)€ttefr  rcmiitiorBifaon 
dramatic  authors  than  was  pre- 
rionslvto  be  obtained  :  and  fortius 
dramatic  authors  shouhl  be  yevy 
grdteftil,  although  it  was  no  more 
ttan  fin  act  of  bare  justice  to  them. 
Whether  the  better  payment  has 
really  insnped  a  more  oonsia&t  mj^ 
ply  of  ft  better  ttrtiele  to^pnblic 
is  a  quesiaoii  upon  which  opmion 
must  remaan  much  divided. 

In  1832  Mr.  Macrcady  c^aTe  evi- 
dence before  th<'  Committee,  and 
his  vaVnable  opmion  was  t^iunst 
the  openiiiL;;  of  more  theatres  as  a 
likely  meajis  of  multiplying  good 
ictoro.  If  tiM  ilieBtree  were  thrown 
open  the  pablic  would  Boflfar  in  oon* 
seqnenee  of  the  efficient  oompasties 
beuig  brok^  np.  He  also  gave  as 
area5?on  fnr  the  decline  of  acting, 
that  the  pTofession  of  an  actor  is  so 
Hnreqniting-  that  no  one  with  the 
power  of  doing  better  for  himself 
inraMddiberatelytakeitvp.  There 
lif  howeTOT)  now  eome  oTidenoethftt 
the  prospects  of  the  etage  as  a  pro- 
fNSiiin  are  rising,  and  that  more 
jOTinjr  mm  tliaii  fonnerly  are  turn- 
ing tl(<->Tr  nrtention  to  it. 

Ch  i :  l:  .  of  hours  and  social  habits, 
and  the  greater  facilities  affordetl 
by  cheap  books  and  hj  the  cir- 
colating  Kbrazy,  fbr  mtelkctoal 
amoaement  and  excitement  at  home, 
hnt  bH  been  at  work  to  keep  people 
away  from  the  theatre.  As  Hazlitt 
expressed  it,  the  press  has  been  the 
ruin  of  the  stage.  While  so  much 
has  chnn*]fed,  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  alteration  in  the 
boon  and  prieee  of  the  London 
tbeitreii.  Alrandred  years  ago  the 
jerfbrmanees  eommeneed  at  Dniry 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  at  six 
o'clock,  and  the  prices  of  admission 
Were — to  the  bozefl^tiye  shillings ;  to 


the  pit,  three  shillings ;  and  to  the 
gallery,  two  sliil lings.  In  those 
times  five  o'clock  was  the  latest 
dinner  hour  for  fasliionahle  people, 
and  the  vast  Imlk  of  London  would 
be  dining  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

I4»tl J,  there  has  been  for  some 
yean  paet  the  oonntep  attraction  of 
the  nnigic-halle  and  the  casinofi, 
which  must  obviously  draw  away 
part  of  the  theatncal  audiences,  and 
wVirli  has  led  to  the  efforts  now 
makmg  bytlie  reofular  theatres  to 
protect  themselves  from  encroach- 
ment^  m  the  same  spirit  that  thirty 
Tears  ago  mored  tne  old  patented 
honees  to  clamour  for  increased  pro- 
tection against  their  yormger  rivals . 

The  social  and  moral  bearings  of 
public  places  of  annisoTiM  Tit  in  Inrp-e 
towns,  very  properly  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
of  last  session.  The  costumes  of 
the  baUet-dancers,  and  i&e  regala- 
tiona  of  the  so-called  *  canteen '  at 
the  A]hambv%  in  Leicester  Square, 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  in<iiiii7. 
Honourable  members  were  cnrious 
about  the  qnantit}-  of  muslin  in  the 
skirts  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
ballet,  and  very  anxious  for  infor- 
mation npon  the  possibiUty  of  ad- 
mission  to  the  place  of  refreshment 
so  benevolently  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  establishment  during  the 
honrf  of  performance.  They  were 
also  careful  to  inquire  into  the  secu- 
rities ado|)ted  against  danci^er  from 
fire,  nnd  for  the  health  and  geuenil 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  audiences. 
These  are  clearly  vety  serious  points, 
bnt  like  many  other  important  mat- 
ters in  this  land  of  liberty,  they 
have  come  to  be  rej^latcd  (if  at  all) 
rather  by  the  growth  of  a  legal  fic- 
tion than  hy  tlie  direct  action  of 
the  leirislature  or  government. 

By  the  statute  law  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  EUtabeth,  professed  sta^- 
players  were  classed  as  vagabonds, 
stordy  beggars,  and  rognes,  and 
only  Fueh  companies  of  actors 
conld  hope  for  personal  security 
or  claim  rospeotability,  as  belonged 
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to  the  househoM  establishment  of 
the  Sovereign  or  of  some  j^^reat 
lord.  HoTioe  the  still  eoiitiiiued 
phrase  of  '  Her  Majesty's  si  rvants/ 
and  hence  the  commencement  of 
the  control  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlam,  as  the  cliief  officer  of  tlie 
royal  household.  The  records  of 
liis  office  show  that  from  1628  to 
1660,  the  Tjt)rd  Chamberlain  licensed 
or  closed  theatres,  interfered  in  the 
C'opyriir^if  <»f  })liij8,  and  either  per- 
sonally, or  tliroupfh  the  Mastor 
of  the  lievels,  eunipletely  conti*olled 
the  managers  and  aetoi*8.  Cliarles 
ll/s  patents  to  Killiffrew  and  Da- 
Tenant  date  from  i&%  and  1663 ; 
their  holders  united  in  1692  i|i 
order  to  create  an  ezclnsiye  mo- 
nopoly for  their  benefit.  Bat  in 
1695,  William  lU.  gr-nuted  a  li- 
cense to  Brftorton,  whicli  was  con- 
verted into  a  renewable  {)atcnt,  and 
it  was  nuder  tliese  authorities  that 
the  Hole  priviK'<re  of  representing  tlie 
regular  tlrauia  \s  ;is  fur  t»o  long  niaiu- 

tcuiied  by  Dru^  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden.  The  Italiaa  Opera  House 
was  opened  under  license  from 
Queen  Anno  to  Sir  John  Ysnhrugh 
in  1704,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
give  plays.  From  1778  the  Hay- 
mnrket  theatre  was  licensed  for  the 
rugulax  drama,  bnt  only  during  the 
summer  montlis  when  the  great 
theatres  were  closed.  In  1 809  the 
Adelphi  and  Lyceum  appeared,  with 
licenses  for  'musicsl  dnunatio  enter- 
tttinmentB^  and  ballets  of  action,'-^ 
*  harlettas,  music  and  dancing,  spec* 
tacle  and  pantomime.'  At  various 
intervals  fcllowed  the  Olympic,  St. 
James's,  and  Strand  Tlieatres.  All 
these  houses  M'ere  within  tlie  limits 
of  the  Lord  Clmmberlain's  jurisdic- 
tion ;  tliat  is  to  say,  in  the  Ivber- 
ties  of  Westminster,  where  the 
Court  resided ;  and  the  theatres  on 
the  Surrey  side  or  elsewhere  were 
beyond  his  controL  Li  1737,  au 
Act  of  Parliament  recognised  and 
extended  the  powers  of  the  Gham* 
berlain,  who  was  to  errant  licenses 
fur  theatrical  entertaiiuuents  within 


the  city  and  liberties?  of  Westmin- 
ster,  and  wherever  tlie  Sovereign 
might  reside  ;  and  he  was  to  license 
all    new   ])lays  throuL'hout  Great 
Britain.    The  Act  oi  -5th  George 
n.,  chapter  30,  passed  in  1751,  is 
the  Act  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
chief  discussions  and  difficulties  on 
the  proper  limits  and  definition  of 
stage-plays.    This  Act  was  due  to 
a  pamphlet  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Henry  Fielding  (quoted   by  Mr. 
Pownall  in  his  evidence),  entitled 
An  IiKpiirt/  into  tJie  Coiufes  of  flu 
late  Increase  of  Rohher^,  ^'c,  which 
ho  ascribed  to  the  increased  luxury 
of  the  higher  classes,  aiid  the  at* 
tempt  to  imitate  them  bj  the  lower 
classes,  and  ho  recommended  some 
rep^lation  of  the  places  of  enter- 
tamment  frequented  by  the  lowest 
orders.    The  Act  indeed  is  entitled 
'An  Act  for  ihv  better  prcvfiitinir 
thefts  and  robbt-ries,  and  tor  regu- 
lating places  of  public  entertain- 
ments, and  punishing  persons  keep- 
ing disorderly  houses.'    And  the 
sorts  of  amusements  it  was  intended 
to  stop  were  bear-baiting,  cndgd- 
playing,  bull  and  dog  fights,  or 
womed  fighting  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing for  a  new  shift.    It  cmpowcral 
magistr.ites  to  license   houses  for 
music,  dancing,  and  pubhc  enter- 
tainment after  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  with  heavy  penal  ties  for 
infringuig  its  provisions,  from  which 
however  thejpatent  theatres.  Crown 
and  Lord  Chamberlain's  licenses 
were  excepted.    It  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  *  daneing*  cont^^'niplated  in 
thu?  Act  was  not  a  performance  on 
tfic stage,  but  thedancing of  tliecom- 
pany  assembled  at  a  tavern  or  other 
public  place  to  amuse  themsLlrea. 
Under  this  Act  the  Lord  Chuiulx-r- 
iuiii  granted  licenses  concurrently 
irith  tlie  magistrates  for  such  ob- 
jects as  concerts,  masquerades,  red- 
tations,  astronomical  lectures  (let  ub 
be  thatddnl  that  these  dreaiy  affairs 
no  longer  exist  among  the  amuse- 
ments of  London,  even  in  Lent),  fan- 
tocciniy  oratorios,  exhibitions  with 
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music,  and  so  forth.    In  i  S43,  iur* 
iherlegtslation  extended  thelicmdon 
am      ihe  Lord  Ghamberlaiii'fl 
jon8dictioi&  to  tiie  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  the  limits  of 
ihe  metn^litsji  parh'a!r.( ntary  bo- 
ronghs,  and  provided  for  the  regular 
h'cf-nsini^   of  country  theatres  by 
magistrates.  It  .so  defined  the  mean- 
ing of  *  stage-pliiys,'  that  (as  Mr. 
Spencer  I'onsonby  informs  us  in  the 
well  drawn  paper  handed  in  by 
Um  to  the  Uommittee)  the  Lord 
Cfaamberlain  decided  to  mntthe 
■me  form  of  license  to  all  London 
flmtree,  whether  formerly  under 
Us  power,  or  for  the  first  time  then 
brought  -within  it.   All  the  theatres 
nnd  saloons   had  license  to  give 
suiije-plays  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word;  stafje-plays  Ix'ino;  defined 
to  include  *  tragedy,  con\edy,  farce, 
opera,  burletta,   interlude,  melo- 
dnma,  pantomime,  or  other  enter* 
taimnent  of  the  stage,  or  any  part 
tfaereof.'    All  respectable  places  of 
entertainment  then  in  existence  are 
said  to  hare  received  licenses,  but 
in  the  case  of  saloons  connected 
with  taverns  (of  which  several  then 
existed),  the  rule  was  enforeed  that 
the  entrance  should  not  be  through 
the  bar  or  tap- room  of  the  tavern ; 
ud  that  no  drinking  or  smoking 
should  be  allowed,  and  that  no 
saloon  should  open  before  5  p.m. 
The  object  of  this  eridently  was  to 
assimilate  them  as  far  as  possible 
tn  the  reprtxlar  theatres;  and  in  fiet 
the  four  of  them  whieh  still  survive 
:t.«  places  of  ])ul)lie  amusement  have 
become  regular  theatres. 

By  the  Act  of  1 787,  magii>ti*ates 
ooidd  g^ve  temporary  licenses  fbr 
tiisatrical  performances  described 
as  *  tragedies,  comedies,  interludes, 
operas,  plays^  or  fiu'ces,'  but  not 
ivithtn  imeatf  miles  of  London,  nor 
near  a  royal  residence.  But  this 
did  not  affect  the  metropolis,  and  so 
fer  as  London  was  concerned  there 
were,  previous  to  1843,  various 
theatres  and  saloons  illegallv  open 
(or  stage  performances,  whicn  were 
VOL.  UXT.— «««  CCOCILY. 


beyond  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  old 
jurisdiction,  cpnfined  as  it  was  to 
the  liberties  of  Westminster,  and 
for  which  no  legal  Uoense  seems  to 
have  been,  in  fact,  possible.  The 
number  of  theatres  now  open  in 
London  under  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's license  (including  the  Grallery 
of  lUustmtion  iu  Regent-street,  and 
the  new  theatre   in  Hoi  born)  is 
twenty-six,  to  which  must  be  added 
Co  vent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane. 
There  are  between  thirty  and  forty 
music  halls,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  proper  request  for  leave  to 
open  a  new  theatre  has  oyer  been 
refused.    It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ]>nhh*c  duties  of  the  Lord 
Chaml)eriain  are  two-fold.    He  has 
to  license  each  particular  building 
destined  for  a  theatre,  as  well  as  to 
license  plays  to  be  performed  at 
any  place.   His  business  in  the  one 
case  is  to  be  satisfied  of  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  structure,  of  its 
security  against  fire,  the  efficiency 
of  its  means  of  ingress  and  e^ess, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  in  the  other,  to 
act  as  censor,  and  to  ])revent  the 
performance  of  anything  of  an  im- 
inoml  or  impolitic  nature.  Every 
care  is  taken,  by  an  annual  inspec- 
tion, to  enforce  continued  compli- 
ance with  the  necessary  conditions 
of  architectural  safely,  and  there  is 
no  room  for  difierence  of  opinion  on 
the  propriety  of  having  some  central 
authority  for  the  material  protec- 
tion of  the  public. 

The  otlu  r  hninch    of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  jui-isdiction  ni(!ets 
with   gcneml,    but  not,  perhaps, 
universal  acquiescence.    It  seems, 
however,  clearly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  such  superinten- 
dence oyer  what  is  tobe  said  or  done 
upon  the  stage  with  regard  to  *  the 
preservation  of  good  manners,  dc 
comm,  or  of  the  public  peace,'  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Act  of  1843. 
The  good  feeling  of  the  audiences 
may  in  oreneral  be  i*elied  upon  to 
check  and  put  down  any  outrageous 
violations  of  moral  propriety.  But 
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amusing  mis6hief  miglit  get  estab- 
lished if  not  prohibits  <i  h^  tho  first 
insi  jiTicc.  There  are  attractivt^  bnt 
dariLTfrouH  exhibitions  like  flio^-f  ni' 
Van  Ambiirgh  ajid  Blond  in,  and 
there  are  political,  personal  aiid  in- 
iemationaJ  topics  and  allofiions,  and 
(under  pertictilar  and  temporary 
circiimsiiuioee)  even  entire  plajs, 
whioii  it  is  wcdl  to  have  the  power 
of  keeping  off  the  stage.  The  power, 
however,  of  refusing  to  hcense  a 
ne"w  plaj  has  been  rnreTy  exercised. 
Dmiug  the  last  fourteen  years  2,797 
pieces  have  been  submitted  for 
license,  and  of  these  only  19  have 
been  refused.  The  titles  of  tho&e  at 
once  suggest  the  reasons  for  the 
refiisal.  The  pieces  prohibited 
are  either  founded  on  sacred  sub- 
jects, or  derived  (torn  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  or,  like  a  piece  entitled 
TJie  Last  Slave  (Federals  and 
Confederates),  intended  for  repre- 
senUition  jit  Liverpool,  appealed  to 
eicited  poHtic;d  feelings.  In  1859 
Jack  Sht'j^j-xinl  was  for  the  future 
forbidden  at  all  theatres,  but  pro- 
bably not  before  its  jgierfonDanoe  had 
raised  np  many  living  rivals  of  its 
hero.  The  due  execution  of  this 
portion  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
functions  requires  a  union  of  quali- 
ties T"int  often  found  in  combination. 
They  can  at  no  time  have  been  dis- 
charged bettor  than  by  the  gentle- 
man who  now  fills  the  important 
post  of  theatrical  adviser  to  the 
Jjord  Ghsmberlatn.  Tho  present 
ezandner  of  pla^ s  adds,  to  the 
highest  excellencies  of  a  sdiolar 
and  a  gentleman,  a  remarkable  ac- 
quaintance with  dramatic  literature, 
and  a  long  and  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  staire.  Witnesces  vrho  dis- 
agree  in  otlier  things,  are  unanimous 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  tiict  and 
courtesy  with  which  he  discharges 
the  delicate  and  responsible  duties 
which  are  cotifided  to  him.  AH 
must  pity  his  annual  hard  &te  in 
having,  just  before  Boxing  39%hty 
to  read  through  all  the  pantomimes 
and  burlesques,  with  all  ^eir  *  busi- 
ness,' pnt  down  upon  paper. 


Tlie  great  present  contest  is  be- 
tween tlie  music-halls  which  have 
sprinig-  mto  existence  dnrinrr  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  regular 
theatres,  and  here  the  interests  of 
property  and  private  enterprise  come 
into  play,  as  well  as  those  of  art^ 
and  of  Public  eanyenienee  and 
marali^.  These  places  of  entertain- 
ment differessentially  from.  anytfatDg 
which  preceded  then,  for  they  com- 
bine in  themselves  every  feature  of 
the  tavern  or  pnhlie-honso,  "with 
every  material  applumce  for  use  as 
concert-rooms,  or  for  the  acting  of 
plays.  Drink  and  solid  refreshments 
are  served  to  the  company,  who  can 
at  t2ieir  ease  enjoy  thiBni  sitting  at 
tables  ;  smoking  is  general,  and 
there  is  all  the  theatrical  apparatus 
of  orchestra^  fbotlu^ts,  stage,  cur- 
tain, and  scenery.  They  have  every- 
thing ready  for  the  jx^iHTormaTice  of 
regular  thcktn'cal  entertainments^ 
except  an  admitted  legal  authority 
to  do  so.    Some  confine  themselves 
to   musical  selections,  which,  al- 
though sometimes  involving  the  use 
of  quasi- stage  costume,  do  not 
directly  chalknge  rivalry  with  IS- 
pilar  operatic  parformanoee.  Others 
have   dialogues,  or  part  peribr* 
mances,  which,  although  trenching 
on  the  domains  of  the  drama,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  actually  in- 
vading them.  But  at  the  AJhambra, 
in  Leicester  Sqtiare,  which,  from 
its  size  and  impurtance,  and  from 
the  interest  taken  in  its  aSairs,  now 
occupies  the  front  of  the  battle  of 
the  music-halls,  there  is  a  nighty 
performance  of  ballet,  which  has 
especially  provoked  legal  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  adverse 
forces  of  theatrical  proprietors,  who 
justly  conceive  their  own  profits  to 
i)e  in  danger.    The  ballets  at  the 
Alhambraare  said  to  be  the  best  over 
given  iu  London,  and  the  musicsl 
perfonuaaces  are  good  at  other 
places,  where  music  is  made  the 
chief  object   But  the  better  these 
performances  are  the  worse  fer  the 
theatres,  whose  benches  they  ilun 
by  exercittng  a  more  potent  attno* 
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tioB  tiyn  thwiiiwiyeB,  and  the 
jtronger  the  theatrical  hostility 
against  Uiem.    The  great  eaie  ii 

Wiijan  against  Strangf  was  bron^ht 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Picas 
in  November  1865,  but  ^vitli  no 
rery  coiiclu-sive  result,  owing'  to  the 
iurm  of  the  proceeding  in  which 
Ibe  opinion  of  the  Court  was  de- 
fired,   la  thecaaesubnifttedtothe 
Ooarl  it  was  in  rabsiaiioe  ateted 
that  the  Alhambra  was  a  pUce  of 
|Ribhc  resort,  licen^d  by  the  justices, 
with  a  lofty  and  extensive  interior; 
and  ha  Tin     in  the  part  wlierc  tin 
pit  would  Ix.'  in  an  jicknowled^-d 
tiitatrt',  a  fcipaoc  occupied  by  tables, 
at  which  refi-eslinients  are  served. 
There  were  alho  balconieb  anxi  sialls, 
IB  Qteheatea  with  a  toJX  band,  a 
itife  and  proafwinm,  with  foot- 
%hta  and  side*]ighiB,  a  onrtain, 
and  wings  and  grooves  fixraoenei, 
«ith  drope    and  flies,   and  aU 
the  stnn^  appointments  of  a  regular 
theatre.    In  fact,  one  of  the  elalx)- 
rate  piecea  of  scenery  at  that  time 
used  at  the  Aliiambra,  lian  since 
betu  transported  to  ParLs  and  em- 
ployed with  great  effect  at  the  Porte 
k-Mariin.  There  was  s  faaUet  with 
Bxty  or  seventy  performers,  who 
came  down  thraigh  a  lai^  openinff 
at  the  top  of  a  platform  painted 
Hke  rocks,  and  danced  down  to  the 
stage,  aft  er  wliich  they  formed  into 
tifo  parties  and  danced  a  "pas  de 
i"^ufr}ari{^  or  dai!^r  dance.  This 
tauied  in  seveml  of  the  females 
standing  over  others  as  if  in  tn- 
araph,  and  retirii^  when  others 
CIBM  fiirward  holding  property — aioi 
flf  flouiae  land,  or  thne  per  esMts»» 
but  sham  palm  leaves— in  tiieir 
hands,  and  danoed  wsving  ^^rr*. 
and  formed  an  avenue,  as  if  expect- 
ing an  arrival    Tlien  a  Ifidv  dancer, 
who  at  a  i-eg  aiar  theatre  would  be 
called       prfnnlere  diuisntsi^^  ymssed 
between  the  others,  who  retired  while 
•hi  performed  aj^of  setd  with  ges- 
tans.  The  othoas  teased  groups, 
fUag  the  palm  IsaToa  so  as  io  xe- 
feasai  die  epeaing  of  a  isiver^  sod 


some  had  'property'  called  a  palH- 
Hade,  and  danced  with  it  so  as  to 
xepcessBtnbasketof  flowers.  Several 

more  jmfn  f^evh  having  been  executed 
by  the  preniih'f,  the  rest  went 
through  other  evolutions  and  the 
p<  rtj  irmance  conelud*'(f .  Td  such  a 
diy  and  formal  residuum  as  this,  is 
reaaoed  a  gay  and  brilliant  ballet, 
when  passed  through  the  alembic 
of  one  leeal  mind,  in  oider  io  be 
submitted  to  the  further  operataon 
of  other  legal  minds.  The  qnes- 
tion  raised  was  whether  the  per- 
f  n  ^miu'e  thus  described  was  lawftj 
without  the  T.ord  Cliamberlnin's 
license,  and  although  most  persons 
on  readiiig  the  description  would 
be  mcliued,  oil-hand,  to  say  that  it 
was  not,  yet  the  judges  did  not^ 
vnder  the  oixoamstanoes^  aae  ftfavr 
way  to  sastawning  that  yiew.  The 
question  left  to  the  Court  was,  iiw 
deed,  one  of  hct  rather  than  of  law^ 
and  it  was  difficult  for  learned  judges 
to  decide  on  the  true  nature  of  a 
peiibrniance  which  they  had  not 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  seeing  in 
person.  The  Chief  Justice  Erie  said 
it  was  a  question  of  degree,  and  was 
not  prepared  to  define  where  daaf" 
cing  ceased  to  beUkwfhl  andbeoame 
a  stsge-plsf  .  The  ballei  at  the 
Alhambra  may  have  been  verj 
near  to  being  a  dramatic  pecfixw 
mance,  but  the  Chief  Justice  was  tm- 
ablo  to  say,  from  the  desrription 
before  him,  that  the  point  oi  L''ree 
at  wliich  music  and  dancing  ]><  c  1  t  hos 
a  stage-play,  had  been  passed.  Tiie 
other  judges  inclined  to  think  that 
the  perfocmance  described  was  * 
stef^e-plagr,  bat  felt  thai  tiiey  wm 
without  moHiis  snffieient  to  enaUe 
them  to  interfere  as  uposL  a  question 
of  law.  Thus  the  matter  ended  with- 
out nny  efPective  judicial  decision 
on  the  grave  points  in  dispute,  but 
the  immediate  result  was,  that  there 
might  have  been  performed  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  a  pas  de 
iembj'Mi.  Strange  and  Mir.  Wigan, 
in  wmflh  ICr.  Strange  might  (ao* 
cording  to  the  hoemess  of  this 
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ballet)  liave  stood  oyer  Mr.  Wigan 
* aa  if  in  triumph.'  The  Alhambra 
has  since  increased  its  attractions, 
but  unless  the  learned  judges  could 
be  induced  to  sit  in  banc  there  and 
witness  the  performances  "with  their 
own  judicial  eyes,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  Hiat  a  more  eSbotive  ccm* 
chuion  can  be  obtained.  In  the 
oaeee  of  other  mnaic-hallB  where 
perfonnances  baTC  been  attempted 
with  dialogue,  and  of  a  more  de- 
cidedly dramatic  cTiarac^ter,  there 
has  been  no  difficulty  in  stopping 
them. 

With  the  music-halls  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  iiuw  has  nothing  to 
do.    They  have  the  magistrates* 
*  mnsie  and  dancing '  license ;  and 
unless  they  want  a  heense  for  stage- 
plays,  they  would  have  no  occasion 
to  approai^him.  A  little  confusion, 
and  perhaps  some  prcgndioe  against 
the  theatres  in  the  pending  discus- 
sion, has  been  created  by  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  theatri- 
cal licence  (under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ptussed  ill  1835),  as  well  a.s 
the  magistrates*  'music  and  dancing' 
license,  oonlbrs  the  right  to  have  a 
spirit  license  direct  from  tiie  Excise 
Office,  a  pnTilege  of  which  theatri- 
cal managers  have  veiy  naturally 
availed  themselves.    Vigorous  but 
ineffectual  attempts  wer<'  made  to 
prove,  from  the  nioutlis  of  sf>me  of 
the  witnesses  examined  bei'oi  i'  the 
Committee,    tliat   in   the  regular 
London  theatres  there  is  a  consider- 
able demand  for  drink,  and  that 
the  snpply  of  it  is  regarded  as  an 
important  item  of  profit,  as  it  is 
admitted  to  be  at  the  music-halls. 
They  were,  indeed,  as  frequent  and 
constant  as  the  efforts  employed  to 
show  that  the  (hvlnio  of  the  drama 
dated  from  the  mi;  o  luction  by  John 
Kemble  of  elephants  upon  tlie  stage. 
No  drinking  or  smoking,  however, 
is  allowed  in  the  audience  part  of  a 
theatre,  and  no  sncoess  resulted 
|h>m  the  endeavonrto  extract  an 
opinion  that  thero  is  vety  little 
difference  between  a  regnlar  theatre 


in  this  respect  and  the  music-hallB. 
The  Ijord  Chamberlain's  depart- 
ment have  insist<}d  that  the  drama 
and  drinking  should  ho  kept  sepa- 
rate a«  much   as  possible.  The 
music-halls  must  look  in  a  grt-at 
measure  for  remuneration  to  the 
nrofits  on  the  sale  of  drink  and  re- 
neshments,  and  even  boast  that  tbeae 
profits  enable  tiiem  to  provide  a 
better  entertainment  for  uieir  audi- 
ences.   At  the  theatres  the  taking 
of  refreshment  is  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  the  dnty  and  pleasure  of  the 
evening,  in  witnessing  tlie  perform- 
ance on  the  stage ;  while  at  the 
music-hall  the  ballet,  or  whatever 
else  may  occupy  the  performers' 
portion  of  the  miilding  is  not  the 
only  or  principal  indncement  to  visit 
the  place.  Devilled  kidneys,  Welsh 
rabbits,  gin  and  water,  and  segsrs, 
at  least  equally  divide  attention  with 
what  is  going  forward  on  the  l)lut- 
form ;    and  no    inijuirtial  person, 
placed  in  a  theatre  or  a  music-hall, 
could  for  one  moment  doubt  wliere 
he  was.    The  statement  handed  in 
on  behalf  of  the  London  Music- 
Hiall  Proprietors'  Ftoteotion  Asso- 
ciation,whiIe  it  repndiatesibe  profits 
on  refreshments  as  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  musio-halls,  very  &irly 
admits  that  enjoyment  at  them  is 
derived  from  the  privilcLre  of  srao- 
kiiiL"  and  the  lounge  while  v^  itiiess- 
mg  the  performance;  and  this  seems 
to  indicate  a  state  of  miud  hardly 
favourable  for  receiving  the  highest 
or  best  dzamatb  impressions,  and 
to  aflford  a  candid  criterion  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  listless  frequenter 
of  uie  music-hall  from  the  attentive 
occupant  of  a  seat  in  any  part  of  a 
theatre.    On  the  point,  however,  of 
the    supposed    incnmpRtibih'ty  of 
smoking  and  the  drama,  it  is  re* 
iiiaikahle  that  only  one  ^v^tness, 
namely,  Mr.  F.  G.Tomlins,  made  any 
allusion  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  most 
palmy  da^  of  English  drsmstic 
art,  gmAlrmg  yns  nniversal  in  tiis 
theatre.    AJl  Shakespeare's  p^ 
must  have  been  prodnced  and  acted 
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ia  ft  ^uck  n^tuMphtite  of  tobaoeo- 
smobe^  riaiiig  in  clonds  from  erery 
piit  of  the  house,  and  from  the 

stige  itself  where  the  *  swells'  of 
the  period  occupied  their  pri^'ileged 
sUfols.  In  addition  to  the  quotations 
made  hy  }tf  r,  Tomhnfl,  it  maybe  noted 
that  Master  Prynne,  in  liis  Hutno- 
iiiaffu',  published  in  1633,  seeks  to 
aggravate  hi»  a<,*cu»iitiuns  by  de- 
DoaBciiig  the  play-house  as  a  place 
*  where  we  pot,  the  can,  tiie  tobaooo- 
pipe  are  alwaya  walking  till  the 
play  be  ended  i*  and  no  doubt  the 
public  at  the  Bed  Bull,  the  Fortune, 
or  the  Globe,  enjoyed  the  facilities 
of  refreshment  during  the  perfor- 
mance, which  are  now  denied  to  the 
i\^ukr  theatres,  and  can  only  be 
obtain^  at  the  so-called  music- 
halk. 

It  is  plam  that  if  the  music-halls 
were  licensed  to  act  plays,  they 
would  not  meddle  maoh  with  the 
more  important   regions  of  the 
drama.    Their  pieces  must  be  short 
and  light,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  a  chanL'iT^c^r  ^"^^  movincr  andie^iee; 
and,  as  Mr.  btrange  of  the  Alhambra 
himself    declared,  Shakespeare's 
plays  would  never  be  thonglit  of 
there,  becam^e,  in  fact,  they  would 
not  be  heard.    It  is  nerertheless 
probable  that  if  the  music-halls 
voe  allowed  to  perform  the  regular 
dramas  even  of  the  lighter  kind,  the 
existing  theatres  wofhl  be  injured, 
and  possibly  even  more  than  by  an 
increase  in  tlio  miTiibtT  of  rejE^lar 
theatres,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
actors   would    unquestionably  be 
affected  by  it.    Perhaps  it  might 
tend  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
Me^  but  would  scarcely  have  the 
^ect  of  elevating  the  profession  to 
whioh  tbey  belong ;  and  tliey  should 
WUmber  thftt  the  respectability  of 
the  player  depends  largely  upon  the 
gt'neral  re??pect  in  which  his  voca- 
tion entitles  itself  to  be  held  ;  and, 
in  the  eiifl,  a  (1(  ]»a>ed  art  may  very 
likuly  lead  to  a  {H  riimnently  lowered 
•sale  of  i-emuaeration.     Some  of 
^•rfdence  giyen  goes  to  show 


that  the  oomnetitton  for  aotors  by 
the  music-halls  makes  it  more  than 

ever  diflb;alt  to  obtain  them  for  tibe 
theatres.  Rising  ability  is  tempted 
by  the  <^qportnnities  of  display  and 

hiofher  pay  afforded  by  performing 
at  more  tbnii  one  place  in  the  same 
eveuuig;  and  althoueli  the  better 
class  of  actors  may  consider  this  a 
degradation,  and  as  fatal  to  the 
proper  study  of  their  art,  it  must 
always  hare  obvious  attractions  for 
the  mass  of  those  seeking  a  liveli- 
hood on  the  stage.  Formerly  the 
school  for  acting  was  in  the  country, 
and  a  London  engagement  was  the 
great  ambition  of  the  provineial 
actor.  Now,  although  in  some 
towns  there  has  lately  been  a  con- 
siderable revival  of  theatrical  in- 
terest, no  good  provincial  school  of 
acting  can  be  said  to  exist.  So  says 
Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  who  dedarea 
tiiat  there  is  at  present  no  school  of 
acting,  confessing  that  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  free  trade  in  the  drama, 
and  admitting  that  he  took  the 
elim'r  to  get  free  trade  for  the 
drama,  and  has  repented  of  it  ever 
since.  The  freedom  of  the  theatres 
has  dispersed  the  talent.  A  man 
who  ought  to  be  doing  walking 

Sitleman  at  Drury  Lime  or  the 
ymarket,  can  play  Hamlet  at 
the  Bast  end,  which  he  naturally 
prefers,  and  get  a  larger  salary  for  . 
it.  A  good  cast  of  an  important 
play  for  all  the  parts  is  now  almost 
impossible.  Mr.  Webster  says  ho 
thinks  it  degrading  to  act  before 
people  who  prefer  drmkina"  and 
smoking  to  the  intellectual  auiuse- 
ment  of  the  drama,  and  he  is 
right ;  but  it  is  not  likely  th»b 
anything  very  inteDectual  wul  ever 
be  presented  to  the  drinking 
and  smoking  audiences.  The  re- 
sult of  fally  extending  the  privi* 
leges  of  the  theatres  to  the  music- 
halls  would  not  be  to  expose  good 
actors  to  degradation  in  performing 
to  ;ni  inattentive  auiiu  nee,  which 
wouiil  never  anawcr  the  purpose  of 
their    proprietors,  but  to  lower 
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andienoB  and  perlbniMn  alike  to  a 
sljle  of  entvHananeiii  afe  no  tune 
partakmg  of  a  liigh  or  impiovin^ 
character.  Mr.  Boaeicaiilt  ga^e  a 
good  answer  on  this  point.  He  was 
askpd  if  tlifre  wn,s  smoking,  entirto'j 
and  drinkiTig  in  the  American 
theatres.  He  said  there  might  be, 
but  there  waa  not ;  for  wliich  he 
accounted  by  saying  that  the 
sndienoe  go  to  the  t£eaire  for  a 
speoifie  imng:  fer  an  mtelleetaal 
"iok  a  eeiisaal  enjoyment^  whioh 
cannot  be  carried  on  togvUier.  The 
intellectual  enjoyment  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  level  wliich  addresses 
it«»e1f  to  the  eye  or  car,  and  which 
can  be  ('iiioTpd  at  tiie  same  time  as 
Rimikuig-,  driiiking,  and  eating ;  bat 
a  pui-ely  intellectual  entertainment, 
such  as  the  drama,  which  requires 
SMBtel  attention  for  iii  enjoyment, 
OMOMt  be  combined  wiui  iheee 
things.  Bat  he  afterwards  gives  it 
as  lus  opinion,  that  the  more  the 
music-halls  are  encouraged  the 
better  the  tlieatrcs  wil?  snoooed, 
keeping  tlie  two,  of  course,  diHtinct 
in  their  fanctions,  because  he  thinks 
that  they  in  fact  cater  for  the 
theatres,  by  aUbrding  a  stepping- 
rtooe  from  tiie  sensual  io  the  inteU 
Isctoal  enjoyments  of  the  people, 
who  win  not  go  straight  ftim  one 
to  the  otiier;  by  wl&h  it  eeems 
that  he  considers  them  to  be  a  sort 
of  border-land  between  the  i)ublic- 
house  proper  and  the  theatre  proper, 
an  (I  that  the  way  from  eatiiiLr  and 
drinkinrr  p?/,*  d  simple  to  the  drama 
pur  et  simple  Ues  through  them. 
We  confess  to  preferring  a  less 
dabioii6  mode  of  diamatic  ranoatMm 
lor  the  people^  and  would  rather  see 
them,  going  to  the  regular  theatres 
by  the  direct  route.  Mr.  Webster, 
Mr.  Buckstone,  and  Mr.  £.  T.  Smith 
are  all  certain  that  the  mnsic-hallR 
damage  the  theatres,  and  especially 
their  half-price ;  and  the  last  of 
these  gentlemen  t  \  intently  has  a 
low  opinion  oi  tlie  taste  of  the 
public,  which  he  belieres  to  be  run- 
lUBg  more  on  nmsio-halls  than  on 


theatres,  'because^'  he  says,  'amin 
can  sit  down  and  drink:  hss  glees  ci 
ffrog,  and  blow  his  ptpe,  ana  enjoff 
himself  there^  not  csating  for  any- 
body.* 

Anothrr  iiif crest  that  mTVht  be 
afl'ected  by  any  change  in  fhr  ]>re- 
sent  system  is  that  of  the  dramatic 
authors,  whose  profits  now  depend 
upon  the  firequeucy  with  which 
their  nieoee  9xe  iqaosonted,  a  pay- 
ment being  due  in  respect  of  everj 
peifonnance  at  all  theatres.  Before 
the  protecting  Act  due  to  the  Com- 
mons Committee  of  183a,  there  was 
no  le<:»7il   penalty  to  prevent  any 
maTiao'V  from  playing  :ni  author's 
piece  without  paying  him  for  it,  if 
it  oonld  only  be  got  hold  of ;  and 
under  tiii.s  .slate  of  things  the  dra- 
matic author's  remuneration  was  de^ 
rired  only  finom  the  sum  agreed  to  be 
pead  for  the  right  of  bringing  it  out, 
and  the  yahie  of  the  Uterary  or  book* 
seUingcopyright.  The  latterhad  long 
ceased  to  be  a  substantial  source  of 
emolument,  except  in  a  very  few 
instances.    There  has  never  been  in 
inoilem  times  snch  a  demand  for 
dramatic  literatun   iis  Prynne  had 
to  complain  of  when  he  wrote  that, 
aethestaUoners  inlbimed  liim,ebove 
forty  thoosuid  play  books  were 
printed  within  two  years,  end  ihii 
they  were  more  Tendible  than  the 
choicest  sermons. 

As  it  is,  a  successful  writer  for 
the  stage  may  hope  to  command  a 
larire  return  for  his  skill  and  ability 
to  produce  a  popular  article.  Mr. 
Boucicanlt  uiiurmed  the  Committee 
that  he  goes  straight  to  the  treasury 
which  he  bo  largely  contributes  to 
fill,  beooming  for  uie  time  a  qnasi* 
partner  in  the  theatre  where  Jus 
piece  is  being  played,  and  agreeing 
to  receive  one  half  of  the  net  profits. 
He  has  had  a  large  experience,  and 
making  it  the  busiTioss  of  his  Hfe» 
has  written  between  180  and  200 
piecxj.s,  some  of  which  have  had 
enormous   runs  in   England  end 
America,  and  haye  been  acted  aU 
ovBrFnmoe.  8ach  an  aathor  might 
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hare  the  sazne  piece  being  jxr- 
fonued  at  five  or  six  different  tlieatros 
on  the  same  uight  in  various  parts 
cf  conntoy,  or,  w  has  lately 
lappenad  to  Mr.  Boacusanlti  thiee 
or  four  London  theatres  may  be 
playing  differmt  new  pieces  hj  him 
&t  the  same  time.  He  has  been  ox- 
ceptioTially  fortunate;  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  have  paid  him  nearly 
20ol.  a  week,  the  Princess's  in 
London,  has  paid  liiin  400I.  a  week, 
and  Kew  York  alone  has  paid  him 
500?.  a  week.  At  one  time  ke  mo- 
nopolised, as  be  states,  two  of  the 
London  theatres  with  two  pieces  for 
fourteen  months.  This  long  ex- 
closion  of  his  fellow  authors  was 
disagreeable  to  Mr.  Boucicault's 
better  feelings,  and,  as  he  says,  he 
senflnmaly  retired  for  a  time  to 
kave  the  space  free  for  others, 
iriiich  need  not  have  happened  if 
there  had  been  more  theatres  in 
London,  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of 
room  for  all.  And  so  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault,  sighinrf,  like  Alexander  the 
Great,  lor  more  worlds  to  conq^uer, 
Ismeats  the  want  of  more  theatres 
at  which  his  pieces  and  those  of 
his  brother  playwrights  can  he  pro- 

Mr.  Horace  Wif^n,  however, 
thinks  that  no  one  man,  unless  he 
were  a  Shakespeare  or  an  Alexander 
Dimias,  could  supply  the  whole  of 
the  London  theatres  with  good 
plays.  He  knows  of  no  snch  man. 
He  cannot  get  any  good  plays, 
althoogh  he  has  offered  large  sums 
of  money  for  them,  and  in  his 
opinion  tho  chief  difHculty  against 
which  London  managers  have  to 
contend  is  that  of  getting  good 
pieces.  He  believes  there  are  very 
few  original  dramatto  oathors  in 
England.  Nearly  all  onr  pieces  for 
the  last  knndred  and  twenty  years 
hare  come  from  abroad.  In  short 
it  m  more  difficult  for  nnv  human 
being  ever  to  ho  a  dramatic  author 
than  it  is,  aeeoi  ding  to  Kasselas,  to 
become  a  poet. 

Ifr.  Tom  Taylor  thinks  there  are 


ali*eady  moro  theatres  than  can  be 
supplied  with  attractive  pieces,  and 
modestly  agrees  iu  acknowledging 
the  difficolty  of  getting  good  plays. 
Net&er  does  he  thine  there  are 
good  actors  enongh  to  satisfy  the 
preset  demand,  or  that  there  is  a 
theatre  in  London  which  is  manned 
as  a  theatre  ouglit  to  be.  He  is 
strong  also  for  keeping  separate  tho 
public-house  element  and  the  dra- 
matic element,  and  sees  in  their 
nubctore  nothing  bni  ftttore  degra- 
dation to  the  drama,  which  it  cannot 
be  safely  left  to  the  public  taste 
alone  to  prevent  ;  and  ho  regrets 
the  absence  of  any  such  houses  as 
the  old  patent  theatres,  where  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  both  in  author- 
ship and  acting  could  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  thmks  there 
is  no  fear  of  nnrtmg  the  drama  by 
the  music-halls,  as  they  have  already 
got  as  low  as  they  can  go.  We 
cannot  accede  to  this,  and  fear  ihrro 
is  tho  possibility  of  things  getting 
much  worse,  and  that  there  is  a 
necessi^  for  more  efficient  and 
reseonable  resnlation  than  the  ezist- 
ine  state  of  we  law  permits.  The 
snoject  is,  indeed,  altogether  one 
of  no  small  importance.  Wo  are 
told  that  there  are  lifty  tlu)u8and 
persons  in  the  London  theatres  and 
other  places  of  entertainment  every 
night,  and  all  the.se  people  are  open 
to  influences  which  may  be  made 
good  or  had.  A  glance  at  the  advert 
tisement  oolnmns  and  provincial  in- 
telligence of  the  Era  will  indicate  to 
any  one  tho  immense  multi]>licatinn 
of  theatres  and  of  places  of  (jna-^i- 
theatrical  amusement  all  over  tho 
country,  and  the  largo  nmulxjr  of 
persons  in  one  way  or  another  in- 
terested in  iJiem.  The  demands  for 
'  first  old  men,'  'good  utility  people,* 
*  low  comedians,'  *  singing  chamber 
maids,'  *  second  old  women,*  *  gents 
for  responsible  business,'  *  first- 
class  niggers,'  and  *  comic  singers,' 
for  theatres  and  music-halls  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  show 
how  extensive  the  taste  is  for  the 
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enteitamments  provided  by  them. 
A  great  opportunity  for  popular  im- 
provement and  education  lies  under 
what  may  at  first  sip^ht  pass  for 
mere  amnsement,  and  it  is  worth 
the  wliilc  of  all  those  who  care  for 
the  mental  advancement  of  the 
peo])le  to  look  after  the  good  that 
may  be  promoted  in  Boihools,  where 
attendance  is  sure  to  be  numerous, 
although  it  is  voluntary ;  and  where 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  Conscience 
clause '  to  secure  their  universal 
usefulness. 

"Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  on  other  points,  it  is 
clear  that  iSbe  law  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  places  of  pnbhc  enter* 
tainment  is  ctmftiBed,  and  inappli- 
cable to  present  circnmstances, 
find  tli'i*  it  rec[uiros  ameiitlment, 
'With  most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  tlie  Committee  wo  heartily 
agree.  It  is  right  that  liie  entire 
regolations  of  tneatres,  mnsic-halls, 
and  other  places  of  public  enter- 
atinment  should  be  placed  under 
a  single  authority ;  and  that  they 
should  he  exercised  hy  an  offi- 
cer of  liigli  position  and  dignity, 
who  would  not  be  open  to  canvass- 
ing or  personal  solicitation  for  or 
against  the  granting  of  any  par* 
ticulsr  licenses,  and  would  have  all 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  an 
individual  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties.  No  better  depositary  of 
this  powor  can  be  found  than  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  It  is  obviously 
proper  that  what  may  be  termed 
the  stroctnral  regulations  should 
be  compulsory.   It  will  be  a  great 


improvement  to  extend  tiie  Lord 
Chamberlain's  censorship  oyer  the 

performances  to  all  jilaccs,  retaining" 
it  of  course  over  theatres  as  at  pre- 
sent. It  may  also  be  desirable, 
upon  the  original  granting  of  licen- 
ses, that  there  should  be  an  appeal 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the 
Home  Secretaiy,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  generally  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  on  some 
points  may  ho  better  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  intercsts  of  the  pub- 
lic than  the  Lord  (Chamberlain  a 
department  j  and  whose  aid  is  indi- 
rectly invoked  by  the  reoommenda- 
tion  that  there  should  be  a  more 
active  police  control  than  now  exisis 
over  placee  where  unlicensed  enters 
tainments  are  attempted.  It  m 
well,  too,  that  in  the  enniitiy,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  should  have 
power  to  license  theatres,  and  that 
music-halls  should  be  put  under 
regulation.  But  for  reasons  which 
we  trust  have  been  already  appre- 
ciated, we  do  not  wish  to  li&ve  the 
so-called  music-halls  allowed  to  give 
the  regular  drama,  and  to  see  rea- 
lised the  situation,  so  feelingly 
deprecated  by  one  of  the  dramatic 
witnesses,  who,  supposing  himself 
to  be  performing  in  a  musio-hal], 
puts  the  case-  *WhileI  am  speaking 
Hamlet's  soliloquy,  pcili ajts  a  man 
asks  for  potatoes  and  a  kidney.* 
The  drama,  as  a  high  form  of  art, 
and  as  a  means  of  education,  is 
worth  prescrvinp^,  and  we  venture 
to  thiidc  that  it  should  be,  and  that 
it  may  be  preserved. 
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IT  was  with  uo  bniall  sensation  of 
relief  that  T,  in  company  with 
t¥io  friends,  left  Constantinople  for 
Athens  in  a  steamer  of  the  French 
Messageries.  I  had  been  told  from 
mj  childhood  that  three  of  the  most 
h^utifdl  sights  in  the  world  were 
the  Ba}*  of  Naples,  the  Harbour  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Golden 
Horn  of  Constantinople.  I  have 
since  seen  them  all;  aiid  though 
withouL  doubt  tlie  palm  ought  to 
be  giv^  to  the  marrelloQa  scenery 
of  Itio,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
first  view  of  the  City  of  the  Snltan 
is  enchant  in  in  a  high  degree.  The 
vnritd  cltvation  of  the  land,  the 
hngt'  mosques  and  palaces,  the  fall 
ininai*etK  shining  among  dark  •  v- 
presses  and  gigantic  planes,  form  a 
yery  beantinil  scene;  while  the 
fnctoresque  caiques  skiinmiDg  over 
the  crowded  waters  gire  a  suiBcient 
element  of  animation.  Fair  without 
and  foul  within.  Walk  about  the 
streets  for  a  week,  get  smothered 
in  mud  and  abominations,  or  stifled 
with  dust,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather  ;  turn  out,  if  vou  dare, 
after  dark  to  be  devonred  b^  dogs 
whom  yon  disturb  in  their  nighUy 
tocation  of  fighting  for  the  filth  oi 
the  city;  search  in  vain  for  any 
rational  amnsemcnt  or  occupation, 
for  a  decent  street,  or  tor  any  symp- 
tom of  science  or  art ;  and  tlien  say 
if  this  |dace  is  not  a  whited  sepul- 
chre. The  stagnation  of  Islam  is  a 
stain  upon  Europe,  and  it  is  a  grave 
misfortune  that  mutual  jealousy  has 
induced  the  most  powerful  and  civi- 
lised states  to  support  the  barbarian 
on  his  tlnv)Tie.  F<mv  tliinp^s  can 
sugjtr*"'"^  sfid'ler  reiieelions  than  half 
an  hour  s  perusal  of  the  visitors' 
book  at  Mysseri's  Hotel  in  i  S54  and 
1855,  fuH  of  the  names  of  gallant 
En^^Iishmeu  who  stajred  there  on 
their  way  to  death  in  a  ^^  ar  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 
Yes,  barbarism  has  been  most  e£- 


feetually  maintained.  Any  civilised 
power  would  have  made  such  a 
place  as  Constantinople  the  delig>ht 
of  the  earth ;  but  it  seems  as  if  all 
the  dirt  of  Europe,  moral  and  mi^ 
terial,  has  been  swept  into  this  last 
comei*  of  the  continent,  waiting  for 
some  \agorous  broom  to  drive  it 
into  the  sea. 

The  natural  situation  of  the  place 
is  lovely  in  the  extreme ;  the  shining 
waters  of  the  BoHpoius  and  the 
varied  outline  of  the  hills  delist 
the  yanderer  as  he  floats  in  his 
caSque;  the  bazaars  are  curiously 
rich  and  quaint,  teeming  with  objects 
which  remind  one  at  every  step  of 
sonietliin*^'  in  the  At'chi'fTt  Ni'jhfs; 
th»;  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is  intrin- 
sically grand,  but  has  been  utterly 
defaced  with  the  huge  and  ludeous 
green  esoatchcons  of  departed 
Sultans ;  and  the  dancing  dervishes 
provoke  the  ridicule  of  gods  and 
men .  These  things  are  worth  seein  j^, 
but  they  are  soon  exhausted,  and 
disgust  ensues.  It  is  most  nauseous 
to  see  a  piece  of  Eurojje  su Injected 
to  the  system  of  the  Turks.  Thus 
it  was  that,  though  glad  to  have 
seen  Stambonl,  we  turned  our  badcs 
upon  it  with  a  species  of  satisfaction. 

We  left  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
in  a  vessel  fitted  up  with  all  tlie 
luxury  and  comfort  for  which  French 
steamers  are  so  justly  celebrated; 
and  early  next  inurnmg  we  were 
aroused  by  stopping  at  the  Darda- 
nelles. Here  we  took  in  a  few  pas- 
sengers, and  a  great  many  oysters, 
the  latter  of  whi<m  werehighly  appie* 
ciated  in  the  course  of  the  day.  We 
passed  close  to  the  shore  of  Tenedos 
and  the  ])lains  of  Troy  ;  the  sky  was 
wiiiiout  a  cloud,  and  a  fresh  breeze 
rippled  the  sea  with  avr^fuQ^iop 
yikaffftOy  as  we  thought  of  Bector 
and  Ajax  and  the  'tale  of  Troy 
divine;'  and  the  * many-fonntained 
Ida'  was  looking  down  upon  the 
scene,  as  when  i»le  .^luone  sought 
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her  fiuthless  Fteis.  AH  iliat  day 
.and  night  we  raced  over  the  bright 
flea,  thrt  ading  the  needle  among  the 
Isles  of  Greece,  and  early  in  the 

following  mominc  tlio  ship  irae 
anchored  in  the  Piixuus. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  onr 
moorings  when  the  descendants  of 
Themistocles  came  off  to  fetch  us 
in  their  boato  and  fight  for  onr 
luggage.  Travellers  are  cximpara- 
tively  rare  at  Athens,  and  propor- 
tionably  worth  fighting  for.  In  the 
midst  of  tlic  confiision  we  surren- 
dered oiirs(  h  OS  to  a  stout  and 
-COTnfortal-»lu- looking  individual  who 
rejoiced  in  tho  name  of  Philosopho- 
pooloe.  He  offinred  hinuelf  as 
•oonrier  and  eieerone,  bo  we  dubbed 
him  at  once  as  om-  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend,  and  looked  on 
with  pleasure  as  he  cleared  the  ring 
of  competitors.  We  had  about  a 
mile  to  row,  in  which  we  passed 
some  tine  iilnglish  and  French  men- 
o&war,  wondering  idiat  Themis- 
tocles would  hare  thought  of  them. 

On  landing,  the  Philosopher  had 
to  make  his  way  smong  contending 

porters;  his  prinr'pV  appeared  to  be 
the  old  one  of  '  I  )i\  ide  et  impera 
by  a  judicious  use  of  bad  language 
he  set  vaiious  rivals  by  the  ears, 
and  tiien  consigned  our  goods  to 
those  of  his  own  choosing.  The 
custom-house  people  were  pte>- 
ticularly  civil;  and  we  were  soon 
packed  in  a  xcry  respectable  car- 
riage, with  the  Philosopher  on  the 
coach-box. 

The  modem  Piraeus  is  but  a  half- 
grown  and  somewhat  shabby  place, 
consisting  chiefly  of  stores  and 
drinking  shops ;  bnt  in  a  few  mi- 
nntes  old  Athens  begins  to  dawn 
upon  the  traveller,  as  he  finds  him- 
self close  to  tlie  remains  of  tho 
Long  Walls.  The  road  to  the  city 
is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and 
at  liist  gave  us  a  very  uufavour- 
able  impression.  The  frnit  sesson 
was  over;  and  clouds  of  dnst  had 
covered  the  vines,  olives,  and  fig 
trees  wilh  a   monotonous  grey 


mantle  for  a  consideiuble  part  of 
the  way.     As  we  approached 

Atliens,  however,  and  saw  the  tem- 
ple of  Theseus  and  the  AcropoliB 

standing  out  clearly  in  the  sun, 
with  the  long,  graceful  slopes  of 
Hymettus  and  PentcHcus  behind 
them,  our  notions  began  to  change 
rapidly  :  onr  spirits  rose  as  we 
draw  near  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
Immortals. 

Who  shall  vrarthilv  describe  his 
sensations  on  approacning  that  won- 
derful place  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  to  fall  back  upon  the  wortls 
of  the  great  traveller,  Clarke.  'It 
were  useless/  he  sajs,  '  to  reluto 
the  feeUnirs  with  which  we  viewed 
the  gfrsnrost  and  most  affecting 
sight  that  liath  been  left  for  mo- 
dem tim«i.  The  classical  reader, 
already  convinced  that  nothing  ex- 
ists upon  earth  to  equal  it,  may 
give  a  traveller  credit  for  emotions 
similar  to  those  excited  m  Ina  own 
mmd  by  the  mere  mentitm  of  an 
approaoh  to  Athens ;  and  he  will 
anticipate  by  his  imagination  what 
it  is  impossible  to  describe' 

Wc  were  well  stared  af  by  the 
Hellenes  in  their  gay  costumes  as 
we  jiassed  through  the  dirty  su- 
burbs and  drove  into  the  best  part 
of  the  modem  city.  Here  evenr- 
thing  was  neat  and  dean;  the 
streets  were  open  and  airy,  and  the 
houses  built  in  French  style.  At 
the  ITotcl  d'Orient  we  were  in- 
stalled in  fis  rrood  quarters  as  any 
reasonable  man  could  wish  for ;  and 
fur  the  moderate  charge  of  ten 
francs  a  day  we  had  the  whole 
front  of  the  fSrai  floor,  consisting  of 
a  veiy  large  and  well-fhmished  sit- 
ting room,  with  capital  bed  rooms 
opening  out  of  it  by  folding  doors. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  civility 
nnd  attention  of  the  landlonl  and 
his  servants  during  onr  whole  stay; 
and  our  only  regret  at  Athens  was 
that  of  leaving  it. 

King  George  had  jnst  come 
into  his  kingdom;  the  remains  of 
wreaths  and  decorations  were  still 
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to  be  seen  ;  tbe  walls  of  the  Acro- 
wer©  still  crowned  by  him- 
of  In^  day  pots  wliioh  Iiad 
lull  %  fbw  nigliis  DcdTore  been  filled 
wth  fire  for  a  ■tnpendona  iQimdiiA- 
tkm;  BnBpicioBsly  new  patches  of 
moiiu'  in  the  widls  of  the  Bank  and 
jionie  of  the  principal  hotels  flis- 
plftved  a  laiulaM*^  wish  to  concejtl 
the  many  bnllet-holes  which  had 
Li-tii  made  during  the  tronblea  of 
the  few  preceding  months.  People 
looloed  bmy  and  Hrely  in  the 
ttraete.  The  '  good  time  coming ! 
ma  supposed  to  have  oome  at  Iast» 
and  we  prepared  to  avail  ourselves 
of  it.  Of  conrse  I  had  read  that 
delightful  little  book,  the  King  of 
fhfi  Mountains^  in  which  Edmond 
Alxjut  describes  in  his  very  best 
>tvle  the  state  of  life  of  those  whom 
ii  has  pleased  i?'ate  to  call  into  the 
ansonght  comjwmy  of  Greek  bri- 
gads;  and  at  Comi  and  elflewhere 
we  had  been  ^leoially  caiotioned 
against  ventiiriiig  out  of  Athens,  ot 
even  walking  about  the  streets  after 
dark.  But  it  seemed  absurd  to 
tb'nk  of  snch  apprrhcnsions  now  : 
Hndji  Sta\T*os  was  a  creature  of 
the  past ;  King  George  was  come 
to  his  own  ;  and  w©  would  rejoice 
aad  be  merry. 

Tfaere  could  be  no  baim,  how- 
ner,  m  asking  a  fiaiw  questions ;  so 
we  sent  finr*  <mr  eirif  finend,  the 
landlord.  Forced  by  the  exigencies 
of  an  English  University  educa- 
tion—which, w  liilo  famiharising^  us 
^"^^h  the  litemture  of  Grecen.  cnrn- 
jtU  us  to  pronounce  the  laugu;i  jr 
in  »o  absurd  a  manner  that  it  is  iiu- 
possible  to  understand  or  be  mider- 
rtood  in  the  simplest  attempt  to 
eoDTOne  with  the  natives — ^weirere 
lednoed  to  adopting  French  as  our 
nrans  of  commumoation.  We  sug- 
gested to  him  tiiat  we  should  like  a 
good  carriage  and  horses  to  enable 
M  to  spend  tlie  next  day  in  a  pil- 
grimaj^o  to  the  shrine  of  Ceres  at 
HtosIs,  or   the  Tnarble  cmcfs  (^f 
PcQLolicus.      '  Oil,   nothinLT  could 
ibc  better,'  said  the  worthy  man  j 


'  all  shouid  be  arranged  by  the 
morrow.* 

*Mais  Ton  dit  qu'll  y  a  des  bri- 
gands dans  les  envinms,'  we  hinted 
rather  cautionsly. 

^  Oh,  non,  monsieur,'  said  he, 
with  much  enesgj,  'il  n*y  en  a 
pas  ;  ct  s*il  y  en  avait,  ce  ne  serai t 
]>ns'  votre  affaire  :  cela  ne  vous 
touchc  pas ;  le  brigandage,  c'est 
une  affaire  df  'politique.* 

Politics  indcH^'d  !  thought  I ;  this 
is  not  Teiy  reassuring.  Suppose 
some  of  these  active  poHticians 
make  a  mistake,  and  pillage  us  be* 
fore  they  find  out  that  wo  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  their  political 
principles  and  are  absolutely  guilt- 
less f^f  iT'trigue  ?  I  very  miirh  doubt 
if  we  should  recover  our  property. 
No,  we  would  not  order  the  horses 
just  yet. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  evening 
I  had  an  opportnnitnr  of  asking  the 
Ettgli^  Mmister  what  he  thought 
of  the  matter.  He  tnfimned  me 
that  he  had  in  the  morning  received 
official  intelligence  of  eight  or  nine 
bands  (^f  bri^'^nnds  in  Attica  ;  addincT 
tliat,  tliough  we  might  perlmp'^  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of  them, 
yet  the  country  could  hardly  be 
considered  safe  under  the  cucum- 
stancea.  I  heard  at  the  same  time 
a  trustworthy  aooount  of  one  of  the 
latest  brigand  adventures,  rather 
startling  in  itself,  and  specially  con- 
firmatory of  the  ^pdUHque '  theory 
of  plunder. 

Three  British  officers,  accomjm- 
1  in  I  l)y  a  somewhat  eelebratod  and 
superior  dragoman,  'all  proper,'  as 
the  heralds  say,  were  on  their  way 
back  to  Athens  after  a  very  pleasant 
expedition  to  Pentelicns,  when  they 
found  themselves  suddenly  per- 
forming in  the  well  known  tableau 
of  a  |Hurty  surprised  by  brigands, 
who  present  guns  at  every  button 
of  their  waistcoats.  Resistance  was 
useless;  and  the  British  Hon,  thus 
caught  in  a  net,  submitt(ni  to  have 
his  claws  cut.  The  country  gentle- 
men took  the  rings,  purses,  and 
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watches  of  the  officers,  and  then 
pohtely  allowed  them  to  return  to 
the  city.  There  they  made  iTuliir- 
nant  complaints  to  the  English 
Minister,  wlio  at  once  applied  to  the 
Greek  Government.  Profuse  were 
the  apologies,  and  eager  were  the 
assurancee  of  speedy  restitation. 
A  few  days  afterwards  a  distin> 
guislied  member  of  the  Greek  Cabi- 
net Iiimself  called  at  the  British 
Legation  to  express  his  gratification 
at  beinpr  enabled  to  announce  the 
fact  that  the  brigands  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  iMnced  to  disgorge 
their  prey.  It  bad  been  all  a  mis* 
take,  a  sad  miaiake.  Saying  which, 
the  amiable  minister  with  his  own 
hands  produced  the  spoil.  It  was 
all  right,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  ring.  This  was  a  sad  blot 
upon  the  general  hiipi^iuess.  The 
brigands  were  perfectly  grieved  at 
haying  unfortunately  lost  that  ring ; 
bnt  they  were  rich,  and  would  gladly 
pay  iia  valae  if  hia  Excellency  would 
only  condescend  to  declare  it ! 

1  suppose  the  '  politicians '  had 
allowed  themselves  to  commit  an 
error  in  tactics,  and  were  pro- 
foundly Sony  lor  it.  It  wajs  as  if 
aome  yontuul  member  of  the 
Honae  of  Commons  had  intarodnoed 
a  ridicolona  amendment  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
with  humiliation.    That  was  all. 

On  this  occasion  thev  had  '  done 
their  spiriting  gently/  and  luckily 
no  bones  had  been  broken.  But 
thia  ia  by  no  means  always  the 
caae,  and  men  whose  namea  are 
*  linked  (not)  with  one  virtae,  bnt 
a  thousand  crimes,'  may  eveiy  now 
and  then  be  seen  walking  about 
the  streets  with  impunity,  when 
the  spint  moves  them  to  come  into 
the  city  to  see  their  friends  and  *  do 
a  litUc  shoppujg.'  Upon  one  of 
iheae  gentlemen  being  pointed  out 
to  me  and  described,  I  asked  a 
foreign  sojourner  in  Athena  bow  it 
was  tliat  such  a  man  could  escape 
immediate  hanging.  *  Hang  a  bri- 
gand 1 '  said   my   friend,   *  Hon 


Dieu  !  you  would  have  first  to  get 
rid  of  hBtlf  the  National  Assembly  ! 
Besides,  perhaps  yon  might  not 
think  it,  but  this  fellow  was  of  im- 
mense use  to  the  Government  in 
the  last  revolution :  he  brought  in 

bia  men  like  a  trump,  and  helped 
to  defSsnd  the  Bank ! '  I  bad  no 
more  to  aay.  It  was  clear  that 
politica  and  briganda  ware  inti- 
mately connected. 

But  the  sequel  of  the  afl'air  with 
the  officers  was  to  come.  There 
was  a  conciei'ge  at  the  British 
Legation,  an  elderly  Greek,  of 
aii^^arly  bandacmie  form  and 
countenance.  There  be  waa,  erect 
in  his  pioturesquc  national  costume, 
and  it  was  really  j)leasant  to  see 
the  native  dignity  with  which  he 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Ho  looked  as  if  he  could  on  the 
shortest  notice  play  the  part  of 
Ulyssee  or  Agamemnon  wim  equal 
eaae  and  ancoeaa.  Unfortunately, 
thongb  I  belivra  bia  own  conduct 
was  in  every  way  excellent,  he 
had  I'ather  a  mam'af's  .<ujct  for 
a  son.  It  was  diecoven'd  that  this 
sou  had  been  one  of  tlu  jmrty  who 
robbed  the  officers  on  their  way 
frmn  Pentetioua ;  and  the  good  old 
father,  when  informed  of  tbia  by 
his  master,  replied  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  *  Oh  I  your  Excellency,  have 
I  not  always  bepr£?ed  and  entreated 
him  to  abstain  from  jwh'fica  ?  * 

Well  then,  the  landlord  was 
right  after  all.  *  C'est  une  aiiiaire 
de  poHtique.'  I  looked  into  my 
Thucydidea  for  a  half-remembered 
paaaage  in  one  of  bis  earlieat 
chapters,  where  I  found  that  in  the 
early  days  of  Greece  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
begin  the  conversation  with  a  new 
comer  by  askiutj;  if  he  was  a  })irate. 
Apparently  he  would  be  no  more 
auipriaed  or  outraged  by  the  ques- 
tion than  a  modem  Bngliahman 
mi^ht  be  if  he  were  quietly  asked 
for  his  opinion  on  Reform.  Hiatory 
seems  not  unfiwquently  to  rapeat 
itself. 
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Ifetmrliile  ilie  pradacal  question 
far  us  to  decide  iros  this.  Consider- 
ingihe  uncertainty  of  'politics/  and 
the  possibility  of  being  robbed  by 
gome  discontented  ex- Prime  Minis- 
t*'r.  who  raifcbt  be  'appealing  to  the 
coniitry  '  or  '  >i;Li  rini^  in  tlio  pro- 
vinces,' should  we,  or  bbouM  wo 
not,  go  to  Pentelicus  ?  Our  uu- 
oertaiuty  was  increased  by  the 
&et  tBftt  there  was  a  ladj  in  the 
party.  Qowerer^  oar  mend  at 
coort  eaid  thai^  if  we  deter- 
nmed  to  go,  he  would  give  notice 
of  our  intention  tn  the  proper 
aatliorities,  who  would  in  all  pro- 
bftbihty  take  the  hint  and  furnish 
yg  with  an  C!=?cort.  This  secmetl  to 
be  the  K'st  plan.  One  evening  at 
the  palace  a  member  of  the  corps 
diplomatique  was  giving  an  ac- 
coimt  of  an  agreeable  day  which  he 
aed  his  firiencb  had  been  spending 
in  sn  excursion  to  Pentelicus.  The 
ynmg  kinL'*  remarked^  with  a  good- 
natured  laugh,  *You  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  my  subjects,  nionsicnr,  as 
vm  took  an  escort.'  '  i^ardon  me, 
your  niajcst}',*  was  the  reply,  'it 
must  Ite  vour  niaicsty's  ministers 

*  *  *  — 

who  are  afraid  of  them,  for  they 
gi?e  me  the  escort  witiiont  any 
aofidtstion  on  mj  part.* 

This  settled  the  matter ;  the 
imiQier  was '.bnlliant ;  Philosopho- 
poelos  was  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments ;  saddle  horses  were  to  be 
sent  forward  to  tlie  mona stcrv,  and 
M  otKi'n  carriage  was  ordered  to  be 
n-aiiv  at  hall-past  eight  ia  the 
morning. 

I  had  just  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
VIS  Tabbing  my  eyes  when  a  loud 
tap  at  the  door  made  me  call  ont 
'Sntrez.'  It  was  the  waiter,  ap- 
parently in  great  exciteTnort.  I 
'^p[w8e  that  my  silent  look  of 
fturjirise  conveyed  an  id  or?  Tr?y 
feelings,  as  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
a«k  in  an  eager  and  voluble  way, 
*  Monsieur,  avez-vous  commande 
^aoldats?'  Of  course  I  guessed 
itamouent  what  he  mnst  mean, 
1*1 1  masud  myself  with  express- 


ing  blank  sstonishment  at  his 
qniestion.  'Ordered  soldiers!  a 
Tery  improbable  thing ;  I  was  pre- 
prepared  to  order  an  omelette  for 
breakfast,  and  cutlets  if  I  could 
get  them,  but  why  shonhl  T  order 
soldiers  ?  '  He  led  nie  hurriedly  to 
the  window,  and  begged  nie  to  look 
down  into  the  street.  *  Les  voila, 
monsieur,'  lie  said,  and  there  they 
were  in  roaUty.  About  a  dozen 
troopers,  well  armed  and  not  badly 
mounted,  were  waiting  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  chatting  with  one  another 
and  apparently  receiving  the  com- 
pliments  of  an  adminnpf  crowd. 

Your  modern  Athenian  is  essen- 
tially a  loafer ;  he  smokes  con- 
tinually and  drinks  endless  cups  of 
coffee  ;  he  chats  and  lounges  up  and 
down  the  streets,  always,  however, 
preserving  the  high  action  and 
stately  sl^de  which  seems  still  to 
mark  the  descendants  of  a  noble 
race.  It  is  easy  to  attract  a  crowd 
of  them,  and  I  was  much  amused 
by  watchiiiL,'  thf  people  from  my 
window.  One  arrival  was  v(»ry  re- 
markable. Just  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  a  carriat?^,  vers'  mueh 
Hke  one  of  our  old  hackney  coaches, 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  liqnor-shop. 
Two  men  descended  from  the  box 
and  proceeded  to  refresh  themselves, 
but  the  inside  passenger  received 
no  attention  whatever.  It  was  a 
fine  calf,  standing  up  bctwi^cn  the 
seats,  with  it.<^  bend  pixyjectini;  from 
one  window,  and  its  tail  from  the 
other. 

We  were  not  long  at  breakfast ; 
and  then  stepped  into  our  carriage 
with  the  best  appearance  of  easy 
dignity  that  we  conld  assume.  The 
dragoons  were  all  reaxly ;  three  or 
four  of  them  rode  in  front,  one  at 
each  door  of  the  carriage,  and  the  re- 
m Minder  protected  the  rear.  The 
faithful  Philosopho])oulos  siii  by  the 
side  of  the  coaclmian,  and  away  we 
went  through  the  staring  lines  of 
*  well-gaitered  Greeks.'  I  could  not 
help  longhing  as  I  thought  of 
Edmond  About  and  the  King  of  the 
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Mountains.  If  Captain  Pericles  com- 
manded tl  ■  iroops  wc  might  yet  be 
handed  over  to  tlic  latest  edition  of 
Hadji  Stavros,  ^vlliIe  the  draii:ooTis 
and  the  briprandii  cmbi-accd  ouu  an- 
other over  the  division  of  the  spoU. 

In  Italy  it  was  always  customary 
to  say  that  to  take  an  escort  was 
to  invite  robbexy;  the  presence  of 
tbe  soldiers  at  starting  announced 
to  all  the  world  that  the  traTeller 
was  worth  robbing,  and  the  brigands 
robbed  him  rLCcordingly,  while  tlie 
dragoons  galloped  awav.  They 
manage  these  things  difiorently  in 
Greece.  It  is  truo  that,  if  a  body 
of  troops  is  ordered  into  the  coun- 
try to  catcb  or  loll  the  perpetrators 
of  some  atnxnons  oatn^e,  the  pro- 
balnlity  is  that  ibey  will  not  p  rmtly 
exerfc  themselves  to  do  their  duty ; 
sometimes  they  will  make  it  the  oc- 
casion of  a  pleasant  holiday;  and, 
after  quartering  themselves  upon 
the  uiilinppy  villagers  for  as  long 
as  tlicy  please,  return  to  Athemi, 
declaring  that  after  fnghtful  toil, 
they  have  never  been  able  to  come 
1^  witii  tbe  brigands:  at  other 
tunes  tbey  boldly  fraternise  with 
the  miscreants ;  and  either  way 
nothing  is  gained .  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  forget  the  'poli- 
tique '  theory  of  briganfl!i<7<'  filruady 
alluded  U\.  Ifc  may  be  good  poUcy 
and  sound  tactics  to  rob  one  set  of 
people,  while  it  may  be  a  deplorable 
error  of  judgment  to  rob  another 
set.  Tbose^  therefore,  who  are  at 
tbe  bead  of  affiurs  in  sncb  a  state 
of  things  as  tfais^are  bound  to  abow 
their  capacity  for  office  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  discretion;  and,  if 
for  political  purposes  they  do  not 
wish  a  jtartieuiar  person  to  be  rol>- 
bed,  they  have  only  to  give  him  an 
escort,  and  it  is  accepted  as  a  signal 
that  he  is  not  to  be  robbed  by  any- 
body. Tbe  traveller  does  bis  plea- 
sure,  tbe  escort  does  its  duty,  and 
everybody  is  pleased  except  tl^ 
brigands,  who  console  themselves 
with  tbe  reflection  that  tbdr  tam 
will  come  another  day. 


I  remember  a  good  illnstraiion  of 
tlie  tenacity  with  which  a  Greek 
escort  can  do  its  duty.     The  son  of 
one  of  the  foreign  ministers,  with  a 
secretary  of  legation  and  a  couple 
of  friends,  rcbolvod  to  have  6ome 
quiet  quail  sbootiag,  and  takeibeir 
cbaaoe  of  brigands.    Tbej  bired  a 
boat  and  its  cxew,   and  saSed 
down  the  coast  one  fine  evening. 
The  night  was  darker  tbaa  tii^ 
expected  ;   the  l)oatmen  could  not 
find  the  place  they  wanted  to  land 
at;  and  at  last,  weary  witli  looking 
in  vam,  they  deteimined  to  rnn  the 
boat  on  shore  at  once,  light  a  finp, 
and  camp  out  till  daylight.  Tiie 
snn  rose  in  all  bis  splendoarom 
tbe  shining  Archipelago,  and  ibe 
party  prepared  for  a  good  di^s 
sport.   But  a  thundering  noise  was 
heard,  and  a  galloping  Serjeant  of 
dragoons  entered  upon  the  scene. 
He  explained  tbat  the  Government 
had  been  shockeii  to  hear  of  such 
distinguished  young  gentlemen  hav- 
ing made  so  rash  an  expedition  by 
tbimselves,  and  be.bad  been  onlarea 
with  a  party  of  bis  men  to  ride 
through  tbe  night  till  tbey  found 
the  milords,  and  keep  close  to  them, 
till  their  xetom  to  A^ns.  Tbe 
other  soldiers  now  came  np  and  pro- 
ceeded to  obey  their  oixiers  literally. 
The    intending    sportsmen  could 
neither  sit,  nor  staTul,  nor  move^snth- 
out  finding  their  iituiil'uJ  guarJiaiiS 
in  unpleasant   proximity.  They 
finisbed  tbeir  breakfast,  and  hoped 
tbat  at  all  events  tbey  might  be  al- 
lowed to  take  care  of  themselves 
when  they  had  tbeir  guns  in  their 
hands.  Not  so,  however,  ^osooosf 
did  they  form  into  line  and  proceed 
to  beat  the  country  for  quail  than 
these  infernal  dragoons  formutl  uu 
both  sides  uf  tiieni  to  pi'otect  tbeir 
flanks.    Birds  and  Ix^asts  fled  frottt 
such  an  alarming  sight  long  before 
tiie  guns  ooold  get  witbin  reach  of 
tbem,  and  there  was  no  xeaedj. 
In  vain  they  attempted  to  explM« 
to  the  gallant  fellows  that  they  were 
a  most  detestable  naisaaoe;  ^ 
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Gnek  mind  was  fax  too  vain  to  see 
the  matter  in  that  light.  It  was 
useless  to  contend  against  tliiir 
fhto.  They  were  compelled  to  break 
Tip  the  party  and  return  to  AiheuM 
ai  ike  end  of  tlie  first  day,  having 
bs^ged  one  solitaipr  brace  of  quail. 

It  was  aboat  nine  in  the  mom- 
vo^  when  we  fi>l]0Y^  our  Tan- 
fjUlid  out  of  the  streets  of  AtlienB* 
Tliough  the  place  has  been  aug- 
mented since  the  Crimean  war  by 
several  pretty  suburban  villas  of 
the  French  type,  it  is  not  large 
C2iougli  to  detain  the  swift  coursers 
of  our  Athenian  Jehu  for  many 
minniea  between  its  walls ;  and  in 
a  Teij  short  time  we  were  out  in 
ihe  open  coontij.  A  bright  and 
clear  cool  morning  promised  a  fine 
day,  and  wc  looked  over  the  Attic 
plain  t£>  the  exquisite  slo]»es  of 
Hymettus  and  Pentelicus,  i'ames 
and  Citlucron.  The  first  feature 
whicli  attiacted  mj  attention  in 
looldng  at  these  renowned  moun- 
tains was  the  sangularlj  refined 
grace  of  their  general  outline.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  from  any  of 
the  mountains  with  which  I  [un  ac- 
quniuUrd  in  other  countries  of  the 
world.  They  are  neither  peaked 
with  precipioes  nor  rounded  in  un- 
dolationfl ;  the  eye  is  led  upwards 
bj  a  line  of  continuous  beauty  to 
a  gentle  amnmit,  whence  it  descends 
in  the  same  calm  fashion  ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  hruiL^ine  that  the 
mind  of  the  glorious  artists  of  old 
Athens  was  poweriuily  lufluenced 
by  the  marrelloiis  puriiy  and  per- 
fiaction  of  form  whidi  the  hand  of 
nature  has  sfaunped  upon  the  sur- 
rounding oountfj. 

Our  road  passes  close  by  the  side 
of  Lycabetlns,  a  In'll  wliich  used  to 
aflford  us  one  ot  the  pleasantest 
strolls  in  the  neighbourhood ;  half 
an  hour  from  the  motel  was  enough 
to  leacih  the  summit,  whicii  com- 
mands an  almost  perfect  view  of 
Athens,  and  all  iniat  remains  of 
her  former  splendour.  On  the 
other  side  we  bad  for  a  near  neigli- 


bour  the  Ilissos,  a  mere  dried-up 

rivulet  which,  as  About  rmarks, 
is  *  occasionally  damp  in  T^nnter.* 
The  open  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  is,  for  the  most  j)art,  unculti- 
vated, and  something  like  a  Scotch 
moor  in  appearance  and  colour. 
The  pvevailing  plant  is  a  neoiea 
of  thjrms,  wmch  provides  the  &- 
▼ourite  food  of  the  Hymettian  bees,, 
and  which  gives  a  powerful  and  de- 
licious perfume  when  rubbed  in  the 
baud.  Asphodels  and  lilac  crocuses 
were  in  great  abundance,  but  the 
appearance  of  everything  denoted 
want  of  water.  Attioa  isa  dry  and 
thirsty  land.  Foiiher  on  oar  way» 
a£  ( 1 1  i  road  began  to  rise  slmTO  the 
level  of  the  plain,  a  considersUe 
variety  of  bushes  and  flowering 
shrubs,  most  conspicuously  the 
oleander,  rofrefihed  and  enlivened 
the  scene. 

The  pace  was  decidedly  good,  and 
our  driver  kept  the  dragoosis  at  a 
sharp  trot  for  about  an  hour;  we 
then  pulled  up  at  a  small  village^ 
where  the  natives  indulged  in  a 
good  stare  at  us,  while  our  people 
were  refreshing  their  horses  and 
themselves.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  were  off  again ;  the  plain 
soon  seemed  moie  and  more  below 
us,  as  we  found  ourselves  winding 
up  the  road  over  the  lower  slopes  St 
Pentelicus.  Our  spirits  rose  with 
our  bodies,  as  every  minute  added 
some  new  object  oi"  beauty  or  in- 
terest to  the  ever  extendinp^  view. 
The  trees  became  hirger  and  the 
shrubs  thicker;  magnificent  b^* 
trees  mixed  with  the  olive  and  tne 
ilex;  and  clumps  of  purple  cifttus- 
could  still  show  a  few  liogering 
llowcrs  among  the  arl)utus-clad 
rocks.  Presently  tlierc  was  a  Ijend 
in  the  road  among  a  group  of  noble 
trees,  and  in  two  hours  and  a  halt 
from  Athens  we  found  ourselves  at 
the  door  of  the  monaeteiy,  to  which 
our  saddle-horses  had  been  pre- 
viously sent  forward. 

The  soldiers  threw  themselves 
from  their  saddles,  and  stood  in. 
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pictoresque  little  groups  among  the 
trees  which  came  almost  dose  to 

the  white  walls  of  the  monastery. 
Philosophoponlos  advanced  to  the 

entrance,  and  presently  returned 
with  one  of  the  monks.  We  had 
expected  to  Pec  (miy  the  rouGchest 
and  dirtiest  ut  liuly  men  in  this  so- 
clndcd  retreat  among  the  mountains ; 
for  piety  and  isolation  when  com- 
bined are  seldom  accompoiued  by 
that  deanliness  which  is  next  to 
godliness.  G^reat,  therefore,  was  onr 
surprise  when  a  vmy  pleasant-look* 
ing  man  of  about  five  and  thirty 
came  forward  to  the  door  of  the 
can-in n-o,  and  -with  all  the  grace  of 
a  true  gentleman  welcomed  us  in 
good  Engli.sii  to  the  hospitahty  of 
his  monastery.  Tlie  carriage  was 
left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the 
horses  and  soldiers  were  taken  in  Ibr 
refreshment,  while  our  new  friend 
offered  to  show  ns  over  the  estab- 
lishment. The  building  is  not 
large,  but  the  situation  is  perfect. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  scramble 
about  the  slopes  leading fi-omBaveno 
to  the  Monte  Mottcrone  will  not 
easily  forget  the  ciunin  of  that  half 
park,  half  mountain,  region  where 
the  oaks  and  chestnuts  rise  mag- 
nificentb'  from  among  green  floweiy 
slopes,  ^versified  with  grand  rocks 
and  clumps  of  ferns  and  underwood. 
An  opening  among  scenery  of  this 
kind  had  been  clio^eu  by  the 
founders.  A  terrace- walk  within 
the  walls  commanded  an  enchanting 
view  of  the  neighbouring  mountain 
side,  and  the  forests  stretcking  from 
our  feet  to  the  plains  below,  beyond 
which  shone  Atiiens  and  the  Biiy  of 
Salamis.  In  the  middle  of  the 
courtyard  there  was  the  finest  bay- 
tree  that  I  have  ever  seen«— a  rral 
tree,  under  which  some  scores  of 
men  nngiit  shelter  themsehes  and 
read  tlie  pretty  inscriiHion  which, 
in  clas8i(^l  language,  inyites  all 
men  to  enjoy  the  perfumed  shade, 
and  to  abstain  from  injuring  the 
friendly  branches. 


Surprised  at  the  correctness  with 
which  our  eieerone  spoke  English, 
and  the  ease  and  freedom  with  which 

he  conversed  on  the  general  topics 
of  the  world,  we  could  not  help 
asking  him  a  few  questions  about 
iumself.    It  appeaix'd  he  had  been 
in  England  for  about  two  yt  i 
emphn'cd  in  translating  the  Bihie 
for  one  of  the  religious  societies  of 
London.    He  reminded  me  of  the 
agreeable  and  intelligeiit  man  who 
was  fbr  a  long  time  elavendier  of 
the  Grand  St.  S  lemard,  and  who  has 
so  often  turned  a  frightfril  night 
among  the  Alps  into  a  pleasant 
remembrance  for  the  traveller.  His 
conversation  was   liberal  and  en- 
light43ned,  but  we  were  hardly  pi*e- 
pared  to  lind  him  openly  heretical. 
He  showed  us  the  little  cha^'l,  which 
was  well  worth  seeing  for  its  quaint 
pictures  and  ornaments,  and  its  walls 
covered  with  r^quaries  and  Totive 
offerings  subscribed  by  pea-sants  and 
by  brigands  with  equal  liberality; 
but  he  Kddly  denounced  the  igno- 
rance and  credulity  of  the  people 
who  could  attach  any  valnc  to  such 
things ;  and,  as  Paul  on  ^fars*  Ilill 
eighteen  hundred  yearbagu  dcuiarcJ, 
80  did  this  modern  pHest  dedsrs 
tiiat  the  Qreeks  are  *too  super- 
stitious.' To  hear  Mahomet  cursed 
in  the  shrine  of  Mecca  would 
scarcely  have  astonished  me  more 
than  to  hear  such  a  complaint  aa 
this  in  the  monast^'r\-  of  Pontelicus. 

We  saw  very  few  brethren,  but 
our  Anglicised  coTU]ianion  took  an 
opportimity  to  inti  odnce  us  to  the 
venerable  head  of  the  establishment; 
he  was  a  very  dignified  old  man  in 
appearance^  combining  the  long 
white  beazd  of  Galchas  with  the 
portly  form  of  a  lord  abbot.  We 
were  informed  that  he  made  ns  a 
]><">b*te  and  complimentary  speech, 
but  unfortunately  wo  cnuld  not 
understand  him;  and  I  annised  my- 
self by  speculating  as  to  what  he 
would  say  or  do  if  he  knew  what 
our  introducer  had  been  saying 
about  superstition.  He  passed  on 
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his  vmy  ;  aud  a  supply  ot'  coffef  and 
liunev  was  brought  into  a  Biuull 
room  in  which  wo  were  invited  to 
rest  after  malriTig  our  lonnd*  Bnt 
W6  could  not  stop  long  in  tbis 
^reeable  idleness.  The  day  was 
advancing,  and  PenieUcoB  bad  to 
be  rlirabed. 

The  monk  escorted  us  politely  to 
the  door,  where  we  found  the  sol- 
diers mounted  and  our  horses  in 
readxnees,  under  the  oliarge  of  Phi* 
losophoponlos.  We  monnted  alBo 
and  filed  off  in  procession.  The 
ascent  began  under  the  shadow  of 
some  vr>ry  mn^nifircTit  oaks  of  a 
S'  >rt  Avliich  1  have  never  seen  clsr- 
wLere.  The  leaves  wei'e  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  English  species, 
though  larger  ;  but  the  acorns  were 
at  least  doable  the  nsnal  fdze,  and 
many  of  the  caps  were  fally  two 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  outside 
with  close  hard  curls  like  those  of 
the  criT^iped  trees  in  children's  tor 
zooloizieal  LrardenR.  TurninLT  to  the 
left,  wc  follo'sved  a  rude  apoln<ry  for 
a  road  leading  tlirough  the  foi-est 
to  the  qaarries  above.  The  smooth 
and  grassy  slopes  gave  way  to 
roogher  groand  as  we  gradnally 
rose  through  woods  of  ilex,  arbatos, 
boy,  and  otlirr  evergreens,  till  we 
found  ouraelves  in  a  stony  Innd  at 
the  entrance  to  the  quarries  them- 
selves. 

Here  was  afieldfor  reflection  upon 
the  past!  Hence  came  the  Par- 
tiienon,  the  glory  of  the  world ;  and 

the  very  lumps  of  marble  among 
which  our  horses  were  twisting 
their  feet  might  have  heen  thf^  chi|>- 
pings  of  blocks  that  were  ordei-ed 
by  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  What 
priceless  treasures  of  art  have  been 
carved  from  the  bosom  of  this 
Pentelicns,  to  be  the  delight  of  the 
edttcated  world  !  What  visions  of 
]iast  glory  rise  before  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectator!  Xor  Is  there 
nr!V  r.eccssltv  for  him  onlv  to  think 
ot"  the  pai»t.  Even  now,  though  the 
♦f^reatest  period  of  sculpture  may 
liave  depai'ted,  yet  the  marble  of 
TOL.  UffV.— HO.  coccxiiy. 


Peutelicus  is  the  same ;  and  there 
is  nothing  required  but  labour  and 
actiWty  to  make  it  a  source  of  great 
pofit  to  the  Government^  and  of 
benefit  to  the  world. 

Turning  again  to  the  left,  we  as* 
cended  for  a  considerable  time  by  a 
slicrhtly  hollowed  ravine  in  the  moun- 
tain, the  road  consisting  entirely  of 
pieces  of  marble  of  all  slnipes  and 
sizes,  over  which  the  Jiorses  strug- 
gled  with  some  difficolt^.  My  saddle 
was  by  no  means  adapted  to  this 
process  of  going  np  an  irregular 
staiixiase;  nor  were  my  stinrap- 
leathers  any  belter,  as  they  were 
tar  too  short,  aud  refused  to  be 
lengthened.      It  was  diflBcult  to 
avoid  slipping  over  the  horse's  tail, 
so  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
dismount  and  ascend  on  mv  own 
feet.  I  was  myself  again,and  happy. 
One  of  the  most  channmg  featnies 
of  this  part  of  the  expedition  was 
the  vast  qnantity  of  arbutus  trees 
now  in  the  full  splendour  of  their 
fruit.     Tliey  were  of  two  sorts, 
one  being  tie  species  usually  seen 
in  Englisk  gardens,  with  its  laige 
berries  of  tjnmson  and  orango;  the 
other  having  sm?iler  berries,  but 
much   thicker  bunches  of  them. 
They  were  all  laden  with  fruit  from 
ro])  to  bottom,  and  it  would  be  very 
ditiicult  to  imagine  a  more  exquisite 
ctfect  of  colour.    In  all  directions 
tliey  lined  the  banks,  or  hung  from 
clefts  and  terraces  among  the  rocks 
of  white  marble,  in  masses  of  orange 
and  red,  set  in  the  dark  green  of 
their  foliage,  and  all  shining  to- 
gether under  the  glorious  blue  si^' 
of  Greece. 

In  due  time  we  emerged  from  the 
region  of  trees  and  bushes ;  the 
view  to  the  north  was  added  to  all 
that  we  had  seen  in  the  south ;  and 
the  bare  open  top  of  the  mountain 
was  before  us.  The  last  part  of  the 
ascent  was  the  steepest,  and  the 
Sf)lthers  remained  below  with  our 
liorses  while  we  finished  the  climb 
with  the  attendance  of  oar  guide 
only.   Taming  a  comer,  we  saw  a 
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wolf  boltiiig  awaj  at  our  approadi; 
as  &r  as  we  knew  he  was  the  naaav 

est  approach  to  a  bxigand  t^t  wo 

had  seen.  The  npper  part  of  the 
monnt;*'*Ti  ronsists  of  i.slands  of  short 
j^raiss  aiiiuiii;  a  poa  of  roncfh  stones, 
but  ill  about  uvcaty  miiiutes  after 
leaving  our  escort,  we  found  onr- 
selTOB  on  the  top  at  two  o'clock. 

It  bad  been  my  good  ibrfcnne  to 
stand  on  the  tops  of  Mont  Blaac, 
Monte  Bosa,  and  the  Finsteraarhom, 
and  to  waiHlor  amon^  some  of  the 
goklen-iiued  mountains  of  Brazil. 
Truly,  these  are  grand  thinErs  to 
think  of,  biit  though  Pentelicus  is 
onfy  about  3,500  feet  above  the  aea, 
yet  I  nerer  felt  bo  intenBely  in- 
terested, I  maj  saj  bo  profoimdly 
nff'ected,  as  wbeo  I  lookrrl  upon  old 
( Jreece  from  itssnmniit.  'J1ic  sacred 
region  of  art,  j>oetiy,  and  philosophy, 
t])e  land  ot"  liuroes,  the  abode*?  of  the 
ImmurLals,  were  aii  spiead  out  in 
one  encbanting  view.  Almost  at 
OUT  feet»  on  tbe  nortih,  lay  the  plains 
of  Marathon,  all  com-iieldB  down  to 
the  edges  of  the  fatal  swamps  ; 
we  could  see  the  tumulus  raised  by 
the  Athenians  over  tlie  bodies  of 
migiity  dead;  and  neai-  ns  must  have 
passed  Phidippides  when  he  ran 
to  Athens  from  the  battle-field  and 
died  as  soon  as  be  ooold  give 
utterance  to  the  glorious  tidings 
that  the  Persians  bad  been  driven 
into  the  sea.  There  lay  the  blue 
channel  of  the  Euripuis,  and  b'^yond 
it  Euboea.  That  long  island  whicii 
so  puzzled  lis  in  our  map-making 
youthful  days  with  its  odd  [)^ii^tS) 
and  camers,  and  bays,  was  now 
glorified  into  a  chain  of  ezqnisitelj 
beautiful  mountains,  r^oicing  in  a 
son  which  covered  them  with  purple 
and  gold.  More  to  tlie  west  rose 
Cith^ron  and  Pames,  towards  which 
Ar!st-o})liunt's  niaile  his  Clouds  fly 
when  disgusted  with  their  Reception 
tu  the  dt^.  Then  came  the  shining 
plain  of  Athens,  and  the  dark  olive 
groves  of  the  Academy  where  Plato 
walked  and  taught^  the  bright  bills 
of  Corinth,  and  far-away  tlie  snowy 


somndts   of  the    Peloponnesas ; 

Athens  itself,  where  Sophocles  and, 
jEschylus  triumphed,  where  Demos- 
thenes thunden-d  nirainKt  Philip, and 
Paid  preached  on  Mars'  Ildi ;  be- 
yond it  the  island  of  Egina  and  the 
blue  bay  of  Salamis,  once  covered 
with  the  Persian  wrecks. 

Here  at  last  was  the  reslisatkm 
of  the  student's  fancy;  the  explana- 
tion of  much  through  which  we  had 
blundered  somewhat  darkly  in  the 
days  of  Triposes  and  lectures.  The 
eye  that  had  seen  could  now  under- 
stand sometliing  more  of  the  land 
of  Homer  and  Thucydides.  Now, 
too,  we  oould  reflect  in  sadness  om 
*  the  changes  and  chanoes  of  this 
mortal  life'  which  have  drs^ged 
Greece  down  from  the  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  heroes  to  (lie  supremacy  of 
Pallikars  and  rogues,  leaving  this 
fai]'  country  in  the  state  '  where  all 
save  the  spirit  oi"  man  is  divine.' 

Amcmg  the  most  striking  features 
in  a  panoramie  view  of  Qreece  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  is  tiie 
msrvellouB  variety  of  outline  pre- 
sented by  its  sea-coasts.  There  are 
absolutelyno  dull, monotonous  lines : 
lx)ld,  rugged  headlands,  warmed 
witli  tints  of  orange,  and  moulded 
in  eveiy  variety  of  form,  standing 
forth  in  a  sea  of  exquisite  blne^ 
divide  the  coast  into  shining  bays 
and  picturesque  recesses.  In  eveiy 
purt  ol'  the  shores  of  Greece  the 
traveller  finds  him.«;elf  among  a  com- 
i>jnation  of  beauties  which  would 
delight  ilie  heart  of  a  landscape 
paiiilw.  A  |>eculiarly  exhilarating 
brilliance,  moreover,  pervades  the 
Greek  scenery,  owing  to  that  ex- 
cessive purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  seems  to  have  always  infused 
buoyancy  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  which  must  have  in- 
spired Euripides  when  lie  burst  into 
that  soul-stirring  chorus  of.  the 
Medea : 

Kal  0k2i'  TTflUf  r  /iairaja  ; .  Ifjus 
X^P^^  ciiropfHiTOV  t'  airi^p'iofityot 
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No  sucli  exact  epithet  as  Xa^- 
wporaroi  could  be  found  to  describe 
{he  glcj  under  m^dcli  we  Iwaked, 
gazing  at  the  cmcTiantetT  land  be- 
Mth us  and  around.  Thefragrant 
Ireeie  wliispered  to  us  of  the  great 
Pkn.  Ah  !  what  would  tliat  dear 
old  divinity  liave  tliouLrlit  in  the 
days  of  Homer  could  he  have  known 
that  in  these  latter  times  the  only 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  his 
mmlup  would  be  fhe  pipes  that  are 
afenck  under  ihe  chin  of  a  cnurty 
Punch  ami  Jufly  player?  Sorrow- 
fully we  descended  from  that  glorious 
summit,  down  to  where  our  dra- 
jroons  awaited  us,  on  a  point  which 
kK>ked  over  the  field  of  Marathon, 
Down  luiiong  the  slabs  of  jnarbh 


down  through  tlie  shining  arbutus 
woods — down  under  the  mighty 
oaks,  wlnoh  might  hftfe  spoken 
oracles,  bat  the  orades  are  annJ^. 
The  monks  received  ns  again  kindlj» 
and  provided  more  coffee,  and  more 
honey  from  H}Tnettus.    We  left  a 
present  for  the  monasterv,  in  return 
for  the  ho.spitality  whieh  tliey  had 
afforded  to  ourselves  and  our  men  ; 
and  we  parted  with  sincere  regr^ 
The  dragoons  resumed  their  saddles, 
and  we  took  anr  seats  in  the  carriage. 
It  was  easy  work  going  domi  billy 
and  with  rattling  wheels  and  clang- 
ing sabres  we  sped  swiftly  back  to 
Athens,  ajs  the  sun  went  down,  with 
iiidescnbable  glory,  over  Salaxnis 
and  liie  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 


I  s 
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A  Lectobe  deutbred  at  tue  Bom  Institution,  Albbkabus  Stbesi; 

FSBBUABT  2,  1 866. 

Bv  Earl  Stanhope. 

FEW  things  in  history  are  more  hand  in  «m»  mam  points  of  in- 
striking  than  the  enoonnter,  tellectnal  inflnence.  While  the 
in  divers  parte  of  Western  Europe,  Moslem  had,  for  the  moat  part,  to 
between  the  rising  tide  of  Ma-  yield  to  the  CSuistians  on  tlie  fields 

hometan  invasion  and  the  settled  of  battle,  they  acquired  an  asoen* 

races  of  ClM-istondoni.    In  Sicily  dant  in  the  Bcliools  of  philosopbj-. 
tin'  Samcens  achieved  a  short-lived       This  intellectual  or  litvraiy  in- 

conquest,   one   cui-iuub    token   of  flueuce — a  strange  portent,  surely, 

which  mny  still  be  traced  in  tlie  in   an   agfo   of  utter  intolonniee. 

modern  name  given   to  Eiuu  of  when  it  was  unuaual  to  allow  merit 

Mongibello,  a  name  made  up  of  of  any  kind  in  a  misbeliever, — 

the  Latin  Mons  and  the  Arabic  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  two 

Ohehehy  both  words  meaning  the  men  of  high  renown,  Ayicenna 

same,  and  conjoined  together  by  and  Averroes.   Avicenna — whom, 

the  mingled  races  of  the  time.    At  if  we  strove  to  be  quite  exact, 

the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  the  victory  we  shoitM  en]]  Aben  Sina — flou- 

of  Pope  Leo  rV.  over  the  Moslem  rished  in  Central  A  sin.  ^md  died  in 

iiKirching  ou  to  liome,  even  if  it  theyenvof  Christ  1037.  Averroes — 

failed  to  be  recorded  by  the  muse  or,  more  precisely,  Al)eii  Rosbd — 

of  history,  would  be  rescued  from  wm  bom  at  Cordova,  and  died,  ae- 

obli\  ion  by  the  genius  of  art,  since  cording  to  the  best  authoiities,  iu 
it  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1 198.  Both 

Baphaers  glorious  frescoes  in  the  are  oombined  by  Dante  in  two  lines 

Vatican.   More  to  the  north^-ard  of  his  Inferno,  where  he  ennme- 

the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain,  ad-  mtes  the  principal  pagan  worthies, 

vancing  into  France,  had  passed  I  m  III  give  you  Dante's  lines  as 

the  Garonne  and  well  nii^h  reached  Mr.  Gary  renders  them 
the   Loire,   when   their  projn^ss 

was  arrested  and  hurled  back  bv  t  „  1  •     i  '  a 

Charles  Martcl.    Then,  after  een-        That  comnwntoiy  T»8t»  Atwkk*.* 

turies,  came  the  Crusades ;  then, 

alter  centuries  more,  the   final      In  like  manner  arc  they  combined 

expulsion  of  the  Moslem  from  by  Chancer  in  his  prologue  to  the 

Granada^  their  last  stronghold  in  Canierhwry  TaUs.    Much  may  be 

Western  Europe.   All  this  (bourse  ascribed  to  the  genius  of  these  two 

of  history  is  more  or  less  familiar  men.  Tet  in  the  middle  a^pes,  when 

to  my  present  hearers.    But  per-  books  were  few  and  critics  fewer 

haps  they  may  never   have   had  still,  we  may  suspect  that  the  tw<» 

occasion  to  observe  the  remarkable  names  were  sonu'tinies  used  in  Ji 

fact,  not  noticed,  indeed,  in  many  collective  or  representative  sense, 

histories,    tliat    the    race    which  We  may  tliink,  perhaps,  that  all 

showed  itself  the  inferior  in  war-  the  lore  of  Central  Asia  wa«  taken 

like  prowess,  gained  the  upper  as  summed  up  in  Aricenna,  as  in 

'  Atorobs,  cbe  '1  gran  eomcnto  feo. 
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ATcrroes  all  the  lore  of  Mahometaai 
Spain. 

The  works  of  Aviccniia,  as  is 
k*licve(!.  were  brouj^ht  to  Europe 
r.t  tlie  tiini'  of  the  Cnisades  in  the 
iurm  of  a  Lutin  translation,  with 
which  alone  I  have  now  to  deal. 
Tbn  Lolin  version  was  put  into 
t^pe  yeiy  soon  after  the  disco  veiy 
«  printing,  and  there  were  He\ cral 
editions  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
^ptmth  coTttnry.  ab<n  c  all  at  Padua 
jiuvl  Venice.    Mo.st  of  his  treatises 
n  lati'  tu  his  profession  of  medicine. 
But  there  are  also  sonie  of  a  more 
general  natnre,  and  beaiing  on  the 
great  qaeations  of  philosophy. 

The  principal  work  of  Avicenna 
is  a  so-called  canon,  in  five  books, 
on  the  art  of  licah'ncr.  Durini'' 
several  centuries,  this  eavioii  mny 
be  said  to  have  rcig-ned  RujirLiiif  in 
the  Christian  schools  of  medicine. 
M.  Jotirdain,  \»Titing  in  the  Jiio' 
gmpkie  Universelle,  abont  the  year 
t^i  I, observes,  that  scarce  a  centnry 
back — in  the  last  years,  therefore, 
of  Louis  XIV. — the  canon  of  Avi- 
cenna was  still  the  text-book  m 
both  the  Universities  of  MontpelUer 
and  Louvain.  At  present,  it  might 
be  difidcalt  to  name  any  book  which 
is  more  entii-ely  imread,  or  has 
fidlen  into  more  complete  neglect. 
One  of  the  last  writers  who  seems 
to  have  paid  it  attention  is  Dr. 
TViend,  the  famous  physician  in  the 
time  of  Georsre  I.  :  and  lu*  speaks 
of  it  in  by  no  means  favouTuhlc 
terms.  *  In  general,"  says  Ui*. 
Friend,  *  A\^cenna  seems  to  be  fond 
ofmnltiplying  the  signs  of  distempers 
wiiboat  any  reason.  He  often,  in- 
deed, sets  down  some  for  essential 
symptoms  which  arise  merely  by 
accident,  and  have  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  primary  disease.' 

Of  the  numerous  remedies  which 
the  works  of  Avicenna  recommend, 
msny  sesfuin  a  high  deg^ree  fiuidfnl ; 
yet  some,  perhaps — though  we  are 
anconsciooB  that  they  rest  on  his 

*  Op,  Medicine,  roL  i,  p.  287.   JBd.  2608 


anthority— have  survived  to  the 
present  time.  Thus  when  corals 
are  still  placed  in  the  mouths  of 
infant  children,  in  prefei'ence  to 
ivoiy  or  any  other  hartl  substance, 
we  may  probably  derive  that  piiic- 
tice  from  the  words  of  Avicenna, 
where  he  declares  that  there  is  an 
occalt  or  mysterious  virtue  m  coral 
which  makes  it  the  hiprhest  of  all 
remedies  for  the  comfort  of  the 
gums.  As  is  Raid  in  tlie  quaint  and 
semi-barbarous  Latin  of  liis  trans 
lated  WDrks,  '  Summu>  est  corallus 
in  conibrtatione  giugivte." '  In  other 
passages  we  find  him  share  the 
common  belief  of  his  age  as  to  the 
planetary  influences :  'If,*  he  says, 
^  those  stars  which  are  called  nn> 
propitious  arc  in  the  ascendant, 
tliey  bodoiU'cay  to  ainniated beings ; 
l)ut  if  those  which  are  called  pro- 
pitious, then  the  signilication  is 
health.'^  In  like  manner  he  con- 
siders the  effica^  of  remedies  as 
dependent  on  the  wane  or  the  in- 
crease (»f  the  moon. 

Another  authority  on  the  healing 
art  held  in  hicrh  estimation  all 
throuffh  the  middle  a^cs  was  the 
School  of  Medieine  at  Salenio.  That 
school  was,  as  Gibbon  expresses  it, 

*  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
Saracens.'  It  was  trained  by  Arabic 
jnofessors  ;  it  M-as  taught  from 
Arabic  books.  Towards  the  year  of 
Christ  I  ICO,  a  curious  little  volume 
was  coinpiied  by  John  of  Milan,  one 
of  tlie  ]))iysieians  of  this  school,  and 
wiu?  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, but  to  which  is  not  quite  clear : 

*  Anglomm  Begi  scribit  Schola  tota 
Salemi.'  This  volume  embodies 
some  of  the  most  approved  maxims 
for  health  in  LatiTi  verses  of  the 
kind  called  leonine,  that  is,  in 
rhyme  aceordinLT  to  the  favourite 
fashion  of  the  middle  ages.  Thus  put 
into  a  popidar  form,  these  maxims 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  popu- 
larity until  a  recent  periocL  They 
were  annotated  with  great  care  by 

»  C^).,  voL  ii.  p.  379. 
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f^ini%tx\A  de  yiUanova.    And  to  tha  easily  persuaded  tliat  any  good  things 

cditioii  of  1 649  is  prefixed  an  elabo-  can  come  out  of  Arabia.     And  in 

rate  ]iref\u'o  by  Zacharias  Sylvius,  anotlu  r  p»i't  of  liijs  writings,  Po 

a  pLysiciaii   of  Rott^^rdam.    Tlie  tmrcli  ^oes  so  far  tlmt  he  says  lie 

second  chapter  of  liis  preface  opens  will  not  consent  to  be  cored  by  any 

as  foIlowB:  'Tlim  Is  ■civce  soj  medidnes  if  ihey  bear  an  Axabio- 

ph^^sidaii  in  Holland  bat  has  name. 

qnently  in  his  mouth  the  verses  of  I  may  add  iJiat  in  the  darker 

ibe  Salerno  scbool,  or  wbo  fails  to  ages  the  Saracen  professors  of  medi- 

quote   them   on   ever}-  occasion.'  cine  may,  I  tliiuk,  be  tracixl,  not 

ThiB,  you  see,  is  little  more  than  merely  along  the  limits,  hut  in  the 

two  centuries  ago.  very   heart  of  Chrijstian  Kurope. 

Indeed,  as  I  imagine,  no  doubt  at  Thus  there  was  pubUshcd  in  Fnuuce 

aU  can  exist  that  aU  through  the  fourteen  years  ago,  a  very  curioua 

middle  ages  the  Arabio  school  of  record  of  the  visitations  of  Eode 

medioine  was  greatly  superior  to  Bigaud,  Arohbiskop  of  Bonen,  oosa* 

the  Latin.    There  is  a  rery  able  mcncin?  in  1248,  and  I  have  found 

easay  upon  these  pointg  which  ap-  in  this  the  mention  of  aMoorishphy- 

peared  in  the  A«ff/o»a/  Eei'lfw  at  sician  011  tli:   banks  of  the  Seine 

New  York  in  the  month  of  July  and  in  a  company  of  Norman  monks, 

last.^    1  do  not  know  the  author's  Maglstter  Mnunis  p],  ijitivHs.    It  may 

name,  but  1  would  recoimnciid  his  be  observed  on  the  other  baud  tliat 

essay  to  any  one  who  might  desire  the  sldll  of  the  Arabic  physieiana 

foitlier  information  on  this  enrions  never  extended  to  Arabia  properly 

subject.    Ho  enumerates  many  of  ao  called.    Nothing,  at  least,  can  be 

■those  barbarous  modes  of  medical  more  unfavourable  than  the  account 

treatment  which  prevailed  in  Chris-  of  the  liealinp-  art,  past  and  present, 

tetulfini  through  g-ri-al  ])ai-t  oi'  the  in  that  eountry,  recently  tjiven  by 

Middle  Ages.    I  need  nieiitiou  only  Mr.  Pal^rave,  in.  liis  nio.st  agreeable 

two— the  hovlochrysma,  as  it  was  and  ably  written  vuiumes  of  ti-avel, 

learnedly  caUed,  or  anointing  the  Beverting  to  Avicenna,  not  in  hia 

instmment  which  inflicted  awoond  character  of  a  physician,  bat  of  a 

in  the  hopes  of  healing  the  wound  philosopher,  we  shall  find  that  he  is 

itself;  and  the  supposed  cure  of  disposed  to  distingaish  betuveen  a 

scrofulou.s  diseases  by  the  toueli  of  higher  and  a  lower  spirit  or  intelH- 

royalty — a  j)ractice  wliieli.  you  may  gence  in  man,  that  is,  as  I  appi-e- 

rcmumbcr,  ^vas  continued  lu  Encf-  hend  it,  between  the  life  and  the 

land  even  duwu  to  the  reign  of  soul.    He  considei'H  the  vital  spirit 

Queen  Anne.  not  so  much  us  one,  but  rather  as 

The  superior  skill  of  the  Arabic  the  aggi*egate  of  the  different  yital 

physicians  seemsindeed  to  have  been  powers,  taking  after  Oalen  the  brain 

admitted  all  through  the  dark  period  as  the  seat  of  thought,  the  heart  as 

of  the  middle  ages.    It  was  maiidy  the  seat  of  courage  and  other  emo- 

at  tlip  revival  of  letters  that  another  tions',  and  the  liver  a.s  the  scat  of 

ay)]>ri  L  iation  arose.    Thu.s  we  find  the  animal  exertions  or  powers.  In 

Petrart  luU  clare  vehemently  agaiii.st  preneral,  Avicenna  seems  only  tx)0 

the  whole  Arabic  system,  both  in  leady  to  assign  causes,  sometimes 

philosophy  and  medicine.   Bui  his  with  Httle  discretion,  for  the  various 

main  motiTe,  I  think,  was  national  phenomeiia  of  created  beings.  But 

prejudice.   In  a  Latin  letter  ad-  in  some  passages  he  shows  a  deeper; 

dressed  to  his   frieud    Giovanni  humihty   and  a  truer  wisdom. 

Dondi,  he  says  that  he  shall  not  l)e  '  This,*  he  says,  of  one  myaterioua* 

'  National  Quarterit/  licvmv.    New  York,  J\xly  1865. 
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*  is    among   the    secrets  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 

known  to  God  alone.  Al!  calory  then  CathoUc  theolo^ana  in  tliat  atro. 
be  to  (t(mL  who  is  tl\e  King  of  all,       Before  I  pass  from  Aviceiinii,  I 

the  KMirci'  of  tt  utli  and  pmiae,  the  may  mention  another  instance  Avhich 

aim  of  our  bcuodiction,  aoid  ihu  tir»t  han  but  lately  come  to  light  of  the 

of  aU  iiiings  that  hmns  being.' >  fimor  whidi  he^nmd  in  the  West. 

Sorefy  each  words  ae  theae  ought  The  pnaent  Been  of  St.  Fkiil'B  has 

to  hsTO  exviapted  ATioeniia  from  printed  &r  the  PhiloUblon  Sodety 

the  THgoe  charg«B  of  impiety  and  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Richaafd 

atheism  which  some  \rriters  of  tlie  de  ( J  i-avesend,  Bishop  of  London, 

middle  asrrs,  as  WilliamofAuverj^ue,  It  bears  date  the  year  of  'miv  Tjord 

are   1  mm  quoUul  as  haviner  with  1303,  and  *tlii.s  J  uiiprchend,  a^lda 

mach  presmuptiou  brought  tigaiust  the  Dean,  '  in  the  earliest  priced 

him.  catttbgue  known.'    Now  one  of  Uie 

The  Tiews  of  Avicennft  on  our  eatriea  in  it  bZ«&er  AmeeiM^p,  priced 

■ptritaai  nature  are,  however,  best  at         which,  aooordin^  to  the 

dedsced  from  an  essay,  to  whioh  Dean's  calculation,  is  eqniTalent  to 

eren  in  the  Latin  version  there  is  about  1 of  our  present  money, 

pven  the  title  of  It  is  a  A  strong  proof  of  the  estimation 

book  of  some  rarity.  I  endeavoured  in  which  Avieenna  was  lio Id  at  that 

in  vain  to  obtain  a  eopy  in  I^ondun,  jkjkhI  among  the  prelates  of  another 

but  it  may  be  read,  dt^  I  have  itjad  creed. 

it,  in  the  lifamrjr  of  the  Bntaah      I  oome  now  to  Arerroes.  The 

Ifneenm.   AUnahad^  then,  is  the  writings  of  that  philosopher  are  &r 

eondition  or  the  place  to  which  the  more  Tohmiinoiis  than   those  of 

aool  o€  man  will  taiie  its  flight  after  Avieenna;  they  had  also  an  in- 

his  decease.    The  .supreme  happi-  flnenee   fnr   more   extensive  and 

ness  to  Avhieh  the  soni  suspires  has  deep   rooted.     Like  thosf  of  hi.s 

here,  he  :5ays,  for  obstacle  the  body,  predece'^sor  they  Avert*   known  to 

Therefore,  ill  another  life,  its  felicity  Christian    Europe   only  through 

will  be  in  its  separation  and  enfran-  the  medium  of  a  Latin  tranaktion. 

ehiseaaent  from  its  earthly  tram-  Of  late  yean,  however,  the  origi* 

mels.    Its  reward  would  he  in  the  nal  aonroes  also  appear  to  have 

eearer  contemplation  of  the  Al-  been  carefully  explored.  Special 

mighty,  and  of  those  subhme  essen-  notice  is  due  to  the  learned  and 

ces  which  adore  him.  On  the  otlier  able  work  of  M.  Ernest  Kenan, 

hand,  its  ])nnishrnent  would  lie  in  which  in  its  revised  and  completed 

its  exi  le  and  ita  distance  from  these,  form  appeared  in  1 86 1 .   Tt  is  free,  so 

Some  t»ouls,  however,  which  though  fai*  as  I  can  trace,  from  any  such 

perfect  in  specolation  were  not  perw  mihappy  preposaosBion  ss  on  some 

feet  in  deeds,  will  he  consigned  toaa  other  and  inoomporaUy:  more  im- 

intermediate  B|^ere — the  Bmaeh  portent  subjects  may  justly  detract 

or  pnigatoiy — a  mean  between  so  much  from  the  weight  belonging 

felicity  and  suffering.    Thus  it  will  to  tlie  author,  and  it  cpves  both  the 

be  seen  that  the  religious  aspira-  lifo  and  tlip  doetrines  of  Averroew 

liun.s    of    Avieenna,    although    a  far  more  tally  than  vvitlmi  the  limits 

Makometau  iii  creed,  have  none  of  of  this  lecture  I  could  hope  or  afc- 

that  material  grossness  which  is  tempt  to  do. 
oommonly  ascribed  to  the  Paradise      In  philosophy,  Averroes  professed 

of  Mahomet.     On  the  contrary,  himself  a  follower  of  Aristotle, 

adopting  as  they  do  the  doctrine  of  whose  works — having  them  before 

a  porgatoiy,  they  appear  in  close  him  in  an  Arabic  version  of  older 

•  Op.f  roL  i.  p.  9*4. 
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date — he  ma<lo   the   sabject  of  a  roes,  as  will  bo  presently  bo  aef  v 

long  and  laboriou8  commenhirv.    I  were  extrcTtie! y  bolil.   Tliry  greatly 

have  said  that  he  professed  himself  displeivscd  the  leading  multis.  They 

a  follower  of  Aristotle — had  J  said  exposed  him  to  no  small  annmiit  ot 

a  wui'skipper  it  would  scarcely  bo  obloquy    and   persecution    in  his 

too  strong  a  term.    Nothing  can  latter  years.    What  more  natural 

well  exceed  his  adoration  of  hu  idol,  then  toan  tbat  Averroes  and  his 

'  The  doctrine  of  Aristotle/  he  says,  followers  should  endeavour  to  anti- 

*  is  the  sovereign  truth.    The  re-  cipate  attacks  like  thene,  and  bring 

searches  of  Aristotle   mark    the  forward  their  tenets  with  the  great 

limits  of  the  human  understanding,  name  of  Aristotle  as  their  shield  ? 
and  tlierc  ean  be  no  dissent  from       Tn  the  second  place  it  may  Ik?  ob- 

any thing  that  he  has  stjited  :  the  served  that  the  Arabic  philosophei-s 

only  doubt  would  be  as  to  the  right  had  studied  the  Greek  literature 

interpretation  of  his  words,  or  as  only  «o  far  as  regards  the  scientilic 

to  the  logicid  consequence  to  be  de-  branches  of  knowledge.    Of  all  its 

duced  fix>m  them.'^  other  branches  they  were  profonnd* 

But  in  noting  this  homage  to  ly  ignorant.  They  never  seem  to 
the  Stag3rnte,  we  shonld  \mr  in  have  read  even  a  single  line  of  Plato, 
mind,  that  the  other  wise  men  of  the  They  had  never,  perhaps,  heard 
£a8t  in  the  middle  ages  were  nearly  more  thnu  the  imnies  of  ITomcr  and 
agreed  on  this  point  with  Averroes.  Hesiod,  of  Sophocles  and  Pindar.  In 
All  of  them  were  di.sposed  to  ac-  ccmseqnenee  they  sometimes  com- 
kiio\vlrd-e  Aristotle  n<;  their  chief  mitted  ludicrous  mistakes.  Thus 
and  master,    liou  vvoinU  rful,  I  may  in  one  passage  Averroes,  confound- 
say  in  passing,  is  this  jiroof  of  the  ing  together  Heraclitus  the  philoso- 
supremaey  of  the  old  Greek  race,  plier,  and  Heracles,  or  as  we  say 
as  shown  in  the  instance  of  two  men  Hercnles,  the  demi-god,  asserts  tbst 
who  stood  to  each  other  in  the  re-  there  had  existed  in  Grreece  a  school 
lation  of  pnpil  and  preceptor.    The  of  philosophers  called  the  Hercii- 
pupil  Alexander  the  Great,  by  dint  leans,  and  that  Boeiiites  was  the 
of  militarj'  genius,  subjugates  Asia !  chief  of  that  school !     Thns,  again, 
The  preceptor,  Aristotle,  aftei-  the  he  supposes  that  Tragedy  is  ottlv  a 
lapse  of  eenturies  and  ^nlf^ly  by  the  rhetorieal  term  for  the  art  of  pnii.**- 
force   of  intellect,  holds  Asia  in  ing,  and  Comedy  only  a  rhetorical 
thrall  again  !  term  for  tlie  art  of  tuniiiit^  into  ridi- 

In  conddering,  however,  the  re-  cule,  ami  he  goes  on  to  contend  that 

l&tion  of  the  Arabic  philosophers  since  the  Koran  has  within  it  several 

to  tiioee  of  ancient  Greece,  there  passages  of  panegyric   and  also 

are  at  the  ontset  two  remarks  that  several  passages  of  invective,  the 

present  themselves.   It  is  certun  Koran  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  praise 

that   in  some    places,   Averroes  of  containing  both  tragedies  and 

ascribes    to    Aristotle    doctrines  comedies ! 

which  Aristotle  never  held.  Divers  Avicenna  and  Averroes  were,  I 
writers — as  Bnvle  in  his  T^lcttonfini  think,  exact Iv  on  a  level  in  tlieii' 
dniws  them  out  in  iiri-uy — suppose  stndy  of  (ireek.  Both  could  read 
that  these  errors  ui'  Averroes  may  it  only  by  mciins  of  an  Arabic  trans- 
have  arisen  from  the  faulty  Arabic  lation  ;  botli  applied  themselves 
version  that  lay  before  him.  But  mainly  to  the  same  two  authors, 
as  it  seems  to  me  there  is  another  Aristotle  and  Gk^len.  Bat  thera 
conjecture  at  least  equidly  probable,  was  tibis  difference  l^etween  them : 
Some  of  the  speculations  of  Aver-  Avicenna  desired  to  hold  the  halance 

'  »Si>c'  tlieso  pabsagos  in  Kcsan,  p.  55. 
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even  between  his  t  wo  Greeks ; 
AveTToes,  on  tlic  other  hand,  in 
his  almost  idolatry  lor  Aristotle, 
laboured  hard  whenever  Aristotle 
and  Galen  may  differ  to  reconcile 
their  views,  but  if  reconcilcineat 
seemed  to  be  impossible,  he  then 
invariably  sided  \vith  the  Stafrj  rite. 

I  may  add  that  Averroes  showed 
tiin)iiirhout  amost  unfriendly  feeling 
towards  his  Arabian  predecessors. 
He  st-'Uloni  rulers  to  Avicenna  but 
in  dispui-aging  terms^  nor  quotes 
his  opinuma  nnless  with  a  view  to 
gainsay  them.  This  aversion  was 
certainly  real— not  so  the  train  of 
idle  lejrt  iids  which  has  spmng  fir)in 
it.  Thus,  Vossius,  a  writer  once  oi 
some  archaic  i-eputo,  is  (] noted  by 
Brucker,  in  the  tliird  volume  of  luii 
Ststonj  of  PlulobOj/hi/,  as  alleging 
that  Avicenna^  having  travell^  to 
Cordova^  was  there  seized  b\^  or- 
der of  Averroes,  and  put  to  death 
in  tiirmcnt.  upon  n  wIuh'I.  It  may 
snt^icc.  m  answer  to  this  ridir-ulons 
fable,  to  (observe  that  Avicenna  had 
die<l  some  ninety  years  before  Aver- 
rt>e»  was  born. 

The  instance  of  Averroes  is  an- 
other proof  that  a  prophet  hath  no 
honour  in  his  own  conntry.  His 
doctrine  was  of  little  or  no  mark 
nmonir  the  '\r<>slem  communities. 
During  hi.s  htetime  indeed,  nn  we 
have  seen,  it  excited  sufhcient  notice 
tu  di*iw  upon  him  a  considerable 
degree  of  religious  persecution. 
Bnt  after  his  decease  it  was  speedily 
fo^potten.  Thos  in  his  own  Ma- 
homeiBD  sphere  he  left  no  followers 
and  founded  no  school.  It  is  8ho^m 
by  M.  Renan,  who  gives  the  par- 
ticular examples,  that  this  author  of 
eleven  folio  volumes,  as  since  pub- 
lished in  a  Latin  version,  is  not  once 
mentioned  erven  by  name,  in  several 
lists  of  Mahometan  philosophers 
and  other  worthies,  which  were 
drawn  up  in  the  ensuing  centunes, 
at  Cairo,  and  <jther  main  seats  of 
Oriental  learning. 

There  might  indeed,  I  think,  ha 
written  a  curious  chapter  enumuni- 


tin^,'-  what  T  may  call  the  nn- 
coufecious  founders  of  sects — men 
who  have  died  \vithout  the  least 
suspicion  or  idea  that  after  their 
death  their  name  or  their  tenets 
would  be  assumed  by  a  religious 
pariy.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Averroes.  Such  was  the  case  also,  for 
example,  centuries  afterwards,  with 
Jansen,  Bishop  of  Ypres.  m  Iio,  on 
his  death-bed,  had  no  rea.sun  Avhat- 
ever  to  foresee  that  a  party  would 
arise  to  be  called  the  Jansenists 
in  France. 

The  renown  of  Averroes  is  there* 
fore  entirely  dependent  on  the  great 
and  cvti-aordinary  favour  which  his 
tenets  fonnd  among'  ihe  h'amed 
men,  both  Jfws  and  Ctirisl  iaiis, 
of  Western  Kurope.  And  tii'st  as 
to  the  Jews.  When  we  consider 
how  that  people  was  persecuted 
and  do\yn-trodden,  all  through  tho 
middle  ages — how  without  any  fixed 
country  of  their  own,  they  were 
driven  to  and  fro  from  place  to 
place,  to  escape  the  bigot  and  the 
spoiler — wo  must  be  struck  at  tho 
indomitable  spirit  v.hiuh  enabled 
their  chief  men  even  amidst  these 
heavy  trials  still  to  apply  themselves 
to  tho  pursuit  of  Imowledge.  A 
list  is  given  of  eminent  Jewish 
scholars  from  Maimonides  down- 
ward, who,  in  their  study  of  ])hilo- 
sophy,  have  eagerly  applied  tliem- 
selves  to  Averroes,  translating  his 
principal  treatises  from  Arabic  into 
Hebrew,  and  adopting  as  their  own 
many  of  his  tenets.  Of  these 
Jewish  works  upon  points  of  philo- 
sophy, apart  from  the  teaeliino:  of 
Averroes,  the  latest  in])oijit  of  time, 
and  also,  I  should  apprehend,  by 
far  the  highest  in  jioint  tif  ability, 
is  that  most  ingenious  dialogue  in 
the  Platonic  manner,  the  Phcedo  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn. 

The  Jewish  people  have  indeed  in 
a  manner  most  remarkable  com- 
bined two  characteristics  which  at 
first  sight  may  seem  almost  incon- 
sistent with  each  other.  Whilo 
with  inflexible  determination  they 
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have  c'lnnii:  to  tlieir  ancient  faitb, 
they  liavc  bci^n  willing  from  time 
to  tiiae  to  biiu^  into  uni^son  with  it 
Bome  of  the  principal  philoBophioBl 
anecnlallans  which  arose.  Tha%  at 
theoommenoementof  oiir«K%  Fhilo 
aaid  his  Bchool  at  Alexandria  drew 
to  themselTeSy  as  is  well  known, 
several  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato, 
and  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
^Neo-Flatonists.  Tims,  in  like  man- 
ner, Maimonides  and  iiis  successors 
were  willing  to  take  as  their  guide 
ill  philosophical  science  Aristotle, 
under  the  Banctum  of  tilie  Anibic 
commezrtator. 

Next,  as  to  the  Christiaii  writers. 
The  earliest  of  these  who  appears 
to  have  translated  Averroes  or 
brought  hini  into  note  in  Western 
Euro?"',  was  our  ovai  countrnnan, 
the  reputed  wizarrl,  ^liehnel  Scott. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Ho^^ei-  iiacon  as 
having  first  brought  ibrward  cer- 
tain books  of  Aristotle  with  certain 
learned  commentaries,  andwecoUect 
£ram  other  sources  that  these  com- 
mentaries were  no  other  than  those 
of  Ayerroes.  '  Through  him,'  adds 
Roger  Bacon,  '  tlie  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  was  glorihed  in  the  Jjatin 
sphere.'  yf'ifjtn'firatc  est  ArUtnfeVis 
philosophia  o j>nd  Lutum.s/  This  he 
yays  was  in  tlie  year  of  Christ  1230, 
that  is,  ao  my  iicai-ei  s  will  observe, 
in  little  more  than  thirty  years  from 
the  death  of  Averroes. 

Seen  by  the  %ht  of  modem 
rit  iu  ,  some  of  the  deductions 
of  Michael  Scott  from  bis  Arabic 
source,  are  not  a  little  fantastic. 
Thev  seem  the  stransrer  when,  as  in 
some  cases,  invested  mth  tlie  forms 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic— forms 
which  at  one  time  were  considered 
as  alibrding  one  main  security  for 
the  demonstration  of  trath.  Here 
is  a  fragment,  the  Latin  original  of 
which  is  stm  preserved  at  Paris  in 
the  library  of  the  Sorbonne :  ^  The 
firmament  of  heaven  ia  round,  and 
all  that  is  round  is  perfect,  there- 
fore the  lirmament  of  heaven  is  per- 
fect.  But  everything  that  is  perfect 


is  free  from  motion,  uecimse  it  caxL 
want  or  seek  no  good  ^ift  which  it 
has  not  ah^cady  ;  and  the  iirmanieixt 
of  heaven  is  perfect,  therefore,  the 
firmament  of  heaven  also  ia  £cm 
from  motion.*  Aocording^Iyy 
Michael  Scott  goes  on  to  say;  anj' 
danger  to  the  great  celestial  system 
would  lie  in  the  possible  motion  of 
its  parts  ;  and  thie,  he  adds^  ia  wiuiit 
Aven-oes  teaches. 

Such  then,  as  a  translator  of  the 
recent  Arabic  and  a  novice  in  na- 
tuial  science,  i^  the  true  position  of 
that  Michael  Scott,  who  is  no  donbi 
&!t  more  toiiliar  to  yon  in  bis 
popular  character  of  a  magician  mm 
he  is  mentioned  in  Dante,  and  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  portrax-s  him  ia 
the  Lay  <^ thelMut  Minstrel : 

A  wiz;mi  of  sucli  drt'aded  tiime. 
That  when  in  Salamanca's  care 
Him  listed  his  maL'ii-  wnii  l  to  wave, 

The  belU  would  ring  in  Kotre  Damo ! 

The  legend  joa  will  obeetzre 

•nfptitttt  ^lf|.wm.Tt/»fr  ^  iTjijli^t'TlFg  "that 

the  sonroe  of  Miehiiel  Scott's 
knowledge  was  in  Spain.  In  tmtii, 

hoM'ever,  it  was  not  at  Salamanca 
hut  at  Toledo  that  Michael  Soott 
pursued  liis  Arabie  studies. 

I  may  add  as  another  curious 
point  in  the  character  of  this 
'  dreaded  wizard '  and  Aiabic  scho* 
lar,  that  he  was  at  one  time  Aroh* 
hidiop  dfisigDate  of  GasheL  A 
papal  document  whichDean  "tf^l^i**^ 
mis  produced  to  the  Hulo-biblon 
Society,  shows  that  in  1223  Pope 
Honorius  III.  named  Michael  Scott 
to  that  hip;h  dignity.  But  Michael 
Scott  declined,  pleading  his  entire 
ignorance  of  the  Irish  langiiajy^e — a 
plea  which  has  not  always  been  put 
forth  as  a  disqualihcmtion  by  later 
archhishopB  in  that  coontiy ! 

Hennannns  Alemannns,  or  the 
Grerman,  is  mentioned  as  the  next 
in  order  of  the  translators  of 
Averroes  into  Latin.  He  also 
studied  at  Toleilu,  and  availed  him- 
self of  Jews  aa  his  Arabie  inter- 
preters in  the  version  which  he 
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made.    The  docti-iue  of  Avei-roes 

being  thus  Tnadc  known  to  the 
leamrd  men  of  Fr.ince  and  Italy, 
it  .-speedily  raiiit'd  u])  pcjwci-ful  de- 
fenders and  no  less  powerful  oppo- 
nents. Chief  of  the  latter,  as  takmg 
their  stand  on  the  theological  fiut* 
neas,  were,  in  the  first  age,  Albert, 
siimkmed  the  Great,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

But  yoQ  will  naturally  ask,  whnt 
thrn  was  that  doctrine  on  tlie  aiu' 
iiaud  Ro  extensively  ndoj^ted,  on  tlie 
other  hand  bo  keenly  assailed  ?  i 
here  come  then  to  that  one  distinc- 
iive  tenet  which  has  been  the  main 
source  of  Averroes's  fame.  He  main- 
tained, as  the  troe  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine,  that  there  is  an  avhnrt  rni'mlt — • 
a  soul  of  the  world.  He  held  that 
there  exists  one  common  intelligence, 
which  is  iiuniaterial  and  inmiortal, 
and  which  still  preserves  its  nu- 
merical nnity,  though  disseminated 
among  the  many  millions  q£  man- 
kind. It  might  thus  be  put  per- 
haps— that  a  spark  of  the  intellec- 
tual flame  flies  forth  to  join  each 
human  Ix  iny  at  its  birth,  and  thiit 
at  the  dtceajdc  of  that  human  being, 
it  flies  back,  to  be  again  absorbed 
in  the  central  intelligence. 

I  most  observOf  however,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe 
with  even  approximate  precision  a 
doctrine  which  was  much  clouded 
over  by  the  aniinusity  of  its  oppo- 
nents, and  still  more  freqnently  ob- 
scured by  the  fcai's  uf  its  defenders. 
Several  of  its  points  were  not^  I 
think,  expressed  in  plain  terms,  and 
were  rather  left  to  hein&rred.  One 
of  the  necessary  deductions  arising 
from  it  is  stated  as  follows  by  Mr, 
Hallam,  in  the  lii*st  volume  of  liis 
Lifemrij  IIi<i<>,-ij  :  '  If  the  human 
soul  as  a  universal  possess  an  oh- 
Jective  reality,  it  must  surely  bo 
intelligent;  and  being  such  it  may 
seem  no  extravagant  hypothesis, 
thongb  one  incapable  of  that  de- 
monstration we  now  require  in  phi- 
losopliy,  to  suppose  that  it  acts  upon 
the  suboi*dinaite  intelligences  of  the 


same  species,  and  receives  impres- 
sions from  them.' 

Even  from  so  slight  a  sketch  of 
this  doctrine  we  may  readily  see 
how  it  could  happen  that  a  lung 
and  stubborn  controversy  arose 
whether  or  not  it  admitted  the  im- 
mortality of  the  souL  The  disciples 
of  Averroes  maintained  tlmt  it  did; 
his  opponents  urged  that  it  did  not. 
And  cerlMiMlv  there  is  something 
to  bo  alleged  uu  both  .-^ides.  If  the 
soul  on  quitting  its  tenement  of 
clay  becoiues  absorbed  into  a  supe- 
rior bat  still  kindred  intelligence,  it 
cannot  he  said  to  perish.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  to  possess 
no  self-con  seioasness  nor  personal 
identity,  then,  to  say  tliele:ist,  there 
is  a  wide  depai'ture  tVoju  the  idea 
of  an  immortal  soul  i\a  commonly 
understood  or  received. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
doctrine  of  Averroes  was  nnder> 
stood  in  the  same  manner  by  all  hia 
disciples.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  numerous  subtleties  and  sub- 
divisions, according"  as  leai*ned  uieu 
wlio  were  attracted  towards  it  la- 
boured from  time  to  time,  and  >vith 
more  or  less  success,  to  bring  it  into* 
harmony  with  the  tenets  of  revealed 
religion.  Thus,  it  miffht  be  snp- 
.pos^,  that  the  spark  oi  the  amma 
mujuJl,  which  according  to  Averroes 
is  sent  to  animate  each  hnman 
being,  need  not  at  the  death  ol"  that 
human  being  immediately,  and  of 
course,  rejoin  the  central  essence, 
bat  may  be  destined  in  punishment 
or  reward  first  to  pass  throagh 
either  higher  or  lower  phases  of 
existence.  Such  a  view  of  the  case 
would  therefore  not  be  irreconcil- 
able with  the  doctrine  of  future 
retributi(jn  fur  the  good  or  LUu  evil 
deeds  of  the  present  hfe,  though 
evidently  tailing  short  of  the  ortho- 
dox dogma whidi teaches  an  etemity 
of  acceptance  or  of  condemnation. 

It  seems  &r  from  easy,  judging 
from  the  passages  which  I  see  ad- 
duced, to  reconcile  the  followers  of 
Averroes  with  one  another.  But 
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hardest  of  all  k  the  task  to  rccon-  Tiewa  on  the  celestial  bodiea  as 

cile  Averroes  with  himself.    The  deduced  bj  Michael  Scott.    In  his 

occasional  divergence  in  his  \'iew3  own  writings  these  views  are  still 
might  indeed  he  well  explained  by  more  clearly  expounded.  He  looked 
supposing  that  he,  like  most  other  npon  the  heavens asforming together 
philosophers,    had  varied   in    liis  a  series  of  animated  being's  whose 
viewK  at  different  periods  of  liis  hie.  various  orbs  represent  the  mumbei's 
Jiut  what  shall  v.'c  say  when  v,e  essential  to  life,  and  whose  main 
find  these  divergences  occur  an  uue  mover  is  to  them  wliat    in  the 
and  the  same  piece  of  writing?  human  frame  the  heai*t  is  to  the 
Thus  in  the  controversial  treatise  limbs.   Each  of  these  orbs,  accord- 
which  bears  the  singular  title  of  ing  to  Averroes,  has  self-conscious* 
*De8tructi  r!  f  Destructions,*  Aver-  ness,  and   knows    also    what  is 
rocs  contends  in  the  ])l:iinest  tenns  passing  in  the  orbs  inferior  to  itself, 
that  the  soul  is  not  divided  accord-  The  highest  sphere  of  all  lias  there- 
inc:fnthenumhcr.s' ofiliehuman  i*nce,  fore  a  full  knowledL-'i'  of  whatever 
and  that  il  is  the  same  in  Socrates  is  passing^  in  tlie  universe.  You 
or  in  Pinto;  that  intellect  has  no  will  see  at  once  how  closely  this 
individualil  V,  ajul  that  what  seems  svstem   connects  itself   with  the 
individuality  is  only  the  result  of  idea  of  a  central  intelligence, 
sensation.   Yet  in  the  same  essay      And  yet,  notwithstanding  dreams 
there  occurs  the  following  passage,  like  these,  in  which  many  men  of 
which  appears  to  take  up  the  old  genius,  besides  Averroes,  have  at 
and  the  orthodox  ground.  'Theeyo-  times  indulged,  it  may  I  think  he 
sight  of  an  old  man  is  weak,  not  said  with  truth,  that  this  Arabian, 
because  his  visual  faculty  is  weak-  far  from  being  behind  his  contem- 
encd,  but  becanso  tl^e  eye  vrhieh  poi-ai-ies  on  tliis  subjeet  of  astro- 
serves  as  its  instriimeut  is  weakened,  noniy,  was  gi*eatly  in  ad\'anee  of 
If  the  old  had  the  eye  of  tlie  young  them.    All  at  that  time  clung  with 
he  would  .see  as  Clearly  as  the  young,  undoubting  faith  to  the  astronomi- 
Moreover,  sleep  supplies  a  mani^^t  cal  system  of  Ptolemy  : 

proof  that  the  suhsimtnmoi  the  soul         ^jcle  und  cp.^  cl..  orb  ou  orb. 
IS  permanent^  since  all  the  opera- 

tions  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  oi^^s  The  system  of  Ptolemy  is  Avell 

that  serve  as  instmmcnts  to  these  known.   He  explained  the  divers 

opemtions  are,  as  it  were,  anni-  movements   of  the   stars  by  the 

hilated  during  this  time  of  re]iose,  supposition  of  crystalline  spheres 

and  yet  the  soul  does  not  ecass  to  without  any  stint  of  numbers,  so 

be.    From  such  considerations  the  that,  as  Fonteiielle  long  afterwards 

learned  are  broncfht  to  share  the  observed,  crystalline  .spheres  cost 

views  of  the  vulgar  upon  immor-  him  nothing,  and  he  designed  a  new 

tality.   And  further  still,  the  intol-  one  at  each  fresh  occasion  that 

lect  does  not  seem  attached  to  any  arose.    On  this  point  Averroes, 

particular  organ,  while  on  the  other  greatly  to  his  honour,  forsook  his 

hand  the  nerves  are  all  loeallsed,  Grecian  goide.    There  is  a  mnnrk- 

and  may  he  so  affected  in  different  able  passage  upon  it  in  the  twelfth 

parts  of  the  body  as  to  produce  hook, chapter  iv.  (not  the  thirteenth 

contitidictor}'  sensations.**  book,  chapter  ^'iii.,  a^'eo^  ding  to  the 

It  wa,**  not  merely  on  the  soul  of  erroneous  iM-ference  ot  i^l.  Renanjof 

man   that    AveiToes    formed  his  his  eonimeiitary  on  Aristotle's  He- 

specukuioijs.    1  have  already  found  taplij  sics.      He  gives  arguments 

occasion  to  give  you  some  of  his  against  Ptolemy*8  whole  system  of 

*  See  ihcpo  ttro  pa<»Mgefl  in  Hcnan:  Av(rrot9,  pp.  154, 155. 
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epicTcle'5  and  ecccnf  ncs,  which  ho    iiovr  Imbe  of  animal  l»ceom^si  nni.iins 
declares  to  be  impossil>lc.  'Natnro.'    I'O'*  ^ty  cunsidering.    At  this  poiut  more 


be  add^:,  ^  doen  nothing  in  vam,  uiid  ^han  tlum  has  emd,  making  the  «anl  di». 

it  isunwortliy  a  ]>huosopher  to  sup-  joined 

pose  that  bhe  employs  two  inatra-  from  pas^ivd  intellect, 
meats  when  a  single  one  will  effect 

the  object  in  v-iew.    It  is  therefore  Now  the  earlj  commentators  upon 

needful  that  there  should  be  a  re-  Dante  tell  us  that  the  man  *  more 

uewed  investi^tion  of  that  genuine  w-ise '  ( pii)  sario^),  here  rcsj>ectftilly 
astronomy  wliich  rests  on  natural  refen-ed  to,isuootherthnn  Avcrroes. 
fonndation.  In  my  youth  I  hoped  And  Mr.  Caiy  adds  :  'Mudi  of  the 
tiiat  such  an  investigation  might  be  knowledge  dLsplaynl  by  our  port  in 
made  by  myself.  Now  in  my  old  the  present  canto  appears  to  be  tie- 
age  I  despair  of  it ;  bat  still,  my  riyea  from  the  medical  work  of 
oSsenrations  may  stir  np  some  Averroes,  called  the  CoI/i>/ef.' 
o&er  man  to  pnrsue  those  inqoiiies  Judging  fromBante,  then,  we  maj 
in  ray  place.*  assert  that  Averroes  had  no  cause 

Tin's  wish,  as  j'ou  well  knnw,  was  t^)  complain  of  tho  poets  in  that  age. 

fully  accomplished,  but  not  until  But  he  was  not   treated  quite  so 

centuries  after  Averroes  had  ceased  honourably  by  the  paintei-s.  There 

to  be.  is,  above  all,  a  picture  in  the  Campo 

The  doctrines  of  Averroes  then,  Santo,  at  Pisa»  which  is  described 
taken  as  a  further  development  of  by  M.  Renan,  the  artist  being  An- 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  provoked  drea  Orca  iriui,  and  the  date  1335; 
much  keen  diseusnion  in  the  middle  and  in  this  pictore,  which  represents 
ages.  But  thnt  discnssion  was  by  thv  hifenwy  there  is  a  special  holy  in 
ro  means  always  uniform;  on  the  reserved  for  tho  Ic;)  dors  of  inisholiof. 
contrary,  very  difl'eix'iit  pliases  of  it  Three  ligure.s  an-  tliere  ]»la<  ed  side 
may  be  traced  as  it  proceeded,  by  side :  first,  iMahumet,  next  Anti- 
Under  the  Emperors  of  the  house  of  christ,  and  lastly  a  figure  marked 
Soahia,  engaged  as  they  were  in  by  a  turban  and  long  beard,  and 
eeaadeas  oonffict  with  the  ecclesias*  entwined  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent : 
tical  powers,  a  sceptical  spirit  was  this  last  is  Averroes. 
afloat.  Indeed  it  has  been  observed  But  another  phase  of  opinion  was 
tliar  in  this  respect  Italy,  during  near  at  band.  Xot  ojdy  the  race 
the  tliirt-eenth  centni'v,  bore  a  strik-  of  the  Suabiau  ju  incos  but  their 
ing  resemblance  to  Franco  during  travlitions  havinrr  ])a8sed  away,  the 
the  eighteenth.  With  tlie  sceptics  sceptical  spirit  which  had  been 
then  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  cherished  at  their  court  subsided 
disciples  of  Averroes  came  to  be  as  rapidly  as  it  rose.  The  followers 
alhed.  Still  we  find  the  name  of  of  Averroes  were  no  longer  regarded 
the  philosopher  held  in .  high  re-  an  of  course  enemies  of  the  church, 
spect,  even  by  many  who  dissented  No  stronger  proof  of  this  can  be 
from  his  doctrin*'.  A  passage  in  given  than  tiiat  fi)r  a  long  period 
proof  of  this  may  be  cited  from  tho  they  held  sui)rcmucy  in  theCntholic 
twenty-fifth  book  of  Dante's  Pur-  University  of  Padua.  Tlie  faith  in 
gatorw.  Here  the  poet  Statins  is  Averroes  came  to  mean  faith  in 
introdnoed  as  solving  some  doubts  his  oommentaxy ;  that  is,  to  regard 
that  were  felt  by  Dante,  and  he  him  as  the  best»  and  most  trust- 
proceeds  to  say— 1  quote  from  Mr.  worthy  of  all  expounders  of  Aris- 
Gsiy *s  yeTsiof^—  totle.   In  like  manner  the  Averroist 

'  Quest'  h  tal  pnnto 
Che  pin  sario  <li  te  giu  feco  errant e. 
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tenet  of  a  common  intelKgexice  ttrs 
frittered  (l^wn  until  it  came  to  little 
more  than  the  identity  of  spiritual 
principles  and  powers  in  ihc  (Hvi-rs 
sonls  of  mon,— a  do^ma  to  wliicli.  as 
t])us  nio'Utied,  no  reasonable  t>bjec- 
lion  could  be  made.  Still,  however, 
we  are  to  vnderstttitd  tliat  the  doe* 
trines  of  Ayerroea,  in  their  primitive 
«en8e,  contimsed  to  he  held  and 
even  tanght  in  private  hj  no  small 
niunher  of  persons. 

In  the  mitigated  firm  ^'liich 
Averroism  lind  now  assumed,  or  at 
least  ]>rnf''ssr(l,  it  uii'^lit  still  have 
contiiiu  d  (lunng"  many  years  to 
bear  ssvay  in  Xurtliern  Italy.  But, 
at  the  ci»mniencemcnt  of  the  six- 
teenth centoiT,  there  came  that 
great  aiar  and  upheaving  of  the 
nnman  inteHeot  which  produced 
lin&er,  and  in  its  results  tore  Chris- 
tendom asunder.  It  was  at  work 
even  earlier  in  Italy  than  in  central 
Eurnpf,  but  embraced  other  topics 
besides  those  of  the  lieformation, 
since  even  so  fundamental  a  doctrine 
as  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
in  some  quarters  frequently  denied. 
Then,  as  had  already  happened  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  soepties, 
if  they  were  not  joined  hy  the  Aver- 
roists,  endeavoured  at  leaattoshelter 
themselves  under  their  name  and 
authority.  Then,  as  was  natural 
and  reasonable,  tlie  theologians  took 
alarm.  A  council  was  hfld  at  the 
Lateian,  and  in  December  1512 
there  was  issued  a  pontifical  bull, 
Joining  in  one  common  condemna- 
tion '^e  men  who  denied  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  men 
who  maintained  the  aniina  tinnidl. 
And  in  this  manner  came  forth  at 
last  an  authoritntive  dpcision  of 
the  Roman  Cathnlie  eluireh  a;^ainst, 
in  ont»  torni  or  another,  the  favourite 
and  distinctive  tenet  of  Averroos. 


In  ray  view  of  the  case,  howerer, 

the  decline  of  Averroism  may  be 
traced  to  a  different  cause  and  to  a 
8f)mewhat  earlier  period.  It«  de- 
cline, ail  I  coiu'cive.  dales  from  tlit- 
4th  of  April  1497,  on  v/liieli  day  n 
learned  man,  whose  name  is  given, 
roseinhisprofessorial  chairatPadua 
to  lecture  uxxm  Aristotle,  then  first 
from  the  original  Greek.^  Then  ftll 
Averroes  nevermore  to  rise.  For 
let  it  bo  remembered  what  was  in. 
truth  the  commentary  of  Averroes. 
Tt  was  derived  by  liim  from  a  faulty 
Arabic  version,  and  it  was  tnins;- 
mitted  by  his  disciples  to  the 
Western  races  iji  a  faulty  Latin 
version.  How  could  a  commentary 
thus  exposed  to  a  twofold  cycle  of 
errors  in  translation  continue  to 
hold  its  L  1 1  and  against  other  com- 
mentaries founded  on  the  living, 
the  authoritative,  Greek  ? 

To  conchide;  thrre  is  oiilv  one 
otlier  observation  whicli  i  have  to 
make.  The  subject  which  1  liave 
chosen  does  not  iiaplv  any  know- 
ledge of  the  original  Ai  aliic  sources. 
If  it  dM  I  oould  not  have  under- 
talcen  it  without  the  most  extreme 
presnmption.  But  in  truth  ^ 
subject  which  I  announced  sad 
which  accordingly  I  have  now  dis- 
cussed is  Bolelv  the  *  influence  *  of 
the  Arabic  philosophy — ^its  influence 
in  mediajval  Eiuopo.  Now  as  I 
have  already  had  occasion  10  .sa}', 
that  influence  was  exerted  in 
every  case  and  quite  exclusively  by 
means  of  liatin  translations.  It  is 
therefore,  only  with  these  transla- 
tions or  with  the  testimonies  to 
them,  that  my  appointed  subject 
has  led  me  to  deal,  or  that  I  have 
dealt  in  tlir  addn  ss  which  at  tliis 
poiat  1  have  the  honour  to  con* 
elude. 


'  Ills  name  w;;s  >*icjla-  Lcgnicue  Tbomacus.   b'cG  Kenan,  p.  385 
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A^OiJia  SOUTH- WEb 

^VM  sitting,  quite  alone,  in  a 
shabby  comfortless  little  room, 
1  tml}'  lighted  by  two  candles,  not  of 
wtz.  The  room  has  a  low  ceiling : 

ihe  walls  are  covered  with  a  vcrv  ugly 
nper.  The  fire  is  sroall,  and  will  not 
be  made  larger.  The  room  is  on  the 
level  of  the  street :  and  just  outside, 
olose  at  hand,  tlierc  is  a  noise  ut' 
load  and  vulgar  lauLrhing.  Thiti  is  a 
little  inn,  in  the  chief  street  of  a 
little  town.  I  have  had  dinner :  the 
BMsl  was  solitary.  The  dinner  was 
exfaremelj  bad:  and  tiie  hoor  at 
which  it  came  plainly  appeared  to 
tke  landlord  a  very  late  one.  I 
hvsQ  wntten  seveial  letters,  and 
dipped  into  a  volume  of  dreary 
theology,  the  sole  voluTiie  in  the 
?oom.  An  hour  must  pass  before 
one  can  well  go  to  bed  :  for  it  is 
(mly  nine  o'clock.  So  let  mo  begin 
i  laidii'ul  record  of  events  which 
bappened  in  a  period  reaching 
from  Monday  m<niiin|^  to  Sator- 
%  night,  early  m  tins  month  of 
October. 

At  six  o'clock  this  evening,  I  was 

waHdncr  aloncr  a  gravelled  path, 
ifiiding  through  fields,  to  the  west. 
The  grass  was  very  rich  and  green  : 
far  more  so  than  what  I  am  used  to 
see.   There  w  as  a  magnificent  sun- 
«et :  the  air  was  farignt  bine  OYer- 
httd,  bat  somewhat  thicker  in  the 
mttm  horizon,  where  all  was 
l^swing  red.  Around,  everywhere, 
BOhie  trees ;  and  the  scene  w^as  shut 
in  hj  wavy  hUls.    A  solemn  bell 
struck  the   hour,  in  deep  tones. 
Lcx)k  out  towards  the  sound;  and 
there,  in  the  twilight,  you  may  see 
three  liiassive  Mjuare  towers.  Lei 
u  go  on  a  little,  and  we  approach 
n  aadent  dwelling  snzroanded  b^ 
t  miQ,  and  a  moat.    The  wall  is 
iried :  the  moat  is  broad :  the  water 
cioir  as  oysta),  and  not  deep.  Two 
mms,  who  arc  floating  about  on  it, 
^  tnming  thcmselv^'s  np  in  an  un- 
graceful manner,   can  reack  the 
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ground  with  their  bills.  The  water 
oomes  brawling  into  the  moat  by 
a  little  cascade ;  and  it  escapes  by 
three  slnices,  on  different  sides  of 

the  largo  square  space  it  encloses. 
Pollard  elms  of  great  age,  the  leaves 
tliick  and  green  as  at  midsummer, 
are  on  the  further  side  of  the  broad 
walk,  which  here  skirts  the  water. 
Thiii  moat  was  made  live  hundred 
years  ago.    Pass  on,  under  an  an- 
cient archway :  pass  into  a  groat 
square  esqpanse  of  green  gras.^,  with 
many  fine  trees.   The  grand  cathe- 
dral rises  in  the  midst :  all  round 
the  green  (that  is  the  name  here) 
are  uiliqne  bonses.    There  is  a 
charming  deanery  :  you  enter  it  by 
passing  under  an  arch,  and  find 
yourself  in  an  inner  court,  quaint 
and  ivy-grown.    No  words  can  ex- 
press the  glory  ;md  quietness  of  the 
place :  for  this  is  the  ancient  city  of 
WellS)  amid  the  bills  of  Somerset- 
shire^  The  moated  dwelling  is  the 
episcopsl  pabioe.  There  dwelt  holy 
Bishop  KsBL :  and  there  Dr.  Kidder, 
who  was  found  willing  to  take  the 
place  from  which  that  good  man 
was  ca>t  out.  \v?\s  killed  by  the 
falling  upon  imn  of  a  stack  of 
chimneys. 

Vainly  should  1  seek  to  express 
the  beaxUy  of  the  scenery,  or  the 
magnificence  of  tbeQothic  chnrches, 
wluch  I  have  seen  in  these  last  few 
days.  There  is  no  countiy  in  the 
world  to  travel  in,  aftt»r  all,  Hke 
England.  And  though  this  be  the 
tenth  of  October,  you  might  have 
forgotten,  for  days  past,  that  it  was 
not  summer.  Bright  and  wurm  has 
been  the  sunshine :  thick  and  green 
the  trees ;  thoiLgh  sometimes  there 
is  ike  crisp  rasUe  which  follows  the 
foot  stepping  on  fidlen  leaves.  Yet 
somehow  the  qniet  of  a  cathedral 
close  is  inconsistent  witii  a  solitary 
feeling  of  a  little-travelled  stranger : 
one  ought  to  feel  at  lionio  to  duly 
be  aware  of  the  genius  of  the  place. 
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Far,  to-night,  is  tlio  writer  from 
his  home:  and  no  douVit  a  little 
lonely  in  tho  strange  place. 

Let  me  look  back  on  what  I  liavo 
f>cen  this  week  :  it  baa  been  a  great 
deal  to  one  accastomed  to  a  quiet, 
unvaried  life.  Sunday  is  beyond 
qneation  the  first  day  of  the  week : 
what  passed  on  that  day  need  not 
be  recorded.  On  Monday  morning, 
in  a  thick  white  fog,  I  entered  a 
little  steiiiner  :it  ilie  Imidinur-stjige 
at  Liverpool.  Tlic  stcanier  carried 
iiTiuiy  liumau  beings  to  a  place  on 
the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey, 
named  Bock  Feny.  There  we  em* 
barked  in  another  steamer:  and 
went  on,  oat  into  the  river;  till 
there  loomed  ahead  a  hnge  shape, 
quite  familiar,  though  never  seen 
before.  It  was  the  frnutf  Fii.-^fcrii  : 
and  up  s'de  did  the  writer  iro, 
followinir  the  steps  of  its  captain, 
who  has  won  a  name  in  history.  Tt 
made  a  Scotchman  proud,  to  look 
at  the  brave,  quiet,  sensible  Scotch 
fiice,  which  reminded  one  a  good 
deal  of  the  portraits  of  George 
Stephenson.  Well  has  Sir  James 
Anderson  earned  the  honour  done 
him  by  his  (>neen.  It  must  have 
been  an  awful  charge,  that  great 
vess'jl,  with  h.er  crew  of  five  liun- 
dvcil  imd  tii'tv  men,  and  her  historic 
burden  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  You 
felt,  looking  at  the  man,  with  what 
implicit  confidence  yon  could  have 
tnuited  to  him  in  any  emergency  or 
danger.  With  great  kindi^s  and 
clearness  he  explained  the  machi- 
nery for  paying  out  and  picking  np 
the  cable.  He  told  how  on  a  very 
stormy  niglit  of  piteliy  darkness,  he 
stood  at  the  extrc^niity  of  the  stem 
beside  the  wheel  over  wliich  the 
cable  was  passing ;  but  could  not 
it.  Onl}'  a  faint  phosphorescent 
point  of  light,  a  long  way  off,  showed 
where  the  cable  was  entering  the 
water.  He  told,  with  the  YiTidnesa 
of  reality,  of  the  tedious  endcavonrs 
to  pick  np  the  cable  of  the  fonner 
Vear  fr<>n\  yyhov('  it  lay  three  miles 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 


At  last,  standing  on  the  prow,  h- 
heard  a  stir  below,  looked  over,  m'w 
the  cable  fairly  there  al>ove  water; 
*  and  then,'  said  the  gallant  man  ia 
his  quiet  way,  *  I  was  very  thank- 
ful.* A  thing  to  be  wondered  st 
was  how  the  slender  c6rd  was  able 
to  turn  all  flint  complex  apparatus 
of  heavy  wheels. 

Good-bve  to  the  Great  Ecutteni 
and  its   brave   commander;  and 
away  frpm  Birkfmhead,  by  railway, 
in  the  bright  sun.shiny  day.  Not 
long,  and  there  is  not  ULnfamiliur 
Chester:  on,  and  Wrexham,  mtii 
its  grand  and  massive  cbnreh  tower. 
How  these  things  impress  the  lover 
of  Gothic  who  dwells  in  a  country 
of  churches  of  inexpressible  tmra- 
periness    and    shabbinesa !  By 
RuaT)on  :  leave  on  the  right  Llaii- 
u^olleu,  for  Yarrow  must  remain  i:::- 
visited  to-dav.    Never  were  thci^c 
eyes  gladdened,  by  the  sight  of  a 
lovelier  country.    So  to  rcuowned 
Shrewsbury,  on  the  famous  Severn. 
Here  let  us  stop  for  a  little,  and 
have  a  walk  through  the  town. 
You  pass  fix>m  the  railway  station, 
under  the  shadow  of  an  ancient 
castle ;  elevated  a  little,  on  the 
right,  is  a  considerable  Gothic  cdf- 
lice  of  red  stone  :  if  you  ask  what  it 
is  of  the  same  man  whom  I  asked, 
you  will  be   told  *  The  College.' 
Then  you  may  think  of  head  master 
Butler,  who  was  made  a  bishop, 
and  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  quite  as  good 
a  scholar,  the  head  master  of  to> 
day.   Quaint  old  wooden  housed: 
queer  names  of  streets :  one  is 
called  Mi'rivance.    Rapidly  let  the 
eyes  bo  feasted  :  then  hnrk  to  the 
railway.    On,  for  a  journey  of  t\vi» 
hours  more.    Ton  must  pass  Lud- 
low \ui  wi  1 1  i ugly  in  the  failing  light : 
one  cannot  see  everything.  TncHt 
in  the  dark,  lleref<nrd  is  reached: 
the  end  of  the  day*s  pilgrimage- 
Proceed  in  an  omnibus  to  i£e  hotel: 
there  you  may  have  tea^  accompa- 
nied hy  mutton  chops.  Afterwards 
you  may  go  out  and  enjoy  the 
sensation  of  being  in  a  new  city, 
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iOKniff  new  men ;  and  in  tho  star-  and  cheap !  Pleaflani,  too,  to  see  the 

light  Took  at  the  catlu'dral.    Cats,  perfect    propriety   of  demeanoup 

hnwevpr.  nro  the  only  creaturr's  wlio  among  the  clmristers  :  it  did  not 

s<>f  an  edirioc,  or  any  other  object,  always  use  goto  Ix*  in  every  cat  hcdr^ 

best  in  tlie  dark.  church.  There  was  an  mithem,  ad« 

Xext  day  was  a  lovely  summer  mimbly  sung.   Let  it  be  confessed, 

day :  nothing  autumnal  in  the  air,  oiio  thing  revived  the  writer.  Of 

•ad  hardly  anything  in  the  treee.  another  oommTuuon*  because  dwell- 

l4i  as  be  up  cai-Iy ,  and  have  a  good  ing  in  another  conntry  and  within 

vaik  abont  the  city  before  the  hour  the  bounds  of  anotner  national 

of  service.    By  t  he  city  flows  the  chnrcb«  he  felt,  looking  at  the  noble 

Wye,  '  the  babbling  Wye.'   From  edifice  and  joining  in  the  noble 

'fie  bridfrc  wliich  crosses  it  yon  service,  that  for  outward  dignity 

have  a  tiTic  \nc\v  of  the  cathedral  and  majpsty,  wo  in  the  North  have 

ftnd  the  palace:  hei'e  and  there,  •nothing  to  eom}»nre  with  this :  and 

about  the  streets,  antique  houses  of  lie  felt  decidedly  taken  down  and 

wood.    At  toil  o'clock,  let  ua  pass  humbled.    But  in  a  little  ho  was 

into  the  cathedral,  under  the  great  cheered.  That  morning  there  was  a 

poieh  leadinff  to  the  nave :  let  na  sermon !  Ob,  what  a  poor  sermon ! 

cBltr  an  muustingiiiBbed  name  in  Yea,  at  least  we  can  beat  iku,  he 

tbe  large  Tolnme  which  lies  on  a  thoiigbt :  and  beat  it  by  nnconnted 

table  to  that  end  ;  and,  obeying  the  degrees.   A  church  which  makes 

beherts  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  sermon  too  mnch  the  great 

drop  into  a  box  with  a  liole  in  tlie  thinp  in  the  worship  of  Gk)d,  is 

M  a  crreat  snni  towards  the  com-  likely  at  all  events   to  give  you 

pkie    restoration   of    the   sacred  ^ood  sermons.     And  thono-h  the 

bfiildinfj.  And  it  is  a  noble  church.  South  may  have  its  great  preacher 

aobiy  restored  :  at  least  in  so  far  liere  and  thei-o,  yet  sure  it  is  that 

at  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  George  the  average  preaching  of  the  North, 

Gilbert  Scott.   Wyatt,  nnntteraue  in  many  a  seedy  little  oonntiy 

Vandal,  put  up  that  execrable  church,  is  jnst  as  much  bettor  than 

vestem  front  in  place  of  a  western  that  brief  but  tmutterably  tedious 

tower  and  spire  which  fell.    The  sermon  at  Hereford  Cathedral,  as 

floor  is  of  tiles :  the  roof  of  the  nave  Hereford  Cathedral  is  better  than 

i«  illuminated  :  there  is  a  mapniti-  the  se(»dy  little  country  chni*ch. 

'■'.nt  rood   screen  :    the   choir   is  Walk  ail  al>out  the  cathedral :  all 

acred  to  the  clergy  and  those  who  about  the  close,    l^eanery,  palace, 

perform  the  service :  the  contrrejera-  fiue  trees,  Wye:  prrammar-school, 

tiou  sit  on  rush-seated  chaii's  in  the  pleasant  walks  by  river  side.  Per- 

Mre.  Pleasant  it  was  to  the  writer,  vade  the  town :  already  it  has 

who  seldom  besrs  choral  service  ffrown  qoite  fkmiliar.   And  as  day 

now,  when  those  whom  he  bad  seen  declines,   depart  by  railway  to 

snier  their  vestry  a  few  minutes  Gloucester,  distant  little  more  than 

Wforc  as  shabby  little  boys,  came  an  hour;  studying  on  the  way  the 

to  their  places  in  procession  as  sur-  photographs  of  Hereford,  city  and 

plired  choristers:  twelve  of  them,  cathpflrnl,  which  you  may  buy  at 

with  six  sin^'ing  mm,  making'  the  various  simps. 

donhle  choir  complete.  The  cont^re-  Pa.shiug  through  the  lovely  Eng- 

gJiUou  was  small :  one  did  not  feel  lish   landscaj;e,  at    last    you  mny 

•»y  want  of  a  greater.  The  service  look  out  on  the  right :  there  is  tiie 

'•S  beautifully  given :  the  music  city  of  Gloucester :  there  the  great 

W  ssfmely  simple :  and  how  tibe  square  tower  of  the  catfaedraL 

aol^piMnthrilM  tlmmgboneto  Hasten  to  the  BsK:  let  the  luggage 

ik  can  ncTer  grow  common  be  left:  we  are  ju«t  in  time  for 

p. — ^KO.  OOCCXLT.  K 
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afbrnior)Li  sDrvice.    A  en  in  the  train 
of  cbonaters :  Ho  re  tlio  music  was 
much  more  llui  itl  than  at  Hereford, 
aud  (so  it  Boenied)  not  bo  careful 
and  good.  The  chunsh  is  a  noble 
one:  the  eastern  window,  which 
has  a  cnrions  grey  sheen,  is  as  large 
aH  any  in  England.    But  after  trim 
1 1(  reford, the  chnroh  had  a  neglected 
look.    In  some  places,  plaster  has 
dropped    from   the  roof:  plaster 
which  sliould  uovi  r  have  been  there. 
And  after  brilliant  encaustic  pave- 
ment, the  rude  flour  of  stone  in  choir 
aud  sanctuary  looked  poor.  Led 
hy  an  intell^ont  Terger,  let  ns  ex- 
amine the  great  edifice :  the  strange, 
ntde  ciypt :  the  beantifhl  cloistera. 
Jjtst  us  ascend  to  the  trifonum,  and 
enjoy  the  varied  vic!\\  s  of  choir  and 
imve  thence  obtaijied.  Here  is  buried 
the  nmT  ilcred  Edward  II. :  there  is 
a  shrine  of  the  riehrsf  decorated 
tabernacle  work:  a  recuiab*  id  statue 
of  the  poor  nionai*ch  which  uin^i  ho 
a  Ukeneifs:  thero  is  inexpressible 
pathos  in  that  beantiful  but  sorrow- 
fnl  &oe.   Coming  forth  from*  the 
catiiedral,  let  ns  pervade  the  close, 
li  is  a  quiet  and  charming  place. 
The  deanery,  built  up  to  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  is  striking:  the 
palace,  on  tlio  north  side  of  the 
choir,  seems  an   aml)itious  andii- 
t<»ctural  fa i  1  u  vc ,  Bea ii tiful  is  the  turf 
and  rich  the  shubbciy  at  the  east 
cud  of  the  choir:  quaint  and  pretty 
Tarions  anoiant  hoases  in  which  c^ 
thedral  authorities  and  ftmctionaries 
dwell.    Passing  out  of  the  dose 
iowaids  thfl  weet^  under  an  arch- 
way, you  come  on  the  statue  of 
Bishop  Hooper,  erected  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  burnt. 

Various  shops  in  Gloucester  are 
rich  in  photogrd}>lis  of  cathedrals, 
near  and  distaut.  li"  you  walk  down 
towards  the  Sevom,  you  will  find 
yourself  amid  the  bustle  a  con« 
sidmble  porir^  Docks  <^  no  small 
^  siaSf  -and  riibundaat  shipping,  form 
a  scene  in  contrast  to  the  quiet  one 
just  ifift  behind.  But  bgr  half-past 


six  it  has  grtnvn  dark  j  80  tQ  the 
JJell^  and  have  dinner. 

The  next  day  was  VVcdno^ay:  a 
beautii'ul  warm  bunshiny  morning. 
Be  early  afoot:  pervade  the  city: 
walk  about  the  close.   Never  seen 
till  yesterday,  how  fiuniliar  it  looks 
to-day;  and  we  sadly  part  from  ii 
as  frinn  an  old  friend.  But  we  have 
far  to  go  to-day  ;  and  at  1 1 . 1 5  A.1I. 
ULi-aiii  the  railway  train.    An  hour 
of  rnpid  nnminjj',  without  a  stop, 
through  rich  greeu  tields  :  Berkeley 
Castle  is  off  there  to  the  right :  .md 
here  is  busy  Bristol.  The  cathednil 
here  is  poor :  but  there  is  St.  Mary 
Bedcliffe,  the  most  magniticunt  of 
all  parish  churches,  superior  to 
many  cathedrals.  Yet  there  is  lack* 
ing  the  environing  close :  the  giuod 
church  is  surrounded  by  dirty  streets. 
Hero  Chatter! on,  *the  marvellous 
boy,'  spent  tlio  crrofiter  part  of  his 
feverish  life;  in  a  room  in  the  tower 
he  liee hired  he  found  the  Rowley 
manuscripts.    To  the  train  aLrain; 
by  Bath,  Westbury  (near  which  ou 
a  hill  to  the  left  is  a  large  and  quilt; 
fl^Bunetrical  White  Hbrseontheiiiil- 
side,  made  by  cuttiug  away  the  turf 
down  to  the  chalk),  and  Witham. 
If  you  are  fond  of  ohanging  car- 
riages, Ton  may  have  enough  of  it 
here.    At  lenLrili,  as  the  sun  is  de- 
clining in  glory,  you  reach  tliat 
paragon  of  cathedral  cities  in  Avhich 
I  am  writing :  beautiful  AVcllis. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  if  one 
were  to  live  at  WeUs  for  sevei^l 
months,  and  still  more  for  aevernl 
years,  the  quiet  little  citjr  would 
come  to  look  and  to  leel  tike  any- 
where else.  But  now,  to  a  stranger, 
it  is  '  an  luisnhstantial,  fairy  place.* 
Hard  by  is  the  vnle  of  Avalon;  and 
the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  :  all  round 
the  Mendip  Hills.  And  though 
England  can  boast  of  s»tme  bigger 
cathedrals,  nowhere  will  you  find 
one  of  more  exquisite  beauty.  No- 
where, too,  will  you  find  the  ancrat 
cathedral  seat  so  mnoh  like  what  it 
was  in  aneisnt  di^  I  shall  not  be 
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tomptod  into  anjr  architectural  de- 
tails: all  T  say  is.  On  and  see  the 
plfice,  and  jou  will  be  all  but 
intoxicated  with  the  ioveiiefit  forma 
of  liothic  beauty. 

lieru  1  ceased  for  tho  night,  in  a 
sort  of  bewilderment.  Next  morn- 
ing wMB  a  doady  one,  with  flying 
gleanis  of  minnhine.  Long  before 
lemoe,  let  jmb  enter  the  magnificent 
clmrch  and  gase  at  it.  It  is  in 
exquisite  preservation.  The  hght 
(jolonr  of  tho  stone  of  which  fho 
shafts  arc  made  adds  to  their  airy 
irrace.  The  lour  great  piei*B  ul 
the  intersection  of  the  transepts 
threatened  to  yield  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  central  tower ;  and  their 
bearing  power  irtm  increased  by 
tktee  earioiiA  inverted  arches,  the 
lib  of  which  I  believe  you  will  not 
bee  in  EngUmd.  It  was  a  graoeAil 
dugnising  of  a  defect :  but  of  course 
they  would  be  bittoi*  away.  The 
fitalls  in  tho  r'hoir  are  of  stone  :  an 
nnusnal  material,  but  the  efl'ect  is 
beautiful. 

It  is  near  the  hour  of  morning 
M7\icc;  let  us  take  our  place.  Gare« 
My  the  choir  5fa«gglee  in ;  never 
amngementfl  more  slovenly. 
The  fittle  bojrs  oome  in,  not  in  pro- 
«e«BOD,  but  m  a  huddled  heap :  in 
i  little,  by  himself  the  clergyman 
who  is  to  perform  the  Rerriee.  Then 
th«  dean  and  tlic  eanoii  in  residence 
cofiie  ill  a  froo  and  easy  way:  two 
f>r  tiirec  of  the  tsinginj^  men  rnsh 
Wily  after  them :  two  sii»iriii£?  men 
•cuttle  in  after  service  has  b*  g un.  It 
WM  a  painfiil  oontrart:  the  noUe 
cfanreh  and  the  oetentalaoiidy  ir* 
mrent  arrangements.  The  mnsio 
wia  good,  after  the  choir  got  them- 
sebrea  settled  to  their  work.  But  if 
1  were  Dean  of  "Wc  lis,  there  should 
be  a  thorough  turn-over,  and  that 
without  a  d&y'&  delay.  Slovenly, 
slovenly ! 

Worship  over,  let  us  see  every 
oomer  of  the  church :  then  climb  a 
vindiiiff  stair  in  a  transept  wall; 
mlk  uong  the  stone  roof  of  the 


transept,  the  lofty  wooden  one  still 
far  above  your  liead.  Climb,  higher 
and  higher,  till  you  come  out  to 
daylight  on  the  top  of  the  n-vpnt 
central  tower.  The  first  tiling  that 
will  striko  you  is  not  tho  ^rand 
prospect :  it  is  the  rusty  creaking  of 
the  four  weathArcooks,  one  on  each 
pmnaole:  the  aonnd  is  eerie.  Look 
ronnd,  A  richly- wooded  green 
country,  with  undulating  hills*  To 
the  west,  the  vale  of  Avalon :  that 
pyramidal  hill  is  Glastonbury  Tor, 
tlireo  miles  otl'  J3elow,  on  the  left 
hand,  the  cloisters:  beyond,  the 
palace,  with  its  moat,  and  expanse 
of  greensward.  On  the  other  side 
the  deanery,  and  the  vicar's  close, 
with  a  bridge  leading  ftom  it  across 
tiie  road  into  the  cathedral.  Thu 
country  round  seems  to  be  all  grass. 
One  turret  of  the  tower  has  a  bell 
whereon  a  hammer  strikes  the  honr, 
beinp  pulled  by  a  wire  from  below. 
The  cloisters  have  perpeTiduMilnr 
tracery.  In  tiio  middle  sjuvee  iliero 
is  an  ancient  yew.  An  amjihi- 
theatre  of  hiUa  closes  in  all  the 
scene.  Oh !  hard-working  Scotland, 
where  no  one,  except  a  few  folk  of 
poetical  influence,  is  paid  withoat 
toiling  rigidly  for  it»  when  will  yon 
have  snch  retreats  for  learning  and 
religion,  combined  witii  verj  Httto 
to  do? 

I  est<^em  Wells  as  the  climax  of 
my  little  joiime}-,  thouf^h  1  went 
next  to  Salisbury.  I  did  not  leave 
WeUs,  till  1  had  gone  over  tho 
beaatiftd  choroh  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
which  is  partially  restored.  Nob 
completely,  becanse  the  dissenten 
will  not  agree  to  a  church-rate.  I 
thought  of  the  Cathedral,  and  of 
the  valo  of  Avalon,  and  could  but 
hold  up  tho  hands  of  wonder,  and 
exclaim  '  Dissenters  here  !  '  Two 
hours  and  a  half  by  railway  to 
Salisbury.  Hasten  to  theclohc  :  let 
the  most  intelligent  of  vergers 
conduct  yon  through  the  fam<jus 
chnrch.  Dare  we  say,  Disappointed? 
I  do  not  allude  to  the  horrible 
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inTMTigenu'nt  of  tlio  old  monunientH,       Two  milos  from  Salisbury  is  "Be- 
oiic  m  eacli  I'ay  of  the  nave,  on  the    inert  on,  hallowed  by  the  mem*  -  rv  of 
floor,  midway  between  the  piers;    George    PTorbert:    a  mile  further 
nor  to  the  stttUs  of  shabby  deal,  towards  tlie  west  is  Wilton,  where 
painted  brown;  nor  to  the  ugly  a  bevntifbl  Byzantme  cliiuch  was 
way  in  which  the  Lady  Ghai>el  bnilt  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late 
has  been  thrown  into  tiie  choir.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.    One  re^prets 
Even  looking  at  the  yast  bnilding,  that  bo  much  cost  ahoold  have  Xxam 
widi  its  double  transept,  and  it8  lavished  on  a  building  of  an  inferior 
spire,  the  loftiest  in  England,  I  style;  however  splendid  a  spcciincn 
could  buf  vacnicly  say,  that  I  have  of  that  style  it  may  Ix'.    And  eight 
seen  catln  di  :  is  which  impressed  me  miles  from  the  graceful  cathedral  of 
infinitely  iiiorc.    L#oug  neglect  laid  a  somewhat  wearisome  perfection, 
its  hand  on  the  great  church,  till  you  will  lind  the  grandest  speciineu 
Cishop  Denison  took  it  in  hand,  of  the  rudest  of  all  architecture. 
Hnoh  work  is  going  on  now :  the  There,  in  the  plain,  is  mysterioos 
west  fimit  is  concealed  by  scaffold-  Stonehenge  :  'awful  memorial,  but 
ing,  and  great  saws  are  cutting  of  whom  we  know  not.' 
stone  at  its  base:  but  there  is  a  vast      Stay  at  the  White  Heart.   In  the 
deal  yet  to  do.    Rather  to  undo,  evening,  after  dark,  you  may  pervade 
The  execrable  hr\nd  of  Wyntt  has  ilie  city,  not  without  its  bustle  and 
been  here,  nhlitc  i;it  ing  and  destroy-  stir.    Next  day,  as  long  as  may  be, 
ing.    The  spire,  of  near  400  feet,  is  saimter  about  the  close,  and  look 
a  good  deal  off  the  })erpendieular  :  at  the  cathedral  from  all  points  of 
at  the  capstone  it  is  two  feet  to  view.    Again  wander  through  its 
the  south  and  near  a  foot  and  a  interior.    I  am  mistaken  if  you  do 
half  to  the  west   No  forUier  devia*  not  depart,  vaguely  disappointed, 
tion  has  occurred  for  many  years.      So  to  the  never^lailing  train. 
The  close  is  large.    The  ancient  Basingstoke,  Famborongb,  on  the 
deanery  is  opposite  the  west  front  of  skirts  of  Aldershot  camp;  and  in 
the  church ;  the  palace  stands  ^vithin  the  gathering  dark  approach  awful 
groTinds  of  moderate  exfenf  near  London:  awful  Avith  its  vast  bulk 
the    Lady    Chnpel.    The    ])resent  and  ceaseless  whirl  to  such  ius  rl^vel I 
bishop  has  j)ublishcd  to  tlie  world  amid  quiet  scenes ;  awful  with  its 
his  profound  conviction  that  it  was  contrasts  of  the  greatest  luxury  and 
not  his  ^ood  luck  that  placed  him  the  most  abject  poverty.    Hero  is 
there :  it  woold  be  gratifying  to  Waterloo  Station :  enter  the  rapid 
manyif  be  woiUd  inform  them  what  Hansom.   And,  speedinff  this  Sa- 
else  did  it.   Assuredly  it  could  not  torday  evening  towards  uie  place  of 
have  been  liis  skill  in  conducting  a  sojourn,  look  back  to  Monday  mom- 
controversial  correspondence.  Sorr^,  ing,  and  try  to  recall  what  has  been 
indeed,  is  the  figure  he  makes  m  bdiekl  since  then.    You  give  it  up^ 
the  hands  of  S.  G.  0.  confused.  A,  X.  H.  B. 
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THE  Carlton  Club  having  uni- 
formly refused  to  accept  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disrael'  n*?  infallible 
interpreters  of  tlieir  cn't'd,  ;i  new 
club,  called  the  Junior  Carlton,  lias 
been  formed  upon  an  uudci'jstauduig 
thai  tlie  members  will  constantly 
conform  to  the  views  for  ihe  time 
being  of  the  recognised  leuJcr 
of  the  Conser\'ative  party.  His 
opinions  are  to  be  their  opinions, 
and  liis  policy  is  to  receive  their 
unhesitating  support,  no  maiter  how 
often  or  how  rapidly  ho  may  waver 
or  wheel  round.  This  being  so,  it 
wonld  be  carious  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  iheir  political  conscience  at 
this  honr.  If  not  utterly  devoid  of 
delicacy  or  sensitiveness,  it  must  be 
sincmlarly  troubled  and  agitated. 
To  be  or  not  to  be  i-eformers,  that 
in  the  question.  Are  thoy  or  are 
they  not  about  to  aid  in  subverting 
or  upholding  the  ancient  constitn- 
tion  of  these  realms  P  Will  they 
be  ordered  to  denounce  democracy 
with  Mr.  Lowe,  or  to  aid  in  accele- 
rp.tincr  its  ]iroirress  with  Mr.  Bright? 
Will  they  h;ive  to  repeat  the  Tory 
ar'Tiuiieiits  oi  ihv  last  session  or  to 
repudiate  them  ?  And  what  lau- 
^uago  are  they  to  use  in  the  dis- 
tressing interval  between  this  first 
day  of  January  1 867  and  the  day  of 
the  delivery  of  the  next  Queen's 
speech,  when  (and  probably  not 
>'(  forp)  the  matured  intentious  of 
the  Cabinet  will  be  made  known  ? 

T'lilnckilv,  the  mnioritv  of  the 
puiitical  worlil,  although  not  (|uite 
SO  painfiilly  pledged,  are  more  or 
less  in  the  condition  of  ihese  gentle- 
men, and  may  be  found  studying 
the  signs  of  the  times  with  uncertain 
or  nnsatisfactory  results.  There  is 
positively  no  clue  to  follow,  no 
l)eaenn  light  to  si(('r  by.  The 
Cabinet  has  confeSisedly  no  poHcy : 
it.<^  mailer-spirits  laugh  consistency 
to  scorn :  thev  will  be  guided  by 
expediency :  they  will  do  what  the 


honourable  House  wishes,  or  leave 
undone  what  tlie  honourable  Kouso 
disapproves :  and  the  grand  problem 
for  immediate  solution  is  what  course 
of  proceeding  promises  the  longest 
lease  of  office.  Solve  that  problem, 
and  you  may  confidently  predusato 
what  course  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  will  pursue. 

Mr.  Brand,  a  practised  politician 
of  quick  iutelligenee,  restricts  them 
to  one  (>f  til  roe  alternatives.  Tti  a 
loiter,  said  to  have  liecn  composed 
after  a  consultiition  with  Lord  Rus- 
sell and  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  says : 

'Three  courses  are  open  to  the 
Government:  I.  They  may  decline 
to  deal  with  the  Beform  question  at 
all.  2.  Theymay  propose  an  illusory 
or  pcniicinus  mcasiirc.  3.  Theymay 
propose  a  measui-e,  if  not  f::ood,  at 
least  ca])al)lo  of  beins"  made  so. 

'it  seems  to  me  that  the  line  to  bo 
taken  by  the  liberal  party  is  dear. 
If  the  Gh>vemment  take  the  last 
and  best  course,  we  ought  to  support 
the  second  reading  of  their  bill  and 
endeavour  to  improve  it  in  com- . 
juittee.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Government  take  either  the  lirst  or 
the  second  course,  it  will  be  for 
Parliament  to  pass  judgment  on 
them.' 

Giving  the  Conservative  ministers 

credit  for  a  keener  insight  into  the 
exigencies  of  their  position  than 
Mr.  Brand,  we  should  say  that  they 
will  adopt  neither  of  these  ihveo 
jiltennatives — at  least  not  as  pre- 
sented for  their  choice  in  this  epistle. 
They  must  know  that  they  cannot 
stand  as  an  aati-refoim  Govern- 
ment; and  they  will  hardly  place 
thmsclves  at  the  mercy  of  their 
opponents  by  bringing  in  an  in- 
suilicien'^  >n-  unsatisfactory  bill. 
But8up|)u-e  they  come  forward  at 
the  commoucement  of  the  session 
and  announce,  with  all  due  regard  to 
official  and  parliamentary  form,  that, 
considering  the  uncertain  state  of 
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opmioji  upon  ihe  sabject,  they  do 
not  see  tiieir  way  with  Bnffident 
oleamess  to  a  measnre  which  would 
rnitimand  the  approval  of  the  en- 
lightened men  or  all  parties;  that 
it  would  be  absurd,  if  not  dangerous, 
to  waste  another  yc  ar  in  bickering: 
that  they  will  lose  no  time  either 
in  collecting  materials  or  in  iin- 
nouncing  a  decij^ion  by  which  they 
will  be  prepared  to  stand  or  faHl ; 
and  that^  if  the  popular  sMembly 
declines  to  oononr  in  this  arrange- 
ment, thef  are  content  to  app^ 
to  the  countiy.  We  ta.ke  for 
granted  that  this  announcement 
would  bo  accompanied  by  a  pledge 
that  the  interval  of  delay  should  be 
beneficially  employed  in  practical 
legislation  of  the  best  sort.  Would 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  or  a 
hostile  amendment  on  the  address, 
be  earned  against  them  if  they  took 
this  oonrseP 

Tliere  is  no  disguising  the  fiict 
that  such  a  line  of  tactics  would  bo 
far  from  displeasing  to  three  fourths 
of  the  members,  including  many 
who  are  pledged  to  refonn ;  whilst 
a  large  proportion  of  the  constituent 
body  deprecate  any  alteration  or 
disturbance  of  the  existing  system. 
As  the  Manchester  aldennan  firankly 
observed,  'God  bless  yon!  we  are 
nil  for  ourselves  in  this  world and 
it  is  not  in  hnman nature  to  suppose 
that  the  possessors  of  power  or 
privilege  nre  anxious  to  part  with  it 
or  go  halves.  Lord  BjTon,  Fum- 
moued  from  a  ball  to  attend  a 
division  on  the  Catholic  Eniaucipa- 
tiou  Act,  confessed  that  he  came 
away  with  regret  to  emancipate  live 
nuUiona  of  his  fellow-snbjects ;  and 
the  most  patriotic  senator  wonld 
fetd  a  pardonable  reluctance  to  pre- 
cipitate a  dissolution,  which  might 
lose  him  his  seat  or  compel  him  to 
pay  over  again  the  heavy  price  ho 
has  recently  disbursed  for  it.  If 
such  a  postponement  could  be  made 
to  appear  other  than  evasive  or 
reactionary,  it  would  have  in  its 
&voar  not  only  all  the  ignorance, 


selfishness  and  prejudice  which 
were  bronght  to  bear  against  Lord 
Bnssell  and  Mr.  Gladstone^  but  the 
honest  doubts  or  fears  of  many 
respectable  politicians,  the  studied 
declamation  of  Mr.  Hoi*sman  and 
the  brilliant  sophistry  of  Mr.  Lowe. 
The  Liberal  party  recjuire  time  to 
consolidate.  A  European  war,  an 
American  difficulty,  or  a  Feman 
rising,  might  be  adroitly  used  to 
justify  a  pause  so  that  a  temporising 
policy  would  certainly  give  the 
Derbyites  their  best  chsmoo  of  tiding 
over  the  session. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a 
plain  betmyal  of  conscious  weakness, 
it  would  lay  the  foundation  of  dis- 
trust, and  it  would  exas]>oT'nte  in- 
stead of  allaying  the  popular*  dis- 
content. If  we  could  be  sure  that 
there  is  no  deep-xooted  desire  for 
the  j&anchise  among  the  working 
classes,  if  there  wss  a  feir  chance  of 
these  demonstrations  dying  out, 
then,  indeed,  we  might  venture  to 
wait ;  but  there  would  be  small  pm- 
denf'c  in  provoldng  an  extra  year  of 
them,  at  the  obvious  risk  of  their 
becomint^  more  threatening  in  de- 
nieanoiu  and  more  peremptoiy  iu 
tone.  The  members  of  the  trades 
nnions,  or  of  Mr.  Beales's  league,  will 
not  be  conciliated  I  ry  bein^  told  that 
a  Royal  Commission  is  about  to  be 
issued,  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
them  can  be  allowed  a  vote  witliout 
affecting  the  distribution  of  po- 
litical power.  So  imraeasurablo 
has  be(*n  tlie  recent  advanci^  of  the 
question,  that  this  haggling  modu  of 
dealing  with  it  is  already  out  of 
date.  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  that, 
within  a  week  of  the  formation  of 
the  Bertmte  Cabinet,  they  were 
challenged  toissue  their  Commission 
at  once  if  they  ever  meant  to  issue 
ono  at  all,  instead  of  reserving  it  as 
a  dodge  till  the  expiration  of  the 
period  during  which  it  might  have 
been  useful] v  at  work. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  too,  with  charac- 
teristic restlessnoRs,  declared  seven 
months  ago  to  im  coustitueutti  at 
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Aykebnry,  that  he  and  Lord  Derby 
were  ahvadj  prepared  at  aJl  pohita, 

were  confident  aiminflt  the  world  in 
armB  on  this  snbject,  and  saw  their 
wny  elt  arly  to  a  satisfactory  ar- 
range ment  of  the  whole.  We  re- 
print the  pao&ago  which,  is  most 
important: 

*  (Jentlemen,  t  hear  venr  often,  or 
I  shonid  rather  say  that  I  read  very 
often,  that  the  snbject  of  piu-lia- 
raentary  reform  is  the  great  diiR- 
rn ]ty  of  the  present  ministry,  and 
uill  be  their  stTtnibliiiLr  block.  I 
ain  of  quite  a  diUeient  opinion.  I 
gee  no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and 
if  wo  stainbley  rest  asanred  we 
shall  not  etomble  oyer  parhamentary 
reform.  If  it  is  to  be  dealt  with,  I 
think  the  present  Government  have 
^9  <rf>od  a  rig'ht  to  deal  with  it  as 
.uiy  body  of  statt  snion  m  existence. 
Tlio  preat  Kurorui  J  Jill  of  1832  wa«? 
mainly  devised  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
it  was  entirely  carried  by  Ids  energy ; 
and  as  re^^ards  the  only  measnro  of 
Beform  since  the  g^reat  Reform  Bill, 
that  is  ever  mentioned  with  re* 
s|K>ct — why,  I  myself  am  the  person 
who  brongl't  it  in.' 

His  spe(  (  h  (in  the  Tledistribntion 
of  Seats  iliil  jiiaiiifosted  the  same 
Relf-contideuce.  He  would  fain 
lead  Hie  pmblio  to  believe  that  he  is 
ss  well  provided  with  Reform  Bills 
as  the  Abb6  Sieyes  is  reported  to 
have  been  with  constitutions.  If  so, 
he  cannot  bo  permitted  to  imitate 
the  philnsciphf-r  wlio  declared  that, 
if  he  liad  liis  hand  full  of  truths,  ho 
wouid  ktej)  it  tight  clasped,  or 
(parodying  FalstafTs  refusal  of  a 
reason)  reply  to  the  demanda  of  the 
working  men :  '  Give  you  a  Reform 
Bill  on  compulsion  ?  If  Reform  Bills 
were  as  plen^  as  blackberries,-  I 
would  not  give  one  on  eompnlpion.' 

Ar-L'ording  to  a  wtll  actrLditcd 
rumour,  Mr.  Disnieli  is  tlio  solitary 
member  of  the  cabinet  "^vho  is  ear- 
nestly bent  on  grappling  with  the 
difficulty  at  once;  and  this  seems 
probaMe  enough,  considering  his  in« 
grained  tendeneieSi  and  his  natnial 


wish  to  succeed  where  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  fkiled.    The  siuxiessor 

of  Hampden  has  never  yet  con- 
trived to  associate  his  name  with 
any  measure  of  lesfislation :  and  liere 
is  a  golden  opportunity  of  associa- 
ting it  with  one  of  enduring  renown 
and  influence,  for  evil  or  lor  good* 
If  his  colleagaes  and  party  were 
capable  of  rising  to  the  occasion, 
they  might  haply  confer  a  benefit 
on  their  country,  similar  to  that 
which  was  roTsfcrred  by  the  passing 
of  the  Cathohc  Kinancipatioii  Aft  in 
1829,  or  tho  K<  peal  of  the  Corn  Law 
in  1 846.  But  tl  ley  would  have  to  sub- 
mit to  tiie  sacrifices,  and  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  endure  the  taonts, 
which  so  sorely  tried  the  temper  end 
courage  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  is  true  that,  abandoning  tho 
genuine  Conservative  creed  as  un- 
derstood by  its  framers,  tbey  sup- 
porl€d  the  Ket'urm  Bill  in  1859, 
but  they  lost  no  time  in  acknow- 
ledging their  mistake,  and  they 
have  ever  since  been  by  no  means 
sparing  of  their  censures  on  the 
leaders  who  planned  this  ill  judged 
ronression  to  supposed  C'X|)edimey. 
On  the  opi-nlnir  of  the  parliiuneiitary 
campaign  of  i  866,  they  were  aiiti- 
j-efonners  almost  to  a  man,  vehe- 
ment anti-reformers,  shnddering  at 
the  bare  mention  of  a  reduced  uaa** 
chise,  frightened  out  of  their  wits 
by  the  Spectre  Rouge  of  democracy, 
and  applauding  to  the  echo  every 
speaker  who  expatiated  on  the  ig- 
norance or  corruption  of  the  nume- 
rical majority  of  the  people.  Tho 
character  of  their  opposition  was 
accurately  described  by  Lord  Am- 
berley  in  his  spirited  and  pointed 
speech  at  Stroud  on  Kov.  28 : 

bix  muuth.H  iigo  we  hiid  a  Libt^Ril  Go- 
vemmeiit  in  power,  and  a  Libeml  lU-form 
Bill  before  the  IToii-.-  of  CornTnons.  Had 
that  K<  form  Bill  been  passetl  into  law,  it 
would  have  beta  nnnecesotiry  tot  iii  to  hold 
any  swSk  aswrablage  as  Uiis  whieh  is  now 
before  me.  That  Bilb  moderate  as  it,  Wi«H, 
aud  although  it  coold  not  haye  satistied 
the  wiiilieB  of  adTaaccd  Befomien»  voold 
at  least  hsve  ahowu  that  Parliameiit  was 
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not  fl(  tormint  <l  to  turn  ;i  (\>  .\i  ear  to  the 
iuBt  expectations  of  the  people.  It  would 
have  shown  that  they  were  willing  to  nuke 
fome  concession,  howe?er  small,  in  the  di- 
rection of  an  ext<»nsion  of  th^  vnffrage:  but, 
gentlemen,  moderate  as  the  lit  11  was,  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  acceptance  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  need  not  detail  to  yuu,  1h- 
cause  you  doubtless  rcmcml)er  it  p<^rfectly 
well,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  opposed. 
It  was  opposed  acrimoniously,  strenuously, 
ud  eonsta&tlj,  as  math  so  as  if  it  had  pro- 
posed to  create  a  complete  revolution  iu  tlio 
lusUtutious  of  the  country.  Now,  what 
was  the  ground  of  the  constant  opposition  ? 
Under  whate?er  parliamentary  forms  it 
in-.xy  liiirc  been  veilwl,  whatever  shapes  it 
}n\i:\\t  have  assumed,  it  is  impossible  to 
iluubl  that  the  real  reason  of  the  opposition 
was  that  the  BtU  pioposed  to  extend  tho 
franchise  to  some  portion  of  th.-  Avorlcint; 
clas*«esi.  That  WHS  the  n  asiou  of  the  hos- 
tility it  created,  and  tliat  was  why  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  prepared  to 
accept  it,  either  with  or  without  a  redistri* 
button  of  scats. 

It  will  he  remembcT'ed  tliat  the 
Bill  of  i^>S9  hroke  down  because  it 
did  not  propose  to  reduee  ilie  bo- 
rough franchise,  and  as  it  could  not 
have  been  accepted  hy  the  Liberal 
party  without  sucli  a  reduction,  we 
do  not  ex&cUy  see  why  so  mnch 
regret  is  expressed  that  they  threw 
it  ont.  Bat  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong  in  voting  for  Lord 
Bassell's  resolutioii  instead  of  wait- 
ing to  modify  the  measure  in  com- 
mittee, there  can  be  no  lon;;er  tho 
Bhadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  Derby- 
iti\s  committed  a  far  graver  error 
iu  vehenicntly  rejecting  a  7/.  bo- 
roagh  franchise,  instead  of  jumping 
at  it  as  n  compromise  between  the 
two  extremes.  As  for  the  Adalla- 
mites,  a  pretty  figure  they  will  cut, 
if,  after  voting  for  62.  in  1 860,  and 
denouncing  7/.  as  revolutionary  in 

1866,  they  should  be  brouL'lit  do\\'n 
to  6/.,  5/.,  or  lionsehold  sutirage  in 

1867.  AViiat  weight  or  authority 
could  b(>  claime<l  by  or  for  men  who 
should  iluctuate  iu  this  fashion  ? 

Some  of  them  will  not  submit  to 
the  humiliation.  Mr.  Lowe,  for  one, 
makes  no  secret  of  his  determina- 
tion to  resist  any  downward  or  ver- 
tical extension  of  the  irancfaisoi  and 


he  >vill  not  be  left  alone  in  the  cav^e. 
Before  the  Conservative  party  can 
be  brought  again  to  serve  under  a 
reform  banner,  they  must  underg'o 
changes  tanUimouut  to  a  dissolu- 
tion or  break-up ;  which  Lord  Derby 
tiioaght  tobe  so  great  an  evil  that^ra* 
iher  than  risk  it^  he  consented  (moat 
reloctaatly,  he  declared)  to  take 
office  for  the  third  time  in  the  teeth 
of  a  majority.  Mr.  Lowe's  famoojs 
metaphor  of  the  bird  placed  in  tho 
strongest  light  the  short >iiirhtediies.s 
of  those  (if  any  such  then  \>(')  w  ho 
would  rejoice  at  that  break- u[j,  or 
who  should  wish  to  free  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  time  being  from  *  the 
check  of  a  vigorous  opposition,  di* 
rooted  by  men  of  tho  same  stamp 
and  position  as  those  to  whom  they 
were  opposed.'  But  from  wbicn 
party  should  this  much  desiderated 
opposition  be  supplied  when  parlia- 
nieiitai-y  reform  is  the  matter  in 
hand  ?  Most  assuredly  from  tlie 
Tory  or  Conservative  party.  The 
left  bench  is  the  place  for  them 
when  a  great  constitutional  change 
is  to  be  proposed  from  the  Treasnnr 
bench.  For  a  Qovemmentto  sink 
its  distinctiYe  character  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prolonging  its  existence,  is 
one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  political 
suicide ;  it  is  sacrificing  for  tho 
sake  of  life  all  that  makes  life  valu- 
able ;  '  propter  vit&m  vivcndi  per- 
dere  causas.' 

In  a  wilIu  and  strictly  logical 
sense,  all  rational  politicians  may 
fiurly  claim  to  be  conservative,  bat 
when  we  speak  of  the  Conservative 
party,  wo  mean  the  body  of  gentle- 
men who  are  located  at  i\w  Carlton, 
who  arrogate  tiie  appellation  cxcln^ 
Kively  or  as  a  right ;  and  they  in 
our  oj)inion  could  not,  without  for- 
feiting all  title  to  it,  support  any 
lleform  15111  which  would  or  could  ho 
accepted  by  the  bulk  oi  the  Liberal 
party ;  not  even  by  the  most  mo- 
derate of  the  earnest  and  consistent 
reformers  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  section  which  co-operates 
or  sympathises  with  Mr.  Bright. 
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hi  a  leoeiit  number  of  Fh  h  c  h  tlicrc 
appemd  a.derer  sketch  of  liord 
Tierbv  and  ^Fr.  Disrarli  as  manager 
and  pru|)eity-nKin  of  a  theatre: — 
*  Jfa/<'/<;' r :  ^«uw,  then,  Benjamin, 
what  iiiive  we  got  for  the  opening 
!»ceue  r — Property  Man  :  Well,  sir, 
1iflre*8  the  old  banner.  A  little 
ImelLin^  up  *11  make  it  as  good  as 
aeir.'  Mr.  Disraeli  is  comitaatljr 
lefertuigy  with  amusing  self-oom- 
pkoency,  to  this  Bill ;  but  he  is 
exceedingly  mistaken  if  he  sap- 
poses  that  its  reproduction,  with 
any  amount  of  touching  up,  will 
avail, 

BmeDdare  h'turse 
MidtB  Bon  poBsimt,  una  litura  potest 

It  would  liaye  to  be  treated  like 
Uie  IrislimAii*8  knife  or  Sir  John 
Gtit]er*s  stockings.    The  days  of 
moe  are  past.  The  Sybil  has  ^^  it  h- 
orawn  her  first  oSer.    Mr.  Glad- 
Btone*8  avcnj^r,  the  'iiostris  ex  opsi- 
hm  nltor,'  is  close  nt  hand.  Never 
1h  forein  ourtimodid  a  cause  advance 
m  so  acoeleraU'd  a  ratio  ;  never  did  a 
conviction  gvow  up  and  spread  so 
lapidly  as  the  now  prevident  one 
tbst  a  fiu*  more  extensive  measure 
Uiaa  was  thought  sufficient  a  few 
sumths  since  has  become  indispen- 
sable, if  we  are  to  have  one  at  all. 
^Y^len  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  declared 
for  household  suft'rage,  lie  startled 
ilie  House,  and  was  thonjj^lit  to  have 
Compromised  the  Government  by  the 
iadiHcreet  canduur  of  the  declaration. 
But  thoughttui  people  of  till  parties 
tte  gradually  becoming  reconciled 
to  the  propo^  as  affbrwng  the  only 
safe  or  sure  rasting-place.  When 
the  lo/.  standard  is  once  abandoned, 
tliere  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  Boid 
for  any  particular  figure  in  tlic 
descending  scale,  except  that  it  is 
necessary  to  diaw  an  arbitrary  line 
Jiomfwhere ;  and  the  broadest  and 
i»w>8l  niielligil)le  is  that  which  we 
fisd  ready  drawn  to  our  hands  in 
Uie  manicipalitiea. 

OVnons  as  this  reasoning  now 
^ipcafB,  we  find  some  difBculiy  in 


acconuting  for  its  &voarable  accep- 
tance amongst  so  many  who  recently 

rejected  it.  The  change  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  inevitable  re- 
action fur  which  the  extravagant 
anti-reform  languftj^e  of  the  last 
bcasion  paved  the  way  ;  but  it  is 
principally  due  to  the  demeanour  of 
the  classes  for  whom  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  is  required.  They 
are  not  answerable  for  the  strong 
language  which  Mr.  Bright,  or  any 
indiscreet  member  of  their  own  body, 
may  address  to  them.  Tlicy  have 
studiously  i*elied  on  the  justice  of 
their  cause^on  moral,  not  ])hy8ical, 
foixje.  They  have  met  and  marched 
to  prove  their  eaniestncss,  tosupjil}' 
the  best  possible  refutation  of  the 
argument  based  on  their  alleged 
indifference.  They  have  also  inci- 
dentally refuted  that  founded  on 
their  means  of  combination  for 
political  purposes  by  Mr.  Lowe, 
when  ho  pointed  to  the  tradt-s  nnions 
as  po.ssessed  of  a  machiTieiy  wliieh 
would  enable  theuv  to  eoiutntrate 
their  forces.  Wo  now  know  that 
they  are  as  much  divided  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  community,  and 
in  much  the  some  manner;  that 
they  include  all  shades  of  opinion ; 
and  that  a  large  minority  dis- 
approved the  employment  of  that 
luaehinery  far  any  purpose  alien 
from  the  original  desij^  of  their 
incorporation.  Thus,  tlie  society  of 
jninter.'?,  a  society  of  more  tlian 
ordinal y  intelligence  ai:d  educa- 
tion, held  aloof,  notoriously  from 
no  indifference  to  the  franchise. 

The  preliminary  arrangements 
bear  striking  testimony  to  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  onler  in  which 
the  Demonstration  of  the  3rd  of 
December  was  got  up,  and  wo 
see  matter  for  congratuhition  in 
much  tliat  provokes  the  sneers  or 
censure  of  a  fa.stidious  contempr)- 
rary.  *  Since  the  dayu  of  Lords 
Noodle  and  Doodle,'  says  the  Satur- 
daij  Jicvlcir^  ^  thero  has  not  been  so 
elaborate  an  exhibition  of  the  high 
formalities  and  minuet  graces  as  the 
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recent  interviews  Ix  tween  Ministers 
and  the  Trades'  Societies.  Whether 
Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Hortwell  at- 
tended nt  Downing  Street  in  hnc^ 
wigs  and  buckle?:,  or  wh<  tlu  r  Mr. 
OotTey  for  the  occasion  sported  the 
Forester's  ]tic{urcsqiie  slouch  hat 
and  busk  ills,  wc  are  not  informed  ; 
but  the  first  Conunissioner  of  Works 
certaanlj  showed  that  he  was  a 
Manners  in  sometliing  more  than 
name,  and  Mr.  Walpolo  handled 
his  lachrymatory  with  the  courtly 
grace  of  Sir  Plume  liimsi>lf.  It  is 
all  very  rea?!?nnTi<^  nnd  sfitisfactorr.' 

We  lioiiestly  111  ink  it  is.  We 
think,  moreover,  tliat  tlie  minister 
Avho  })roniotes  a  fjfooil  iinderatanding 
between  classes,  instead,  of  creating 
or  widening  a  breach,  discharges 
his  duty  hotter  than  one  who  should 
ape  the  bearing  and  tone  of  Gastle- 
reagh  armed  with  his  Eire  Acts, 
or  valiantly  challenge  a  second 
Peterloo. 

*Wc  are  nil,*  cnntmucs  oui*  con- 
temporary, *on  our  very  best  be- 
haviour. The  gentlemen  %vhos© 
loLrie  is  only  the  terronsiu  of 
numbers,  and  who  have  orga- 
nised a  monster  procession  two 
hundred  thouBand  strong  to  take 
possession  of  London,  and  who  are 
engaged  in  a  demonstration  which, 
as  far  as  wo  understand  the  law  of 
England,  is  illegal,  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  OHiee  (»n  terms 
of  perfect  equality  as  liiu^li  cnn- 
tmetin^  parties  to  an  ai*raiigcment 
or  nndirstandinrr.  or  whatever  the 
phra.He  may  be  lor  a  treaty  between 
the  Government  and  the  trades 
unions.  How  much  is  actuallr 
agreed  upon,  and  how  much  is  left 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  the 
amiability  and  forbearance  of  the 
rough — and  it  seems  almost  a  pity 
that  tliis  interesting^  body  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  was  not  repre- 
sented and  admitted  to  conference — 
or  to  the  possible  intervention  of 
Jupiter  riuvius,  is  not  so  clear. 
But  we  are  all  in  high  spirits,  and 
we  are  all  detennined  that  next 


Monday  shall  be  a  great  success. 
Everybody  has  comlmied  to  be  in 

the  best  possible  humour.* 

Everybody  did  contrive  to  bo  in 
the  best  possible  humour,  and  a  irrt^it 
success  it  was — not  in  the  sen.^ia 
(which  wa*i  never  intended)  of  in- 
timidation, not  by  the  terrorism  of 
numbers,  a  logic  to  which  the  leaders 
notoriously  reftned  to  resort^  but 
by  showing  that  everybody  con- 
cerned was  amenable  to  reason, 
and  eipially  desirous  to  uphold  and 
abide  by  tho  law.  If  the  demon- 
stration was  illegal,  so  is  every 
ex^ rnf  niinary  meetings  or  proces- 
sion which  any  way  obstructs  the 
streets  or  attracts  a  crowd  :  and 
when  Mr.  Walpole  refused  to  jtut bo- 
rise  the  swearing  in  of  special 
constables,  unless  some  one  would 
make  oath  that  the  demonstration 
was  calculated  to  lead  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  he  practically  decided 
that  it  was  not  illegal  on  the  face 
of  it. 

We  coiHTrir  Tiled  in  a  former  ntnn- 
ber  on  the  recent  gi*owth  or  revival 
of  the  arbitrary,  almost  slavish, 
doctiiucs  which  would  end  by 
abolishing  or  ignoring  tho  most 
valuable  of  constitutionai  rights^ 
the  right  of  public  meeting;  and 
it  was  fortunate,  not  merely  for  tilie 
Government  but  the  countij,  that 
the  Home  Secretary  was  not  led 
astray  by  the  fashionable  cant  in 
these  matters  :  that  he  did  not  rnn- 
fouud  the  quiet,  avcU  disposed  work- 
in  men  with  tlie  '  rono'hs.'  Even 
as  regards  Ihem,  a  useful  lesson 
has  been  learnt.  They  have  ob- 
viously no  mesns  of  concerted  ac- 
tion on  a  large  scale:  they  are 
instinctively  repeUed  and  quelled 
by  the  w  ell  disposed  of  the  lower 
cla«s,  and  can  only  be  matle  really 
formidable  by  some  blunder  of  the 
authorities,  snch  as  led  to  the  dis- 
orders in  Hyde  Park.  It  was  a 
mistake  in  the  anti-reform  organs 
to  provoke  these  demonstrations  by 
taunts  of  indifference  or  incapacity. 
It  will  be  a  still  greater  mistake  to 
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tiMi  tham  as  £ulares  in  point  of 
nimiberB;  for  tlus  (as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trados  XTnions  has  pretl^ 
broadly  intimated)  is  a  defioienoy 
which  may  be  easily  and  speedily 
mpplied. 

We  are  glud,  at  o vents,  to 
Bnd  that  the  familiar  fallaclos  and 
commouplaceti  ugaiiiHt  democi'acy 
hsYe  lofft  much  of  their  force,  de^ 

2'te  of  the  indiscreet  langnngo  of 
V  Bright  and  the  Rwelling  cry  for 
manhood  suff r  i  i     Sensible  people 
no  longer  think  thenisch-es  jnstitied 
in  rt'fufinp'to  do  anytliiiig,  becnnso, 
do  what  thej  will,  something  niuri' 
will  be  required.    TiOokinur  at  tho 
stand  which  the  ten- pounders  aro 
disposed  to  make  against  honse- 
hold  8nffi*age^  they  can  hardly  fml 
to  see  that  the  sorest  mode  of 
averting  manhood  or  nniversal  suf- 
frage, is  to  strengthen  the  present 
possessors  of  tlio  francliise,  to  rr- 
infsjrcc  the  garrison  with  those  ^vl^o 
would  otherwiHe  join  the  iissuilant 
army  before  the  walla.    At  the 
nme  time,  we  mnst  not  nnd6r*yaliie 
the  critical  natnre  of  the  proposed 
addition.    '  An  Englishman'B  house 
is  his  castle  ;  not  that  it  is  snr- 
ronnded  with  walls  and  battlementR : 
it  Tiuiy  hi?  .'I  Mtraw-biiilt  bhed.'  Tn 
niaiiy  ca.ses  it  is  little  better;  for  to 
Immonr  the  national  fancy  for  a 
detached  residence,  honsee  have 
Wn  nm  np  in  many  populous  dis- 
tricts to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
very  lowest  description  of  occnpier. 
RtiJl,  with  the  limitation  of  two  or 
three  years'  consccntivo  residence, 
ainl  tlie  })ayi!ieMt  of  rate'=',  honsehold 
sutrraj^c  wnll  be  scpamted  by  a  wide 
interval  from  manhood  hutfra^e,  the 
next  and  penultimate  step  m  the 
daogerous  and  deprecated  descent. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
talked  about  confining  the  franchise 
to  the  Fobnr  and  industrion??,  and 
denying  it  to  the  idle  mid  vicious, — 
to  the  drunkard,  the  bad  husband,  or 
the  bad  son.  How  is  this  division 
to  be  brought  about  ?  If  a  good 
moral  teat  can  be  deriaedy  let  it  by 


all  means  be  appUed  to  the  exii^tiug 
constitnenoies  at  anoe.  Let  us  have 
the  benefit  of  it  in  all  grades  of 

society,  in  all  departments  of  the 
State.  AVhat  are  called  the  fancy 
franchises  arc  ]inT?iT)orcd  with  so 
many  praetieal  diiiieultieH,  that  tlieir 
operation  is  likely  to  prove  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  and  unless  the 
coming  Reform  Bill  is  a  sham,  its 
essential  features  will  be  the  old 
occupation  or  property  tests. 

Mr,  Lowe  says  that  it  is  open  to 
any  man  to  acquire  the  franchise 
l)y  his  own  (^xrrtions,  by  simply 
earninL^  money  enough  to  enaolo 
him  to  rent  a  ten-pound  house.  But 
the  same  ar^ment  would  hold  good 
if  the  franchise  were  raised  to  twenty 
pounds,  and  it  strongly  resembles 
the  reply  of  Home  Tooke  when  it 
was  w^ged  that  the  law  was  open  to 
every  man, — *  So  is  tlu;  TiOndon 
Tavern  ; '  or  tlie  j-emark  of  the  ben- 
cher at  Lincoln's  Inn,  when  it  was 
first  proposed  to  open  the  bar  to 
Jews,  'Let  them  turn  Christians, 
and  be  d— ^d  to  them.' 

The  language  we  hear  on  all  sides 
fevours  the  supposition  that  the 
majority  of  the  Conservative  party 
might  be  brought  to  sanction  a 
lar<]^e  rednction  of  the  franchise, 
both  towji  and  county,  provided  the 
monopoly  of  the  county  represcnta- 
tion.\were  secured  to  them  b^  pro- 
yisions  which  should  neutralise  or 
eliminate  the  LTboral  element,  which 
(to  borrow  Mj*.  Bright's  pointed 
phrase)  should  make  that  rejjrc- 
Bontation  contcrminons  with  the 
estates  of  the  landed  aristoci'acy. 
Their  lowest  terms  would  be  a 
boundary  bill  to  include  suburljau 
districts  in  boroughs,  and  a  clause 
to  abolish  the  right  of  yoting  for 
counties  in  respect  of  property  in 
boroughs.  But  those  are  terras 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
p-aiit  ;  terms  which  no  prudent,  far- 
sighted  or  patriotic  statesman  wnnld 
entertain  ;  for  to  grant  them  would 
be  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  inter- 
neome  war  of  classes,  to  precipitate 
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a  confliofc  in  which  neither  side 
oonld  prove  yictorious  without  de- 
stroy ing  that  well  balanced  system 
of  blended  interests  which  consti- 
tates  our  freedom  and  our  strength. 

The  ministeriul  dilemma  conse- 
quently stunds  thus.  If  they  pro- 
crastinatt?,  they  will  have  the  sceret 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Huuiio 
of  Commons  and  haply  of  the  con* 
stitnenines  in  their  ikvonr ;  but  in- 
dinatiotiB  maybe  connteraoted  by 
pledges  and  apprehensions ;  for 
every  party,  without  exception, 
stands  pledged  to  parliamentary 
reform,  and  the  chances  are  thnt  the 
growing  diseoiitcnt  of  i)ie  excluded 
will  notbepeniiitted  to  subside.  And 
what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  real  ob- 
ject of  prucrastiiiatiuu?  What  aro 
we  likely  to  gain  by  it,  oitlier  imme- 
diately or  in  the  long  run  9  Simply 
the  oontinaanee  of  the  present 
ministry  in  place;  a  result,  we 
admit,  not  altoc^rethcr  destitute  of 
advantages,  although  the  main  end 
of  their  accession  to  oilice,  as  defined 
by  Lord  Derby,  bus  been  attained. 

They  have  already  had  enough  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  in  the  shape 
of  honours  and  pi-omotions,  to  stay 
their  appetite  during  anoth^  period 
of  dearth,  and  prevent  their  party 
from  brealdng  np  in  disappointment 
and  despair.  Begarded  simply  as 
administrators,  they  stand  well. 
The  Foreign  Oflico  nnd  the  India 
Board  aro  confessedly  m  good  keep- 
ino*.  Lord  Carnarvon  niunage.s  the 
complicated  and  multifarious  affairs 
of  the  colonics  with  a  firnmess  and 
ability  which  (no  slight  praise)  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Gardwell  from  being  felt.  As 
we  have  already  intimateidv  we  can- 
not agree  in  the  censure  that  has 
been  thrown  on  Mr.  Walpole's  mode 
of  dealinjf  with  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr. 
lieah  s :  and  wo  deem  it  a  liappy 
accident  that,  during  the  arrange- 
ments with  tlie  ])opular  delegates, 
placed  a  niau  of  Ids  amiable  di»pt>- 
sition  and  conoiliaioxy  manners  at 
the  Homo  Office.   He  will  certainly 


not  suffer  in  comparison  with  his 

respected  predecessor  toucliin^  any 
of  the  essential  qualifications  foT*  lits 
post.  General  Peel,  again,  isaotively 
at  worlc  in  tlio  right  direction,  and 
Sir  John  Pakmgton  has  cv.-^ry 
motive  and  opportunity  for  clls- 
tingiiishing  himself  which  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  his  department 
and  a  more  than  ordinary  responsi- 
bility of  his  own  creation  can  sup  p  ly . 

ne  has  been  likened  to  Mra. 
Poyser^s  cock,  who  (she  said)  seemed 
to  fkncy  that  the  blessed  sun  itself 
only  rose  to  liear  him  crow.  The 
rio^nt  honourable  baronet  snrpn.ssed 
the  best  of  his  former  exhibitions 
in  the  crowinji:^  line,  when,  bofuro 
he  had  well   lime  to  look  about 
him  in  the  Admiralty,  ho  exulted 
over  the  alleged  shortenings  of  the 
recent  displaced  Board,  and  gave 
the  world  clearly  to  understand 
that  the  advent  of  the  now  First 
Lord  was  the  incident  amongst  the 
recent  changes  of  which  the  connti-y 
liad  mn<t  rcnsnn  to  bo  jjlad.  Hf*  >\  as 
so  eager  to  announce  his  snperu>i  ;  ty 
that  he  altogether  overlookeil  the 
want  of  generosity  towards  au  ab- 
sent predecessor,  as  well  as  the 
danger  to  the  State,  involved  in  the 
announcement  of  the  destitute  coo* 
dition  of  our  ports ;  and  unless  he 
meets  Parliament  with  a  case  com- 
plete at  all  points,  he  will  neither 
receive  nor  deserve  quarter.  Ho 
must  come  prepared  with  ample 
proofs  of  what  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set culpably  left  undone,  and  with 
satisfactory  estimuics  oi  vviiat  he 
himself  proposes  to  do. 

Amongst  the  rumours  which  de- 
rive plausibilify  from  probabUiiy,  is 
one  that  the  large  demands  on  the 
Ti«a«tii7fartlieiimy  and  iiayy  bare 
caused  no  inconsiderable  anxiety 
to  the  Cabinet ;  and  the  fear  of 
adding  to  tiie  })ublic  burthens  will 
not  restrain  the  Chaneellor  of  the 
I'iXelvequcr  from  conciliating  Irish 
or  l*higlish  support  by  jobs  if  he  sees 
an  opening ;  so  that,  if  they  manage 
to  clear  the  Reform  breakers,  they 
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mny  hv  sikUIodIv  snbnierrrcd  in  tho 
quicksands  of  liiuincc.  Their  grand 
difficulty,  however,  is  not  depart- 
inimtalor  adminutnitive;  neiiheriB 
it  one  ihatany  amount  of  ingenoiij 
or  prudence  can  evade.  It  lies  in 
Uie  fact  that  their  principles  and 
modes  of  thinkinn;  are  opposed  to 
the  proirressive  and  improving  ten- 
dencies uf  the  period.  Tiiku  tlio 
entire  range  of  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, beginning  with  Chnrch-rates, 
and  how  is  it  possible  that  they  can 
deal  with  these  as  enlightened 
opinion  will  require,  committed  as 
they  are  to  u|)hold  tho  claims  and 
maintfun  tlie  doctrines  of  the  most 
bigote  d  section  of  tlic  clergy  ?  Mr. 
Disraeli's  memorable  'angel'  speech 
at  Oxford  will  be  fireshly  remem- 
bered whenever  he  attempts  to 
preach  this  class  of  sabjeots  in  a 
tone  befitting  a  leg^islator. 

In  Ireland,  again,  the  course  of 
poHey  to  which  they  are  bound  by 
their  professions  and  antecedents  is 
about  the  worst  that  can  be  chosen ; 
and  the  very  meabures  that  may  be 
forced  upon  them  for  the  preserve* 
turn  of  the  peace  will  be  vitiated 
by  the  instnunents  and  the  source. 
The  self-same  words  falling  from  the 
lips  of  nr?  Orange  viceroy  or  chief 
justice  will  be  lieard  and  read  in  a 
widelv  dltrerent  seiLsefrom  that  izi  vcn 
to  thciu  when  pronounced  by  a  lord 
lieutenant  like  Lord  Eimberley  or 
a  judge  like  Hr.  Justice  Keogb. 
Lord  Abercom  and  Lord  Naas  can- 
not help  governing  for  a  party; 
whilst  an  essentially  national  system 
of  government  was  never  more  im- 
peratively required  for  rrplandtha,n 
at  this  hour,    llesidunt  hmdlords, 
roeaking^  ^vith  knowledge  and  an- 
tnority,  insist  that  Fenianism  is  a 
plant  of  foreign  growth,  nnocmgenial 
to  the  soil.   They  assert  that  Lord 
Kimbcrley  lay  under  a  grave  error 
v.-be7i  1i'    told  the  House  of  Lorflfl 
that  this  phase  of  disloyalty  was  rife 
amongst  the  tenant  farmers  ;  and 
Lord  Dufferin  contends  that  emigra- 
tion 18  no  proof  of  wrong  or  oppres- 


sion, inasnnieli  as  an  equal  or  qn'cafer 
drain  hits  been  exj^rienced  in  parts 
of  Ei^land  and  in  Germany,  where 
there  was  no  complaint  of  unoaual 
laws  or  misgovermnent.  When 
means  of  transport  are  provided, 
people  will  go  where  they  hope  to 
better  their  condition,  and  they 
confer  a  positive  benefit  on  an  ovor- 
popnlated  country  by  depai-ting 
from  it.  Chailes  liuller  suid,  thii'ty 
years  since,  Uie  best  tHing  that 
conld  be  done  for  Ireland  would  be 
to  bridge  over  the  Atlantic ;  and  it 
has  been  practically  bridged  over 
by  steam. 

Lord  DutTeri^rs  political  economy 
is  sound,  and  much  of  his  reasoning 
just ;  but  how  hap[)ens  it  that  the 
Irish  are  the  only  emigrants  who 
cany  away  a  bittcnr  sense  of  wrong, 
who  brood  over  it  in  the.  land  of 
their  adoption,  and  watch  with 
burning  hate  for  tho  opportunity  of 
returning  as  avenprers  to  the  land 
of  their  birth  ?    There  is  nothing 
analogous  to  Fenianism  in  Darm- 
stadt or  Hesse  Cassel ;  and  it  would 
have  created  no  alann  in  Irehind  if 
its  sole  reliance  had  been  on  its 
head  erntres  and  recruiting  oihoers 
in  the  United  States.  The  Athenians 
wore  warned  by  Demosthenes  that, 
if  they  got  rid  of  one  Philip,  they 
would  s])eedily  raise  np  another  by 
theii*  mismanagement ;  and  if  tho 
Lish  Executive  shonld  sncoeed  in 
catching  and  hanging  Stephens,  his 
mantle  (or  green  uniform)  would 
immediately  devolve  upon  a  suc- 
cessor.    *  TTno  avulso  non  deficit 
alter.'      Or,  to   borrow  the  fine 
imager}''  of  "Rnrke,  '  You  destroy 
the   body,   but   the   spirit  Iraus- 
migrates :  it  walks  abroad  and  con- 
tmnes  its  ravages,  whilst  yon  are 
gibbeting  the  carcass  or  demolishing 
the  tomb.' 

An  admirable  painter  of  Irish 
manners  insists  ihni  there  is  no- 
thing new  in  Fenianism  except  tlie 
name: — 'At  the  time  I  speak  uf 
(i866),  Ireland  was  sutlering  from 
one  of  those  spasmodic  attacks  of 
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rehrllion   which  every   now  and  thnt  the  use  of  our  own  language 
then   occur  through    the  chronic  enabled  our  disaffected  in  the  States 
ilisatreetiou   of  the  country,  just  to  revile  us  wiUi  a  freedom  and  1%, 
m  eei-tain  erupiiuus  are  thrown  vigour  which,  if  there  be  tha  t  bene  Bt 
out.  over  the  body  to  xelieve,  as  which  is  said  to  exist  in  our  seeing 
18  sappoaed,  8cnne  fererish  ten-  onnehree  as  othen  see  ns,  ought 
dencies  of  the  system.    Now,  al*  unqnestionably  to  redound  to  oar 
though  the  native  thinks  no  more  future  good.** 
of  these  passing  troubles  than  would      The  native  Is  not  quite  so  in- 
an  old  Indian  of  an  attack  of  the  different  to  the  new  fona  of  the 
**prickly  heat,"  to  the  English  mind  disease  as  Mi-.  Tjover,  writing  in 
Ihey  always  Hu<rn'C8t  dangler,  tend  Spezia,  may  su]>poRe.     The  fears 
to  increase  the  military  force  of  the  of   the     ja-oprictary    class  have 
kingdom,  and  brine:           Parlia-  lx;en  thui-oughiy  aroused  :  the  Eng- 
nient  one  of  those  Irish  debates — a  lish  are  getting  angry  ;   and  an 
political  sham  fight—where,  though  mfluential  portion  of  Sic  press  hnvo 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  smoke,  bnstie  been  calling  for  measures  of  ropres- 
and  oonfusion,  nobody  is  hurt,  nor,  'sion  simihur  to  those  by  which  Mr. 
if  the  truth  bo  told,  ui  ai      no  the  Eyre  '  saved  '  Jamaica,  or  Napo- 
better  when  it  is  ovvv.    Through  leon  IIL  '  saved '  society  in  France, 
such  a  paroxysm  Ireland  was  now  They  would  try  the  effect  of  blood- 
passing.    It  matters  Httl(>  in  onr  lettinrr:  thoy  would  renew  what 
purpose  to  «_rive  it  a  specilir  mmiiu',  Lord  llusseli  tenns  '  the  melancholy 
for  the  Whiteboy  or  the  luK-kite,  history  of  the  Irish  liebeUion — tlic 
the  Terry- Alt,  the  Ribbonmeu  or  l)uruing8,  the  tortures,  and  f  lie  on t- 
the  Feniau,  aie  the  same;   there  rages  by  which  it  waa  faimcd  into 
being  only  one  charaete  in  this  a  flame  by  the  Govormncnt.'  This 
drama,  however  acute  viceroys  and  rigime  would  answer  precisely  as  it 
energetic  secretaries  mayafteot  to  has  always  answered:  it  would 
think  they  are  "assisting''  at  the  avert  the  temporarj  danger  and 
representation  of  a  perfectiv  new  aggravate  the  permanent  evil ;  and 
piece,  with  new  scenery,  dresses  it  is  fortunate,  on  eveiy  account, 
and  decorations.  that  there  has  been  no  defensible 
'In  ordinary  disturbances  in  Ire-  ground  for  7-esortin^  to  it ;  fortlu-rc 
liind,  whenever  they  rose  above  the  is  now  a  bare  possibility  that  wiser 
dignity  of  local  mischief,  the  juisis-  connsels  may  prevail.     A  distin- 
tance  and  sympathy  of  France  was  guished  Irish  member,  practically 
always  used  as  a  sort  of  menace  to  vmed  in  Irish  legislation,  whom  wc 
Kngland.  It  was  a  threat  veiy  oer-  re(]ue0ted  to  communicate  his  viei^-s, 
tain  to  irritate,  if  it  did  no  more,  writes  thus ; 
As,  however,  in  course  of  time  we      *  As  to  Ireland,  the  one  really 
had  begun  to  form  closer  relations  valuable  thing  which  you  can  do 
with  iVance,  to  believe,  or  affect  to  is  to  enforce  the  true  lesson  of 
believe — T  am  not  Tory  snn;  wliich —  Fenianism,  namely,  tlie  vital  neoes* 
that  vvc  had  outlive*!  old  gi-udges,  sity  of  such  a  coui-ag"wus  policy 
and  had  l>ecome  rather  ashamed  of  as  shall  cure  that  great  amount  of 
old  rivalries,  France  could  not  Ih)  disaffection  and  discontent  which, 
employed  as  the  bugbear  it  had  though  not  Fenianism,  is  the  thin^ 
once  been.   Fortunately  for  Irish  that  renders  Fenianism  possible  or 
rebelUon,  America  was  quite  pre.  formidable.   For  this  purpose,  the 
pared  to  take  the  vacant  post,  and  Irish  policy  of  Government  and  Bar- 
with  this  immense  additional  gain,  liament  must  he  naUontd,   It  must 

*  Sir  £rook,Fo*^rQ^  By  Cbaclei  Lever,  1866. 
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deal  with  Irish  domcsfic  questions, 
ilGIadstone said  this  year,  in  accord- 
nnro  witli  Iri.sli  o})iiii<>a  ttud  I'eoliug; 
or  rat  Jut,  as  unhappily  there  are  two 
Irelands  with  two  8et«  of  opinions 
and  iccliuga  ou  many  BuWeote,  it 
mast  try  to  aniye  at  wich  a  &1T 
compromise  as  a  wise  and  patriotic 
Irish  Parliament^  repreBenting  both 
actions,  might  be  expected  to  make 
if  fihovetl  out  into  the  Atlantic,  or 
Othc'r>%'iso  left  to  its  own  rcsourrr^. 

'  Sncli  a  ptdicy,  therefore,  must 
p;t  rid  of  every  vestige  of  "  ascen- 
diincv:"  mnst  Rerun}  to  the  cause 
of  ordt  r  and  imperial  connection  the. 
lioruau  Catholic  priesthood;  must 
not  bo  bound  down  to  British  pro- 
eedents,  or  o&aid  to  apply  excep« 
tional  lemiediee  to  special  diseases ; 
and,  as  it  oannot  give  Ireland  a 
separate  nationality,  must  make  her 
feel  an  integral  part  the  great 
lution  which,  oufortanateiy,  has  no 
aamo. 

•  Ti-anslatcd   into  the  concrete, 
thisc  abstractious  would  mean: — 
first,  a  Laud  Bill,  at  least  as  oon- 
ndsiable  as  tbat  of  the  late  Go* 
nnmient;  a  real  grappling  >vith 
Uie  Church  question}  oonoessions 
in  the  matter  of  education  to  the 
deiiomiDational  party,  that  is,  tlie 
liishops  and  priests  witli  tlie  power- 
ful portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity,  who  are  influenced  by  or 
feyrnpathiso  with  them;  and  the 
OLCusional  presence  of  royalty;  to 
ToUowed,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
hj  the  aboUtion  of  the  Lord*I4eu« 
famiiay — the  vice-regal  residences 
bang  kept  up  as  r^;al.   For  my 
own  part^  if  I  thought  I  could  carry 
moh  a  measnre,  I  would  give  the 
R!nall  holders,  the  cottier-tenants,  a 
"  limited  fixity  of  tenure  — say  for 
twenty-one  years — at  their  present 
rents,  Vhicli  would  give  them  breath- 
ing.time.   and  confidence  to  im- 
prove, aud  break  the  habit  of  dis- 
oontent.  As  to  the  Ohiiroh,  my 
foo^  idea  is  an  equal  diviaioa  of 
all  tho  revenveB  (paid  into  a  central 
fond)  between  Protestant  and  Ca- 


tholic; each  portion  to  bo  admi- 
nistered and  applied  hy  a  boai*d 
representing  each  Cliui*ch.  The 
iioman  Catholic  agitiitors  go  for 
total  disendowmen^  and  total  ap« 
propriation  to  education  or  other 
objects ;  but  I  don't  see  why  the 
Established  Church  should  bo  to- 
tally disendowed,  though  it  should 
cease  to  be  Established  ;  apd  I  think 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  take 
their  half  of  the  cake. 

'As  to  rduratiou,  I  believe  wo 
may  niaintaiu  State  control  and 
nou-sectarianism,  to  a  large  extent ; 
bnt  it  must  he  hy  concession  and 
transaction,*'  not  nnder  the  gnid- 
ance  of  Qneen's  College  professors 
or  edncational  doctrinaires.  This 
is  a  sore  subject  with  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  English  Liberals, 
liko  Miller  Hughes;  but  they  ought 
to  remember  iliat  they  arc  not  legiK- 
lating  for  t  luMr  own  eon  lit  ry,  Imt 
for  wliat,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
is  practically  another,  and  tlmt  there 
are  greater  objects  for  a  statesman 
than  mixed  edacation,'*  however 
valuable  that  may  be. 

*  It  will  be  no  easy  task  for  any 
Government  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Parliament  and  public  opinion  to 
such  a  ])olicy  as  the  above;  bnf  1 
lun  couvineed  that  we  must  enter 
upon  it,  if  we  would  not  have  Ire- 
land a  constant  and  increasing 
scandal  and  danger,  I  want  you  to 
insist  upon  this  at  the  present 
moment,  because  Bright's  reception 
hythe  working  men  of  Dublin,  and 
the  revival  of  i^'enianism,  have  li  d 
several  of  the  leading  papers — the 
Times  and  S'lfnrd^ty  lieinew^  espe- 
cially— to  pooh-pooh  all  legislative 
remedies,  because,  they  say  truly, 
the  Fenians  don't  cart^  for  Tenant 
Right  or  tho  EstabHshed  Church. 
A  more  superficial  and  dangerous 
doctrine  could  not  he  preached  to 
the  British  public. 

*  Remember  one  very  itnportant 
and  encouraging  fact.  The  Roman 
Catholic  party,  including  the  priest- 
hood, 18  rapidly  forgetting  the 
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Durham  Letter,  and  the  Italian 
qaestion,  and  tho  P-dino'tton-Pool 
r''*fim>%  and  ik  druwiiifj;;  oloscr  and 
closer  to  the  LilH-rnl,  mostly,  of 
course,  to  the  Kiuliciil,  party  in  tliis 
country.  Underneath  this  great 
poHtieal  party,  no  donbt^  the  revo- 
lutioDaiy  element  ferments;  the 
traditional  disaffection  of  the  pea- 
santry ;  the  more  dangerous  dreams 
and  passions  of  tho  faiUf-educated 
mechanics  and  shophoys.  But  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  have  tho  Roman 
CathoHcs,  priests,  middle-classes, 
fanners  (as  I  helieve  you  have  them 
for  tho  most  part)  taking  to  con- 
stitutional agitation  for  tho  redress 
of  grievances,  and  excitim'  them* 
selves  to  return  Charley  White  to 
Parliament !  Thns,  a  Mend  of  mine 
heard  to-day  from  an  old  clec- 
tioneerer,  who  is  working  for  Dc  la 
Poer  in  Watcrford  a^inst  all  the 
Beresfords,  "Wo  hr\vo  had  no 
demonstration  since  1826  huoK  as 
we  had  here  (I)ungarvun)  yester- 
day." Fnuey  a  jmmerous  Polish 
or  Venetiau  constituency  in  a  state 
of  wild  excitement  abont  the  choice 
of  a  TopresentatiTe  to  sit  for  them 
in  a  parliament  at  Petershnrg  or 
Vienna !  On  tho  other  hand,  con- 
ceive the  dreadful  emharrassment 
or  havin!?  moral-force  FeniMns  or 
"  Nationalists  "  sent  to  the  House 
of  Commons  bv  the  I{<iraan  Catho- 
lic constituencies  of  Ireland;  and 
then,  thank  Heaven  that  tilings 
are  not  worse  than  they  are,  and 
that  there  is  a  xov  crrd  for  the 
fatare.' 

Things  must  have  gone  farther 
than  they  have  gone  j^et,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  palliatives  must  he- 
come  patent  to  all  who  have  their 
eyes  open,  bcfoi-o  our  correspon- 
dent's '  platform  '  will  be  favour- 
ably received  by  a  British  l^ir- 
liaiucnt;  before  even  the  Estab- 
Ushed  Church  will  he  given  up. 
But  there  is  one  point  in  this  com* 
mnnication  that  must  carry  instant 
conviction  to  eveiy  impartial  under- 
standing—namely,  tlukt  our  Irish 


policy  must  bo  divested  of  every 
vestige  of  asccnflancy  ;  nnd  for  this 
reason,  were  there  none  other,  it 
can  no  more  be  entrusted  to  the 
Derbptes  than  the  conduct  of  a 
lloform  Bill,  or  our  ecclesiastical 
policy,  can  safely  be  committed  to 
their  hands. 

Neither  can  we  forget,  except 
during  a  hriof  period  of  traoei* 
tion,  that  the  essence  of  our  re- 
presentative system  is  govern- 
ment in  accorrlnnce  ^rith  the  pf)li- 
tical  coniplcxion  ot  the  majority. 
Prolonged  government  by  snffor- 
ance  is  fatal  to  principle,  to  tirninei*s, 
to  sound  legislation,  to  public  con- 
fidence, to  self-respect.  Nor  is  it 
consolatory  to  be  told  tiiat  many 
members  will  vote  for  a  ministry 
they  disapprove  ratluT  than  risk  a 
dissolution.  If  Xiord  Derby  thinka 
ho  can  gain  enough  to  turn  the 
scales  by  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
let  him  dissoivo  at  once,  but  not 
niulermine  independence  of  thou^jht 
and  action  hy  the  threat. 

The  manner  in  which  his  advances 
were  received  by  the  AduUamites  at 
the  formation  of  his  ministry,  must 
have  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  ooali* 
tion  and  there  18  no  more  prohabilify 
now  than  there  was  then  that  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Lord  Elcho,  and  Mr. 
Lowe  will  repeat  in  1867  the  part 
enacted  by    the   Duke   of  Port- 
land, Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Durke,  and 
Windham  in   1794.    The  alarmist 
C17  is  daily  growing  weaker,  de- 
spite of  the  imprudent  language  of 
Mr.  Bright ;  for  it  is  seen  that  lie 
is  not  gaining  ground  for  his  ex« 
treme  doctrines ;  and  we  suspect 
that  (witli    rare    exception)  the 
Liberals  who  lulped  to  bring  in 
Lord  Derby  are  betriuning  to  find 
out  that  they  *  Mnimtted  a  capitftl 
error,  even  so  lar  as  the  solitary 
question  on  which  they  differed 
from  their  party  is  concexned.  So 
soon  aa  they  are  of  one  mind  with 
their  former  friends  on  this  pointy 
the  fate  of  the  third  Derby  Govern- 
ment  will  be  sealed. 
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THE  I4AKD  SYSTEM  OF  THE  COUNTKY  A  RfiASON  FOR 

A  REFOBM  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

By  T.  K  Cuff£  LssLnc,  Eso. 

I. 

r is  l>oconi ill fj"  apprehended  by  all  security,  he  was  at  a  \om  to  Hud 

clus&es,  itiiii  appruhcudod  iu  the  out  a  satisfactory'  way,  and  be  be- 

BBOfie  of  dread  by  some,  thftt  the  HeTed  that  a  lai*ge  proportion  of 

ipHrtion  of  Befonn  is  not  only  a  iihose    who   poueased  property 

great  politioal,  Imt  a  fpreat  economi-  thought  with  luin.   He  came  down 

cil  qaestion,  concwTinig,  especially,  to  this  House  night  affer  night  to 

legislation    calculated   to  modify  discuss  the  Bill,  hut  he  felt-— as  he 

the  stmcture  of  our  territorial  sys-  believed  others  did — depressed  more 

tern.    It  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  re-  and  more  on  each  occasion,  with 

assure  thofc-e  to  whoso  mind.s  tlio  tlie  fear  of  tlie  results  from  it.* 

prf^entiineiit  takes  tlio  form  tliat  SirliobertPeel,  too,  at  various  stii^'es 

{irivau  ]*i  oj>orty  is  iii  dano-er,  io  be  of  the  Bill,  uttered  several  glouiuy 

reniiiided.  thai  a  lawyer  of  thehighest  presages,    foreshadowing  among 

cnuBsnoe,  now  a  peer  and  an  ez-  them,  as  tending  to  shake  the 

Chanoellor,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  security  of  property,  the  very  mea- 

•n  the  liglxte  of  pfoperty  known  to  snxes  on  which  his  own  leputation 

Englnh  law,  assnred  the  House  of  Teats,^ — of  which  the  one  evil  has 

Commons,  on  the  third  reading  of  hsen  that  they  have  RO  prodigiously 

the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  tliat  'he  added  to  property  and  wealth,  that 

conM  conscientiously  say,  that  look-  members  of  Parliament  are  disposed 

int:  u>  his  own  interests  as  a  iinem-  to  think  no  evils   remain  reqiii- 

lit  r  of  the  community,  and  casLiu!.!;^  ring  another  reform  of  Parliament 

aUuut  to  see  how  he  might  place  fur  their  redress.^  The  object  of  thiH 

snj  property  he  might  possess  in  article  is  to  show  that  evils  of  great 

'  '  With  respect  to  property,  he  had  do  fear  of  its  dMtm«tioii  by  eoDfiB(»tion ;  hot  he 
▼a*  afraid  that  f-nmp  popnlarif  >  -f<f eking  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecpipr  might  be  found  by 
a  democratic  assembly  to  propoHc  the  repeal  of  taxes,  and  adoj^t  steps  the  ultimate  ten- 
do^^fvUdi  would  be  togfaake  tiie  ootifldence  of  the  oountry  m  the  soenrity  of  property ; 
and  that  confidence  once  shaken,  thove  woold  be  an  end  to  the  chief  stimulus  to  produc- 
tirr  inthi.stry,  th<-  foundation  of  all  oiir  wealth,  power,  and  emijMBOe.'— Speech  of  Sir  R. 
Pe«l,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  lieiorm  Bill,  March  m,  iS3». 

*  'I b«£eTe  the  pfoblem  of  Beform  may  be  thui  tlbUbid:  vn  Ihe  one  hand  we  have  a 
^stem  which  rinee  the  great  Befom  Bill  of  183a  has  worked  admirably,  which  has 
mrriKl  cmt  m  mn-ny  reforms  tbnf  vn  pr  actical  grietances  mnain  to  be  xedreeafd.'— -dpeech 
of      Latng  to  bin  constituentfi,  Augutft  27,  1 866. 
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magnitade  do  remain  in  our  land 
Bjsbnn,  urgently  demanding  mea- 
sures of  reform  winrli  Parliament, 
as  at  present  const  it  utt  d,  ^\'ould  not 
even  patiently  consuier,  although 
they  are  measures  in  perfect  har- 
mony with,  and  the  mere  logical 
devdopnent  of,  snccessive  improye- 
ments  in  our  jurisprudence  for  many 
centuries,  are  ess  uhal  to  its  sym* 
metry  and  simplihcation,  and  are, 
moreover,  measures  which,  fio  far 
from  contiscating  the  j)resent  rights 
of  property  in  land  of  iin  possessors, 
would  very  greatly  enlarge  them. 

The  proB^Bct  of  a  fiulnre  of  the 
supply  of  coal  before  many  genera- 
tions pass  has  occasioned  serious 
alarm,  bat  a  far  greater  peril  is  at 
our  doors.  The  supply  of  land  has 
alrciuly  failed.  This  failure  presents 
itself  in  the  most  palpal)le  form  in 
great  cities,  and  most  people  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  aware  that 
throughoat  the  eonntry  also  there 
is  an  insufficiency  of  land  for  the 
requirements  of  the  population ; 
bat  the  connection  of  the  failure  of 
the  snpj>ly  in  cities  with  its  failure 
in  the  eountrv,  and  with  the  entire 
structure  of  our  territorial  system — 
with  the  unseating  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, and  their  decline  in  nnmbers 
and  prosperity;  withartifidalrestrio* 
tions  of  the  business  of  towns  to  par^ 
ticnlar  spots,  and  with  a  forced  and 
iinnatural  agirrcQi^ation  of  dispro- 
portionate multitudes  in  a  few  prin- 
cipal towns— especially  the  metro- 
polis— seems  hitherto  to  have  es- 
caped attention.  It  iHll  be  the 
first  object  of  this  article  to  exhibit, 
step  by  step,  the  connection  of  these 
ihcts. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  be,  especially 
in  contrast  with  the  progress  of 
England  in  ti  ;i<  Io  and  manufactures, 
and  the  pro|.^reshive  rise  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  in  all  other  civi- 
lised ooontries,  fiom  the  Sonthem 
States  of  America  to  Bossia,  it  is 
strictly  true,  that  the  condition  of 
the  £higHsh  rural  population  in 
every  grade  below  the  landed  gentry 


has  retrograded ;  and,  in  fiust,  there 
is  no  longer  a  true  roral  population 
remaining  for  the  ends,  political, 
Focinl,  and  economic,  which  such  a 
population   ought  to  fulfil.  The 
grounds  of  this  assertion  are  well 
known  to  students  of  our  social  his- 
tory ;  but  it  is  necessaiT  to  a  suf- 
ficient presentment  of  me  state  of 
the  land  question  to  show  what 
they  are.     The  different  grades 
which  arc  still  sometimes,  in  un- 
conscious irony,  spoken  of  ns  the 
landed  interest,  once  had  u  common 
interest  in  the  land ;  an  unbroken 
connection  both  with  the  sofl  and 
with  each  other  subsisted  between 
the  landed  gentry,  the  yeomauiy 
who  farmed  their  own  estates,  the 
tenant  fanners,  and  the  agricultural 
lahourers.  From  the  yeomanry'  who 
owned  land  downwards,  moreover, 
each  of  the  lower  rural  gravies  liad 
risen  politicaUy,  economically,  and 
socially;  and  was  for  the 

members  of  each  a  prospect  of  a 
higher  personal  elevation  and  a 
larger  interest  in  the  soil.  Kowthe 
landed  ycomanrr,  insiprnificant  in 
number  and  a  millity  m  political 
power,  are  steadily  (lis;ijij)oaring  al- 
together; the  t^  iiani  iurmers  have 
lost  the  security  of  tenure,  the  poli- 
tical independoaoe,  and  the  prospect 
of  one  day  farming  their  own  estate, 
which  they  formerly  enjoyed ;  and 
lastly,  tlie  inferior  peasantry  not  only 
have  lost  ground  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  have  rarely  any  other  connection 
with  the  soil  than  a  pauper's  claim, 
but  have  sunk  deplorably  in  other 
economical  aspects  below  their  con- 
dition in  fonner  centuries.  Tims  a 
soil  eminently  adapted  hj  natural 
gifbs  to  sustain  a  numerous 
flourishing  ruml  population  of  every 
grade,  has  almost  the  thinnest  and 
absolutely  the  most  joyless  peasantrv 
in  the  civilised  word,  and  its  chief 
end  as  regards  human  beings  seems 
only  to  be  a  nursery  of  over-popula- 
tion and  miseiy  in  cities. 

The  landed  yeomanry  at  the  head 
of  the  triple  agricultural  dass,  once 
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so  numeroos  in  England,  were  many 
of  them  ihe  descendants  of  peasants 
wlio  bad  held  their  land  in  yillen- 
age,  or  bja  yet  moreflerrOe  tennre; 
and  m  the  sixteenth  eeotary,  after 
villena^e  had  become  extinct,  we 
ftntl  tlic'ir  numbers,  in  spite  of  a 
^juectasioii  of  adverse  fircumstanccs, 
still  recruited  from  a  htimbler 
r&iik,  and  themselves  recruiting  one 
above  them.  The  graphic  efanmicler 
of  that  age»  describing  the  jeomamy 
with  BntaH  estates  to  the  valna  m 
mx  pounds  a  year  in  the  money 
of  the  tiTTif,  says  :  *  THrsp  com- 
monly live  wealthily,  kee])  pood 
houses,  and  travail  to  get  riches. 
They  are  also  for  the  most  part 
&krmers  to  gentlemen,  or  at  the  least 
artificen,  and  do  come  to  great 
weaUli,  insoomchthat  many  of  them 
are  able  and  do  bny  the  lands  of  un- 
thrifty gentlemen,  and  often  setting 
of  thfir  sons  to  the  schools,  to  the 
QTiivj  i-sities,  uiid  t-o  the  inns  of 
coart,  or  otherwise  leaving  them 
sofiicient  lands  whereby  they  may 
live  without  labour,  do  make  them 
by  those  means  to  become  gentle- 
men. Th^,'  he  oonclndes — ^and  the 
conchisionisimportant — *  were  they 
thnt  in  times  past  made  rdl  Fmnre 
afmid.'  The  import niit  luid  inde- 
pt-Milent  part  wliicii  such  small 
laudow^le^^>  continued  long  to  till  in 
botli  the  social  and  the  political 
world  has  attracted  the  notice  of 
aD  historians.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
these  venteenth  ccn  t  u  ry  their  number 
exceeded  that  of  the  tenant  farmers, 
amounting  at  the  most  moderate 
estimate  '  to  ii(>(  less  than  160,000 
propriettM  s,  wiio  with  their  families 
mut»t  have  made  more  than  a  seventh 
of  the  whole  population.'*  How 
peat  a  change  in  the  English  polity 
18  made  by  tne  gradual  disappear- 
ance and  political  aiiiuhilation  of 
this  anrient  order,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  their  territorial  influence 
and  represe)it4dit»n  along  with  their 
estates  by  a  higher  class,  must  strike 


'onth  of  I'ai'Uaiii^nt,  14{> 

any  reader  of  the  jmssage  in  which 
Lord  Maoaolay  briefly  paints  their 
former  place  m  constitutional  his- 
tory:— *  A  large  portion  of  the  yeo- 
manry had  from  the  Reformation 
leaned  towards  Puritanism;  had 
in  the  Civil  War  taken  the  side 
of  the  Parliament  ;  had  after  the 
lieformntion  persisted  iu  hearing 
Presbyterian  and  Independent 
preaohers;  had  at  the  elections 
strenuously  supported  the  Bxclu- 
sionistA ;  and  had  continued,  eyen 
after  the  discOTcryof  the  Eye  House 
Plot  and  the  ]>ro^pnption  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  to  k  Lard  Popery  and 
ai'bitrarv  power  with  unmitigated 
hostility.' 

In  some  few  counties,  descendants 
of  these  small  proprietors  may  still 
be  found  in  the  possession  of  their 
estates,  but  they  are  each  yiar  be- 
coming fewer ;  and  instead  of 
cecd iTitr,  as  they  did  two  centuries 
ago,  the  tenant  farmers  in  number, 
the  latter,  though  far  fewer  than 
they  might  be,  are  now  moi^e  than 
twenty  times  as  many.  Historical 
evidence  has  been  adduced  ])y 
several  writers  to  prore  tbat  the 
total  number  of  persons  now  in 
possession  of  land  is  less  than  it 
was  at  the  Conquest  :  but  tlie  literal 
exactness  of  such  evidence  a|>pear8 
of  small  moment  when  it  is  carried 
in  mind  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  was  then  in  forest  or  waste, 
and  was  actually  to  spare.  The 
extent  of  land  really  engrossed  by 
a  few  is  now  greater  by  all  that 
has  since  been  applied  to  pn'vate 
use;  and  airain,  of  the  actual  nnm- 
ber  ot"  landowners,  a  small  pro- 
portion holds  most  of  the  land  iu 
the  kingdom.  The  total  number  of 
landowners  enumerated  in  ihe  last 
census  was  50,766,  which  is  said  to 
omit  some  returned  under  other 
denominations ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  known  to  in t  hide 
many  who,  on  very  little  ground,  in 
the  literal  sense,  assume  the  title  of 
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landowners  a«  one  of  social  dis-  moreover,  prevents  a,  g7@at  number 

imction,  oitcu  having  above  them,  of  amsAl  capitals  from  being  em- 

moireoYer,s(nn0  losdc^ihe  soilywlio  plonfed  m  iAb  imlixvmtion^  wfaidi 

it  liie  real  proprietor.^   The  exaot  iioiud  otiiennfle  lunre  takm  tiiit 

number  of  bundreds  or  tfaouaaids  divectton.'   By  one  and  the  same 

of  ownm  of  Umd  ia»  in  &ct»  of  no  i^jfstam,  tiie  old  fiurming  ri\nm  of 

importanoe  or  relevanoe  here.   The  proprietors  is  eKtin^fnashed,  a  new 

qnestion  we  are  concerned  with  is  farminp"  class   is  prevented  fmra 

one  that  relates,  not  to  the  IniTidreds  risint*-  in  theii*  place,   and  a  non- 

or  thousands,  but  to  the  millions--  productive  class  is  maintained  and 

to  the  amount  of  I'oom  left  for  thi;  <;ainH  trrouud.  A  line  of  eldest  sons 

nation  at  lar'^c,  in  town  and  country  hm  the  odds  against  it,  in  the  long 

together.     Speaking,  however,  of  run,  in  any  Une  of  buBuiess ;  and 

the  disappeanmoe  of  yeomen  pro-  aeeimnilalang  fiumi^  charges  and 

prieterSi  it  may  be  added  that  many  legal  ooste  and  diffionlties  ewell 

enomeniited  as  landowners  in  the  tite  odds  against  the  email  propne- 

eenans  belong  to  a  civio  rather  than  ton  with  whom  fantdn^  is  Wk  bner- 

to  a  rural  olass  of  proprietors,  and,  in  nees.   The  improdnotire  owners  of 

place  of  addinp^  to  the  latter,  occupy  p^at  e!?tates,  upon  the  other  Imvl 

the  places    of  ancieid  yc  nmanry,  though  heavily  encumbei-ed  for  ihc 

whose  estaieH  they  have  ijought  at  most  part,  too,  are  seldom  actually 

a  price  men   of  a  yeoman  class  dislodp^ ;  and  when   they  are,  a 

could  not  afford.    It  is  sometimes  rich  man  buys  their  estates.  He 

alleged  that  this  is  the  result  of  does  not  buy  them  for  inmwdiate 

eoonoinic  liberty  and  the  netnral  profit;  and  he  can  slSard  to  hay 

play  of  oommerosy  and  therefore  legal  adviee  in  his  eobseqiient  deal- 

nenefioiid ;  but  it  ia  easily  shewn  to  ings  with  fhem, 
he  the  result  of  an  artificial  system,      The  disappearance  of  the  jeeman 

which  makes  the  greater  partof  land  landhaldBrs  evidently  renders  it  of 

unmarketable,  and  theivfore  makes  ^rroat   importance   that    the  Tiext 

the  little  that  is  sold  a  luxury  for  afrricnltural  oi-der.  that  of  the  tenant 

the  rich,  and  an  unprofitable  in-  lai'raers,  should  possess  such  seen- 

vestment  for  the  poor.    In  the  Ian-  rity  fr^r  improvement  and  such  po- 

guag©  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is  the  it*-  iiLicai  independence  us  should  both 

solt  of  'regulaliona  which  keep  so  enal^  thnn  to  fill  to  soma  exieBt 

much  land  oat  of  the  market^  thait  the  place  in  society  and  in  tiie  con* 

there  are  alwajys  more  oafotals  to  stitvtion  of  tiie  duBappearing  grwde 

hay  than  there  is  land  to  sell,  so  ahore,  and  also  furnish  them  ^vith 

that  what  is  sold  sells  at  a  monopoly  aome  substitnte  for  f  lu  ir  ancient 

price.    The  small  quantity  of  land  prospect  of  acquiring  land  of  their 

which  is  hnMight  to  market,  and  r>wn.     But    hpn\  too,  we  fiTul  a 

the  high  price  of  what  is  brought,  rotrugrade   movement,    and  the 

'  The  Duke  of  A^yll,  eriticisiug,  before  the  iStatistical  Sociotv,  h  papt^r  by  Mr, 
I^ne  Levi  on  the  Kconomic  Situation  of  the  Highlands,  found  fault  vith  <0od 
statistics  quoted  in  that  p&por  for  enonnously  exaggerating  the  wunlMr  sl  lasdid 

prietors  in  scmio  counties  in  Scotland.  3Ir.  Levi,  Ik-  sait!,  upon  those  returns  'gavi'  t^if 
number  of  proprietors  iu  .Sutherland  as  Z72,  but  everj'  one  knew  that  SuUierland  vaa  ifl 
the  hands  of  fire  or  six.*  Mr.  Leri  really  much  understated  his  own  case  by  asroniMig 
for  the  moment  the  omreetlMH  of  the  official  return ;  and  the  duke's  critietom  onlj  ^- 
nniplifies  Id  the  cmc  of  one  county  what  is  tnie  of  Groat  Britjiin,  that  most  of  tho  land 
ii»  n-ally  owned  hy  (vvrt  v  jH  rsuns  than  U  likfiv  to  Jipp'ur  in  uny  otticial  onumoratiou. 

It  may  ho  added  that  in  u  8p«>ech  on  u  Bill  before  the  lit>ut>v  of  Commuus,  rulalii^  t9 
the  succession  to  nal  estates,  a  noble  lord  asMited  that  a  recent  return  shoved  tli« 
nnmhrr  of  l;in«lc<l  yeomen  to  hv  at  Joa.st  300,000;  V^ul  thf  noble  loid  mUit  haW 
founded  the  technical  titXf  of  jfntehohleiv  with  ye«Biaapin^>netoirs. 
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conrpe  of  ancient  prnprefis  inter- 
rupted aad  reversed.    The  tenant 
fill  II mm  ot  tioB  ctMBtry  w&n  origi- 
Bftihr  of  two  descriptioiis^-eopy- 
bolders,  and  tenante  for  temis  of 
jeana— 4xithof  whom  rcM^e  gradoallj 
n,  servile  status  unci  dcpen- 
(k-nce  for  their  holding;  on  the  mere 
will  of  the  landlord,  to  a  pot»itioii  of 
great  security  and  independence. 
The  copyholders,  who  might  once 
be  ousted  at  the  pleaaore  of  their 
lords,  gained  hyBncc^siire  steps  the 
immt  ait  which  Sir  Edward  (klko 
cofdd  say :  *  Now  copyholders  stand 
upon  snro  gronnd  ;  now  they  weigh 
not  their  lords'  displeasure;  they 
shake  not  at  every  blast  of  wind  ; 
they  eat  and  drink  securely ;  only 
httfing  an  mppeoMil  care  of  we  main 
dnmoe^  namely,  to  perform  care- 
fbllywhnt  aervices  tlieir  tenure  doth 
ocaet ; — then  lot  lord  frown,  the 
copyholder  cares  not.  knowinq*  him- 
self safe.*    Tlio  estates  of  this  once 
imn»erouR    order    of  agricultural 
tenants  have  long  been  parsing, 
like  those  of  the  yeomanry,  to  a 
different  okas;  and  as  with  the 
jeomamy ,  so  with  the  oepyholdera, 
'TSakigia  nulla  retrofsnm.*  The 
other  class  of  tenants,  those  who 
held  for  years,  were  originally  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  the  mere  hxisl)andmen 
of  the  landioril,  bnt  their  position  in 
like  manner  was  improved  by  buc- 
eoMyo  atefM,  imtil  they  gained  the 
remedy  of  ejectment  aoauiBt  both 
lord  and  stranger;  and  alegal  writer 
coneladesUiahistory  of  their  gradnal 
a<?cent :  *  Thus  were  tenants  for  years 
at  \nvt  ]i]f^fed  on  the  same  level  with 
the  I'reeiiolder  as  reganls  the  secu- 
rity of  their  estates/    This  gnwiual 
eleviUion  of  the  English  tenantry, 
and  the  growth  of  a  cnstom  cf  long 
leiaes^  has  been  dwelt  upon  witii 
especial  emphasis  by  the  author  of 
the  Wealth  of  Naiions,  who,  after 
rmmrkimr  tliet  n  crent  part  of  them 
in  liiK    time    held   by  a  freehold 
tenure  which  gave  th^  Yotes,  and 


*  ma<le  the  vs  liolo  order  respectable  * 
by  the  political  consideration  it 
gave,  oondndes  by  sttvibatinr 
grandeur  which  England  had  ai^ 
tained  to  in  his  time  eapeoaalljr  to 
the  growth  of  laws  and  onatoms 
so  favonrnble  to  its  ap^cnltuml 
tenantry.  At  the  .same  period, 
Dr.  Johnson,  notwithHtandintj^  the 
strength  of  his  political  bias  un  the 
nde  of  rank,  and  his  confession  that 
if  he  were  a  landed  gentieman  he 
would  torn  ont  erory  tenant  he 
oonld  who  did  not  Tote  as  he  desired, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  none  but 
bad  men  could  refnse  leases  to  their 
tenants,  or  desire  '  to  keep  them  in 
perpetual  dependence,  mere  ephe> 
mersB — mere  beings  oi  an  hour.' 

Awriter  of  OBT  own  ffeneration, 
not  wxAoiit  Bometiiing  of  Dr.  John* 
son's  bias,  conmients,  in  various 
editaons  of  the  Wealth  of  Naiiotu, 
on  Adam  Smith's  opinion  of  the 
vahip  of  the  sutfraire  to  the  f;irming 
cla.ss,  when  safe  from  dispo.ssession, 
as  they  were  by  the  iruehold  tenure 
common  at  that  time ;  and  after  re- 
marking that  the  last  Befonn  Aot 
extended  the  franchise  to  all  tenants 
at  a  oertam  -ralue,  adds  :  '  There  ia 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  will 
in  the  end  subvert  that  sj^stem  of 
g"ivint^  leases  lor  nineteeu  or  twetif  v 
years  certain,  that  luus  hcon  the  main 
cause  of  the  wonderful  improvement 
of  Scotch  agxiooltare.  Tenants,  as 
each,  are  &e  last  description  of 
persons  on  whom  the  nanchise 
OQght  to  be  conferred.  It  wonld 
be  easy  to  corroljorate  this  by  refe- 
rence tf)  the  history  of  land  both  in 
Englantl  and  in  Ireland,  in  both  of 
which  the  conferring  of  the  fran- 
chise on  tenants  has  been  most  in- 
jurkms  to  agrionltare  and  to  the 
pablio  intereet.  Bat  the  oironm- 
stances  must  be  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  moderately  well  in- 
formed readers.' '  Mr.  M'Culloeh's 
premiss  that  the  actual  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  the  iranchifie — a 


'  Adam  Smith's  IVeaith  of  Natwm,  by  J.  K.  CuUuch. 
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couikiquencc,  as  be  says,  *  most  in-  barbarous  jurisprudence  of  leadftl- 

jmiouB  to  agricoltnre  aod  to  tbe  ism,  the  sen  became  at  length  a  free 

pnblic    intereet  *  — Jias  been  a  labourer  for  hire.   The  legialation 

sabrersLon  of  the  andent  English  respecting  his  wages  and  apparel  in 

custom  of  long  leases,  is  beyond  the  fifteenth  century,  though  in> 

dispute.    Where   the  Ic  Lrislature  tended  to  restrict  them,  proves  that 

meant  to  enlarpfc  the  jK'jlitit'ul  rppre-  his  coTidition  had  become   one  of 

sentation  of  the  farming  class,  the  aftlueiice  compared  with   wliat  it  is 

result  has  bteii  that  tliey  have  lo8t  at  present.   The  rules  of  the  Clun  i  ii 

at  once  their  old  political  re})i'eKen-  alone  hniited  his  consumption  <»f 

tation  and   their  old   security  of  animal  loud,  and  his  clothing  was 

tenui'e;  their  votes  have  become  abundant  and  even  rich  Ibr  the 

Cirt  of  the  private  property  of  their  age.>    Soon  afterwards,  indeed,  his 
ndlords,  and  they  have  ceased  class  began  to  lose  in  manjr  in- 
to  have  a  voice  in  l^slation  for  stances  the  best  of  their  posaeasionSy 
their  own  interests,  or  even  to  have  their  little  plot  of  groond ;  and  by 
a  claim  to  tlie  suffrage  according  to  the  evictitni  of  numbers   of  the 
tlie  old  doctrine  of  tlie  constitntion,  }>easantr}'  of  every  grade   wns  laid 
that  the  ground  of  the  freclioldi'r's  tlie  foundation  of  Encrlish  pauper- 
vote  was  his  absolute  mdependeiK-e  ism,  and  of  that  unnatural  inj<,nji- 
of  the  will  of  hia  lord.    But  instead  tion  to  great  cities  ut^  whieli  we 
of  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  M'Cul-  have  to  sptsak.    Nevertliciess,  the 
loch  draws,  that  tenants  are  the  couuection  of  the  lowest  grade 
last  description  of  persons  on  whom  of  the  rural  population  with  the 
the  franchise  on^ht  to  be  conferred,  soil,  and  their  comparative  real 
the  tme  oonclnsion  is  evident,  tliat  wealth  at  tiie  close  of  the  last  cen- 
the  country  needs  another  Keform  tury,  was  still  such   that  Arthur 
Act  to  restore  the  independence  and  Young  could  saj',  *  I  know  not  a 
security  (jf  its  tenant  farmers.    At  single  cottage  w^ithout  a  piefn-  of 
present,  inst<'ad  of  balancin*^'  the  ground  belonging  to  it.'     The  enii- 
power  of  the  great  territorial  ])i'o-  nent  agriculturist  who,  in  the  mid- 
prietors,  they  only  swell  the  powtr  tile  ol"  our  own  century,  trod  in  the 
of  tlie  latter  to  legislate  adverhely  stepii  oi  ^U  thur  Young,  w  uuld  have 
to  their  tenants,  when  matters  been  nearer  the  tmth  in  saying  of 
which  concern  them,  snch  as  game  several  connties, '  I  know  scarcely 
laws  and  compensation  for  improve^  a  single  cottage  with  a  piece  of 
ments,  are  before  Parliament.  ground  belonging  to  it.'  Mr.  Gaird'i? 

Passing  next  to  the  tbird  agricul-  tow  in  1850  and  1851  through 

tural  order,  the  labourers,  we  find  the  counties  of  England  establislud 

here  ag^ain  the  ancipi^t  course  of  up-  inoreover,  that  while  in  the  purely 

ward  movement  turned  into  a  di  -  af^  rieultui  al  counties  the   rent  of 

clinc.    Not  to  advance  is  to  fall  haek  land  and  the  rent  of  a  labourer's 

in  a  progressive  world ;  but  the  cottage  had  risen  since  the  tour  of 

peasantry  of  England  have  in  many  Arthur  Young  100  per  cent.,  the 

important  particulars  positively  as  price  of  bntter  100  per  cent^,  and  of 

well  as  relativeljr  retrograded.   By  meat  70  per  cent.,  the  rise  in  the 

the  aid  of  Christianity  and  com*  labourer's  wages  was  bat  14  per 

merce,  and  of  fundamental  principles  cent.    Mr.  Caird  adds,  indeed,  that 

of  the  common  law,  derived  from  the  price  of  bread,  *  the  great  staple 

thecivilised  jurisprudence  of  Home,  of  the  English  labourer,*  was  about 

and  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  the  same  in  1850  as  in  1770;  but 

•  Huffyry     fke  KnglitU  PtasafUrjf:  Otfer-Bipulaiio.t  and  iU  Remedy.    BjrW.  T. 

Thornton. 
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bread  wus  uoi  always  the  laboorer's 

m  the  year  in  vhicli  Hr.  Caird 
began  his  tonr,  Mr.  Kay's  admi- 
rable book  on  the  Social  Condition 

of  the  I'f  Offh  of  Europe  was  pnb- 
li&hed.  with  the  following  (Icsfri])- 
tion  of  the  cottages  of  the  peopit- 
of  England  :  *  The  accounts  \vc  re- 
ceive irom  all  parts  of  the  country 
ahow  that  their  miserable  cottages 
are  crowded  in  the  extreme,  and 
that  the  crowding  is  progressiyelj 
mcreasing.  People  of  botli  sexes 
and  all  ages,  both  married  and  nn- 
marrit'd,  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  St  i~an(,'er.s,  sleep  in  the  same 
ruom,  and  olten  in  the  same  bed.' 
Thus  bj  the  middle  of  this  century 
not  only  the  plot  of  ground  and  the 
cottage  had  gone^  but  a  seoatate 
room,  and  even  a  separate  bed,  was 
going  or  gone.  And  following  the 
chain  of  evidence  to  tho  ])reseii{ 
decade,  we  find  the  rural  labouivr 
still  descending  iu  the  scule  of 
material  ci\dliflation,  and  the  room 
made  for  him  in  the  land  diminish- 
ing fast.  Accounts  published  by 
Farhameiit  last  year  showed  that 
between  1851  aiul  1861  the  number 
of  houses  had  diminished  in  821 
agricnltiiT-al  jjarishos,  while  the  ]>o- 
pnlfttioii  had  incri-ascd;  and  it  in 
known  that  in  many  other  parishes 
a  decrooBo  in  the  rural  population 
was  accompanied  by  a  still  greater 
decrease  in  the  numl)er  of  houses 
in  the  same  period.  Nor  does  what 
has  been  said  exhibit  the  whole 
cliange  for  the  worse  in  the  airri- 
cultural  labourer's  lot.  *  A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a  parish  without  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  common,  on 
which  ereiy  householder  was  at 
liberty  to  turn  out  a  cow  or  a  pig, 
or  a  few  sheep  or  fowls.  The  poor 
man,  therefore,  even  after  the  loss 
of  the  fields  atUiehed  to  his  cottage, 
might  nevertheless  contrive  to  sup- 


ply his  family  with  plenty  of  milk 
and  eggs  and  bacon  at  little  or  no 
expense  to  himself.  He  has  since, 
in  most  cases,  been  deprired  of  this 
advantage  too,*i  The  prooess  of 
enclosing  common  land  began  in 
i}\p  reijjn  of  Anne  on  a  scarcely 
(»ereejttil»le  scale,  iiu  rriised  Rteadily 
in  tho  two  following  reigns,  and 
afterwards  with  such  rapidity  that 
between  1 760  and  1834  nearly  seven 
million  acres  had  been  taken  from 
the  public  property  of  the  poor  and 
added  to  the  })rivate  property  of  the 
rich.  The  leL^islatnir  of  the  present 
reiirn  has  only  ])ut  a  limit  to  the 
process  l)y  almost  eompletiug  it. 

Thus  every  gituie  of  the  rural 
population,  has  sunk ;  the  landed 
yeomaniy  are  almost  gone;  the 
tenant  farmers  have  lost  their  an- 
cient independence  and  interest  in 
the  soil ;  the  labourers  Imve  lost 
their  sepai'Tite  cottages  and  plots  of 
ground,  and  their  share  in  a  com- 
mon fund  of  land ;  and  whei-eas 
all  these  grades  were  once  rising, 
the  prospect  of  the  landed  yeo- 
manry is  now  one  of  total  extinc- 
tion ;  that  of  the  tenant  farmer*^, 
increasing  insecurity  ;^  that  of  tlic 
aijriciiltiiral  labourer,  to  find  the 
distance  het  ween  his  own  grade  and 
the  <»ne  above  him  wider  and  more 
impasstiuljie  than  ever,  while  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  grade  is  scarcely 
above  that  of  the  brutes.  Once, 
from  the  meanest  peasant  to  the 
greatest  noble  all  had  land,  and  he 
who  liad  least  might  hope  for  more; 
now  thei*e  Ls  being  taken  away  from 
him  who  has  little,  even  that  which 
he  haii — his  cottage,  and  even  his  se- 
parate room.  Once  there  was  an  as- 
cending movement  from  the  lowest 
grade  towards  the  highest ;  now  there 
is  a  descending  movement  in  every 
grade  below  the  highest.  Once  the 
agricultural  class  had  a  political 
representation,  and  a  voice  in  legis- 
lation wbicli  they  dared  to  raise 


•  TborutoD  b  Over-PupiUittioH  and  it*  licmedt/. 

*  Caiid's  A^jnluri  Jgria^un,  p.  505. 
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against  the  landod  gentry  and  no- 
bility;  now  tlio  lattw  have  the 
mipreme  coiniiiaiid  at  unco  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  suffitiges  of  ita  culti- 
Tfttort.  Sir  James  Kay  Blmttte- 
irorih,  m  a  recent  intereBtiiig  eaeajy 
airgaee,  with  respect  to  agrictilttiml 
laboarera,  that  *  time  is  a  necessary 
element  in  the  elevation  of  any 
class,'  and  thai  *  iho  extension  of 
the  RTiflrair*'  to  any  rhiss  ciifcebletl 
by  traditional  d(']>en(k'nr(»  and  Bt^r- 
vilo  habits  resuUn  in  itH  political 
Kubservioncy/  But  time  is  only  a 
name  for  the  operation  of  causes 
whidk  may  tend  either  to  elevate  or 
to  depress,  aeoording  to  their  nature. 
The  very  steps  by  which  the  villein 
rose,  as  Sir  James  Shuttlewortli 
describes  them,  are  now  lost  to  the 
peasantry  of  Enrrland  :  'Our  an- 
ficnt  Saxon  polity  liad  a  re()rt'scn- 
tative  constitution  in  which  the 
villein  gradually  rose  to  participate, 
and  that  just  in  proportion  as  he 
was  admitted  to  the  possession  of 
property  independently  of  the  lord 
of  we  soil.  The  gradnal  tranaitioii 
from  the  oeonpation  of  land  by  vil- 
lenage  to  the  cultivation  of  loan 
land,  and  the  frocdom  of  the  tenant 
to  Tin'fr'Tif t«,  to  cany  with  him  his 
acquisitions,  nnd  to  acquire  land  as 
a  personal  s-^cssion,  are  the  chief 
steps  of  atlvuiice  of  the  class  of 
villeins  to  the  class  of  small  tenant- 
finmers,  said  to  the  establishment 
of  the  independent  elaas  of  yeomen 
and  ''statesmen**  who  cultivated 
their  own  hmd/  Only  one  of  these 
steps  can  now  be  said  to  remain — 
the  freedom  to  inijrrate ;  and  the 
conscquenci'  is  a  tVu-eeil  and  unna> 
taral  migration  from  the  coTintry  to 
a  few  trreat  maiiuiacturing  towns 
aud  tiio  metropolis,  largely  swollen 
hy  other  circumstances  (also  con- 
neoted  with  our  territorial  flystem), 
which  limit  to  a  few  oenires  the 
wp§m  for  maanfactarea  and  nrban 
emptoyments. 

We  are  told  that  the  movement  of 
the  rural  popnlntifm  to  cities  is  an 
effect  and  symptom  of  progress,  re- 


sulting friiTii  the  great  increase;  of 
manufacturing    employment  and 
wages  on  the  one  hand,  and  thv 
(KJOnomy  of  laboUi*  by  the  imiunil 
tendeacj  to  the  enlargement  of 
fiurms  on  the  other.   Wtth.  respect 
to  the  fbimer  of  these  lUlegatioiis, 
it  win  presently  he  shown  that 
the  same  causes  which  Uznit  the 
employment,  the  wages,  and  the 
room  for  the  labourinrr  popnh'.tioT! 
in  the  country,  diminish  all  tlnve 
for  the   iabuuring   population  in 
towns.    But  it  onght  first  io  U- 
shown  it   is   a  wholly  falJaoioui* 
assertion  that  the  nataral  tendency 
of  agricnltaral  improvement  in 
Enguoid  is  towards  the  enhftrgement 
of  farms  and  a  smaller  employment 
of  labour.    The  chapter  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  Caird's  standarfl  troatise  on 
Eii/jlish  Agrict'lf"re  iv  1850-!^^!, 
contains  a  table  of  the  rent  <  t';frnr^ 
in  diifcrent  counties,  and  the  ioiiow- 
ing  observations  upon  it : 

Tlip  frrcnt  porn-groiring  counties  of  the 
ca»t  coast  vieid  an  avurago  rent  of  ij*.  Sd. 
an  sere;  themoiv  mixMhttsbandxyof  tbe 
midland  counties,  and  the  grazing,  green 
crop,   and  dairy  district*    <  f  ihr  wosr. 
314.       Iieaaes  am  the  ex(^pLiu(i  iLrough- 
CQt  England ;  and  thoogli  moru  proTalent 
in  the  w«st,  tljere  has  been  no  suflRcient  udj- 
formif-y  to  jioronnt  for  the  difference  nf  r«-nt. 
But  the        of  farms  has  aa  undoubted 
iBflneaea  on  tiwMnt.  la  tiiedijelttMl>«f 
the  countiwi  on  th«  Mttceasfc  the  operu- 
tiuns  lA  a  corn  farm  can  be  carried  on  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Bv  tliia  means  tbc  iaihi- 
k»fd's  outbgr  in  Imudings  and  ftoees  ii 
CQODoaiiMd.  As  we  proceed  westwnn!  tb>< 
country  l^ecomf^  more  wooded,  nnd  I>ott«f 
udapteJ  lor  pastiuoffe ;  the  cnclosureii  ai« 
snudler,  the  fiarms  leM  extenaiTa.  Sttll 
farther  wt  st  the  moistnt  ^s  of  tho  climate 
mnt.  riiilly  um-ots  the  moilo  of  cuUivntion  — 
unfavourable  to  com  crops,  and  fatoarable 
to  graas.    The  famu  act  ii  ■ntU  «tMi 
and  lu'lii  by  a  nnmeroaa  elaaa  of  t«Bant»» 
who  live  irugallv,  and  in  many  cases  as6iat> 
with  Uieir  families,  in  the  laboura  of 
farm.  We  have  here  all  the  dementi  a«ofe- 
Bai7  to  make  a  diftreaoe  in  the  rate  of 
rent.    Tiw  liiffrr  eastern  farmer  looks  iffin- 
cipallv  to  badey  and  wheat.  Theianalord 
of  the  western  and  midland  countiea  pos* 
eeeses  the  two  great  a<iv:intagea  of  his  sou 
bvinf?  ii.ocJ  for  the  production  of  the  moBi 
Talnable  of  oar  agricultural  coauno<iitic«, 
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tUJf  to  a  burger  liodif  of  competitors;  in 
skert^  art  in  greater  dcniana  tkan  the 
(Ici^)  fanns  of  thr  east. 

After  these  coiiclusioits  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  past,  Air.  Caiid  proceeds 
to  aome  wiih  reference  to  the  future  : 

A*  the  country  becomes  moreprosperoua, 
tlwdUbnnea  in  the  relatiTe  raiw  of  cam 
■ad  flock  will gradtully  hi-  increiuied.  The 
wodhction  of  vtgetablf.H  iind  fn  .<li  meat, 
hay  for  forage,  und  pasture  for  dairy  cuttle, 
moA  mn  fmmu\y  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  will  necessarily  extend 
as  the  towns  become  more  niunerouH  ami 
populuuii.  The  fuc'tlitieti  uf  cummunication 
mmt  increase  this  tondeuej.  Our  insular 
position,  wit) J  a  limitp<l  t'-rritorv  Jind  an  in- 
creasing! j  dense  manu£ucturing^palation, 
is  yearly  mtbmAing  th»  eirele  within  which 
the  proaiietioB  of  £reeh  food— animal,  vege- 
tidde,  and  fonififo — will  hi-  lor  daily 

supply,  and  which  cannot  be  brought  from 
dieUttt  countries.  Thej  can  be  prodiieed 
in  DO  coontry  ae  well  as  our  own.  Wool 
hns  lik(  wise  increase<i  in  value  as  much  as 
any  agru^uitui^l  product,  uud  there  is  a 
^Qod  prospect  of  flax  becoming  an  aitide 
m  extensive  demand.  The  manufacture  of 
sngar  from  beetroot  may  yet  be  found  very 
profitable  to  the  English  aj^iculturist. 
MW,  all  dMM  pradnets  require  tiie  maf 
ploymt  nt  "f  eonsidorable  labour,  very 
minute  care,  skill,  and  attention,  and  a 
hrger  aereable  af^lioitioii  of  capital  than 
is  requisite  for  the  production  of  com. 
This  will  inevitably  Itsod  to  thf  «rnidual 
dinuBOtitm  of  the  largest  fiurms,  and  to  tho 
eoBBeBtntUHi  ot  tha  caaital  aaid  attentioo 
of  tbe  fiumer  oq  a  nDaller  q^aee. 

In  mapotdk  in  fhs  Home  of  Com* 
mom  Uttie  more  than  two  ymn 

ago,  we  find  Mr.  Caird  again  saying : 
'  I  differ  with  mv  lionoiuable  friend 
(Mr.  Dnnlop)  with  reganl  to  the 
chancy  whicli  he  ajiserts  to  be 
takiugplaceiii  Scuthind,  ^ly  honour- 
able friend  nays  that  the  sinall-farm 
system  is  dit^appeariug,  or  is  likely 
to  diaappear.  Mt  own  obaerviition 
leada  me  to  my  tiiab  it  u  qmto  the 
oantrary.  The  xnofe  minute  and 
perfect  the  system  of  &rming 
adopted  in  order  to  work  them 
with  profit,  tho  more  likely  is  the 
system  of  small  fiirins  to  increase 
than   to    diiiiiui&h.      Tho  arable 


ftrms  in  Seotlaud  and  the  north  of 
Enghmd  Mxteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  wero  maoh  greator  in  aatent 

than  they  are  at  present.' 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  nateial 

tendency  of  this  country  wae  never, 
and  is  less  now  than  over,  towards 
lai'ge  fan  as ;  and  that  the  causes  of 
the  tendency  wliich  formerly  ex- 
isted, and  which  stiU  exists  in 
mnj  of  the  oonntiee  of  England, 
towards  the  eztinctiotL  of  email 
farms,  have  been  the  following : 
first,  and  espeoially,  the  inability 
and  iTi(Hs])OsitioTi  nf  encumbered 
inheritors  of  j^rj  ut  estates  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  of  tenants  with- 
out leases  on  the  other,  to  furnish 
■mall  fiinna  wi£h  the  reqnisi  to  build- 
ings and  fiztome ;  leoondly,  the 
artifieial  pauperism  prodnoed  by 
canscR  already  mentioned,  and  the 
anxiety  of  landlords,  resulting  there- 
from and  fTX)m  the  frame  of  the 
poor  law,  to  clear  their  estates  of 
the  peasantry  ;  thirdly,  protectionist 
legislation  in  favour  of  com.  The 
ehaef  of  these  oaoaee  are  still  m  ez- 
ietonee,  and  caatoma  and  opinions 
engendered  by  the  rest  also  remain. 

One  of  the  ablest  living  advo- 
cates of  the  existii)^'  law  of  pn'mo- 
geniturtj  ha«  urtred  that  it  is  favour- 
able to  a^icnltun\  beeHUse  large 
estates  tend  to  make  large  farms.* 
They  oertainly  do  $  but  it  is  because 
thejr  wo  enevmbared,  and  beeanae 
their  owneio  prelnr  poUttoal  power 
to  good  flaming,  snoh  as  leases  alone 
can  produce.  It  is  beyond  contra- 
diction that  tho  products  which  are 
best  suited  to  tho  soil  and  climate 
of  England  are  those  which  small 
farmers  produce  best;  itis found  that 
small  fl«ne»  osn  and  do  pay  higher 
vento  titan  large  ihrmera  in  Bnm 
itself,  as  in  Flanders;  and  it  fimowo 
that  the  English  peasantry  have 
been  dislodged  from  the  soil  and 
(l('f.rra<led  in  condition  by  laws  and 
customs  contrary  to  tliose  of  politi- 
cal economy  and  nature.    There  is 


*  Speech  of  ffir  H.  Cairns  on  the  Real  Estates  Inteataegr  Bill'iSsy. 
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no  reason  in  political  economy  or  in 
nature  why  there  should  not  be  in 
England  a  predominance,  not  only 
of  small  fiuiiia,bat  of  fiunos  sach  as 
foieigiiera  call  small  The  petty 
farmer  of  a  few  aores  outbids  ereiy 
other  in  Flanders  on  a  soil  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  England.^  '  The 
larger  farms  in  Flanders,'  seys  the 
highest  rmthority  on  tlie  subject,* 
'  tend  constantly  towards  subdi- 
vision, lor  the  simple  reason  that 
when  subdivided  they  yield  a 
higher  rent.  This  subdivision,  too, 
inoressea  the  gross  no  less  than  the 
net  produce.  In  general^  the  smaller 
the  &Tm  the  greater  the  produce  of 
the  soil.  Cultivators  and  proprie* 
tors  alike  rejoice  in  the  subdivision : 
the  former,  because  it  places  more 
land  withm  tlieir  reach  ;  the  latter, 
because  it  doubles  their  rents. 
When  to  this  we  add  the  considera- 
tion that  the  farm  produce  for  which 
England  is  best  suited  requires,  as 
Mr.  Caird  states,  an  immensity  of 
labour,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Thornton 
expresses  it,  *  English  agriculture 
would  be  exceedingly  benefited  by 
the  application  to  it  of  at  least  double 
the  actual  quantity  of  labour,'  we 
may  pronounce  that  England  is 
fitted  by  natur(^  to  support  an  im- 
mense rural  population  in  comfort; 
tliat  landlords,  in  clearing  their 
estates  of  the  labourers*  little  farms 
and  cottages  to  diminish  pauperism^ 
have  fallen  into  the  common  error 
of  mistaking  the  prerentive  for  the 
disease ;  that  the  immense  migra* 
tion  from  the  country  to  the  city  lins 
been  a  forced  and  unnatural  move- 
ment ;  and  tliat  the  misery  and  de- 
cline of  tlie  Enghsh  rural popnlatioT! 
is  theresultuf  a  system  adverse  to  tlic 
interests  of  all  classes,  not  excepting 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  But  &e 
evils  of  tiie  f^stem  do  not  end  here. 
As  it  has  cramped  and  misdirected 


the  industry  of  the  country,  so  haa 
it  the  iuduijtry  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
migration  of  the  peasantry  has  been 
acoompaaiedbyanother  foroed  move- 
ment of  the  population  to  a  few  great 
cities,  to  which  urban  indnatiy  has 
been  in  a  groat  measure  nimatvrally 
restricted.  The  result  is,  that  enor- 
monsly    disproportionate  numbers 
are  huddled  together   in    a  spuce 
which  yearly  becomes  let»s  as  those 
numbers  increase ;  that  the  town 
population,  like  that  of  the  country, 
has  yearly  less  room  for  its  growth ; 
thai  the  mass  of  the  labouring'  po- 
pulation is  degenerating  bow  in 
country'  and  in  town ;  aud  that  a  land 
question  has  arisen  in   oar  cities^ 
more  imperiously  demanding  solu- 
tion than  even  the  land  questioji  in 
the  country. 

A(him  Smith  observes  that,  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  nature  (which 
makes  agriculture  the  first,  because 
the  most  necessary  and  the  most  at- 
tractive, of  human  occupations),  the 
firstgrowth  of  industry  and  opulence 
in  mediieval  Europe  waa  in  towns ; 
and  that  this  inversion  of  the  na- 
tural order  of  progress  was  caused 
by  the  insecurity  and  oppression  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  while  the 
inhabitants  ot  t<nvns  enjoyed  com- 
parative liberty  and  halbty.  But 
the  philosopher's  reasoning,  taken 
along  with  well  known  mots  of 
history,  leads  to  a  further  concln- 
sion  which  he  does  not  expressly 
state,  that  urban  industiy  was  itself 
unnatunilly  confined  to  a  few  walled 
and  chartered  cities,  within  which 
the  inhabitants  might  leave  their 
substance   to   their  children,  and 
were  tolerably  secure   from  both 
legal  and  illegui  pillage.    Such  of 
these  towns  as  made  remarkable 
progress  were  uniformly  enabled  "bf 
their  situation  to  obtain  sappHes  of 
food  and  materials  of  indu^iy  and 


'  Oti  till'  nntiiml  quality  of  the  Hoil  of  Flande»»  see  M.  de  lATvlejes  Ettoi  4Kr 
r£lconomie  rurale     la  Belgiqw,  pp.  1-2  and  37. 

•  M.  de  Laveleye  may  he  CHlIed  the  hij^heat  ftuthority  on  this  suhject,  because  hi  W* 
oalj  has  made  it  a  special  study,  but  »  both  a  diatingaidbed  piofesaor  of  politieAl 
eeonomy  and  one  of  *  the  laiided  interaet.' 
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Inde  itom  a  disiaaice ;  but  it  was  readily  call  np  aereral  aiiiillar  casoB. 

not  so  mneli  the  saperior  facility  as  Bat  of  many  eligible  sites  far  urban 

the  saperior  secmity  of  water  car-  industry  and  opulence  the  history 

RSge  wbich.  gave  towne  in  such  has  not  been  suffered  to  be^n.  In 

plaices  their  principal  advanta^^t',  for  the    same   county  in   which  the 
Uiewaatof  means  of  land  carnat^e  town  jn^f   spoken  of  is  situated, 
was  more  the  consequence  than  the  a  wealthy  manufacturer  deplored 
cause  of  the  backwardness  and  mis-  to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  some 
goTemment  of  the  country.    The  years  ago,  that  he  could  not  extend 
fillein  need  not  have  fled  to  remote  nis  mann&otaring  premises  where 
fortified  cities,  had  artificers  been  he  lived,  and  had  been  driven  to 
free  to  settle  at  his  door;  towns  invest  a  lar^^^e  capital  in  afiictory 
woidd  have  come  to  him,  would  many  miles  from  his  own  eye,  be- 
Lave  growTi  up  around  liini  ])y  the  cause  he  could  not  obtain  tlie  secn- 
gradual  extension  and  improvement  rity  of  a  snfHcient  lease  from  a  pro- 
of village  manufactures.    But  civic  prietor  of  the  soil  who  liad  only 
industry  and  tratiic  were  confined  by  one©  visited  his  immense  estate,  and 
feudal  laws  and  customs  to  certain  had  not  even  a  residence  upon  it. 
privileged  sites,  and  custom  and  In  such  and  many  other  ways  the 
jnestige,  and  the  fiunlities  which  space  for  urban  life  and  industry  la 
time  and  labour  bring,  gave  ,8ome  artificially  limited.  '  Even  in  towns,' 
of  them  a  lasting  superiority  not  a  member  of  Parliament  complains, 
ascnbable  to  natural  gifts  alone.  *  the  great  landed  nnmopoly  is  often 
So  far  tlu?  past  operation  of  our  grievously  felt.    How  many  towns 
territorial  system  is  in  fault.    The  there  are,  favuurefi  l)y  natural  po- 
tniib,  however,  is  that  it  tends  at  sition,  whose  growth  is  stunted,  and 
tiiis  day  to  limit  trade  and  manu-  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants 
fecturea  to  places  with  no  economic  cut  shorty  because  the  great  pro- 
mperiority  over  a  number  of  others  prietor  under  whose  shadow  wey 
frmn  which  they  are  excluded  by  lie  would  rather  preserve  the  privacy 
the  great  monopoly  of  lnn'1  :  and  of  liis   demesne  than  add  to  its 
that     immense      unapproachable  revenue.    Nor  is  this  the  only  way 
estates,  overgrown  demesnes,   re-  in  which  a  town  is  liable  to  sutfer 
stricted  rights   of  proprietorship,  from  the  coutiguitv  of  a  great  estate, 
defective  tides,  and  all  the  other  and  the  abuse  of  the  power  that 
CMues  wliich  keep  land  out  of  the  belongs  to  it.   It  is  matter  of  noto- 
laarket^  keep  out  manufactures  dnd  riety  tiiat  in  many  cases  the  course 
trade  from  many  natural  homes  for  of  a  railway  has  been  marked  out, 
tlieir  settlement,  and  imprison  them  and  the  places  of  its  stations  have 
within  bounds  where  space  is  at  IxK^n  selertcd.  to  suit  t  lie  eonvenic^jce 
once  insnthcient  and  extravagantly  of  tlie  landowner,  in  place  of  that  of 
dear.    One  of  the  most  flourishing  the  small  town.'  * 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  owes  Thus  it  is  that  the  paths  and 
its  extraordinary  progress  in  the  homes  and  bounds  of  trade  are  &r 
prawnt  generation  chiefly  to  the  fact  from  being  what  nature  would  have 
ihst  it  stands  upon  ground  which  made  them ;  nor  can  tliere  be  a 
tlic  sale  of  the  estates  of  a  mined  reasonable   doubt  that,  although 
noble  made  the  property  of  its  eiti-  time    rni  I    legislation    never  may 
urns,  and  thus  transfeired  to  the  restore  the  course  of  naturo  alto- 
laaiiy  from  the  one.     Those  wli  i  gether,  yet,  if  the  restrictions  which 
•re  versed  in  the  published  and  un-  now  sunuuiul  them  were  ouc©  re- 
histoiy  of  towns  will  moved,  the  population  and  capital 
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in  our  sfcruleBad  oiti6B  could  Ibrtfa-  kriaon,  and  a  ywilj  immigration  in 

iritfa.  find  an  outlet  and  a  relies^  and  addition  compntad  at  from  thirty  to 

mnoh  capital  which  leayea  OUT  fbirty  tJionaandy  ho  said  s 
abom  woald  find  now  and  profit-      Fiwt  look  at  the  ftaawaal  dfecte. 

aWe    employment    tipon    English  isalarve  population  ofworianra,  mch  a« 

ground.     Nor  is  it  capitalists  and  shoemaker.«5,  tailors,  printers,  and  dc^kviiTd 

^btmrers  alone  who  arc  pent  un-  l^^^oii^^fB,  wIjo  oumot  remore  from  their 

natiiniUv  within  a  few  great  cities.  P^^^ «^ .«npJoyment inthoat  th^o«ni». 

m.  u  ;  1  i-  „  •  4i  1  t ions  being  wholly  destroyed.  Next,  then 
There,  bohmd  cuiuiters,  is  the  pale       the  chanV  in  tho  nccommodntion  and  it* 

youth  which  might  hare  recruited  price.    Tiu-  proprietors  of  fh«  meuxest 

tho  zanka  of  a  blooming  tenantry  ;  noiueg,  teung  the  great  daaaaad,  mim  tin 

tharo  the  children  and  deaoendanta  P'''^''^  *^  peopio  who  before  lived 

of  the  ftding  yeomaniy,  of  themial  "L^T^'^rT'  ''^    oomj>^rnt\yAy  low  «f* 

1  J     x"  ill.        XI  ^  forced  to  pay  much  higher  rents,  and 

clergy,  and  of  oonntrr  gentleman  l»ve  ftrther  to  put  up  with  the  md««iidaf 

themaelves,  are  gathered ;  there  are  and  discomforts  OQiifloq«eat  itpoa  ^mprng 

the  many  shops  and  trades  that  ei^ht,  nine,  or  eren  ten  in  th<'  ^MmPToom. 
niiglit  htive  jirospercd  well  in  conn-  thestoiy,  not  of  hundrtHiii,  but  of 

try  to^vTl^  ;  tiicrc  are  the  famihus  uf  X!^^  ,  ^f- .^o^J^* 

.  ,      ,         .  change  affect s  tlicir  social  I. jiidition.  Tiieir 

erery  niiddie  grade  whose  incomes  burial  aTul  sick  Hi.l.s  nr.-  hroVcn  up,  their 

ai  e  no  longer  equal  to  the  costly  reading  rooms  destroyed,  their  sodai  m«et- 

luxury  of  a  country  home.    Thna  ingo  for  what  ii  ea^ed  loeial  impatweBMBt 

the  middle  HaiWIWl  inyolvntanly  OO*  ^  rendorod  no  longer  possible,  and  thij 

cupy  tho  space  in  our  chief  towns  T  ^T1^  '"^  other  uoighi>ourhoods  wher^ 

jy,         t^^-  .        .  Lhcy  tind  none  of  these  (X>nifort«,  and  are 

whioh  the  working  classes  want ;  in  addition  highly  unwelcome  arritab. 

and  tho  tide  of  immigration  from  from  the  fact  that  they  come  still  fntiar 

all  ranks  throughout  the  country  to  burden  a  labonr  market,  i)  1  ready  rrivT- 

nn^ots  fi  to-vvn  population  yearly  ^^to^-'l^ttli  to  raise  rent,  and  tu  rtduiu  w:tg«. 
increasing  from  within  in  a  s])ace       After  allTKlinr^  to  tho  shocking 

lony  ?dnce   inBtiffiricnt,  and    ever  scenes  lie  had  iaU'ly  witnes.ied  in 

growincr  less.     Alix  ady  in  i86i  it  one  oi"  these -v^-retched  refucos  of  the 

was  found  that  while  the  countiy  displnred   poor,    the    noble  lord 

population  of  England  little  ex^  tidded: 

oeeded  nine  millionay  nearly  doren      Qqo  yeiy  decent  woman  said  to  me,  'We 

millions  were  inhabttanta  of  towns,  an  just  oner  the  insiD  dniaa,  and  the  walls 
and    of  these    more   than    SeTen  ^  ruinous  that  Jack  and  I  take  it  bj 

millions  and  a  half  had  congregated  ^'^"''^  "1' ^"^^  P^?"' 
1^4.^   4-1,^  ic.««.^    i-^^r^o  1      ne  4.u^  ^^^^  immlHT-i  ihat  we  are  afraid  tmt 

into  the  larger    towns.l      Of  the  ifVc  do  not.  they  may  carry  off  the  baV 

latter  nTiinber,  aprnm,  nearly  three  But  why  did  the  roan  remain?  T>^^cnxiof^ 

millions  (more  tlum  a  million   of  he  knew  that  if  he  loft  his  dwelling'  fa** 

whom  were  born  rlsewliere)  pe< >j)ied  could  not  findanother  tu  ilie  neighbuuriiood, 

tho  metropolis,  nv  here  mil  wa)  s,  un-  ^  cmployraeiiL 
meiise  buildings,  and  clearances  of      This  frightful  situation  of  things 

all  kinds,  are  diminishing  the  space  is  every  month  beoomjng  more 

for  the  poorer  dasses  to  live  in  with  frighifiiL   Six  yean  ago  there  woe 

frarfhl  rapidity,  qntailing  oonse-  nearly  three  millioaa  of  people  in 

qnences  which  have  been  well  da-  London.  Tin;  whole  popnlation  of 

scribed  by^  Lord  Shaftesbury  from  England  doubles  in  about  fifty-two 

his  personal  knowledge.    Speaking  years;  l)nt  the  chief  increase  is  in 

iTi  th«^  House  of  Lords  of  the  de-  the  large  towns,  and  most  of  all  m 

strucMon  of  the  dwellings  of  the  the  metropolis,  whei^  most  of  idl  the 

poor  liy  railways,  in  the  face  of  a  space  for  human  habitation  rapidly 

natural  inci'ease  of  the  city  popu-  decreases.    We  are  thua  coming  to 

'  TImm  towns  cuutainod  iu  idoi  a  population  oi  only  2,221,753. 
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a  dead  lock  lioth  in  country  and  in  dent  State,  wemnst  find  room  for 

town  for  want  of  bare  room  for  the  the  nation  to  grow,  and  to  grow  in 
people  to  live  in,  while  there  is  land  health  and  strength  ;  we  mnst  find 
enough  and  to  spare.    Already  the  room  for  increaeing  numbers  of  men 
population  is  (legentTfitinLT  both  in  to  live  as  men,  and  not  as  rats, 
town  and  country.     i  he  baiTister  It  is  this  land  question  in  both 
threading  the  crowded  lanes  and  country  and  town,  traceable  in  both 
courts  between  the   Strand   and  to  the  same  source,  which  legisla* 
Liucoln's  Inn  has  noticed  year  hj  turn  mxiBt  solve  to  reBCiie  the  nation 
jcar  the  signs  of  a  degenerating  fixnn  degeneracy,  revolution,  and 
iioe  npon  old  and  yonng,  and  now  snbjection ;  but  it  is  a  question 
Aej,  too,  have  been  dtsplaosd  to  which  the  present  Legislature  is 
nrell  the  numbers  in  some  more  unable  to  solve — not  that  it  is  in- 
crowded  and  more  squahd  haunts,  solvable  by  legislation  (if  it  were, 
hi  the  country,  the  degenenu  \-  of  it  would  be  all  the  more  awful),  but 
ihe  race  is  its  most  striking  feaun  '*:  Imcause,  npon  the  one  hand,  the 
bt<  llii.rcnce  is  ahuost  extinct  among  suiierers,  whose  energ}'  and  inven- 
th.  i-uml  poor ;  and  in  uo  other  civi-  tion  would  be  exei-ted  to  the  ut- 
ii:?cd  liuid,  aiid  even  in  few  savage  most,  areunxepreBentedormisrepre- 
kodfi,  haa  anjrdaas  of  banian  being  sented  in  Parliament;  andbeeause, 
a  look  so  obeerlesB,  so  unreasoning,  on  the  o4her  hand,  a  class,  which  is 
80  little  human,  as  the  English  agri-  omnipotent  in  Parliament  on  all 
:ahural  labourer,  wiUiout  the  light  questions  relating  to  land,  inherits 
either  of  intelhgenoe  or  of  animal  its  opinions  as  well  as  its  estates, 
spirits  in  his  sullen  face.    But  the  and  naturally  but  unwisely  imapfinea 
workinL*"  classps  are  not  tiie  only  its  interests   concerned  in  main- 
sulierers.    Alimdy  the  dwellln^^s  of  talniniT  things  as  they  are  ;  regard- 
tbe middle  classes  in  gi"eat  cities  not  ing  all  those  wlio  would  do  anything 
only  are  becoming  dear  beyond  their  efl'ectual  to  remedy  the  evil,  though 
meaud,  but  are  begimung  to  disap-  it  threatens  themselves  and  the  ex- 
pnr  altogether ;  and  they  too  wul  istenoe  of  their  estates,  as  its  au- 
find  before  long  that  there  is  no  Umrs.   In  a  i^Mech  on  ^e  question 
mom  for  them  in  either  country  or  of  intestate  suceession  to  real  es* 
town,  and  that  they  have  before  taies^  Mr.   liOwe  declared:  *The 
thsm  only  the  hard  choice  of  the  present  state  of  our  law  ^v^th  respect 
ancient  Britons.    And  the  danger  to  land  is  the  result  of  a  sm'cs  of  con- 
threatens  a  hifj:hei-  class  still.    A  flicts  in  wliich  the  landed  interest 
landless  and  liouseless  j)opulation  has  invariably  been  on  the  illil)eral 
vnll  erelong  be  broni^ht  face  to  face  side,  and  has  as  invariably  betrn 
v^iiii  a.  few  thuuiiaud  engrossers  of  overborne  and  conquered  by  the 
the  soil,  who  seldom  can  sell  or  &eling  of  the  countiy/    It  is  be- 
diTide  it,  or  make  adequate  leases  cause  *  the  landed  interest'  is  con- 
of  it  if  they  would,  but  who  will  be  scions  of  this  that  it  seeks  to  ez- 
diaigedwith  the  consequence— with  elude  the  feeling  of  the  country 
making  '  pleasure-ground,'  as  the  from  representation  in  Parliament. 

Times  recentJy  called  it,  «)f  all  the  .  . 
11.      ,        .     T           r  i  Et  est  qm  Twci  possu,  eoque 
land  m  the   kingdom,  whde  the  iMfflca« adJto pnmo/habet 
nation  has  not  enouj^h  for  bare  ex- 
istence.   Nor  does  tlio  danger  beset,  But  it  is  burprisin^  that  a  states, 
ill  classes  only  from  within.    We  man,  with  the  opimon  just  quoted 
are  u>ming  closer  year  by  year  to  of  the  legislative  qualities  of  landed 
Wih  Europe  andAmerica;  and  if  we  proprietors,  should  not  see  in  the 
an  to  hold  a  phuse,  not  to  say  as  a  land  question  an  unanswerable  ar« 
gisatibut  tveiiMaamallindepen-  goment  for  xelbim,  instead  of  an 
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argument  against  it.  In  a  speech  on 
t^e  extension  of  the  franchise,  Mr. 
Lowe  said :  '  Look  at  the  land  ones* 
tion  alone.  In  America  nobody 
ConrtB  land,  because  he  can  get  aa 
mnch  as  he  likes.  But  here  the 
case  is  different ;  notliing  is  easier 
than  to  e:et  u])  a  ciy  about  land ; 
and  at  this  moment  it  is  generally 
believed  upon  the  Continent  that 
there  is  a  law  in  existence  under 
-which  the  poaseasiim  of  land  in  Eng- 
land is  confined  ezclnsiTely  to  the 
aristocFaoy.'  It  is  just  because  the 
supply  of  land  is  so  limited  by  na- 
ture in  England,  that  it  is  so  neces- 
sary that  it  should  not  be  limited 
artifi<^'iullv,  and  that  a  Parliament 
which  will  not  remove  the  artificial 
limitation  needs  a  reform.  In 
America,  58,000  squjiiu  miles  kept 
out  of  the  market  by  the  state  cf 
tiia  law  would  hardly  be  missed 
from  the  market ;  but  in  England 
there  are  only  $8,000  square  miles 
altogether. 

It  is  to  the  reform  of  the  law  of 
landed  property,  and  the  reform  of 
Parliament  for  that  end,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  solution  of  the 
land  questions,  which  jtresent  them- 
selves alike  in  country  and  in  town, 
and  the  same  reforms  will  go  &r  to 
solve  both.  To  find  dwelHngs  for 
the  overgrown  population  of  the 
metropolis,  for  example,  we  must 
make  outlets  for  industry  elsewhere ; 
we  must  remove  the  causes  of  the 
displacement  of  the  i-ural  popuia- 
tioTi-  -of  a  perpetual  influx  of  ex- 
treme poverty  into  the  principal 
cities — of  the  little  land  which  enters 
the  market  being  artificially  dear, 
and  of  the  greater  part  never  enter- 
ing it  at  i3l  from  one  centuxy  to 
another.  If  the  unnatnral  congre- 
gation of  multitudes  in  extreme 
poverty  in  one  spot  could  be  stopped, 
the  question  of  dwellings  for  the 
poor  in  tlie  metropolis  would  lose 
the  chief  of  its  terrors  for  the  future. 
The  evil  has  indeed  been  enormously 
mc reaped  by  the  merciless  encroach- 
ment of  compcaieB  powerfhl  in  Par^ 


Hament,  and  with  the  instinct  of 
'  the  landed  interest'  on  their  side. 
Everything  is  possible  in  engineer- 
ing, and  the  energy  and  skill  which 
laid  a  cable  under  the  Atlantic 
could  have  carried  every  metropoli- 
tan railway  under  gn-onrK?.  There 
is,  again,  no  mechanical  reason  why 
an  increase  of  space  for  the  popula- 
tion of  London  should  not  be  made 
upwards,  in  substantial  houses  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  storeys  high ;  but 
there  must  be  a  founoa  inon  l^t  to 
build  on ;  a  forced  competition  must 
not  make  the  rents  of  such  houses 
exorbitantly  high ;  and  the  tenants, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be 
pau]^ers,  ioo  poor  to  pay  even  a 
moderate  rent.    And  the  state  of 
the  law  of  landed  property,  and  the 
system  founded  upon  it,  are  the 
main  causes  of  all  the  pauperism  in 
England.    The  law  of  landed  pro- 
perty is,  moreover,  tiie  radical  cause 
which  makes  our  jurisprudence  a 
byword  in  the  civilised  Avorld,  and 
prevents  the  possibility  of  reducing 
it  to  a  simple  and  intelli^ibh^  code. 
Thus  the  political  question  of  H^- 
form,  which  has  hem  shown  to  \n' 
also  a  great  econumical  (question, 
involves  a  great  juridical  question 
besides.    And  tiie  solution  of  the 
chief  difficulties  of  both  the  econo- 
mical and  the  juridical  question  may 
be  found  in  measures  w  hich  would 
not  diminish  but  greatly  enlarge 
the  rights  of  property,  properly  un- 
derstood, in  which,  hoAvever,  cannot 
be  inehuled  the  rif^ht  to  deny  them 
to  men's  successors,  or  to  ap}>i*o- 
priatc  the  property  and  votes  of 
their  tenants. 

Even  Dr.  Johnson,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  bias  in  fikvonr  of  regulatioitf 
tending  to  place  hereditary  leaders 
at  the  head  of  mankind,  foresnw 
that  the  time  would  come  ^vl^cn 
*  the  evil  of  too  mnch  land  beiiiCT 
locked  up '  would  have  to  Ije  dealt 
with.  But  his  was  the  tk»<  very  philo- 
sophical way  of  thiiikiiiLT  to  which 
another  very  learned  man  in  CWf 
own  age  was  inclined — that  cure  i« 
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better  ibuL  preventiOB.^   For  want  colar  line  of  deooent  in  a  partioalar 

of  prevention  tbe  evil  has  now  number  of  familiee ;  for  that  end 

reached  the  magnitude  onlj  imper-  depriving  each  enoceseiTe  proprietor 

(ecUj  deaeribed  in  these  pages,  and  of  the  cliief  urof;  of  property  itself, 

we  are  driven  to  seek  at  once  for  The  feudal  hindholder  forfeited  the 

«^nre  and  pn*ventkm.     There  are  right  to  sell  his  own  land,  to  leave 

mree  difterent  methods  recorded  in  it  by  will,  to  let  it  securely,  to  pro- 

histoiy  to  Diake  choice  fi-oni.    One  vide  for  his  family  out  of  it,  to  8ul>- 

H  the  French  law  of  pai  tition  of  ject  it  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  ; 

family  property  among  all  children  he  forfeited,  therefore,  the  chief 

«fike--aa  eiq»edient  inuch  deaerrea  righta  of  property,  taking  only  in 

DO  higher  commendation  than  that  exchange  a  right  to  conuBcate  the 

it  k  better  than  the  feudal  system  proper^  of  his  tenants.  The  whole 

of  disinheritmg  all  the  children  bnt  movement  of  English  jnrispmdence 

one.   A  second  in  it  hod  which  sng>  relating  to  land  ever  since  may  be 

S^sts  itself,  with  higher  reason  on  summed  up  as  an  effort  to  restore 

its  side,  is  a  limitation  of  the  amount  to  landownrrs  tin*  jii-^t  ri«;hts  of 

of  Iniul  that  any  sincrle  individual  proprietorship  ou  the  one  liand,  and 

s-h&ll  lake  by  inheritance.    Such  a  to  protect  tenants  fi-um  the  un- 

meaaure,  however  shocking  to  pre-  just  right  of  confiscation  on  the 

seat  proprietary-  sentiments,  conld  other.   In  a  mmorable  speech  on 

not  diminiah  the  real  happiness,  it  the  reformation  of  Parliament^  three 

may  nfely  be  assertediof  one  human  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  the  illns- 

being  in  the  next  generation ;  nor  trious  scholar,  Sir  William  Jones, 

cuiit  be  confidently  pronounced  that  rested  hia  main  argument  on  the 

the  mischief  resulting  from  the  long  folloT\nnpf  ground  :  '  There  has  been 

retention  of  a  restriction  of  a  dif-  a  continual  war  in  the  constitution 

tennt  kind  upon  the  possession  of  of  England  between  two  jarring 

land  may  not  yet  be  found  such  principles — the  evil  principle  of  the 

that  some  such  measure  will  be  of  feudal  system,  with  its  dark  an%i- 

net^ssity  adopted,  to  make  room  lianes,  ignorance  and  false  philo- 

ibr  flie  natoral  inerease  of  popula-  sophy ;  and  the  good  principle  of 

turn.  But  it  wonld  be  a  remedy  increasing  commerce,  with  her  libe- 

idiich  only  a  violent  revolution  ral  allies,  true  learning  and  sound 

coold  at  present  accomplish,  and  reason.    The  first  has  blemished 

^lit  we  want  is  a  remedy  which  and  polluted  whererer  it  has  touched 

needs  only  an  adequate  reform  of  the  £Eur  form  of  our  constitution. 

Parliament  for  its  acconi[)liahment.  .    .  .  What  caused  tlio  absurd  yet 

And  if  neither  the  French  system  of  fatal  distinction  bctwueu  property 

pmtitiou  nor  the  agmrian  system  of  personal   and   real  ?  —  the  feudal 

the  Gracchi  is  to  be  our  model — if  priuciplc'  This  argument  errs  only 

the  feudal  model  is  set  before  ns  in  representing  tbe  struggle  as  one 

obIt  as  a  warning — ^we  may  yet  of  feudalism  with  commerce  alone ; 

find  amodel  in  the  general  tendency  it  haa  been  a  struggle  with  ^e 

of  HwgHfl*  law  reform  since  the  interests  and  instincts  not  only  of 
<^'6tem  was  established  which  first   commerce,  but  also  of  natural  afiec- 

iimifted  property  in  land  to  a  parti-  tion,  mortahty,  and  justice.  The 

'  Bo.*wrlI.-  '  I  fxpn'swd  my  opinion  tluit  the  }wwer  of  ontuiline  ?^hmild  be  limited 
thui :  that  there  aboiild  be  uoe  third,  or  perhaD«  oue  half,  of  the  laud  ol  a  country  kept 
frae  for  commerce ;  that  the  proportum  ailowM  to  \»  tfatailtd  should  bo  psiedled  out 
10  that  DO  family  coold  entail  above  a  (Mrtsin  quantity/  Mumm,—'  Why,  sir,  msiJcind 
▼ill  V,P  br-tter  able  to  -ri^rulatc  tbe  system  of  entails  when  tho  evil  of  too  much  land 
bnog  locked  up  by  them  is  felt,  than  we  can  do  at  present  when  it  is  not  felt.' — 
Boiirdl's  l^p  o/Joknton. 

TOL.  LUf VO.  OOOOKLTI.  M 
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titen  liy  Sir  W.  Jonee  lawiu* 
MflB  tiMit  of  AAam  Smiik^^AtmAy 
Ttismd  io,  wliiob'flittacibmles  all  the 

progress  of  Europe  to  a  pfrad^i^^l 
victors'  of  tlie  commerce  of  towns 
over  tiiu  feudal  iiii^titutionB  of  the 
country.  Tlie  progress,  liowever, 
which  lias  actaally  bi)oii  luade,  so 
fai'  as  it  is  due  to  the  ixifliieiice  of 
0(mMBm9^  ia  doe  to  its  aotioii,  Mt 
only  in  and  fayt]ieto9nis,batm'&e 
boBom  of  fendailTiin  itu!if--m  tbe 
commercial  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  feudal  lords  of  the  soil/ as  well 
as  of  their  tenants  and  their  neicrh- 
bours  in  towns.  But  wo  rauKi  l  o 
further  and  add,  thai  not  only  the 
commercial  side  oi  humjin  natnre, 
bnt  also  neural  side,  in  the  breasts 
of  the  feudal  proprietors  fhanuuSiwm, 
Tobelled  agioDBt  a  sjatem  wfaieh 
BacrifioedthewfaolB  fiwuly  wyeon», 
and  all  its  dependentB,  to  mMntom 
the  line  of  feudal  gaoceinian.  'Vtom 
the  moment  when  the  powei*  of 
bequeathing  and  alienating  lands, 
which  the  civilised  jurlsprndcnce  of 
Rome  had  introduced  into  EnrrUxud, 
was  abandoned  for  the  Imi-barous 
and  i-etrogi'ade  rulo  of  male  primo- 
gemturoy  an  imreBBtting  struggle 
began  to  veoofer  the  aaoient  ml 
le^ii9ii|ito  owontialg  of  proper^,  by 
reqoirii^  testammtasy  powen  on 
the  one  hand,  and  bri»kuig  the 
fettera^f  entail  on  the  other.  With 
rcgard#to  the  former  -t  he  eft'orts  and 
devices  adopted  to  regain  the  right 
of  testation  over  land« — we  may 
apply,  totidem  verbisif  to  England 
the  description  an  eminent  jurist 
has  gfiven  of  the  erigm  of  inlb 
anumg  ike  BcmanB:  'We  ndght 
haye  aasmned,  a  priori^  that  the 
passion  fbr  testacy  was  generated  by 
some  moral  injustice  entailed  by  tho 
rales  of  intestate  succession  ;  and 
we  find  them  at  variance  with  every 
instinct  by  ^hich  early  aoeiety  was 


oawBiitcd  together.  Bvery  dcmiiiiaBt 
aentiment  of  the  primitive  Roman 
was  entwined  with  the  relations  of 

the  family.  "But  wliat  was  tho 
family  ?  The  law  dotined  it  one 
way,  natural  atiection  ajiuilier.'' 
The  writer  referred  to  inidH  thafc 
the  system  of  JiJei  cumuiissa^  or 
bequests  in  trust,  was  devised  to 
mast  the  ttisabilitice  imposed  fepf 
anoieBt  lair  on  the  proper  objoots 
of  aabnalaH^oticm.  But  the  Roman 
law  at  least  embraesd  in  the  fianily 
all  the  children  in  the  lino  of 
ri'j'Tititir  de«cont,  whereas  the  feudal 
system  contiii-  (I  it  to  one  sinirle 
and  perhaps  remotely  related  de- 
scendant—  the  heir-at-law.  Tlie 
device  resorted  to  iu  liiiigiarai  to 
lemedy  this  still  grusser  ontra^  on 
natore  was  the  same  aa  in  Rome — 
the  iwantioii  of  vbss  or  tmats.* 

Ifo  more  conclusive  pfoof  iie<'d  be 
given  of  tho  total  incompatibility  i^ 
the  feudal  rules  of  inheritance  with 
the  wants  of  society,  than  that 
wherea.s  the  "Htatnte  ot*  Uses  was 
])jissed  in  the  reiLn^  <>f  Henry  VllL, 
expressly  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
testamentary  and  other  dispositions 
by  nses  «vvay  from  the  line  of  iinii^ 
dsaosnt^  only  five  yeses  aftsvwavds 
it  was  found  aeoeasary  to  pass  the 
Staioto  of  Wills,  which  begins  with 
a  recital  that  the  jbmg's  sabieoiB, 
as  daily  expertence  shows,  cannot 
*  discharire  their  debts,  or  after 
their  de^jree  set  forth  and  advance 
their  childi-en,'  and  proceeds  to 
enact  that  two  tliii-ds  ot  hinds  held 
in  military  tenure  shall  be  thcnce- 
formaed  diapoaable  by  will.  Nor 
oonld  the  rssti'iclioii  on  tlie  maaiD- 
iag  third  sarvive  the  favouiaUe 
ajmerienoe  of  its  abolition  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
which  the  Aot  of  Charios  II.  waa  a 
mere  copy. 
The  histoid  of  ^tails  pn^tients  a 


'  Maine's  Ancient  Law. 

■  '1  hold  that  ripithrr  of  these  cafps  was  po  much  tho  rf^a-^o?!  of  n«««^  m  "^noili.  r  r(Vi5on 
in  tho  begirming,  -which  was,  that  the  lands,  in^  the  coiumou  i&vfot  iui^Und,  wort*  not 
testamentary  or  densable/---Lofd  Btoeon't  Bsad&g  on  the  Stttato  ot  Vwm, 
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similar  rt'cord  of  a  rovoH  of  the 
ft^Hn^s  and  wants  of  human  iiaturo 
a^,iiLLSt  the  principle  df  descent 
ivvidi  rtill  govoniB  ihe  tnammsBkm 
of  &e  boUc  of  isnded  property  in 
BRghnd  si  Hds  ds^.  ¥Vir  ^oo  yous 
after  tlic  statnte  De  Donis  rest^ssed 
the  feudal  restrictions,  which  land- 
holders hnd  niready  found  means  to 
shake  oli,  continued  attempts  were 
made  in  Parliament  to  obtain  the 
rep^l  of  that  statnte  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  well  de- 
scribed in  an  old  treatise  com- 
flumly  ascribed  to  Lord  Baeon,  m 
Wms  which  htt?e  lost  Httle  of  their 
ipplication  since:  ^By  a  Statute 
iQftde  in  Edward  I/s  time,  the  tenant 
in  tail  conld  not  pnt  away  the  land 
from  his  heir  by  any  act  of  eonvfy- 
aJice,  Tir.r  let  it  nor  oTiciiiii  l)er  it 
longer  than  his  lite,  iint  the  in- 
convenience thereof  was  great ;  for 
hj  that  means  the  land  being  so 
me  tied  npon  ^e  heir  as  'tiiat  hie 
fctfnp  could  not  put  it  from 
mAd  the  -eon  to  be  ^dieobedkat, 
B^giigent,  and  wasteful.  It  hindered 
that  had  entailed  lands,  that 
tlier  conld  not  make  the  best  of 
thfir  lands  by  improvement,  for  that 
none  upon  9o  short  an  estate  as  his 
*»wu  lile  would  lay  any  stock  npon 
the  land  that  mi|»:ht  yield  rent  im- 
proved. l^>stly,  those  entails  did 
MnmA  mtaiy  snbjectB  of  tiieir 
^ebts,  to  that  the  hnd  WM  not 
InUe  hmger  than  in  his  own  time.' 

«  '  nturies  after  the  statute  of 
Toward,  the  method  of  barring  en- 
tails hy  recoTcries  wa5?  introduced 
^  the  judges,  find  that  tiction  was 
aucctjeded  by  tiiu  Statutes  of  Fines 
in  the  three  following  reign.s.  Tn 
the  foregoing  and  many  similar 
^ftrts  of  our  law,  which  we  have 
wksiMeeto  deWS,  oneeouBtaDtaim 
tDd  movement  is  dieeemible-^ 
MMse  end  evade,  by  ghfAs  mad 


artifices,  the  feudal  restrictions  on 
the  rights  of  property  in  land,  and 
its  free  alienation,  lease,  division, 
u(d  bequest.^  Bat  it  may  be  laid 
down  18  a  general  proposition 'in 
^bB  pfaSloBophy  of  law,  that  wher- 
ever, in  the  law  of  an  advancing 
society,  a  perpetnal  oUbrt  aoad  ten- 
dency manifcRts  itself  in  a  given 
direction  by  a  succession  of  devices 
and  changes,  the  general  aim  of 
those  changes  is  essential  to  pro- 
gress, and  the  tendency  represents 
the  spirit  of  progress  itself — ^the 

r*  *t  of  civiliastion  Btrog^ling  with 
old  spirit  of  baarbansm,  The 
gromid  of  tins  proposition  ie  eimple, 
and  it  is  one  especially  strong  in 
the  case  of  a  country  so  temusions  of 
custom,  so  suspicious  of  specxilativo 
reason,  as  England— that  the  expe- 
dients and  cliangcs  in  question  are 
such  as  society  is  forcibly  driven 
to  by  the  personal  experience  of  its 
members,  and  the  demands  of  human 
nature  and  daily  life.  Bnt&e  pro- 
position is  BppUoable  only  to  the 
general  aim  and  end  of  the  eflbrta 
we  speak  oi^  not  to  the  means. 

The  means  adopted  to  rid  land  df 
its  fetters  were  in  the  first  instance 
the  tiction  of  uses  and  trusts,  ont 
of  which  grew  the  bancjful  division 
of  our  jurisprudence  into  a  double 
system  of  euiiity  aiui  law.  And  this 
was  only  jaie  beginning  of  a  new 
evil  BOperadded  to  the  old ;  for  the 
new  pieces  which  lawyers  have  put 
into  the  old  garment  of  our  law 
ha;ve  only  made  its  unfitness  for  the 
wear  of  civilised  life  greater  than 
before.  Lord  Bacon,  after  observ- 
ing that  *the  main  reason  of  ii.^es 
at  the  beginning  was  that  lands 
were  not  by  the  common  law  testa- 
mentaiT  or  de\dsable,'  adds  that, 
sinoe  Ae  statnte,  another  reason 
was  ''an  excess  of  evil  in  men*B 
mindB  lActing  to  have  the  aasii- 


'  Foe  fixampiv,  powers  of  leasiag  entailed  Iliads,  and  ciiargiog  the  inhshtODce  wilh 
f^nremmtm-^  mode  I7  which  the  lav  attempts  to  nsfcoie  iadinetlj  aad  pvtiallj  the 
'Vw'flf  property  which  entatb  diieetlj  iritUiold. 
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ranee  of  their  estate  and  possession 
to  be  revocahlp  in  their  own  times, 
and  irrevoeuble  after  their  own 
times.'  The  object  of  settlements  in 
tail,  renewed  in  each  succeeding 
generation,  is  to  accomplish  ends 
stiU  more  inconsisteiit — to  give 
eaeli  generation  a  free  dispositiun 
over  land,  yet  to  bind  ^e  land  £rom 
generation  to  generation  in  the 
ft'udal  line  of  descent — to  give  all 
the  lamily  property  to  the  heir,  yet 
not  to  ignore  those  claims  of  nature 
and  justice  which  feudalism,  in  its 
naked  and  consistent  barbarity, 
boldly  set  aaide.  The  consequence 
is  the  practical  retention  of  the  old 
evil  of  perpetnal  entails,  and  along 
with  it  the  new  evils  of  heavy  iii- 
cumbmnces  on  land,  of  increased 
incapacity  of  its  owners  to  improve, 
of  an  unparalleled  complexity  and 
uncertainty  of  title,  and  of  a  division 
between  law  and  equity  carried 
into  interminable  fresh  ramtfica- 
tions. 

There  is  one  way  to  remedy  the 
old  and  new  evils  together,  and  at 
once  to  i^ursfe  our  jurisprudence, 
and  to  eniaiicipate  land  from  its 
burdens  and  trammels — and  that  is 
to  eztingnish  the  force  of  settle- 
ments as  Innding  and  irrevocable 
instruments,  save  so  far  as  a  pro- 
vision for  a  wife  is  concerned ;  to 
put  family  settlements,  snve  to 
a  wife,  on  tlie  same  looting  as 
wiUsj  <ji>.vu void  upon  marriage, 
and  revocable  b^'  any  subsequent 
conveyance  or  will;  to  enact  that 
'  eB<^  snocessive  proprietor  shall  take 
the  land  he  succeeds  to  free  firom 
any  restriction  on  his  rights  of  pro- 
prietorship ;  and  further,  to  make 
proWsion  that  all  lands  left  burdened 
with  any  charges  sliall  be  sold  im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  the  owner 
to  pay  off  the  incumbrance.  A 
moment's  reBection^  might  satisfy 
any  unprejudiced  mind  that  settle- 
ments impose  unjust  and  impolitic 
restrictionSk  as  well  as  pemmiary 


burdens,  upon  the  owners  of  land. 

Take  the  case  of  mi  ante-nuptial 
settlement,  for  exmnjile,  in  which 
the  son  joins  with  his  lather.     It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  son 
acts  with  his  eyes  open,  and  with  a 
special  eye  to  the  oonldngen  cies  of 
the  future  and  of  fiunily  life.  'But 
wlmt  are  the  real  &ct8  of  the  case  r 
Before  the  future  owner  of  the  land 
has  come  into  possession — before  lie 
has  any  experience  of  his  property, 
or  of  what  is  best  io  i\o  or  what  he 
can  do  in  regard  of  it — before  the 
exigencies  of  the  future  or  his  own 
real  position  are  known  to  him— 
before  the  character,  number  and 
wants  of  his  children  are  learned,  or 
the  clnirns  of  parental  affection  an4 
duty  can  make  themselves  felt,  and 
while  still  very  mneh  at  the  mere}' 
uf  a  predecessor  desirous  of  posthu- 
mous greatness  and  power,'he  enters 
into  an  irrevocable  disposition,  by 
which  he  parts  with  the  rights  of  a 
proprietor  over  his  fixture  proj^orty 
for  ever,  and  settles  its  devolution, 
burdened  with  charg-es,   Tipon  an 
unborn  heir,  who  ma}^  be  the  veiy 
person  least  fitted  or  deserving  to 
take  it.     To  make  a  settlement 
void  upon  marriage,  unless  so  &r 
as  relates  to  a  provision  for  the 
wife,  is  only  to  apply  the  principle 
of  jurisprudence  which,  under  the 
old  law  of  wills,  made  marriage 
and   the   birth   of  a  child^ — and 
>vhich,  under  the  present  law,  makes 
marriage  alone — the  revocation  of 
a  will.    It  is  plainly  aheurd  to 
make  an  arrangement  for  chil* 
dren  irrevocable,  which  is  entered 
into  before  they  are  in  existence, 
and,  therefore,  before  their  claiins 
can  be  weighed  and  provided  for 
justly.     It  would,  for   the  same 
reason  be  insufficient  to  enact,  03 
one  eminent  writer  has  proposed, 
that  no  estate  should  be  vested  by 
settlement  in  an  unborn  child;' 
since  immediately  on  the  birth  of 
the  first  son,  a  settlement  in  con- 


*  Tkt  Eowamic  IWtiMi  ^tki  3ntish  Labattrtr,  p.  51.  By  H.  Fawcett,  M.!*. 
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tbrmity  witli  that  rcsfnVtion,  yet  distmguished,  has  been  a  step  in 
open  to  all  the  objections  just  stated,  the  path  of  the  assimilation  of  real 
might  be  made.  and  personal  pro}H!rty  law.  The 
To  complete  the  emancipation  of  process  of    assimilation   may  be 
knd  firom  artifieial  restrictioiu  opon  traced  in  the  inv^tion  of  nses,  the 
its  distribution  and  nse  ont  of  the  fictions  of  fines  and  recoveries,  the 
{bndslline  of  descent^  it  is  necessary  Statute  of  Wills,  the  abolition  of 
to  assimilate  its  devolation  in  the  niilitary  tenures,  and  (1^  a  long 
caae  of  intestacy  to  that  of  personal  series  of  piecemeal  reforms)  the 
property.    Every  mischief  and  in-  Rnbjection  of  inherited  land  to  the 
jastioe  whieb  settlements  leave  un-  debts  of  its  former  possessor.*  But, 
Oi^mmitted,  the  law  of  primogeniture  hnn  alreiuly  been  said,  a  tendency 
steps  in  to  accompliBh.    In  assimi-  persistently  evinced  in  the  moditi- 
lahnjET  in  this  and  other  respects  the  cations  of  law  in  a  pro^essive  corn- 
law  of  real  to  that  of  personal  pro-  munity  carries  on  its  face  the  proof 
perty,  the  legiahttore  will  be  only  of  its  necessity  and  good  policy, 
pronoting  a  movement  which  has  The  principle  of  feudal  descent, 
diaiaeterised  ctrilisation  both  in  which  is  the  root  of  the  two  mon- 
ancient  and  modern  times.    *  The  strons'  anomalies  of  English  jnris- 
tdea,'  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Maine,  pmdence— the  divisions  of  law  and 
'seems  to  have  spontaneously  susr-  equity,  and  of  nnl  and  personal 
p'ste*!  itself  to  a  great  number  of  pi*yperty  law— is  tlie  root  also  of 
early  societies,  to  classity  property  the  artificial  limitation  of  land  ;  and 
into  kinds.     One  kind  of  property  at  once  to  reform  our  jui'isprudence, 
w  placed  ou  a  lower  footing  than  iiiid  to  set  land  free  from  restrictions 
the  others,  but  at  the  same  time  is  against  national  indnstiy  and  life, 
nKmd  from  the  fetters  which  we  must  strike  at  the  root  instead 
antiquity  has  imposed  upon  them,  of  lopping  off  branches  one  by  one, 
SubsBqnentljr  the  superior  conve-  as  has  hitherto  been  done  by  a 
nience  of  the  rules  governing  the  territorial   and   half-feudal  legis- 
transfer  and  descent  of  the  lower  lature.    Having  done  this,  the  re- 
order of  property  V)ecomes  generally  maining  steps  to  fjicilitate  the  com- 
reco^nised,  and  l>v  a  L'^i'adual  course  mercial  transfer  of  land  are  obvious 
of  innovation  the  j>lasticity  of  the  and  easy,  and  it  could  be  readily 
less  di^ified  class  is  cuimnunicated  shown  that   historj^  supplies  the 
to  the  elasscB  conventionally  higher,  same  argument    in  their  favour 
The  history  of  Roman  Property  which  applies  to  the  reforms  already 
law  is  the  histoijr  of  the  assimila-  suggested.   These  steps  are  (in  aa> 
n<  n(>f re« mafitfwt torn nectnancip/.  dition  to  some  stated  already) — 
The  histmy  of  property  on   the  first,  the  compulsory  registration  of 
l^aropean  continent  is  the  history  all  dealings  with  land  in  a  registry 
of  the  subversion  of  the  feudalised  open  to  the  public  at  a  trifling  cx- 
kw  of  land  by  the  liomanised  law  pense;  secondly,  a  new  Statute  of 
faovables ;  aiid  in  England  it  is  Limitsxtions,  greatly  shortening  the 
vi-sibly  the  law  of  personalty  which  period  within  which  non-claim  shall 
threatens  to  absorb  and  annihilate  perfect  the   title   of  the  present 
the  law  of  realty/^  possessors,  who  might  otherwise 
Every  step  which  has  been  made  be  injuriously  affected  by  registra- 
^  commnuicate  to  land  the  aUena>  tion ;  and  thirdly,  the  sale  of  all 
biHiy  by  which  personalty  was  early  encumbered  estates,  or  of  enough 


'  Aneient  Law,  p.  273. 

*  Fur  a  remarkable  esampte  of  the  assimilation  of  real  and  pexvonal  propexty  lair,  sre 
^  17  &  22  Vic,  ebap.  1 1»,  as  to  judgments. 
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piiB>-  dulbtedly  kuri  iba  levwnfr  as  well 

oluwers.  as  the  trade  of  tlie  oomtij. 

One  rnoTB  measure  is  requisite  to  Finally,  there  is  a  mattor  with 

remoTe  the  restrictions  whudtilimiii  which^siiOTB  aU,  onlj  a  Reformed 

artificially  the  trade  and  manufac-  Parliament  can  deal  effectually — 
tnros  of  towns  to  particular  spote —  the  insecurity  of  tennro,  of  which 
namely,  to  revise  and  alter  the  the  miscliief  of  game  may  he  con- 
regulations  of  the  Customs,  which  sidered  as  part.  The  insecurity  of 
confine  the  import  and  export  trade  tenure  is  a  public  calamity,  pur- 


hsmxa^  exahum  of  Mrml  well,  of  the  poliliQal  power  iibd.uid8p^ 

adaf<b«d  tjynatoefarcoaMPsroe.  It  denoe  giTon  to  tiiam  bj  Imt  ;  aadif 

ia»  of  Qonrae,  well  to  diminish,  as  aome  more  direofc  remedy  be  not 

fiar  as  can  he  done  without  injury  applied  to  remove  it^  the  makealiift 

to  tBsde,  the  ooUectiaii.  of  duties.;,  of  the  ballot  will  be  wad. 
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Tv  moat  fiauirad  poHMa  of  iii»*m»Mate  1^%^  hy^lSt.  ThtM^^  ^OB 

History  of  Civilisation  in  £2ng]and)  consists  of  five  chapters  on  the  reign 
ot  Slimbeth,  of  iviiiflh  tbo  three  filvt,  forming  in  themselvee  attolenibly 
WTnpkte  fragment,  are  now  before  the  reader  in  the  order  in  which  they 
vFpre  k'ft  by  jVTr.  Buckle,  and  witli  the  titles  affixed  to  them  by  himself. 

Altlum^li  there  are  many  ])assageti  which  would  evidently  have  been 
altered  hwd  the  nnthor  lived  to  correct  his  MS.  for  the  presB ;  some  left 
pirtiully  Jiiconiplete,  and  othere  to  which  he  has  idHxed  a  mark  of 
interrogation  (r*),  indicatiug,  apparently,  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  a£  to 
the  aoenncy  of  the  tusbt  stateoC  nerertliSeleBs.  Beomed  best  to  tlv 
pvemfc  Bdltor  to  prmt  tlie  MS.  eotactly  as  it  stood,  withoat  omissioiiB, 
altBnlaioii8»  or  ttddinons,.  except  smoh  as  are  macked  brackets  [  ],  and 
excepting  the  notes  which  have  been  added  from  Mr.  Bnckte's  Conmion* 
place  Books. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  habit  with  Mr.  Buckle  to  write  dovv-n  the 
iT^ectioTi^-  'iifTgested  by  the  books  he  rea<l  in  very  voluminons  Common- 
}hce  Books,  along  with  references  to  the  passages  which  sui)poi*ted, 
w  had  sn^ested,  his  own  observations  or  assertions.  Somotimew  ho 
arnrnged  these  observations  under  distinct  head^,  collecting  together 
rusagee  ilhistxatiYe  of  topics  on  which  he  intended  to  write ;  at  other 
tintes  (but  seldomer)  they  appear  to  have  been  written  down  in  the  ord^r 
in  nhsch  tlunr  wsve  accSoentally  suggested  by  his  reeding.  This  .Hotter 
hippened  sufficiently  oftton  for  the  sivme  quotation  to  reappear-  occasionaUj 
setend  times  in  different  parts  of  his  Commonplace  Books,.  Sometimes 
h  merely  notes  down  passage  after  passage  from  different  authorities ; 
>f^TiiotiTnps-  A\r^,olp  ymcres  of  the  Commonplace  Books  eorisist  almost 
taitireiy  of  on *rinai  matter.  Whenever  lie  (jnotes  frcim  father  writers,  his 
references  (bo  far  as  the  present  Editor  has  beta  to  verify  them)  are 
pven  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  ho  appears  k»  liave  be^n  careful  to 
t'DpyiTord  for  word,  often  eiiising  a  word  in  wliich  lie  had  originally 
Bwaome  trifling  variaticm  from  an  antiquated  spelling,  and  carefoUjr 
■teHntrng  the  &rm  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  anther  fiem  whom  he 
In  some  cases,  where  he  oollected  in  his  Commonplace  Books- 
Qateriali  ilhuitrative  of  particular  points  of  history^  he  has  brought  the 
^ost  contradictory  paasa|;es  into  dose  juxtaposition ;  of  which  the  reader 
^  find  some  examples  m  the  notes  appended  to  the  present  fragment. 

Aithouirh  there  can  be  little  doubt,  on  a  close  exaini nation,  that 
Buckle  had  already  in  thrso  chapters  worked  n|i  miieli  of  the 
^■"^criak  collected  by  liimsolf  m  iii.s  i'oinmonplaee  l^ooks,  still  it  hiij* 
•*Md  desirable  to  add  whatever  illustrationii  can  be  made  available 
"J*  these  sources ;  both  because  it  is  probable  that  in  revising  his  work 
^toida  hiipfftlf  wonld  haye  had-reoonrse  to  his  Commonplace  Books 
'^'^ notes  aiid.reftrenoee,  and  also  because  it  wiU  be-interdMing  to  the 

f^er  to  he  able  to  fovm  from  these  illustrations  some  idea  of  the  manner 
•^^ch  Mr.  Buckle  was  accustomed  to  work. 

.  ^  the  order  in  which  these  extracts  have  been  inserted  the  Bdltor 

^  rc's-potijJT})]!:' ;  they  were  found  scattered  about  in  many  large  folio 
^otiuiieg,  md  the  object  of  the  Editor  has  been^  to  iasMi  themiso  as  ta 
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interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  current  of  the  narrative.  In  one 
place  a  passage  from,  the  Commonplace  Book  has  been  inserted  in  the 
teoA,  whm  it  seemed  pecniiarly  appropriate ;  bat  in  this  and  evety  other 
instance  the  letters  G.P.B.  inaank  wnaterer  is  eztaracted  £rom  thd  Gontmon- 
piaoe  Books.  Although,  as  a  general  role,  no  alterations  whaterer  hare 
Deen  made  from  the  aatiior's  manuscript,  jet  in  a  few  instances,  where 
the  addition  of  a  word  or  two  has  suihced  to  finish  an  otherwise  incom-  i 
plete  sentence,  such  an  addition  lias  been  made,  but  has  always  been 
marked  by  brackets,  thus  [  ].  Eyeiy  word  that  is  not  so  marked  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Buckle.  H.  T. 


I.  i 

! 

POI.ITICAU  ■  ! 

AT  the  accession  of  I'Hzabeth  the  nient  of  her  immediate  successor  ! 
position  of  Enghmd  was  mon?  could  seriously  disturb  ;  that  a  pro- 
pregnant  with  danger  than  it  had  digious  impulse  was  given  to  all  the 
been  at  any  period  since  the  Danish  great  bi-auches  of  manufacture  and 
invasion.     Indeed,  the  hordes  of  commerce ;  that  all  the  arts  which 
ferocious  savages  who  in  the  eighth  minister  to  the  comfort  of  man,  and  ! 
and  ninth  centuries  ravaged  the  lend  a  charm  to  civilised  life,  were  | 
kingdom,  were  not  more  formidable  cultivated  and  enconmged;  and, 
than    those    enemies   who   now  what  is  more  important  than  aU 
threatened  it  from  every  quarter,  these,  that  there  was  laid  the  foun- 
It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  dation  of  a  hterature  which  is  hy 
object  of  this  work  to  enter  at  far  the  proudest  boast  of  tins  mighty 
length  into  the  mere  political  events  people,  which  will  hjng;  survi\  e  tha 
of  civil  history,  but  it  will  be  im-  country  that  has  given  it  birth,  and 
possible  fully  to  understand  the  real  which  will  be  read  with  astonish- 
magnitade  of  this  crisis  without  ment  by  nations  yet  nnbom,  even 
giving  some  account,  not  only  of  when  the  venr  name  of  Bngland  has 
uie  internal  state  of  the  country,  almost&dednromthememoryofsiBa. 
but  also  of  those  peculiar  foreign      The  cliief  danger  to  uie  new 
hazards  which,  during  many  years,  Queen  arose  from  the  agitation  of 
were  HO  imminent.     And  to  the  those  religious  disputes  oy  which, 
adoption  of  tliis  con rso  I  am  decided,  for  nearly  forty  years,  Kurope  had 
not  80  much  by  the  obvious  interest  been  con\iilsed.'     In  all  the  other 
of  the  struggle  as  by  the  considera-  great  countries  there  was  a  decided 
tion  that  during  the  reign  of  this  majority  on  the  side  either  of  the 
great  queen  not  only  was  every  Protestants  or  of  the  Catholics.  But 
obstacle  surmounted  and  every  dan*  in  England  the  nation,  in  point  of 
ger  repulsed,  but  that,  by  the  appli-  numbm,  was  about  ei^iud  ly  divided 
cation  of  principle  hitherto  un-  between  the  two  great  religions;snd 
known  or  neglected,  England  was  though,  under   ordinaiy  cinum- 
nused  to  a  position  which  made  her  stances,  the  Crovcmraent  could,  per- 
the  envy  nnd  wonder  of  Europe;  haps,  easily  have  turned  the  scalf, 
that  ihr  w.iy  was  ])aved  for  the  yet  the  Catholics  were  at  tliis  time 
establishment  of  a  J )rosperity  which  even  more  formidable  than  might 
not  even  the  wretched  misgovern-  have  been  supposed  from  theii'  mtre 

■  Csmdtti  draws  a  most  gloomy  picture  of  the  position  of  Eugland  at  the  MMiaioii  of 

Elizabeth  {AnuttU,  in  Kcnnett,  ii.  370).  Ou  Mich  a  mattf  r  he  is  of  the  highest  authonXt. 

f  r      was  a  man  of  considerable  iMmiog,  of  fair  jadgmenti  and  only  eighteen  y**"* 
younger  than  isUisabeth.— C.P.B. 
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nnmericn]  force,  for  tboy  counted  tained  hy  his  son  and  snccessor ;  (?) 

amontr  tlicir  adherents  an  immense  bnt  on  his  death  fht*  last  symptoms 

majority  of  the  aristocracy,  who  ex-  of  Wgonr   disappeared    from  the 

ircised   over   their  dependents  an  national  conncils,  and  everything 

almoist  unliuiiLed  authority.    Eng-  fell  into  disorder,    in  the  meantime 

had  was  tbns  split  mio  two  hostuis  the  power  of  Spain  was  rapidly  pro> 


seefta,  each  of  which  had  its  mar-  gressing.   The  reign  of  Philip  II. 

and  its  mimoles:  each  of  was  ushered  in  by  the  batue  of 

vhich  was  equally  confident  of  the  St.  Qnentin,  at  which  FluUbert  of 

truth  of  ita  own  tenets,  and  of  the  Savoy  cut  in  pieces  the  chiTaliy  of 

damnable  errors  of  its  adversary:  and  France,  and  Bhook  the  throne  of 
each  of  which,  thirsted  for  the  other's  Henry Then  followed  the  battle 
^Aood.    Of  these  great  parties,  one  of  Gravelines,  at  whicli  the  star  of 
cmipieil  the  north  and  the  other  Philip  was  ap^ain  in  the  ascendant ; 
tiie  south,  and  a  Uno  dntwu  from  and  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the 
the  Hnmber  [blank  in  MS.]  formed  Spanish  empire,  which  had  been 
the  boimdaiy  of  their  respeetiTe  biiilt  up  by  three  generations  of 
dominions.     The  Catholics  of  the  statesmen  and  of  warriors,  had 
north  were  headed  by  the  great  reached  a  height  of  alanning  gran- 
faniillcs  of  [the  Percies  and  Nevilles]  *  dear.    Even  at  the  present  day  such 
and  had  on  their  side  all  those  ad-  a  power  wonld  be  formidable :  in  the 
vrintagpcf?  wliich  the  prescription  of  TTiiddlf*  of  the  sixteenth  cenfnry  it 
Aires  alone  can  i^ive.    To  the  south  seemed  irresistibk\    The  population 
were  the  Protestants,  who,  though  and  the  revenues  of  the  European 
*\tcy  could  boast  of  none  of  those  dominions  of  Phiiip  were  more  than 
great  historical  names  which  i*e-  double  those  of  Prance  and  England 
fleeted  a  Itistxe  on  their  opponents,  pat  together.   The  only  power  that 
vete  snpporfced  by  the  authority  of  could  in  the  least  pretend  to  balance 
Goremmeat,  and  felt  that  enthosi-  so  prodigious  a  preponderance  was 
uAie  confidence  which  only  belongs  Fnuice ;  ont  France,  during  thirtj 
to  ipnmng  religion.  years  of  the  reign  of  £lizabet3i,  was 
while  the  nation  was  thus  severed  governed  by  three  ignorant  and 
in  twain  by  the  accursed  spirit  of  protiigate  boys :  was  torn  by  the 
religions  faction,  the  aspect  of  Eu-  agitations  of  civil  war:  and  was 
rope  was    no  threatening  that  it  hemmed  in  by  Philip  at  every  qn ar- 
niightwell  have  appalled  the  stoutest  tor,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
bettt    For  half  a  century  the  Spa-  side  of  Germany,  and  oven  there  the 
issh  power  had  been  sapreme.  Fran-  throne  was  occapied  by  the  nncle, 
cis  I.,  defeated  in  the  field  and  baffled  and  afterwards  by  the  consin,  of  the 
ia  the  closet,  was  at  length  taken  Spanish  monarch, 
prisoner  by  his  great  rival,  and  Tf  anything  is  wanting  to  corn- 
could  only  purchase  his  liberty  by  plete  this  picture,  we  have  only  to 
the  most    dcgmding  conccs«ioiis.  consider  the  neglected  and,  indeed. 
After  his  ignonimious  reign  was  the  almost  defenceless  condition  of 
flight  to  a  close,  the  languishing  the  nation  which  had  to  contend 
fortunes  of  the  French  monarchy  against  such  imminent  perils. 
''*re,withthegreatestdifticulty,su8«  During  the  whole  of  the  four- 

*  Wright  (Quern  EUs^etk  and  ker  J^mm;  London,  1838  ;  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv.)  says  that 
wdifeent  famihra  ^ho  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1569,  '  perhaps  without  on  ezeep- 
tmn.  were  all  allied  by  Uood  or  intMHiairiage  irith  the  two  families  of  the  Perciea  and 

^*fTjlJes.'-~C.P.B. 

*  At  the  Tory  same  moment  the  Spanish  troops  pushed  forward  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
^nd  compdlad  the  Pope  to  sign  a  peace  nnder  the  walla  of  hia  own  capital.^[Antiun'a 
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teenth  and  fifteenth  centiirios,  the 
power  and  reputation  of  England 
had  been  steaidiljr.  advftDeing,  and 
iiiA.iitAioiHil  xMomooBf  though  not 
dBTMlopad  "with  any  ed^raawfaiary 
sUU^  wete  fomid:  xmmw  tiiMi'  eqittl. 
to  meet  those*  eMrgencies  which 
occasionaUy  arose.  But  during  the 
latter  voars  of  Henrr,  und  under 

■  * 

tliv  extremely  i'eoble  gos-emmont  of 
Ell^var^i.  cverj'thin^  went  to  iiiin. 
TiiL'  tiiT  cjiie  of  the  Bickiy  and  bigoted 
bo  J  wafi  surrouzuied  by  adviseis  who 
waDBtooiBBQh  ooim|i6dLwiihcMiiy 
tetii*  fliok  of  xMMiaivimbl^  Ifae^ 
flgh«s  muck  alioiiir  ihrn  bodies. 
JJk'  oosld  hardly  hm  expected  that 
flbfttesmea  wlio  were  basiedr  ui  tlie* 
exalted  ftinctions  of  dra"\ving  np 
Oinons  for  a  cliureh  m\d  forms  for 
a  sacrament  should  stoop  so  knv  as 
to  provide  for  the  national  {  lo- 
Bp^tty  :  still  less  was  it  likely  ihat 
thejr  should  be  amdoos  m  tiis 

jUKf^hamB!  bten?  tiw  ofthflPiMiifti*  of* 
tiie  Engli^  BefmnatiaD,  it  lit  r»- 
aarkaUe  tiM  dnmig  the  eadtf 

piwk>d  of  its  progress  it  did  not  pro- 
duce a  Rinpfle  mnn  of  p'onius.  Thera 
were  sornf  f»xpert  r(  asanera,  there 
werr  many  able  schoUn-s^  but  there 
was  not  one  oriprnal  thinkei**,  there 
"m»  uot  even  one  competent  states- 


man. Even  when  ^Itki*T  came  to  the 
tkron;e,  and  called  to  it&r  cx)imQik 

ttbiUty,  Qniam  tmdi  Pola^^stitt 
frei^  of'nIigioB  ImA  ao  oroniatd 

the  minds  of  men,  that  there  waavt 
room  left  for  ths  realities  of  gOTtfli- 

ment .  All  the  eneri^s  of  the  exeoa* 
tivo  wow  dirf>eted  to  tmrrring  here- 
tics and  refuting  schiMiiuttics.  The 
fVxilish  and  bigoted  Qtnjen  thought 
tliat  she  had  fultilled  ontf  of  the  first 
of  her  FDjal  duties  so  soon  as  she 
lMid.oonirari9d.a1ir  apoBtetef  or  own. 
coanAwtod  ft'  vflpKitenfc  stmanr  Ul 
maybe  easily  iiiiiiyiniiiT  IImiIiiiIih  infl 
tbe  heat  of  this  religions  .4h(iiyoM.' 
real  interests  of  the  nation  were 
entirely  forgotten.  Indeed,  it  wotdd 
lie  difficult  to  tind  in  modem  iinrope 
an   instance   of  a  conn  try  worse 
governed  than  England  waii  during 
the  generation  that  cla|)sed  between 
ilw  Sil  of*  Wolsey  and  the  deatkof 
Matyi    Tim  men  who  nilod  tib 
Stete'  UMBO  pwifaniidiy  igruonxAi  of 
the  afifairs  of  Biuopo^  o£  which,  in- 
deed, they  took  no  twmMe'to- 
struct  tireiaselves.    At  nmaxj  oonrfe^ 
there  was  no  English  r** pre*? ont«  tire, 
and  pvcn  when  flici-c  did  }ia]>]K^u  to 
bo  ont',  liis  Jiiiorniation  was  aw  Ijad 
as  it  couM  possibly  be.*    The  con- 
suquenco  was  that   tkeii*  ibi-eigH 


'  Ilndor  Edward  and  Maiy  thew*  wrs  not  a  single  nmn  to  dt'scrre  the  nunie  of  a  j-tatrs- 
man.  Ganiiitir  iudoed  bad  considerable  talents,  but  they  were  alm(^  entirely  directfai 
to  ddoiestic  policy.  Tlie  ooBMqiieiiee  was,  thit  at  the  accesnon  of  £3izabetib'Bullod 
lind  entirely  loet  the  pomtioo  of'Snsepeaii-itmptre  irHiidi'it  had  been  the  prtde  of  Heniy 
VIII.  t'^  nbtain  for  her.  At  many  conrtFthcrr*  was  no  Kngli^b  minister,  iind  yvhen  fhrir 
did  happ^  to  be  one  hi«  infonnation  -wvls  tia  bad  a«  it  oonid  pos&ibly  1ms  Verr  BOoa»ii^ 
the  MSBoamoa  of  Elizabeth.  Dr.  Wotton  writes  to  Cecil  from  Bmesels,  •  eyery  bodye-h^A 
enyet  abrode  save  we'  (Forbes  i  aj). — C.P.B. 

Iti  FoTbcp'  Hx-afffth,  ml  i.  pp.  15-24,  there  is  n  wnfidpntial  letter  from  Wi)t ton  to 
Cecil,  dated  Bruaaele,  9tJi  January  1559.        Wotton,  who  from  his  special  po«ition  bad 
Uta  bcel-infonnafcHHi,  takm  a  rery  gloomy  yiew  of  the  position  of  Eng^Land  in  leliiiMr  tt 
foreign  pplitioBu   8e»  ia.ppatfoilar  pp.  17,  iS,  19.   He  eridently  feared  Franoe  more 
than  Spain.    The  correspondence  of  Iut  foreign  ministers  loses  thiit  gloomy  tone  ^rhich 
it  had,  and  as  early  aB  May  1 560  Throkmorton  writes  to  Cecil,  *  Thys  I  can  tell  j  011,  t  iiat 
the  Spaniards  are  affered  you  wyll  ally  yourselTes  with  France  ;  and  that  you  do 
dBdaat  ukmidly  off  tlMir  dojngs.   Wxj  akldde  not  the  Queen  looke  upp  ?   She^  ^ 
never  f o  mocnc  cansc ;  for  now  bothe  these  prett  priucps  do  ^trh-e  who  Tn-w  hr^rt-  h?r 
amytie^SMoredly '  (Forbes,  i.  45a).    In  the  very  same  letter  Throkmorton  wntee,  i  ^ 
advcrtysed  that  the  Kynge  of  Spaine  doth  grettly  mistrust  the  revolte  of  his  low  cottar 
toes,  and  therefore  dare  not  retyre  hys  Sputerde  from  thence'  (p|fc  4f  3  and  474 '  'l" 
wea  bilteriy  galled ;  and  on  the  z+tli  Jannari,'  1 563  Mr.  Middehnore  writes  to  Cecil  trom 
Paris  that  the  King  of  %ain  had  order^  '  Alphonsua  Epiacoptts,  aUas  no  ane,'  to  'wzTte 
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poiiey  was  a  oantinaed  soocseasuni  of  hw^Henry  II,  of  EraBoa»  wka  oaiyifld 

perpetual  blxuiders.     During  the  bar  not  only  to  asBom*  tha  ama 

eleven  years  which  were  occupied  and  title  of  Queen  of  England  and 

by  the  contemptihle  rt'igns  of  Ed-  Treland,  h^it  to  oxecutu  a  solemn  in- 
ward and  ^ffirv.  tvp  endured  a  series  strtuneut.  transferrin}^'  to  him  the 
of  disgrace t\ii  disasters  sueliaseven  ri^ht  of  Rnc(H?ssionincaso  sbefiboaki 
now   it  is   painful   to  i-emember.  diw  without  issue. 
Whenever  we  made  a  claim,  it  was      With  the  nakof  a>  rebellion  liaug- 


to  be  rejected;  wbeDeror  we  ing  ow  bead,  and  aapnaed  ai  aagr 

fwifln'watd.  a  pretension,  iiiraaattre  laaaaaat  to  the  pmaaoe  on.  bar 

to  he  spmnedi    If-  we  attacked  a  shores  of  a  foreign  army,  it  saaaied 

city,  it  was  always  too  strong  to  he  that  Klizabeth  had  only  one  escape 

^nkon;  if        defended  oyio,  it  wae  that  was  yet  left  to  h^-v.  Philip  had 

^wajB  too  weak  to  be  held.  already   saved  her   life  ;  he  now 

offered  her  his  1  land.    Witli  him  for 

liut  ihxB  was  only  a  precursor  of  her  hnsband,  there  would  be  no  fear 

lAal  ivaa  to  fdilow,  and  just  befiife  of  foreign  aggression,  aod  biapovmv 

lOvj-diad  yr%  aaataiiiad  a  loaa  nana  ooiBWiiad  wi^  tbat  of  tba  ESngiMb 

tbacn  any  of  the  otbars.  For  Catholics,  would  afibcd  aaapla  pso- 


more  than  two  hundred  yean  Oakais  teotion  against  any  insnirection 

hsA  been  an  English  possession,  and  which   the   Protestants  might  l)e 

was  considered  as  part  of  thenational  willing  ti)  (jxcite.    Theoffi  r  wns  in- 

«}oinaiTi.    And  yet  this  most  impor-  deed  tempting,  and  the  niinisters  of 

taut  city,  which  was  so  strong  by  Elizabeth  advised  her  to  accept  it : 

latore  and  by  art  as  to  be  oon-  bat  tiie  Queen  herself,  with  a  mag- 

adeiad  afanost  impregnable,  "was  naimnity  of  which  hiatoiy  fafiiiihan 

imtod  from  na  in  tba  middle  of  few  axamples,  rejected.  bia>  psi^ 

winter  in  three  weeks,  and  abaosfe*  |M)saI,  and  determiiied  to  tvniit  en* 

witiumtTeaiataneeh'  tircly  to  tlie  rrsotirceH  of  her  own  en- 

fceblcdanddiviflcfl  kingdom.  Philip, 

S<»rcciy  was  Elizabeth  seated  on  deeply  mortihed  by  an  answer  winch 

the  throne  when  she  began  to  feel  hi;  iiud  little  expected,  determined 

the  alarming  embarrassment  of  her  to  ruin  the  presumptuous  hei'etic 

PmHuml    ^xm bidiops  iip«mfmwMily  wbo  bad'  ventured  to  repulse  bn 

leftifled  to*  OKOWU  ber.    Tbe  Pope<  addteases.   He  proceeded  witb' sin* 

dteM  bcr  legitimacy,  and  would  gnlar  and  characteristic  cunningp* 

noi  Teoo^pnae  bar  as  qneen.    The  Fearingthatby  a  declaration  of  war 

two  nnH-cTsitic??    of  Oxford  and  against  EnglaTid  he  would  com])el 

Cfimbruhre,  which  at  that  time  had  Elizabeth  to  tlirow  herself  into  the 

unmenso  influence,  united  with  (/Oil-  arms  of  Henry,  he  endeavoured  to 

Tbcation  in  prt^enting  to  the  House  cut  away  that  resource  by  inducing 

cTBorda  a  ademn  oedaration  in*  barto  oonthme  (?)  tbe  boatilitieB 

finxnir  of  tbePi^pal  Bapremaoy.  ^Riis  widi  FHmoe  into  wbicb  Maiy  bad. 

Has  abnoat  tantamoont  to  a  decla-  so  imprudently  embarked.  He  knew 

ration  in  favour  of  tiro  pretensioiis  tiiat  in  fingboid  men  of  all  parties 

of  Marj',  and  those  pretensions  wero  mgorly  desired  the  restitution  of 

openly  aai^Kvled      her  £illiMr-iii-  Calais,  the  loss  of  whioh  they  ooi^ 

^^ft  the  late  apology  made  liy  tlie  Biahoppe  of  ^u&hnij'  (X  pic«umo  Ja««U)  (Forbea, 
ii.  30S).  He  adds  (p.  308  i  tkuf  tUt;  Queen  Mothtt  had  feat  to  Soaia     '  matt  ajde.'^ 

(XP.R 

'  Lingaxd.  vol.  vii.  p.  137 ;  London,  1838. 

*  Ko  fltanding  army  j  no  navy.  Gunpowder  had  been  in  tr<'naral  use  fur  two  ceatwiea^ 
1«(11a£iaehah««»«alaiioly  igpMOMt  of  tbaatt  IIib  Oma  waamr- 

^fbna  vttfa  debt— (AntWsaolal 
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isidcred  as  a  iiatioual  disgi'ace,  and 
he  now  proposed  thai  Spam  and 
England  shomd  jointly  carry  on  the 
war  until  that  city  was  restored. 

But  Elizabotli  suspected  the  snare. 
Donbtfol  of  the  sincerity  of  Philip, 
and  certain  tliat  tlie  kinprdomjSuch 
as  Mary  liad  bequeathed  it,  could 
liardlysnjiport  the  efforts  of  a  single 
campaigu,  she  determined  to  give 
it  rest,  even  though  Calais  should 
be  the  price  of  the  peace.  She  had 
already  sent  ministers  to  the  diffe^ 
rent  foreign  courts,  and  to  them  she 
now  issued  the  necessary  iiistnic- 
tdons.  The  result  was  the  treaty 
of  Chateau  Canibresis,  which  was 
sipped  only  [five]  mouths  after  her 
access irm  to  the  throne,  and  which, 
for  a  tune  at  least,  secured  to  the 
nation  the  tranquillity  that  was 
necessary  to  recruit  its  waited  ener- 
gies, ifeliered  for  a  moment  from 
uie  open  hostility  of  France,  Eliza- 
beth now  concentrated  her  attention 
npon  domestic  a&irs.  Her  first 
care  was  to  put  the  countiy  into  a 
state  of  proper  defence.* 

•  «  «  ■ 

[Here  Hr.  Buckle  has  marked  in 
pencil  in  his  MS.  the  word  *  Mihtary,' 
and  at  a  short  distance  *  Toleration,' 
as  though  it  luid  been  his  int<_^ntion 
to  iTiserf  at  this  stage  of  the  history 
a  ciiaptcT  on  each  of  these  subjects. 
For  tlie  first  of  these,  however, 
there  remain  no  materials,  and  the 
▼ery  few  notes  in  his  Commcmplaoe 
Books  npon  it  have  too  little  refe- 
rence to  the  reisn  of  Qneen  Elisabeth 
to  be  in  place  here.  His  materials 
for  the  chapter  on  Toleration  are  as 
follows. — ^Editor.] 


IT. 

TorFRATION. 

WlriJe  she  was  tlius  actively  em* 
ployed  in  (levelopin<j^  the  neglected 
resources  of  the  country,  her  con- 
duct in  matters  of  religion  was  still 
more  admirable.  It  is  tbe  pecnlisr 
trait  of  this  great  Queen  t»iat  she 
was  the  first  sovereign  in.  Europe 
who  publicly  tolerated  the  exercise 
of  a  relimon  contiaiy  to  that  of  the 
State.  Indeed  for  many  years  she 
8hoAved  a  disposition  not  only  to 
tolemte,  but  even  to  conciliate. 
Her  first  act  of  authority  was  to 
form  a  council  for  the  niaiiagement 
of  pubHc  affiurs;  Of  the  memben 
of  this  oonncil  thirteen  were  Gatho* 
lies,  and  eight  only  were  Protes* 
tants. 

Eventheadministration  of  foreign 
diplomacy  was  entrusted  by  her  to 
the  professors  of  an  ndvorse  religion. 
In  1564  she  sent  a  eoiiinussion  to 
Bruges  to  treat  with  I^liilip  respect- 
ing some  affaii's  of  gi*cat  impor- 
tance. One  of  the  members  of  this 
commission  was  the  celebrated  Br. 
Wotton:  bnt  at  the  head  of  it  we 
find  the  name  of  Lord  Montague,  a 
zealous  and  well  known  Cathohc. 
Several  years  later  (in  1572)  she 
sent  the  Earl  of  Worcester  as  her 
proxy  to  Paris,  to  sttnid  in  her 
room  as  godmother  to  the  daughter 
of  the  French  king.  The  earl  who 
was  selected  for  this  honourable 
office  was  broUier-in-law  to  that 
foolish  rebel,  the  Earl  of  Kor- 
thnmberland,  and  was  himself  s 
prominent  and  notorious  Catholic' 

But  without  accumulating  similar 
instances,  I  need  only  mention  that 


•  The  energy-  <»f  the  Queen  was  hhiired  by  her  subjects.  The  nation  Bt rained  even* 
nerve  to  meet  tlic  impondinj*  cri«*i8 :  and  by  1561  the  flfot  of  Elizabfth,  joined  to  the 
ships  fitted  out  by  private  persons,  '  was  so  potent  that  it  was  able  to  iurnish  out  20,000 
ilghtiiig  men  for  her  mnoe'  (Camdeta**  Elieahetk,  in  Kfonett,  n.  %tt).  In  i  S90« 
Camden  (Kennett,  ii.  558),  '  Toward  the  supply  of  her  navy  slio  appointed  a  yt  arly  <am 
of  8,970  pounds  sterlincr.'  In  1592.  fome  English  merehant';  hiivinjr  <^xported  guns  tw 
iiipain,  Klizabeth  *  forbad  tlie  iron  workers  from  that  day  to  civst  any  onl nance  bigger  thtn 
tnoM  WB  call  miiuoDi,  and  those  not  above  1 6,oeo  ponnds  weight '  CCatnden,  in  Kfvw^  »■ 
569).— C.P.B. 

'  In  1586,  when  Leicester  was  in  Holland,  the  Queen  wr«jfe  to  rebuke  him  for  lading, 
by  his  intolerance,  discouraged  the  Catholics. — [Authors  note.] 
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seTeral  years,  and  indeed  diortly  played  ilie  same  spirit.   The  oath 

before  iSie  sniTal  of  the  armada,  of  supremacy  was  tliat  whioh  most 

Sir  PhiHp  Stanley,  a  Catholic,  re-  offended  the  eonsoience  of  the 

coiTed  charge  daring  the  time  of  Catholics.   Of  this  the  Qaeen  was 

war  of  the  important  town  of  well  aware,  and  she  in  1 562  ordered 

Daventer.  that  if  it  was  once  refused  no 

Indeed,  so  anxious  was  Elizabeth  bishop  sliould  presume  to  tender  it 

to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  re-  a  seconti  time  to  the  same  person, 

liinons  bigotry,  tliat  on  the  death  of  but  should  wait  tor  express  instruc- 

C'arxUual  Pole  sliu  nut  only  adopted  tions  lor  each  particular  case.'  Tlie 

liie  unusual  course  of  issuing  an  ministers  of  Edward,  with  that  tcu- 

erder  in  oonncil  that  all  debts  dne  dencj  to  excess  so  characteristb  of 

to  him  should  be  at  once  paid  to  apostates,  had  inserted  a  clause  in 

hiB  executors,  bnt  she  actually  tlie  Litany,  '  From  the  tyranny  of 

GSoscd  letters  to  be  ^vrittcn  to  the  the  Bishop  of  Bome  and  all  his  de- 

sune  effect  to  all  the  bishops,  and  testable  enormities,  good  Lord  de- 

vrliere  there  were  no  bisho])s,  to  the  liver  us.'    This  blasphemous  lan- 

deans  and  chapters *of  all  the  cathe-  guatr^^,    in  which   the    K(  fornicrs 

dral  churches  throughout  England,  invoked  the  name  ot"  the  great  God 

lu  another  instance  she  acted  in  a  of  love  and  peace  as  a  pander  to 

similar  way,  though  iu  a  manner  their  own  malignant  passions,  was 

entirely  opposed  to  the  genios  of  the  order  of  Elizabeth  imme- 

ihat  bigoted  age.     Sir  iVancis  diately  expunged  from  the  services 

EngMeld  had  been  a  privy  coon-  of  the  church. 

ciUbr  to  Mary,  and  had  taken  an  In  the  same  way,  and  in  a  spirit 

active  part  in   her  proceedings  which  might  teach  a  salutary  lesson 

ag&iust  the  heretics.  (Query.)  He,  to  the  contemptible  polemics  of  our 

apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  time,  she  issued  a  proHnmation 

and  conceiving  that  his  fortunes  iorbid(lin«i:  '  the  use  of  opprobrious 

Were  irretrievably  ruined,  al)jured  words,  as  Papist,  papistical,  heretic, 

the  milm.      He  not  only  corre-  schismatic,  or  sacramentary.*' 

sponiied  with  tiio  enemies  of  Eliza-  [At  these  merciful  and  politic 

beth,  bat  wrote  to  Leicester  an  in*  proceedings  of  Elizabeth  the  bishops 

loIeDt  letter  respecting  her.   Bnt  and  clervy  were   serionsly  dis- 

notwithstanding  this,  the  Queen  al-  pleased.    With  the  bigotry  which, 

lowed  him  to  receive  abroad  all  the  unhappily  for  the  interests  of  reli- 

rerennes  of  his  English  estate,  only  gion,  seems  almost  characteristic 

reserving  a  small  portion  for  the  of  their  profession,  they  endeavoured 

support  of  his  wife,  who  still  re-  to  goad  the  Queen  into  a  general 

mained  in  her  own  country,  and  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  ,   .  . 

who  had  brought  him  a  large  for-  These  and  similar  acts  have  been 

tone.  often  assigned  to  a  partiality  which 

Iu  all  her  pubUc  acts  she  dis-  Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  have  bad 

I  811  dwt  JMM  of  the  Popish  bishops  or  (hvinas  were  buiden«d  with  it  except  Bonner 
•■done  or  two  more  (NotU's  Hi^tt^ry  of  th:  Puritans,  vol.  i.  pp.  146,  147). — C.P.B. 

'  ^  Neal's  Histortf  of  the  Puritan*,  edited  by  Toulmin  j  London,  1812;  voL  i.  p. 
la?.— C.P.B. 

In  1591  Viacount  Montacute  died.  The  Queen  always  nliowod  him  favour,  and 
▼isitwl  him  :i  nhi  time  Wfort-  his  death,  though  he  was  u  'stiff  Romanijst '  (hc*-  Cam- 
Annalf,  in  Kennelt,  ii.  570).  On  7th  March  1563  Sir  Thomas  Soiith  writes  to 
pedl, '  I  canuot  Ijke  that  our  houso  is  still  so  extreme  in  making  more  penal  laws ;  and 
in  my  nund  ipeeiidly  it  ia  not  that  can  advance  religion  '  (Forbes*  Eliradeth,  ii.  352). 

In  15S7  some  justices  of  the  pcacf  W'-n;  Catholics  (Strypi'V  Amtal,'^,  vol.  iii.  part 
ii.  pp.  461, 463.)   See  also  toL  It.  p.  402.   tiee  also  Stiype's  Life  qf  Whilg\ft,  yoL  i.  p. 
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ior  the  Gctiiolic  -woidiip.   'Bat,  spirit  of  TiriwiihiBVcwm  wrtivily,  ^ere 

••Aer  «  leng  and  oueflil  tftndjr  "of  go  ftff fitwn  aidii^f ' thy  GweimiM^ 

■Iwr  mgn,  I  tiiidc  myself  MllionMd  that  they^  did  eWrythini^  to  tiiiwr 

to  f3ay  timt  thk  supposition  is  en-  it  info  conftunon.    White^  Bkhop 

tireiy  giatnitoiifi.   Ko  hiBtoiiaaim  -of  WinchMter,  fntbli^  ddivmd 

advanced  any  eridence  to  support  in  IjotkIoti  a  most  inflannnatoiy 

what  has  now  bcf  fmif'  a  traditional  somioii,  in  which,  with  an  ohvious 

bTyiof lif^Rig  :  and,  so  liar  as  mv  -^onti-  allusion  to  ElisiaHeth,  lie  reminded 

ing  extends,  it  is  not  warniut-L  J  by  his  hearers  of  the  address  which 

any  contompuiary  d»>(;uiaent  whicli  Tnyau  had  mad©   to  one  of  hig 

has  come  down  to  us.    The  truth  (^^om  when  he  delirered  to  him 

8e«B  to  be  that  in  rcligiong  the  aword— '  If 

matters  she  ivaa  naturalljriolevaait :  jttat,  use       amrd  fbr-mo ;  if  im- 

her  mind,  bent  on  great  objects,  just,  againat  me/  During  the  rrign 

cared  little  for  mere  pcdenuoal  dia-  of  Heniy  such  language  would  hare 

pate :  and  it  was  not  until  a  later  cost  the  bishop  his  head  :  Elizabeth 

period,    when    her    tomper    was  merely  ordered  him  to  keep  \v.< 

soureil  by  opposition,  tliat  she  de-  hons<\  and  at  the  end  of  a  niontli 

Rr<'nded  to  the  level  of  such  men  as  dismissed    him    without  farther 

Bomier  and  Cranmer.    Protestant  jiunishment.    In  the  same  yt^Jii"  ^^'^ 

historians,  ^vliu,  with  two  or  tliree  well  known  Dr.  Story,  in  has  place 

brilliant  exceptiousj  have  alwmys  in  tiie  House  of  Commons,  publicly 

been  tntolenmt^  choose  to  repre-  boasted  of  the  iramber  of  Protos- 

aent  tibia  aa  the  Popiah  inditiactiioti  taats  he  had  caused  to  be  bunt: 

of  Eiinbeth.]^  and  he  not  only  escpreaaed  his  re- 

Bren  towards  the  Irish,  -who,  gret  that  he  had  left  so  many  alive, 

ever  since  they  have  been  connected  but  pointedly  added  that  *  it  grieve  I 

wifli   Encrland,  hare   Fuffered    bo  him  that  they  laboured  only  about 

bitterly   i'roJii    Protestant    intole-  the  young  and  little  twifj's',  whemu 

ranee,    she    displayed    a    similar  they  should  have  struck  at  tire 

spirit.     In    a  remarkable    letter  root.'' 

written  in  1 573,  which  is  jet  ex-       The  bishops,  all  of  whom  were 

tant^  the  Barl  of  Esaez  gtyea  a&  OafhoHos,  had,  aa  I  haTO  already 

aoeottnt  of  an  iaterTiew  'wtneh  he  mentioBed,  mftanimonaly  refoseil  to 

had  -with  tile  Queen  just  befim  orom  her:  and  it  was  with  the 

going  to  IreUmd,  in  which  she  paas  greatest  difficulty  tiiat  one  of  the 

ticularly  charged  him  *not  to  seeke  meanest  of  them  was  at  hmgth  in- 

fcoo  hast^i'ly  t<»  bring*  people  that  dnced  to  perform  the  ncce'^^arv 

hath  bene  trayned  in  another  reli-  ceremony.'*     It  is,   howevei",  r«^- 

gion   from  that  which  they  haiice  markable  that  this  open  hostility 

bene  brought  up  in.*'  from   the  heads   of   the  Cathohc 

In  the  meantime  the  Catholics,  Chuich  did  not  cause  the  leart 

presiimin^  ujjon  her  forbearance,  or  ^lange  in  her  conduct  towards 

perhaps  merely  insttgatod  by  a  them.    Br.   Elitohin,  who  alone 

'  Se«-  Comraonplact*  Eook.  StTyp<>,  whom  no  ono  will  acciiso  of  loving  tln^  fatholit^. 
fuUy  exouemt^s  Eli^.alirth  from  the  charge  of  iiaving  an  midue  legazd  for  tiioir  religion 
(Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  xi.). — C.P.B. 

*  See  Wrightffl  Bisahdh ;  LondoD,  1838 ;  toL  i.  p.  485.    80  mncii  \tx  VMtfh. 
bein<]j  a  pf^rNrciitor!  -C.P.Tl 

'  In  onifT  to  oheck  violent  recriminations,  Elizabotli  in  1558  forb.nl  nny  one  to  nreaco 
without  a  license-,    laugard  rtipre&entfi  thiu  as  directed  against  the  Catholics,  DOt 
OQglltto  hftve  known  that  ehe  poxrisked  PHNsefltflOlt  dwgy  who  prMRODfld  to  dnOlMif  ^ 
(8&ype's  Annoh,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  63).  — C.P.B. 

*  Maclyii    scorns  to  say  tlmt  at   Elizabeth  s  coronaliou  bH  the  huibops  oflStfiat®* 
(Macljn'b  Diary,  p.  187  ;  Camdta  Societjr).— C.P.B. 
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•f  ail  the  biskopB  would  take  the   thftt  muh  kakmtefi  as  these  are  Vgr 
oath  of  allegiance,  (?)  was  allowed    no  means  ramarkable,  and  that  a 
to  x^otain  his  s?cc  ;  tho  others,  who    soTcrcitrn  who   iiu  rely  obeys  the 
openly  avowed  the  sapremacy  of   dictati^'s  ol'  an  ortiinarj  charity  is 
the  Papal  power,  were  of  coarse    scarcely  dt^rviuj^r  of  tj&traordi- 
deprivi^  bat  only  oue  of  them  was   nary  pxaLie.    iiut  tiiose  who  by 
panidied;  aad  Hiatti,iriio  wabom   muSi  an  olrjwtkm  thaik  io  loanon 
of  tibe  most  promt&eiit^  ond  ^fho  the  morito  of  ISualMtiiy  must  have 
daring  ilio  last  veiffn  had  been  Loid  a  very  scanty  knowled^>  of  the  real 
ChaaMiUor,'WM •allowed  to  retire  to    history  of  the  sixteen tli  century, 
his  estate,  where  at  n  later  periofl    Tlu?  hroad  rthI  nrnoml  features  of 
he  was  ofWn  visited  by  iiiistabeth.'    intuieranec  wlii(;h  distinguished  the 
We  have  thf  statoraent  of  the    jjfovemnionts  of  that  ajxe  are  no 
Catholics  tkemselven  that  uo  less    doubt  iaxmiuir  to  every  rtmder:  but 
tliaa  oaa  Ibonamd  prieets  wave  al-   only  tiuMe  whoraro  acquainted  with 
lowed  io  remain  with  their  patnns^  the  lighter  Htexaitiire  of  the  time» 
in  diifeient  parts  of  Bn^iknd,  and'  its  hiogmphies,  its  oorrespondence, 
pnlbrm  for  them  the  ordmary  func^   crren  its  Teiy  poe4r>'  and  its  tAlee, 
tions  of  their  rolicrion.    Indcoi],  a    can  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
Protestant  author  wlin  v.'r<^i('  eiirlit    fearful  extont  t/»  wln'cli  tVie  spirit  of 
yt  ars  alter  the  ac'ccHHiou  of  Jiliiza-    bigotry  huil  j)(>>-^i  >-  , |  iiie  minds  of 
betli  states  tlMtrt  at  that  time  the    men.  The  lielortnaiiou,  so  far  from 
number  of  CathoUc  priests  in  Eng-    assuogiug  the  passions,  had  roused 
Ittd  ewieedad  the  entire  nnmber  of  them  to  a  fniy  which  is  havdly  to 
the  Protestant  clergy,  a  atatemcnt   be  ooneeived.   Men  exemplary  in 
wfaidb,  howwer  incredible  it  may    every  relation  of  domestic  hfc,  and 
appear,  is  confirmed  by  other  inde-    of  the  most  unblemished  purity  of 
pendent  and    COntSBipemy   evi-    mor)]^.  not  only  habifniilly  incul- 
ciencti.^  cated  the  iieeessit;v^  of  axtii'patin^ 

In  1569,  the  year  of  the  ^^reat  heresy  by  ihe  ^word.  but,  the  moment 
northern  rebellion,  an  inquiry  was  they  had  the  power,  showed  them- 
institated  at  the  Temple  wiui  the  selves  prompt  to  put  their  own 
ymr  of  testing  the  loyalty  of  the  prinoiples  into  esecntioa.  £hren  the 
lawyers.  The  queBtifln.pat  to  them  few  who  at  an  earher  period  had 
wag,  not  whether  mass  was  cele-  dared  white  in  their  closets  to 
brated,  nor  whethcT-  they  attended  Rpeculato  on  the  propriety  of  tole- 
it,  but  merely  'whetber  at  Mass  ration,  soon  changed  tlif  ir  ideas 
they  prayed  for  the  i^uccn/'^  Avlien  they  cmenrod  inii^  liie  world. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some    Sir  Thomaci  More,  in  a  piiilosophical 

»■ 

*  In  155S  and  1559  Elizabeth  deprived  in  all  19s  Hpiritaal  pemOBi,  of  whom  fouriara 
were  bishopg  (StTvjx's  Annul.':,  vol.  i,  part  ii.  p.  106).  Bonnpr.  px-Bi^hop  of  London, 
«ae  kept  in  prison  tor  bin  own  midy.  hi<ie<ed,  he  was  so  hated  by  the  p^Hiple  that  when 
lie^Mit  wMfoimdalTiMbletobiiiylumin  the  middle  of  the  night,  *to  prevent  soy 
dig|«rt>aiic»  that  might  here  been  »aile  by  the  eitinns*  {BtijpdB  Amalt, roL  L  partu. 
p.  19S.).— C.P.B. 

Aft«r  the  visitors  appomud  by  irllizabf^th  had  in  1 559  gone  through  tho  whole  king- 
dom, they  repotted  that  'not  abore  two  hondnd  and  tot^thxee  clergymen  had  qnittid 
their  Uvin|:>.'  Of  tli.  fnirt.  on  wcr.;  bishops  (KcaTl  Uutory  6ftkt  fltrUoHMf  «dlt. 
Totilnim  ;  lyindon.  iSzz:  vol.  i.  p.  133).  C.I'.B, 

'  iu  a  papfj  addressed  in  1 597  au  Eiigliah  Catholic  to  Philip  II.,  it  is  stated  that 
ihneafe  '  four  handred  secular  pmrts  in  the  Idngdom '  (Dodd's  Church  History,  Jip^ 
li  Xiilix,  vol.  ill.  p.  Ixviii.).  Huntrr,  a  Jesuit,  .st,'ite.s  that  '  in  tln^  r«  igii  of  Klizabeth  there 
vera  not  more  than  livo  or  six  Josuit.s  at  my  one  time  in  Kngland'  (Dodd's  Church 
Eutf/ryf  edit.  Tietney ;  toL  iii.  Appendix,  p.  clxii.).— CP3. 

*  SoaiBM  (SimMoa  Btligkm  History,  p.  25 1 )  quoten  Stubbei^  Qtfing  Chifft9 1 
fbtflun'vaa  isnnwinnly  poftnaed  in  Lradon. — (▲othoi'e  note.] 
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172                   Fra^metU  on  (he  Eeigii  of  EUxaheth,  [Felmiaij 

xonuuice,  laid  down  the  noblest  religion  as  a  private  qnostion  be- 

aeiitiments  in  the  clearest  kngiiage ;  tween  themselves  and  their  Ood. 

and   yet  the   same  man,  whose  It  was  under  such  circumstances 

private  virtues,  amenity  of  nin Till (T-i.  ms  tlipse  that  Elizabeth  not  onlv 

and  bouudiess  hospitiiiitv  nuuie  Inm  conceived  the  scheme  uf  a  rehgiou> 

the  darh'ng  of  the  nation,  attempted  toleration,  bnt  for    several  years 

to  convert  heretics  by  wliipping,  by  Jictiially  enforced  its  principles.  lu 

torturing;,  and  by  bumii^.  an  age  when  the  smallest  oU'eneea 

In  the  generation  which  followed  were  habitnalljr  corrected  by  the 

the  death  of  Hore,  there  arose  men  severest  pnnishments,  and  whenthe 

who,  without  the  humanity  of  his  slightest  whisper  of  toleration  had 

principles,  enforced  all  the  cruelties  never  been  heard  to  penetrate  the 

of  his  practice.  Under  Edward,  the  walls  of  a  palace,  this  great  Qaeen 


Protestants  burnt  tlu*  Catholics;'  publicly  put  forward  opinions  which 
nnder  Mary,  the  Catliolics  burnt  the  in  our  own  days  have  become  olv 
Protestanta.    And  altliouLdi  in  tlie  vious  truisms,  but   which  in  the 
St  ru<f£rle  of  rival  cruelties  t  lie  Catlio-  sixteenth  centurv  were  oonsideml 
lies    had   the   atlvantage,    iu    llie  tiauiuable   panuloxes  :    '  We  know 
greater  number  of  their  opponents  not  nor  have  any  meaning  to  sUowe 
whom  they  were  able  to  immolate,  that  any  oar  Subjects  should  be 
yet»  if  we  fsirly  distinguish  the  molested  either  by  Examinatfon  or 
natural  temper  of  the  men  and  the  Inquisition,  in  any  matter  either  of 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  Faith,  as  long  as  they  shall  pndm 
placed,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  the  Christian  Fayth,  not  gaynsaveng 
in  point   of  wickedness   between  the  Authority  of  tlic  holly  Sc^np- 
Cnmmer  and  Boiuier  :  ijetween  the  tores,  and  of  the  Articles  of  our 
advisers  of  Edward  and  tlie  advisers  faith  contained  in  the  Creeds  Apus- 
of  Mary.     Indeed,  if  we  estimate  tolic  and  Catholic :  or  for  matter  of 
their  intentions  by  their  professions,  ceremony  or   any  other  ext<nii&l 
and  if  we  judge  their  private  matter  appertaining  to  Cfaiistiia 
opinions  by  their  public  creed,  there  religion,  as  long  as  they  shell  in 
can  be  no  doubt  that  intolersnoe  is  their  outward  oonversatton  show 
a  greater  crime  among  Protestants,  themselves  (juiet  and  oonfonnsblo 
whose  very  existence  is  founded  and  not  manifestly  repugnant  and 
upon  the  rig-ht  of  private  ju dement,  obstinate  to  the  Laws  of  the  realm, 
than  it  is  among  Catholics,  who  an;  whicli  are  established  for  Fre(|uen- 
bound  to  renounce  such  i-i^ht,  and  t?\tio!i  of  divine  service  in  the  ordi- 
to  accept  with  limnility  all  the  tm-  nary  churches,  in  like  manner  M 
ditions  of  the  Church.   iiuL  \\iLhout  all  other  Laiws  are  whereunto  Sub- 
attempting  to  parcel  out  tl^t  mon-  jects  arc  of  duty  and  by  allegianoe 
strous  load  of  guilty  which  must  be  bound.'   She  proceeds  to  add,  'in 
shared  by  the  rival  religions,  it  is  the  word  of  a  Prince  and  th^ 
sufficient  to  state  the  undoubted  Pi  esence  of  God,'  tiiat  there  shall 
&et,  that  when  Elizabeth  came  to  be  no  *  molestation  to  them  hv  any 
the  tiirane,  no  civil  or  religious  person  by  way  of  Examination  or 
ruler,  no  g^ovemor  either  of  State  or  Inquisition  of  their  secret  ojiinions 
Church  in  any  part  nl'  f Europe,  had  in  their  couisciences  for  matters  oi 
ventured  on  what  would  liave  been  Faith.''    Such  were  the  sentiint-nts 
considered  the  blasphemous  experi-  put  on  record  by  Elizabeth  in  S 
nient  of  iillowing  men  to  settle  their  public  proclamation  after  shs 

■ 

*  Mr.  Bndde  giyes  no  avthority  tor  thii  r«mar1»b1e  statemmt-^EiU^  9f  f^^^ 

Magazine. 

'"'  Drake  says,  without  quoting  any  authority,  that  diinng  EHzjibftli's  reign  Dt>J«»^ 

were  fluffend  to  reside  in  toe  kingdom  {JSkaJettftarc  and  hu  2im€»',  i8i7i  4^^' 
ToL  ii.  p.  X4.7).— 
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been  eleven  years  on  the  throne: 
and  it  may  he  confidentlj  asserted 
that  there  was  not  any  sovereign 
then  liTin^  in  Europe  from  whose 
month  such  lan2:iiago  had  been 
heard.  And  As  ithuut  ncrumnlating 
instances  of  tlie  general  spirit  in 
wliich  such  principles  had  been 
c&rried  oat  hy  her  Government,  it  is 
aaflSoioat  to  state  that  her  bitterest 
enemies  haye  never  been  able  to 
,  point  out  a  sii^i^le  instance  of  pcr8e>> 
Ci^on  for  religion  during  the  eleven 
years  which  tlaj)seil  between  her 
accession  to  the  tliroue  and  the  date 
of  the  i)roclamation  which  I  have 
jast  quoted. 

Those  who  are  acqnainted  with 
the  theological  hteratore  of  the  six* 
teenth  century  will  form  some  idea 
of  the  horror  and  disgust  which 
these  proceedings  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  bishops  and  suporinr 
clergy.  They  rei^ardtKl  such  tolera- 
tion not  only  as  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment, but  UH  a  mohit  impious 
contrivance. 

Sandys,  who  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  WoT-eester  the  year  after 
the  death  of  Mary,  endeavoured  to 
fxpel  all  the  Cathoh'es  from  his 
diocese;  and  several  years  later, 
Aylraer,  liishup  of  Tjondon,  advised 
the  Guvernment  at  once  to  throw 
into  prison  all  the  principal  English 
Catholics.  Whitgia  dedared  |that 
'ifPtepists  went  abroad  nnponished, 
irhen  by  law  they  might  be  touched, 
surely  it  was  a  great  fault  and 
ooiUd  not  be  excused,  and  he  prayed 


God  it  might  be  better  looked  to.* 
Whittingham,  Dean  of  •Dorham^ 
wtote  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in 

1564,  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
*  Lrn  ut  lenity  towards  the  Papists.'* 
But  the  Queen  easily  penetrated 
the  designs  of  these  men.  She  saw 
that,  under  the  prtitence  of  purify- 
ing the  Church,  they  were  bent  on 
the  double  object  of  gratif\nng  their 
own  bigotry  and  extending  their 
own  influence.  Determined  to  pre- 
vent til  is,  ahe  took  every  oppor* 
tunity  of  repressing  their  specious 
int<»rference.  Indeed,  if  .she  had 
not  done  so  there  would  snnn  have 
been  established  in  Kiiirlaiul  an 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  not  inferior 
to  that  which  was  already  estab- 
lished in  Spain.  One  or  two  in- 
stances may  serve  as  a  specimen  to 
show  the  spirit  of  the  chif  fs  of 
the  Protestant  Chnreh.  At  the 
Portuguese  Embassy,  nuiss  was  pub- 
licly said,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  many  English  Cuthulics  were 
always  present  at  its  celebration. 
In  1 576  the  Recorder  of  London, 
the  prying  and  impndent  Fleetwood, 
who  was  intimately  connected  with  ' 
many  of  t]u>  Protestant  clergy,  was 
scandalised  by  such  an  exhibition 
of  idolatry,  and  on  one  occasion 
ventured  forcibly  to  interrujjt  the 
religious  ceremonies,  liut  the(^ucen, 
so  far  from  applanding  his  zeaU 
reprimanded  him  for  his  interference, 
and  actually  committed  ^m  to 
prison.' 

There  is  yet  extant  a  letter  which 


'  This  was  in  157*. — [Author's  note] 

'  In  pritlf^ncv  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  tlir  !)i»*hops,  see  Strypc*.**  PurAer,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
la  1578  the  Biathoi^  uf  Ely  wiid  that  'ho  nuuli  r»*joice(l  that  her  Majesty  was  somcwlutt 
wvmagunst  her  enemies  the  Papists.  Would  Qtid  thiftt  hU  her  ratigistnites,  Iiigh  nod 
l<»w,  vould  follow  diligently  li or  godly  rein.  I  trust  h>  r<  ;if>«r  h«<r  highness  and  her 
uiagistrates  will  prosecute  severely  the  same  trade'  (Strype's  Atina/s,  y<A.  it,  part  ii, 
p.  196),  In  1 5S0  the  Archbishop  of  York  wrote  to  the  Treasurer  requtsiiug  him  *  todoal 
ronodly  with  all  the  obstinat.*  of  what  odluig  soerer,  noble  m  well  as  mean*  {JnntUsp 
ir<»L  ii.  part  ii.  \>.  341).— C.P.B. 

'  Keol  sava  (i.  »o6)  that  iu  1568,  in  Lancashire,  the  Common  Prayer  Book  was  Taitl 
Mde,  ehmcbes  wen  that  vp,  and  the  mass  celebrated  openly.  He  adds  (i.  271),  but 
'^thMt  quoting  any  authority,  that  in  }  574  '  many  of  the  Queen's  subjeete  n  surted  to 
fh»  Portuinil  iimbassadoi's  housp  in  Chartcr-lioiiso  Sijir^rp,  whcrf  MaFS  wns  publiclj*  ceh^- 
i'nited;  and  because  the  sberiifs  and  recorder  of  Loudon  disturbed  them,  thejr  were 
^wwutiod  tn  the  Fleet  bj  the  Queen's  express  conunsnd.'  .  .  .  In  1569  there  weiv 
TOT..  LIXT.^NO.  CCCCXLTl.  II 
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[Febroary 


was  written  in  1 562,  to  tbe  liords  of 
the  Council,  by  tbeBiflhopeof  London 
and  £17,  oomplaining  of  aome  Gatho- 
Hcs  ihat  they  *will  neitber  accnae 
thcmselTea  nor  none  other/  These 
Christian  prelates  suggest  as  a  re- 
medy that  one  of  them,  \v]k»  vrns  a 
priest,  should  be  tortured  in  order 
to  compel  him  to  confess ;  and  in 
order  to  euIUt  on  their  side  the 
poverty  of  Elizabeth,  they  add  that 
by  such  meaaa  a  kurge  gain  of  money 
nunr  also  be  wrong  from  bun.*  In 
l$6^  Nowel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  a  sermon  before  Elizabeth,  ^-io- 
lently  attacked  some  Catholic  work 
which  had  just  been  published  ;  but 
the  Qneen,  to  his  great  amazement, 
instead  of  corre.spouding'  to  liis  ar- 
dour, sharply  rebuked  liim  ior  his 
intemperate  iauguage.  The  only 
serious  blot  upon  the  character  of 
Elizabetb  ia  tbe  execation  of  Mary 
of  Scotland.  But  many  yeara  beforo 
abe  was  pit  to  death,  and  therefore 
many  yeara  before  she  was  even 
triedj  some  of  the  bishops  adyiaed 
that  she  should  be  executed. 

m. 

Political, 

While  tbia  airuggle  waa  atill 
pending  between  a  tolerant  goyent- 
mentand  an  intolerant  clergy,  there 
suddenly  oconrred  an  oyent  -which, 
tbongh  apparently  nnimportant,  led 


tbe  way  tea  compMe  ebaaoga  in  the 
reUgioaa  poficj  of  Bliaalietb.  Mary 
of  Scotland,  afler  sofferixig  a  aerica 
of  insults  for  which  har  cooducthad 
given  but  too  mneh  came,  saddenlj 
fled  from   her  otm   country  and 
crosned  tlu'  Kntjlisli  border.  She 
came  as  n  iugitive  :  nhe  was  treated 
})s  a  ri  i>'  >iipr,  13ut  irom  this  moment 
J  jliz-ubetli  iiad  no  peace.'  The  Eng- 
lish Catholics,  conii4^^^  ^  their 
Bombera  and  in  tile  goodBeaa  of 
their  caoae^  bad  beem  for  aome  tnae 
husbanding  their  sferengdi  until  a 
favourable  opporttmiiy  ahonld  ar- 
rive.   That  opportumtj  waa  now 
afforded  to  tliem  by  the  presence  of 
Mary.    Her  youth,  her  hvnnty,  and 
her  misfortunes  made  her  po]>nlar : 
and  a  belief  that  she  was  surt'eniifir 
for  her  religion  raised  her  to  tiie 
dignity  of  a  martyr.    At  the  sane 
timei  ihe  old  ariatocracy  felt  them- 
aelvea  aggrieved  by  the  prefereaoe 
which  EHzabeth  displayed  for  men 
of  inferior  rank.    They  had  already 
formed  a  combination  to  drive  Cecil 
fi'om  her  councils  ;  and  failing  in 
that,  they  now  united  witli  the 
CathoHcs,  and  both  parties  suddt  uly 
flew  to  arms.    ThuiJ  the  arii»tocratic 
influence  ami  the  Catholic  influ- 
ence, either  of  which  when  unsup- 
ported waa  foannidable,  were  now 
united  againat  tbe  GoTCfnunent  of 
tbe  Queen.    Their  combined  forces 
were  headed  by  tbe  Earla  of  West- 


from  twelvf  to  fifteen  difftTOTit  places  In  London  where  niMB  waa  porHmi'lUfd  {Corrf- 
•  xpondance  Ihpimnatiqtte  de  Fein  ion;  Paris,  1840;  tomr  i.  p.  327).  .  .  .  "We  knoir, 
on  the  authority  of  Munday,  in  158 1, that  there  were  several  places  in  London  where 
could  hv  ]  <1  (see  his  EHgUA  Bwuayne  Life,  reprinted  m  ffarieiau  Miacelifiny,  edit. 
Parkrr:  vol.  vii.  \>.  144'!.  .  .  .  Tile  Catholics  were  probably  numerous  in  Locflof? 
In  Wright's  ElizahetU  (^London,  1838  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  37-41)  ihero  is  a  letter  from  Fl^-ttvood 
to  Lord  Burghley  in  157Z,  giving  a  cimuujs  uecouut  of  the  seizure  of  several  '  ma."**^ 
mongers*  in  the  ver}'  act  of  celebrating  service  in  the  hoiiBe  of  GenUB,  tbe  Boiiugutv«<> 
ambassador.  See  also  at  pp.  S6.  87,  another  letter  from  this  game  Flctewood  in  15-?  in 
which  he  says-  that  a  (  ral  llnfrlishmen  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  French  atn* 
baf^sador's  to  licur  mass.— C.l'.B, 

>  In  1584,  Beale,  Clerk  of  the  QueenV  Omuieil,  pnbliehed  a  'mxk  vliich  caU«d  forth 
the  animatlvrrsioiis'ol  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterburj-.  His  Grace  perticnlarly  con- 
y:nrr(l  him  for  ha"viijg  denied  the  h  pnlity  oftortuie  (See  Keal'e<fit«toy  oftif  HsrUttns* 
London,  1821;  vol.  i.  p.  34a).— C.l'.B. 

*  EUttbeth,  whose  great  object  ws«  to  bold  the  bftknce  between  France  and  Spain, 
vas  unwillirrr  at  the  L.|:ininnf:  of  her  reign  to  interfere  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  f/J^" 
riik  of  provoking  a  war  with  France  (Me  Forbes*  State  ^p%r$,  i  pp.  454t4S51 
y.  ij.— C.IMJ. 
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moreland  JindXorthiimberlancI :  and 
they  naturally  selected  as  the  tirst 
scene  of  hobtilities  the  north  of 
EndsBcl,  which  I  have  ah^adjr  de* 
scrHied  as  hexo^f^  ahnost  entarelj 
occnpied  by  the  adherents  of  the 
old  religion.  The  progress  of  the 
rcd>elh*OTi  ^ns  frightfully  rapid  ;  und 
rts  the  tide  of  insurrertion  rolled  on 
towaixls  the  south,  the  eonTitry  be- 
came life  with  the  mont  alarming 


reports.  The  Government  enter- 
tained berious  apprehensions  of  a 
rising  in  Wales,  where  the  Catholics 
fonned  an  immense  majority  of  the 
population;  and  it  was  even  said 
that  in  the  other  parfes  of  'B!*'gU?^ 
no  less  than  a  million  of  men  were 
ready  to  take  arm*;  for  their  reli prion, 
and  only  waited  the  signal  of  their 
lenders.' 

if  sucii  an  outbreak  iuui  taken 


>  The  ezpectatioas  held  out  by  Spain  to  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  of  1569  were 
notUMNu^  and  an  mentioned  \ry  the  French  amluwudor  tiien  zvetding  in  Enghmd 
{Oa/FTtapondanee  Diptomatigue  di  Findcn,  tome  ii.  p.  352).— C.P.B. 

Mr.  Soatne«  says  that  nt  the  afcns.'non  of  Elizabeth  two  thirds  [of  the  poptiktion]  wctp 
Catholieii  {jLiizaUthajt  Jieiiffiom  Uittory,  London,  1839;  p.  13).  Mr.  Hallamu  in  a 
long  Bote  in  QmttHiutiimai  Mttory;  Lottdon,  i  173,  seenis  to  eonaider  utat  in 

1559  the  Protestante  were  two  thirds  of  the  population.  He  rojects  Butlpr'g  assertion 
(yffmoir.<  nf  EnrfJish  Catholics,  i.  146)  that  thp  CaUiolics  had  tho  majority.  In  1549 
Paget  wroLf  to  the  Protector  that  not  more  than  half  were  I^tfystants.  (Lingardj 
Plara»  1S40;  iv.  261,  who  qnotra  Strype,  Ii.  Bee.  tio.)  See  alio  pi  339,  where  lingavd 
quotes  from  MSS  ,  Barker,  1208,  a  curious  passagf-  in  the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  ain- 
baitsador,  who  represents  tho  £Dgiii»h  as  rcudy  to  become  either  Jews  or  Mohammedans. 
In  1554,  Parlimnent  was  almost  unauiiuous  in  favour  of  the  reconciUation  with  Eome: 
la  the  Commons  only  two,  in  the  Lords  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  it  (see 
LTnn"^rd,  341  ;  and  Klhs's  Ori^nal  LefUrs,  S  eoud  Scries,  ii.  2S9  ).  In  i5  5'5,  Noailles 
{ATn^xiasade,  tome  ii.  p.  167)  writes  to  his  court  that  Suffolk  and  ^iorfolk  were  par- 
tieduty  dtaeoatented  with  mmrj.  Bnt  was  this  political  or  rd^ioas?  He  adds  (p.  168) 
that  the  grater  pot  of  London  was  *  de  h  nu  sine  faction.'  In  1556  the  Catholics  were 
Very  Tium*>rfms  in  Torksliirc:  'gr<  ut  plenty  of  Paji\>1s'  (Hnynf»s,  f^ta^t  Papers,  p.  446). 
Mr.  Butier,  oa  the  authority  of  liishton,  Dt  Schismate  Auglta:,  p.  272,  says  that  early  in 
EUnbetb's  reign  two  thirds  of  the  English  were  Catholics  (Butlei's  M«mM  if  ike 
Catholics  :  T^oiidon,  xStz  ;  vol.  i.  pp.  271,  272,  386  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  12).  Sandys,  in  a  sermon 
preached  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  seems  to  say  that  most  wealthy  pfi-sons  werf 
Catholics  (Sandys'  Sermons,  edit.  I'arkcr  8«jciety,  p.  30).  During  tho  first  ten  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  great  numbers  of  Catholics  fireqoented  the  Protestant  churches  (see 
Colliers  Et  •  fi  ■  ia^tical  HiatoTy,  liondon,  1S40;  vol.  vi.  pp.  264.  265").  OrmrnMl  says 
that  in  the  rc^^  of  Elizabeth  'considerably  more  than  one  fourtli  of  the  entire  number" 
of  the  popiilation  of  Cheshire  were  CathoUc  recusants  {Hhtory  of  Cheshire  ;  folio,  1819  j 
vol.  L  pp.  mriiii.  xxzir.).  For  proof  of  this  he  relt  rs  to  vol.  i.  p.  75  ;  bnt  neither  there 
r.^r  in  any  other  part  pnn  I  find  nny  rvidrnco  on  the  Mibjn't.  Li  1569,  Sir  R.  Padler 
wrote  that  in  the  north  of  England  there  were  not  ten  gentlemen  who  faronred  tho 
Qneenf s  proceedings.  This,  wb)<^  is  an  evident  exaggeration,  is  twice  quoted  in  EBr  G. 
8hju-pe's  Rebellion  of  1569,  pp.  x.,  92.  Camden  says  that  the  northern  rebellion  of 
1569  ^«  joined  by  very  few  Cathnli.-s  (Annans  of  EfiT(th-fh Kennett,  ii.  422).  Tn 
]  570,  Story  confessed  *  that  about  two  yi  ars  since  he  did  dt  al  by  writing  with  Courterile; 
shewing  nnto  him  that  the  Catholics  in  England  did  daily  decay,  and  that  the  aehifiiiatics 
did  then  daily  in<  n  a->f^ ;  .n.nd  thcrefon*  if  the  King  of  Spain  had  any  meaning  to  write  to 
the  Queen  of  England,  or  otherwi«'  to  help  to  m^'toro  reliirion  in  England,  he  shonUl  do 
it  betime,  or  else  it  would  be  too  lati '  {JJarkum  Miscellany,  viii.  612).  In  1574,  Mary^ 
of  Scotland  wrttee  tliat  most  English  Catholics  were,  through  fear,  beginning  to  obtain 
permission  to  travel  al)r.>.ul  (Shaipe's  Mfi'-oriafs  if  J\<^"  flion  of  1569;  London,  1840; 
p.  300).  In  1579.  Leicester  writes  to  Eurghicy,  '  Ciince  Qneen  Mary's  tyme  the  Papists 
nererwerein  that  jollity  they  be  at  this  present  in  this  country'  (Wright's /'JiraWA, 
ToL  ii.  p.  102) ;  and  in  another  letter  to  Lord  Bttxghley,  written  \<\  Sir  Amia«  Paulct  in 
T^^s;.  resperflng  Mary,  Panlet  says:  'Tliis  country  is  «?o  ill  afft  .  trd  (a  thing  not  titi- 
knowcn  unto  yon^  as  I  thinke  no  man  of  judgement  would  willingly  take  the  charge  of  this 
Qtteen  in  any  hoose  in  this  ehiro  out  qH  the  castle*  (i.e.  Tnumry)  (Wright,  vol.  ii.  p. 
257).  Kesl  aajn  (L  ^07%  hut,  as  nmal,  without  authority,  that  in  1582  tho  Catholics 
in  th^  northern  counties  were  more  nnmcrous  than  thf  Prot'  Stantss.  In  Burleigh's  Adicti 
to  Jiitsabeth,  about  2583,  it  is  said  that  *  the  greatest  number  of  Papists  is  of  very  young 
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place  a  few  years  before,  the  Govern- 
ment  would  certainly  have  fallen, 
and  the  Sovereign  would  probably 
have  been  flpposcel.  Uni  t  he  t  fforts 
which  Elizabeth  had  madi-  to  ori^a- 
nisc  a  military  establish nu  iit,  al- 
though they  were  necessarily  slight, 
were  now  the  means  of  protecting 
her  crown,  and  perhaps  of  saving 
her  life.  However,  even  witli  this 
advantage,  the  matter  for  :i  time  re- 
mained in  suspense.  At  first  her 
troops  only  endeavoured  so  to  hold 
the  rebels  in  check,  as  to  prevent 
tlieir  advance  on  the  capital :  but 
when  they  perceived  the  utter  in- 
capacity of  the  Catholic  and  aristo- 
cratic leaders,  to  whose  management 
the  rclu'llion  was  hnppily  entrusted, 
they  ventured  on  more  defisivo 
steps,  niul  after  a  short  but  haz:ir- 
dous  struggle  the  insurrection  was 
at  length  put  down.  The  Catholics, 
who  felt  tiiat  they  had  played  their 


game  and  lost  their  stake,  now  be<- 
came  desperate.  As  soon  as  the 
news  reached  the  Vatican,'  the 

Pope,  mad  with  passion,  signed  a 
bull  deprivinp:  Elizabeth  of  lier 
crown  and  absolving  her  subjects 
from  their  nllon-iance:  and  there  was 
found  an  Englishman  bold  enough 
to  nail  the  bull  on  the  very  gates  of 
tlie  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Queen,  who  saw  herself  thus 
bearded  in  her  own  capital,  even 
.  before  she  luid  time  to  forget  the 
terrors  of  tlie  rclxOlion,  detcrmiTirrl 
to  revenge  herself  ou  ii  party  wlucii 
had  shown  so  restless  and  so  im- 
placable a  spirit.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  that  there  was  a  body  of 

men  among  lirr  sniijocts  who  not 
only  maintained  the  iloposing  power 
of  the  Pope,  but  wlio  were  readv  to 
carry  out  that  power  to  its  utmost 
consequence,  it  became  evident  to  her 
that  the  whole  ground  of  the  ques- 


men and  Biirghlfy  goes  ou  to  H&y,  '  I  account  tlua  putting  to  death  docs  no  ways  lessen 
them,  tbce  wc  find  by  experience  that  it  worketh  no  such  effect;  but,  h'kc  Hydra's  heads, 
npon  cuftijiy:  off  ono  seven  ^^mw  up.  .  .  S'u  thd  for  my  pnrf  I  wish  no  lesscninp  of 
their  numbers  but  by  preacbing,  and  by  .ihiiMtio!!  of  the  younger  under  good  school- 
nasters'  {Haritian  Muc^lajii/,  vii.  60).  In  J584,  Charles  "Paget  mentions  the  mode  of 
flight  •  ordinarily  used  for  Catholics  which  daily  come  out  uf  Kugland'  (Miiiden'e  Stais 
Papcrit,  n.  ^46).  In  15S6.  15.  Blaiicl,  wlio  hud  just  r.-turn*d  from  Spiiin,  wrote,  •  The 
Spaniardit  are  cortaiuly  persuaded  b\  JoUerj*  out  of  Englan<l  that  th'  one  hallc  of£ngland 
will  take  their  part  '  (Wright,  vol.  ii.  p.  303).  In  1587,  Thomas  Toncker  writes  to 
Williain  "Wiitson,  '  Enghind  in  th.  iH»ith  parts,  wlion  for  religion  they  shall  find  the  fifth 
man  to  be  given  to  papistry'  (Wright,  vol.  ii.  p.  351).  Lingjird  (vol.  v.  p.  264),  speak- 
ing of  the  8tst«  of  af&us  in  1587,  just  before  the  armada,  says:  'The  real  number  of 
the  English  Catholics  was  unknown  (for  the  sereritj  of  the  penal  laws  had  taught  many 
to  cou('(aI  fh(ir  rf  lipion) :  Init  if  was  loosely  eonjecturtxl  that  they  amotinte.l  to  at  least 
one  half  ol  the  population  of  the  kingdom.'  Dr.  Allen  was  positive  tluit  they  amounted 
to  two  thirds  (apud  Bridffevater,  374).  The  same  was  asserted  in  a  pap<<r  found  upon 
Creighton  (Strype,  iii.  415).  Dr.  V.  ninr,  wIid  wn)te  in  1649,  eays:  'It  was  a  (•»jiniii..n 
«iying  fifty  or  sixty  years  since  that  all  physicians  that  were  learueil  were  Papists' 
(Venner's  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longiim  -,  4to.  1650;  p.  360).  See  ako  Lodge's 
tmtims  of  British  HistorVf  Tol.  ii.  p.  08;  London,  1838.  In  a  letter  said  to  be  written 
in  1588  by  Richard  Leigh,  a  seminary  priest  to  t!i.  Spanish  ambassador,  the  decline  of 
the  iingUsh  Cathohcs  is  strongly  put.  The  writer  says  tlmt,  compared  with  their  num- 
bers at  the  aceesdon  of  Elisabeth, '  there  are  not  so  many  tens  as  we  accounted  hun- 
dreds* {Harleian  Miscellany,  1808;  4to.  i.  146).  But  is  this  letter  genuine?  and  if 
so,  where  is  the  original?  In  1592  the  E.irl  of  Pem broke  writes  to  Ehzabeth  that  the 
Welsh  are  *  in  religion  gencrall^^  ill  uflTocU  d,  as  may  appear  by  their  use  of  Popish  pil- 
grimages, their  harbc^ur  r)f  massing  priests,  their  retaining  of  superstitions  ceremonies, 
and  the  inrreasf  ot  wilful  recusants'  (Mwnlen's  f^tat'-  T'np-r.',  p.  662).  Father  Holtby, 
in  a  report  which  he  sent  in  1594  to  his  superior  Garnet,  writes  that  unh  sh  sinnr-  check 
was  given  to  the  eondnct  of  the  English  GoWmment,  'it  is  greatly  to  be  feaini  that  in 
short  time  the  weak  and  small  number  of  6od*f  Mrvaiita  shall  come  to  ruin,  and  the  little 
sparkle  of  Catholic  religion  as  yet  reserved  amongst  us  shall  be  qoitf  eztingiiished' 
(Dodd's  Church  Hisfory,  edit.  Tierney,  vol.  iii.  p.  76). — C.P.U. 
I  Jiiogard,  it,  110. 
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tion  was  saddeuly  changed.   It  be*  policy  in  whicb,  for  so  long  a  time, 

came  evideiit  to  her  that  the  matter  she  had  steadily  persisted.  But 

was  no  longer  a  mere  dispute  bo-  whilo»  wilb  all  the  force  which  lan- 

tween  two  rival  reli^ons,  bat  that  guage  allows,  we  must  reprobate 
it  had  risen  to  n  deadly  strnp"Ho  the  conduct  of  tlie  Qiiocn,  what  shall 
between  the  tt'iii]>orul  authority  and  wc  say  to  those  modt  rii  PrutcHtiint 
the  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  writers  who,  to  their  eternal  clis- 
choice  did  not  now  lie  between  the  grace,  have  attempted  to  palliate  so 
superstitions  of  Popevy  and  the  infamous  a  massacre  ?  To  pnnish 
superstitions  of  Protestantism;  but  men  for  their  religion  was  a  great 
the  c|neHtion  was  whether  the  people  crime  in  Elizabeth,  of  which  she  is 
of  England  were  to  be  governed  by  p(*rhaps  even  now  paying  the 
theii*  ovm  civil  miiHstfate,  or  by  jKiialty.  It  was  a  iiiucli  trreater 
the  deputies  of  the  Biskt>p  of  Rome.'  crime  in  those  bisliops  and  arch- 
Tbe  quci^tion  was  soon  decided  ;  but  bishops  who  had  i'or  6o  many  years 
TULbappUy  for  the  reputation  of  been  urging  her  onto  the  evil  work. 
Elizabeth,  and,  what  is  much  more  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
important,  uuliappily  for  tho  in*  a  high  moral  point  of  view,  the 
terests  of  England,  the  decision  was  greatest  crime  of  all  is  committed 
followed  up  by  measures  which  by  those  persons  of  our  own  tirao 
.strongly  savoured  of  the  intolerant  who,  in  a  coinpanitivcly  enlightened 
spii  it  of  that  barbarous  age.  I  will  age,  and  without  the  stunulus  of 
not  relate  the  infamoua  cruelties  danger,  are  constantly'  exerting  their 
which  the  Pkoteskants  now  practised  puny  abilities  to  excite  that  bigotry 
on  their  Catholic  countrymen  ;  the  with  which  English  Protestants  are 
pilloryings,  the  whippings,  the  tor-  but  too  apt  to  regard  their  Catholic 
turings ;  but  it  is  cnougii  to  men-  countrymen,  and  who,  in  order  to 
tion  that  during  a  period  of  thirty  do  this,  are  not  ashamed  to  dctcnd 
vcars  nearly  200  Catholics  Avere  the  condnct  of  P'li/idx^tli,  whicli  on 
publicly  executedas  ituiriyrs  to  their  this  occaiiion  was  as  contrary  to 
religion,  many  of  them  cut  down  good  i}olicy  as  it  was  abhorrent  to 
while  they  were  yet  living  and  their  we  spirit  of  all  true  religion.  Hap- 
hearta  torn  from  their  bodies  in  the  pily,  however,  for  the  progress  of 
presence  of  a  savage  mob,  who  de-  civilisation,  the  influence  of  these 
lighted  to  witness  their  dying  men  is  now  on  the  wane ;  and  with- 
agonies.  out  detaining  the  reader  by  the  con- 
It  is  indeed  distressing  to  observe  sideration  of  thuir  petty  schemes,  I 
how  Klizabeth  had  thus  allowed  will  now  return  to  the  more  impor- 
herself  to  be  drawn  out  of  that  noble  tant  matters  of  general  history.* 

'  In  Dccembrr  1574  it  was  believed  by  EliraLoth  th.it  th.'  Pope  had  given  England  to 
tiie  Ki^  of  Spain,  who  was  immediately  to  iayado  it  ^Corretptmdance  de  FineUm,  vi 
338)w— c!P.B. 

*  *  On,voit  dans  les  m^'moires  dft  Challoner,  que  df puis  Tan  1 577,  juBqu'a  la  fin  da 
r%Qe  d'Ehsabeth,  il  y  au  inoins  cent  trtntc-quatro  prAtres  i  t  ]iuc«  martyris/s  pour 
leur  attachement  4  la  religion  cathulique'  {Mcmoira  of  Missionary  PricsU^  by  ChaUuuer ; 
linkdoii*  1741 ;  tome  i.  p.  370).  Voyez  ausHi  tiM  L^fe  of  the  Right  Bev^rmd  Jiiskop, 
p-ir  J.  l^rnazd;  Loadon,  1784  (Or(^oir<',  Ilhfoirr  drs  C<>nf( ,<sn'ri^.  p.  144  ;  Paris, 
1824;  8vo.).  .  .  .  Bodd  makfs  them  191,  Miiner  104  (Hallam,  ConsUtutional  His- 
iory  ;  London,  1842;  i.  160).  This  gn  at  and  honeiit  writer  regrets  (pp.  161,  162)  the 
flUDflj  subterfuge  that  the  Catholics  wore  not  pt  rsecuted  for  their  religion.  Mr,  Butler 
•eems  inchned  to  follow  Milner's  estiinate  {Hot-  rical  Memoirs  of  the  Fngfish  Cnih'  tics  ; 
London,  iSaz;  voL  i.  p.  398).  .  .  CoUier  says  that  in  1602  the  secuhir  priests 
'  proved  th&t  in  the  llxsb  tmm  of  Iter  icign  not  one  Ronmn  Catbolte  wu  capitaUj 
prosecuted  for  his  religion'  (Colliers  EccJi.<iastical  History,  vil.  252^ 

Neal  says  (i.  444)f 'In  the  first  olovon  y*  arp  of  hrr  roicrn  not  out^  Human  Catholic 
was  prosecuted  capitally  for  religion,' uud  that  t  vt  n  iu  the  next  lea  years  tlicre  were  only 
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Wiiile  these  things  wei*c  passing  aflbtra  had  gradoftUy  beoome  more 
in  Snghindy  the  aspect  of  foreign  &yoiirable.   The  Dntoh,  smsrtiiig 

twelve  prieiits  aseeatcd.    la  1591  (?)  »  I»W  was  passed  that  Neal  mils  the  most  end 

that  luvd  yet  hcon  i  run  t. 4  apiinsf  the  Puritn-Hi  (^w^ory  0/ fJtr  Pttritans,  i.  426).  Iti 
1 584,  Whit^ift,  Archbj>liup  ui  I  ..lutfrbuiy,  drew  up  24  ^Vrlides  for  tho  xxae  of  the  Court 
High  Commission  (Neal,  i.  337).  These  Articles  were  soTiolent  that  BoHeigh  wrote 
to  him  stiu'iuatiBiiig  them  in  the  stTOiigest  terms.  He  says  (Neal,  i,  339),  'I  find  thm 
so  curiously  penned,  so  fnll  oi'  bmn  hca  and  drcumstancos,  that  I  think  th>-  Tnqnisition 
of  Spain  used  not  so  many  quebtions  to  oomprehond  aod  trap  their  priestii.'  Two  moatb 
later  (September  15S4),  the  Lords  of  the  Council  xomonatested  mth  the  Axehbiehop  (p. 
341),  and  a  treatise  to  tho  same  eff<  ct  was  written  by  Beale*  Clerk  of  the  Qumj  s 
CjiUK'il  I'p.  342).  He  would  certainly  not  have  rentnrcil  on  this  eoTirvo  ■without  feeliu.' 
eeitiiin  ot  Elizabeth's  approbation.  In  1584,  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  wrote  an  angry 
letter  to  the  Council,  but  the  only  notice  they  took  of  it  wm  to  remonstrate  with  tbt 
Tioknt  pnUte  (Neal,  L  346*  350^  351). 

Even  the  Puritans,  whom  Elizabeth  hatetl,  kIu  would  not  allow  Parker  to  persecui^ 
(Soamts  Elisabtthm  Beli^unu  Bidon/  ;  London,  1S39  ;  P-  4^)-  In  ^57^'  ElittWtl^ 
made  €hnndal  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  which,  as  Sonmes  says,  was  a  very  conciliBtDiy 
monsiiFA  towards  tho  T^nritans  {^Eluah'than  Jii'Uqhx'.s  Ifi.^fon/.  p.  220).  In  1579, 
Hammond  waa  buriii  at  Norwich  for  denying  the  Trinity  {ace  Soiames,  p.  234).  la 
1 58 1,  Campion  was  exccat^^ ;  but  the  usual  butchexy  wo^  prevent^  by  Ctuu-les  Uowud, 
the  Lord  Admiral,  who  would  not  allow  him  to  be  cnt  down  till  he  was  dead  (Bartol^ 
214.  qxiot.  d  ill  8oain->'  Ethtihrthim  Brlii/iiH/.s  Ifistnrff,  p.  306).  In  15S8.  Francis  Kett, 
'  a  master  of  art^,  and  probably-  a  ciei^gyman,'  was  burnt  at  Norwich  for  his  opinion*  oa 
Christ ;  but,  aays  Soames,  ♦  this  case  was  the  last  in  which  Eliaibeth's  Government  as- 
swered  reflesioni  upon  its  Catholicity  by  fire  and  fiigot*  (Soames'  EUzobetkan  Bdh 
qioi'.s  History,  p.  354t.  Tu  the  n  if^u  of  Elizabtr-th  five  p«Tsons  were  biimt  as  Unitarians 
\two  in  London  and  three  in  Norwich),  and  live  Prou^stant  Nonconformists  were  hufig 
(Soamea'  Eticabe/fian  ReUgious  History,  p.  595).  Soames  says  (p.  598)  that  only  Are 
persons  in  the        of  Ehsabeth  ware  *  actually  ooadenned  as  raligious  oAoden.' 

»  •  •  •  •  • 

In  1 571  the  Qui  *  n  MT-ites  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  decLiriug  that  she  will 
have  '  a  perfect  rc  toruu*tion  of  aU  abuses  attempted  to  deform  the  uniformity  prescribed 
by  oar  laws  and  injunctions,  and  that  none  should  be  suffered  to  decline  either  on  the 
lef  or  on  the  right  hand  from  thf  direct  line  liniii<-.i  by  authority  of  our  f^aiJ  laws  r.:iil 
injunotioiis '  (Murden's  S^fatts  Papers,  p.  183).  In  iS79.  Txjrd  IJur^hb  y  proposes  as  » 
remedy  againiit  the  *  comfort  of  obstinate  Papists'  that  there  should  be  '  penalties  is* 
creased  upon  recusants'  (Murden's  SUUe  Papers,  p.  331X  Itt  a  letter  from  Thonu^ 
Morgan  tu  Curie,  dated  25th  January  1 586.  tliat  aroh-conspirator  says  that  f>lizabetb 
'hath  banished  within  these  twelve  months  a  liundn  d  pric«t-«  or  thereabouts,  whereof 
^mo  of  them  have  lived  many  years  clo^io  priMiUi  rs  in  England,  tuid  tromv  of  them 
be  grown  lane  and  impotent '  (Murden's  State  Pitp&rs,  p.  461). 

&  August  1575  the  French  amUaf^sador  writes  to  his  court,  without  expressing  aay 
surprise,  that  some  Du  til  J  ID  n  hndjust  been  burnt  in  Ijomlon  for  heresy  (Corresffoit' 
dance  de  Finelon^  vL  4^0;-  -Uur  the  failure  of  Wyati  s  rebellion,  the  French  ambassador 
at  London  writes  to  hu  court,  *  U  n'y  a  par  toute  cette  TiQe  tti<Hnid^e  que  de  gibats  «t 
testes  du  jasticiea  far-dearoa  lea  portea'  {Jmhoaaa^  de  JMtta ;  XeycEib  176s  i 
iii.  p,  83). 

•  ••••• 

Hr.  Butler,  who  from  his  rcLision  has  had  a  natnzal  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  per^ 
secotions  of  the  Catholks  by  Ehaabeth.  says  that  the  35  Eliz.  c.  ii.  '  was  the  first  peoal 

statute  madf  against  Popish  recnsant.s  by  that  name,  and  as  distinj^uished  from  other  re- 
cusants' (Butler's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics',  8vo.  1812;  voL  L  P.  29.3)' 
Ho  adds  (vol.  ii.  pp.  42-»44), '  This  closed  the  penal  code  df  Elizabeth  against  her  jEnglish 
Catholic  subjects.'  In  158 1  and  1582  fifteen  priests  wwfe  sentenced  todie^  Twelve  of 
thera,  who  r.  fus.  d  to  deny  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  depose  Elixabetb,  wei^  executed ; 
the  remaining  three,  who  consented  explicitly  to  deny  such  right,  were  pardon^ 
(Butler's  Memoirs  o/* the  Catholics,  i.  424-43 1 ).  Butler  says  (ii.  11),'  Between  the  armada 
and  thadeathof  Elisabeth  more  than  one  hundred  CathoUes  were  hanged  and  omlowel' d, 
nieroly.  we  must  repeat,  for  the  exercise  of  their  rtiligion.'  Be  tween  1558  and  i^^y 
Butler  ean  only  find  thrn^e  Acts  airainsL  the  Catholies  (vol.  i.  pp.  345-347)«  ^ 
the^e,  the  firbt,  which  proletittHi  the  Uueeu's  eiuprema(^',  ouly  affected  persons  who  OslS 
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mder  tlie  crael  exactioiis  of  the  hy  a  fresh   insiiTrection  of  the 

Spaaiflh  Govermnent^  and  knowmg  Moors.  .... 

tbftt  they  conld  reckon   on   the  At  the  moment  -wlien  Spain  ma 

sapport  of  Elizabeth,  had  turned  thns  weakened  by  the  open  revolt 

on  their  oppressors,  and  it  seemed  of* the  in'wt  fldiirisliln'j-  of  its  depen- 

liktly   tliat   they   wouJd    be  able  denrics.  tliL-ro  were  Lrnuhmlly  accu- 

to  hold   at    bay   all    the    power  mulutiitg  in  au  adjoining  country  the 

of  Philip,   distracted  as  he  was  materials  tor  the  most  deliberate 


ieal  or  orfl  offiom:  the  second  'affected  only  the  Protestaiit  clergy,  and  per- 

•*oas  in  gonenil  who  shi.ulfl  sp.  ali  nir;iinst  the  Common  Prayer  R'>ok.'  Tlir  third  Act 
wu-?  pas!«ed  in  the  5th  of  Kliziibcth,  aud  eztoudod  tiu)  penaltietf  for  not  taking  the  oath 
of  aupretuaoy  to  all  who  had  said  or  hmtd  lliaM.  But  ereo  this  was  evidently  u  uit^re 
TtanUcatioD  uf  the  civil  powt  r  a^'ainflt  the  Chttich  ;  and  at  theaame  time  Butler  confeasas 
(p.  347^  that  *it  was  far  fn^m  1  •  in:::  ^rf^n'  mlly  ciirrifd  into  ox*Tiit  In  DijiLl's  Church 

BUtoryUdit,  Tifflmej;  toI.  lii.  jpp.  159-170)  there  is  an  elaborate  list  of  those  Catholics 
wbo  adnnd  capitaUj  in  the  reign  <rf  fiUnbeth;  bat  in  it  I  do  not  find  tbst  any  ona 
was  executed  before  1573,  uii  l  th-  n  onlj  One^  Thomss  Wtttdhinm  («M  pi  16$),  (Bot 
1  rhmk  there  is  an  earlier  iuiitauce.) 

Ill  iht»  system  of  ecclesiastiad  luw  drawn  up  by  Cnuxmcr  in  155^,  lh<^'  puniahraent  of 
d<^ath  is  awMMmeed  against  heretics.   For  tan  Xtingard  qnotea  tlie  liffonnatio  Legum 
EC'^f'^-'^i'T-'ifp-nnfm.    This  Soamf"?  mnnof  d'^'ny :  hvt  he  as'snrh?  that  '.y  li.  P^fics  trero 
aeaat  tiiose  who  rejected  Christianity  {History  of  tks  HffonMUwn  of  the  Church 

\^       IT.  pp.  3 14-3 i6,  note).   Indeed  he  adda  (p.  3 18),  'that  it  was  not  intnidod 


topanish  capitally  opinions  which  in  the  lirformaiio  Lf^um  are  called  hcresiee.'  It  it 
cirtain  (So-imf^^,  iv.  317)  that  those  who  njeet  '  the  Christian  roli'f^i'on  '  are  to  be  'put  to 
d^tb,  and  forfeit  all  their  property.'  Soamcs  himself  (vol.  iii.  p.  722)  expresses  on  this 
aabject  the  moat  ilb'beral  opiaioM-'. 

Bronghton,  one  of  thf  mc^  l.-arti'  d  wv^xi  of  tli''  a^<'.  h-  lil  s'omo  opiiiiitns  aLijut  th<> 
word  GeAmna  which  did  not  picottc  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  therefore  seat  oflicerii 
to  apprehend  him ;  to  aToidirhom  Bronghton  flea  the  realm.  Evantoally  the  avdibiahop 
a^lopted  that  vezy  opinion  for  maintaining  which  he  luul  peraecated  BroughtoO,  but  re* 
ftised  in  anv  wiiy  to  fiirtbf»r  tho  ccciesiRstica!  promotion  of  the  man  ho  had  so  cruelly 
injured.  For  the  particulars  of  this  disgracetul  affair  seo  Strype's  Life  of  WhU^ift^  rol. 
ii.  pp.  aoe-aaa.  33a  355*  i^9'  reputatian  of  Bronghton  mm  ao  gnat  that  tlie 

Turks  offered  him  th>  usp  of  th.-  T.  mpl.>  of  SophiSt  if  he  VDold  go  to  Conalsntiniple  asd 
read  in  Hebrew  or  Groek  (vol.  ii.  p.  4x>7). 

Griivlal,  in  1559,  Jtsked  the  celebrated  Peter  ALirtyr  to  writo  to  Elizabeth  not  to  eon- 
tinu  t1.  •  -rucifix  in  her  chapel.  Bnt  Peter  knew  better,  and  politely  refused  (Stryne'a 
lAfe  (rrimhtJ.  p.  48).  In  coo«ieqM»nee  partly  of  thf»  general  increase  of  kiiuwliHiir**, 
and  partly  of  the  dimuiiahtMl  intlucnce  of  the  clergy,  there  had  been  gradoally  growing 
up  in  the  misda  of  men  an  indifference  to  the  mere  rites  and  dogmas  of  religion. 
Sir  John  Cheke,  thr  leanii  vl  tntor  of  Klwanl  VI..  in  order  to  save  his  lif.%  publicly  n  - 
cant«d  his  religion  during  tlie  n  iirn  of  Mary  (Strype's  Lijt  of  Cktke^  pp.  1 11-127). 
became  less  Hupenitatious  and  more  moraL 

In  SttypB^a  Ammals  (vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  494-495)  there  is  a  liat,  copied  from  a  book 
ptffttfiJ  at  Antwerp,  of  thf  Catlioli.'S  exwit'^d  in  London  from  H70  to  1587.  .  .  . 
...    Aiphonso  de  Castro,  confessor  to  Philip  II.,  preached  in  England  in  favour  of 

feolemnce  (seo  Wliite'i  Evidenee  offavwt  (ktholieigm^  p.  150)  There 

wnt,  indeed,  individual  instances  of  constancy,  and  therefore  individual  instances  of 
pcrsecotion.  Bat  the  Queen  alw.»ys  looked  on  religion  as  a  matter  of  State,  not  of 
ccMUcieQCe.  *  J%mk  what  you  like,  but  T  claim  extenuU  conformity.  No  appeal  to  a 
tNipe»*  fte.  Indeed  there  was  fUt/s  real  religions  bigotrj.  The  minds  of  men  had  been 
so  swayed  to  and  fro  by  s\idden  changf^s  that  th*\v  knew  rot  wimt  to  think.  E\*en  a 
Consigner  could  seo  this  vacillation.  In  tho  reign  of  Mary,  X'alcu  wa»  in  EogLuid.  fie 
flays  :  '  The  people  don*t  know  irfaether  they  belong  to  God  or  the  Doril,  whidi  fk,  Fwd 
has  reprehended  in  many  people,  saying,  "  Be  not  transported  with  diveni  flOItS  of  wittds, 
but  be  constant  and  «Ttf»!idv  to  your  belief  '  {Antiq.  Jiep?rtoru,  ir.  511). 

Under  the  peaeeful  rule  of  Elizabeth  the  feelings  of  men  became  gradually  more  mer- 
cifU.  In  Wright's  EHmhetk  (Londont  ''3';  ^h  ii-  P-  191)  ^ere  ia  a  letter  from 
Parry  to  Burghley,  dfitfvl  Voniei>,  1582,  in  whifli  hi'  <  xpr<>ss(>s  a  \visli  that  in  las.-**  of  th-- 
execution  of  Catholics  .<  it  nu^t  please  her  Jimestie  to  pardon  the  dismembering  and 
quarU-ring.' — C.P.B.^ 
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and  Moody  ti*apedy  that  has  erer 
jet  disgmced  tlic  lilstorv  of  men. 
riio  Frrnrli  Govcniiiicut,  wliirli 
had  for  suiac  years  betii  a  laug^hing- 
Btock  to  its  neighbours,  at  length 
distinguished  itself  by  the  oommis- 
fiion  of  a  crime  whichi  considered  in 
«U  its  parts,  stands  alone,  a  solitary 
and  instructive  monxunent  of  the 
frightful  extent  to  which  religious 
bigotry  can  aggravate  the  natural 
malignity  of  our  mean  and  super- 
stitious  nature.  It  will  be  understood 
that  I  allude  to  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  which,  while  it  caused 
in  onr  o-vvn  country  a  panic  fear, 
produced  the  beneficial  ifT'c  ft  of  iiidu- 
finrfcvprv Englishman  tomlly  round 
thetlu  oiu'  of  Klizal>eth.  WJiatever 
might  Ixj  the  uuLuiul  discontents  of 
-the  Ca^olics  and  Puritans,  they 
were  conscions  that  this  was  not  the 
time  to  embarrass  the  Go\'emraent 
of  the  Queen.  Indeed,  tlie  alarm 
that  was  felt  in  England  was  so 
great  that  it  showed  itself  in  the 
most  exaggerated  rumours.  It  was 
currently  reported  that  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
similar  acts ;  that  all  the  lands  of 
the  French  Protestants  were  to  be 
fhItL  and  the  proccfds  to  bo  used 
for  acliieving  the  conquest  of  hci*e- 
iical  coontries.' 


Even  in  France  the  assassins  di<l 

not  reap  the  frnifs  of  tlieir  crime. 
]^)(•lu'll(•  still  held  out,  and  iht- 
Jiuguenuts,  witli  varyinir  siu'c«'--s, 
were  able  to  keep  their  grouud 
nntil,  seventeen  years  later,  their 
liberties  were  secured  to  them  by 
the  accession  of  Heni-v  TV. 

Wlule  France  and  Spain  were 
thus  weakened  1\\'  inicstino  feuds, 
England  was  rajjidly  rising  inui 
greatness.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
after  the  gfreat  northern  rebellion, 
Elizabeth  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  was  enabled  to  mature 
her  plans:  or  enriching  and  civi- 
lising her  people.  The  leading 
eharart eristics  of  her  polier  will  be 
unfolded  under  their  iv>]>e(tive 
heads  in  a  subsequent  \>k\vt  of  this 
volume;  but  I  may  here  mention 
some  of  those  minor  and  yet  impor* 
tant  improvements  which  we  owe 
to  her  fostering  care.^ 

•  •  •  • 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  and 
pacific  exertions,  the  country  was 
again  startled  by  the  mmours  of 
impending  danger.  Believed  for  a 
time  from  the  threat  of  foreign 
ai^^ssion,  Elizabetli  had  now  to 
guard  agnin^ff  the  insidious  projects 
of  domestic  treason.  Such  pro- 
jects were  the  natural  result  of  the 
antagonism  of  two  great  conflicting 


'  See  Strype's  Anneds,  vol  iL  part  i.  p.  338. 

*  Bot  anna  the  straggles  ofdiscMdatit  elements  [therel  had  been  gradtinlly  gro\nng  up 

during  fifty  years  aclatw  •which  was  ilcstitu  J  to  «-on<|iii"r  all  o(li,-r  olassos^ — \vliich  fur  300 
years  had  been  advancing  in  dignity  an«l  in  power — and  which  impart^;  to  modern 
Kurope  the  principle  which  uiaiuly  diHtinguii>hi-s  it  from  the  ancient  world  ;  1  iiteati  tiu- 
middle  dsn  of  England.  For  Xh»  oanaea  of  its  rise  ace  Jaeob  0»  iJu  Frieioitu  Mftai*t 
n.  11T-113. 

Lingard  (r.  345  )  thinks  that  there  were  two  reasons  for  tlio  rapid  increase  of  English 
gmktneae  in  the  reign      Queen  EUicabcth.   ist,  *  That  epirit  of  commercial  enterprise 

which  had  revived  in  the  r<  ipn  of  Mary,  wnd  was  csrefully  fostered  in  that  of  Elizabeth.* 
and,  The  for<>i^n  yoVu-y  of  Ministers,  whicbt  by  aiding  rebellion  in  other  nations,  gave 
them  no  time  to  aiiack  EnglaxnK 

The  two  great  phpic'iil  caufe^  of  our  prosperity  arr«  in.ii  and  coals,  both  of  which  wo 
poRsess  in  such  quant  it  i.-- that  witii  <vcn  TniMl'rute  industry  and  skill  w<' t- "uM  Imnlly 
£m1  to  be  the  richest  nation  in  Europe.  Jiut  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  we  were  en- 
tirely iffunrant  of  the  rast  soureea  of  power  which  nature  had  prepared  for  ns  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  Coal  indeed  hatl  been  burnt  for  some  time,  but  never  iix  d  in  manu- 
facturep.  Iron  wn^^  (inly  In  <]  by  means  of  whkI  :  but  when  that  threatened  to  fail, 
the  happy  idta  uccurn-d  oi  making  one  power  aid  anotlier,  and  sty^iting  iron  by  burning 
eoaL  rwith  these  remarka  J  shcwd  h^pa  the  account  of  manofiietQrae  in  the  aizteeath 
centuiy*)— OtP *&» 
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parties,  and  they  were  farthered  by  one  by  wbom  or  even  for  whom 

Beveriil  circumstances  which  had  an  attempt  should  he  made  on  the 
conspired  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Hfo  of  Elizal>eth,  While  tlio  nation 
Catholics.  Oil  the  side  of  Scotlaiul,  was  thns  exasperated,  its  irritn1)ility 
tiu-  QueeTi  had  tor  several  years  was  fomented  into  madness  by  the 
considered  herself  iierfectly  secure  discovery  of  a  plot  formed  by 
so  long  as  the  regency  was  pofl*  Babiugton,  Ballard,  and  others,  to 
aoflsed  by  Morton,  who  was  a  crea-  assassinate  ihe  Queen.  The  people, 
tore  of  her  own,  and  who  acted  always  iU-jadging  and  always  in 
entirely  under  her  gnidance.  But  extremes,  considc  red  this  a  fresh 
he  was  now  suddenly  arrested,  tried  evidence  of  a  d(?eply  laid  scheme  to 
for  his  life,  sentenced  to  die.  extirpate  their  religion  ;  and  their 
in  spite  (»f  the  active  interccssiun  of  fury,  excited  partly  by  fear  and 
the  Knglish  Guvernmeul.,  was  pub-  partly  by  hatred,  rose  to  such  a 
lioly  brought  to  the  block.  This  i  pitch,  that  the  Catholics  m  and 
was  immediatehr  followed  by  a  visit  about  London  were  apprehensive  of 
to  James  by  Wa^-tes,  a  priest,  and  becoming  the  victims  of  a  general 
Crei;2rhton,  a  Jesuit.  Their  recep-  massacre.  Indeed,  at  one  moment 
tion  by  tlie  Kino:  and  the  Court  was  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the 
such  as  to  inspire  them  with  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
expectation  of  changing  the  religion  were  about  to  l>e  imitated  on  the 
of  the  country.  The  whole  Catholic  English  soil.  Happily  wo  were 
party  was  now  aUre.  Within  a  sarod  from  so  foul  a  blot;  but  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Morton  its  fiiie  of  Mary  was  sealed.  Within  a 
most  influential  members  held  a  month  after  the  execution  of 
gTKit  mcetinfr  at  Paris,  in  which  it  Babington,  a  commi?:sioTi  was  ap- 
was  proposed  that  James  and  Mary  pointed  to  try  her.  She  was  sen- 
should  be  associated  on  the  [Scot-  teneed  to  die.  Eliznbeth  hesitated, 
tishj  throne.  To  thiu  Mai-y  of  course  but  Pariiumeut  and  the  country 
agreiad*  and  James  not  only  gave  in  clamoured  for  her  head.  The 
his  adherence  to  the  proposal,  but  Queen  signed  the  &tal  warrant : 
caoeed  a  letter  to  be  written  to  his  recalled  it :  signed  it  agaiu :  and 
mother  expressing  his  approval  of  again  recalled  it.  Whether  these 
a  plan  of  invading  England  fomied  were  compunctions  of  conscience  or 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  Go-  whether  thev  were  mere  tricks  of 
vemment,  whose  information  no-  state  is  uncertain,  and  until  the 
thing  could  escape,  intercepted  the  publication  of  further  evidence  than 
letter.  The  spirit  of  the  English  is  yet  iu  our  hands  will  remain  un- 
Protestants,  which  even  in  our  own  known.*  At  all  events,  mistaken 
time  has  boiled  over  at  muchslighter  views  of  policy,  aided  no  doubt  by 
insults,  was  roused  to  indignation  feeliiif^'s  of  personal  jealousy,  at 
at  this  attempt  to  introduce  a  length  induced  lier  to  bring  Mary 
foreign  army  into  the  heart  of  the  to  the  block.  All  Europe  thrilled 
kingdom.  Looking  upon  Mary  as  with  hori-or ;  and  niili|),  whose  re- 
tbe  real  author  of  the  oonspiracy,  sentment  against  Elisabeth  had 
they  rose  almost  as  one  man,  and  been  accumulating  for  thirtv  years, 
signed  an  association  binding  them-  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
selves  to  pursue  to  the  death  any  general  feeling  by  striking  against 

'  '  This  sentence  is  too  abrupt.' — j^Marginai  note  by  Mr.  Buckle.] 
*  Ffodoo,  in  15751  seemed  to  think  tbst  Elisabeth  wished  to  save  the  lif«)  of  Har^ 

(C0rTesix)iiJane€  iHpUmatique  de  LanwU^  Fhteton;  Paris,  1842:  Umo  i  pp.  zxvii. 

xxix— C.IM5. 

In  1569  '  die  Great  Seal  wiis  put  to  a  warrant'  for  the  execution  of  Mary.  Hre 
Ufcttttr  Oorre^pondenee,  edit.  Camden  Society,  pp.  xc-iv.— C.PJ3.  * 
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her  a  great  and  decunve  hlow.  The  home  she  was  aUe  to  keep  that 

Queen  had  the  earliest  mtelHgence  spirit  in  check ;  bat  abroad  it  now 

<»rhi8  designs^  and  bestimd  herself  |m>daced  some  very  aknning  re* 

with  all  her  wonted  energy.    Her  snlts.    Holland  was  with  reasoa 

first  care  was  for  Scotland,  r  James,  considered  a  great  bulwark  of  Eng> 

on  luaring  of  Mary's  execution,  land;  and  the  Qneen  had  sent 

talked  birr  and  loud.    He  would  forces  to  aid  the  !>ntc'h    in  that 

raise  troops  from  L  very  pari  of  iiis  noble  stiiitri^le  which  they  wei-e  now 

kingdom.    He  would  ])u(  himself  makinir  ncninst  tlie  |)o\ver  of  Spain, 

at  the  head  of  his  unlnlity,  and  in-  But  news  was  now  brought  to  Eng- 

flict  the  most  signal  \  t  iigeance  ou  land  that  in  that  very  country  Sir 

the  nmrderer  of  his  mother.    But  William  Stanley  with  idl  Lis  troops 

all  ihia  was  not  the  grief  of  a  be-  had  deserted  to  PhiHp,  and  had 

reayed  sod:  it  wae  not  eyen  the  giyen  up  the  important  town  of 

injured  dignity  of  a  king :  it  was  Deyenter,  with  the  goyenmiettt  of 

nothing  but  the  idle  vapouring  of  a  which  he,  although  a  Ca>lliolie,  had 

noisy  bully.    Elizabeth  knew  her  been  entrusted.        .         .  ,. 

man.    t^rst  she  cajoled  him,  and  And  in  order  that  these  examples 

then  slie  bribed  him.    She  wrote  mi|nrht  not  be  lost  on  the  other  snb- 

him  an  affectionate  letter,  and  shr»  jects  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  hold 

sent  him  4,000^.    The  affection  he  u]>  for  imitation  in  tlie  works  of  two 

might   have    withstood,    bnt   the  of  the  most  influential  oi  ihe  Eng- 

money  was  irresistible,  and  Eliza-  lish  Catholics.    It  is  indeed  a  re- 

beth  felt  that  from  the  north  she  markable  proof  of  tho  havoc  which 

had  nothing  to  saperstitioii  oaa  oonimiit  eyen  in 

But  in  another  quarter  the  elouds  superior  intellects,  that  tiiese  in- 
gathered  tihidk  and  blackened  the  fhmoas  and  cowardly  treaflonawure^ 
horizon.  The  King  of  Spain  had  on  liie  pretence  of  religion^  publidy 
received  ayastaoceflaion  of  strength  justified  (P)  in  writUm  documents, 
from  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  and  not  only  by  the  coarse  and  turbu- 
witli  increa«ied  ener^  now  pnshed  lent  parsons,  but  ;ilso  by  Cai-dinal 
his  preparations  for  war.  Not  even  Allen,  a  man  of  nmioble  charswjter, 
the  fear  of  the  establishment  of  a  and,considerin<^  tiif  time  in  which  he 
universal  monarchy  could  prevent  lived,  of  a  most  enlightened  mind.* 
the  Catholic  powers  from  openly  Such  eonduct,  shameful  as  it  must 
sympathising  with  his  stupendous  appear,  is  mther  to  be  asci-ibed  to 
design.  The  Pope  not  only  pro-  the  general'  woridnga  of  religiooa 
mised  him  a  milhon  of  crowns,  but  bigotry  than  to  any  cironmatanoee 
with  infinite  difficulty  actaally  col*  peculiar  to  ite  Ohurciiof  Rome.  But 
leetc'd  that  sum,  which  was  ready  to  this  was  not  tho  view  taken  by  the 
be  paid  the  moment  the  invading  Kngliiih  hierarchy.  The  bishops, 
army  should  have  landed  in  Eng-  so  soon  ae  they  had  heard  of  what 
land.          .          .                     .  }i;vl  happened,  availed  themselves 

To  these  immense  ])reparations  of  it  to  efff^ft  their  own  ends  :  and 

Elizabeth  had  to  o]ipose  a  power  with  re({oubied  zeal  they  now  ur^red 

which,  though    now   prodigiously  Elizabeth  to  T'evenjcfe  the  acts  of  a 

strengthened,  was  still  aflPeet^ed  by  few    iiicendiaries   upon  the  great 

the  curse  of  religious  schinm.    At  body  ot  her  Catholic  subjects,* 

>  <  Caidmal  Allen  is  «ud  to  bmve  been  a  man  ef  the  moet  amiable  and  exemplaiy  clia* 
raeter  (Bntlei's  Menwim  iff  ike  OaikoUtt;  Loadon,  it*%;  toL  i.  pp.  317,  31a).— ^ 

•  Just  attor  iho  armada,  Cooper,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  lu^entlj  demanded  mow 
stmaent  laws  acainst  the  Catholics  and  Poritana.  See  Coo^a  AdmtmitSm  t»  tkt 
liopfe  of  BoffUma,  7a,  107,  loS;  Londoa,  1147. — [Aathoi^a  note.] 
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Bui  EBzabeih  well  knew  tliat 
nader  the  mask  of  loyalty  tbene 
men  only  aonprlifc  to  gratify  the 
luiirtd  with  wliich  they  re^'arded 
iheii-  Catholic  countrymen,  aiid  hiio 
indignautly  rejected  thot>e  cruel 
|irecaatioiis  which  they  sought  to 
tmpoee  upon  her.  And  as  if  to 
show  her  difilike,  she  appointed 
Catholics  to  offices  of  trust. 

•  •  •  • 

While  the  C^ueeu  was  thuH  em- 
ployed, there  wore  aB^mbling  in 
the  Spanish  ports  the  materials  for 
aa  armanient  Uie  like  of  which  had 
never  been  seen  in  Kmope  since  the 
day  [of]  Xerxes. 

Wlicii  the  expedition  was  almost 
reiiJy  to  siiil,  Philip  consecrated  it 
l)y  a  form  uf  solemn  prayer:  but 
Elizabeth,  heedless  of  such  precau- 
ttoiLs,  uuly  laboured  to  iniue  into 
her  pec^le  a  portion  of  her  own 
intrepid  spirit.  Having  done  this, 
and  having,  by  her  rejection  of  tho 
intolerant  advice  of  the  bishops, 
attempt<Hl  to  unite  all  England  into 
a  bulwark  fur  her  throne,  she 
calmly  waited  for  the  dreadfbl 
orisia.  It  was  indood  not  only  a 
tune  of  agonising  suspense,  but  it 
was  a  great  mommt  in  the  history 
*if  the  world.  In  a  dcadlv  contest 
l)ctwcen  the  two  first  of  liviiiir 
uatiuUB,  there  was  now  to  bo  put  to 
the  issue  everything  that  is  dearest 
to  man.  If  the  army  of  Philip 
could  once  set  its  foot  on  the 
Ignglwli  soil,  the  result  w:i8  not  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  heroism  of 
Elizabeth  ami  tlip  chivalmuK  lo\  rdty 
of  her  troops  would  have  been  as 
nothing  when  opposed  by  that  stem 
and  disciplined  valour  which  had 
earned  the  Spanish  [flag]  through 
ahnn^nd  battles.  And  when  the 
irregular  forces  of  England  had 
nnce  heen  diroersed,  the  pcoplr  of 
England  would  theii  have  risen,  and 
there  wouM  liave  tuiiowed  anotliei" 
unavailing  fttruggle,  which  even  at 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  frightfid 
to  consider.  It  would  have  been  a 
sbmggle  of  race  against  race,  in 


which  the  descendants  of  a  Latin 
colony  would  hiivo  gloried  in 
avenging  upon  a  Teutonic  people 
the  cruel  injuries  wln'eh  had  been 
heaped  on  their  fat  lie rs  by  the 
savage  tribes  of  Alaric  and  Attila. 
It  would  hare  been  the  struggle  of 
religion  against  religion,  in  which 
the  fiendish  pasaions  of  a  ferocious 
priesthood  would  have  glutted  them- 
selves to  satiety  in  the  bloo»l  of  the 
heretic.  Tt  would  have  been  a 
struggle  which  would  have  decided 
the  &te  not  merely  of  England, 
not  merely  of  Protestantism,  but, 
what  was  far  more  important,  the 
fate  of  the  libei'ties  of  Europe,  and 
of  thui  yonng  and  brilliant  civilisa- 
tion which  wDs  Tiow  beginning  to 
shine  in  an  almost  meridian  splen- 
dour. 

If  tha  prodigious  power  of  iha 
Spanish  empirs  had  been  wielded 

by  a  sovereign  at  all  competent  to 

the  tiisk,  tlieso  probabilities  would 
have  become  matters  of  nlmost  abso- 
lute cert;iinty,  Bnt  Piiiliji  was  one 
of  those  men  who  seem  to  be  always 
in  the  wrong.  After  the  battb  of 
Stk  Queniin,  an  excess  not  of  oan- 
tion,  but  of  tinii  lity,  pceyeuted 
him  from  pushing  his  troops  into 
the  heart  of  France.  And  yet  now, 
when  he  wa.s  metlitatiug  the  capital 
enterprise  of  his  Iotil^  reign,  w)ien 
he  was  about  to  undertake  the  sub- 
jugation of  a  countiy  whose  le* 
sources  had  been  derdoped  during 
thirty  years  by  the  greatest  sove- 
reign tliat  had  been  seen  since  the 
death  of  Charlemagne:  at  fliis  mo- 
ment it  was  that  the  eomniDnest 
calculations  of  an  ordinary  pmdence 
seem  suddenly  to  have  deserted 
him.  Flushed  "bj  the  hope  of  an 
immortal  renown,  he  spumed  the 
advice  of  his  ablest  councillors.  It 
wfis  in  vain  tliat  the  Duke  of  Parma 
Tnyetl  the  nere.s6ity  of  first  takini^ 
lushing,  which,  in  ctme  of  adverse 
fortune,  would  secui-e  a  certain  re- 
treat. It  was  in  vain  that  this 
great  commander  insisted  on  the 
danger  of  sailing  through  a  narrow 
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sea  which  was  girdled  by  hostile 
ports.  Philip,  urged  on  bj  his 
priests,  who  told  him  that  he  was 
the  chosen  minister  of  God,  doter- 
mined  at  once  to  strike  the  blow. 
The  armada  sailed  from  the  coast 
of  Spain.  The  results  I  need  not 
stop  to  relate,  for  tliey  form  n  pa.-l 
of  those  hfToic  tra-liiions  of  our 
glory  by  which  the  iul'ant  was  onro 
rocked  in  the  cradk',  byr^  hich  tIkj 
man  was  once  spurred  uu  to  the 
light.» 

From  this  time  everything  pro- 
spered nnder  the  hands  of  SUzabeth. 
After  mnch  hesitation  she  had  at 

len  trth  determined  openly  to  protect 
the  Netherlands  against  the  power 
of  Spain. ^  Those  unfortunate  pro- 
vinces h;ul,  by  the  H^^^rtssination  of 
the  Prince  of  Oraiitrc  (i^i  1584), 
been  deprived  not  only  of  their 
greatest  general,  but  of  their  only 
statesman,  and  they  now  saw  their 
government  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  an  inexperienced  boy.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  Duke  of 
Parma  had  carried  ererythingbefore 
bim.  Brussels  and  Slnys  had  8uc- 
cessiveiy  fallen  into  his  hands. 
Antwerp,  after  a  stubborn  resis- 
tance, had  met  with  the  same  fate, 
and  it  seemed  likely  that  Philip 
would  regain  everything  which  had 


for  so  many  years  been  lost  to  bim,'' 
Indeed,  immediately  after  the  fkilnro 
of  the  armada,  the  Duke  of  Panna 
determined  to  wipe  ont  that  dis- 
grace by  the  entire  conquest  of  the 
Low  Conntries,     Having  already 
reduced  the  whole  of  Brabant  with 
the  sinjrlc  exception  of  T?ergen-op- 
Zoom,  he  at  once  with  his  entire 
army  laid  siege  to  tlmt  ini])ortanr 
town,  the  possession  of  Avliich  woul  I 
have  thrown  open  to  Jiini  those  rich 
and  flourisliing  provinces  which  lay 
to  the  north  of  ilio  Waal.    But  on 
the  land  as  well  as  on  the  ocean 
Philip  was  to  be  foiled  by  the  hand 
of  Elizabeth.    The  Dutch,  with  ibe 
aid  that  the  Queen  had   sent  to 
them,  succeeded  in  baffling  all  his 
attempts,  and  he,  unquestionably  the 
greatest   peneral  in   l^arope,  was 
compelled  to  effect  a  sudden  and 
disastrous  retreat.    The  Duke,  stiW 
acting  under  tiie  orders  of  PhiHp, 
then  marched  into  France,  hoping 
by  tiiis  sadden  moT0me(nt  to  edflfoct 
a  junction  with  the  rebels,  and  wiUi 
their    united    forces  overthrow 
Henry  IV.,  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Elizabeth.     Bnt  there   also  the 
troops  of  England  were  at  hand, 
and  contributed  not  n  little  to  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Spaniflb 
army.^ 


■  Cumden  Bays  the  Spanish  armada  conaisted  of  130  aliipa,  ia  which  were  i9,i9P 

poUliers,  8,350  mnrinerp,  a,o8o  galley  slaves,  and  2,630  great  ordnance  {Anndi  of 
£!i i:abt (k,  ia  Konnett,  vol.  ii.  p.  545).  He  adds  (p.  548),  ♦ 'Tis  cortaia  that  Don 
BemAndine  de  Headass  was  so  ri<(icttloii8  as  to  prist  a  lying  poem  in  Tmnce,  iHiidt 
]>r(>  Iaimed  the  triumph  before  the  Ticttny  waa  obtained.'  In  1589  a  suece>f*ful  expe- 
ditioii  agiiin»t  Spain  was  headed  by  Drakp  and  Nurris,  of  whii'li  C'uiiulfn  says 
(Kennett,  ii.  555),  *  Mofct  certain  it  is  that  Kugiaud  wiis  so  far  gainer  by  the  expe- 
dition as  from  that  time  to  apprehend  no  inciirbions  from  8pain.' — C.P.B. 

Smith  {Wealth  cf  Scliont,-^  snppoees  that  the  deft-at  of  tboannadaia  15^' 
so  niinnl  th*  Spanish  navy  as  to  prevent  tbeir  obstrucling  the  progrpsa  of  European 
acttlement  iu  Ann  rica.— C.P.H. 

*  *In  what  Was  iXw  most  important  of  all  iier  nieasmrrs  of  foreign  policy,  her  interfo" 
rence  in  the  afiQiirs  of  Holland,  she  eonatantly  acted  in  direct  oppoation  to  the  adrioe  of 
her  mtiiihior:!!.'  Sec  Mr.  Bnicc's  judicious  Introduction  to  the  LeyeaUr  Corresp0ndeiu*t 
pp.  xxxii.-xxxTii.  Cnmdon  S'oridy.  —  C.P.B. 

*  '  The  cH^iure  of  Antwerp  by  bhe  Spaniards  in  1576  excited  ^ust  alarm,  and  gate 
birth  to  a  spirited  ballad,  warning  London  to  be  ,ca»ful  that  aha  did  not  inenr  the 
fate.   See  it  in  Mr.  CoUior'a  Old  Battads,  edit  Percy  Society,  1S40;  8vo.  pp.  $9-101*" 
C.P.B.  . 

*  Immediately  after  the  necessiou  of  the  Xiue  of  Navarre,  in  1589,  Philip  of  Sp«^ 
onited  with  a  poweiful  party  in  France  to  d^osenim.  Elisabeth  saw  that  a  great  criss 
iraa  at  hand,  ller  paraimony,  which  nerer  aegenemted  into  svarice^  did  not  pirerent  aer 
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While  the  fortunes  of  Philip  were 
thus  declining  abroad,  Elizabeth 
suddenly  determined  to  attack  him 
at  home.  Haring  already  insulted 
his  fleet,  intercepted  liis  treasure 
on  its  way  from  America,  and  even 
destroyed  his  hiiij's  nn  they  sailed 
ironi  purt  to  port,  sLu  at  length 
eent  an  expedition  which  cnt  out 
lus  navy  under  the  veiy  gons  of 
Gidiz»  captured  the  city,  burnt  it  to 
the  ground,  and  inflicted  an  irrc- 
tneval)lo  injury  on  the  Spanitih 
empire.' 

The  most  powerful  of  her  enemies 
being  thus  crippled,  and  her  posi- 
tion being  still  further  secured  by 
the  accession  of  a  Protestant  prince 
to  the  throne  of  fVanrc,  Eli/nbeth 
wai?  now  at  leisure  to  direct  her 
att<.?i*i  n  to  a  country  wliich  has 
alv,-a\  &  been  the  distrraee  as  well  as 
the  curse  of  Eiighuid,  and  which, 
even  at  the  present  day,  is  as  a  foul 
and  ulcerous  excrescence  deforming 
the  beauty  and  weakening  the 
energy  of  this  mij^hty  empire.  For 
three  centuries  (?)  Ireland  had  boon 
a  Fonree  of  constant  anxiety  to  the 
English  Guvemment.  Its  wild  and 
desperate  population  was  constantly 
rising  in  arms,  and  within  the  last 
fewyears  therehad  brokenout  afresh 


and  dangerous  rcbelHon,  headed  by 
a  man  of  no  common  abilities^the 

proud  but  subtle  Tyrone.  The 
Queen,  with  that  knowledge  of  men 

whicli,  except  in  two  instances,^ 
never  deceived  her,  now  selected 
Monntjoy  fir»r  the  diftienlt  task  of 
redueii»g  this  turbulent  country. 
He,  afker  a  desperate  struggle,  com- 
pletely suppressed  the  rebellion: 
compelled  Tyrone  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  and  sent  him  to  lioudon 
to  be  di.s|M»-^f  <1  of  at  the  discretion 
of  the  (^)ueen.  This  was  the  last 
act  of  this  great  and  glorious  reign  ; 
but  the  news  of  it  was  not  to  meet 
the  oars  of  her  to  whom  it  was 
owing.  Indeed,  the  powers  .  of 
Elizabeth,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  declininfr.  wero  now  worn  out. 
After  nearly  halt'  a  ecntnry  of  inces- 
sant labour,  the  lite  of  the  great 
Queen  began  to  ebb.  The  death  of 
her  oldest  and  wisest  councillors, 
the  sensible  diminution  of  her 
energies,  and  perhaps  a  prophetic 
vision  of  the  future,  preyed  on  her 
mind.  "Weary  of  life,  which  for  her 
had  lost  Its  charms,  her  shattered 
body  yielded  to  the  iirst  summons, 
and  she  died  full  of  years  and  of 
glorj'.  The  people  were  not  fully 
seq^ible  of  the  loss  they  had  sua- 


fiirni<^hing  him  with  arms  hii*1  tn)ops,  nnd  with  a  present  supply  of  22.000  pounds  in 
English  gold — 'a  nmu,'  b&ya  (Jamtitri  \^Annaig  of  Eluabtth,  in  iiennett,  ii.  556),  '  which 
be  professed  hft  httd  hatct  men  together  ever  before;'  and  the  next  year  she  Mipplicd 
him  with  an  additional  33.333  crowns  (p.  558^  Camden  tcll.s  11s  (pp.  S'J9-56o)  that  she 
▼as  advised  to  spare  the  exp**n8<i,  and  avail  herself  of  the  weakness  of  Fnince  trj  seize  on 
Picardy  and  Normandy  ;  but  she  adopted  the  more  genorous  and  much  wiser  policy  of 
Qpholiung  the  throne  of  Henry  IV.  It  ha^  been  a  COmmOQ  disigd  against  Elisabeth  that 
phe  "w;!!*  nT;iri(  iun.-<  ;  Lnf  tliuse  who  hnn^  that  charge  confound  pnr.simony  with  nviiricc. 
Shr  waa  panjimoniouH,  and  in  this  she  only  did  her  duty  in  saving  the  money  of  her  sub> 
jects — ft  duty  nhieh  it  'vonld  be  well  if  sovereigns  of  the  pxesent  day  wtnild  imitate, 
instead  of  squandering  a  largo  part  of  the  resources  of  the  country  in  petty  ornaments 
only  fit  to  occupy  tlie  loisurc  of  a  girl  who  has  just  pniergcd  from  tho  nurser)'. 
Camden  {Annans,  in  Ktimett,  iL  558)  truly  says,  'The  uuth  i.s,  bhe  was  prudent  and 
frugal  to  a  great  degree,  and  scarce  spent  anything  but  in  the  necessary  support  of 
her  royal  chacacter,  the  defence  of  her  kingdom,  or  the  relief  of  her  neighboius/— - 

>  In  1590  her  }X)wer  wu  so  estaUisbed  that  she  interfered  between  the  Grand 
Saltan  and  the  Pules,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  latter  for  tho  peace  she  pvocnred 
for  them  (Konnett,  ii.  559).  In  1595  the  Spaniards  made  a  contemptible  incursion 
on  the  oo«»l  of  Cornwall.  In  recording  this,  Camden  (Kennett,  ii.  583-584)  eays:  *  These 
wees  th«  only  Spac  iards  that  evw  set  foot  in  England  as  enemies.*  In  t6oi  ber  alliance 
was  eotirt'  d  bv  the  Ktog  of  Morocco  and  the  Emperor  of  Bmsia  (Camden,  in  Kennett, 
u.  *a9).— C.f!B. 

'  Leicester  and  KsMZ.— [Authoi^s  note.] 
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taiiied,  and  indeed  they  had  no  prised  that  I  should  as  yet  have 
means  of  fitirly  estimatmg  it  imtil  taken  no  notiee  of  the  Pnritans,who 
thejhad  compared  her  with  that  doring  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth 
oontemptible  bnlToon  who  was  now  centurybeganseriously  to  embarrass 
to  fill  her  place.    Still  it  was  a  blow  tlio  Govemmcn*.  and  but  for  the 
whirh  thoY  fell  bitterly  ;  mul  tht-ro  pnulenre  of  Elizabeth  would  per- 
is not  the  nlightest  foundation  tor  haps  have  succeeded  in  impeding' 
the  assertion  so  confidently  made  its  operations.    But    I   have  de- 
hy  modem  imters,  that  Elisabeth  signedly  made  this  omiaaionfbecaDfle 
outlired  her  pajmlarity.    Camden  I  feel  that  in  this,  which  is  hnt  a 
indeed  tells  ns,  what  we  know  from  prelitninary  sketch,  it  would  be  im* 
other  sources,  that  many  of  the  possible  to  do  justice  to  so  impor- 
courticrs  desei*ted  her  in  order  to  taut  n  subject,  and  because  it  liaR 
pay  their  homajETR  to  James.    This  ajijKured  to  me  that  the  ]>ro]>('r 
is  likely  enough  of  that  debased  aud  peiuod  for  attempting  a  philosopLic 
unmanly  tnbe.    It  is  likely  enough  estimate  of  their  tendencies  will  be 
that  those  wretched  creatnzes  who  the  moment  of  their  final  sncoen. 
are  always  fluttoriog  in  a  palace  That  moment  was  indeed  now  at 
should  be  the  fix^  to  desert  the  hand,  and  under  the  Toign  of  James 
fallinsr  min.    It  is  likely  rnonjrh  we    shall    fuifl    this   obscure  sect 
that  those  who  are  so  servile  as  to  rapidly    sweiJing-    into    a  miLrlity 
humble  themselves  befor(>  tlie  sdve-  p:n  ty,  whose  power  Hwept  awny  the 
reign  when  she  is  ii%  mg,  should  be  throne  and  the  Church,  and  whose 
BO  treadherons  as  to  desert  her  influence  is  s^  perceptible  in  our 
when  she  is  dying.    Bnt  the  people  laws,  in  onr  institntioiis,  and  in 
at  large  knew  nothing  of  snoh  gro-  many  of  the  strokes  of  onr  nationsl 
Vi  lHitLr  intrigues,  and  they  could  not  character.     But  the  (muses  nrt(i 
fail  to  admire  that  intellect  which  extent  of  their  influei^ee.  wliich  form 
had    conducted    them    unscathed  one  of  the  most  imporiaiit  and  dilli- 
through  such  constant  and  pressing  cult  branches  of  English  historj, 
dangers.    They  respected  Elizabeth  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  Ae 
as  a  sovereign :  they  loved  her  as  a  next  yolnme :   and  I  now  torn 
friend :  and  they  took  goodcare  lhat  with  pleasure  from  the  relation  of 
she  should  not  have  the  last  agonies  mere  political  eyents  to  consider 
of  death  embittere<^  by  the  sharp  the  moral  and  economical  state  of 
sting  of  national  ingratitude.'  Kngland  during  the  reign  of  Kliza- 
The  reader  will  perhaps  be  sur-  beth. 


'  Respecting  the  prief  felt  at  Eh'zabeths  death,  see  Morgan's  Phcenix  Britannkusi 
1731  ;  4t«.  p.  31,  nnd  at  pp.  306-308, — CJP.B. 

5Tiss  Strickland  takt-s  for  prmnt<- 1  the  unpopularity  of  Elizabeth  toiranll  the  end  of  Iwr 
reign,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  execution  of  Essex  (vii.  a 66-a79). — C.P.B. 

Ouaden  takes  no  nflftioe  of  the  Qmen  becoming  un|>opular  towards  th«  end  of  bcrTeisn ; 
and  yet  if  such  \tw»  the  case  he  must  have  born  nwaro  of  it,  and  have  known  thnt 
Jaiiit  i<  I.,  in  whose  reijm  h*»  -sTTotr.  irould  have  Im  ph  pleased  to  have  it  recorded. 
only  sa,yb  (Kennett,  vul.  ii.  p.  652)  that  some  of  ttie  courtiers  deserted  her  for  the 
'  rising  sun,'  as  he  calls  James.  This  is  likely  enough;  but  vtm\j  the  ingratitude  of 
the  miHrral'l.'  Lutterflies  who  fluttered  in  her  pain  %  is  no  proof  that  this  great  Queen 
had  lost  the  afl'ectious  of  hur  peopk^  whom  she  bad  conducted  in  safety  through  the 
moet  fearful  dangezs.— C.F.B. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING. 


Bv  BoxAMY  Pkice,  Esq. 


TTTHATisft  iMmk?   Of  wbat  do 
I  f     its  resources  consist  ?  What 
are  the  things  which  it  receives  and 
lends  ?    What  does   it  deal   in  Y 
Ricrht  answers  to  these  questions 
would  greatly  help  to  clear  up  the 
marvelloos  coiifusiou  whicli  (douds 
&e  public  nuDd  on  matters  of 
emmusv.    At  ihis  moi&fliLty  news- 
papers and  chamhers  of  commerce, 
and     tlio     larc^    part    of  the 
conmv  rdal  world,  are  vehemt'iitlj 
as8aiiiii«?   or  def€»nding  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844.    One  set  of 
pec^le  stigmftCase  it  as  the  criniliial 
to  whom  most  of  the  disfcren  and 
waBitnag  of  last  summer  is  dne : 
another  set  proclaim  as  stoutly  that, 
but  for  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
tbc    panic    would    have  hecoTne 
ruiii.     It   would    have    saved  a 
multitude  of  wasted  words,  if  the 
oomhataiitB  in  this  angry  stanfe  had 
plainly  asked  themswves  whether 
they  had  looked  into  and  clearly 
defined  the  *n*onnd  on  which  they 
atta<'ked    or    defended    the  law. 
Both  hides  pT-oCf^ed  on  a  common 
assumption  *,  both  take  it  fur  granted 
that  the  enaetments  which  regulate 
the  issue  of  haok-notes  do  wtrer- 
faOj  affect,  for  good  or  evil,  the 
supply  of  means   in  the  money 
marker .  the  facility  and  rate  of  dis- 
coimt,  the  ea»se  or  tlic  diacomfort  of 
the  trading  community.    *  Too  few 
bank>notes,'  exclaim  some,  *aggra- 
Tated,  if  tliey  did  not  create,  the 
paxttc'   'The  ezoellent  lesults  of 
our  hank-note  laws,'  others  reply, 
*  prevented  the  ship  from  fonnaor- 
injf.*    Is  this  so  ?  is  this  comiuon 
stssumptioti  well   founded?  Have 
the  people  who  nmde  these  asser- 
tions asoertained  whether  the  supply 
of  haidc-notes  is  really  connected 
with  disoovnt  and  the  state  of  the 
money  market  ?   Have  the^  given 
any  sort  of  proof  to  their  own 


minds  that  the  currency  has  any- 
thing' to  do  with  loans  and  hank- 

iTiLT  ?  Is  till'  pnhlic  the  sport  of 
an  illusion,  and  actnullv  (h'srnssinir 
which  is  the  heavier,  a  dead  tisli 
or  a  live  one  ?  Would  it  not  be 
as  wen  to  weigh  the  fish  first, 
and  to  make  sure  that  hank- 
notes  do  realty  influence  in  any 
way  the  resources  of  the  money 
market,  and  the  td)nitv  of  banks  to 
make  loans  to  tmders  y 

On  foimer  occasions  I  have  ap- 
proached this  question  from  the 
side  of  cnrrency;  I  now  propose 
to  h^;in  at  the  opposite  end,  and 
to  take  an  examination  into  the 
nature  of  a  bank  as  my  starting 
point.  It  is  an  inqnlrv  wliich  is 
urgently  needed,  ^riie  ohjects  which 
we  see  at  every  moment  of  our  lives 
are  often  precisely  those  which  we 
have  least  cared  to  investigate. 
How  many  persons  have  distinctly 
put  themselves  the  question,  ^iVThat 
IS  a  bank  ?  '  and  yet  what  monntains 
of  literature  have  been  heaped  up 
npon  hankingr  t 

Let  me  hrst  of  all  explain  what 
a  hank  is  not.  It  is  not  a  dealer 
in  cash.   It  is  not  a  money-dealer 

at  all,  if  we  use  the  word  money 

in  its  legitimate  sense  as  meaning 
coin  and  bank-notes.  I  do  not  say 
that  a  bank  never  touches  moiuiy  ; 
that,  of  course,  would  be  bimply 
absurd  and  nntme  :  but  I  say  that 
enrary  man  in  the  kingdom  neces- 
sarily handles  money,  as  life  nms 
on,  and  the  question  is,  whether  a 
l/ank  is  concerned  with  money  in 
any  special  sense,  and  in  n  different 
way  from  that  with  which  we  are 
all  concerned  with  money.  A  banker 
pays  his  debts  with  cash,  or  money ; 
so  does  eveiy  one  else ;  and  that  mot 
alone  shows  nothing  pecnliar  in  a 
banker's  relations  to  coin  and 
bank-notes.    The  pinch  of  the 
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matior  lies  hvre:  is  money,  ca,sh, 
the  object  of  a  bunker  s  business, 
as  bread  is  the  concern  of  the 
baker,  and  books  of  tbe  bookseller? 
Is  it  cash  which  a  banker  receives 
from  one  set  of  customers,  and  is 
it  this  same  cash,  or  money,  ^v]l^cll 
he  transfers  to  anotlier  ?  I  atfirm 
that  cash  is  not  the  banker's  com- 
modity, ill  the  same  manner  as  tea 
i>  t]\v  commodity  of  tlieC'liina  nier- 
cliaut.  It  is  almost  ludicrouji  to 
have  to  argue  the  point :  the 
ijuestion  lia*  only  to  be  asked,  to 
render  its  absardity  transparent. 
For  all  but  a  yery  insignificant 
portion  of  his  business,  a  banker 
18  occupied  with  something  else 
than  money,  or  cash.  I  am  as- 
sured by  competent  autliority  that, 
for  an  ordinary  bank,  free  £vom  ex- 
ceptional circumstancps,  one  thir- 
tieth part  is  an  ample  allowance 
for  its  cash  transactions.  This 
fact  receives  strong  corroboration 
from  the  eviik  ucu  given  to  Parlia- 
ment respecting  the  receipts  and 
pa^'ments  of  the  great  house  of 
Todd,  Morrison  &  Co,  Out  of 
payments  amounting  to  a  million 
a  year,  i  ly  37,000^.  were  settled 
by  gold  ami  notes — about  a  twenty- 
seventh  part.  Tho  mighty  firm 
carried  on  immense  ojK'rations  : 
it  boiitrht  and  it  sold ;  it  re- 
ceived bills  and  discounted  them ; 
very  probably  it  obtained  at  times 
advances,  and' repaid  them;  it  wa8 
exposed  to  all  the  fluctuations  of 
the  money  market,  and  yet  the 
paltnr  sum  of  37,0001.  was  all  the 
use  it  had  for  money,  for  coin  and 
bank-notes.  AtkI  then,  with  such 
a  fact  before  their  eyes,  we  find 
bankers  and  merchants  and  writers 
innumerable,  in  tho  depths  of  vio- 
lent agitation,  vociferating  that  the 
supply  of  bank-notes  is  the  secret 
and  the  staple  of  trade,  and  that 
the  suspension  of  the  ikiuk  Charter 
Act,  and  piles  of  bullion  stored  in 
ceUars,  are  ilie  sole  salvation  of 
a  sinkhig  Utopia ! 
Money,  then,  is  not  the  article  In 


which  a  bank  trades.  A  1 '.inker 
require  money,  because  he  haa  to 
pay  some  of  his  debts  in  money, 
like  every  one  else;  but  the  bulk 
of  his  receipts  and  payments  con* 
sist  of  something  totally  distinct 
from  cash.  What  is  this  some- 
thing, this  commodity,  iu  which  a 
b;nik  <leals,  tliia  article  from  which 
It  derives  its  existence  and  its 
profits  'r  Debts,  I  answer  ;  and  I 
define  a  bank  to  be  an  institution 
for  the  transfer  of  debts.  In  ci!>ciiee, 
a  bauk  is  a  clearing  liouse,  doing, 
in  a  general  way,  the  same  sort  of 
work  amongst  its  customiers  Uist 
the  great  clearing  house  doei 
amongst  bankers.  It  clears  debtx, 
it  strikes  balances,  it  transfers  items 
from  one  folio  of  a  large  book  into 
another  ;  it  reckons  up  fiirures.  i* 
handles  names  and  })ieces  of  paper; 
and  this  is  {>ositively,  actually,  traly, 
almost  tlio  only  thing  it  does.  Its 
staple  Ls  legal  obligations  expres.scd 
on  paper,  iiire^Sf  as  the  Freucli 
happily  ca^  them ;  and  its  bncdness 
is  to  transfer  them  Aom  one  clsss 
of  its  customers  to  another.  With 
money,  as  I  have  shown,  it  has 
very  small  concern ;  with  bills  end 
cheques  and  di\ddend- warrants,  and 
coupons,  and  lines  in  its  ledger, 
adding  or  uikmg  away  large  fip-nn^s 
to  or  from  a  man  s  account,  it  hm 
very  gi^'at  concern  indeed.  Its 
business  lies  in  these,  so  to  say, 
exclusively  ;  and  the  abundance  or 
the  scarci^  of  these  pieces  of  paper. 
tliM  items,  these  leffsl  debt^  con- 
stitute its  powers  of  granting  sc* 
commodation,  as  the  phrase  is, 
largely  or  scantily  to  its  fiiends. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  a  most 
important  and  most  interesting 
question  to  learn  wliat  are  the 
causes  whi(')i  render  these  debts 
thus  de]Kisitcd  with  banks  and 
moved  about  by  them,  few  or  many; 
for  it  is  obvious,  from  the  analysis 
here  given,  that  the  relations  of  a 
bank  to  the  trading  world,  its  power 
of  making  advanoes  and  discount- 
ing bills— and  with  that  power,  tko 
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rati'  of  iutcntst  which  it  will  charge 
for  these  advances — will  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  nuinbeF  of  debts 
which  tSie  bank  has  at  its  diBposal 

for  transfer.  The  origination  of 
these  debts,  therefore,  is  the  critical 
poiT'*^  to  ascertain.  How  do  they 
come  into  existence  ?  What  is  their 
historj-  ?  What  preceding  events 
do  they  prchuppose  ?  What  makes 
them  few  or  many  ?  I  assert  that 
they  originate  with  the  sale  of  a 
eommodity :  they  imply  a  sale,  they 
fire  the  products  of  a  sale,  a  sale  of 
property  wliieh  li;is  not  been  paid 
fur  by  the  exchange  of  an  e(|uivalent 
commodity,  but  which  has  been  given 
away  npon  a  liability  to  make  this 
payment  when  demanded.  Bat  a 
caution  must  be  careftilly  noted.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  first  ripe  of  these 
debts,  not  of  their  subsequent  move- 
ment?--.  Very  many  items  recorded 
in  tlie  lx)oks  of  a  bank  are  not  the 
registrations  of  the  identical  pieces 
of  paper  for  which  the  commodities 
were  sold.  They  all  spring  from 
sales;  bnt  the  debts  thence  arising 
once  created,  they  are  shuffled  about 
in  the  banking  worhl.  and  may  have 
been  debited  nnd  credited  in  twenty 
banks  lu  forc  they  reached  the  one 
in  xv  liich  they  actually  appear.  The 
credit  given  for  the  voncherof  debt 
lodged  in  the  first  bank  mnst  not 
be  confotinded  with  the  credits  gene- 
rated in  succes.sion  by  its  subsequent 
transfer.  Tlie  first  is  the  actual 
creation  of  a  new  banking,'  resource : 
tlie  otIi<  I  S  arc  merely  changes  of  its 
ownership. 

Let  ns  now  examine  what  occurs 
when  tbese  sales  take  place.  We 
will  begin  with  the  smallest  trans- 
actions. A  cottai^er  brings  his  pig 
to  market,  sells  it  for  3/.,  and  with 
this  money  bnv^  blankets  and  cloth- 
ing for  his  family.  There  is  nothing 
for  a  banker  here.  The  exchange 
of  a  pig  for  clothing  has  been  almost 
direct:  the  money  has  served  as 
the  instmment  ;  two  equivalents 
hnve  chan^red.  hands  and  there  is 
Tiothinir  over. 

VOL.  LXXV. — NO.  CCCCXLVI. 


We  will  now  rise  to  a  higher  in- 
st^ce,  which  is  a  complete  repre- 
tative  of  each  and  all  of  the  vast 
transactions  created  by  modem 
commerce.  A  farmer  sells  a  rick 
for  loo^,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
mereliant  may  have  sold  an  Indian 
or  an  Austnilian  cargo.  If tiie  farmer, 
Hk©  the  cottager,  immediately  buys 
to  the  same  extent  as  he  has  sold, 
nothing  will  have  been  obtained 
for  a  bank.  Tlie  flirmer  will  have 
exchanged  his  wheat  and  straw  for 
the  various  articles  that  he  wants  ; 
no  resource  for  a  bank  or  for  dis- 
count will  have  arisen  out  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  the  City  will  be  uninfluenced 
by  it.  Bnt  it  will  be  otilier?nse  if  the 
fiurmer  is  not  disposed  to  bny  at 
once  to  the  same  extent  as  ho  sells. 
Suppose  him  to  buy  8o^  worth  of 
commodities,  he  n  Tuains  still  an 
owner  for  lol.  By  giving  his  wheat 
and  straw  to  the  general  stock  of 
commoditieB  he  made  himself  owner 
of  any  goods  on  sale  to  the  like 
amoont.  The  contents  of  shops 
and  warehouses  belonged  to  lum 
to  the  amount  of  ioo7.  Bypnrehns- 
ing  for  8o^  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses now  owe  him  only  the 
worth  of  20/.,  and  this  remaining 
unexpended  right  or  power  of  buy- 
ing IS  a  clear  surplus  which  is 
available  for  the  increase  of  a 
bank's  mean??.  His  property  in  the 
stock  of  commodities  is  embodied 
either  in  money  which  ho  has  re- 
ceived, or  in  some  wjirrant  or  piece 
of  paper,  which  enables  him,  or 
whoever  holds  it  for  him,  to  reidise 
that  property  when  he  pleases  b^ 
the  purchase  of  commodities.  This 
warrant  or  money  ho  lodges  at 
a  batik,  and  the  power  he  had  of 
buying  is  now  possessed  by  the 
banker.  A  resource  has  thus  been 
created  for  banking  and  discount- 
ing; the  banJi^r,  who  wou]d  have 
had  nothing  to  lend  if  the  farmer 
had  exercised  his  full  power  of 
obtaining  100/.  worth  of  rroods  fus 
the  equivalent  of  the  wheat  and 
straw  which  ho  has  added  to  tho 
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capital  of  the  coumry,  is  uow 
able  to  U80  and  deal  in  purchasing 
power  to  ilie  extent  of  2o2.,  which 
the  farmer  lodged  at  his  baiik.  He 
sends  it  on  to  London,  again  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  bill  or 
cheque  ;  it  quickly  finds  its  way  to 
the  (lis(?ount  office  of  the  Bank  of 
England  :  and  what  tlion  ocenrs  r* 
An  AuBt^liau  meivhant,  who  liaej 
got  a  good  bill  yeenrcd  on  wool, 
but  not  yet  due,  is  anxious  to  ex- 
ecute an  order  he  has  leeeived  to 
sliip  lol.  worth  of  beer  on  board  of 
a  vessel  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for 
Melbonme ;  ho  presents  his  Inll  at 
t^  disoonni  office.  The  2o2.  of 
porc^iasing  power  which  has  just 
arrived  fr  in  the  country  enables 
the  bank  to  discount  it,  and  with 
the  proceeds,  almost  always  given 
in  tlie  form  of  a  cheque,  the  mer- 
chant buys  the  beer,  and  thereby 
balances  and  liquidates  the  sale  of 
the  wheat  and  straw  by  the  Ikrmur. 
The  operation  gets  completed  ;  8oZ. 
worth  of  goods  bought  by  the 
fiwrner,  20{.  worth  of  beer  by  the 
merchtuit  fhmish  the  exact  eqni» 
Talent  for  the  rick,  f'mancc  has 
done  its  wovk;  the  purchasing 
power  is  ertangnished,  and  the  ex- 
change of  wht'at  and  stniw  for 
other  mercli:ni(Use  of  equal  value 
has  been  ellected.  Debts  alone 
remain  :  a  debt  of  20/.  from  the 
count  ry  bank  to  tlie  iiarmer,  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  chain — for  the 
debts  may  have  passed  through 
many  handa  a  like  debt  of  zol. 
from  the  merdiant  to  the  discount 
office,  and  it  is  the  moving  and 
shuffling  about  of  tliese  debts  which 
constitutes  almost  all  tbat  the  ("ity 
has  to  do.  The  largeness  of  the 
figures  em]>lo3'ed  by  the  City,  the 
vast  appaiiitus  of  clerks,  !e<lLr(M-.s, 
and  cheques,  the  talk  about  loans 
and  credits,  and  advances  on  of>n- 
sols,  debentures,  and  siiuilar  war- 
rMita  of  indebtedness,  disguise  the 
tme  nature  of  the  City's  bnsineBa, 
and  the  sonree  from  which  it 
.  derivea  its  flnpphes.   We  see  now 


tliat  they  all  originate  in  sales,  aiid 
that  the  City  does  not,  speakiiig 
generally,  possess  capital,  but  only 
die  oommiHid  of  capital,  the  liglit 
to  procure  it»  and  as  this  com- 
mand.  impliee  the  pre-existenoe  of 
commodities,  which  generated  ilist 
pni'chasing  power  by  being  sold,  it 
is  evident  that  its  c  xtent,  its  large- 
ness and  its  small  iif>s  depend 
entirely  on  tlie  luaouut  of  these 
sales,  that  i^,  on  tlieaetual  quantity 
of  coimnudities  exititing  and  sold. 

I  have  gone  through  this  instance 
in  detail,  because  ever}-  item  of 
every  bank's  means  originated  m 
precisely  the  same  way.  They  all, 
every  one  of  them,  come  from  sales; 
and  they  are  all  debts  (save  the 
very  smiall  portion  deposited  in 
cash) arising  from  these  sales,  which 
the  bardc  parses  on  to  a  new  set  d 
persons. 

Thii  instmetion  which  this  illus- 
tmtion  yields  is  very  great.  A 
bank,  in  the  hrtit  instance,  is  merelj 
a  goobetween,  an  intermediale  in* 
stroment,  a  clearing  house:  it 
generates  no  capital,  it  does  not  em 
possess  any  capital,  except  the  few 
sovereigns  and  shillings  in  its  till 
It  balances  debts  between  it-;  cus- 
tomers, not  by  passing  capital  or 
coin,  but  by  VMTi(nis  kinds  of 
written  obligations  ti»  jiay  and  lines 
in  ledgers  ;  it  creates  lio  wealth,  no 
means,  no  capital,  but  distribntos 
them.  Tliey  originated  and  eiist 
outside  of  the  bank ;  all  tbat  the 
bank  has  to  give  is  the  commaDd  of 
them  to  new  owners. 

We  see  next  that  the  amooot  of 
a  banker's  business,  the  amount  of 
his  resources  and  of  his  ability  to 
lend  to  traders,  must  be  nnd  arc 
determined  by  the  sales  of  eomwo- 
ditii'S  from  which  bis  means  eoroe, 
and  the  surplus  of  buymg  iiower 
acquired  by  the  sellers,  but  not  ex- 
orcist-a  by  them  in  taking  com* 
modities  from  the  shops  and  ware^ 
houses.  This  is  the  vital  tmth, 
the  fundamentsl  principle  of  the 
banker's  business;  let  it  be  oim^ 
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finnlT  gi~<ts|K  J,  ;uid  the  confaaion 
wkkui  xK>w  prenraOs  about  ourraiicy 
will  not  be  abJe  to  live  by  its  side. 

It  ilominoei's  <»ver  all  haiikin'j' ;  it 
l;.'l(]s  good  ut"  all  parts.  Di\'\- 
dt-uu6  or  consols,  \N;irrants  and 
sliure^i  of  evciy  kiud,  uU  spring  from 
the  same  eonrce:  they  are  all  the 
pr.)oeeds  of  eaks,  which  generated 
a  power  of  buying  not  fiilly  ex- 
firoi.sed  by  the  sellers. 

And  now  we  can  face  the  question, 
whrit  is  't  that  makeH  a  banker  ftblt- 

uLiO  liiiit'  Lo  lend  much,  at  another 
U>  leiKl  but  little?  Clearly,  hie 
means  are  great  when  aalee  have 
lodged  a  large  BtLrfilus  of  the  right 
and  power  to  buy  in  his  hands  ;  he 
bai*dens  his  lieart  and  shakes 
his  head  when  either  there  have 
btHin  no  hule*^,  or  the  sellers  lukve 
theniiielveb  at  oiice  ti^en  out  the 
'  eqaivaleat  of  what  they  sold  in 
other  artieloa.  And  conBeqn^tly 
if  traders  desire  to  prognt^tioate 
the  coming  weather  in  the  money 
market,  tlie}'  must  turn  their  eyes- 
not  to  the  o])enition.s  of  the  banker 
— for  like  a  jobber  on  the  stock  ex- 
change, his  bneiness  is  to  make  hie 
leoeipie  and  his  loaiie  babwee  each 
day — bat  to  the  raoNeineuts  of 
capital,  of  commoditiea  in  the 
coontrv.  Tf  the  nation  i??  jjptting- 
px>r,  if  liarvests  have  been  bad  and 
not  rephM'tM"!  the  commoditieH  con- 
sumed in  agriculture,  it'  large 
qnantities  of  the  ptodnoe  of  Eng- 
lish indnafay  have  had  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  a  not  increased,  or  even 
p^haps  diminished  quantity  of 
some  i^Tcat  article  in  universal  use, 
if  ].i-otii>  liju  c  been  scanty  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  savings  few,  if  the 
|}ublic  has  committed  itself  to  largo 
mveetments,  impvodaetive  for  we 
present  and  liable  to  heavy  calls, 
— ^thc  sales  of  camtaoditMS  will 
diminish,  ai^l  every  customer  will 
have  a  smaller  amount  of  snrplm*, 
allcr  supply iii^:^  lii.s  wants,  to  lodge 
in  u  bunk,  and  the  banker  s  resources 
nd  his  ability  to  lend  will  dwindle 
away.   If  on  the  co&truryf  tnde 


BmUdug.  \^\ 

has  flowiflhed,  and  proits  l»va 

aboonded,  and  soxpliisee  have  in^ 

creased,  and  the  farmer  and  the 
manufacturer,  after  having  prov-ided 
ffir  tlniiniiifr  and  new  buihliitL^ 
sLili  fc« uih.'i Iiinir  to  spnri".  and 
cotton  and  silk  and  corn  are  clicap, 
and  railways  have  sokl  many  pu:». 
aenger  tickets  sod  yielded  good 
dividends,  then  coaunodities  and 
wealtli  ar(^  augmented,  and  sales 
riinltiply.  and  ea]vit,i)  sc-okin<r  eni- 
l»l>>viucni  eiilar<,^e(l,  :uul  tlie  fimd 
Hvaiiable  Um-  lending  lo  new  enUjr- 
prises  expands,  and  it  reaches  com- 
merce and  the  money  market 
through  bulking  ai^  disooont^  and 
tho  power  of  tlio  banker  to  make 
advances  <_:l;uldens  the  heart  of 
every  trader.  This  is  the  tnu-  iu-ld 
of  study  :  the  siale  of  the  nation  g 
weaitii,  in  reference  to  tho  exis- 
tence of  a  sorpUis  of  (xmmodities 
which  can  be  leaned  oat  to  fresh 
owners.  I  re]>taf,  the  discount 
])rocured  on  a  bill  at  the  Bwik  of 
Knirlanil  is  nothing  else  than  the 
n  inaining  portion  of  an  inconi- 
pletcly  exercised  right  of  hi!\  in<^ 
oomnioditie« ;  a  right  generated  by 
the  sale  of  some  previoas  commo- 
dity, and  embodied  in  a  few  words 
written  on  some  legal  obligation. 

But  is  tlds  so  ?  I  slmll  be 
asked.  Is  not  credit  the  life  and 
essence  ol  a  banker's  bnsine^is^  ? 
And  is  it  not  sometliing  di  tie  rent 
&om  a  sniplns  stock  of  timber,  and 
corn,  and  iron?  Is  it  not  some- 
thing spiritual^  the  child  of  ooa- 
tidence,  depending  on  the  humour 
of  TiK  n*s  minds,  and  susceptible  of 
Viusi  expiiiisions  and  equallv  vast 
diminution  by  the  skill  of  the 
veteran  tinanciers,  who  pom^ss  the 
secret  of  direotiag  this  magical 
force?  Alas,  cr^t  is  a  word 
which  has  much  to  complain  of 
against  its  admirers.  From  a  Very 
simple  jm»ees^  it  has  been  cnnvf  rf(^ 
by  vn<rue  in i,i_M nation  intu  an  uu- 
dehnablc,  and  thcrctbre  fancied 
all  the  more  to  be  a  mighty  en- 
gine of  modem  commeroe.  Many 
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talk  of  credit:  those  who  know 
what    they  mean   by  the  word 
are  few.    For  what  is  oveditF 
Giving  property  to  a  borrower 
withont  payment  at  the  time  of 
lending.   Credit  is  not  a  sabstance, 
a  piece  of  wealth,  a  oommodify :  it 
is  a  word  which  expresses  a  certain 
relation  between  two  persons  in  re- 
spect of  property.    Credit  is  not  a 
creation  of  wealth  ;   on  the  con- 
trary,  credit   eaimot    come  into 
bein^  unless  a  piece  of  wealth  al- 
ready pre-exists.    Credit  is  a  mode 
of  transfer  only — transfer  withont 
receiying  the  equivalent.  No  donbt, 
the  tramfer  of  property  by  the  pro- 
cess of  credit  from  persons  who  arc 
nnable  to  employ  it  to  those  who 
can  apply  it  to  industry'  is  a  very 
enriching  process ;  and  as  this  is 
the  function  performed  by  banks, 
banks  are  indisputably  very  jwwei  - 
fnl  instruments  of  national  ])!*o- 
spcritv.    But  it  is  a  radical  aiisiake 
to  suppose  that  the  banker  can 
increase  or  diminish  credit  at  his 
pleasore :  his  power  over  credit  is 
umited,  as  mnst  happen  to  sJl 
lenders,  by  the  quantity  of  things 
which  he  has  to  lend.   As  fer  as 
his  own  personal  property  is  con- 
cerned, a  brniker  undoubtedly  may 
lend  mill  li  i>r  little,  as  he  may  feel 
disposed ;    but   he    thus  directly 
renders  himself  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  others,  and  in  most 
cases  must  absolutely  part  with  his 
property  to  the  borrower.  For 
every  other  loan  he  makes  the 
banker  has  no  other  resource  bnt 
what  he  has  previously  received 
from  others. 

There  are  men  who  profess  to 
stand  on  the  pfround  of  practical 
experience  who  will  tell  me  that  it 
is  a  certain  fact  that  when  credit  is 
bad,  andconfidenct  destroyed,  loans 
ai'e  exceedingly  hard  to  couie  by ; 
and  this  fact  warrants  the  inference 
that  credit^  according  as  it  is  strong 
or  weak,  does  actoally  fecUitate  or 
obstract  advances  from  bankers. 
The  point  deserves  a  few  words  of 


exjjlanation.     The    reply  in  snb- 
stance  amounts  to  tkis  unquestioE- 
able  tmth— tiiat  the  disposition  ia 
lend  varies  very  much  at  different 
times.   It  is  so ;  bnt  the  reply  for* 
get  s  that  this  disposition  of  mind  ti 
itself  governed  by  the  state  of  the 
facts.     The  destruction  of  con* 
fid  once  arises  in  every  case,  either 
from    the   destniction    of  capital 
through  numerous  losses  amongst 
traders  and  investors,  or  from  di«;- 
trust  of  the  future,  ^enemted  bv 
diverse  causes,  such  as  excessive 
speculation,  political  complicationii, 
and  the  like.   In  the  former  esse, 
what  I  have  said  above  applies 
folly:  bankers  do  not  Hke  to  Jbnd, 
because  they  perceive  that  their  re- 
sources are  dwindling  away,  and 
that  the  reduced  means  of  their 
customers  are  tellinp*  on  tlieir  dc- 
])osits.    In  the  second  case,  capital 
is  undiminished,  no  doubt,  hut  is 
unused  ;  the  power  of  buyini^  acfu- 
mulates  iu  liuiks,  but  Ixnh  bor- 
rowers and  bankers  are  shy  of 
acting.    Bankers*  reserves  swell 
every  day  ;  yet  ujpHcationB  for 
loans  and  discount  do  not  increase 
in  the  same  rati(x    "\\niat  is  the 
actual,  objective,  real  result  of  facts? 
That  nnich  capital  is  unemployed— 
not  the  falsely  named  capital,  whiHi 
is  supposed   to    be    lu'ld    by  the 
bankers— bnt  ilie  tnie  eaj)ital,  wm- 
modities,  which  is  not  applied  to 
industrial  operations  with  the  ac- 
customed energy.    Stocks  of  iron, 
manufactured  goods,  engines  and  so 
on,  all  through  the  circle  of  com- 
modities^ cannot  be  got  out  of  the 
shops  and  warehouses.     Why  ? 
Because  men  in  business  contract 
their  operations  from  fear  and  dis- 
t  inist ;  the  activity  of  the  nation  if 
arrested,  and  business  is  said  to 
come  to  a  stanflstill.     This  is 
event  uhieh  occurs  fju-  more  fre- 
quently than  most  people  suppose, 
and  seems  to  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly understood.   Wonder  is  felt 
that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
bankers  should  be  so  laige,  and  the 
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rate  of  discount  so  low,  and  jet 
that  appHcatioiis  fbr  loaiiB  ahould 
be  so  few.   The  &ult  is  hud  on  the 

shoulders  of  the  banker :  he  won*t 
lend  ;  whereas,  the  truth  is,  peopio 
will  not  borrow  ;  people,  that  is,  tit 
to  h<-'  ti'ustcil  with  the  pro]'rrfy  oi' 
theij'  neighbours.  The  uouiiuul 
evil  is  large  utiemplojedbahinoes  at 
bankers ;  that  is,  exoessive  reserves 
of  com  and  notes:  but  as  coin  and 
notes  arc  not  themselves  prodnc- 
iirc.  TiTiloss  tliey  are  actufilly  cm- 
plovi'd  in  making  oxrhrinErcs  of  ])ri)- 
perty,  there  is  no  laoit  imnu  that 
ihej  should  accumulate  with  a 
angle  buiker  than  in  the  pockets 
of  a  largo  number  of  persons.  The 
tnie  onl,  the  evil  of  ^Mst,  is  the 
aocQjnnlation  of  unused  commodi- 
ties, clnttef!  «:hops  htkI  stuffed  up 
wart'liousi  s.  I'nau  a  want  of  will  to 
embark  on  new  commercial  ven- 
tures, or  even  to  keep  up  old  ones. 
The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  a  great 
trade,  the  cotton  or  China  trade, 
were  snddenly  to  cease ;  bat  I 
repeat  the  reality  is  in  the  region 
of  commodities.  What  occurs  at 
the  bank  is  merely  that  mi 
iucreai>ed  number  of  persons,  the 
banker  and  his  natural  borrowers 
tncladed,  have  the  power  of  buying 
and  are  nnwilHng  to  use  it.  They 
can  purchase  goods  if  tliey  choose ; 
they  may  bu}''  food,  clothiug'  nm\ 
tools,  because  the  stoc  k  of  existing 
commodities  partly  belongs  to  them. 
They  can  set  labourers  to  work, 
and  commence  new  nndertaldngs. 
Bat  they  do  not  choose  to  do  so  in 
the  case  of  distmst  supposed.  In* 
diistrv  is  paralysed:  sliopkocpri*s 
and  artisans  sutler;  the  goods  lie 
unused,  aud  uo  work  or  profit  is 
made.  Such  is  the  action  of  dis- 
trost,  the  results  being  anrested 
labour  on  one  side,  am  on  the 
other  an  accumulation  of  titles 
to  commodities,  of  purchasing 
power  contained  in  coin  and  notes 
in  tlic  reser%*es  of  bankers.  They 
ilms  acquire  an  excessive  share  of 
the  currency,  for  the  very  simple 


reason  that  trade  being  slack,  there 
is  a  smaller  capaeitr  in  ti^e  paUic 
to  hold  carrency,  there  are  fewer 
transactions  which  call  for  the 
arrency  of  these  tools  in  baying  and 

selliiiLr. 

Credit  leads  us  on  to  bank-notes, 
the  culprits  to  ^^  hich  the  genei-al 
misunderstanding  of  that  simple 
thing,  currency,  is  mainly  due.  bo 
not  bank-notes  enable  a  banker  to 
lend  more  than  he  otherwise  would 
be  able  to  do  ?  Aud  if  so,  the  more 
bank-notes  he  ha.s,  in  he  not  just  so 
jtiQch  the  more  capable  of  gmiitiiig 
accommodation  to  trade  ?  And 
are  not  bank-notes  a  form  of  credit^ 
and  consequently,  do  they  not  prove 
that  credit  is  a  creative  force^  and 
mmltiplies  resources,  and  furnishes 
ui<  ;iT)<  for  lendinrr  These,  and 
tliouglits  like  these,  spring  up  in 
bubbling  abundance  in  the  minds  of 
nuMtt  persons  who  talk  about  banks 
and  currency.  The  bank-note  is  the^ 
true  miracle- worker.  When  men 
cannot  find  lenders,  or  get  advances 
on  consols,  what  so  natural  as  to 
cry  tluit  there  are  too  few  bank- 
notes, and  that  a  larirer  supply  of 
these  magicul  operators  would  make 
evety  one  rich  and  comfiyrtable  £- 
Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
the  bank-note  rr ally  is  and  can  do,, 
and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  mnoimt  of  power, 
if  any,  which  it  places  m  a  banker's 
hands. 

A  bank-note  then  is  a  form  of 
carrency,  in  other  words  an  mstru-- 

ment  of  exchange,  for  the  purpose* 
of  enabling  the  ownership  of  pro>. 

perty  to  pa?s  into  one  man's  hands 
from  another's.  It  is  not  itself 
])ro]H'rty  oi'  capital,  beyond  that 
part  of  a  farthing  which  it  has  cost 
to  manu&ctore,  bat  a  title  to  capi- 
tal, an  acknowledgment  of  debt,  a 
liability  to  pay,  a  promise  to  pay  on 
demand.  Nothing  bat  disastrous 
confusion  can  come  of  calling  a 
bank-note  capital.  Its  convenience 
is  so  great  in  effecting  exchanges  of 
commoditiea  and  payments,  that  it 
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is  fonnd  1)V  experionro  t1i;if  the 
pnhHc  iriwillinrjto  «^^ive  some  thirty 
millions  sterling  tor  the  use  of 
those  pieces  of  paj^r  ;  that  is,  the 
public  has  thirty  millions  of  bank* 
notes  and  more  in  its  bands ;  and 
ihough  it  might  on  any  day  de- 
mand payment  in  gold  for  all  this 
qnantity,  and  with  tliat  gold  might 
purchase  wine,  sugar,  timber  and 
tea  from  abroad,  it  deliberately  pre- 
fers to  retain  these  no?*'^.  snli-ly  for 
their  convenieuce  as  curnMicy.  It 
is  on  tills  ihct,  a  fact  supplied  by 
experience  ;ilone,  that  the  issue  and 
use  of  bank-notes  are  I'ounded. 
Every  Bank  of  England  note  has 
cost  one  hnndred  shillings  in  ^oods 
or  coin  to  procnre ;  and  the  public 
willingly  submit  to  pay  this  snm 
ioT  them  on  aocoimt  of  their  nse- 
Ihlness  in  making  payments  and 
exchanges. 

A  nfitnral  fitness  for  the  business, 
Avliieh  need  not  be  discussiMl  in  this 
plac  e,  has  made  bankers  the  usnal 
issuers  of  notes.  What  is  the  nature 
of  this  operation  ?  Li  is  the  sale  of 
a  tool  which  is  employed  in  making 
small  })ayraent8  and  effecting  ex- 
changes of  [troperty.  The  banker 
offers  to  the  public  an  instnunent 
of  exchange,  generally  as  usefiil  as 
a  sovereign,  and  Yery  ofben  farmoce 
convenient;  it  i^erforms  the  same 
identical  work  as  the  snveroicrn, 
thoiiurli  commonly  applied  t(»  trans- 
actiniis  and  payments  of  a  somewhat 
di  fie  rent  nature.  80  far  as  he  is  an 
issuer  of  notes,  the  banker  ditfers 
absolutely  in  no  respect  from  a 
tradesman  who  has  goods  to  sell : 
ha  supplies  to  the  public  a  tool 
which  is  of  ^reat  ser>Hce  in  con- 
ducting a  portion  of  the  commcroe 
of  the  oountiy.  Sometimes  here* 
ceives  the  price  of  his  wares  in 
actual  gold  :  mi^re  frequently  ho 
accomplishes  the  snle  by  the  will- 
ingness of  his  enstomers  to  take 
these  t^TKils  as  a  dischai-Lre  of  debt*s 
due  tA>  them  by  the  bank.  The  fifcct 
that  a  banker  keeps  a  shop  and 
ofos  a  xmML  oonuaodity  ftvr  sala  is 


the  central  idea — the  key  wlr'cli 
explains  the  whole  of  the  lm7>k-iiote 
system.  It  is  the  root  of  the  matter: 
by  its  help  everj'thuig  connected 
with  bank-notes  becomes  intrlfi. 
gible.  Almost  every  misconoeptioii 
about  the  relations  of  currency  and 
banking  ma^  be  traced  either  totbe 
non-peroeption  of  this  elementary 
but  very  commanding  fact^  or,  if 
perceiTCfl.  to  ihv  failure  to  recot,'- 
nise  in  it  the  cardinal  prineiplf  of 
a  I'j'per  enrn'ncy.  On  the  one 
side,  the  banker  obtains  a  command 
of  capital,  a  purcliasing  power 
worth  one  hundred  shillings,  for 
a  mere  trifle ;  to  the  extent  that 
the  pubHc  will  buy  the  article  tbe 
banker  has  a  clear  increase  of  mem 
for  all  the  Amotions  of  his  bsnk. 
On  the  other  side,  as  the  bank-nttte 
is  similar  to  every  other  article  on 
sale  in  the  shops,  and  is  snhjert  to 
proeisely  the  same  trene^ffl  laws,  vye 
reai'li  the  fnndf^nn  n :  1 1  infe?vii  '('. 
that  the  public,  si  J  the  piil'lio 
aliJiie,  determines  tlie  (piniitiry  o! 
bank-notes  that  it  want^»  uud  ^vill 
pay  for.  Nothing  but  the  ejtis- 
ordinary  determination  of  people  to 
find  mysteries  in  currency  couKl 
ever  have  kept  the  world  blmd  to 
tile  truth  that  bank-notes  follow  tbe 
universal  rule  of  all  commodities, 
and  that  it  is  the  buyer  and  not  the 
srller  who  «;ett1es  how  mnny  of  tbeni 
sliall  be  hontrht  i\m\  nsed.  The 
notion  thai  the  issners,  tliat  hankers 
of  any  kind,  can  infinenec  the  quan- 
tities sold  and  put  forth  of  tll«e 
articles,  is  one  of  the  strangest  that 
ever  deluded  acute  and  intellig'ent 
men ;  they  might  just  as  reasonsWy 
have  maintained  that  it  is  the  hat- 
terR,  and  not  Uic  number  of  hemh 
which  require  to  be  covered,  that 
regulate  the  quantity  of  Im^ 
circulation.  The  absurdity,  wlmh 
is  so  quickly  perceivetl  when  hats 
are  spoken  of,  becomes  instantl) 
invisililo  when  bank-notes  are  dis- 
cussed. ^ 

But  I  shall  be  told,  do  not  bsakwrB 
possess     power  of  enlarging 
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ifisae  of  notes  P  They  have  a  manifest 
interest  to  induce  the  public  to  take 

as  many  of  their  notes  as  possible, 
for  thev  thereby  obtain  the  T>r;r(»  of 
these  notes — one  hundred  shilling's 
— for  what  doe^  nir)t  cost  a  farthing. 
Is  it  not  a  ikci  that  they  do  practi- 
cally possess  a  reiy  considerable 
power  in  expanding  their  issnes  at 
pleasure  ?  Fut  '  sale '  in  the  place 
of  the  raisleadiii'::  vrovd  'issues/ 
anfl  the  nb^nrdiry  oi'  tlu'-  e  questions 
at  tmce  becomes  ajjparent.  Can  any 
sho])riian  increase  his  sales  at  plea- 
sure 1"  What  would  be  thought  of 
the  intelligence  of  a  man  who  could 
pat  snch  a  question  ?  Why  is  it 
more  rational  in  the  mouths  of 
great  bankers  and  mrreliants,  and 
high  authorities  in  political  eco- 
nomy ?  Thc-y  fire  pi-obably  deceived 
by  tiie  circumstajicc,  that  us  a 
banker  can  grant  or  refuse  a  loan 
at  pleasnre,  ho  may,  if  he  is  so 
minded,  make  it  a  condition  of  a 
loan  that  it  should  be  taken  out  in 
hank- notes.  He  may  affix  such  a 
eouditi'in,  no  doubt ;  ljut  what  will 
he  gam  by  it  ?  Will  he  escape  by 
its  help  his  real  character  of  a 
tradesman  offering-  goods  for  sale? 
Manifestly  he  will  not.  If,  in- 
deed, he  could  persuade  the  bor- 
rower to  tiike  n  picture  or  a  .statue 
th'.it  he  dcsir-<l  to  rid  of.  then, 
no  doubt,  he  couiil  «.'ii"ect  Ids  object : 
he  would  never  sec  the  picture  or 
statae  again.  Bat  bank-notes  have 
this  pecnliarity — ^that  they  mnst  be 
repaid  on  denumd;  and,  unluckily 
for  the  banker,  they  come  back  for 
ptivment  wli;  n  mnrc  nre  piislu^l  into 
the  worlf!  than  tij^fie  i.s  v.ork  for 
them  to  do.  The  borr«>wer,  whom 
we  supposed  to  have  been  forced  to 
take  notes,  immediately  pays  them 
away  or  lodges  them  in  a  bank; 
and  as  these  recipients  haye  no  nse 
for  them,  tliey  rrturn  them  at  once 
to  the  i'<«niricr  ^^ank'-r.  And  what 
tin  71  is  Ills  puhition  r  He  has  mode 
an  atlvance  to  a  customer,  and  he 
has  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
notes  returned ;  in  otlier  words^  he 


has  granted  a  loan  ont  of  his  re- 
soorces,  which  have  receired  no 
angmentation  whatever  from  the 

notes.  The  sum  repaid  on  the 
presentation  of  the  notes  is  the  real 
loiin  made  to  the  borrower ;  a 
fact  which  disposes  of  the  question 
whether  a  banker  has  the  power,  by 
enlarging  his  issnes,  to  extend  his 
business,  and  to  grant  increased 
accommodation  to  trade.  Ko  man, 
who  uufh  r-^tands  that  a  bank-Tiotti 
is  a  tool  oliered  tor  sale,  rnn  (^vcr 
speak  of  ovcr-i.ssues  ;  and  no  one 
who  talks  of  issues  of  convertible 
notes  being  contracted  or  expanded 
at  will  by  the  Bunk  of  England,  or 
any  other  issuer  in  the  world,  knowB 
thr  miture  of  a  bank-note. 

-Many  persons  imag-ine  thnt  ll.'V 
have  n  fntt'd  this  vicnv  of  bank-notes 
and  ilit:r  iunetion.s  by  pointing  to 
the  immensely  augmented  qnantity 
of  these  tools  held  by  the  pnblic  on^ 
varions  occasions,  especially  when 
the  t(  rrorsof  a  panic  have  laid  ludd 
of  rlh'  TTiind-j  of  bnnkors  ami  ilieir 
lit'posiTors.  2so  mistake  can  be  more 
complete.  To  maintain  that  a  bank- 
note is  a  tool,  b<my  ht  by  the  public 
accordinsf  as  it  has  payments  in 
which  t  o  <  niploy  them,  does  not 
preclude  the  assertion  that  the 
demnnd  ihv  this  particular  co-rrtmn- 
dity  fluctuates  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  cnnformity  with  the  same 
general  law  a.i  any  other  com- 
modity. More  clotmng  is  nsed  in 
winter  than  in  summer ;  the  sale  of 
railway  tickets  follows  the  opposite 
rule:  why  should  not  .similar varia- 
tions  takr>  place  in  the  purchase  and 
employnieiit  of  bank-notes  ?  When 
business  is  very  bnsk,  and  there  are 

w 

many  paymeiits  going  on  in  the 
City  and  elsewhere,  more  bank-notes 
are  wanted,  and  the  issues  are  en-. 

larged  by  a  very  natural  process. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  tr:idc  is 
slack,  and  the  shojis  and  \vai*e- 
hnn«es  nro  not  busy,  paynieut^  are 
reduced  in  number,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  bank-notes  is  to  flow  bac& 
to  the  issnm.    The  demand  fer 
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notes  by  the  public  reaches  its 
severest  spasm  when  failuri's  have 
alarmed  the  public,  and  depositors 
exhibit  symptoms  of  distrust;  for 
at  Ruch  times  the  use  of  notes  is 
vastly  auerinentcdbv  two  coTicurrent 
causes.  The  n-jtayinciit  of  deposits 
is  demand ctl :  they  are  carried  away 
in  notes,  and  sometimes  extensively 
hoarded  for  a  short  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bankers,  not  know- 
ing to  what  extent  they  may  be 
caUed  upon  to  repay  deposits,  lay 
ap  increased  stores  of  notes,  to  be 
ready  against  any  emergency.  These 
two  causes  are  capable  of  greatly 
increasing  the  quaniity  of  notes  out 
in  circulation:  the  public  wants 
more,  and  can  hokl  more.  This  ex- 
ceptional UHe  of  notes  seldom  lasts 
lonjLjf :  few  men  in  Kngland  iiice  to 
hoard,  and  the  bankers,  though  not 
onite  so  quickly,  i-ecover  confidence. 
On  Black  Friday,  in  last  Hay,  the  use 
of  notes  in  the  City  was  enonnons ; 
for  depositors  were  withdrawing 
their  accounts  incessantly.  Very 
many  depositors  were  paid  in  notes, 
and  so  the  notes  travelled  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  the  City  all  day. 
But  the  notes  had  done  their  work 
by  the  evening  ;  if  they  were  taken 
out  of  one  bank  they  were  lodged 
in  another:  and  the  majority  of 
them  were  replaced  by  next  morn- 
ing in  the  Bank  of  England. 

Such  flnctoations  of  demand  are 
incident  to  all  commodities;  and 
therefore  that  the  public  should  re- 
quire more  notes  at  one  season  than 
at  another  discloses  Tiotliing:  excep- 
tional in  this  particular  tool.  The 
really  important  matter  is  that  the 
supply  should  be  adequate  to  the 
demand  ;  and  no  case  has  ever  been 
proved,  w  here  persoiis  who  were  in 
want  of  bank-notes,  and  had  really 
saleable  property  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase them,  were  unable  to  procure 
them. 

With  respect  to  the  second  class 
of  banks — those  which  do  not  issue 
bank-notes,  and  amonc^t  these  the 
Bank  of  Kngland  ranks  foremost—* 


they  are  simply  buyers  of  notes 
according  to  their  wants.  They 
fi>rm  a  part  of  the  general  pubii^ 
and  stand,  in  the  same  position  to- 
wards currency  as  any  private  person 
or  timler.  AVhat  tiiey  are  con- 
cerned to  have  is  the  tissuranee  that 
whenever  they  want  to  purchase 
notes,  tliey  shall  be  certain  of  find- 
ing a  full  sujjply  for  sale  at  the 
issuing-shop ;  that  is  all.  And  as  a 
fact,  I  affirm  that  the  supply  of 
bank-notes  has  never  been  defiaent. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  I  shall 
point  out  presently. 

*  But  surely,'  people  will  answer, 
*  the  reserves  of  bankers  are  mainly 
made  up  of  bank-ni)tes.  Bank- 
notes are  w  hat  hankers  pay  cheques 
with ;  bank-notes  are  what  their 
reserves  must  have  in  i*eadiiicss: 
an  increase  of  bank-notes  must 
therefore  imply  increased  strength 
in  the  reserves.  Banks  are  s&r 
and  stronger  when  there  are  abun- 
dant issues  of  bank-notes. '  The  fact 
is  true ;  the  inference  absolutely 
false. 

Reserves,  it  i.s  true,  are  composed 
chiefly  of  hank- notes  :  but  wdiat  is  a 
banker's  rebcrvc  r  how  is  it  creattrd, 
and  by  what  process  is  it  regulated? 
The  reserve  is  the  dilfercuco  be- 
tween the  amount  which  a  banker 
receivea  and  the  amount  which  he 
lends.   It  owes  its  existence  to  the 
obligation  the  banker  lies  under  to 
pay  his  debts  suddenly  and  on  de- 
mand.   If  it  were  possible  so  to 
conduct  the  banking  business  as  to 
make  the  repnymcnts  of  borrowers 
exactly  corres})ond  %vith  the  de- 
mands of  depositors,  there  would 
be  .scarcely  a  necessity  for  any  re- 
.serve  at  all.    But  this  cannot  be: 
people  who  keep  accounts  at  banks 
must  have  the  power  of  drvw^f 
out  the  sums  standing  to  their  credit 
at  any  moment  they  please;  and 
consequently  a  banker  must  Wb  a 
reserve.    A  banker  must  pay 
debts  on  demand.    In  this  respect 
he    only  resembles   ever}'  other 
member  of  the  community.  JSverj 
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man  is  Ixmnd  to  pay  his  debts  on 
demand.    The  peculiarity  of  tlio 
banker's  position  consists  in  this 
only,  that  if  he  does  not  actoally 
pty  his  debts  at  once,  his  business 
IS  destmyed.  whilst  a  man  who  at 
the  moment  had  not  ca.sh  to  i^ive  to 
bis  creditors  would  suti'cr  Utile  in- 
i      tiiiciice,   if  solvc'Ut,  from  the 
itfuaal  to  pay.    A  banker,  there- 
lore,  is  very  sensitive  abont  his 
mesas  of  paying  all  possible  de- 
msnds-^aboat  his  reserve,  as  it  is 
cidled;  and  when  times  are  bad, 
aud  depositors  seem  likely  to  re* 
claim  their  deposits,  he  likes  to  see 
many  notes  in  that  reserve ;  and 
the  feeling  rises  up  in  the  whole 
i  aiikinrr  fmtemitv  that  there  is  some 
iii^6tenuu.>  connecLion  between  their 
nrserves  aiid  what  they  cull  liu 
circulation — that       the  number  of 
bank-notes  put  forth  by  their  issners. 
Tlus  is  a  thorough  mistake.  The 
reserve  of  a  banker,  even  if  he  is  an 
imier  of  notes,  has  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  circulation  than  the 
euh  of  a  manufacturer  or  brewer, 
or  odier  great  employer  of  labour. 
In  seasons  of  coninii'rcial  difficulty 
it  is  very  iiuporlant  iudeed  for  the 
banker  to  have  a  strong  reserve ; 
bat  that  streiigtli  in  no  way  de- 
pends on  the  4uanuty  of  nolens  in 
drculatioii,  but  upon  the  manner  in 
which  he  manages  his  business. 
If  he  baa  advanced  loans  on  se- 
corities  always  capable  of  being 
^ised,  if  he  has  g^ven  credit  to 
debtors  on  whose  repa^Tnents  he 
can  safely  reckon  to  the  day,  and 
:f.  :ls  his  loans  fall  in,  he  does  not 
rtia'W  them,    the    reserve    is  al)- 
*jhit<.'lv  eertain  of  bi  iiiu'  stroni^, 
Vutther  few  or  manj  notes  are 
going  about  the  countrj'.  There 
iWer  is  any  difficulty  in  getting 
noney  for  a  thoroughly  saleable 
conunodity ;  the  circulation  will 
t^ways  pour  in  ample  streams  to  a 
Wnki  r  in  such  a  condition.   But  if 
lie  has  invested  or  lent  on  Becurities 
which  cannot  be  realised,  or  realised 
(mij  with  ruinous  loss,  if  his  debtors 


belong  to  ^a  clasa  of  men  who  are 

themselves  in  difficulties,  or  if  he 
restlessly  persists  in  renewing  ad- 
vances or  granting  fresh  loans  as 
his  debtors  repay  their  debts,  then, 
manifestly,  his  reserve  will  ra2)idly 
become  weak,  and  no  amount  of  notes 
on  sale  at  the  shops  of  the  issuers, 
and  no  attempt,  ii'  he  is  an  issuer, 
to  force  the  public  to  buy  and  liold 
more  of  his  notes  than  they  rec^uire 
for  making  the  payments  eflected 
by  bank-notes  will  save  him.  It  ia 
not  the  actual  amount  of  the  re- 
serve which  is  the  most  importtint 
circumstance  connected  with  it,  but 
its  tendeney  to  rise  or  fall.  If  the 
I^ank  of  England  ehosc  to  order  the 
Diseount  Otliee  t<.)  diseount  no  more 
bills,  it  might  pile  up  a  reserve  as 
in^h  us  a  mount^iin.  It  is  the  moral 
pressure  felt  by  bankers  not  to 
offend  mortally  their  customers  by 
putting  a  stop  to  all  loans  which  is 
the  chief  source  of  the  weakness  of 
banking  reserves — that  is,  of  the 
reserves  of  good  bankers— even  in 
the  worst  times.  The  state  of  the 
circulation  has  no  signiHcance  except 
so  far  as  tliere  is  a  disposition  to 
hoard  in  the  jmblii;  mind.  In  such 
a  case,  more  notes  can  be  issued, 
bec^inso  there  are  more  buyers  for 
use  J  aud  a  good  issuing  bank  juay 
then  undoubtedly  increase  its  ic- 
souices  by  placing  additional  sup- 
phes  of  notes  in  its  reserve.  Thia 
is  one  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
demand  for  this  eommodity  which  I 
have  shown  to  be  incidental  to  it, 
as  to  all  other  commodities;  and  if  tha 
public  is  willing  to  buy  more  pieces 
of  paper,  Avhieh  cost  nothing,  either 
with  a  Imndiud  shillings  cash,  or 
with  an  aeknowledgment  that  a 
debt  of  a  hundi'cd  skdlings  due  by 
the  banker  has  been  discharged, 
the  issuing  banker  acquires  an  in- 
crease of  means.  It  is  the  wilUngr 
ness  of  the  public  to  buy  more  notes 
— and  I  mean  bj  buying,  the  inten* 
tion  to  take  the  notes  into  con- 
sumption, so  to  speak,  and  not 
to  return  them  to  the  banker  for 
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payment — which  gireetheadditional 
resource  to  the  bank,  and  not  the 
state  of  the  circnlation  in  itself,  so 

far  88  it  exhibits  small  or  hiri^a 
figures.  If  the  public  will  not  hold 
more  notes,  rooms  fall  of  notes  in 
Tlircadneedk'  Strrct  rnn  do  abso- 
lutely notlnH^-  ior  b;r.iia  rs.  If  the 
Bank  paid  dchts  or  made  iuans  wnth 
them  in  the  laominjL,',  the  excess 
above  the  holdinn;  power  of  the 
public  would  infallibly  have  to  be  re- 
paid in  the  evening :  in  other  words, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  Bank 
wonld  find  itself  landed  in  the  re  riilt 
that  the  advance  of  the  morning  luul 
been  made  with  the  gold  given  for 
the  rr-rrtteri!ig  notes  in  the  eveinng" ; 
and  that  gold  would  bo  un  uncom- 
pensated diininiition  of  its  rcseiTe. 

This  analysis  yields  the  result 
which  the  TTirfstigation  into  the 
natui'o  of  a  banker's  i*esonrees  lia«I 
tanght  us  to  expect.  We  have  seeu 
tiiat  they  are  composed  of  debts — 
claimB  against  the  shops  and  ware* 
honses — ^which  the  banker  receives 
from  one  set  of  pei^sons  and  transfers 
to  anotlier ;  and  the  amonnt  of  notes 
in  circulation  no  7T»ort?  enters  into 
this  rnlcnlntion  of  means  than  the 
niiiiilMr  nCliorses,  plon'.rhs,  or  steam- 
engines  in  daily  use  in  the  conntry. 
All  circulation  thet)ries,  therefore, 
which  connect  the  resources  of  a 
banker,  and  his  ability  to  grant 
loans  and  discount,  with  the  number 
of  notes  employed  liy  the  pnblic — 
except  snch  a  number  as  the  pnbKc 
reqmres  for  use  and  will  not  send  in 
to  be  paid — are  wholly  destitnte  of 
truth  and  importance.  A  non-issu* 
ing  banker  gets  vn  buying  power 
ont  of  Tiotrs :  be  Itas  to  pnv  for 
them  at  the  full  pnee  for  vvliicli  he 
cnn  pass  them  on  to  his  customers. 
The  issuing  banker  does  aci^uiro 
purchasing  and  lending  power  from 
ihe  notes  which  the  pnbtie  will  keep. 
He  obtaina  a  hundred  shillings 
firam  the  pdblie  ni  one  form  or  other^ 
and  he  pays  for  tliem  with  a  piece 
of  paper  which  costs  less  than  a 
farming;  in  &ct^  the  pubfienay  he 


regarded  as  one  of  his  depositors, 
who  takes  a  promise  to  pay  as  his 
security,  because  he  can  torn  that 
promise  to  pay  to  very  nsefbl  lo- 
count  in  paying  wages,  keeping 
change  in  his  till,  and  other 
of  his  bnsiness.  The  rxtcnt  to  which 
the  puldie  will  buy  tliese  ])Ter(  s  ni' 
jm])er  in  important ;  for  tluit  t  x- 
•  tent  determines   how  mnch  pui- 
chasing  power  the  banker  can  get 
out  of  the  public  and  transfer  to 
borrowers  and  owners  of  bills.  Bst 
when  once  this  quantity  of  notes  so 
held  and   kept  by  the  public  is 
passed,  all  talk  about  the  cirenlatio& 
is  a  pure  waste  of  words ;  for  past 
this  limit  the  banker  has  no  contixtl 
over  tbo  ciiT'ii^ntif  n.  or  means  of 
aeiiiig  up<»i'.  :i!ui  ihroii'^ili  it.  And 
as  for  the  r>  >.l'i  v(  s  ut'  non-issuing 
bankers  —  thai  is,  of  almost  the 
whole  banking  world,  the  liauk  of 
England  included — they  areenfcirelj* 
unaffected  by  the  amonnt  of  dm- 
lation  of  notes  so  long  as  they  an 
obtain  the  few,  relatively  to  the 
magnitude  of  their  business,  which 
they  employ.    They  require  a  small 
quantity  of  money,  of  cash,  of  coin, 
nnd  Tir>tf  s  ;  but  to  get  them,  they 
nmst  }>ay  for  them  :  and  so  loii'::  ;i-> 
thcru  IS  enougli  of  them  on  sa!i  — 
and  there  always  has  been  enotii/h— 
ad  thought  about  tlie  amuuut  of 
issues,  over-issues  or  under-issues, 
inflated  or  contracted  circalatioB, 
action  of  the  circulation  <m  tiie  nie 
of  interest  and  discount^  is  ^ 
purest  and  most  gratnxtons  self* 
torment  imaginable. 

I  come  now  to  the  application  oi 
the  preceding  analysis  to  the  np- 
tntioji  which  disturbs  sn  many  ininiiij 
>'(>sj)i-('tiiiir  the  Bank  Art  of  1^44' 
its  ])rovisi<>ns  are  repivseuUid  a* 
having  sorely  aggravated,  if 
caused,  the  severity  of  the  late  coiB- 
mercial  pam"c.  Its  champions,  oa 
the  other  hand,  vaunt  thi^  bat  ibr 
tiie  salutary  management  of  the 
paper  issues  enforcwi  by  this  Ac^ 
tin  distress  would  ha\^  been  ten- 
fold more  ifltmae.   Whieh  of  tfaese 
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two  views  is  correct  ?  I  answer, 
neitlier — boib  are  eiitirel3r  mistakm. 
Both  the  attack  aad  the  defence 
proceed  on  the  fabe  hypothesis  that 

bank-notes  liave  a  special  connec- 
tinn  v.-\th  tliscomit  find  the  money 
riKirket — that  lliev  beloni?  to  the 
banking  business  more  peculiarly 
than  to  any  other  trade. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  Act  dsak 
with  only  a  portion  of  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  means  of  bankers,  for 
that  thirtieth  includes  coin  as  well 
as  not<^?«.  On  the  yvvj  face  of  tlie 
matter  it  is  n  anspareutly  absurd  to 
suppose  that  regulations  a  Uttle 
more  or  a  little  less  foolish  about 
so  insignificant  an  element  of  the 
banking  trade  should  have  any 
effect  worth  mentioning  on  the 
power  of  the  bankers  to  lend  or  to 
discount. 

2.  Secondly,  we  have  seen  that  the 
resources  of  bankers  are  composed 
ef  debts  generated  by  sales  of  com- 
modities, debt^  embodied  in  war- 
rants of  various  kinds,  debts  due  by 
the  stock  of  commodities?  in  exis- 
tence, pnrclnising'  power  whicli  can 
be  enforceti  at  pleasure,  aud  wluch 
the  banker  transfers  from  one  set  of 
persons  to  another.  Gash,  that  is 
coin  and  notes,  are  for  the  hsnker 
what  th^  are  finr  the  brewer,  the 
cotton- spinner,  or  any  other  trader, 
instruments  for  pa}*iTi!^  some  of  his 
liabiiitics — ^nicro  1(K)1s  of  payment, 
and  in  n<»  sense  the  stuj>ie  of  liLs 
business.  If  this  Act  had  swept  away 
notes  altogether,  the  banking  trade 
would  have  gone  oft  all  the  same : 
the  only  difference  would  have  been 
that  tho  public  would  lirivo  lost  a 
cheap,  li'-rlit.  liaudy.  and  niD.st  con- 
venieiit  to*)!,  and  woidd  have  been 
compelled  to  have  lai^er  recourse 

to  one  that  was  dear,  heavy,  oom- 
bnms,  and  inooBvenient. 

3.  I^it  thirdly,  what  is  this  Act 
which  is  so  fiercely  debated  ?  What 
is  its  nature  ?  \Vlmt  does  it  do  ? 
Leavin<^  out  of  consideration  ^t8 
enactnieuts  i'esp<  ctingcountry  notes, 
it  is  simply  an  Act  to  regulate  the 


reserve  to  be  kept  for  the  payments 
on  demand  of  the  notes  called  Bank 
of  England  notes.  I  repeat — ^it  pee* 
scribes  the  extent  and  mode  of  keep- 
inp:  TT'^crvc  ;  and  it  docs  ab- 

solutely nothing  <  l-(\  Before  1844, 
the  directors  of  the  iJank  of  Kng- 
liiiid  manag^  this  reseiwe  (not 
their  banking  reserve  only,  but  the 
reserve  for  securing  the  oonrerti- 
bilzty  of  the  note)  as  they  pleased ; 
now,  they  are  iiitirely  reheved  of 
this  fnnctifn,  Vne  is-sninir  of  the 
notes  is  tak^  ^a^\■:;  v  iVom  them,  and 
is  vested  in  a  sell'-aeting  piece  of 
mechanism,  which  has  received  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  manner  of  act- 
in  g  from  Parliament.  '  GKve,*  says 
the  law,  'fifteen  millions  of  those 
pieces  of  paper  to  the  hank  called 
ihv  Jiatik  of  Kiirrlnnd,  and  let  it  sell 
lliem  to  the  piililic,  and  do  wliat  it 
pleases  with  the  proceeds.  For  every 
other  note  which  the  public  is  will- 
ing to  buy,  take  the  gold  with  which 
it  is  bouf^t  and  keep  it  in  your 
cellar  in  case  of  need.*  That  is  the 
whole  nf  the  Act. 

4,  Fom'thly,  v.  ithwimt  object  n  as 
this  done  ?  Let  Mr.  Thoni.suii 
Hankey,  MJ?.,  formerly  i;c>vcrnorof 
the  Bank  of  England,  answer: — 
*  The  great  object  of  the  Act  of  1 S44 
was  to  secure  at  all  times,  and  under 
ever)'  possible  contingency,  the  con- 
version of  everv  l>ank-Tiote  into  crold 
when  presented  for  pnyment.  This 
object  has  been  comijletely  success- 
ful, and  the  directors  have  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  matter.'  This  is 
excellent  and  accurate:  it  is  Hie 
sole  pur|)ose  accomplished  by  the 
Act  of  1844.  On  principle,  this 
purpose  is  most  leti-itiinate,  for 
convertible  notes  riipiire  a  trust- 
worthy reserve.  But  the  legisLttion 
^  1 844,  nevertheless,  though  sound 
and  unobjectionable  in  principle, 
was  sn])(  1  fiuoTis;  the  Bank  of  £ng^ 
laud  stood  in  no  need  of  such  an 
Act.  for  its  i'r('<b't,  owing  to  the 
L»"ood  manat;'"' ^'1' nt  of  the  directors, 
iiaii  been  absolutely  untainted  since 
1819.    It  entailed  a  severe  penalty 
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foL'  being  superfluous.  As  Mr. 
Thomson  Hankey  remarks,  *  The 
effict  of  ibe  Act  has  undoubtedly 
been  to  secure  the  possession  to 
this  country  of  a  much  larger 
amount  of  gold  thsA  in  all  pro* 
bability  the  directors  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  hold.' 
Most  true :  a  much  larp^er  metallic 
reserve  has  been  enforced  by  the 
Act ;  and  as  the  Bank  of  Eiiijflaiid 
note  was  ]H'rrectly  safe  before  1844, 
and  is  not  one  jot  sai'er  now,  except 
theoretically,  the  additional  gold 
compelled  to  be  stored  in  the  vaults 
is  so  much  pure  waste  and  loss,  and 
the  capital  with  which  it  has  been 
purchased  has  been  rendered  un- 
productive,  and  for  the  time  anni* 
hilated. 

Mr.  Thomson  ITankcT's  descrip- 
tion of  Nvliat  \  1 K '  Act  intends  and  does 
is  exact  ami  u  ac  ;  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  it  will 
hohl  equally  good  of  the  intentions 
and  aim  of  the  authors  of  this 
statute.  It  has  been  publicly  as- 
serted that  the  influential  wrtter.who 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  been 
the  parent  of  this  measure  has 
confessed  that  he  aimed  at  miti- 
^ting  commercial  panics  by  tlie 
due  reprilation  of  the  currency,  and 
that  experience  has  tau<z:ht  him  that 
he  has  entirely  failed  in  his  design. 
That  every  attempt  to  act  on  dis- 
count and  the  money  market  by 
means  of  the  currency  has  failed, 
and  will  ever  fail,  is  certain;  and  if 
any  such  aim  was  really  cherished, 
it  betrays  that  those  who  enter- 
tained such  ideas  were  profoundly 
ignorant,  however  eminent  their 
position  or  authority,  of  the  nature 
and  functions  of  currency.  No  man 
who  mixes  up  currency  with  dis- 
€K}unt  and  baukii^^,  understands 
what  currenev  is  and  does. 

5.  But  what  is  the  complaint 
brought  against  the  Act  of  1 844  r 
Itrestricts  the  supply  of  baadc-notes. 
Let  UB  hear  'Mr,  Thomson  Hankey 
again;  he  will  furnish  us  with  some 
very  remarkable  and  instructive 
words* 


"But,  admitting'  that  more  reaiir 
money  was  requii-ed  in  1865  than  in 
1845' — an  admission   wluch  Mr. 
Hankcj  does  not  make — *  the  supply 
of  currency  in  this  conntry,  ie. 
gold  and  bank-notes,  forming  to- 
gether the  only  legal  tender,  is  only 
limited  by  the  amount  of  ^old  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world,  for  we 
can  always  obtain  what    grold  we 
mny  require  by  simply  g-iving  our 
commodities  in  exehancfe.      It  is 
merely  a  tjuestion  of  tiiiie.  But 
what  has  the  Government  or  the 
Bank  of  Bbgland  to  do  with  ^the 
supply  of  r^dy  money  ?  Beady 
money  has  never,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  in  any  country  in  the  world, 
been  supplied  by  the  Government ; 
it  has  always  been  ]irovided  by  the 
individuals  wlio  want  it.     All  that 
our  Government  has  e\'er  under^ 
taken  to  do  is  to  stamp  any  quantity 
of  gold  brouL^ht  to  the  Mint  into 
gold  coin,  thus  indicating  its  w'eight 
and  purity.     There  is  no  limit  to 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  may  be 
coined,  bevond  the  limit  of  the 
power  of  me  individuals  to  obtain 
the  gold,  and  in  Hk6  maxmer  then^ 
is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  bank- 
notes which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
J^riTik    of  Enujland,    althou<^]i  the 
directors  are  bound  to  i-etaiu  all  the 
gold  brought  in  beyond  the  stipu- 
lated 15,000,000/.,  so  that  it  is  an 
absolute  fact  that  them       no  liinU 
placed  hy  law  In  ihis  ccnmtry  on  the 
amount  of  goldandbank-notes  which 
may  be  used  in  circulation^  except- 
ing that  all  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  beyond  fifteen  millions  must 
be  represented  by  an  equal  amount 

These  are  admirable  words,  fnll 
of  clear  insight  into  the  practicJ»l 
working  of  currency.  Wnultl  that 
merchants  and  high  authorities  m 
])olitical  economy  would  i^Tite  Ul 
the  same  style  ;  and  it  is  much  to  he 
regretted  that  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey 
should  be  sounconsdons  of  his 
superiority  on  currency,  as  to  vSbc 
his  readers  to  such  productions  as 
M.  Wolowski's  articles  in  the 
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(hs  Deux  Mondes,  and  the  memorial 
of  the  Bristol  ChamberofCommeroe. 
The  tminteUigible  ebmuenB  that 
vnderlic  these  performances  never 
conld  enter  into  the  sound  and  manly 
imderistnTidinir  of  Mr.  Htiukey. 

6.  But,  retorte  the  City,  this  is  the 
exact  point  which  we  complain  of ; 
\re  cannot  gi  t  the  notes  without 
paying  for  them.  What  we  want^ 
is  to  have  them  lent  to  us  on  onr 
mflre  credit;  and  if  the  Bank  of 
Knir^and  wore  alloNvod  to  lend  them 
to  us  \vitliout  ]i:iyiuent,  there  -vroiild 
be  7iH  .i  e  noten,  and  we  should  ob- 
tain liiem  ourselves  more  easily,  and 
loaiiB  would  be  more  abnndant^  and 
trade  would  be  relieved. 

No  doubt  the  distinction  bctwocn 
Mr.  Thomson  Hankey  and  the 
trmornl  viow  of  the  City  is  fiiiida- 
menta).  Yor  Mr.  TlK^nison  llaiikry. 
plainly,  a  bank-not^j  in  a  tool,  ;ui 
instrument  of  exchange,  bouglit 
and  paid  for  by  the  pnbHc,  of 
which  the  (juantity  in  use  is  de- 
termined, not  by  the  sellers,  but  by 
the  buvei-s  alone.  For  the  City,  the 
bank-note  is  tht;  woi-ker  of  niiraeles, 
a  |>iece  of  paper  which  enables  the 
Bank  to  lend  what,  mthout  it,  the 
Bank  would  not  have  to  lend,  a  bit 
of  money  which  is  not  paid  for  by 
the  bayor,  but  which  gives  him  the 
means  of  paying  his  own  debts,  or 
purchnsinrr  what  ho  bkes',  a  commo- 
dity of  whir-})  rliere  is  an  unbounded 
power  of  consumption,  of  which  the 
public  never  has  enough,  and  there- 
fore which  has  no  natnral  limit 
which  defines  and  regulates  its  nse. 
It  never  occnrs  to  the  City  that  the 
bank-note  is  an  article  wbicb  li;is  to 
be  bon<r^t  :  the  notion  always  is, 
that  it  In  ^(>inethin<4  whieb  co.st.«?  the 
seller  no tliiii«^,  and  which,  therefore, 
he  can  snpply  .with  ease  to  any  one 
who  asks  mm  to  lend  it.  The 
slightest  reflection  suffices  to  expose 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  idea.  It 
is  quite  tme  tbnt  n  mnn  who  bor- 
rows n  note  froiu  the  Hank  ran  l'O 
and  puy  with  it  a  debt  he  owes  to  a 
tradesman  in  Che^nide ;  bat  what 
wiU  the  tradesman  do  with  it? 


There  is  the  pinch  of  tlie  niatter. 
The  tradesman  wants  a  certain 
number  of  such  notes  for  carrying 

on  his  business  ;  he  will  retain  these, 
aiirl  tbey  will  rirenlate  about.  But 
what  if  lie  has  enoucrb  of  them,  nben 
his  debtor  brings  Itini  a  new  lot? 
Clearly  \w  will  pass  them  on  to  his 
banker,  who  in  tnm  will  imme- 
diately send  them  into  theBank^ 
and  the  Bank  will  have  to  bny  and 
pay  for  them, and  its  money,  and  not 
the  note,  will  be  really  and  trulv 
the  tliiuLT  which  is  lent  to  its  bor- 
rower. In  a  word,  the  nnmbcr  of 
notes  which  all  the  bankers  of  Eng- 
land together  can  lend,  cannot  by 
any  circumstance  exceed  the  quan- 
tity which  the  public  will  keep  in 
its  hands  for  use  in  making  these 
payments  whieli  it  finds  mo.st  eon- 
venient  to  make  hy  tlic  aLfrucy  t>f 
bank-notes,  and  in  maiutuiniiif;  the 
stock  required  to  provide  against 
the  natural  fluctuations  in  tho 
amount  of  these  payments. 

But  there  are  many  whom  no 
reasonincf  can  convince.  To  those 
then  who  still  assert  tl)at  the  Aet 
of  1 844  restricts  tho  number  of  bank- 
notes needed  by  the  public,  I  would 
put  the  question ; '  On  what  distinct 
occasion  were  Bank  of  England 
notes  ever  deficient  since  1844? 
What  specific  instance  can  they  pro- 
dnre  in  proof  of  the  fact  ?  '  A  creat 
banker  probably  would  say  that  lio 
would  have  felt  great  comfort  on 
Black  Friday  if  he  had  known  that 
theBank  of  Englandhad  twoorthrco 
millions  of  notes  to  lend  him,  if  he 
was  hard  pressed  by  the  run  from 
his  depositors  durin<^^  the  day;  and 
this,  he  would  add,  the  Bank  of 
England  could  not  do,  because  it 
had  no  longer  the  power,  as  in  old 
days,  of  issuing  as  many  notes  as  it 
chose.  But  what  does  this  asser- 
tion— and  many  are  the  gpreat 
bankers  who  made  it,  when  they 
clamoured  for  a  suspension  of  the 
Act — amount  to  ?  To  nothing  less 
than  this,  that  the  cjuuntity  of  a  com- 
modity consumed  is  determined  by 
the  sellers  and  not  by  tho  buyers. 
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Their  allejratioii  involves  this  gro- 
tesque absurdity.  It  is  ahnost  ludi- 
crous to  imagine  the  chairman  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank 
walking  oyer  to  the  Bank  pairionr^ 
and  arranging  with  the  GoTemor 
of  the  Ba)ik  of  England  that  tke 
public  should  buy  and  hold  two  or 
three  ailditional  millions  of  bank- 
notes. In  Avhat  vr-.'H'ct  would  thcv 
differ  fmm  a  meeting-  of  largo  iiat- 
makfis  decreeii'c  thnt  an  extra 
100,000  hats  slioukl  be  sold  tliat 
day  ?  The  London  and  Westmin- 
ster Bank  form  a  part  of  the  public. 
I  shall  be  told,  they  are  in  want 
of  additional  notes.  I  answer, 
they  have  always  been  able  to 
have  as  many  notes  as  they  de> 
manded :  I  challenge  a  denial  on 
this  point.  But  with  what  object 
do  they  want  these  nntc«;  ?  To 
jrivc  to  their  depositors  if  they 
rush  in  for  a  rejiayment  of  their 
de|x>sits.  And  wliat  will  the 
depositors  do  vviiL  them  ?  In  one 
way  or  other,  send  them  back  to 
the  Bank  for  cash,  and,  as  before, 
the  Bank  has  lent  out  of  its  own 
cash  three  milUons  to  the  London 
and  Westminster.  We  are  iJways 
landed  in  this  same  result  at  last 

It  would  promote  au  easier  nnder- 
staiiding  of  the  point  if  those  who 
talk  of  restriction  won  M  lay  dowu  a 
clear  and  iinmistukeublf  tt-st  In'wkich 
the  exitsteucc  ot"  a  deficit  iicv  nii-rlit 
be  recognised.  1  iiuve  heard  the  lacl 
given,  as  a  proof  of  a  scarcity  of 
bank-notes,  that  on  Black  Fnday 
adirances  on  consols  or  ez<^eqiier 
bills  conld  not  be  procnred.  Bnt 
this  is  no  proof  at  all.  It  only 
shov.  ^  rliat  there  were  no  bnyers  of 
or  lenders  npon  such  securities, 
nothing  more.  An  officer  suddenly 
ordered  to  India  is  often  obliged  to 
sell  for  30/.  a  horse  worth  100/. ;  or 
he  may  have  tried  in  vain  t<j 
borrow  money  on  soiiiu  cottages  at 
the  extremity  of  Scotland.  Who  has 
ever  heard  these  facts  cited  as  proof 
that  there  were  too  few  bank-notes 
in  circulation  ?   Yet  thousands  of 


})eoplo  cried  out  duiiiig  the  panic 
that  saleh  euuld  not  be  made  in 
Mincing  Lane,   and  loans  could 
not  be  borrowed  from  bankers 
beoanse  there  was  a  aoaroity  of 
bank-notes.     When,    in  former 
times,  a  large  payer  of  wages  fennd 
him  sell  short  of  silver  change,  he 
would  give  a  prominm  for  a  bag  of 
shillings ;  here  there  was  a  proved 
(Ictirioney  of  silver  coin.     Again,  it 
is  an  event  of  thiilv  occnrrenrc  tiiat 
the  instniment  of  cui  rency  culled  a 
bill  becomes  deficient.    1  In-  Roths- 
childs    may    require    to  remit 
loOyOOoZ.  to  St.  Petersbargh,  and 
may  find  only  90,000^.  of  bills  im 
Russia  on  sale  in  London ;  radHr 
thanenoounicr  the  risk  and  expense 
of  transmitting  the  debt  in  bulUon 
they  wonid  compete  lor  these  bills 
and  c^ve  somewhat  more  for  them 
than  par.   The  ri.se  in  the  exchanijre 
above  par  is  a  decisive  proof  of  a 
deheiency   of  the   currency  took 
called  bills.     Bnt  who  has  .  ever 
spoken  of  a  premium    ou  bank- 
notes P    I  know  of  no  other  pnMf 
of  the  deficiency  of  bank-notes  bat 
the  ezisteDce  m  soch  a  preminm 
given  for  the  possession  of  the  notes 
as  distinct  from  any  other  fin'm  of 
money :  and  I  have  sever  he<nnl  i  hat 
such  a  premimn  was  ever  asked  or 
given. 

But  surely,  it  will  be  said,  the 
constantly  recurriug    necessity  of 
suspend incr   the   Act  in  times  of 
crisis  is  a  diiect  proof  thai  it  ia^ 
jnrionsly  restricts  the  supjdy  of 
bank-notes.     It  proves  no  soch 
thing ;  all  it  shows  is  the  belief  of 
a  large  nnmber  o£  person  >  ^hai 
there  is  soch  a  restriction.  They 
may  be»  and  no  doubt  arc,  emiuest 
•men,  great  bankers,  heads  of  colossal 
establishments,  imperial  mon  hante, 
and  even  Chancellors  of  tlic  Kxi  ii«- 
quer,  but  it  does  not  ^■u]lo^^  that 
because  they  are  wealtliy  luid  con* 
duct  vast  operations,  tiiat  therefore 
they  are  Infidlible  on  commeree,  or 
even  naderstaiid  currency.  A  sick 
maa  is  eager  thai  some  newreme^ 
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should  be  tried  ;  a  drawmnff  maa 
catches  at  a  straw ;  a  terrified  City, 
grtraning  under  tlic  agony  of  the 
money  market,  rushes  into  the  belief 
that  a  cure  may  be  found  in  some 
nostrimi  or  ^jn'cifie.  '  Populiis  viilt 
dccipi.'  A  City  man  hates  to  be  told 
that  bank-notes  can  do  nothing  for 
him,  and  that  commercial  pro- 
sperxtj  depends  entirelj  on  the  way 
in  wliich  bnatiess  is  conducted. 
These  petitioners  for  a  suspension 
mfiv  be  Gfrenf  nnthorities,  but  they 
arv  mortal  all  the  bJime,  and  sus- 
ceptible, like  others,  of  delusion; 
aikd  thai  the  suppoeitioii  that  a 
SBspenaion  of  the  law  will  give 
relief  \r  a  delusion  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fiict  that  not  a  single  ad- 
ditional note  was  given  to  the 
biiiiking^  workl  by  tli"  snspciision. 
The  Law  was  not  brokuu :  not  one 
note  more  was  issued  thau  would 
have  come  out  without  the  sospen- 
flion.  The  sufipension  may  nave 
operated  as  a  cure  on  the  imagina- 
tion :  it  did  nothing  whatever  in 
the  world  of  fact. 

To  this  fact  newspapers  have  re- 
plied that  the  condition  annexed  to 
the  suspension  hj  the  Government^ 
that  it.  should  not  bo  carried  out 
except  under  a  Bank  rate  of  i  o  per 
cent.,  rendered  it  ineffectual.  Such 
astatemont  proceeds  upon  n  rndical 
mi«ronco]ition  of  the  nutui*e  of 
currency  ;  it  assumes  tliat  tiie 
supply  of  the  instruments  of  ex- 
change act  on  the  money  market 
and  the  rate  of  discount;  and  this 
id  thefundamt'  ntal  error  of  the  City 
on  cnrrener.  And  it  is  Dbvious  fur- 
ther, that  if  tlu"  offer  of  bank-notes 
uu  loan  (for  this  is  the  hypothesi.s) 
at  lo  percent,  is  rejected,  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  an  overwhehuing  crisis 
or  need  of  help,  lo  per  cent,  long 
continued  would  no  doubt  cripple 
toide  seriously,  but  lo  per  cent,  for 
short  loans  in  the  hour  of  distress, 
when  to  find  money  instantly  is  to 
live  cr  (lie,  \b  a  matter  of  small 
account. 

Two  words  in  conclusion : — 


1.  The  word  ^capital'  pkys  a 
large  part  in  those  discussions. 
Like  the  word  'monty,'  it  is  the 
victim  of  a  most  illeg-itiinato  use, 
■^vliicli  is  the  ]>arent  of  enilU •^s  con- 
l  u^iiMi.  Cheap  money  '  and  *  dear 
iiionty  '  are  m»).st  inaccurate  and 
misleading  expressions,  except  when 
it  is  meant  that  gold  is  cheaper 
now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Henrys.  Pi^ually  inaccurate  is  it 
to  call  notes,  bills,  exchequer  bills, 
consols,  or  any  other  form  of  dt  Vif, 
or  obligation,  capital.  One  might 
as  truly  call  the  title-deeds  of  an 
estato  eapitaL  A  bank  is  thus 
often  loosely  said  to  have  ioo,ooo^ 
capital  in  consols.  It  has  no  such 
thmg.  It  possesses  an  annuity: 
the  capital  it  gave  away  when  it 
boiii^lit  the  consols.  It"  the  pos- 
Stjssiun  of  the  annuity  i?^  capital, 
then  the  same  citpit.il  is  reckoned 
twice  over.  It  is  the  same  with 
an  exchequer  bill  or  any  other 
bill:  the  man  who  holds  the  goods 
has  the  capital;  the  nolder  of  the 
bill  has  a  claim,  n  iK  bl,  but  no 
capital.  It  wotiM  V>  •  ahsurd  to  say 
thatbotii  liie  bill  jmd  the  goods  ai*e 
capital :  there  is  <mly  one  capital. 
A  bank  that  has  received  a  million 
of  deposits  lias  got  no  capital,  ex- 
cept so  nnich  of  it  as  is  composed 
of  gold  and  silver  (*nin  :  it  possesses 
a  jx^wcr  of  obtaiiiinii'  r;i]>ifnl,  hwt 
till  couunodities  are  procured  with 
this  power,  it  is  so  far  destitute  of 
capital.  Debtor  and  creditor,  bor- 
rower and  lender,  landlord  and 
tenant,  morfcgagor  and  mortgagee, 
note-issuer  and  note-holder,  cannot 
pfjfjs'cHH  the  same  capital  at  the  same 
moment  ;  it  cannot  be  reckoned 
twice  over.  Credit  cannot  gent  ruie 
fresh  capital ;  it  can  only  transfer 
the  use  of  it  from  one  man  to 
anotlitr. 

2.  The  principle  explained  above, 
that  the  numb(»r  of  not(  s  which  can 
circulate  is  limin  <l  by  the  sperific 
want  wliich  the  public  has  for  tbeir 
use  in  making  particular  payments, 
renders  the  (question  of  free  banking 
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perfectly  intelligible.   Free  l):iTiking  for  thin  evil ;  n  ImTilcor  can  he  com- 

is  claimed  us  procurinu:  fresh  re-  polled,  as  in  America,  I  believe,  to 

sonrces  for  commerce ;  it  is  resisted  ppve  security  to  tbe  State  in  crovrni. 

AS  sure  to  jiromote  over-issues,  ex-  ment  stocks  for  evtry  note  he  puts 

travagant  speculatioTi,  and  panics,  into  circulation.  that  is 

Both  sides  are  in  error,  both  pro-  done,  the  question  of  free  banking 

<seed  on  a  fiilse  principle.    Tree  becomes  one  of  convenience  onlj, 

liBnJking  cannot  get  more  notes  into  and  of  a  diyision  of  the  profits  of 

nse,  because  it  is  the  buyers  and  issuing  notes  between  competing 

not  the  sellers  who  decide  how  bankers.   But  the  competition  itself 

large  shell  be  the  consumption  of  is  harmless  ;  it  <mnnot  generate  the 

any  commodity ;  neither  can  it  add  circulation  of  a  single  note  beyond 

to  the  resources  of  bankers  if  the  what  the  r'ountry  requires  for  r.«;e 

public  is  not  in  want  of  additional  in  carryinfj  on  its-  business  ;  for  use 

notes.     On  the  other  hand,  free  in  mnkini;  those  special  and  par- 

banking  can  Avork  miscliief  in  one  ticular   piiyments   for    wliich  the 

way  only,  by  enalding  bad  bankers  bank-note  is  the  appropHate  tool 

to  issue  notes,  and  then  to  lose  the  So  how  can  inflation,  or  excessiT© 

snms  which  the  public  has  paid  to  specnlaiion,  or  panics,  or  oppressiTe 

procure  them.    The  banker  fiiils,  rates  of  discoant,  or  any  other 

the  public  loses  its  money,  and.  horror  come  from  free  banting 

much  distress  is  the  consequence,  based  on  security  lodged  for  every 

Such  was  the  calamity  with  which  note  issued  ?    Others  may  be  able 

England  was  visited  in  1825.    But  to  say:  I  cannot^ 
a  complete  remedy  can  be  provided 
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CIRCIIMSTANCBS  ordained  that 
Westbrook  and  Oliviashonld  not 
meet  again,  after  that  OTening,  for  a 
very  long  time  to  come.  Great 
changes  were  to  take  place  in  the 
Vnterral:  jet  so  little  did  Julian 
foresee  anything  of  the  kind  that, 
as  he  went  to  bed,  lie  laid  out  plans 
for  prosecuting  the  suit  which  he 
had  only  seriously  couunenced  that 
night.  Ho  was  not  a  tnan  easily  to 
be  discouraged ;  he  liavl  uot  a  duubt 
in  his  own  capacity  to  overcome  all 
Olivia's  scmplee  and  win  her  af- 
fection— if  he  continued  in  the  tame 
mind.  Bat  he  was  aware  this  win- 
ning  wonld  require  time,  and  more 
peneireranoe  than  he  had  yet  brought 
to  bear  on  any  similar  task.  Fate 
l^owever,  it  appeared,  was  against 
Mm. 

Olivia  was  alarmed,  at  an  early 
hour  tiic    following   moriiiiifj,  by 
hearing  that  her  father  was  very 
ill.  She  flow  to  his  room,  and  found 
him  speechless,  his  face  drawn  npon 
one  side,  his  whole  appearance  in 
Ike  space  of  a  few  hours  haying 
undergone  a  shocking  change.  He 
had  parted  from  her  the  night  be- 
fore, an  erect,  hale,  noble-looking 
old  man  ;  slie  found  him  lit  Iplf'^s-, 
broken-down,  distigured,  his  iiiiiid 
i*iid  his  speech  alike  attected  by  the 
paralysie  which  had  struck  him. 
The  best  advico  from  London  was 
telegraphed  for,  and  for  days,  nay 
weeks,  Hr.  Marston's  condition  was 
heldtobemostcritieal.  The  doctors 
did  not  conceal  from  Olivia  and  her 
brother  that  a  second  such  attack 
must  in  all  probability  ]irovo  fatal. 
At  IcTifrtli,  however,  after  a  long 
uiter\-al  of  anxiety,  durinfr  which 
tl\e  daughter  watcl KM  1  by  her  fatlier 
'^th  uuiemittiiig'  eare,  thei-e  was 
to  evident  chancre  for  the  better  in 
▼OL.  LXXV. — KO.  CCCCXLVI. 


the  old  nian*s  state ;  the  muscles 
of  the  &ce  seemed  gradnalljr  to  re- 
lax, the  tongue  was  loosed,  and  the 
left  arm,  which  had  hung  helpless, 
he  could  now,  in  a  measure,  use.  The 
powers  of  the  mind  and  memorj 
Rtill  remained  affected ;  it  was  pain- 
ful to  see  the  efforts  he  made,  with 
his  recovered  speech,  to  rprall  and 
to  discuss  past  events :  and  the 
doctors  held  out  no  liope  thai  in  this 
respect  he  could  be  again  as  he  had 
been,  before  this  shock  to  his  system. 
But  even  thus  much  gained  was  a 
great  deal — a  great  deal  for  which 
that  lo\'ing  daughter  thanked  Qod 
on  her  bended  kuees,  after  watching 
hour  by  hour,  through  the  long 
warm  days,  and  half  the  short  warm 
nights  of  June,  every  varying  shade 
npon  the  old  man's  faee. 

During  these  weeks  she  saw  no 
one.  Mrs.  Pom  fret  called  or  sent 
daily  ;  and  it  was  a  very  congenial 
occupation  for  Aunt  Clo  (who  was 
of  no  sort  of  use,  otherwise,  just 
now),  to  receive  visits,  to  answer 
notes  of  inquiry,  and  to  run  afaoui 
among  the  neighbours,  dissemi- 
nating her  little  crumbs  of  news. 
Julian  Westbrook  called  several 
times :  but  as  he  found  that  Olivia 
was  invisilile,  and  as  he  had  no  par- 
ticular fancy  for  a  fvtc-d~f<'ft'  with 
^liss  Prin^-le,  he  contented  himself 
Willi  leaving  his  card. 

Who  sluul  say?  perhaps  it  was 
fortunate  that  just  at  this  time 
Olivia  Marston's  mind  was  too  pain* 
fully  occupied  to  give  more  than  a 
passing  thought  to  him,  and  that, 
whether  at  Cavei-ton  Park  or  at  the 
Cedars,  she  and  Julian  were  pre- 
vented from  meeting.  She  was  not 
in  love ;  but  it  was  not  very  far 
from  the  edge  of  the  prcripice 
which  overhangs  that  fatal  gulf  that 
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she  had  resolutely  tAkcn  lier  stand, 
and  with  avert pH  eyes  had  said,  'no 
fttrther.'  Julian  was  a  clever  fellow  in 
his  generation.  If  he  could  only  havo 
persuaded  her  that  ho  was  now  al- 
togetheracliangediiiaii,  aman  whose 
principlenothin^  would  shake^whoee 
oonatancj  no  tnal  would  affect — if 
he  could  only  have  led  her,  in  short, 
hj  imperceptible  degrees,  to  the 
▼eiy  eoge  of  that  precipice,  I  will 
not  undertake  to  say  that  the 
mit^ht  not  have  turned  giddy.  But 
FsitAj,  wliile  fi-ustmtincr  Westhruok'a 
plans,  Ixjt'riended  Olivia.  In  more 
ways  than  one,  it  will  Im  seen  that 
Mr.  Marston's  illness  proved  in  the 
end  to  be  a  Messing,  rs&er  than 
the  calanu^  his  ehudrein  natarall j 
considered  it. 

The  Pomfrets'  parfy  liad  taken 
place  in  the  first  week  in  Jane.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  in  July  when  Mrs.  Pomfret 
called  one  mominp^  early  at  the 
Cedars,  and  asked  to  see  ^liss 
Harston.  Her  father's  condition 
had  been  mending  now  for  the  past 
week,  and  Olivia  had  already  seen 
Hrs.  Pomfiret  and  her  daughter  more 
than  once.  She  had  bm  stmck 
with  Eiate's  looking  ill,  and  with 
lite.  PomfreVs  appearing  dii^irited, 
and  wae,  therefore,  in  some  measnre 
pr(»])ared  for  the  announcement 
which  the  latter  lady  was  come  to 
make. 

'You  will  he  surprised  to  hear 
that  we  are  all  going  abroad,  my 
dear  Miss  Marston ;  and  probably, 
1  think,  for  some  time.  Kate's 
health  has  been  giving  me  great 
anxiety  of  late,  and  the  doctors 
recommend  some  (3enna&  waters  for 
her  in  tlie  first  tnsianoe,  and  pro- 
bably, I  think,  a  warm  climate  for 
the  winter.  Then  Lionel,  poor  boy, 
sadly  req\iirrs  change  of  scene.  He 
wnll  accompany  us  :  and  I  hope  may 
recover  his  spirits,  witli  new  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  occu})v  his  mind. 
p!-ol)al>ly  niy  second  boy,  Harry,  will 
join  us  in  the  winter,  at  Nice  or 
somewhere.  He  expects  to  get  leave 


from  tlift  West  Indies,  where  he  is 
quarti»red  ;  so  we  slmll  be  cjuite  a 
lariro  party,  and  I  don't  think  we 
shall  be  in  a  hurry  to  retnrn.  I 
rather  want  Mr.  Pomfret  to  sell 
Cayerton.' 

The  olqects  which  the  good  lady 
had  in  new,  in  the  speedi  above 
recorded,  were  various^  In  the  finrt 
place,  Kate*s  disappointment^  cmiag 
to  her  mother's  mistaken  condact, 
which  had  led  her  to  fancy  that 
Rujiert  Marston  was  in  love  with 
her — this  was,  of  cuuree,  to  be  con- 
cealed, and  a  delicate  orgaiii.sation 
was  to  be  substituted  for  a  tem- 
porary derangement  of  the  heart. 
Kate's  common  sense  made  her, 
at  last»  see  that  there  waa  mot  a 
shadow  of  hope  that  Rupert  woiild 
ever  regaard  her  as  other  than  a 
pleasant  partner — that  he  would 
ever  hand  her  down  to  dinner  m 
preference   to   any  other  girl  he 
happened  to  bo  near.     Slowly  and 
reluctantly,    Mrs.   Pomi"ret*s  eytii 
had  hcvn  opened  to  the  samt^  tact. 

Anotlier  motive  in  ihi>  speech 
was  the  endeavour  (to  which  slie 
still  olimg)  of  making  Kiss  MargUm 
believe  tiiat  Lionel  had  soffered 
mnoh,  tiiongh  in  strict  ailenoe,  be- 
cause of  her ;  and  that  the  loss  of 
his  *  spirits  '  was  owing  to  her  un- 
qualified rejection  of  his  hand ;  the 
real  tnith  being  that  Mr.  Pomfret 
and  his  eldest  son  had  had  more 
than   one   jini mated  conversation 
upon  the   suliject  of  Miss  Julia 
Ropei-,  which  had  resulted  in  the 
elder  gentleman's  communicating 
to  the  lady's  father  his  intention  m 
cutting  his  son  off  with  a  shilling 
should  he  persist  in  manying  con- 
traiytohis  parents'  wishes.  Tlii* 
extreme  m^ure,  instigated  by  Mrs. 
Pomfret,  no  doubt,  was  not  witliont 
its  effect.     The  wily  tradesnuui. 
finding  that  he  would  have  n  ht*lp- 
less  and  ignorant  soii-in-law  tljA>wu 
upon  his  hands  to  sii|.j>oi  t,  besides 
the  possibility  of  a  large  tanjiJy» 
thought  tho  honom*  of  being  alKsd 
to  the  house  of  Pomfret  would  be 
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somfliwltti  clear^  Ixmght,  and  pni« 
dently  declined  it.  But  in  tiie  fiBar 
of  this  desperate  Leander  Hwim- 

minc^  oTcr  iVie  Hellespont  wliich  ln*s 
parenUi  had  provided  to  ob>tr  ':cL 
bin  marriage,  it  wjvs  advisable  to 
remove  him  fi*om  Hero's  neighbour- 
hood ferthwitli.  ThiB  was  really 
tlie  cliief  reaaon  for  their  reaolTing 
to  go  abroad  for  some  monthfl. 

It  was  as  well,  however,  thnt 
Olivia  shonlfl  feel  all  she  was  losing. 
We  are  s.iid  never  fully  to  appre- 
ciate what  we  have  possessed  till 
this  comes  to  pass.  Therefore  Mra. 
Pomfinet  threw  in  ihoae  artistio 
touches  about  their  lengthened  wan- 
der in  gjs  abroad,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  their  retnmin^  to  Caverton.  And 
then  hhe  waited  for  a  reply. 

*  I  thiidc  you  are  so  right  to  go,  if 
Kate's  health  is  likely  to  be  l)ene- 
fited,  Mrs.  Pomfiet.  I  thought  her 
looking  Tory  pale  the  other  da^; 
and  you  would  enjoy  a  winter 
abrt)ad,  I  envy  any  one  going  to 
the  South,  where  my  childhood  was 
spent.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  could 
come  with  us.' 

'  Thank  you,*  said  OliTia^  with  a 
smile  .  '  my  travelling  is  all  over 

now.  I  did  enough  before  I  was 
Htihteen  to  last  my  life.  You  will 
fill.!  mo.  in  all  probability,  growini^ 
in  tIic  same  place  when  you  return, 
wiihuui  having  passed  a  single  night 
away  from  the  Cedars.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  you  wiU  return  to 
Caverton.  I  thont^lit  yon  wert>  very 
fond  of  it,  Mrs.  Pomfret  ?  and  you 
have  ma'le  it  so  comfortable — so 
very  c»  <mibrtablo.  Why  should  you 
leave  it  ? 

*WeIl,  there  are  a  good  many 
reasons,*  replied  Mrs.  Pomfret,  dear- 
mg  her  throat  of  nothing,  and  end- 
ing with  a  dry  cough  ;  '  a  good 
vmnff  reasons  ;  but  T  need  ojily 
mention  one — the  Inmcntable  want 
of  society.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is 
doing  our  girls  justice.  Mary  will 
be  ready  to  come  oat  next  year,  and 
I  should  like  her  to  see  something 


of  ikB  world.  Now,  really  we  have 
such  a  wretched  set  here,  that  we 
might  as  well  he  living — don*t 

know  where.' 

*■  And  where  do  jou  think  of 

gomtr  r 

*  Lrt>ndon,  perhaps — I  don't  know. 
Nothing  is  settled  at  preaent.  Mr. 
Pomfret  ma]r  perhaps  take  a  larger 
place,  more  in  the  conntiy,  whwe 

■wc  may  have  rnunfy  society.  You 
will  write  to  me,  my  dei^,  won't 
you,  when  we  are  away  ?  * 

Olivia  shook  her  head,  smiling. 

*No,  Mrs*  Pomfret,  you  mustn't 
tmst  to  me.  I  hare  never  had  a 
correspondent  in  my  life,  and  I  have 
not  the  art  of  writing  ^Ub  letters 
about  nothing.  If  there  la  anything 
to  tell  you,  I  ])ronn«*»  to  let  you 
hear;  but  my  life  is  too  uneventful, 
and  I  am  too  little  accustomed  to 
English  composition,  to  undertake 
a  reffolar  correspondence  with  any 
one. 

Tt  was  said  laug-hinf^ly,  but  OUvia 
did  not  relent,  tliou^'-h  Kate  begged 
piteouslv  for  an  occasional  letter. 
She  would  promise  no  more  than 
she  had  done  at  first— to  write  if 
she  had  anything  to  telL  Ten  days 
later,  the  Pomnrets  were  actually 
gone.  The  great  dra^ving-^oom  at 
Caverton  went  into  bn>wn  hollnnd, 
and  a  padlock  was  put  upon  the 
It^dge-gate. 

Thus  Westbrook's  most  obvious 
and  natural  means  of  commnni* 
cation  with  Olivia  were  cut  off. 
The  following  week  he  rrxlo  down 
to  the  Cedars,  and  fouTuI  t  lie  ladies — 
out.  He  tried  vet  onee  again,  a  few 
<];iys  lat^^r,  before  he  left  town  ;  but 
with  no  better  success.  It  was  very 
provoking.  He  was  going  down  to 
Goodwood,  and  then  on  to  the 
moors,  for  the  1 2th  of  August ;  and 
after  that,  on  a  round  of  visits  in 
Seotland  ;  and  he  wonid  nr>t  be  in 
or  near  Lcmdon  a<j:ain  tor  tlii'oe 
months  at  least.  He  consoled  him- 
self, however,  ^vith  the  reflection 
that  the  tenor  of  01ivia*s  life  was 
very  even :  she  would  see  few  people, 
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and  she  would  go  nowhere  in  the 
intrnval,  to  disturb  the  impressiou 
he  was  pretty  confident  lie  had 
made ;  and  nt  the  end  of  the  three 
or  four  inoiiths  he  -would  return  to 
find  her  just  as  he  left  her — 
only  duHer,  and  therefore  more 
ready  to  prize  his  society,  llt^  liad 
quite  made  up  his  mind  that  in  tho 
coarse  of  the  enitnfng  winter  he  was 
to  relinquish  his  independence,  hj 
inducing  Olivia  to  become  his  ¥rife« 
The  short  time  that  was  left  him, 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  enjoy  his 
freedom,  as  best  he  mirrht. 

Tt  was  a  dull  November  day  when 
Julian  West])ronk  next  mounted  his 
hack  at  the  Albany,  atid  rode  down 
to  Fordiiighani.  The  fog  hnnp; 
about  the  river,  and  smothered 
everj'thing  that  lay  beyond  the  flat 
meadows,  and  the  ghostlike  skele- 
tons of  elms  on  either  side  of  him, 
as  he  rode  down  the  lane  towards 
the  Cedars.  The  last  few  leaves  of 
antonin  slid  noiselessly  through  the 
damp,  heavy  air  around .  The  colour 
of  everything;'  in  the  landficape 
seemed  to  be  blotted  out.  It  did 
not  look  like  the  satne  scene  he  had 
left,  scareely  four  months  before. 
As  he  drew  near  the  gate,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  a  board,  upon  which  was 
written,  'To  he  let  or  sold.  For 
particniam,  apply  to  Mr.  Book, 
honse*agent,  Idaddox  Street.*  He 
drew  in  his  rein  sharply,  and  sat 
there  frowning  at  the  board,  as 
though  he  were  unable  to  seize  the 
meaning  of  those  wnrds  ;  then  open- 
in  the  prate,  he  tAJuched  his  hoiise 
wit) I  the  spur,  and  rode  on  to  the 
ho\ise  at  a  smart  canter. 

The  shutters  were  all  closed.  It 
was  full  five  minutes  before  a 
woman  in  drab  came  to  the  door, 
and  in  answer  to  Westhrook's  in- 
quiries, told  hhnthat  Mr.  Marston's 
family  had  left  the  Cedars  some  two 
months  ago.  An  agent  had  bought 
the  place,  and  it  was  now  n^n'm  in 
the  market.  She  did  not  know 
where  Mr.  Marston's  family  had 
gone.    Had  never  heard.  Perhaps 


Mr.  Rook  knew.  All  the  furniture 
was  sold,  after  the  family  left — hj 
auction.  Couldn*t  tell  him  no  more : 
he  had  best  ^o  to  Mr,  Rook. 

But  when,  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, the  discomlited  Julian  a})})lied 
to  Mr.  llook,  the  latter  individual 
professed  himself  as  ignorant  of  the 
movements  of  the  family  as  the 
woman  had  done.  All  his  dealings 
were  with  Mr.  Rupert  Marston,  at 
Mr.  Claxton's  house  of  business,  in 
the  Ci<y,    Now  Julian  was  perfectly 
conscious  of  Rupert's  dislike  to 
him ;  and  he  returned  it.    He  felt 
an  extreme  repugnance  to  apphinir 
to  youn^  Marston  for  information 
about  his  sister :  and,  after  .«  ine 
deliberation,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  the  Pomfrets  could 
not  help  him,  he  must  leave  it  to 
time  and  chance  to  obtain  this  in- 
formation.  He  never  doubted  hut 
that^  somehow  or  other,  it  would 
turn  up  before  long. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

.    CSANGBD  fOBTUKBS. 

It  was  the  evening  of  theiztli 
August  —  of  the  dav  that  West- 
brook  was  begumiikg  his  campaign 
among  the  moors.   The  day  had 
been  one  of  those  few  of  real  sum- 
mer which  we  enjoy  in  JSngland ; 
its  close  was  clear  and  golden, 
promising  a  glorious  morrow.  The 
lib  i-ary  ^vinnow  stood  open,  and 
tlirou<rli   it  the  sweet   breath  of 
jasmine  and  honeysuckle  was  home 
from  the  clusters  that  hung  from 
the  trellis  around.    In  the  centre  of 
the  lawn,  Olivia  had  lately  ])iaced  a 
small  white  marble  basin,  round 
which  her  doves  settled  in  relays, 
drinldng  and  pluming  themselTes, 
and  then  fluttering  back  to  their 
dove-cote  in  the  elm  hard  by,  while 
others  of  their  family  replaced  them. 
Beyond,  and  in  strong  contrast  to 
file  white  marble,  the  frrecn-hlaok 
cedars  sent  their  long  shadows  af 
this  hour  eastward  over  the  close* 
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rimren   \sivm ;  while,  further  off 

a^in,  the  bro\m  barges  and  plea- 
sare-boats  q-lided  by  upon  the  sun- 
set river,  in  which  every  reed  and 
(kick-leaf  upon  the  opposite  bank 
was  retlectecl,  as  in  n  prolden  mirror. 
In  those  rich  meadu\v  laiidi*  yi>uder, 
which  looked  almost  metallically 
green  hy  this  light,  cattle  were 
feeding  lazilj  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, while  one  or  two  had  come 
down  to  the  water  to  drink,  and 
were  standing  in  it  knee-deep, 
whisking  the  flies  off  with  their 
tni!?:,  and  r!iisin{^  their  black  drip- 
pkiir  nmzzles  ever  and  anon  with 
m  air  oi'  (juiet  satisfaction. 

It  was  a  picture  eminently 
characteristic  of  England — of  its 
middle-class  respectability  and 
pltnty.  The  qniet  snbnrban  villa, 
with  ereiything  for  comfort  and  no- 
thing for  ostentation— that  marvel- 
Ions  carpet  of  green  velvet,  so  un- 
Uke  anything  that  is  known  by  the 
name  or  grass  on  the  Continent — 
the  lush.  d:mk  pastures  opposite, 
where  t)ic  heavy- uddercd  cattle 
were  feeding  in  sleek  eontentment 
— were  suggestive  elements  in  a 
■cene,  not  beautiful  perhaps,  but 
pfeaaantin  the  sense  thit  it  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  of  abundance, 
secnrity,  and  peace. 

Mr.  Marston's  chair  was  wheeled 
near  tiie  window.    He  sat  there, 
'^nxiT^g;  but  woke  from  time  to 
lime  to  obsTr\'e  that  it  was  ver^' 
Jark,  and  to  elicit  the  stereoty]ied 
rejoinder  from  his  dauL'l  t  'r  :  after 
which  he  relapsed  into  liis  former 
rtate  again,  quite  satisfied.  Olivia 
was  alone  with  her  father,  us  indeed 
ikc  generally  was  now.    Since  his 
^Dbcw,  she  liked  less  than  ever  to 
leave  him.   Annt  Clo,  finding  it 
betook  herself  constantly  to 
one  or  other  of  the  neighbours  to 
t(^.  whence  she  returned  at  ten 
nolofV  \^      Maek   silk  hood  and 
^tilc»ciiCii,   attended   by  her  maid. 
Ripert  often  came  home  very  late 
JM)w— sometimes  not  at  all.  An 
••riy  duiner  had  therefore  been 


established,  vriih  a  tea>snpper  at 

nine,  when,  if  Rupert  was  at  home, 
he  dined ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  long  suninier  evenings  Olivia 
and  her  father  were  alone. 

She  was  doing  nothing  :  she  was 
building  some  Spanish  castle,  I  be- 
lieve ;  for  her  eyes  had  a  dreamy, 
abstracted  look,  and  her  hands  lay 
listless  over  the  piece  of  tapestiy 
before  her,  whose  brilliant  colours 
contrasted  with  the  black  oak  chair 
and  dim  figure  of  the  old  man. 

On  a  small  table  stood  a  basket  of 
nectarines,  nv.  old  silver  elaret-jug, 
and  some  gla.sses.  The  last  rays 
of  the  sunset,  stealing  slantwise 
into  the  room,  lit  the  rosy-cheeki  il 
fruit  and  silver  flagon,  and  fell  upon 
the  snow-white  hair,  and  calm 
sleeping  majesty  of  the  old  man. 
And  then  the  shades  of  twilight 
gradually  swallowed  them  up,  and 
everything  in  the  room  grew  dun 
and  indistini't. 

I  have  dwelt  tlins  long  on  that 
home  picture,  tlie  taste  and  luxury' 
of  its  details,  and  the  tranquillity 
that  reigned  there,  l)ccanse  this  wa.s 
the  last  eveninu*  in  Olivia's  life  she 
was  destined  to  pass  in  that  house, 
nnder  the  same  conditions  of  peace 
and  secnrtty.  A  great  change  waa 
at  hand.  The  moment  was  come 
when  the  even  tontine  of  her  life  was 
to  be  broken  in  upon  ;  when  her  la- 
bour of  filial  love^  while  increased 
twofold,  must  vet  make  room  for 
Inisy  thought  and  aetion  in  other 
fields.  That  golden  summer's  even- 
ing she  often  looked  back  upon, 
dividing,  as  it  did,  two  distinct 
portions  of  her  life  from  each  other. 

It  was  haJf-past  eight ;  Hr.  Har- 
ston  still  dozed  r  it  was  too  dark  to 
read  or  work  without  lights,  and 
Olivia  was  loth  to  ring  for  them. 
She  sat  there,  watching  the  shadows 
deepening  on  the  liver,  the  purple 
veil  drooping  lower  and  lower  over 
the  heavens,  the  flat  green  meadows 
turning  to  dusky  grey. — when  a 
large  bat  flitted  past  the  wndow, 
almost  close  to  her  face.    She  in- 
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stinctively  drew  back  witli  a  shud- 
der, and  fuund  Kupert  standing 
beside  her.  He  had  come  in  so 
iioi8ele68l7<— contrarr  to  bis  nmxal 
liabit-**tilutt  Olivia  had  not  heard 
him.  He  raised  his  finger  to  his 
lips,  and  pointed  to  his  &iher. 

'Come  into  the  next  room,'  he 
said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper ;  *  I  have 
SOmotliinij  to  sav  to  vou.' 

His  sister  rose,  and  followed  liim 
witkout  a  word.  There  was  that 
in  her  brother's  inaiiner  wliich  told 
her  it  was  no  ordinary  communica- 
tion she  was  about  to  hear. 

*OKve,  you  must  prepare  your- 
self for  a  piece  of  bad  news.* 

She  said  nothing,  hut  sat  down 
on  a  chsir  near  at  hand ;  a  sndden 
weakness  came  over  her,  which 
made  her  distrust  her  own  strength. 
He  t<i(  rk  her  liand  in  both  of  his  ; 
he  felt  tliat  it  turned  iev  cold,  and 
he  waited  a  moment  or  two  before 
he  spok(;  au^ain. 

*  Olive,  a  great  misfortune  has 
beMIen  our  father.' 

*  Go  on ;  only  tell  me  the  worst  at 
once.' 

*He  is  ruined.  What  I  feared 
has  come  to  pass.  Iiosados  is  bank- 
rupt.' 

She  started  up,  and  threw  her- 
self into  his  arms. 

*  O,  Rupert,  our  poor  father ! ' 

It  was  all  she  ^aid.  She  lav  there 
quite  motionless  lor  sevend  minutes, 
and  her  brother  had  the  tact  to 
remain  silent  also.  He  knew  her 
deep  strong  nature  too  weU  to  at- 
tempt to  soften  this  blow.  It  was 
a  heavy  one,  but  she  would  rise 
up  from  it ;  ibr  it  was  not  of  a  land 
to  impair  energy  such  as  Rupert 
knew  his  sister  possessed.  Her 
first  words,  her  only  thoughts,  were 
for  her  father.  After  an  interval 
she  whispered — 

*  How  can  we  hide  this  from  him, 
Kupert  ?  It  would  kill  liim  just 
now  to  be  told  this.' 

*  My  darling,  sooner  or  later  he 
must  know  it.  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  break  it  to  him  when  and  how 


yon  will.  You  know  I  wouldn't 
have  grieved  you  with  the  burden 
of  this  heavy  anxiety  if  it  were 
possible  to  avert  its  conaeqnenoes 
m  any  way — if  there  were  the  re* 
motest  chance  of  our  being  able  te 
continue  living  herSy  surrounded 
by  comfort  and  luxury.  But  there 
is  not.  Everything  must  be  sold— 
servants —horses — e  verj' thi  n  g  given 
up.  Mr  father  will  have  yvrx 
little  beMik's  what  the  sale  of  tlie 
house  and  furniture  fetches.  There 
is  a  small  sum  that  belonged  to 
our  mother,  which  is  safe  in  the 
English  funds,  and  that  ia  all  that 
is  left  of  his  large  fortune.  It  is  a 
terrible  wreck,  OUve — a  terrible 
wreck !    If  he  would   only  have 

listened  to  me  instead  of  ' 

*Dear  Rupert,  don't  think  of 
reproaehinc:  him  now,  even  in 
thought;  only  let  us  try  and  shield 
him  from  the  Aveight  of  this  dread- 
ful blow,  which  he  will  feel  fnr, 
far  more  than  you  or  I  can.  It  is 
nothing  to  us  comparatively,  who 
are  young  and  strong ;  hat  think 
of  mm  in  his  old  age,  blind  sad 
helpless,  brooding  over  tiie  psst 
with  fruitless  r^ret— O,  Bupcrt, 
what  ^^  ould  I  give  to  spaxe  him 
this  !  ' 

*  God  knows.  Olive,  so  wntiM  I 
—and  I  have  thoTip-ht  of  little  else 
since  early  this  morriing,  when  the 
extent  of  the  calamity  was  miide 
knowu  to  me.    One  thing  I  can't 
be  sufl&ciently  thankful  for — that 
mv  &ther  ^ve  up  the  conduct  of 
all  his  afiaira  into  my  hands  whso 
he  became  so  ill.   It  renders  it 
much  easier  for  me  to  do  all  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  $h(mlil  be 
done,  at  once-— and  you  can  take 
your  own  tiTne.  Olive,  in  breaking" 
it  to  liim.   But  he  must  be  prepared 
for  tlie  chantre.' 

*  When  mast  it  come  ?  '  she  asked, 
in  a  low  voice.  *  When  must  we 
leave  the  house  ?  * 

*  Not  for  two  or  three  weeks.  1 
could  sell  it  to*moiTow,  but  hops 
to  do  so  to  more  advantage  by  jnit* 
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Hog  it  np  to  auction,  and  I  Bhall 

Iiave  it  advertised.  You  mnst  give 
the  servants  waruiii^'',  however.  I 
am  afraid  t  ven  Fritz  must  £^o.  Wo 
must  bimk  up  the  estt^bli^^hmuiit  as 
aooiL  as  poMiMe»  for  evory  day  is  a 
aenaam  dnan  on  onr  incomo.  My 
Htlaiy^  yoa  know,  it  ffaill. 
shall  not  make  up  altogether  more 
than  300?.  a  year.  The  chantyeinall 
our  ways,  Olive,  must  i)e  a  complete 
one.  Wo  mnst  come  into  Liondon, 
I  fear ;  for  even  omnibuses  and  rails 
ran  awa.^  with  a  great  deal  ont  of 
each  an  mcome/ 

*  And  Aunt  OloP  What  will  she 
do  ?  It  has  hetm  wry  trying  some- 
times, Hii])ert,  lier  being  with  us 
even  fiere  ;  how  much  \vor?»e  will  it 
be  in  our  poverty,  in  a  small 
lodgmg?' 

*  Bats  deeert  a  flJling  house.  Ton 
will  sec  that  Aunt  Clo  shows  no 
desire  to  follow  us  into  obscurity, 
Olive.  You  must  be  prepared  to 
lo.se  Tno-st  of  your  t'rieuds,  1  am 
afraid,  when  your  ways  and  theirs 
ai^  split  wide  asunder.' 

*  If  Aunt  Clo  leares  us  I  shall 
be  too  thankful,  Rupert  $  and  as  to 
friends,  the  Pomfrets  are  the  only 
neighbours  whom  I  can  call  so, 
Thev  nro  L'nne,  and  with  the  rust  I 
havr  no  vs  lish  to  keep  up  any  cuni- 
iiiaiiiuation.  Oh  I  ii'  1  coidd  only 
do  somelihuig,  BupeH,  to  get  money 
— something  to  help  to  support  my- 
self, and  not  to  be  a  burden  to  you  I 
Bat  I  feel  so  helpless  !  I  have  no 
accomphshraents  ;  I  am  not  even  a 
good  worker  ;  and  he,  poor  darling, 
will  require  my  attention  now  more 
than  ever.  I  couldnt  leave  him,  or 
else  I  might  perhaps  go  •* 

'Olive,  whatever  befalls  us,  as 
long  as  I  can  work,  remember  your 
place  is  by  my  father's  side,  where 
you  will  iind  enough  to  do,  my  poor 
child,  in  the  daily  drudgery  of  life, 
deprived  of  all  the  couii'orts  to 
wBicli  you  bave  been  aooostomed* 
Don't  think  about  work:  it  wiU 
oome  to  70a  in  some  form.  In 
advcnlfy,  a  woman  is  often  more 


helpful  in  other  wtys  than  in 

stitching.' 

(Jlivia  sat  down  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

*  Oh,  my  poor  father^liuw  will 
he  ever  bear  ihisP  I  dread  it, 
Rui)ert.  I  dread  telling  him  more 
— ^ar  more  than  the  poverty  it- 
self.   Gkid  help  him  to  bear  it !' 

'  So  He  will,  through  yon,  Olive, 
and  T  hope  a  little  through  me. 
Henceforward  wo  must  be  more 
closely  united  than  ever,  my  sister. 
We  are  alone  against  all  the  world, 
and  we  will  fboe  it  ooniageonsly.' 

The  next  morning,  after  a  sleep- 
less night,  Olivia  prepai-ed  to  tell 
her  iunit  of  the  great  change  in 
their  fortunes.  ^Miss  Priugle  Wiis 
at  lirui  incredulous  tis  to  the  extent 
of  the  nun  which  had  overtaken 
her  brother-in-law;  then  she  be^ 
came  loud  in  ber  reproaches  at  the 
imprudeuoe  which  had  brought 
nbout  this  result  ;  and  then  at 
last  she  was  silent.  What  her 
decision  would  be,  whether  or  no 
she  would  elect  to  remain  with  her 
impNoverished  relations,  was  yet  to 
be  seen.  But  Olivia's  mind  was 
now  wholly  oGoupied  with  a  far 
greater  anxiety.  That  >]eeple8S 
TiiVr^it  had  l)een  productive  of  one 
(iehiiite  resolve.  As  long,  and  as 
tiar  as  possible,  she  determined  to 
oonoeal  from  ber  iklher  the  oondi- 
tion  of  his  affairs.  She  hardly 
dared  hope  to  do  so  permanently. 
But  if  she  could  gradually  accustom 
his  mind  to  the  gre;>t  change  which 
must  take  ])lace  in  their  manner  of 
life,  the  danger  of  a  sudden  shock 
in  his  present  condition  would  be 
averted. 

The  doves  were  cooing  in  the 
sunshine  ;  the  fountain  was  bub- 
bling its  tale  of  jjleasantucss  and 
peace  :  never  }>ad  her  home  looked 
so  eliarniing  to  Olivia  as  it  did 
that  morning,  when  she  knew  how 
soon  now  it  Innst  all  pass  into  the 
bands  of  straiurairB.  She  drew  her 
chair  to  the  old  place  at  her  father's 
side^  and  she  steadied  her  voice  to 
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read  tbc  Times,  ns  usual*  from 

be;:^inniiig  to  end.  But  the  eye  and 
the  voioo  nlone  read  :  the  mind  was 
otluT  wliciv.  When  she  had  done, 
she  pill  down  the  paper,  and  said 
with  as  unconcerned  a  voice  and 
manner  as  she  could  command--^ 

•Father,  should  you  mind  very 
much  leaving  this  place  and  going 
into  London  ?  Rupert  and  I  have 
been  talking  over  it.  The  distance 
is  A  ery  inconvenient  for  him,  and 
lor  me,  too.  We  think  it  Avould 
be  much  better  if  we  were  to 
change  houses.  Perhaps  a  smaller 
house  would  do  for  us  in  liondon, 
you  know.' 

'  Change  ?  Leave  this  honsn  ? 
What  do  you  mean,  Olivia  ?  What's 
this— eh  ?* 

*  You  wouldn't  mind  it  for  Ru- 
pert's sake,  &ther,  would  you  ?* 

'  Wliat  are  you  talking  about^ 
child?  I'm  too  old— too  old  to 
change.  Wait  till  I'm  under 
gi'ound.  it  won  t  be  lonu-  Tlnpert 
can  ijn  to  LoTidon  if  he  iikes,  but 
you.  aud  Til  reiuain  here.' 

There  was  something  of  his  old 
decision — something  even  of  sharp- 
ness in  the  way  he  spoke.  Olivia 

hesitated  a  Tnonient  before  she  said, 

*  To  be  parted  from  Rupert  would 
be  a  gi'eat  sorrow  to  us  both,  father. 
He  hi  our  morning  and  evening 
star.  We  should  not  be  able  to  get 
on  at  all,  I  think,  if  he  were  to  go 
and  live  away  from  us  in  L(  1 1  u.' 

A  shade  passed  over  the  blind 
man's  face:  no  sij^hcrl. 

'  Perhaps  you  are  tired  of  your 
quiet  life  here,  Olive?* 

She  felt  the  blood  rush  into  her 
ihce:  she  was  glad  for  once  that 
her  &ther  could  not  see. 

*  Not  tired  of  its  quiet,  father— 
oh,  no  !  But  this  is,  perhaps,  damp 
—  damp  anil  to.u'g)',  so  near  the 
river,  and  surrou  nded  hy  t  rees.  Lon- 
don,  no  doubt,  would  be  healthier — 
better  for  us  in  all  ways.* 

*  You  are  not  feeling  ill,  are  you  ?' 
he  said,  hastily, 

'  Ko,  father.' 


*  It  can't  be  much  darker  in  Lon- 
don tlian  here— that's  one  thing,'  he 
muttered. 

*  And  the  lionses  are  much 
warmer,'  observed  hU  daughter. 
*  You  will  not  have  all  the  draughts 
you  haye  here.  Rupert  will  be 
home,  too,  a  whole  hour  earliet; 
and  leave  us  a  whole  hour  later 
than  lie  does  now.  That  will  be  a 
great  thing,  fathei-,  \von't  it  ?' 

*BuL  I  have  a  long  lea.se  of  ti;e 
house,  Olive,  and  i  won  t  part 
with  it  at  a  loss.  No,  no ;  Fd 
rathw  remain  where  I  am.* 

He  settled  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  as  though  he  had  relapsed 
into  his  former  condition  of  mind, 
aud  were  resolved  to  abide  in  it. 

*  It  seems,'  said  Olivia,  quietly, 
*that  the  Cedars  may  be  parted 
with  to  great  advantage.  At  least, 
so  Rupert  says.' 

Mr.  ^larston  turned  sharply  to- 
wards his  dau  L'hter,  hut  he  .said 
nothing.  The  mine,  however,  was 
.s]H  UTig.  liittle  by  little,  tlay  after 
day,  the  work  of  overcoming  his 
natural  repugnance  to  the  idea  of 
any  change  was  carried  further. 
Olivia  voluntarily  accepted  the 
position  forced  on  her :  to  pleose 
Kupert  and  herself,  their  father  was 
n.sked  to  make  this  Ljreat  Kaerifice 
ot  his  wishes  and  personal  couifurt. 
It  was  an  ungracious  office,  this 
apparently  selfish  pleading;  and  it 
moved  Olivia  to  tears,  seeing  how 
the  blind  man  dreadefl  all  that  was 
strange  and  unknown,  to  lind  him, 
in  his  undemonstrative  love  for  his 
children,  yielding  to  her  gentle  per- 
sistence. But,  having  once  brought 
his  mind  over  the  bar  of  roogb 
watei-s,  the  fine  old  man  ]et  himself 
drift  in  silence  whithersover  bis 
children  steered.  'J'he  weakening 
of  all  his  faculties  tended  to  thim 
result,  no  doubt.  And  tlie  decision 
which  Miss  Priugle  arrived  at  in 
the  course  of  that  week  helped 
greatly,  I  believe,  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  proposed  change. 

*  My  dear,  as  to  your  keeping  all 
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this  a  secret  from  your  papa,  it  is 
perfect  noneense,  you.  know.  Yoa 
Gtn't  keep  your  ulteied  oircuin- 
stances  from  him — how  rnn  you  ? 

Li  ving  in  a  poky  1  od  srin g,  \v  i  t  h  a  u  i  a  i  ( 1  - 
of-all-work  to  cook  voiir  dinner, 
my  dear,  how  in  it  to  be  dune  ? 
And  that  reminds  me  to  tell  you 
what  I  was  going  to  say  aboat  my- 
self. Mj  health,  aa  you  know,  is 
Tery-  delicate ;  Fm  oUtgcd  to  take 
CTeat  care  of  mvself ;  and  really, 
I  do  feel  as  if  T  shmiM  hf  in  yonr 
way,  ipy  dciU',  iu  a  lullginL^  and 
iivijig  in  the  very  different  w  ay  you 
moat  now.  And  in  a  confined  part 
of  the  town,  too.  No  1  mnch  as  I 
shall  reprret  leaying  you,  my  love, 
I  feel  it  would  not  Do  ricrht  to  in- 
dnlgt'  in  the  selHsh  wish  to  rfmain 
with  you,  though  1  .shall,  of  course, 
:*ee  you  very  constantly,  anil  1  hope 
to  be  able  to  take  you  out  by-and- 
hf  ,  when  yonr  affairs  are  a  little  set 
to  rights.  I  dare  say  they  won*t  torn 
out  as  iMd,  after  all,  as  you  expect*' 

Olivia  smiled — a  little  sadly,  per- 
haps. Had  she  been  eynieally  di.s- 
posed,  she  mip-hr  have  indulged 
her  inchnatiou  at  the  expense  of 
poor  hnmaa  nature.  As  it  was, 
she  onl^  assured  her  annt  (with 
entire  smcerity)  that  she  cordially 
approved  of  her  resolution  ;  and 
Olivia  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
a«ld  that  Miss  PrinLrU''.'^  prospect 
of  taking  her  *  out '  oU'ered  no  temp- 
tation to  her  niece,  and  would 
certainly  not  he  realised  in  their 
present  altered  circumstances. 

A  few  da^  later  the  Cedars  was 
sold  Tiv  pnvnte  contnief  to  ^fr. 
Rook,  the  auctioneer, and  before  the 
montli  was  out  a  Bale  took  place  of 
nearly  all  tl>e  furniture,  books,  and 
piotnres.  Of  fumitore,  enongh  was 
saved  to  fill  the  small  apartment 
Bnpert  ha<I  taken  in  London  ;  of 
hooKB,  all  his  father's  and  most  of 
his  sist<^r's  favourite  nnthoi*s  wero 
rescued  ;  of  pictures,  since  the  blind 
man  could  sustain  no  sense  of  loss 
through  these,  none  were  spared. 
All  with  which  he  conld  by  possi- 


l^ty  come  into  contact — the  silver 
and  the  fine  damask  for  his  own  use 

at  table,  the  choice  old  wine  tor  his 
own  drinking — were  carefully  put 

aside  from  tlie  creneral  wreck  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  Olivia's  piano. 
Through  those  senses  left  to  him, 
the  old  and  enfeebled  man  should 
never  learn,  if  possible,  the  ruin 
which  had  overtaken  all  that  he 
loved  on  earth. 

CHAPTEB  X. 
TfiS  KEW  HOME. 

The  miserable  spectacle  so  often 
described,  of  a  crowd  of  hook*nosed, 

dirty-looking  men  elbowing  each 
other  round  a  table,  while  almost  as 
irrcnt  n  crowd  of  curious  idlers  are 
Hln)lling  tlirough  the  rooms  which 
they  have  never  seen  before,  and 
while  the  appraiser's  voice,  and  the 
sound  of  the  hammer,  and  the  buzz 
of  indiffisrent  conversation,  rouse 
other  echoes  from  those  tiie  quiet 
house  has  hitherto  known — this 
miserable  spectacle  the  Cetlars  wit- 
nessed at  tli«  end  of  September. 
Thi*ee  days  before  tliat^  lir  Marston 
and  his  family  moved  into  the  apart* 
ments  which  were  to  he  their  home 
henceforward. 

There  is  a  street  leading  out  of 
tho  Strand — no  matter  its  name — 
at  the  end  of  which  a  row  of  hand- 
some, old- lash ioned  houses  faces  the 
river.  Those  who  know  this  part 
of  liondon  will  at  once  recognise 
the  spot ;  for  the  information  of 
oth^,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that,  quietly  hid  away  from  tlin  tor- 
moil  which  rei^^ns  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  it,  such  a  row  of  build- 
ings does  exist — their  architect,  pro- 
haoly,  some  disciple  of  Inigo  Jones, 
their  original  oceujmnts,  possibly, 
"well-to-do-merchants  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  The  broad 
strip  of  pavement  which  nms  in 
front  of  them  has  i\o  jfihu'ttrs ;  tho 
dilapidated  iron  rails  which  divide 
the  street  on  the  other  side  from  the 
wharves  below  give  an  interrupted 
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view  beyond  of  the  penny  steamerh  wiiiclilu8  daily  evolutions  woa Id  bt 
panting  every  minute  up  uud  down  circumBoribed.  The  rooms  be  lived 
ihe  river,  and  of  tbe  gaa*woikB  on  in  wwe  upon  the  ground-floor :  tiu 
tbe  opposite  bank,  and  of  tiie  great  littiiig-room  to  the  front,  the  bed- 
bridges  to  right  and  left^  with  the  loom  and  a  veiy  small  parloar  to 
Houses  uf  Ptfliament  on  one  flank,  the  back.  There  ware  doors  of  ooot- 
and  the  Tower,  with  St.  Paurs,  on  .  mmication  between  oach^  and  a 
the  other.  This  is  better  than  K>»jk-  single  stone  step  led  him  out,  with 
inpr  on  a  brick  wall  pierced  with  Fntz's  arm,  upon  the  broad  soanj 
holes,  more  espi'clully  when  those  pa\f  ment. 

holes  have  human  eyes  in  thorn  to        liiipert  und  Olivia  were  ii[K)n  uie 
watch  all  that  their  neighbours  do.  sc^eond  floor.    It  wa.s  the  one  draw- 
But  Fashion  is  justified  of  her  chil-  back  to  this  apartment — and  every- 
dreu,  and  she  wanders  no  longer  by  thing  muBt  have  om  drawback  at 
the  banks  of  our  great  river.  Time  '  leas^that  the  intervening  floor 
was,  no  doubt,  when  powdered  was  ooonpied.   Mrs.  Flaherty,  thtt 
lacqueys  hung  about  the  lintels  of  landlady,  assured  OHvia  that  it  wss 
those    broad    pilastered     doors,  impossiDle  she  or  her  father  ooold 
through  which  sedan-chairs  passed  sustain  any  discomfort  on  this  aooN^ 
gaily  in  and  out  of  nights,  and  their  since   *the  party'   occup^nng  the 
owners,  in  brocaded  dressing-gowns,  enviable  position  of  first-tioor  lodj^r 
sipped  chocolate  nt  those  windows  never    slcjit  there,  and    was  tbe 
that  look  upon  the  river:  and  no  (|uieiestgeutleman thateverstepped^ 
superannuated  placards  (driven  from  duHnjur  the  few  hours  he  pftssed 
the  great  thoroughikreis)  were  hung  there  daily.  Not  that  he  came  th^ 
in  those  days  against  the  railings,  by  any  means  every  day,  addid 
nor  did  eolonies  of  broken  ^Isss  and  Mrs  Elsherty  (thereby  justifying 
orange-peel  find  refii^  m  their  her  nationality) ;  on  the  eontntfy,  s 
Tidmty .  Now,  businefls  only  tempts  whole  week  wouid  ^o  by,  sometimes, 
the  pedestrian  to  turn  out  of  the  without  his  appeanng.    In  short, if 
Strand  down  the  narrow  street  that  the  first  floor  was  to  be  let,  it  vru 
leads   to   this   cuUdnsac  ;   coach-  clearly  impossible  for  the  tenant  to 
wIhm'Is  rarely  rnnihle  over  the  ill-  bo  more  innocnnn^,  nrrfl  in  evm 
titiiiiu;  stones,  which  have  not  been  way  desirable.  .Snll,  it  was  a  draw- 
reiu  wcd  for   Heaven  knows   how  back  that  two  flights  of  staii'S  .•^la)iilii 
long;  it  is  a  stiteli  dropped  in  the  separate  01i\da's  room    from  her 
great  network  of  busy  London  life,  father's.     Since  his  alarming  ill* 
In  this  row  of  houses  Rupert  had  ness,  however,  Fritz  had  always 
found  apartments,  and  it  inll  be  at  slept  in  his  master's  room,  so  thit 
once  apparent  how  many  advantages  Rupert  and  his  sister  had  no  aa- 
the  situation  possessed  for  them  alL  easiness  in  being  thus     from  ^Sbdt 
In  the  heart  of  London,  w  ithin  a  fitther  at  night, 
quarter  of  an  hour's  waJk  of  Ru-       Fritz  was  the  only  servant  tbe 
port's  house  of  business,  Mr.  Mar-  Marstons  ke]  it     Mrs.  Flaherty  and 
ston  would  find  all  the  sunshine  her  cook  did  the  house- work  be- 
that  our  city  ever  enjoys,  ^vith  a  tween  tltem,  and  the  heli>ful  old 
constant  current  of  that  frosh  river-  German  generally  lent  his  hand  ui 
air  of  which  he  was  so  lund.    On  the  kitchen  in  preparing  some  disb 
tliat  long  strip  of  pavement  he  could  for  liis  master's  special  wusump* 
take  his  c^uartcr-deck  walk,  with  tion.    It  was  well  that  Riip«*  h*" 
almost  as  httle  fear  of  interruption  not,  like  most  young  men  in 
as  on  the  terrace  of  his  old  home,  present  dav,  pampered  his  sf^Mitrte 
It  was  easy  for  the  blind  man  to  to  that  &ogM  of  fikstidioan^ 
learn  the  Tery  confined  map  to  which  leads  aa  ill  dmsed  diaiM' ^ 
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be  r^krded  one  of  tlie  most 
seziooa  punishments  this  life  can 
awwrd.  The  mutton  at  fint  wm 
very  often  underdone,  and  had  to  be 
sent  down  in  slices  and  broiled;  and 
the  memorr  of  those  leaden  crusts 
under  wliicli  n  beefsteak  was  pe- 
riodically buried — is  it  not  as  a 
uig^htiiiai*e  unto  themeven  now 't  For 
thamaelves,  Rupert  and  OfiTia  bom 
tiieir  ebKogb  of  oimwim,  as  thej  bad 
supported  iiea%ner  trials,  wttheqiia* 
nimity.  Por  their  father,  they  were 
naturally  anxinnv  flmt  this  chariire 
should  not  l)e  pemiptible.  VVith 
Fritz's  help,  and  the  doctrines  of  an 
old  cookery-book  of  her  mother's, 
whioh  Olivia  now  studied  aednkmsly, 
•be  succeeded  in  ^lis  wiib  oomplete 
success.  She  went  down  into  the 
kitchen  herself ;  she  helped  the  little 
maid  to  the  mea^s  are  meat  and  jirt)per 
mixing  of  ingredients.  Tt  was  a 
gig^ht  to  see  her  with  knit  bi*owti  cx- 
poonding  firam  tbe  solemn  text  of 
Krs.  GHauBse,  in  the  Idtohen  of  that 
London  lodging-house.  And  she 
was  rewarded  as  she  deserved. 

Mrs.  Flaherty  was  not  'a  cha- 
racter.' She  was  a  conmion place, 
kind-hearted  old  Irishwoman;  rather 
shrewd,  and  very  talkative,  but 
generally  incxaot  in  all  ber  state- 
ments ;  a  derout  Roman  Catbolie, 
crednknis  as  a  eLild,  and  ^lattemly 
m  appearance.  She  wus  the  widow 
of  an  excise  officer,  and  had  seen 
*  better  dny.s.'  But  tho.se  were  lone? 
ago.  Slic  kud  kept  lodKings  in 
London  Ibr  tbe  last  Ato  and  twenty 
yean;  and  there  was,  in  oon-> 
sequence,  a  certain  flav  (  m  u  f  cock- 
neydom  stirred  into  this  Hibernian 
coTiiponnd.  Sl>e  occnpied  a  room 
on  the  same  floor  lus  Olivia  and  her 
brother,  but  to  the  buck.  The 
floor  above  was  at  present  unlet; 
and,  tkongb  corresponding  to  what 
axe  generally  garrets,  it  consisted  of 
ftnr  eQmfiu*table  and  aiiy  rooms. 
This,  with  the  kitchen  and  Mrs. 
Flaherty's  adjoining'-  demesne, 
formed  the  whole  house. 

Kupeil  took  his  sister  over  tlieir 


new  home  before  he  finally  airn?ed 
to  Mrs.  Flaherty's  offer ;  and  as 
OKvia  saw  at  onoe  all  tbe  advano' 
tages  ttposseesed  for  her&tber,the 

bargain  was  closed  then  and  there. 
Little  ])y  little,  Mr.  Ma7*ston's  mind 

was  rofoncilcd  to  the  idea  of  living 
in  L<  iidon  — 7"?'  /('••>■  cJiihlrrii'M  xake^. 
The\  had  found  a  house  for  him  by 

tbe  Viv«r-sMle*--«  nuiny  bouse  and 
qniet.    His  rooms  were  on  tbe 

ground  floor;  bis  two  old  friends 
would  often  come  in  here  and  see 
him:  the  bnstle  and  business  of 
Jx)ndon  was  near  at  hand  for  his 
children — for  Rupert  luom  espe- 
cially. If  he  thought  with  regret, 
tben  or  aflkerwar£,  of  tbe  soft 
velvet  lawn  on  wbieb  be  nssd  to 
walk  in  summer  time,  of  tbe  flawing 
of  the  rooks  and  cooinp  (^f  the 
doves,  aTid  the  many  peaceful 
country  sounds  which  had  cheered 
the  great  solitude  of  blindness,  he 
bid  &e  feeling  awaj  caroftilljr  oat 
of  bos  children's  sight.  Was  tbe 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion  all  on 
one  side  ?    Not  so. 

The  room  into  which  fhev  led 
him  that  still  September  allernoon 
when  Mr.  Marston  took  his  leave  of 
the  Cedars,  had  been  made  as  like 
tbe  library  of  tbeb  old  borne  as 
fnmiture  could  make  ik  Had  tbe 
eyes  of  the  blind  man  been  opened 
to  look  around  hira  mh  he  entei-ed, 
he  would  not  have  learnt  the  change 
of  fortune  that  ha<l  befallen  him, 
fix)m  the  aspect  of  the  room,  i  iiore, 
along  tbe  side  of  tbe  pale-green 
waU,  with  its  rich  oomice  of  white 
stucco,  and  over  against  the  carved 
marble  mantelpiece  (both  telling  of 
the  house's  original  estate),  stood 
one  of  the  walnut  bookshelves 
saved  from  the  sale.  The  Turkey 
carpet,  the  easy  chairs,  Ohvia's 
piano  and  ber  ij^venport,  a  jardu 
inera  fnll  of  suob  plants  as  she 
thongbt  would  best  stand  the  Lon- 
don air,  and  a  Venetian  leather 
screen,  to  shield  from  the  draught 
of  the  open  door  the  comer  into 
wiiich    Mr.  Marston's   chair  was 
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drawn — these  were  household  gods 
from  ihe  old  temple  transported  to 
the  new.  The  small  parlour  adjoin- 
ing was  equally  comfortable ;  and 
into  Mr.  Marston's  berlroom  Tnost 
of  t}u>  old  fnmitnre  had  hvon  moved, 
mxd  urnuiLn'd,  us  ncurly  as  possible, 
in  the  way  to  which  he  was  used. 
For  Olivia's  and  Rupert's  rooms,  on 
the  other  hand,  nothing  bat  what 
was  essential  and  of  the  simplest 
kind  had  been  kept  back.  Upon 
the  second  floor  their  father  would 
assuredly  never  set  his  loot. 

Mr.  Marston  knew  very  little  of 
Iiondon.  Half  a  lifetime  ago  he 
had  spent  a  few  months  there 
occasionallj;  but  it  had  never  been 
his  home,  and  of  its  geography  he 
•was  quito  ignorant. 

Is  the  house  well  situated  ? '  he 
bad  a.sked. 

*  Nothing  CJin  be  better,'  was  his 
danghter*s  reply.  '  Air}-  and  sunny ; 
not  for  fiomKorthmnberland  House 
and  Whitehalh  which,  as  you  re- 
member, father,  is  a  line  of  palaces. 
We  have  the  river  in  front  of  us, 
too.' 

*  And  what  size  is  the  house — 
eh?' 

*  Oh,  large ;  quite  as  large  as  we 
want — larger,  indeeil.' 

*  And  the  stabling  Y  I  hope 
Hnpert  has  been  particular  about 
there  Iwin^"  LTOod  stabliiii;  ?  ' 

*  There  is  stabUug  close  at  hand. 
Rupert  will  see  to  all  that,  father. 
Ton  may  make  yonr  mind  quite 
easy,* 

♦And  the  rent  ?  He  hasn't  told 
me  anything  about  that  yet,  Olive. 
He  must  tell  me  ;  thoufrh  1  liaven't 
the  head  for  aceonnts  1  had,  still 
I  must  know — do  you  hear  r  1  can't 
afibrd  to  pay  some  exorbitant  rent — 
remember  that/ 

*No,  dear  father;  but  you  can 
quite  trust  Rupert.  You  know  you 
have  cfiren  up  ever^'thinff  into  his 
hands,  and  be  is  so  careful,  you 
could  not  mana<jre  better  yourself.* 

*Ah,  well,  I  don't  know  about 
that;  the  boy  hasn't  any  ezpe* 


rience,  and  women  don't  understand 
anything  about  money  matters, 
OUve.' 

*  The  house  will  cost  you  a  great 
deal  less  than  this,  fatber^'  she  re- 
plied, rather  ncrronsly. 

'  Um !  Well,  Rupert  must  ex- 
plain to  me  about  it.  I  can't  be 
running  into  debt.  Moving  is  a 
great  expense.  *'Take  care  of  the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves.'*  Rupert  must 
explain  ovorything  to  me.' 

But  the  weakened  state  of  Mr. 
Marston's  mind,  his  incapacity  of 
tixing  it  upon  any  one  subject  for 
long  together,  rendered  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion from  such  explanations.  And 
when  he  was  once  estal)Hshed  in 
his  new  homi —  wlieii  he  had  rrot  to 
know  tlic  relative  position  of  doors 
and  windows,  ajid  the  arrangement 
of  chairs  and  tables— whenlie  had 
onoe  slid  into  that  new  groove  of 
existence  which,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  at  least,  so  closely  re- 
sembled the  old  one,  he  contentedly 
accepted  the  ehanq'e  without  ques- 
tion, or  di.squietude  of  any  kind. 
Truly  the  blow  had  been  d^lt  in 
mercy  which  rendered  it  possible 
to  conceal  the  truth  from  we  once 
shrewd  and  keenly  sensitive  old 
man. 

There  was  a  small  incident — a 
very  small  one — which  huppened  a 
few  days  after  they  had  entered 
their  new  home ;  it  was  this. 

The  afternoon  was  very  warm  for 
the  time  of  year.  Ikfr.  Marston 
had  taken  his  walk,  and  now  sat 
hv  the  o])eri  window.  Olivia  took 
!v  volnmp  of  Travels  from  the  book- 
case to  read  to  her  father,  and  drew 
her  chair,  as  usual,  close  to  his. 
As  she  did  so,  the  folds  of  her  coarse 
stuff  dress  touched  his  hand.  He 
took  it  up  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  said,  after  a  minute's 
pansc — • 

'  Why  don't  you  wear  something 
thinner  such  a  warm  day,  child  ? ' 

*  This  is  better  for  London ; 
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tilings  get  so  dirty  hei*e,  and  wash- 
ing is  expensive.' 

«H'm  f  it  seems  to  me  like  sack- 
doth.  I  used  te  like  to  hear  the 
nistle  of  yonr  silk  gown.' 

»IVe  <Mily  one,  which  T  keep  for 
V'rand  occai^ions.'  She  did  not  say 
that  all  tho  others  were  sold^  as 
IR-Iess  to  her  now. 

•\Then  did  L  sign  a  eheqne?'  he 
;i>ked,  suddenly ;  '  it  seems  a  long 
ijue.' 

•We've  enough  money  in  the 
bouse  to  go  on  with,  father.* 

*WeIl,  go  and  huy  yonrself^  a 
p>wiL  ^  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk 
attire,'*  *  he  quavered  oat.  '  Why, 
wbat  must  your  aunt  have  said 
when  she  saw  you  in  that  sack- 
cloth— eh  ?  I'll  be  bound  nhe  found 
it  reminded  her,  somehow  or  other, 
of  one  of  her  old  conquests.' 

OU\-ia  laujjlied.  *  It  is  no  use 
wearing  smart  dresses  with  only  the 
smoky  spaxTt>W8  to  see  one.  Tlierc 
is  no  one  in  town  now,  &ther. 
£ven  Annt  CIo,  yon  know,  is  going 
to  H&rgate.  I  don*t  want  another 
gown  now.' 

'H'ml  I'm  afraid---that  is,  I 
suppose  she's  not  going  to  stay 
there,  is  she  ?  ' 

*  Nc  .  she's  going  to  take  a  small 
liou^'  in  Bay « water.' 

'  Ail  I  tluit  s  where  the  fire  was, 
Fritz  was  leading  to  me  about. 
Terrible  I  i  should  like  to  send  the 
PoorsoolB  something — a  mother  and 
five  duldien— ta— ta !  Let  the 
parson  have  five  pounds  for  them, 
child,  without  any  name,  will  you  ? 
^ind  then  there's  an  end  of  that.'' 

Poor  Olivia !  This  was  one  of  the 
trials  she  was  so  often  subject  to, 
wbenshe  had  to  evade  the  old  man's 
charitable  injunctions,  wliich  she 
was  t^uite  unable  to  obey,  and  tlien 
to  satisfy  liua  un  the  subject  as  be^L 
she  might.  Fortunately,  his  me- 
SMxiy  often  failed  him  now ;  his  old 

*ciiteiW8s  only  retomed  by  fits  and 

^tarte. 

One  evening  he  was  asleep  when 
«iper(eatered« 


*  What  news  from  the  City  'r  * 
asked  Mr.  Marston,  starting  up 
with  sudden  alacrity .  '  What  is  the 
state  of  the  funds — eh  ?  * 

'  Consols  firm  at  93,  fiither,*  said 
Rupert»  with  a  half  smile,  half 
sigh. 

*  And  no  more  absurd  reports 
about  Lozados — eh,  Rnpert  ?  You're 
not  ^oinLi^  to  try  and  lrig"hten  me 
again  about  him,  1  suj){jose,areyou  ?  * 

*  No,  I  am  never  going  to  tr^'  and 
frighten  you  again  about  him, 
&&er.' 

He  tnmed  to  his  sister  after  a 
moment's  pause,  and  said — 

'  Whose  death  do  yon  think  I 

have  just  seen  in  the  paper?— 
Lionel  Pomfret's  !  ' 

'  Good  heavens !  how   sudden  i 
Where  was  it  r  ' 

*  At  Ems,  on  tin  — a  fortniolit 
ago.  I'm  not  sui  pi  ised  ;  he  always 
looked  an  unheal  thy  fellow.' 

'  1  am  very  sorry  for  his  poor 
mother.*' 

*  Have  you  ever  written  to  them  - 
yet,  OUve?  * 

*  No ;  hnt  I  will  do  so  now,  of 
course.* 

•You  promised  to  let  them  hear 
in  case  you  had  anything  to  tell 
them — don't  you  remember  ?  They 
were  so  kind  to  von,  that  vou've  no 
right  to  keep  thim  in  i^Miorancc  of 
all  that  has  beiallen  us,  and  of  our 
present  residence.  It's  quite  dif- 
ferent with  all  our  other  neighbours 
at  Fordingham.  I  have  made  it 
generally  understood  that,  as  oir- 
cumstanoes  now  oblige  ns  to  live  in 
strict  retirement,  von  didn't  wish  to 
receive  visits  in  London.  I  have 
therefore  declined  giving  our  ad- 
dress to  the  numerous  well  meant 
applications  that  have  been  niade  to 
ine  at  Mr.  Claxton'«,  to  learn  where 
you  were  to  be  found,  Olive.' 

*  That  is  just  what  I  ^dshed.  it 
would  bore  me  to  death,  Rupert,  to 
have  to  receive  the  condolences  of 
the  Blkfhs  and  the  Wellses,  and  all 
the  tribes  of  Fordingham  ;  and  my 
time  is  even  more  occupied  than  it 
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used  to  be.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
mmi  I  have  not  yet  writtoi  io 
Ifra.  Pomfret.  I  taWj  xnMiii  to  do 
flo.  I  will  write  to-morroir.  Shall 
I  give  askj  mooooge  fkrom  joa  ?  * 

'  Oh,  rememher  me  to  them,  and 
say  Fm  very  sorry — something  of 
that  sort,  von  kriow  ;  andinmd  von 
inquire  fwu'ticulariy  how  my  little 
friend  the  schoolgirl  is.  What  is 
her  name?  Mary,  aint  it?  Nice 
little  thing.' 

*  Yes.  By  the  bye,  Aunt  Clo  was 
here  to-day.  She  came  in  a  new 
green  bonnet,  and  brought  me  a 
present.  What  do  you  think  it 
was?  An  old  blonde  dress,  in 
which  she  used  to  dnrirc;  at  the 
Cheltenham  Assembly  Kooms  fifty 
years  nn^o,  I  should  think.  She 
kiriflly  proposed  to  take  me  to 
JuHicii's  l*romenade  Concerts  also.' 

The  brother  and  si.st^jr  laiifrhed 
together ;  and  Rupert,  leaning  over 
to  his  father,  said — - 

'  Miss  Pringle  sat  with  yon  some 
time,  I  hear,  to-day?  I  hope  she 
made  herself  agreeable,  and  ihtkt 
you  enjoyed  her  visit.' 

<  Hem !  very  good  of  her  to  oome. 
She's  gone  though,  I  hope,  aint 
she  ?  She's  not  iroing"  to  stay  ? 
Ah  !  gone  to  Margate — ^that's  ail 
right. 

And  on  having  his  doiilHs  re- 
assured, Mr.  ^lai'ston  gave  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  LODUER  ON  THK  KIRST  FLOOU. 

It  ^vill  he  seen  thnt  the  chances 
of  Julian  Westbrook's  discovennGf 
Olivia's  present  residence  were  re- 
mote. Had  he  been  a  genuine  *  hero 
of  romance,'  he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  caused  Rupert  to  be  followed 
fmni  ilr.  Claxton's  office  some  after- 
noon, and  traoed  to  his  sister's 
home;  and  he  would  then  haye 
dogged  the  young  lady*8  steps  per- 
tinaoionsly  till  he  accidmtdlhj  eunu 
across  her  path.   As  it  was,  he  did 


nothing  of  the  sort.  He  made  in- 
qoiries  of  every  one  whom  he 
uumghtin  the  least  likebr  to  poseeiB 
the  information  hk  songht ;  and  be 

cursed  Fortune  fiir  deir^ing  it  to 
him.  Bat  Fortune  trenS^d  himag 
she  generally  does  thoee  who  behaw 

so  inieivilly  to  her— with  contempt. 
During  the  long  winter  nionf  Ir^  tliat 
followed — when  Julian,  from  sotup 
cause  or  other,  wan  detained  in  town, 
the  Pomfrets   being-    abroad,  and 
most  of  his  intimate  friends  in  the 
oonntry,*-^e  idle  man  of  pleasure 
would  hare  found  a  souoe  of  psr- 
manent  interest  in  the  cnltiTBiMn 
of  that  passion  whicli  had  attained 
to  a  eertain  growth  during  the  psal 
summer.    For  some  time  his  Ten* 
tion  took  a  moody,  mif?anthTny>ic 
turn.    He  wa^i  anirrv  w\ih  liimst'lt 
for  liavincr  lost  his  opportunity  ;  he 
was  cross  with  the  world  (which 
was  hunting  in  Leicestershire  jnst 
then,  and  Julian  didn't  hunt) ;  he 
was,  sibovB  all,  irritated  againsl  the 
whole  of  the  fiur  sex  ocSUeetiTeljr. 
He  tfaonght,  or  tried  to  think.  Hist 
he  had  good  reason  to  compb^  on 
this  head — not  an  uncommon  con- 
dition of  mind  %vith  men  like  Julian. 
He  was  an  ill  used  man.    He  re- 
peated thi*?  to  himself  every  drizzJr 
December  afternoon  that  he  rode 
down  to  Fordingham  (havijis4'  no- 
thing in  the  world  to  do  in  London), 
and  cultivated  sentiment  by  letting 
his  haok  wander,  at  flwt's  pso^ 
among  the  lanes  sorronndxiig  the 
Cedars. 

Tt  is  now  time  that  I  should  spesk 
of  Mrs.  Flaherty's  first  floor  kxlger, 

whose  eccentric  tenure  of  his  apart- 
ment excited  Olivia's  curiositr.  it 
must  l>f'  ronfesj5ed,  after  six*  h-^l 
once  seen  him.  Tliis  was  not  uuul 
she  had  been  for  sevenil  weeks  m 
her  new  horae,  during  wliicli  time 
*  the  first  floor  '  came  most  mow- 
ings, vanishing  a^ain  towerds 
and  remaining,  silent  and  invisible, 
in  his  rooms  during  the  interremn^ 
honrs*  No  bell  ever  rsag  fro^ 
first  floor;  no  visitor  was  erwka^wro 
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to  com  o  there.  The  lodger  carriod 
away  the  key  in  Ins  pocket  every 
evemng,  aiid  Mrs.  Flaherty's  dese- 
cnitiDg  brooms  and  dusters  were 
cnljr  fbdmitted  at  eeHam  long  in- 
tervaU  of  tasoM,  the  lodgor  not 
diDosing  to  have  his  toobis  *  set  to 
rights '  durino^  his  absence.  All 
this  was  a  subject  of  profound  in- 
ditference  to  Miss  ^larston,  and  she 
tui  ued  a  deaf  ear  when  Mrs.  Fla- 
herty began  dIUtmy  upon  the 
ttaa(fe  oondnet  of  her  *  mi  floor,' 
OOnbmed  with  his  panctuality  of 
pajmont,  and  his  princely  liberality 
in  sTnall  Tnattcrs.  It  was  a  snbjcct 
ot  profound  iudiflerenco  to  Olivia, 
I  repeat,  until  she  had  seen  this  Mr. 
Thompson — for  such  was  the  un- 
foaaaiie  nama  ba  bore— and  then 
flhe  began  to  feel  a  cxunoaity  to  h«ar 
^mething  about  him. 

Tt  was  late  in  the  aftcmoon^ — 
about  the  hour  that  Hupcrt  s^one- 
raJly  retumed^ — and  Olivia,  havinsr 
left  her  father  asleep,  was  going  up 
to  h^  own  loom  for  a  Um  nunntes, 
when,  as  eba  olosed  the  mtdng-room 
door  softly  behind  her,  flhe  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  descending  tlio 
stairs.  She  was  so  unaccu.«itr>rT  .  d 
to  see  any  man  but  her  brother 
about  the  house,  that  she  hatl  be^im 
to  forget  the  possibility  of  meeting 
a  itrangernpon  that  common  terri- 
tory, the  staircase. 

*  Rupert,*  she  said,  as  ^c  ad- 
vnnced  towards  the  fin^nrc,  Avhicli 
^vas  now  within  a  few  stepH  of  the 
Ixittom  one,  *  don't  disturb  my 
fatiicr  ;  he  is  asleep.  1  didn't  know 
jron  were  ooma  in.* 

She  started  back  as  iha  finiahed 
speaking,  for  the  person  who  now 
stood  close  to  her  was  a  stranger. 

Tliough  dusk,  it  was  still  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  hia  features  as 
he  raised  his  hat  and  bowed.  He 
was  not  a  very  yotmg  man ;  a  little 
bald  about  the  temples ;  somewhat 
shoTe  the  middle  height ;  and  of  a 
square  and  powerful  build.  The 
liues  of  the  face  were  full  of  mastery. 
The  broad,  msj^ive  brow ;  the  aqui- 


line nose ;  the  larg«  month,  clasped 
so  firmly  under  the  short  auburn 
moustache ;  the  square,  somewhat 
protruding  chin,  softened  by  its  short 
beard,  inmoated.  a  dharacter  of  no 
ocsnmon  fovea.  The  expression  of 
the  eyes  was  sad,  ahnoat  stem.  Bat 
of  all  this  Olivia  saw  nothinpj^— - 
nothing  but  that  a  niiddle-a^ed 
man,  with  a  tine  head,  and  the 
mauuern  of  a  perfect  geutWuian, 
stood  for  an  instant  belbra  her. 
His  clothes  looked  rather  shabby; 
he  osnied  an  oblong  parcel  nndar 
his  arm ;  yet  the  man  was  unmis- 
takably a  'j'enOoTnan.  In  '^Isntco 
she  had  of  his  head,  it  renunded  hur 
of  a  portrait  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
which  she  had  often  thought  about. 

He  had  the  good  tarte  not  to 
notice  her  inistske  otherwise  than 
by  that  silent  bow.  He  passed  on ; 
and  before  Olivia  had  recovered 
from  ])vv  snrprise,  he  was  gone. 

Wilt  11  Mrs.  Flaherty  came  up, 
ten  minutes   afterwards,  to  close 

Misa  Marston's  shntters,  she  found 
her  leaning  oat  of  window,  over  the 
quickly  du^kening  riyer. 

'  I  suppose  it  ^va8  Mr.  Thompson 
I  met  on  the  stairs  just  now — a  tall 
man,  dressed  in  V)lack  ?  ' 

*  Sure  and  that  11  be  Mr.  Thomp- 
son himself,  miss.  For  what  'd  I 
be  havin*  other  ginttomin  in  the 
house  for,  Bare  and  except  jonr 
brother,  miss,  and  me  a  lone 
woman,  as  has  always  kep'  mo  house 
respectable?  And  no  one  in  the  How 
as  can  say  a  word  arrin  me,  thon^li 
that  Mrs.  Burke  is  an  i^piieful  us 

ever  she  can  be^  and—— ' 

'Yes,  I  know,  Mrs.  Flaherty; 
bat  I  wanted  to  ask  yon  about  Mr. 

Thompson.  Do  yon  know  any  thi  u<^ 
about  him  ?  How  long  has  he  had 
these  lodgiTiiTR  r* ' 

*  Somethin'  betther  nor  three 
months,  Miss.  And  a  noble  cha- 
raJi;ter  he  is,  is  Mr.  Thompson,  that 
niver  looks  at  both  sides  of  a  half- 
crown.  But  as  to  where  he  com© 
from,  and  where  he  go  to,  and  why 
he  be  so  shockiu'  melancholy,-^ 
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&ith  I  it's  not  Biddy  FlaliLi-ty  that  This  view  of  the  case  did  net  re* 
gossips  and  pries  into  her  lodgers'  commend  itself  very  strongly  to 
sacrets,  miss,  nor  i<  lls  all  down  the  Mrs.  Flaherty,  She  seemed  to  ap- 
Row  what  ye  have  for  dinner,  nor  prehend  lluit  the  dig^nity  of  her 
how  much  linen  jroes  to  the  wash  '  ti?  floor  '  nmst  suffer  from  the 
ill  the  week,  as  some  does.  Lord  supj»(>siiion  that  he  painted  'pic- 
bless  v'r  sowl,  miss,  if  I'd  ha'  tures  to  sell' — *  which  aint  in  no 
chose  it,  I  could  ha'  found  out,  in  ways  likely,'  she  added,  with  some 
coorse,  where  he  come  from  ;  but  ho  show  of  reason,  'for  no  one  iver 
pays  me  me  rint  reg*lar,  and  is  a  comes  here,  and  he  niver  takes 
princely-bearted  gintleman-^and  nothin' awa^ — so  how  can  he  sell 
the  list  is  no  consam  of  mine.  Is  pictares,  miss  ?  which  is  as  fiee 
it  now,  miss?'  with  his  money  as  csji  be!  No, 

*  Of  course  not,  Mrs.  Flaherty,  faith  ;   me   belief  is    that  he*8  a 
You  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  scJujIarJy'  concladed  Mrs.  Flaheriy, 
that  you  hare  such  a  model  lodger,  knitting  her  brows  once  more  ;  and 
I  suppose  you  don't  know,  then,  tin's  reconciled  eN  r  ry  dii&cuity  io 
what  it  is  makes  him  come  hero  the  cr<>ofi  wrtn-m  s  iiuihI, 

during  the  day  and  go  away  at       Olivia  did  not  pursue  the  discus- 
night?  sion  I'lirthor.    She  had  no  stronger 
•Itliink,    said   Mrs.   Flaherty,  argument  than  she  had  used  to 
with  knit  brows,  as  though  she  oppose  to  Mrs,  ITaherty's  plausible 
were  solving  some  difficult  problem,  one,  even  had  she  felt  disposed  to 
<  that  he  must  be  a  scbolard,  or  a  continiie  this  gfuesswork,  and  she 
doctor,  or  somethin'.   He 's  a  deal  did  not.    She  went  downst^drs  to 
o'  books  about — which  gits  covered  her  father,    kno^ving   tbat  Mrs. 
with  dust  afore  iver  he'll  let  me  in  Flaherty  would  continue  gossiping 
to  clanethem — and  papers  with  feet  there  for  an  hour,  if  she  gave  her 
and  hands  and  bowns;  and  sicb  a  the  ()p])ortunity. 
shockin'  thing  as  I  come  upon  last       Tn  tlie  course  of  the  evem'njr  she 
time  I  was  there—it  give  me  quite  told  Rupert  of  her  encounter  with 
a  turn  I — a  luair.sbawdy,  with  all  the  the  stranger,  and  her  mistake, 
flish  and  sinews  drawed  as  nat'ral       *  The  fellow  is  a  gentleman,'  said 
as  life,  and  no  skin  on  it !   And  her  brother,  *  or  he  would  have 
thin  he  has  a  great  boord  covered  tried  to  scrape  an  acquaintance 
over  whiniver  I  comes  in~-«ome-  with  you  on  the  strength  of  your 

thin*  medical,  for  sure— and  a  tin  speaking  to  him.    By  iJbe  bye  * 

box  of  instruments,  as  I  take  it,      He  stopped  short;  then,  after  a 

which  he  tould  me  niver  to  touch,  second  or  two,  continued — 
I  wouldn't,  bless  me  sowl,  for  all       *I  hate  seerefs,  Olive,  and  now 

the  worhl,  for  fear  u'  poison  !  '  more  than  ever  we  will  have  none 

*  And  there  is  a  strong  snu  ll  of  from  each  other,  if  possible.    I  met 
turpentine — is  there  not  1*  '  asked  Westbrook  in  Charing  Cross  to-duy- 
Olivia.  His  sister  was  trying  to  do  a 

•That's    thruu   for  you,   miss,  piece  of  plain  work.     She  did  not 

sure  enough.    And  how  oottId  ye  look  up,  or  leave  off,  but  iheie  oc* 

be  giiessin*  that,  now  ?  *  cnrred  one  or  two  uneven  sfitclies 

*  Your  lodger  is  an  artist — a  just  then. 

E winter, Mrs.  Flaherty.    I  see  it  all.       '  I.  was  going  to  pass  liim,  but  ho 

e  comes  here  to  paint,  for  the  stopped  me,  and  inquired  ahont 

sake  of  much  purer  and  clearer  you  and  my  father,  and  where  yon 

light  than   ho   can  have   in   tlie  lived,  and   whether   he  miirhtnt 

dingy  part  of  London  he  prabably  (  <»?ne  and  see  you,  and  ended  by 

inhabits*'  domg  mc  the  great  honoor  to  hug 
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me  to  come  and  see  him.  T  assure  *  You're  not  afraid  of  being  alone 
voa  I  was  nenrly  overpowered ;  in  a  Lt)ndon  lodging  with  my 
however,  T  niaruit^ed  to  preserve  father  'f  You  wouldn't  have  any- 
my  pre.-senee  of  mind,  and  I  replied,  one  with  you  during  my  absence  ?  ' 
with  t<tl<  iMble  coolness,  that  for  *  CertAinly  not.  Wliat  should  I 
certain  family  reasons  you  were  be  afraid  of  ?  Nothing  cau  be 
Inriag  in  striot  retirement  just  now,  quieter  than  this  honse.  life, 
ind  mw  no  one.  For  myself,  my  as  yon  know,  runs  like  a  pece  of 
(mnDess  habits  prevented  my  pay*  clockwork  now,  without  the  very 
iog  visits.  He  looked  annoyed,  and  smallest  variation  from  day  to  day. 
ttk  he  couldn't  believe  that  you  And  I  am  quite  content  that  it 
vwUd  refuse  to  see  him  if  you  knew  should  be  so.  Therefore  you  may 
tliat  an  old  friend  was  desirous  of  leave  me,  Rupert,  with  a  quiet 
m  Lking  Lis  inquiries  after  you  in  mind.  You  will  go  to  the  other 
pers*»n.'  side  of  the  globe,  and  eomo  back 

*liihvnys  told  you,  Rupert,'  she  and  find  me  stiteliin^r  away  as  you 
paid  ve TV  tjiiietly,  *  that  he  was  not  left  ;  and  I  shall  probably  not 
as  worldly  as  you  thought — that  he  exchange  half  a  dozen  words  with 
kad  more  heart.  The  change  in  anyone  ont  Mrs.  Flaherty  and  Annt 
oarirorldly  position  woald  not  in*  Glo  during  your  absence.* 
Aieiioe  him.  Bat  it  is  much  better  *  That  is  just  what  I  shonld  wish, 
that  he  should  not  come  here.  Ton  Olive,  and  that  is  why  I  should 
are  quite  right.'  particularly  object  to  Westbrook's 

'  It*  I  disliked  his  coming  to  the    finding  his  way  here  now.  It  seems 
Cednrs,  Ohve,  of  course  I  should    brutal  to  condemn  you  to  this  soli- 
dislike  it  doubly  here.     There  is    tude,  my  ehild ;  but  I  Vnow  the 
every  reason  against  it.     Ainoni^    world,   and  I  know  you  must  be 
othenjj  one  1  have  said  nothing  to    doubly  careful  when  you  arc  vir- 
jou  about  as  yet^ — for  nothing  was    tuuii^  left  alone.      You   liavu  no 
settled.  But  this  very  day,  curiously   woraon-friends ;  and  as  to  men,  if 
enough,  Mr.  Glazton  has  spoken  you  should  want  assistance  or  ad- 
tgain  of  the  probability  of  his  wish-  Tice  during  my  absence,  yon  have 
iog  to  send  me  to  the  West  Indies   Mr.    Glaxton'  to   apply  to — ^the 
for  two  or  three  months,  to  visit  kindest  man  alive.    In  our  present 
oeitaiii  property  there,  and  settle   position,  the  quieter  you  keep,  tho- 
wme  disputes  which  it  is  difficult  to    fewer  people  you  see,  the  better, 
do  at  home.    Tlis  yjlaringr  this  trn^t    Tt  sha'n't  be  always  so  ;  but  while 
in  mo  i«?  very  coni|)limf'Tit;)ry,  and,    I  am  away  yo\i  must  promise  me 
as  such,  1  can  hardly  retuse  it ;  for    to  close  your  convent-doors  more- 
it  will  raise  my  position  in   the    carefully  than  ever.' 
bouse,  and  my  salary,  very  con-       There  was,  no  doubt,  a  cci  tain 
ridershty.  The  drawback,  of  course,    savour  of  pride  in  what  Rupert  bf- 
Ofive,  is  leaving  you  and  my  father  Heved  to  be  simply  a  wise  pre- 
here;  hat  it  will  not  be  for  long —  vision  for  his  sister^s  wel&re.  But 
three  or  four  months  at  most,  I  wise  and  foolish  alike,  how  futile 
^lelieve.'  are  such  previsions  against  the 

*Tou  mustn't  let  any  thought  of  great  network  of  circumstances 
OS  tronhle  you,'  said  his  sister,  which  life  is  pevpetually  weaving 
layinrr  }>f.|.  liand  upon  his   arm ;    around  us ! 

'>e  shall  do  very  well  during  your  Three  weeks  later,  Rupert  Mar- 
•Uenc^),  and  I  am  delighted  that    ston  embarked  at  Southampton  for 

Claxton  should  place  this  trust,  Jamaica. 
IB  yen.    I  wouldn't  for  the  world 
we  it  otherwiset  dear.* 

LXXV.^JK).  CCOCXLVI.  Q 
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GHAPim  XIL 
DBOPFED  OV  THE  STJUBSL 

The  mditisn  of  Giro  lfwtoiL'» 

enoa^  m  leal  lilb,  I  Miev'e,  espe* 
oiaUj  mong  women  of  imagiBaAK>iL 
tad  amab^ktyy  but  seldom  per- 
mitteil  by  novelists  to  their  first- 
elas8  lieroinos.  She  had  been 
zlod  and  captivat<)d  Tor  a  season  by  a 
mflji  of  a  very  inferior  stamp.  Tlie 
strong  hatid  of  her  brother  Imil  hehi 
her  back  before  it  liod  been  too  late  ; 
y0b  still  lier  ejes  wcce  acarcdj 
opened  to  behold  good  from  eriL 
SIm  couii  not  bsi;  believe  still  tbaii 
Baperli  wm  ujart  lowsfds  Wefti- 
biook. 

She  had  not  ^rmi  up  ia  her 
heart  of  hearts  '  niakinof  allowances' 
for  him  :  tlie  euergA-  with  which  she 
agreed  with  Rupert  that  Westbrook 
was  not  to  come  to  the  house, 
proved,  perhaps  more  tliiin  any- 
thing, that  bhe  uiiis trusted  her  own 
etrengtii. 

Olhm  had  been,  too  mnfih  ooca- 
pied  sboat  otbere,  duuig  the  past 
three  months,  to  think  of  herarf^ 
mid  to  indidgein  any  sentiraentsiifyy 
bad  she  been  so  di^)osed. 

Active  work  is  the  best  antidote 
for  every  8p<  i  k"^  of  moi^ul  disease  ; 
and  m  yet  the  girl's  healthy  mind 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  im- 
bibed ail}  infection.  The  time  was 
come,  however,  now  that  she  ^vas 
to  be  ml^t  dnring  all  the  long 
evenings  that  her  fiShor  dosed,  and 
eoooipeiiioBless  at  the  earfy  break- 
when  her  mind,  with  so  many 
additional  hours  for  reflection, 
might  not  improbably  retim  to  the 
happy  days  of  the  past  sprinq*,  and 
ling^er  over  them.  An  incident  ap- 
parently trivial,  bnt  fiau^dit  with 
gi-are  consequences,  occurred  just 
then. 

It  was  early  in  January  when 
Rnpert  sailed.  In  the  conree  of  the 
following  week  Mrs.  Flaherfy  told 
Olivia,  with  a  radiant  &oe,  that  her 
third  floor  was  at  last  let,  and  let 


vtiy  well  too,  to  a  qniet  elderlv 
lady  named  Crosbie  and  h*r  niece. 
XJneseeptioBablfr  references:  Tht^ 
Ber.  Mr.  Spamhot^ TTnioa  Chapel; 
and  Mr.  Jonas  Unfoent^  Seeretaiy 
to  the  Society  to  the  Seeret  Die. 
tribution  of  Traete  in  the 
Ststtes.   The  ladies  wero  t»  tab 

possession  in  a  few  days. 

Olivia  was  sitting  nt  the  parlnnj 
window  when  the  cab  contauiit  .r 
tlie   new    lod<T;ers  juTived.  Tliere 
vvius  a  great  de;i.l  of  luggage,  com- 
prisiug  sundry  hair-trunks,  band- 
boxes, and  paper-parcels ;  an  oUU 
^shioned  desk  in  a  green  haiie 
cover,  several  mnsie-books,  and  s 
Inrd-caae.  A  thm  womaiLef  fi%, 
with  a  hard  pinched  &ee  aed  my 
hair,  dressed  in  blade,  stefiped  from 
the  cab.    There  was  a  general  bol- 
lowness  about  tliis  person's  hpure, 
as  thouf^h  the  front  of  it  had  f3een 
scooped  out,  and  the  slundders  were 
pennrionsly  trying-  to  meet,  which 
suited  the  expression  of  her  iace. 
Olivia  had   nail   opportiinify  to 
watch  it^  as  its  owner  stood  hsg- 
yfiijx  the  Gahmsn,  efwr  kii 
To  her  companion  this  openi- 
turn  seemed  to  be  profoundly  dis- 
pleasing.   She  knit  her  brow  snd 
bit  her  pretty  lips,  and  afler  suppli- 
cating iJtie  elder  Udy  to  yield  to  the 
man's  demand,  however  great  the 
extortion  might  be,  siie  drew  out  a 
smart  leather  purse  from  her  owu 
pocket,  and,  placing  a  shilling  in 
the  man's  hand,  ran  swiftly  up  As 
steps  of  tihe  house,  lasving  her 
conpanioa  to  fottow. 

The  contrast  between  aunt  aud 
nieoe,  if  snch  they  were,  was  indeed 
complete.   A  little  plump  %nn\  ^ 
complexion  of  lilies  and  roses,  a  pif- 
fusion  of  golden  hair,  a  lovelv  little 
tiez  r'jtrofisttt'^  with  drluMtt  in  stnls, 
like  pale  pink  shells,  the  wiiitcst 
teeth,  the  neatest  ankle,  the  sweetest, 
most  child-like  expression  of^^'J' 
—Olivia  eiamined  her  att»livelf 
as  she  stood  there,  with  Oe  birB-  , 
cage  in  her  hand,  tapping  uo" 
patiently  vrifh.  her  Mk,  whSs  htf 
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aimt  discnssed  the  cxtm  shilling 
with  cabby.  And  Oliviik  made  up 
her  mind  tbat  tiiis  was  one  of  the 
uieltifist  crofttnres  she  hsA  6T6r  be* 
held.  The  flaw — for  of  course  a 
woman's  keen  scraimj  detected  the 
flaw — M  R 9  in  her  eyes.  TIk 's-  were 
small  ixrey  cyps,  with  a  grueuitili 
Hght  ill  tlicm,  and  were  not  alto- 
gether harmonious  with  the  rest  of 
3ie  fiMse — ^though  capable  of  more 
expression,  possibly,  than  softer 
eyes  mlglii  have  been.  They  were 
like  thp  eyes  of  a  elevcr  child,  clear 
and  keen,  uiik  ss  -Nvheii  veiled  by  the 
mist  of  tender  emotion,  and  appear- 
ing, when  under  the  influence  of 
tMsnon,  to  bum  np^  until  the  pnpils 
became  no  more  inan  two  specks  of 
concentrated  flame.  It  is  probable 
that  she  saw  Olivia  at  the  window  ; 
for  jnst  wlicTi  her  impatience  at  the 
squabble  between  her  aunt  and 
cabby  wa.s  most  demonstrative,  she 
turned  her  head  quickly  round, 
smd  then  it  was  rdie  drew  out  her 
own  pane.  Her  dxess  fbrmed  as 
great  a  contrast  to  her  aunt's  as 
overy thing"  else  about  hw.  it  was 
briL''ht  and  c^ay,  thongh  in  good 
t^te,  and  certainly  did  no^  indi- 
<»te  poverty. 

At  an  early  hour  two  or  tifaiee 
mornings  aifter,  OKvia  heard  from 
ihe  room  above  hers  Hie  sound  of 
a  powerful  high  voice  practising 
scales  nr.d  exercises,  followed  by 
Italian  Opera  airs,  certain  passages 
in  which  were  sung  over  and  over 
again,  until  the  singer  had  attained 
greater  precision  of  execnUtm. 
Olivia  then  ibrew  up  her  window  ; 
her  neighbour  OTerbead  had  al- 
ready openp<l  licr^.  Tt  was  a  fine 
^Ninter'a  morning  ;  a  thin  frosty  mist 
hung  over  the  river,  throngh  whicli 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  gleam;  and 
ibe  canary  upon  the  window-ledge 
above,  rejoicing  in  ibose  first 
rays,  was  emuhk^og  Ids  mistress  in 
his  wild  flights  of  song.  Though 
the  harmony  thus  produced  was 
doubtftd,  01i\-ia  listened  with  plea- 
sure. A  bird's  song  and  a  firesh 


voice  in  the  early  moniing  have 
liints  of  the  country  and  of  spring- 
time in  them,  doubly  dear  in  murky 
London.  Flesentlj  the  singer  left 
off",  and  came  to  tnie  window.  Then 
followed  a  trio,  of  which  Olivia 
caught  some  frairments. 

*  Oh,  ztt  noisy  Dicky !  eat  this 
sugar,  sir,  and  be  qnietr---do.  I  can't 
hear  myself,  zu  make  such  a  row, 
sn.  tnmblesome  Dicl^!  Three 
times  I've  tried  to  get  that  B  flat, 
and  ' 

*  Clara,*  said  a  harsh  voice,  be- 
longing no  dnnbt  to  Mrs.  Crosbie, 
*  you'll  have  jio  voice  to-night  if 
you  remain  at  ihixt  window.  Come 
away,  and  don't  be  a  fool  with  that 
Inrd.' 

*  Twee-twee-twee-twee-twee,*  re- 
monstratedDickj,in  a  high  ooonter- 

trcble. 

*  No,  Dii-ky !'  broke  in  the  ro- 
pnuio  with  a  light  laugh.  It's  no 
use,  zu  foolish  ittle  bird.  We  muiit 
come  away  from  the  window,  be* 
canse  a  nasty  cross  annt  says  we 
mnst^  and  I  uiall  throw  a  cloth  over 
your  cage,  zu  chatterbox.  Come, 
give  rae  a  kiss.*  • 

And  Olivia,  raising  her  eyes,  could 
see  the  fair  iiicu  <>f  the  young  singer 
pouting  her  rosy  lips  forward  to- 
wards the  cage,  which  she  had 
swnng  outside  the  ledge,  and  the 
occupant  of  which,  twittering  as  he 
h  'pp<^'(l  along  his  perch,  thrust  his 
]\t]]r  beak  through  the  bars  to  greet 
his  mistress. 

*Come,  Clara,'  rose  the  harsh 
contralto  Toice  in  tiie  tno  once 
more,  *■  don't  fool  away  your  time 
there;  it  worrits  me  to  death,  it 
docs  ;  and  there's  ynur  rehearsal  at 
eleven  o'clock  too,  and  you  haven't 
gone  through  your  part  yet.  Tou're 
the  most  thoughtlesB  creature  !  I 
do  believe  yoa'd  lose  your  head  if  I 
wasn't  there  to  look  after  you.  To 
think  you're  a  married  woman,  too» 
going  on  just  for  all  the  world 
like  a  child.  I  wonder  you're  not 
ashamed.* 

The  married  woman  knit  her 
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pretty  brows  and  hummed  in  a  sort 
of  wilful,  defiant  way,  as  she  looked 
up  oatd  down  ihe  river,  mthont 
Toacbsafing  any  reply  ;  then,  un- 
hooking the  ci^e,  she  tntittered»  as 
she  took  it  in — *•  Well,  Dicky »  zu  and 
I  will  fly  away  together  some  day, 
won't  we  And  the  window  wae 
shut  down. 

The  listener  Ik-Iow  sat  ponderiTiir 
Koine  time  as  to  the  histor}'  ami 
condition  of  the  lodgers  overliead. 
It  seemed  that  the  younger  lady 
was  a  professional  singer,  and, 
stranger  still,  that  she  wasa  married 
woman. 

In  such  an  nneventfnl  life  as 
Olivia's,  even  a  trifling  incident  is 
capable  of  stirring  the  still  water, 
as  the  smallest  pebble  dropped  into 

a  well  (ri-eates  n  di'^turbanco  little 
commensurate  y>h\i  its  size.  And 
before  the  aftern  'nri  was  past,  this 
pebl)le  wai?  followed  by  another. 

Olivia  heard  the  two  ladies  pass 
her  door  and  go  downstairs  towards 
noon.  A  few  minutes  later  she  her- 
self went  out,  baring  a  commission 
in  the  Strand,  which  she  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  fathjer^s  being  on  the 
terrace  with  Fritz's  arm  to  execute, 
so  that  he  should  not  miss  her.  As 
she  opened  the  house  door,  Mr. 
Thompson  Avas  just  putting  in  his 
lateli-key  to  enter.  He  drew  back 
and  bowed.  Thcv  had  nut  met  face 
to  I'acu  since  that  evening  nearly  a 
month  ago.  This  time  their  eyes 
met,  and  Oliria  felt  that  his  were 
bent  with  keen  scmtiny  on  hers. 

When  she  reached  home  half  an 
hour  later,  a  letter  directed  to  her 
was  lying  on  tlie  table.  It  was 
carefully  sealed  with  a  coat  of  arms 
surmounted  with  the  crest  of  a  man 
in  armoui'  ;  for  Olivia,  after  the 
manner  of  many  women,  inspected 
the  letter  minutely  before  opening 
it,  instead  of  taking  the  more  obvious 
method  of  satisfying  her  curiosity 
at  once. 

The  letter  contained  another, 
cmmpled,  and  the  envelope  of  which 
was  partially  torn.   Upon  the  half- 


sheet  of  paper  which  enclosed  it 
w^ere  written  these  word*!  : 

'  Hr.  Thompson  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Marston,  and  begs 
to  enclose  a  letter  which  he  beHeres 
belongs  to  her,  as  he  found  it  on 
the  stairs  a  few  minutes  ago.' 

All  that  waa  leil  of  the  saper- 
scription  on  the  enclosed  letter  was 
the  syllable  stoUj  and  the  wo^ds 
Trrrurt\  Strand.  The  writintr  did 
not  seem  altogether  unfamiliar  to 
Olivia,  though  she  felt  sure  the 
letter  was  not  hers.  It  might  be 
Bnpert's ;  bat  if  so,  how  did  it  come 
npon  the  stairs,  nearly  three  weeks 
after  he  had  sailed  ? 

To  satisfy  herself  on  this  pcmi 
she  opened  the  letter,  thongh  not 
witliout  a  certain  hesitation. 

It  began,  without  name  or  other 
indication  to  whom  the  words  were 
addressed,  thus : 

*Wliat  is  the  nse  of  recrimina- 
tion ?  Your  conduct  has  certainly 
deprived  you  of  any  right—-* 

She  read  no  more,  but  hastily 
tamed  the  leaf  and  looked  for  the 
signatore.  There  was  none.  Ho 
date ;  nothing  to  show  whence  tiie 
letter  came. 

She  sat  looking  at  the  fire  for  somp 
minutes,  pondering  what  she  should 
do — hnv:  she  should  diseover  for 
whom  tlie  letter  was  intended,  so  a;« 
not  to  L''ivea  document  whichseemed 
of  an  unusually  private  nature  into 
wrong  hands — and  how,  in  de&nlt 
of  this  knowledge,  she  could  restore 
it^  without  risk  of  a  similar  error, 
to  the  writer. 

The  first  question  was,  whether 
or  not  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
Rupert  ?    In  the  words  Olivia  hnd 
read,  there  was  nothinir  to  show  thni 
this  was  r»of,  the  ease.    But  the 
letter  had  been  drojipecl  by  some 
one  on  the  stairs,  and  Oliviu  re- 
membered iliitt  Mrs.  Crosbie  and 
her  niece  had  gone  out  just  befiw 
her.    Might  it  not  belong  to  the 
latter,  whose  name  she  had  not  yet 
heard  P  When  ahe  looked  again  at 
the  torn  cover,  she  obserred^  what 
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liad  escaped  her  notice  before,  that  stranger's  hands  so  important  m 
the  paper  was  intact  after  the  syl*    paper,  now  that  she  knew  positiTely 

lable  9ton,  conseqnently  no  Es^/rc  whose  it  wa.s  ?  She  decided  without 

had  over  formrd  a  portion  of  the  ninrli  1  hesitation  that  she  was  not  SO 

address.      Slie  rang  the  bell  and  justified. 

atked  for  Mrs.  Flaliertj.  Shedro])ped  the  letter  into  a  larger 

*Mrs.  i'  iiihertj,  can  jou  tell  me  cover,  within  which  she  wrote,  on  a 
the  name  of  the  youngest  of  your  separate  sheet,  these  words : 
new  lodgers  ?   I  think  you  said  the      '  Miss  Ifarston  presents  her  corn- 
aunt  was  Mrs.  CTrosbie  $  but  the  plxments  to  Mrs.  Klliston,  and  begs 
niece  ?'  to  return  her  a  letter  found  on  the 

*Ttil  be  Alliston,  or  lUiston,  or  stairs  this  afternoon,  and  which  was 

some  sich  a  name,    I'm  thinkin',  brought  hy  mistake  to  Miss  Marstou. 

miss.    Anuyways,  she's  a  missis.'  The  torn  state  of  the  cover  will  ac- 

*Ah!  so  I  fancied ;  and  you  know  oonnt  for  this,  together  with  the 

that  it's  a  name  ending  with  aton  P  last  syllable  of  both  names  being 

That's  all  I  wanted  to  know.'  the  same ;  but  Miss  Marston,  seeing 

*I  saw  it  wrote  on  a  letter  this  at  a  glance  that  the  letter  is  not 

mornin',  miss  ;  for  she  says  to  mo,  hers,  lo'-<  v  tio  time  in  restoring  it 

says  she,  "You  mind  and  l)e  very  into  Mrs.  KlHston's  liands.' 
partic'Iar,  Mrs.  Flaherty,  and  bring       Half  an  lioiir  later  the  ladies  re- 

me  letiherci  to  me^  and  not  to  me  turned;  and  Fritz,  knocking  at  the 

annt so  I  took  it  up  to  her  with  door  of  the  third  floor,  gave  the 

iheee  Tery  hands.'  letter  to  Mrs.  ElUston  herself. 

*  Then  this  letter,  no  doubt,  be-  Tt  certainly  in  no  way  concerned 
longs  to  her.  Perhaps  it  is  the  veiy  Olivia  what  the  new  lodger's  cor- 
one  you  took  in  ?*  rcspondence  or  past  histoiy  might 

*  Sure  it  is,  tliiii.  Miss.  I  mind  be,  yet  she  could  not  avoid  some 
there  was  that  big  blot  in  the  corr-  speculation  on  the  subject.  She  was 
ner.  If  ye  plase,  I'll  give  it  to  her  puzzled,  and  rather  annoyed,  by  the 
when  she  comes  in.'  circumstance  altogether:  puzsled^ 

*No,  I  will  take  it  to  her  my-  inasmuch  as  the  handwriting  cer- 

self.     I  think  she  would  rather  tainly  seemed  one  she  knew ;  an- 

that  I  explained  to  her  how  it  vras  noycd,   because  of  r!^(>  part  ^ho 

found.'  herself  played  in  thin,  an  regarded 

Olivia  could  no  longer  doubt  to  the  lodger  on  the  first  floor.  She 

whom  the  letter  in  her  |>ossession  said  to  herself  that  it  was  of  little 

was  addressed.   She  felt  tempted  importance,  after  all,  what  this 

for  a  moment  to  return  it  to  Mr.  painter  thought  about  her;  but  still 

Thompson,  simply  stating  that  the  she  was  annoyed, 
letter  was  not  hers.   The  few  words       By-and-by,  with  her  shawl  and 

she     had    read    of  it   indicated  bonnet    on    her    arm,    she  stole 

that    ]K)ssibly    the  clue  to   some  from  the  room  wh(      her  father 

secret  of  grave  importance  might  dozed,  to  make  her  .simple  toilette 

be  contained  in  the  remainder.  She  arrangements  before  dinner, 
did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Thompson      Just  as  she  reached  the  first 

had  read  the  letter,  for  he  bore  the  landing,  Mr.  Thompson  came  out 

stamp  of  a  true  gentleman ;  but  he  of  his  room.   He  turned  the  key  of 

tm'/^A?  have  done  so  in  his  endeavour  the  door,  nnd  pocketed  it;  lie  was 

to  learn  for  whom  it  was  intended.  lea\Hiig  his  apartment,  a.s  usual,  for 

Wiis  she  to  allow  him  to  continue  tlieday.  Olivia  hesitated  a  moment : 

to  believe  that  this  peraon  was  her-  then   her    foreign    breeding  em> 

self?  On  the  other  haod,  was  she  boldened  her  to  do  with  perfect 

justified  in  deUvering  back  into  a  simplicily  what  to  many  English 
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girls  would  have  »^maA  difficulty  ^  Thin  !Mr.  TliompsorL  was  an  odd 

not  impoHsible.  man.    He  bowed,  and  looked  at  her 

*  Sir,'  she  said,  turumg  round,  vdih  a  strange  ])uzzled  expression 

with  her  hand  upon  the  banister,  of  facei  in  which  admiratiou  was 

and  her  clear  trathfhl  ejei  raised  blaut  with  aomeihuig  elae,  half 

to  his,  '  you  sent  me  ft  letter  to-day  sad,  half  oynical ;   hut  he  said 

which  you  foand  upon  the  stairs,  I  nothing. 

think  ?    I  \vish  you  to  know  that  Ho  stood  there  for  a  moment, 

it  was  not  mine — that  it  was  not  lookinfr  after  her  as   she  passed 

addressed  to  me.    I  did  not  trouble  upwards  ;   tlien,  with  a  sigh,  ho 

you  with  it  again,  for  I  learnt  who  went  do^vn  the  stair,  and  left  the 

im  its  nf^hifiil  owner,  and  I  have  house, 
letamed  it  to  her.* 
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PENA]^CE  AKD  ABSOLUTION. 


OF  kQ  the  doctrmes  upheld  by 
the  Gliiirck  of  Bone  tiiere  is 
not  one  wlucb.  ezemsss  so  i^rsftt  & 
dfiimnd  on  festh  for  its  rsception, 
nd  wUeb  ie,  sA  the  same  time,  so 
Kmntj  sad  engrofsmgly  practical 
in  its  application,  as  that  of  tlie 
sacTTiment  of  penance,  com))leted 
])riestly    absolution.     That  a 
feilow-maii,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  him  at  his  ordi- 
nation, should  iiave  the  power  to 
nw  in  a  different  relation  to 
sts  my  Jnd^,  fron  tbsA  in 
irioA,  I  slMrnld  have  been  wiilioiit 
Ids  MiKiatnyh^  —  mii  eboointiou, 
wAut  neeiiB  Ais,  or  it  means  ns 
thing — ^is  a  proposition  tremendous 
in  itself,  and  it  is  also  one  whi<^  calls, 
on  the  part  of  him  who  rcpoives  it, 
f^r  immediate  pnbmission  in  deed, 
»ud  not  in  heart  only.    The  Roman 
CathoHc  receives  it  in  humility,  or 
^raUi  enthusiasm,  as  the  case  may 
be,  end,  if  a  religions  man,  aets 
upon  it.    The  English  Protestant 
lejccta  it  eltogetlier  as  a  suponli- 
tion,  and  hol&  that  the  oooaaional 
nferenceH  to  it  in  the  liturgy  of  tike 
Church  of  England  are  mere  casoal 
Pwnains  of  antiquity,  left  in  the  pro- 
of  reconstruction  from  causes 
ewy  to  explain,  although  quite  un- 
couiormable  with  tht;  rest  of  the 
edifice.    But  to  the  Higrh  Church- 
^tti  the  subject  is  full  of  perplexity 
"*Wfer,  perhaps,  than  any  other. 
He  oaonot  tmi  recognise  the  power 
«f  ^  keys '  as  an  essential  part  of 
™  system.   Yet  he  cannot  bat  see 
^ :  that,  if  true,  it  calls  on  every 
Weh  of  the  Chnrdi  Cathohc  to 
assert  it  in  the  strongest  words ;  that 
tiit  Church  of  Rome  does  po  a«?*i'f^rt 
it;  that  the  Church  of  England 
J<>where  asserts  it  in  her  articles  of 
■•^^at  all,  and  that  it  in  only  Itere 
•4  there  alluded  to,  as  if  by  stealth 
y  ftffiil^,  by  the  authors  of  her 
^■itaB.   H  he  ton  for  ezpla* 
to  lier  writers,  he  is  still 


more  bewildered.  He  finds,  indeed, 
a  few  casnal  expres^ons  dropped 
vrm  by  oar  earlieet  Protestant  con- 
fessors  and  mariyn,  still  only  half 
emancipated  from  the  chain  which 
they  "Were  breaking,  move  or  less 
favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lution :  and  he  makes  the  mosf  of 
them.     RTit  hf  pees  that  advancing 
Protestantism  soon  mts  rid  of  it 
altogether.    Tlie  great  master  of 
plausibilities.  Hooker,  devotes  seve- 
ral most  elaborate  chapters  to  the 
smbignoas  task  of  ^proving  tinA 
absolution  is  somethng,  yet  ne- 
thing^--dec]a>atory«  yd^  opwatiye — 
all  powerful,  yet  unnecessary.  The 
result  of  all  this  bewildennent  is 
much  assertion,  little  or  no  belief. 
Thcrr  is  no  doctrine  more  liabi- 
tually  preaclied,  not  so  iiiu(;h  in 
the  pulpit,  perhaps,  as  in  ])rivate 
exhortation :    none  more  placidly 
received,  less   believed,  and  less 
Tehed  on.   Newspaper  controrersy 
assnres  as  that  the  practiee  ensts : 
otherwise  we  riKsnld  hardly  know 
the  Act.    Bnt  how  many  -men— of 
full  age,  and  in  heaIth>--does  the 
greSEt  lii^  Church  Bishop  X.,  or 
the  greater  Anglican  Director  Y., 
absolve  in  n  year  ?  or,  which  is  stil! 
more    pertinent   to   the  purpose, 
how  often  are  they  absolved  them- 
selves ?     Now,  on  the  answer  to 
these  questions  depends  the  con- 
fdnsion,  whether  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solntion  is  reaDy  a  subsisting  and 
vital  one  in  any  portion  of  the 
Ghnreh  of  3ESngiand»  or  noi.  For 
thoagh  a  really  sincere  man  may 
powerinlly  beheve  in  God*s  wxaita 
against  sin,  and  yet  sin  on  from 
weakness  under  tempfation  :   it  is 
impossible  that  he  t  riii  iK'iieve 
a  priest  has  the  power  to  absolve 
him,  and  not  seek  absolution. 

Both  the  theory  of  absolution, 
iiierefore,  and  the  practices  which 
Ibllow  on  it»  are  oat  of  date  in  tins 
country:  nor  likely  ever  really  to 
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revive,  though  they  xna^r  he  mnch 
talked  about,  and  great  profession 
made  of  their  efficacy  and  impor- 
tance. And  yet,  probably,  few  of  us 
arc  so  hardened  by  mere  opposition 
to  Romish  usages  as  not  to  have 
felt  pained,  now  and  then,  at  tlie 
thought,  how  closely  L'ood  and  evil, 
use  and  abuse,  are  kuit  together, 
and  how  much  of  real  spiritual 
comfort — poBsibljof  the  means  of 
grace  itseu— we  are  forced  to  reject, 
because  of  the  inevitable  and  in- 
veterate ialsehood  connected  with 
them.  How  many  a  Protestant, 
viewing  the  confessionals  of  a 
Roraish  cliurcli,  may  have  said  to 
himself,  'Absolution  is  a  dream:  the 
priest  in  the  sacerdotal  sense  is  an 
idol,  and  I  may  not  be  a  ])artaker 
in  idolatry :  but  oh  that  the  idol 
could  step  down  from  his  pedestal, 
and  be,  not  the  imaginary  interme- 
diate between  me  and  God,  bat  my 
guide,  friend,  director,  and  ctmi- 
ibrter,  called  thereto  by  his  boly 
office,  accustomed  to  deal  wiu 
doubt,  and  sorrow,  and  shame  like 
mine!  Heart- weary  ^^Hth  the  \*v.r- 
den  of  conunou  siniuLness  :  or  l  ull, 
almost  to  bursting,  with  the  (  (  ii- 
sciousness  of  some  heavy  guili ;  or 
troubled  and  perplexed  about  minor 
failii^s  onlj',  but  such  as  effectually 
interfere  witii  my  peace  with  God ; 
conld  I  but  lay  them  all,  all  unre* 
servedly  before  my  human  adviser, 
and  hear  what  ho  counsels  me,  and 
do  what  he  enjoins  me,  even  as 
these  pious  believers  now  before  me 
wlio  attach  to  his  person  a  magic 
virtue  !  ' 

Of  course,  the  answer  to  such  a 
complaint  as  thijs  might  be:  'You 
may  make  such  coufessiou  if  you 
please — ^^'ou  are  exhorted  to  do  so — 
to  a  minister  of  your  own  Protes- 
tant persuasion.'  I  know  I  may  ; 
or,  for  that  niatter,  to  any  pious 
friend  who  is  not  a  minister  at  all. 
And  many  a  soul,  no  doubt,  finds 
relief  in  that  way.  But  such  relief 
is  obviously  partial  and  imperfect ; 
as  supporters  of  Komani&m  urge 


against  us.  Where,  they  say,  the 
habit  of  the  community  is  not  to 
confess — and,  without  nuth  in  the 
sacramental  efficacy  of  confession, 

it  never  can  be — few  indeed  can  he 
qualitied  to  assume  t  he  very  delicate 
office  of  spintual  directors.  The 
heaH,  which  would  bare  itself  be- 
fore one  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
witness  such  revelations,  and  who 
becomes  as  it  were  am  impassive 
instrument  in  dealing  with  them, 
would  rather  endure  its  evils  than 
eiqxMe  them  to  one  iiiTeated  with 
no  mysterious  powers,  and  who 
is  called  into  counsel  by  reason 
of  his  supposed  personal  qualities 
r>n]y.     Coiifrssion  must,  in  short., 
hii  accumpaniecl  with  some  sptjcial 
and  direct  promise  of  spiritual  bene- 
fit; something  ab  extra  :  some  opa^ 
opcratuvi  \  not  the  mere  rationalistic 
assurance  of  certain  internal  and 
perceptible  adyantMea  to  be  de- 
rived from  it.   Conmssion  without 
absolution  may  be  the  indulgence  of 
a  few  peculiarly  constituted  minds, 
never  the  habitual  resonit^  of  ordi- 
nary piety. 

If  so,  we  Protestants  must  con- 
sole ourselves,  as  well  as  we  may, 
for  the  loss  of  what  warm-hearted 
religion  la  apt  to  esteem  a  privilege, 
and  what  even  the  coldest  tempeis 
recognise  asaffording,  iusomefraixies 
of  mind,  help  and  stay  in  the  stru^o 
against  our  *  spiritual  enemy.*  We 
reject  absolution,  and,  as  a  rule,  we 
cannot  have  confession  without  it. 
But  before  we  over-estimate  our 
loss  in  this  particnlar,  we  shall  find 
it  worth  our  while  to  examine  a 
little  for  ourselves  the  real  nature 
and  amount  (^f  the  supposed  ad- 
vautiige  of  which  our  want  of  faith 
deprives  us :  to  inquire,  how  much 
of  the  charm  and  attraotian  with 
which  &ncy  invests  the  confessioiisf 
vanishes  when  we  are  brought  into 
naked  contact  with  it.    We  do  not 
speak  here  of  the  abuse  occasionally 
made  of  it :  we  wish  to  take  it  at 
the  best,  and  without  rcforriai,' 
all  to  the  obvious  and  grosser  evilj^ 
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with  wliicii  11  sometimes  tainted. 
We  will  put  tlu'stj  aside^  as  Ruma- 
do,  as  mere  instances  of  ct>r- 
ruph'o  opiani  pe»nma.  Out  present 
inquiry  ooDcerns  only  the  ordinttr^ 
maimer  in  which  it  tends  practi* 
nlW,  and  it  should  sceiu  inevi- 
tibff,  to  develop  itselt^  when  it 
hmam  spiritnally  oompnlaory  and 
OOn^efiTiently  [reneral. 

The  rulcT*s  and  wise  men  of  tlie 
Clnnx-li  of  Home  dibcovered,  long 
agu,  thai  to  leave  the  conduct  of  so 
gigantic  a  machine  to  the  unaided 
wisdom  of  individual  priests  would 
be  to  ezpoae  it  to  egregious  fiiilnro. 
The  task  of  the  confessor  is  indeed 
sa  aidnoas  one.   To  infinence  Iob 
penitents  snccessfallj,  Ik  slionld 
possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  human  lu  art  and  of  the  methods 
of  dcalinj;  with  it.    To  direct  them 
as  to  their  future  conduct,  and  to 
impose  duo  peiumce  for  tlie  pui»t,  he 
must  po>.«4v.NS    an  intellect  armed 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  Church's 
teaching  as  to  the   degrees  and 
qualities  of  sin,  the  condemnation, 
or  excuse,  or  jostification,  which 
may  be  doe  to  hnman  actions. 
With  such  qualifications  ordinary 
piiests,  in  Boman  Catholic  conn- 
ties,  are,  as  a  rale,  httle  provided. 
Thej  are  no  wiser  than  other  men 
of  the  cultivated  clns^es  ;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  worse  educated  and 
narrower-minded.    Tlioy  are  called 
on  to  study,  and  influence,  and 
loothe,  and  sympathise  with,  the 
himisn  heart  in  its  waywardness: 
they,  whose  sednded  life  has  shnt 
themotiti  until  thej  take  post  at 
the  confessional,  from  all  familiarity 
with  that  wondrous  mioiooosm. 
Tilt  J  are  called  in  to  appreciate  sin 
and  apportion  its  punishment,  and  it 
is  the  very  boast  of  their  syntem  t  hat 
they  are  so  brought  np  as  seai  cel y  to 
know  what  sin  i.s.  until  its  njysterics 
toe  revealed  to  them  m  their  new 
fooatbn.   They  are,  in  short,  the 
most  inefficient  of  agents,  called 
B  to  exercise  powers  which  re- 
fine the  nicest  balance  of  intellect 


and  spirituality  \\)v  tlieir  due  ap- 
plication. Anil  moreover  it  is  of 
no  use  blinking  what  we  all  know 
to  he  the  trath — numbers  of  them 
are  at  heart  careless,  indiiTerenti 
nnhelieving;  too  many — ^revolting 
thought,  when  we  reflect  on  tins 
portion  of  their  functions — profli- 
gate and  unprincipled.  Such  are 
ilio  agents  whom  a  Church,  in 
which  confession  is  the  rule,  must  of 
necessity  emph»v  to  carry  it  on. 
Humanly  ypeakmg  —  and  leaving 
out  of  view  mere  reliance  on  super- 
natural support — there  is  only  one 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that 
a  yery  indifferent  one.  The  Church 
of  Borne,  as  we  have  said,  has  dis> 
covered  it.  The  practice  of  that 
Church,  whatever  be  its  theoiy,  is 
to  render  the  confessor  as  far  as 
possible  n  machine.  Instead  of  the 
living  phyi»i<  ian  of  the  soul,  whom 
fancy  paints,  he  is  to  be  the  mere 
insensible  operator.  He  is  to  direct, 
prescribe,  panish,  in  closi*  accordance 
with  certain  lessons  which  he  has 
learnt  by  heart;  the  more  closely 
in  accordance  with  the  letter  of 
those  rales,  the  hotter  for  him, 
and  the  better  in  the  long  ran  for 
his  patient. 

No  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this  reduction  of  the  usage  of  confes- 
sion to  a  mere  technical  system  must 
rob  it  of  many  of  its  more  daugemus 
qnalities.  The  iLrnorant,  common- 
place, every-day  confessor,  who  sits 
in  his  box  scarcely  more  pervious  to 
human  sympathies  than  a  Japanese 
praying  machine,  and  repeats  his 
questions  and  gives  his  direc- 
tions out  of  his  manual,  is  a  much 
less  awful,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
less  attractive,  personage,  than  the 
seraphic  bemg  wliom  the  devout 
inmiJi'inations  of  a^pirauts  toward 
Ronui  are  apt  to  pietnre.  He  can 
do,  IK)  doubt,  far  less  jjjood — if  any. 
liUL  no  also  does  lar  less  evil,  ilo 
has  no  power  to  oppress  or  to  mis- 
guide uie  reason,  to  subjugate  by 
sophistry,  or  impel  by  eloquence. 
In  nine  cases,  probably,  out  of  ten, 
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lie  serves  only  to  satisfy  tlie  Ibrmal 
wants  of  the  penitent :  who  deposits 
bis  burden,  recems  the  due  i&jiuiiy 
tioii8,  knows  ihaJb  he  has  'made 
hims^  good,*  and  goes  on  bos  way 
legoiomg.  And  such  is  the  ordinaiy 
result  in  which  the  praotioe  of  «o»- 
feasion  ends  in  countries  where  it 
prevails  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Tht'  ordinary  result,  we  say,  as 
regards  the  individual  penitent: 
but  by  no  means  the  whole  result 
as  i*es:ard8  the  general  state  of  mo- 
rality in  such  countries.  Inafonuch 
as  the  oommoa  mn  of  con^Msors 
mn  hj  no  means  to  be  trusted,  er?Qn 
with  the  best  intentions)  to  ezpoand 
and  di8tingiii>;h  aright  the  laws  of 
morality  the  mere  light  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  conscieeoe,  and  Church 
laws,  and  such  general  ai<l  ns  may 
be  derived  from  the  writings  of 
pious  men,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  tliev  siiuuid  be  furnished  with 
written  directionB  for  pi*actical, 
every-day,  employment.  They  must 
be  al^  to  pronoimoe,  out  of  book, 
on  the  character  of  any  act  whieh 
is  tiie  subject  of  confession.  8ina 
must  be  classified,  bundled  together, 
docketed  with  the  respective  penalty 
due  to  them,  and  the  admonitions 
re^iuired  in  i-elntioTi  to  them,  all 
rcadv  I'or  immediiitc  use  :  tlio  dia- 
gnosis of  the  case,  the  prescription, 
and  the  dose,  must  be  all  at  hand 
amd  a\  ail  able.  Hence  arose  the 
much  talked  of,  little  known  soience 
of  Gasvistry.  And,  jnaamach  as 
actions  TBiy  infinitely  in  their  moral 
quality,  and  it  is  by  no  meaasalws^ 
clear  on  principle  whether  an  action 
is  sinful  or  not,  the  confessor  most 
be  further  helped  by  the  aid  of 
authority.  His  conscience  may  be 
at  rest — and,  consequently,  that  of 
his  penitent — if  the  sentence  which 
be  pronounces,  though  by  no  means 
assuredly  right,  is  fortified  by  the 
consent  of  doctors  of  sufficient  nam- 
her  and  weight :  and  prewMe  as 
such  oni  of  their  woiks.  Heaco 
Tcry  singular  chapter  in  thift 
soienosy  styled  *  Pxobsibilism/ 


It  is  needless  to  go  over  agam 
the  heavy  charge  wbic^  ha^e  been 
brought,  and  %  no  means  on  ihe 
part  of  heretios  only,  against  this 
entire  system,  and  against  specul 
shusBS  of  it   But  one  of  its  evi 
consequences  bas  scarcely  been  safi- 
ciently  adverted  t^,  nor  would,  in- 
deed, be  very  ob'^nons   except  to 
those  whom  r  ithrr  intentunial  study, 
or  an  onimvorous  habit  of  readinjr, 
has  made  familiar  with  casni»tiral 
works.    It  is  the  peculiarly  meclia- 
nical,  lowering  tozie  in  which  virta* 
and  Tice,  good  and  evil,  come  to  be 
haUtaaOy  i^wken  o£   They  lie  se 
^«ry  near  each  other — 00  many  an 
net  is  prohabl\    right,  probably 
wrong— the  dmtinction,  in  minor 
cases,  is  so  very  technical,  so  tptj 
rvRTiescent — that  the  mind,  almo.st 
unavoidabl}',    Idses   sight    of  the 
breadth  and  reality''  of  the  al)stract 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
altogether.   All  the  radical,  honest, 
spontaoeoas  repulsion  wilii  wUch 
the  enl^|htened  conscience  sfarUks 
from  the  slightest  contact  of  whst 
its  own  sympathies  in^^llibly  tell  it 
to  be  wicked,  is  speedily  obliterated, 
in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  this 
realistic  code  of  ethics,  if  he  really 
takes  it  in   earnest.     His  heart 
must  cease  to  pulsate  ^\'ith  emotion 
at  the  recital  of  a  nobie  action ; 
the  Jiffstpn'r^t,  pfissio  can  no  longer 
arise  in  him  at  the  narrati<Mi  sf 
successful  meanness  or  trnn^hflit 
wrong.   He  coldly  weighs  thi  « 
and  &e  oAer  alike  in  the  balaaes 
of  histeadier,  wMber  the  stem 
l>oniimcttn,  or  the  indnlgent  sad 
ingenious  ligorisn^and  pronoimt^ 
on  their  qualities,  not  as  his  heart 
tells  hira,  or  would  have  told  hini, 
while  he  possessed  ovi(\  hut  accord- 
ing  to  the  *hest  opmion.* 

There  is,  however,  a  vague 
not  only  among  the  ignonwBt,  hs^ 
among  peo}^  flatly  acqaahiied 
what  passes  in  the  world,  thst  W 
once  fiuMMB  science  of  casoiBtiT  * 
rather  to  be  nooounted  among  the 
th^that  h«vn  passedby.sadtM 
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whether  for  crood  or  evil,  a  freer,  if  Pascal  had  never  been.  And 

kas  furniai  ajid  technical  style  of  the   curious  circumHtanee—whiek 

tbooght  has  now  introduced  itsell^  strikes  the  ordinary  leader  with  » 

tato  devotional  pradaoe  and  litef!^  painfiil  aenae  of  nnnfrhmwiinn  it 

tsrai    Thme  cannot  be  a  greater  tliafe  thej  are  here  applied  to  the 

miitalDe.   One  half  the  world  never  artifieial  aiate  of  things  whieh  has 

knowB  what      other  half  ia  about,  grown  up  around  ns  in  the  nine- 

Tbe  old  oonfessorial  system,  and  teenth  century,  just  as  if  wc  still 

ihe  manuals  which  teach  it,  are  lived  in  the  sixteenth,  and  had  the 

quite  as  much  in  vogrie  with  those  Pope  and  liis  priesthood  interfering" 

(or  whom  they  aj*e  intended  us  ever  in  the  pn)ee('diTii^fB  of  our  conrt^  of 

Vavv  were.     Tlie  frreatroass  of  ordi-  justice,  in  our  enniniercial  and  busi* 

nary  rt^erb    m  Catholic     w  ell  as  ness  relations  with  each  other,  in 

Protestant  countries — ieai-u  nomoi^  our  births,  d^thn,  and  marriajyes,, 

ibout  them  than  they  do  about  the  and  in  all  the  ordinary  transactions, 

aairativea  of  laiiaelee  and  religione  of  fMMaal  life.   The  author,  in  ihef;^ 

prodigiee,  or  worka  of  necromancy  rather  aaBunea  the  character  of  a 

and  QtrnjioaijOLgf  which  drcolate  ao  man  of  the  world,  and  ponra  hia  old 

ttienahrelj  in  France  and  other  wine  into  the  new  bottles  with  tha 

wnatriea  amonp:  the  frre&t  body  of  air  of  one  determined  to  show  how 

the  pec^le.    While  Victor  Hugo,  cleverly  the  dangerous  operation 

tnd  Alichelet,  and  the  author  of  can  be  performed.    Nor,  to  do  him 

Maffdif,  count  tlieir  circulation  justice,  is   he  wantijiir  in  hij^lier 

Iv  itns  of  thousands,  tlie  ILmio  ([ualifieations  for  his  task  than  eithei* 

Aiiot^taliritn,  or   Epitome  of  2^1  oral  mere  cleverness,  or  a  *cultuR*for 

3r4ef/L«/^  of  St.  AhoiiM)  Liguori,  and  St.  Alphonso  Jjipiori.    He  is  ca- 

Ui  whunixioas  ManuaX  for  CmifcS'  pable  of  exhibiting  high  reUgious 

an^  a»  probably  mnltiplied  fiur  noeling,  a  aoond,  jet  not  iatomant. 


aanaronsljr.  The  rcadera  rriigioaa  ahiloeophj,  and  a  8ym> 
respectxvelj  of  Uie  two  rlMimin  of  peithj  with  human  nature  in  ita 

Iwoksfotm  eepaiate  natioae,  ihongh  -varioaa  tziala,  such  as  we  may 

■pairing  the  same  laagnage  and  peihape  esteem  fruits  of  the  forbid- 

fifing  nnder  the  same  laws,  den*  oaUmtion  of  the  eighteenth 

The  work  which  we  have  before  century,  grafted  on  the  dccayii^ 

us,  Ca^w  Ctrnt^cieuii'v  in  prfpcipfias  old  stock  of  the  Tuidilie  apes  But 

mfT^ii4fi<r<Th*''>hj*fin  }loi(iiifi/\u\\vo  how  sfnuigelv  these  deveio}>ment8 

vm- thu  k  volume.-,,  by  Father  .lean  are  iuni»rled  with  others  from  which 

Pierre  Gury,  Professor  of  Moral  the  mind  educated  on  higher  priu- 

Uaoibgy,  approved  according  to  its  ciples  shrinks  back  in  aversion,  or 

tifie-page  by  Oar£nal  De  Boaald,  bewiidermeBt,  ia  what  a  ato^y  of 

Md  penilBd  at  Ljoaa  only  last  year,  ita  oontenta  on^  can  ahow. 

wgr  he  takan  ae  a  remarkable  and  On  one  point,  howeirer,  we  maj 

by  no  means  m&vourable  sample  caation  oar  readers  beforehand, 

of  the  modem  school  of  fafraiatry  Any  one  who  takes  the  book  up 

UfilcRg,  indeed,  it  ia  a  misnoaier  to  with  the  aspectation  of  being  eithcor 

it  modern .    The  author  is  an  edified  or  scandalised  r»n  a  class  of 

i'uthu.smKtic  ^A'J:(>v\i\n  :  arjy  one  ac;-  subi<-cts  whieh  are  ii]ipcrmost  in 

4ttamteil  with,  the  subject  wdl  know  maii\  luiiuls  when  tlie  confessional 

*lut  that  implies.    All  those  unto-  is  sp  krii  of,  will  hnd  himself  alto- 

peculianiies  of  so-called  Je-  petln  r  disappointed.    There  is  a 
fwna,  which  Pascal  is  vulgarly  .  frankness  and  manliness  in  the 

"ll^^ied  to  have  exposed  and  ex-  worthy  Eftther'a  language  on  thia 

^■8™Wied  two  handfed  years  ago,  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  leean- 

^        as  cmddly  admwsed  as  mend  him  to  the  reader  who  ia  in 
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earnest.     *L    seems  to   us  (juito  ralitj has  ban u  ned  under  casuistical 
unnecessary,'  he  says,  '  to  projioimd  influence  ;  secondly,  because  they 
quest iuiiH  on  the  sixth  and  ninth  liirnish    conclusive    though  dis- 
commandments.    Matters  relating  agreeable  examples  of  the  trivial 
to  that  slippery  and  andean  sab-  &tuictions  and  low  staxidard  of 
joct '  (*  istam  Inbrieam  et  patidam  that  morality ;  and,  thirdly,  becaoBe 
inateriam*)*aToofeT0i7-dayoccaiv  they  hring  into  ey^ance  a&otlier 
rence,  are  fur  the  most  part  plain  marked  pecnliarit^  of  the  Church  of 
enough,  and  free  n<»ni  difficulties  of  Home;  its  traditional  antagonism, 
conscience.'    lie  contents  himself,  so  to  speak,  to  the  civil  tribunals, 
therefore,  witli  n  brief  rf  ferenoo  to  Numbei*s  of  cases  wliich,  to  a  mir.d 
other  nntlioT  it  ICS,  juul  declines  to  iu>f  sharpened  by  the  prorrss  of  the 
treat  tile  sui)jcc tat  all,  unless  where  (  mh fessional,  would    appear  quite 
it  is  unavoidably  involved  in  others ;  su  tlieiently  disposed  of  in  the  county 
which,  however,  is  oiUiii  enough.  cuui-t — in  which,  it  is  to  be  feared. 
With  this  laivo  exception,  Uie  niostof  us  would  feel  our  consciences 
fourteen  hondred  pages  before  ns  quite  at  ease,  and  confine  onr  anz- 
do  indeed  contain  as  strange  a  iety  to  the  question  whether  we 
ftmgo  of  the  ^quicqnid  agunt  should  get  a  rerdict  or  not — are 
homines,' as  ever  was  put  on  paper,  here  shown  to  inyolvo  inaffer  of 
Here  are  more  than  a  thousand  appeal  to  a  separate  jarisdietion, 
cases  of  conscience,  of  more  or  less  which  will  decide  on  a  new  set  of 
intricacy,  propounded  ;ind  solved  ;  technical  c^Dnnds.    A  law-suit,  to 
cases  on  the  coTunianthnents  of  the  ordinar)-  apprehension,   i.s  decided 
Pecalornic,  on  obc^dience  to  the  laws,  in  a  court  of  law  ;  and  although  no 
on  evangelical  virtues  and  vices,  on  doubt  the  ]>rinciple8  of  Christian 
buying,  selling,  hiring,  letting,  lend-  ethics  underlie  these  and  all  other 
ing  and  borrowing,  on  the  duties  of  tninsactions  between  man  and  man, 
religious  persons  secular  and  regu*  yet  tiie  broad  rule  of  doing  as  we 
lar,  on  the  sacraments,  the  mass,  would  be  done  by,  or,  in  oUier  words, 
the  duties  of  a  confessor,  on  matri-  the  ordinary  principles  of  equity 
monyanditscanonical  impediments,  and  good  faith,  are  held  sufficient 
on  *  reserved  cases,'  on  all  n^itters,  to  guide  litigants  where  anything 
in  shoj-t,  on  which  man  has  to  dread  beyond  mere  law  is  in  question, 
the  sujternatural  consequences  of  In  the  eyes  of  casuists,  every  law- 
going   astiay:    *  quicquid   habent  suit  is  triable  twice  ovr  r  :  once  be- 
teloruiu  armamentaria  cadi.*  fore  the  court,  once  belbrc  the  con- 
To  srive  the  reader  a  systematic  fessor ;  with  almost  the  same  amount 
idea  of  this  mass  of  most  curious,  of  lepil  subtlety.    And  there  are 
and  to  a  great  extent  really  interest-  abundant  instances — one  or  two  of 
ing  matter,  would  be  quite  impos-  which  we  will  select — ^io  show  tbat» 
Bible  in  such  space  as  is  at  onr  com*  in  this  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  tbo 
mand.   What  we  shall  attempt  will  simple  duty  of  obeying  the  law  for 
be  only  fragmentary.    And  we  will  itself  faDs  to  the  ground.    The  law 
commence  with  what  lies  under  a  is  rather  established  as  a  kind  of 
headinpr  of  ^jrat  importance,  and  permanent  enemy,  which  *  fallere  et 
the  deahnLT  with  w}n(  !i  is  particu-  effugere  est  triumphus,' provided  we 
larly  characteristic  ;  cases  '  de  jus-  can  get  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
titia  et  jure,'  including  all  those  feasor  on  our  side  and  against  it. 

which  relate  to  the  duties  of  ho-  _     ,  ,  , 

mi       -n     A     X  1$  a  lam  or  St, ttcnce  binding,  when  JCiitn»* 

nesty.    They  illustrate  our  purpose  ^„  ^       p^,.^,,^^;,;,  ^ 

for  two  reasons :  m  the  first  place,      Tityms,  a  shepherd,  whik-  atieuiive/y 

because  they  peculiarly  exhibit  the  g^ding  his  flock,  inmiverteiitiybeca«i 

stiff,  technical  form  into  which  mo.  dioiray  sad  ftlls  ftst  ade«pb  Bii  ^ 
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ew;ape  into  the  neigbboars'  fteUb.  Hm  gude 

champ^-tre  sUild.-nTy  iiiiik'  ^  his  appfarunrc. 
l^yrus  i»  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
aod  is  eondcBDed  by  a  judicial  ■enteiiee  t^ 
paymoiit  of  a  fine  and  reparation  for  da- 
mages.  The  unluc)n*  shrjjhfrd,  consider- 
ing this  sentence  u«  uujuht,  has  no  heHita- 
tioii  in  making  hie  loss  good,  partly  out  of 
the  property  of  private  penOD%  partly  oat 
of  the  public  revenue. 

Tityrus  was  justly  condemned ;  far  there 
was  on  hie  part  legal  fault,  at  all  event!^. 
'culpa  saltern  juriilioa.'  Tlu  refore,  he  had 
no  right  to  recoup  himself  out  of  other 
foXk^  property,  and  is  bonnd  to  restitution. 

But  again  :  the  unfortiin  it.'  TltyTus  way 
on  another  occasion  judicially  condemned  to 
piiy  a  debt  which  he  had  in  fact  discharged 
already,  having  no  means  of  legally  prov- 
ing the  dischar^jt'.  Di  i  }>!y  prir-vod  and 
aoDoyed,  '  maxime  contristatus  et  afflictus,' 
THyrus  proceedji  to  soothe  his  grief  by 
mcret  compensation. 

TTryni?5  vas  unjustly  condemned  to  j«iy, 
liaviug  paid  already.  Such  judgmcuL  is 
'mat^iaUy*  unjust;  ihtrrfort  Titynu  can- 
not  be  chnrgt'fl  mith  injtt.-tirr,  ifhr  ctmtrirrd 
to  wn^seMcUe  himM\f^  \f  he  had  no  other 

(toI.  ip.  66.) 

Of  thf  ^jfrct  of  thr  proiiiithidtion  of  a  /<t*r. 

Androuicu»,  in  some  manner  not  lile^i 
nor  dishonourable,  obtained  information 
that  sdicte  were  about  to  issue  from  the 
povemmeiit  of  the  coimtry  in  whieh  hr» 
resided,  depredating  a  certain  denomination 
of  coin,  and  inmasmg  the  Tslue  of  another. 
Having  in  bis  possession  a  ^ood  deal  <>f 
money  of  the  first  class,  he  ^ys,  in  the 
flnit  place,  all  his  debts  with  it ;  the  reei- 
dne  he  takes  to  a  Jew,  and  obtains  £>r  it 
in  exchange,  at  the  then  rnrront  value,  the 
coin  of  which  he  knows  that  the  value  is 
about  to  be  increased. 

Bid  Andronicus  commit  a  sin?  and  was  he 
bound  to  restitution  ? 

No ;  not  at  least  per  se,  that  is,  •  ratione 
rei.'  And  evm  if  he  did  sin, '  ratione  con- 
pcientia-  rrronrfp,'  bysirtinpj  ajrainst  Lis  own 
conviction,  he  was  not  obliged  to  make  re- 
stitntioD.  He  did  not  act  against  the  law, 
fcr  it  was  not  yet  promulgated  ;  noragainst 
justice,  for  he  was  only  \i^;in^;  hi"?  own  right 
diligeatly.  He  theretore  injured  no  one. 
.  .  .  If  the  Jew  was  exce.  dingly  taken  in, 
this  must  bo  considered  as  having  bap- 
poied  by  accident ;  and  he  is  recommended 
to  bear  it  patiently,  as  some  compeBsoftion 
for  the  many  tricks  which  he  has  doobtless 
pnetised  on  others  I  (vol.  i.  pi.  55.) 

1  ndericus,  on  his  dsath-bcd,  leaTes  the 
fpUowiag  lefMies :  i.  To  Rosa,  apoorgiil. 


1,000  fmncs,  if  she  marries;  a.  To  Rosalia, 

his  god(liiri£jhtrr,  too  napoleons,  on  condi- 
tion of  going  into  reiigiua ;  3.  To  Boeina, 
Us  servant,  300  crowns,  on  condition  of  her 
oontinuing  in  serrii^  with  his  wife  Catha- 
rina.  But,  «»n  the  ter^tntors  death,  Boea 
want«  to  become  a  liun,  Rosalia  wants  to 
many,  Catbarina  goes  into  a  nnnneir, 
where  Rosina  cannot  remain  in  scmce  with 
her. 

Rosa  has  a  right  to  her  legacy,  because 
it  vi-as  evidently  the  wish  of  her  testator  to 
favuur  her,  and  place  her  in  the  way  of 
leading  an  hunesi  life.  Also,  the  condition 
of  a  nun  i$  in  truth  a  religiou$  marriage ; 
and,  moreover,  to  exclude  her  on  the  ground 
of  her  profe^ssion  would  be  a "  conditio  torpis,' 
which  is  invalid  

Rosalia  \n  also  entitled  to  here,  beeause 
from  the  circnmstane<»H  it  may  hp  prr-sumed 
that  the  testator,  being  her  godfather, 
meant  to  shew  her  special  fiiTour,  an^ 
could  not  intend  to  cut  her  off  from  her 
legacy  if  she  had  no  spt^'cial  vocation. 

And,  lastly,  Rosina  is  entitled  to  indul- 
gence also,  l)ecause  it  was  no  fault  of  hers 
that  she  did  not  remain  with  Catharina. 

EzceUent  reasons,  no  cUmbt^ 
though  one  would  like  to  have 
hfiinl  the  rosiduaiy  It-LTiitoo  on  the 
other  side.  But  to  an  ordinary  a])- 
prehension  it  seems  a  most  gratui- 
tous inquir)'.  The  legacies  were 
legally  void,  or  the  ooBoitioiui  were 
void.  Either  wa^,  we  cannot  oon* 
ccive  the  intnuion  of  oonscience 
into  the  affair. 

Of  all  contracts  'vvr  should  cer- 
tainly have  expected  that  the  ordi- 
nary one  between  master  and  ser- 
vant, the  '  mouth's  wages  or 
month's  waming/  was  among  the 
least  sabjoct  to  spiritual  scruples. 
It  aeems,  however,  Uiat  this  wonld 
be  a  great  mistake. 

KupliTaisius  liirrd  a  manservant  and 
maid,  at  the  Kime  liiiu  ,  lor  a  year.  After 
two  nioiiihtf  he  dihcuvered  that  the  man 
was  somewhat  can  le^s  and  indiscri^ct,  re- 
poatin^r  out  (.f  diion*  what  he  had  heard  in 
the  house.  Ho  then'fore  sent  him  away, 
paying  him  the  two  months'  wages.  Shortly 
alwr,  the  maid  wiis  taken  £11,  and  he  sent 
her  to  her  relations  for  r*>corcri'.  But  she 
returned  in  good  health  in  a  week,  to  re- 
sume he»  serriee.  Her  mastw,  however, 
gent  her  away  ap:;\in,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  already  engaged  another  maid,  not 
bebg  able  to  do  without  one  for  so  long. 
Kor  wodd  he  pay  het  more  thaa  wages 
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iat  the  two  months  of  ber  serriee  ;  in 
iMmHimiifn  gf  wMA  Iwdi  nuiMdBud, 
■ofe  Ming  Able  immediitlfy  to  iad  jkum, 

nwe  mdnced  tc  vmnt. 

Could  Euphraaius  jnntly  seod  awny  his 
Mtfvato  far  tiie  smmod  KflMu?  *Ha4 

he  a  ri|^  ta  refose  theia  m&f  am*  ««ge»? 

A-n'  wnirf-<  due  to  workmen  or  aotVUlA 
ting  a  i^lioit  jH  ri>»«i  of  illn<»9*i  ? 

In  tkis  country  botli  man  and 
maid  would  have  had  their  action — 
it  may  be  otherwise  in  that  of 
Euphrasius.  But  how  strange  a 
state  of  things,  according  to  our 
Bodon  ftt  least,  in  which,  the  pnest 
should  thus  meddle  in  qneetkn  of 
osduiaary  legil  oUa^j^itioii,  and  amae- 
ier  be  called  upon,  before  dismissing 
a  ser\'ant,  to  make  things  safe  by 
the  aid  both  of  his  attonisjand  his 
confessor ! 

If  some  of  the  cases  which  we 
shall  next  cite — bearing,  in  the  same 
way,  on  ordiuary  duties  to  our 
neighbonr,  have  something  of  a  ludi- 
crous complexion,  it  is  reallj  not 
our  fkalt  The  worihjr  Fstber  is 
«roeedingly  fbnd  of  intercalating* 
Hs  serious  matUir  n  itfa/gerite ;  and 
hd  tells  n  story  often  so  well  and 
wiA  so  mneh  Gallic  point,  that  tho 
tsBuptation  to  make  mk  eztnuslsis 
inssisttble. 

dkoiee  of  tobacco';  or, '  de  guMiu 
nm  est  disjmtandnm.^ 

NicostTritiiw.  a  rich  nobleman,  wantinj:^ 
some  good  ti>bac(»v  poes  to  Ricaxdus,  a 
odebmted  tndeanan  m  that  liB«v  *ad  aika 
for  the  finest  which  can  be  shown  biok 
Two  OP  three  kinds,  at  comparatively  mo- 
derate prices,  are  brought  out;  but  ha 
does  not  like  any  of  them.  An  aieq[inim- 
tanee  of  Nieostmtus.  wlio  happens  to  be  by, 
whispers  to  thn  sc11«t  that  Xico^itratus  is 
certain  to  approve  of  no  tobacco  unless  a 
very  high  price  is  asked  for  it ;  on  whidl 
the  tobaeeonist  says,  *I  have  another  sort, 
hut  it  C(jsts  fi ft r-rn  fnmcs  a  ponnd.'  N<>\r 
this  was  in  truth  the  lowest  qualit)'  of  all. 
Hut  liB  t*oou  lis  Nicostratuii  has  tried  it, 
he  says,  *Thls  is  what  I  wiuit/  and  imrae- 
diat*tly  buys  five  pnuiuls  of  it.  Hf  departs 
rejoicing,  and  Tluanhis  wishes  liim  good 
mominpt  with  still  more  rejoicing. 

Could  Ricardna  irith  a  safe  ^naeieiiee 
«k  an<I  k(  f»p  the  money  ? 

AnHwer :  yrfjrt  prnrsus.  any  more  than  he 
could  sell  glass  for  a  precious  stone,  brass 
fn  g^lcl,  Of  the  like. 


And  so  on,  through  several  Ihiea  <jf 
indignant  reprobation.  We  folly 
^ree  in  Fatlier  Goiy^s  sentence; 

trene  lenii^  ivldob  1m  aipphss  ie 

mMLj  offenoes  frliioh  seem  to  the 
ordinary  mind  a  good  deal  wons 
than  that  of  Bicanbw — M  enaot 

h^p  entertajnfnj^  mrr  snspiciors 
that  tlie  good  Father  .smokes,  and 
has  a  strono'  sense  of  the  wicked- 
ness  of  imposition  in  that  particiUsr 
article* 

The  ancitnt  inscription*. 

Gcrrasius.  a  husbandman,  digi;iBir  '"rt  his 
tieki,  fijuis  a  great  number  of  aadieut  coui^. 
H«  shows  them  to  Lazarus,  who  happeasto 
hepaaaiBg  by,  aad  aaks  bim  what  ther  an 

worth.  •  Xext  to  nothing,'  pays  Lararos, 
in  joke;  '  rexd  for  yourself  the  laUen  on 
tliem :  "  S.  P.  Q.  K."  Sineu  que  rien:  liixa- 
raa  gees  acnray  and  me  story  to  B»- 
bertus,  who  take?*  advantage  of  the  occH^iinn, 
buys  the  Roman  coins  for  a  trifle  ircira 
(^ervasius,  aod  sells  them  for  a  ronnd  gam. 
la  BobotDS  bonnd  to  reatitntioo  ? 

That  ifl  ea.«!ily  and  properly  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative. 

But  \&  thu  iiicetiousi  Ijo^vma  bomid 
filing  BobsirtBS? 
That  appeara  not  qnite  so  elesr.  Ho 
doubt  ne  is  so,  if  Ae  foresaw  the  um 
Robertas  was  abont  to  make  of  hia 
information  ;  bat  not  so  if  Lazarus 
intended  only  to  have  his  joke,  and 
foresaw  no  mischief  from  it :  for  in 
this  case  lie  cannot  be  cliarcrf'd  ".^'^tli 
having  incited  £U^i>erta8  to  commi 
the  fraud. 

€^  voiuttttiy  suet  csaeAMtevy  ttHotu* 

Blasius,  in  order  to  ImfBPe  hie  enenf 
Cains,  ih^^'  T^^Ih  to  shoot  Caius's  donk»'r. 
But  he  is  doubly  unfortunate.  He  doe?  not 
kill  Caius's  donkey,  which  *  incolumts  leltifc 
et  cxsilit.'  He  does  kill  Titiu.s  s  (viw,  which 
was  lyiag  qviet  and  napeweiTed  befaiiid  a 
hedge. 

Is  Blasius  bound  to  re&titulion  eithar  n 
ffepect  of  the  donkey  or  the  caw  ? 

Cb-arly  not  in  n^^^pect  o(  Ike  dookij* 
which  escaped  unhurt. 

Kor  in  resnect  of  the  cow ;  for  he  did  nol 
intend  to  kul  her,  and  eonld  not  fonses 

that  he  would  do  so  But  snppw'f 

the  n?s  and  cow  had  both  belonged  lo 
Caius  'i  Still,  on  rigorous  principle,  ti» 
answer  ia  the  sane.   For  the  nitehief 
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tiUdilMdidmao^vkrt  1m  »Miit.(vot 
Lp.3.) 

Hofteiwhu  was  riding  (quietly  home  <m  a 
hone  whidi  lie  had  ba^owod  <^  hb  iHend 

Ricardus.  Hr  was  so  nnln-^ky  to  m^-ft 
-wttk  two  robbers,  who  dtniauded  of  bim 
Ua  f«iXBO  or  hia  Wk,  Ho  gavo  thun  hia 
imrse;  but  finding  scarcely  anything  Jn  if. 
the  t}ii»  v  t 'i  tnko  his  horse  from  him  and 
i.'&rry  it.  off.  Hortensius  goes  to  Ricardus, 
ta  bewail  thair  misfortuna.  Wmt  now  a 
pieee  of  unexpected  luck  eomf^  in  the 
way.  The  thieres,  in  ordfr  to  rflievu 
tbraiadvea  of  the  weight  of  a  heavy  bag 
of  money,  f  i  '^n  it  to  the  horse's  collar. 
Tlir  hors*'.  t!i.'*|ilL;i«»'<l  at  tho  liberty,  rwirs, 
kickb,  and  bulls  oflf  tu  his  luitsiter  llicurdus's 
stable.  Bertha,  the  maid,  opens  the  daor 
of  the  sUil.K  .  She  finds  the  bag  of  money, 
and  hands  it,  not  suspecting  whence  it 
CMM,  to  Titins,  a  Tiaitor  who  »  caaoaUy 
Macnt.  Tititus  takes  it  to  the  bouse  of 
Rirardus.  And  now  a  question  ansa's 
to  the  properly  in  tho  money.  The  maid 
daina  it  aa  fifst  discoverer ;  Titins  claims 
It  a>  hnWng  receiveil  it  frum  the  maid  ; 
EortcnsiuSy  as  die  principal  act4>r,  or  mther 
aafetwr,  m  tha  hasinaM^  and  by  way  of 
oonyansatiuD  ;  RicaTda%  aa  banri^  been 
brmijrht  home  hy  his  own  horse.  And 
Kicardus,  being  in  possession,  locks  the 
noney  up.  To  whom  doea  it  bidong  ?  It 
is  assunud  tliat  no  fbimer  owner  bjr  jaflt 
tklo  ia  diacoverable. 

Answer :  '  Bes  difficultate  non 
caret.'  But  it  doos  not  belong  to 
the  maid,  who  was  neither  *  dis- 
covemr'  nor  'first  oc(;upant;'  and 
iiauded  it  uvur  to  Titius  in  entiro 
ignonuiee. 

Nor  to  TititUL  He  bad  no  'ttu- 
miui  occnpandi,  *  for  he  did  not  know 
the  contents  of  the  bag. 

Ifor,  on  the  whole,  tx*  H  nrtf  nsiuH. 
He  had  no  title  to  compen.sitioii, 
except  to  the  extent  of  the  ti^iiiing 
sum  of  Yrhicli  be  bad  been  robbe£ 
Not  as  being  tbe  cause  of  ibeoocnr* 
lence;  for  he  was  nui  ile  cause, 
bat  only  tln  '  occasion.  Nor  as  'dis- 
ooverf^r '  or  '  ocrnpant for  nnder 
the  circumstances  he  was  neither. 

It  falls,  therefore,  to  Ricardns. 
The  sum  was  a  wai^  or  derelict,  and 
belonged  to  tbe  first  occapant.  Now, 
Bacuniis  occnpied  it  by  bis  horse : 
according  to  tbe  proverb,  *  Martin'B 


dog  bmila  tor  Martis.*  Further,  be 
ooeapied  it  fer  bimiBelf  by  the  act  of 
taking  and  locking  it  np. 
Tba  only  aabetantial  qaestioa  re* 

Tnainin<:f  is,  whether,  tlionirh  Rirar- 
dus's  title  \)e  njtxxl  agiiiiist  th«  other 
claiinant.s,  tlie  property  was  not 
really  a  derelict,  and  appropriable 
to  pioQfl  naes.  On  the  ^ribole,  tbia 
point  also  ia  decided  in  fcipouf  of 
Eicardas ;  but  he  ii  strongly  advised 
to  make  it  over  to  the  poor. 

T%e  rMen  tbwUf  catufMi. 

Ugolinua,  bring  attacked  ana  night  in 
Ills  house  by  two  armed  robbers,  and  seeing 
unavoidable  death  before  him  if  he  \rrr<- 
to  ri'sist,  offers  his  dihagrueablo  vi&itor:* 
not  oaly  |denty  of  auaay;  b«t  also  a 
copious  supply  uf  frenerons  win©  and  other 
excellent  strong  liauora  ('aliis  *»*iTniii^  ct 
Talidisaimta  liqaoiibaa')*  The  lobben  in- 
toxicate themselves.  Ugolimi-s  cbHi  in 
h'dp.  recovers  liis  mon<^,  binds  the  roh- 
hem  hand  and  foot,  and  givea  thom  up 
to  jiiilaoa. 

The  vertlict  of  rommon  spnse,  wo 
should  suppose,  would  be  '  served 
them  right;'  and  TJgolinus  would  be 
congratulated  on  his  cleverness.  To 
the  esemist  tiie  maltBr  Msniiioi  a 
graver  shape,  and  the  qmestioa 
thereupon  is  solemnly  proposed  — 

T.s  Uj.folinns  to  be  held  gnilty  of 
crrave  sin  for  having  enticed  osiers 
to  become  drunk  ? 

The  issue,  we  are  happy  to  see,  is 
deoided  in  hia  finwor,  but  not  with- 
out senoQB  deliberatiGii,  and  on 
groDnds  trhidbi  certainly  would  not 
occur  to  the  wiMmltg4iiMm«d  oon* 
scienoe : 

TTo  ennnot  b.-  striefly  said  to  liavo  en- 
ticed the  robbers  to  gel  drunk :  he  only 
alUmed  them  to  pret  drunk;  and  the  n'»*<.l 
affiwt  wiiieh  iir  nk  oded  to  obtain  thereby 
makes  up  for  the  bad  effect  produced. 
Nor  can  it  exarctly  be  called  a  bad 
effect,  in  hia  intention  at  least;  fi»r  be 
only  meant  to  sootli.  and  mitigate  th« 
rascals,  and  extinguish  their  rage  in  wiaa 
Also,  though  he  docs  put  before  them  a 
eanse  of  drunkenness,  it  ia  not  a  causa 
neees.s.irily  pnjdneing  that  result  :  thoy 
mi^ht  have  drunk  in  moderation.  They  in- 
toocatad  ttMnaelm  of  tbi^  own  free  wfil. 
EigOi  ngdimii  did  not  indsoa  tham  to 
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drmk  too  much,  but  only  to  drink.  Ei^o, 
he  did  not  ezcit«  drunMiuiess,  but  only 
allowed  it  (-voL  i.  p.  si 4.) 

From  the  accomplished  confessor's 
mfiiihod  of  dealing  with  the  law  of 
honesty,  We  pass  to  that  portion  of 
his  in^tractions  which  concema  ihe 
law  of  veraciiy.  The  subject  is  not 
a  pleasant  one  to  touch ;  bat  it  is 
not  unprofitable  to  learn  how  much 
the  actual  teaching  of  the  con- 
fessional, at  the  present  day,  pre- 
serves of  that  fabric  of  ingenious 
mendacity  built  up  by  the  casuists 
of  two  centuries  ago,  which,  when 
you  charge  Catholics  with  it,  you 
are  commonly  told  is  exploded. 
The  actual  teaching,  we  shoald  say, 
of  one  school  of  directors ;  but  the 
misfortimc  is  that  this  is  the  pre- 
valent, faahionable,  and  powinfol 
school.  Dr.  Newman,  we  know, 
has  emphatically  recordo^l  in  his 
Apologia  his  own  dissent  from  it : 

I  plainly  and  positively' state,  and  with- 
out nny  rr«orvf»,  th-.it  I  do  not  at  all  ff)llow 
this  lioly  and  charitable  man  (St.  Alfuuso 
Liguuri)  in  this  portaon  of  bis  teaching. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice 
in  so  emphatic  a  declaration  from 
ono  whose  early  lessons  in  nioi-al 
theology  were  imbibed  among  us 
Protestants.  But  though  Father 
Newman  rejects,  Father  Gury 
thoroughly  embraces  it.  And  so, 
pace  Dr.  Newman,  do  the  great 
majority,  we  believe,  of  those  who 
form  and  goide  the  consciences  of 
their  penitents— not  many  educated 
men,  probably,  but  great  numbers 
of  women. 

The  point  of  this  tcachincr  which 
is  the  most  strange  to  the  unpre- 
judiced inquirer  consists  in  the 
implied,  ingrainetl  notion  that  a 
*  mental  rcsei  vatioii,*  under  certain 
circumstances,  cures  a  falsehood. 
That  a  fiilsehood  may  now  and  then 
be  necessary — ^now  and  then  ez- 
cnsable — ^is  what  all  theologians  and 
all  moralists,  of  whatever  persna- 
sion — Baxter  no  less  than  Ligorins^ 
cannot  h«lp  admitting,  however 


they  may  shrink  from  it.  No  one 
reproaches  the  Jesuit  when  he  ad- 
vances this  doctrine:  he  in  only 
to  be  condenmed  if  he  gives  it  too 
great  an  extension — an  error  to 
which  a  Protestant  casoist  is  ss 
liable  as  he.  But  the  specialty  of 
the  Jesuit  is  his  partiality  fbr  C0Ter> 
ing  the  falsehood  by  an  equivo- 
cation. He  will  not,  cannot,  per- 
cclvv  I  hat  though  a  lie  may  be  de- 
fen.Mble  (in  certain  extreme  case?), 
a  '  mental  reservation  '  is  in  every 
case  a  lie,  plus  a  shuffle.  Even 
Dr.  Newman,  though  he  may  have 
worked  himself  dear  of thisconfiistoii 
now,  has  been  bjy  no  means  alwajs 
uninfluenced  by  it.  See  tiie  insittiee 
in  his  Apologia^  a  httle  before  the 
the  passage  just  cited  : — *  To  avoid 
the  question.  Do  Christians  believe 
in  a  Trinity  ?  by  answering,  They 
believe  in  one  God,'  he  terms  a  case 
of  'stating  truth  partially.'  Now, 
the  answer  is  apparently  made,  by 
the  supposition,  to  throw  dust  m 
the  eyes  of  a  caviller  or  persecutor. 
If  so,  it  is  clear  to  he&lthy  mind 
that  if  to  say  '  Christians  do  not 
believe  in  a  Trinity  *  would  be  a 
falsehood — whether  excusable  or 
not,  under  any  cinmmstances,  is  not 
the  question  here — to  say  'They 
believe  in  one  God  '  would  simply 
be  the  same  falsehood,  ^nrnished 
over  by  a  paltry  equivocatu^n. 

We  will  subjoin  only  an  instance 
or  two^by  no  means,  we  trust,  un- 
fairly selected — fix>m  the  lessons  *0B 
the  Eighth  Commandment.*  ThfiJ 
will  show  how  elastic  and  extensible 
the  principle  of  mental  reserratioiif 
once  admitted,  becomes  in  the  hsiM3s 
of  a  dexterous  liigorian. 

The  following  short  case  illiis- 
t  rates  our  proposition  pretty  clearly: 

C;ir.-tina,  a  matron,  has  concealed  * 
priest  in  tiiiie  of  porsecutiou  from  those 
who  are  bt-t  kini'  iiis  Ufe.  She  rcpU«* 
openly  to  the  viUuiis  "wtto  ask  her  whether 
a  priest  is  hidden  there,  '  There  is  none 
th(  re*  •  I  have  pef  n  none,*  or  '  There  waa 
some  one  there,  but  he  is  gone.'  But  afljJ^ 
wiixda  she  is  afraid  leet  she  iissoflwA 
God  by  a  falaehood« 
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Answer:  Carstina  is»  to  l>o  excusod  from 
tJiegmltofiidMhood. 

Thus  far  probably  nil  moralists 
would  agree.  It  was  an  excusable 
lic.^  But  then  follows  the  Li^oriaii 
qaibble,  that  the  lie  was  made  less 
bj  equivocation : 

The  word*  ttte  ^  be  considered  m  a 

mere  form,  us<a1  1  v  Curstina  to  put  the  ril- 
laias  off  ihcir  guartl.  It  is  just  as  if  sli- 
had  said,  *  What  bti^intaH  liave  you  to  ubk 
xa«  ?*  or,  '  Thm' is  no  [>n« -t  there,  so  far 
r.*  I  ftnt  fuiujid  t"  tJi.tciiisr'  Jusr  as  u  de- 
lendant  iiltguliy  iju«  i«tioiiod,  or  only  prhnd 
fteie  pravvd  guilty  ('  semipUmi  conTictus'), 
may  deny  his  guilt  with  the  tcflerrati€ill»  '10 
iar  as  I  am  boimd  to  sajr.' 

The  next  case  willshow  how  easilj- 
the  door  thus  opened  expands ; 

Mental  restrict U>n. 

Thi^fridus,  having  inherited  some  pro- 
p«rty,  eoDomb  ft  part  of  his  goods,  out  of 

vhich  h.-  was  iiut  legally  liable  to  satisfy 
bis  creditors.  On  bring  quostionwl.  lie  nn- 
■wezed  that  he  •  had  concealed  nothing.' 

nving  returned  a  deposit^  and 
l  ei ngr  judicially  ;isked  whether  he  hadxe^i 
ceired  it,  he  aaid  '  he  had  not.' 

Again :  being  asked  by  the  officer  of 
customs  whether  he  had  with  him  anv 
goods  liable  to  duty  (aa  in  fact  he  had)  he 
denied  it. 

Qneetion  :  Is  Theofridns  to  be  con- 

demncd  for  lyln^'  ? 

Answer;  IJc  did  not  lie  in  the  first  case, 
becatise  in  point  of  fact  he  concealed  no- 
thing in  the  ^ense  of  the  questioner,  or  in 
the  sense  in  which  lif  might  be  justly  ques- 
tioned. He  only  meant,  by  denying  the 
eoBcealment^  to  deny  that  be  had  in  any 
vay  d'  fi*au«lr*l  liis  creditors. 

Nor  in  the  second,  for  the  same  r.^;i«on. 
heeanso  the  meaning  of  the  questioner  was 
to  ask  whether  ha  had  aecapted  and  not  re- 
stored. 

Nor  in  the  third  case,  a(»ording  to  '  pro- 
bable and  oommou  opinion/  wmch  holds 

fi.^1  laws  to  be  penal  only.  So  that  to 
say.  *I  carry  nothing,*  means  'nothing 
which  I  am  bound  to  declare  :  it  is  your 
business  to  find  it  ont^  not  to  ask  me.* 

yevcrthefiss.  ehrrjimnx  arr  adrisul  to  diji. 
amr  the  truth  caiidtdh/,  lest,  should  thof 
he  detected,  acandal  might  fotlms. 

For  -all  wliich  propo.sition«  Li- 

giori  ib  (quoted.    KviJently  Father 
ory  is  not  penetrated  with  the 
troth  of  Tertnlliaxi'B  fiunona  maxim, 
TOL.  Lxxr, — so.  OCOCXLn, 


*  Vani  sunt  qui  putant  id  quod 
clericis  iiou  licet,  laicis  licere.* 

Of  lies  Md  in  eof\fe$tion. 

Veronic.i,  bavin^;  .m  r  rdinarj- confessor, 
has  occasionaiiv  gone  to  another.  8he 
dares  not  own  this  to  die  ordinar)-  one.  for 
fear  of  in;ilcing  him  angry.  Sho  conc  alH 
it  therefore,  i.  by  silenee:  i.  by  saving  •  I 
have  no  conf<>ased  for  a  fortnight,''  in.  ail- 
ing •  to  you ;  *  3.  when  pressed,  by  denying 
the  fact  ultogetfaar.  la  Veronica  ffoiltv  of 
lying? 

No.  Her  Ibnt  aamrar  did  not  necesmrilu 
deceive  the  confessor.  Hor  denial  was  no 
doubt  untrue,  but  every  ono  hns  a  right  to 
choose  his  confessor ;  to'  question  a  penitent 
whether  ho  has  been  to  any  one  else  is 
therefore  an  iritorft  rence  with  his  freedom  : 
therefore  a  false  answer  was  no  lie! 
(vol.  ii.  p.  275.) 

Enough,  though  worse  cases  might 
be  cited.  But  to  pass  from  the  very 
serious  to  the  very  trivial :  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  subscribe,  at  all 
events,  to  the  following  bit  of  Li- 
gorian  molality ; 

llertinn.  a  servant  maid,  under  the  otders 
of  her  master,  U-Wa  p.  ople  who  inquire  for 
him  that  he  is  ♦  not  at  home,'  or  'gone *)ut.' 
But  becoming  scrupulous  on  the  subject, 
she  consults  her  confessor,  who  tells  her 
that  she  ought  to  Jenv,  h.-r  place  ;  that  it 
IS  better  to  di.'  tliaji  to  teli  a  falsehood. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  her  case? 

That  the  confessor  is  to  be  blamwl,  and 
not  the  penitent.  For  the  phrase  ha.H  fv.me 
into  oommon  use,  as  merely  .siguii'ying  tiiat 
•  mastf r  cannot  be  seen.'  If  certain  theo- 
logians are  to  be  foiiml  blamintr  it,  tb.-  n'a- 
son  probably  is  that  in  their  tinu;  the  usiu.- 
had  not  become  general.  (S.  Lig.  1.  3.  n.  1 65") 

Few  ca«e8  in  these  volumes  are 
more  suggestive  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  *8eal  of  confession.* 
The  exceeding  rareness  of  direct 
^^olation  of  its  secresjr  is  so  no- 
toriou.s,  that  pions  writers  are  in- 
clined  to  attribute  if  to  tlie  direct 
interposititm  of  Providenee.  But 
one  might  suppose  that  Providence 
would  be  equally  carefol  in  guartl- 
ing  againBt  indirect^  or  C8sual» 
violation ;  which,  from  the  instances 
here  cited,  would  seem  to  be  by  no 
means  imeommon.  The  guardian 
of  tills  secret  must  lock  it  abso- 
lutely within  bis  own  breast:  ho 
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may  not  hetray  liis  knowlerler^  by  of  the  collateral  mischief  which  it 

liint,  or  sign,  or  conduct :  he  must  occasions,  by  familiarising:  the  mind 

treat  one  known  to  him   us  the  with  the  contcmplution  of  bin  in  its 

worst  and  most  dan<rt  rons  of  men,  worst  shapes.    Spiritual  incest,  18 

preciselv  as  if  lie  knew  no  ill  of  it  ifl  termed,  is  Of  aU  ezcesfles  ifaftt 

him  whatever.   What  must  be  the  which  pnre-mmded  Roman  Caitlu)- 

social  consequences  of  a  consisteiit  lies  contemplate  with  iihe  greatest 

adhex«noe  to  the  pnnciples  of  the  hoiTor.    How  they  can  i^econefl^ 

two  following  cases  ?  with  that    hrinking  averswn,  tiie 

I.  A  bishop  has  .solved  to  appoint  a  of  details  which  seem  to 

priest,  of  whom  he  has  a  high  opinion,  to  show  that  it  is  m  ono  ^]iap»'  or  an- 

an  important  cure  of  souls.    The  priest  other  of  every-duvoecurrenee,  which 


i..i.,.v^    .V            pnests   supen...  ,  /.  xi 

changes  hi»  mind  and  dues  nut  make  the  less  language,  tor  the  guM  ^ 

appointment.  The  bishop  wM  wiwt^.  He  the  confesBor  in  his  daily  ministn- 

could  not  use  a  knowledge  obtaiiied  m  eon-  tions,  is  a  matter  to  us  incompes- 

fession.  (toL  ii.  p.  45a)  hensihle.    Protestants  have  often 

2.  (Which  Fattier  Ghny  finds  in  dilated  on  tiie  encouragement 

his  books,  but  is  inclined  to  think  licentiousness   afforded,   in  their 

a  chimerical  puzzle  and  not  a  real  view,  by  certain  portions  of  the 

case) '  system  of  R^me.     Catholics,  on 

Caiw,  a  priest,  is  in  the  habit  of  con.  ^^^'^  ^^^^^^r  side,  b<3ast  of  their  snp- 

f.  s.-iu- to  Titns.    Titus  ono  day  confesses  nority  to  ourselves  in  the  \n<rhcr 

to  Cuius  in  return,  and  reveals  that  he  in  estimate  which  theii'  Chiu*eh  laaiii- 

no  priest  at  all,  but  sn  impostor.   IsGshis  tains  of  the  virtue  of  pui'ity.  Ws 

bound  to  go  on  oostaiag  to  Titos ?  j^^^^,^,  ^^^j^  comparisons  tochampkios 

The  point  is  deemed  doubtfbl.  who  are  mucu  more  anxious  Ibr 

The  chapters  which  relate  to  the  Tictory  than  truth.  But  we  csmui 

duties  of  eonfbssors  in  *  reserved  say  that  the  honest  Protestant  who 

cases ' — any  one  fomiliar  with  the  has  perused  the  portion  of  Father 

ecolcsiasticallangoage  of  Rome  will  (Jury's   work   which  incidentaUy 

be  well  aware  to  how  serious  a  class  relates  to  this  matter,  ^vill  be  at  $31 

these  mostly  belons; — afford  matter  of  inclined  to  abate  his  suspicious, 

nnsmall  interest  to  those  who  are  im-  Without  raisiner  a  ecn'iier  of  this 

parli:ill\  imxions  to  learn  somethinL,^  curtain,  let  us  only  for  a  moment 

of  tlie  inner  working  of  a  vast  and  glance  at  the  pictures  afforded  us  of 

(to  the  svorld  in  general)  mysterious  the  relations  which  mubt  needs  be 

system.    Wo  shall  not  enter  upon  established,  in  all  innocence  sad 

them.    Wickedness,  say  the  up-  hcmour,    between    the  spirtol 

holders  of  oonfessorial  literature,  director — whether  old  and  dull,  or 

must  be  dealt  witti  in  plain  language  young  and  impulsiye — and  tlie 

and  exposed  in  its  full  hideousness  female  world,  in  which  by  ^ 

by  the  spiritoal  adyisers,  as  bodily  the  greater  part  of  his  agency,  ^ 

evils  must  by  the  medical  man.  the  nineteenth  century,  is  lesUy 

Yes,  if  a  certain  system  must,  at  all  exercised, 
hazards,  be  maintained.    But  i]ios< 
vvlio  believe  the  system  itself  to  lie 


The  confem^r  tcith  women.  2ft 


alto"  I  t  her  erroneous  and  cn'ounded       Urbanuw  holds  a  high  rank  ameng ««' 

on  a  talse  estimate  both  of  human  ^V^.*  You  wiU  see  hj«  chair  at  com 

,  .         ,  V     . .  SI  111  time,  surrounded   by  a  greia  "ji" 

nature  and  religious  obhgation,  can-  look  opFS't^'-  Tkre 

not  but  point  to  these  disclosures  gits  another  confossor,  Sevcrus.  ^^J^T* 

as  among  the  strongest  indicationa  how  fern  piou  feoiiales  ooao  t»  \am 
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fore  him  1  Now  you  wUl  ask  what  pru- 
dvem  so  Nngnlar  «  difl«i«ne»  as  regsrdii 

tho  attrn*lani-«-  ou  the  two  pcr-ion;ijj-i  ><.  I 
will  explain  it  to  jou.  It  arises  from  the 
mSkivaeo  ht^wvfn  tile  men.  TTriiaiivs, 
mAwenSj  afialL  and  gosd-hummired,  r»» 
mvf  s  al!  pt  nirciitfi  who  approach  him  Iot- 
inglj  &ud  encouragingly,  paU  them  in 
hent,  and,  first  and  foremost,  allows  them 

to  have  their  <r\y  tu  fhi  ir  Iicurts'  I'oiilt  nt, 
and  listens  with  infinite*  patience  and  pohte- 
jK^a  to  all  the  nonsense  they  are  pleased 
to  talk  (' qiiiixjiiid  ipsis  sAitire  piftset'). 
And,  since  ilii'  ffinalw  race  i«?  in  pr^ncml 
talkatiye  and  difluse  by  nature,  this  method 
ct  their  confessor  plrases  tliem  well. 

S'  Vi-ni.s,  'in  tlif  otliiT  haiul.  brln;;  anstere 
}>y  natnr*  .  iU  nla  rtioiv  fmnkly  wifh  them, 
and  will  not  alluw  their  cont>i*^i>ian»»  to  be 
spoil  out.  His  reason  is,  as  ho  says,  be- 
cause it  is  flif  ilii'y  of  n  conf«'?sAr  to  hp 
always  grave  and  short  with  women. 
OotweqnoDtly  be  is  always  urging  on  bia 
penitents  to  eschew  useless  chatter,  and 
Bas  constantly  in  his  mouth,  'That  will 
do :  enough :  what  next  ?  well  then  ?  get 
on,  get  on:  all  this  is  stuff,  trifles:  jon 
hn\  e  said  this  half  a  dozen  times  over:  X 
mtist  beg  y<m  not  to  waste  my  time.'  In 
Aart,  tb  fbst  eonfessor  ui  always  pouring 
out  oil ;  the  second  vinegar.  Thus  Urbanva 
attracts  the  doves;  Sevems  dxiTes  them 
away. 

Of  coiirsf,  the  rnoml  drawn  by 
our  considerate  Jb'ather  from  the 
picture,  is  'Ne  qnidnimki:'  Urbanus 
should  enc<miagt5  the  volubility  of 
his  [>cniieiito  ten;  Severaa  shoald 
snub  them  less.  But,  in  his  way 
to  thu  eolichisioiiy  he  cites  dicta  of 
eminent  casuists  coneemmg  tht> 
diitios  of  confessors  in  their  deal- 
ingij  with  women,  most  ntran^o  to 
ears  not  familiiir  willi  the  pa^riionie^d 
logic  of  easdistrj.  Take  the  fiiUoir* 
ing: 

The  prudenee  of  a  eonfessor  should 

especially  shinr  forth  in  tlw  confession  of 
women.  Let  him  arm  himself  befort^lmnd 
when  he  has  to  hear  them,  and  roly  ou  di- 
Tine  protection  as  if  he  were  about  to  en- 
coantrr  thi-  hisses  of  suaken.  Th'  i-  vriiv  ^ 
their  sighs,  their  veiy  tears,  are  sp«iU£»  and 
diannSf  which  a£RMt  the  hmnsn  hesvt  with 
a  magnetic  influence.  That  iiktiinate  ls> 
miliarity  and  absolnte  disclosure  of  the 
interior  ot  the  soul,  with  which  some 
women  expose  their  spiritual  wounds,  eae^ 

Cf€fl*  etm  thir  fii/Hi/ian'f?/  rrifh  thr  'tr  hn.<^- 
btrnds.  Unle&s  the  penitent  is  entirely 
heat  OD  divine  thoughts,  if  the  slightest 


touch  of  human  interest  comes  in,  all  will 
rela{»e  into  oorraptioa.  Nerer  let  the  eoft* 

i'^^^iiv  (  Tcn  li?<ton  to  them,  nnlf-'S  forearmed 
with  prayer,  and  guards  with  the  Spintol 
God. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  youth- 
fhl  ecclesiBstic  being  the  better  after 
rftftdiTig  sach  a  passage  as  Uua. 

However,  it  is  not  taken  firotn 
Michelet,  nor  finom  Voltaire,  baft 

from  the  writinsrf  of  Daniel  Concina, 
a  Dominican  ]>reacher  and  theolo- 
gian of  repute  in  the  lai*t  century, 
the  confidential  friend  of  Benedict 
Xiy.,  and  a  great  opponent  of  the 
'  n  Lived  morality  *  <^ihe  Jesuits. 

The  generally  indulgent  and 
Lipforian  cliaracter  of  Father  Quiy's 
moral  thcolo<rv  has  more  innocent 
room  for'  its  expansion  in  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  are  devoted  to  lifo 
in  its  every-day  occupations,  its 
ordinary  hnsmess,  and  its  amnse- 
ments.  On  these,  He  is  generally 
speaking  both  tolerant  and  rational : 
not  inclined  to  erect  the  smallest 
inequalities  into  stumblinLr  blocks; 
nor,  011  the  other  hand,  to  treat  too 
lightly  the  evils  attendiUit  ou  mis- 
spent time  and  indnlged  frivolity. 
Generally  speaking,  the  most  crin* 
cal  stoic  could  find  little  serious 
fault  with  the  teachings  of  this 
school  in  matters  falling  under  the 
head  of  minor  murals  :  it  is  when 
the  iiturdier  virtues  of  veracity  and 
honesty  come  into  play,  that  the 
*  relaxed'  system  exhibits  its  dan* 
gerons  side. 

The  questicm  of  dancing  e^yently 

fives  our  gonial  director  a  good 
eal  of  trouble.  On  the  one  liand 
he  is  pressed  by  tlie  pretty  imani- 
mous  authority  of  the  graver  doc- 
tors of  his  Chorch.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  cannot  resist  the  impnlses 
of  his  own  indulgent  common  sense, 
and,  moreover,  where  Terpsichore 
is  in  the  case,  even  a  French  priest 
is  still  a  Frendunan. 

JuTen  ili-^.  .1  confessor,  has  thf  following 
three  pen  it.  iitH,  among  many  others,  to  deal' 
with  At  i^hter : 

R  2 
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1.  Pphua.  a  matron,  who  not  only  allows, 
but  directs  her  daughters  to  be  taught  by  a 
da&dn^  master,  ana  that  in  the  company  of 
joung  people  of  both  eezes. 

2.  Fulria,  a  young  woman  who  frr-qucnts 
balls  B4^veral  times  a  year,  particularly  in 
carnival,  and  on  feaet  daye,  and  on  sndi 
ooeasione  joine  in  danct-s  porilous  in  their 
nature,  such  ns  thopf  railed  'raise,  gftlop, 
polka,'  and  has  doue  no  these  ten  years,  in 
spite  of  various  pronuaee  of  aoiendnient. 

3.  Lsdia,  vho  often  dances  *modo  ordi* 
narit^'  (square  dances,  dors  the  Fivthor 
irn  an  ?),  and  does  not  promiiic  amendment, 
saying,  'I  see  no  harm  in  it;  if  others  are 
•eandalieed  on  m j  aeoonnt,  that  is  their 
affair.' 

Jnvenalis  refuses  absolution  to  all  three. 

The  worthy  Father's  judgment 
on  the  lawfalness  of  dimcing  in 
general,  and  on  the  ascetic  severii^ 
of  Jayenalis,  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
little  perplexed.  He  does  not  clearly 
see  his  way  throngh  so  hasy  a 
question.  Dancing',  ho  says,  is  not 
unlaAvful  per  fc,  but  <lnngcrous. 
Wliat  pnrticular  dances  are  illicit, 
and  therefore  to  be  forbidden  *  can- 
not easily  be  stated  in  theory: 
hardly  at  all  by  a  theologian,  who 
knows  nothing  about  it  except 
from  hearsay.'  What  is  dangcrons 
for  some  is  harmless  for  others; 
the*  piety*  of  one  is  not  proof 
OTen  against  a  quadrille,  while 
another  may  go  innocently  down  a 
conntiy  dance,  or  even  partake  in 
those  *  pericnlosissimaj  choresB  qufp 
valsc  ft  i>nlka  dicnntiir.'  So,  at 
least,  the  Fatlier — entii-ely  ignorant 
on  such  matters  himself — is  in- 
formed by  '  men  who  had  lived  in 
theworld*  and  afterwards  embraced 
the'clerical  profession/  There  can 
be  {no  doubt  that  women  may  be 
found  whom  the  dance  tempts  to 
no^  nn  but  *  certain  movements  of 
vanity  others,  to  no  sin  at  all.  It 
would  be  better  if  people  of  the 
same  sex  would  be  content  tn  dance 
together  (as  in  Puitcli&  famous  cari- 
cature), but  then,  it  is  mere  loss  of 
time  to  eudeavour  to  jiersuade  them 
to  it.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  while 
confessors  arc  bound  to  dissuade 
their^£Giir  penitents  from  dancing 


as  well  as  they  can,  tlit  rigour  of  such 
as  Juvenalis,  in  relusinf:r  them  abso- 
lution altogether,  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
condemned.  It  is  odd,  by  the  way, 
that  all  nice  (questions  touching  tins 
dangerous  amusement  seem  to  re- 
gard women  only;  its  effects  on 
&e  reprobate  sex  seem  not  to  be 
considered  worth  noticing. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  iHp 
dulgenoe  with  which  most  classei 
of  moral  aberration  are  treated, — 
the  incfenious  eagerness  to  invent 
and  admit  excuses  for  human  w»^ak- 
ness  —  is  the  close,  painful  Jutkic 
accuracy  wth  which  branches  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  ofiTences  against 
the  rules  of  the  Church,  are  visited 
thiougbout  So^  is  the  veiy  iii> 
genious  manner  in  which  the  two 
classes  of  offences,  arrainst  oer 
neighbours  and  the  Church,  an 
grouped  as  &r  as  possible  together, 
as  if  to  silence,  by  familiarising  us 
with  the  juxtaposition,  that  voice 
of  conscience,  consonant  alike  wiili 
Scripture  and  with  reason,  winch 
tells  us  that  a>s  mercy  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  so  are  fraud  and  violence 
worse  than  the  omissioa  of  sacrifioa 
The  reader  will  find  throughout  this 
work  abondant  exemplificatioiis  of 
our  meaning,  but  may  consult  espe- 
cially the  curious  collections  of  csbi 
on  the  *  second  and  third  commaTi(b 
ments ;  *  we  have  not  space  to  do  more 
than  refer  t4>  them  here.  AVe  ^nll 
cite  only  one  terrible  stoiy  of  human 
iTiisery,  such  as  other  physicians  of 
suffering  humanity  besides  the  con- 
fessor might  become  acquainted 
with,  but  which  assuredly  appear  to 
the  practised  confessor  in  a  hght  in 
which  no  other  human  being  couM 
possibly  regard  itb 

Melania,  the  wretched  mother  of  a  ftiiiilj, 
has  a  droiiken  hnsband,  in  an  almost  eos- 

tinu  <1  ^f  nte  of  intoxie;ition  ;  an  elder  son  nf 
ten  years  old,  wlio  is  a  mere  idiot ;  one  ot 
eeveu,  frantic  ('  frencticus ')  ;  one  offlTe,liOt 
yet  having  the  ns©  of  reason.  She  gives  all 
the  family  on  Fridays  thi^  rtmain<!  of 
Thursday's  meat,  thinking  that  father  and 
chiidren  are  all  exempt  from  the  law  of  the 
Chnvcfa.  OrerwhelBwd  with  her  calsnit"* 
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and  f<is>ioaatf-  "by  rr/nro,  ^lelaniii  fre- 
qaendj  sf  irmilatea  both  her  drunkon  1ms- 
haud  and  ht  r  idiot  Bon  to  exoc-mliouh  aud 
l)lu|)beimes«  hy  the  example  of  her  own 
Tiolent  Lin}rTTai:<^.  aiul  •  ven  by  blows.  Sho 
feels  no  scruple  in  acting  thun,  because  sho 
regards  them  both  hh  irrational  beings,  uu- 
aUa  to  eaniniit  bio. 

Of  «:everal  questions  raised  on  this 
affetting  case,  one  is,  whether  a 
ehUd  of  seven  is  snbject  to  the  law  of 
the  Church  or  not  ?  on  whioh  doubt 
nenu  to  be  entertained;  one, 
whether  Melania  did  right  in  giving 
meat  to  her  familj  on  Frviaysr 
The  answer  being,  wrong  aa  regards 
the  husband  ;  right  as  regards  the 
chiMmi.  Others  relate  to  the  con- 
dact  of  the  nnlia])py  ^Iclania  in 
suffering  lier  patience  to  bo  over- 
como  bv  her  excess  of  misery.  All 
art)  placed  on  the  same  haul,  dry, 
technical  level.  Of  such  teaching 
the  beet  that  can  be  said  ia,  that  it 
most  fiul  of  its  own  effect;  for 
natnral  feelings,  enlightened  by 
that  higher  religious  instruction 
which,  in  the  Church  of  Borne  itself, 
''s  hap[)ily  far  more  accessible  than 
ijooks  of  r'asuistry,  will  inevitably 
revolt  agamst  it. 

Take  another  instance,  ^^llich 
reads  Uke  what  lawyers  call  an 
ABC  case,  invented  for  the 
pwpoie. 

^  Adaibertns  makes  the  foilowiug  confes- 
■ioB.    t.  Intending  to  Irill  ny  ewmj 

7>^in»,  1  killed  my  friend  Cains,  a.  Shoot* 

lag  a  deer,  I  accidentally  shot  rtt  th"  satno 
lune  an  enemv  of  mine,  wh(we  death  I  was 
Wtopawing  at  the  time,  but  who  was  by 
d>aa(^e  standing  in  the  thicket.  3.  I  eat 
JoeRt  in  ignor.inop  that  the  day  was  a  vigil; 
Iwt  ibf'n  ihi«i  iirnoranoe  vra-«  i^miHod  l>y  my 
h&Qesi,  hi,  1  had  not  been  ut  imuis  ou  iSuu- 
vhne  I  should  have  heard  the  obliga> 
^008  of  the  following  week  published  \ 
^inid  de  Adalbert<»  jodic^ndiuiL  ? 

We  omit  the  answers  as  not  of 
&mch  interest.  The  peculiarity  to 
which  our  remarks  are  directed,  is, 
tkt  two  homicideBy  and  a  casual 

fanlt  in  eating  meat  on  a  vigil, 
pUced  exactly  on  the  same 
dealt   with   as   matters  re- 
^vLkring  the  like  amount  of  grave 


investigation,  and  without  any  in- 
dication whatever  of  a  distinction 
as  to  serionsnesR. 

And  this,  to  brinL'  onr  tnck  to 
a  somewhat  abmjn  conclusion,  is 
perhaps  the  real  moral  of  onr  whole 
inquiry.  Father  Gary,  as  we  have 
said,  is  b^'  no  means  an  unfavour- 
able specun^  of  l^e  elaas  of  theo- 
logians to  which  he  belongs,  so  far 
as  our  hnowledge  of  them  extends. 
And  yet,  to  put  Uie  matter  into  plain 
English,  the  extracts  we  have  given 
will  suffice  to  show  that  a  thorough- 
going pupil  of  Father  Gnrj'  would 
be  one  in  whose  word  we  could  have 
no  confidence,  and  fi-om  whom  we 
should  lock  up  our  spoons.  But, 
in  real  life,  we  should  not  feel 
any  practical  sense  of  danger  as 
likely  to  arise  even  out  oi  such 
teaching  as  his,  except  in  tho6e> 
cases,  nappily  rare,  where  the- 
supposed  mterests  of  the  Church 
beckon  one  way,  and  the  plain 
teaching  of  morality  another.  In 
matters  other  than  these  last,  we 
lial)itually  trust  the  religious  man 
of  any  persuasion,  even  though  we 
are  satisfied  that  some  of  his  avowed 
tenets,  if  carried  out  in  practice, 
would  disentitle  him  to  oui*  confi- 
dence. The  Antinomian  holds  doc- 
trinesutterly  subversive  of  morality. 
Yet  no  bodies  of  men  have  exhibited 
a  more  scrupulous  and  ascetio  mo- 
rality th;in  those  sects  taxed  with 
Antinomianism.  And  even  so,  we 
all  of  us  know  full  well,  the  peni- 
tent is  apt  to  bo  sounder  than  his^ 
confessor,  the  confessor  better  than 
his  manual.  Let  us  criticise  sys- 
tems as  we  will ;  but  let  us  c  areftdly 
guard  against  attributing  to  indi- 
viduals 3ie  obliquities  to  which  we 
deem  that  their  system  tends ;  for  no 
reasoning  could  be  more  unwar- 
ranted, as  well  as  more  uncharitable. 

But,  having  made  this  necessary 
distinction,  let  us  not  shrink  from 
severe  and  unsparing  examination 
of  the  system  itself,  when  pro- 
pounded to  us  as  essentia!  to  our 
spiritual  w^ell-being.    Let  us,  above 
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all  thing's,  not  be  satisfied  with 
lazy  Ijjilt'  assent  or  dissent,  on 
questions  all  imf)ortajit  to  the  soul. 
As  we  said  Ijefore,  the  doctrine  of 
priestly  absolution  is  cither  all  to  us, 
or  ii  is  notbing.  If  itistrae,  it  calls 
for  instant  and  aibsolate  sabmission, 
not  mere  aoknawledgment.  He  who 
neglects  for  a  single  day  to  avail 
liimself  of  tlie  offered  advantii^-e,  is 
eithsir  a  hardened  and  imjienitent 
sinner,  or  one  incredibly  neg-ligent 
of  his  own  liiLrhcst  interests.  TT  false, 
it  is  not  a  mere  haimless  supersti- 
tion— if  such  a  thiniif  conld  be— but 
a  most  perilous  snare  and  tlehision. 
For  any  one  in  earnest  who  really 
bolds  either  proposition — that  the 
doctrine  of  absolation  is  troe  or  is 
fiikw — ^the  path  is  clear.  He  needs 
no  pro-and-oon  comment  on  an 
aheolnte  text  But  ^ere  seem  to 
be  manj  who  arc  satisfied  with 
abiding  in  a  sort  of  intermediate 
opinion,  inconceivable  indeed  to  us, 
but  a|)parcntly  sufficient  for  them — 
many  who  exclude  the  doctrine 
altogether  fi-om  their  practical  de- 
votion, but  respect  it  in  their  theo- 
retical; who  never  dream  of  seeking 
abeohition  for  themselves,  but  who 


invest  the  notion  of  it  with  Si)ine- 
thing  of  a  hazy,  ])oetico- religious 
chanicter.  And  for  such,  it  may 
not  be  without  advantage  to  follow 
up  a  little  for  themselves  the  line  of 
reasoning  which  we  have  indiealed 
in  these  pages.  They  inll  see  liie 
enormous  dedactiim  to  be  made 
from  the  romantic  ciotiinato^  so  to 
speak,  of  Eoniish  tbecny  and  pno- 
tic«,  which  sedur^es  so  many.  They 
will  see  how  the  doctrine  of  absolu- 
tion  inevitably  involves  the  prai  fire 
of  conf(\'^sion,  not  hs  a  resoiircc  tor 
the  overburdened  soul,  but  as  a  t'-^-h- 
nical  duty,  to  be  ]>erformed  under 
the  technical  directionof  a  confessor, 
himself  acting  under  the  technieil 
instrootion  of  a  manna]  And  sa- 
less  detennined  to  shut  their  eyes, 
they  nmst  peroeiva  how  all  that  is 
genuine,  and  exalting,  and  spint- 
iik^  in  devotion,  is  exposed  to  diy 
up  and  wither  under  the  parching 
influence  of  such  a  system  Jis  we 
have  faintly  indicated  ;  a  system 
develo{>ed  with  painful  fulness  in 
works,  of  dailv  use  in  the  clerical 
{)rofession,siniiiar  lu  tiuil  over  which 
we  have  detained  our  readers. 
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TH£  PU&POSE  A^D  THE  PBESIDENX  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


fT\HE  nnnioved  front  'with  -wliich 
Jl  Pjx-sidt'iit  .Tolinaou  met  the 
•CougixjKb  which  came  freshly  from 
the  people — or  indeed,  it  may  be 
said,  was  fauried  at  him  by  them, — 
nith  a  oommiiwion  and  power  to 
«rrwwhelm  his  *  policy '  has  re- 
Toaled  both  his  strength  and  weak- 
nefss  as  n  man.  Xa|x>1enTi  himself 
could  not  have  V)ot.*ii  nion-  unscaLhed 
by  a  thunderbolt.  In  the  cAnvass 
which  preoeded  the  eleetiont  it  had 
heeoL  vnmistakably  shown  that 
popnlar  opinion  had  matured  into 
elear  conTietion  againKt  his  plan 
<jC  recoTi«!tmrtinr),  and  that  the 
<leteTminatioii  tiiai  it  shonld  not 
be  adopted  neitily  uuivcrHul. 

Every  compromising  sentiment  had 
been  Teoeiyed  at  puiiical  gather- 
ings with  ominons  silence,  eYtarj 
radical  one  with  oatbnrBts  of  ap- 
plause. The  people  evidently  re- 
jrartled  the  quest  Ion  ;m  one  of  hfe 
or  dtatli.  The  President's  leadiir^ 
friend  in  the  last  session  of  Cou- 
.gress,  Mr.  Raymond,  was  forced  hj 
a  storm  of  opprohrinnL  oat  of  the 
canvass  alto^^ether,  Slid  his  piper 
the  New  York  Time*  was  compelled, 
on  pain  of  financial  ruin,  as  indeed 
were  s<'venil  other  leading  journals, 
to  relirnjuish  the  support  of  the 
President.  Every  representative 
who,  dniingthe  preeeding  session, 
hsd  wavered  however  slightly  in 
hie  opposition  to  the  Presidisnt^s 
policy,  had  been  dt  feuted  ;  every 
radical  had  betm  returned.  One 
aenat4jr  who  had  gone  over  to  tl^e 
side  of  tibe  President  had  i'ound  lLi:> 
neighbonzs  so  afieosted  from  him 
-^at  he  ohaaged  his  raidenoe; 
moaikmr^  ander  similar  oixcnm- 
stanoes,  had  hlown  out  his  own 
brain«i.  Tt  U  no  secret  that  im- 
medint*  1\  atter  tiie  elections  the 
President  s  chief  |X)litical  friends 
advised  him  that  his  policy  was 
1tti]Mle8Bly  rejected,  and  must  be 


abnndoned.  Grently  to  their  ^^ur- 
jtrisi-  and  alarm  they  found  that  ho 
was  rtJHolvednot  to  abandon  one  jot 
of  it^  The  impatience  of  Mends  was 
as  unavailing  as  the  nnanimity  of 
opponents  to  secure  eviMi  a  modifi- 
cation of  his  *  policy.'  Thei  r  is 
pluck  in  lliis,  no  doubt,  buf  phiek 
thai  depends  on  no  ])i  inciple  higher 
than  oiie's  own  cx}K;dicnt  may  l)e  as 
often  due  to  t  he  obstinacy  of  egotism 
as  to  courage.  Mr.  Johnson's 
Tanity  has  bcMn  so  obtmsiTe  that 
he  has  made  the  phrase  *  my  policy,' 
uttered  in  a  pompous  tone,  a  by- 
word in  America,  lint  even  vanity 
has  not  been  si^  disastrous  to  him 
as  a  certain  profound  ignorance 
which  he  has  apparently  come  to 
rererence  in  himself  as  snperior 
loiowledge.  It  is  only  ignorance 
that  can  make  a  man  the  yictim  of 
a  theory  in  a  case  where  the  very 
facts  that  nnist  determiiie  theory 
are  not  known  or  even  developed. 
In  tiio  pi*esent  case— tliat  of  recon- 
stniction— Mr.  Johnson,  at  the  out- 
set of  his  administration,  adopted 
the  easiest  and  most  obvious  theoiy 
]"  con  Id  lay  hold  of.  The  late  war 
liavinLT  been  wnpi^d,  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  against  the  Union 
must,  he  assomed,  naturally  and 
legally  be  followed  hy  a  restoration 
to  their  full  former  power  of  the 
States  that  had  been  in  n-ltellion. 
With  this  simple  theory  he  under- 
took to  solve  one  of  the  most 
complex  practical  problems  ever 
presented  to  a  nation.  It  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  tiiis 
theory,  beginning  with  the  absurd 
assumption  that  the  American  people 
had  been  layinrr  down  a  quarter  of 
a  million  lives  for  a  technicality, 
proceeded  hy  irnioring  the  im- 
mense social  and  political  changes 
superindnoed  bj  the  mur,  and  the 
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entirely  new  conditions  under  wluch 
the  reUtions  of  the  Southern  States 
to  the  general  Government  had  to 
be  adjusted.  With  four  miHions  of 
half  emanci])ated  nefjfroos  iu  the 
South  holding  an  anouialuus  rcla- 
tion  to  ibeir  former  masters^  and 
for  whom  the  South  had  as  yet  no 
hiws  but  such  as  dealt  with  them 
as  slaves;  with  seven  millions  of 
whites  ground  down  by  losses  ex- 
tending even  to  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  Immiliated  by  defeat  and 
subjugation ;  with  the  finances  of 
the  oouutiy  verging  upou  chaos; 
Mr.  Johnson  reyerts  to  his  political 
primer,  and  seeing  there  a  wood- 
cut of  the  Union  as  it  was,  holds 
it  up  as  the  model  of  the  fabric 
Nvhich  all  hands  must  at  once  set 
about  building.  !No  mutter  if  even 
under  the  old  oonditioiis  the  &hrio 
built  on  that  model  has  just  crum- 
bled, Mr.  Johnson  is  a  political 
architect  of  Chinese  fidelity,  and 
will  so  completely  copy  the  old 
house  in  the  new  that  you  shall 
have  every  flaw  and  crack  that 
made  a  new  house  necessary  ! 

The  adoption  of  the  President'a 
'  pdicy '  would  have  implied  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  a  sad  readiness 
to  throw  away  experience,  at  best ; 
but  it  could  only  have  been  ren- 
dered safe  CA'en  for  the  moment,  bad 
the  white  Southerners  shown  plainly 
that  their  views  of  the  right  reur* 
tion  between  the  white  man  and  the 
black  man  had  been  fundamentally 
changed  by  the  absolute  poverty  8ud> 
dfnly  hroiirflif  upon  them  through 
the  cniaiunpHtiun  which  they  them- 
selves refused  to  decree,  even  when 
it  fairly  promised  to  secure  their 
independence;  that  their  regard 
for  me  negroes  had  been  incr«ued 
by  the  part  borne  by  those  negrom 
in  the  woi-k  of  subjugating  them  ; 
that  in  their  desolated  land  they 
were  suddenly  filled  with  lu'dent 
devotion  to  its  recent  invaders ;  and 
that,  seen  from  homes  of  monming, 
union  with  those  jnst  now  resist^ 
unto  death  had  asramed  new'attrac 
tion8«    Vor  some  time  stanned^ 


paralysed,  crushed,  there  could  come 
from  the  South  no  such  signs  as 

would  guide  a  statesman  in  deter- 
mining on  a  policy  meant  to  be  just 
and  |>ermanent ;  and  even  yet,  amid 
the  battle  for  physical  life  which  has 
succeeded  to  that  for  independence, 
no  &cts  have  been  sufEUsiently  ma- 
tured concerning  the  feelingfs  or  in- 
tentions of  the  Southern  people  to 
warrant  a  c'eneT-alisation  for  any 
important  purpose.  Hut  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  sign  and  every 
fact  that  has  emerged  firom  the  mist 
of  blood  not  yet  lifted  from  that 
unhappy  country,  has  come  into  in- 
stantaneous collision  with  the  Presi- 
dent's theory.  The  people  of  tho 
South  were  willing  to  re-rstablish 
their  courts,  municipal  governmeots, 
and  states ;  but  except  \inder  the 
immediate  pressure  jmd  command 
of  Johnson,  not  one  law  relat- 
ing to  the  negroes  was  altered,  not 
one  secession  ordinance  was  re- 
pealed, not  one  State  adopted  the 
constitutional  amendment  prohibit- 
ing slavery,  or  repudiated  the  Con- 
federate debt,  and  not  one  oflBlcer 
who  could  take  tiie  oath  of  loyaltf 
to  the  national  Government  was 
elected.  Southern  Quakers  and  a 
few  others  who  had  not  co-operated 
with  the  rebellion  were  treated  with 
such  contemjit  that  the}'  emigrated 
to  the  north  and  west.  Freed 
negroes  were  fought  and  slain  as 
enemies;  and  so  violent  was  the 
popular  feeling  against  them  and 
their  political  friends,  that  the  mayor 
and  police  of  New  Oi  leans  set  upon 
a  grave  assembly  of  unarmed  wliite 
unionists,  met  to  consider  the  ]>ro- 
priety  of  conferring  political  privi- 
leges on  the  negroes,  and  slew  over 
three  hundred  ^them — a  massacre 
which,  had  it  notocenrred  at  a  time 
when  the  German  war  and  the 
Jamaica  trouble  were  absorbing  at- 
tention on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
would  have  filled  Europe  with  as 
much  horror  as  has  been  occasioned 
by  any  other  event  of  this  oentury. 
Thesearebutafew  of  the  indications 
that  proved  that  the  South,  though 
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OTerborne  by  numbers,  was  not  sub- 
doed  in  spirits  As  aa  offset  to  these 
notorions  fiusts  there  stood  in  Wash- 
ington  clamouring  to  be jpemittod 

to  represent  the  South  in  Cfongress,a 
set  of  men  whose  names  had  never 
hten  lieard  o\'  l)efore.  The  world 
knows  well  who  are  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  South ;  it  knows 
something  of  Bavis,  Toombs,  *  Ben- 
jamin, Mason,  Slidell,  and  Lee  ;  but 
who  are  Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobin- 
son  ?  Had  the  South  only  now  for 
the  hrst  time  discovered  that  her 
truest  representatives,  her  pjreatest 
sons,  were  B.,  J.,  and  li.r  But 
where  were  the  great  men  to  whom 
Soath  and  North  were  wont  to 
look  as  Southern  leaders  P  In  Lon- 
don, perhaps,  or  in  Paris,  or  living 
gloomy  and  silent  in  unnoted  re- 
gions of  the  South.  The  North 
knew  tliat  every  ballot  that  helped 
to  send  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson 
to  'represent  *  the  Son^  was  wriU 
ton  by  a  Federal  bayonet.  They 
knew  that  those  who  had  from 
their  very  lack  of  principle  of  any 
land  come  to  the  surface  under 
circumstances  wlien  t  he  really  able 
and  brave  men  of  the  .South  wei'e 
either  holding  to  a  sorrowful  ob- 
scurity or — as  an  exceptional  few 
are — battling  against  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  were  brought  to 
"Washingt-  ni  only  because  th(!  Cabi- 
net could  tind  no  others  ready  and 
willing  to  swear  to  anything  or  do 
anything  in  order  to  gain  positions 
for  which  they  are  no  more  fit  than 
the  bribed  electors  of  Yarmonth 
are  to  constitute  the  Parliament  of 
iCngland. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  ^omethinp^ 
going  on  before  ^Ir,  Johnson,  and 
swee[)ing  past  hiju,  which  he  is 
without  the  capacity  to  comprehend 
^the  steadj  and  strong  working 
out  of  a  great  national  purpose.  The 
South  having  forced  the  nation  to 
an  extra-constitutional  courpo  of 
action,  her  representatives  and  sena- 
tors having  left  the  halls  of  Cou- 
^rress  with  defiance  and  contempt, 
the  nation  has  resolved  that  tne 


normal  course  of  government  slioll 
not  be  resnmed,  nor  the  obstructive 

S3wer  of  the  South  admitted  to 
ongress,  until  slavery,  wxih  nil  the 

laws,  customs,  and  illegitimate 
powers  tliai  had  cfrown  around  it, 
shall  hjive  bicii  fiitircly  t>i-udicated. 
The  entire  country  is  to  be  harmo- 
nised with  a  law  of  equality  which 
will  admit  of  no  caste  that  resto 
upon  race  or  colour.  In  the  pit 
dug  for  the  nation  by  slavery,  the 
nation  buries  8lave^^'  iisdf  And 
this  has  .already  beon  shown  to  be  a 
mucli  longer  tikJsk  than  many  might 
have  supposed.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  how  completely  slavery  had 
made  the  Southern  communities 
into  its  own  image ;  how  it  was  the 
basis  of  industry,  the  foundation  of 
political  power,  the  i-nler  of  social 
position,  the  franier  i«f  every  code 
in  the  South.  It  was,  of  couree, 
vain  to  suppose  that  a  mere  procla- 
mation of  emancipation,  or  even  a 
oonstitntional  amendment^  could  de* 
stroy  a  sjrstcm  so  interwoven  with 
every  inf crest,  habit,  and  conviction 
of  the  society  where  it  existed,  that 
the  defence  of  it  Avas  esteemed 
among  the  highest  duties  of  I'eligiou 
and  patriotinn.  Nor  could  it  he 
thought  that  even  the  release  of  the 
negroes  from  involuntary  aervitode^ 
followed  by  shutting  them  up  with 
their  fomu  r  masters  ^nthin  walls  of 
States'  nv^iits  impassable  by  the 
Federal  Government,  would  have 
been  more  successful  than  sweeping 
awa^  a  snow  whilst  the  winter  is 
yet  m  the  sky.  The  elemental  con- 
ditions of  Southern  society  must 
•undergo  a  change,  or  else  there 
could  be  no  security  against  a  re- 
turn of  the  old  strife  over  the  old 
wrong,  and  the  need  of  doing  the 
bloody  work  over  again.  This  was 
a  vast  task  to  contemplate^  hut  it 
was  the  logical  consequence  of  vic- 
tory in  the  late  war«  The  North 
liad  before  it  two  nlternafives  when 
the  South  rebelled.  One  was  to  let 
the  Soutli  go :  that  seemed  easy ; 
but  when  looked  into  closely  it  "Waa 
seen  to  hold  in  the  flitaze  two  great 
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and  hostile  stand inq-  armios  strotrh- 
iniX  acrcss  the  coutiiiciit,  a  i^reat 
aggn  ssivc  slnve-trading  emj'ii  o  co- 
vering over  a  inillion  square  iiiile?i 
of  the  "Naw  AVoild,  and  several 
other  ugly  forms,  under  the  mask  of 
peace.  The  othbr  alteniatiYe  held, 
under  the  simple  exterior  of  sup- 
pressing a  rebellion,  iznmeiiBc  losses 
of  hfc  and  property,  tlie  ntt^'r  de- 
fitrnction  of  the  social  order  and  the 
labour- fSA'Btem  t)f  the  South,  and, 
finally,  the  reort^canisation  of  the 
}K)liti('al  8y«t(^il5  of  the  Uiiiti-il  Statt-s. 
Viidcr  the  deirree  of  iiuU'iK'iideiico 
practically — some  think  constitu- 
tiomilly — perinitLed  under  the  old 
States'  rights  system,  the  South 
developed  State  codes  totally  at 
Tariance  with  those  of  Northern 
and  Western*  States,  although  by 
the  theoiy  of  the  Constitution  all 
the  States  are  supposed  to  have 
constitutions  and  laws  harmonious 
with  those  of  the  Federal  Covem- 
ment,  and  eon.seijiiently  rmi  such  as 
can  lirinfT  tliem  into  coilisioii  with 
one  anuthcr.  Vet  under  the  exigen- 
cies of  si;  I  \  cry,  which,  with  its  in- 
creasing pecuniary  advantages,  w  as 
environed  yriiAi  increasing  perils, 
the  Soatiiem  States  had  gradnally 
formed  codes  of  laws  wliich  were  as 
exclusive  of  those  of  the  North  as 
if  they  had  been  framed  under  the 
French  empire.  A  Ts^orthem  man 
who  should  express  an  tipinion  in 
the  South,  liowever  ]irivatcly,  ad- 
verse to  slavery,  was  imprisoned  for 
such  length  of  lime  as  the  magis- 
trate wislied,  and  his  own  State  or 
the  Federal  Government  had  no 
right  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  matter. 
*nie  Soa<li  daimed  the  rin;ht  and 
€Keroised  it,  of  investi^tmg  the 
mails  and  opening  suspicious  letters 
'which  came  from  the  Korth,  on  the 
ground  that  some  seal  might  cover 
a  fuse  for  the  powder  by  which  that 
section  felt  itself  to  he  undermined. 
The  ffoneral  Government  was  ap- 
pealed to  in  vain  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice. The  States  of  South  Carolina, 
deorgia,  and  Louisiana  have  laws 
oonumuDtding  that  all  free  negroes 


romintr  into  any  of  their  ports  from 
olher  States  of  the  Union  shall  be 
instantly  arrested  and  bhut  np  in 
jails  so  lonsr  as  the  vessels  on  wLicii 
such  black  mariners  shall  have  come 
remain  in  port,  with  the  additioiL 
that  if  the  shipmaeter  fiiils  to  paj 
the  costs  of  this  official  arrest,  ind 
the  prisoner's  board  in  jail,  these 
citizens  of  other  States  are  to  be 
sold  as  slaves  to  pay  that  expense. 
The  State  of  IMassachnsetfs  >pnt  to 
South  Carolina  a  commissioner  for 
the  jRirpose  of  ssuiug  in  a  court  nf 
the  latter  State  for  the  relense  of 
some  negroes  taken  fiom  her  i.Lips 
and  sold  under  this  law ;  hut  her 
commissioner — the  Hon.  Samuel 
Hoar — ^was  hardy  able  to  eecj»e 
from  South  Carolina  with  his  lift; 
and  nothing  was  ever  done  to  teit 
the  competence  of  a  State  to  hare 
such  laws,  which  remain  unrepealed 
to  this  day.  It  will  ho  at  once  seen 
that  if  any  similar  rule  of  States' 
ricfhts  ns  thnt  under  which  these 
laws  wore  enforced  shall  prevail  iii 
the  future,  any  real  unity  of  the 
American  nation  will  become  in^ 
possible.  That  a  negro  from  New 
England  should  have  less  protectioa 
in  a  Southern  State  than  a  nsgro 
from  England  was  in  itself  a  deaun- 
stration  of  the  almoet  absolute  power 
which  a  State  po8ses5?ed  in  the  ol^l 
Union  to  evade  the  thcorv  of  that 
Union.  Tlie  Northern  peo]>le  have 
thus  come  trradiially  to  feel  that 
fate  has  determined  that,  instead  of 
simply  reconstructing  a  nation,  they 
nmst  create  one.  For  an  Americsa 
Union  protecting  individual  libertiw 
and  rights  in  States  would  he  fadi- 
cally  different  from  tmj  titat  has  jei 
existed.  Pl^esndent  Johnson  reoog* 
nises  this  national  determination  so 
for  as  still  to  keep  Federal  officers 
and  troops  in  the  Southern  States 
—a  course  quite  inconsistent  with 
his  theory  that  they  are  Ftill  fH]m\ 
Stati's  ;  every  general  in  i1m  S  uith 
havintr  given  it  as  his  opnuon  tfiat 
the  withdi-asN  a  1  uf  the  Federal  troops 
would  be  followed  by  a  reign  of 
terror.  But  it  is  the  purpose  of  4o 
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nation  that  the  military  graiip  with 
which  it  now  holds  the  Southern 
States  shall  not  he  withdmwn  until 
a  rivil  tjrrrisp  shall  h:ivt>  hcvu  formed 
beutiitth  it.  Mr.  Jolnisoii.  whose 
ideal  of  Erovernmeiiiiil  jierfeetion 
seeiiis  to  be  liiicd  by  the  hope  ol  the 
old  Union  restored,  with  himself  at 
the  head  of  it,  stands  before  the 
xtition's  purpose,  which  bewilders 
him,  roaring  at  it  and  hurling  vetoes 
at  it,  with  sach  effect  as  one  might 
have  roaring  at  Nisgai*,  or  harUng 
4:hips  to  stem  it. 

Mr.  Disraeli --a  crentlcTnan  wlio, 
when  he  did   speak  uii  Ameriean 
afiairs  <liiriiJi,'  tlie  lute  war,  assniued 
the  exuaoidinary  responsibility  of 
taJkiuir  good  sense— obser\  ed  once 
that  ihv  forces  which  were  then 
<^gg^ing        ^  United  States 
were  too  deep  in  their  origin  and 
aitiire  for  their  issae  to  m  easily 
or  swiftl}'  decided.    To  a  student 
of  American  history  his  remark  is 
cslculated  to  suggest  more  than 
the  words  rontain.    The  Congress- 
nuiii  of  io-<lnY  strtTids  at  the  end  of 
a  long  eoliinm  ot  iiistoricai  events 
which  are  deterrniuiiitr  bis  position: 
events  whose  radical  ism  is  over- 
nUng  thousands  of  conservative 
tooqwraaiefBta,   and   forcing  the 
American  nation  step  by  Btep  to  a 
paint  which  may  be  estimated,  as 
sn  sfieK  from  its  angles  of  conver- 
gence.   These  events  stretch  bade 
to  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflmrer  with 
tW  fonndcrs  of  Now  Englatid.  Tlir 
iztnn  of  the  American  Uiiion  may 
1h'  said  to  have  been  i  caily  formed 
HI  the  now  almost  njnncles«  village 
of  Scrotfby,  iik  V<»rkiihiru.    The  per- 
iseiited  Puritan  men  and  women 
who  fonned  a  congregation  there 
towards  towards  the  dose  of  the 
i6fli  century,   gained  a  ceiiam 
separate  social  existence  when  they 
together  before  the  remorseless 
bishops  to  Holland.    There,  under 
the  ministry  of  the  wise  and  learned 
John  Ri.l)insoii,  wlio  was  arbitrator 
well   as    pastor   among  lliem, 
^herewiui  develo{>eil  somcthintr  like 
1^  Chriiitiau  sociahstic  commumly. 


Their  idea  of  a  State  was  far  beyond 
what  the  political  conditions  of 
irollai!']  ctiuld  nonrish  into  realisa- 
t^ou,  and  so  the  filtered  strength  of 
tilt*   Levdeii    conimunitv   wf-nt  to 
New  Kngland.    'J'liere  the}'  I'ornied 
a  religious  union  at  I'lyniuutb,  out 
of  which  the  three  unions  which 
have  existed  in  .America  have  been 
successively  evolved.   First  there 
was  the  eon^Bderatioii  of  the  ori- 
ginal four  colonies  ;  then  there  was 
the  confederation  of  the  revolution; 
and,  finally,  the   Federal  Union, 
formed  in  1789,  wliich  now  exists. 
There  has  thus  been  IVoin  tlie  iirst 
a  religious  element  in  the  idea  of 
the  Union  in  America,  which  those 
who  have   expected   its  downfall 
have  not  sufficiently  considered. 
It  was  onginally  a  nnion  of  Pres- 
byterian   congregations,    with  a 
Moderator  fi>r  Pk<esident.  Snch 
was  the  soul.    The  political  body 
witii  which  it  was  invested  was 
determined  by  the  exigencies  of 
existence   on   that   savage  shore. 
When,  following  the  water- courses 
and  the  richer  grasses,  the  jK  Ople 
of  the  one  colony  had  distributed 
themselves  into  tour  or  hve  settle- 
ments, the  fear  of  tihe  Indians  and 
the  need  of  always  having  a  strong 
front  for  the  Dntch  of  what  is 
now  New  York,  led  l&em  to  add 
to  their  nnion  of  congregations  a 
union  of  arms  and  of  hkWB.  Now 
that  which  it  is  most  important  to 
(>bserve  is,  that    this    and  rvrry 
great  step  taken  subsequently  in 
Anienca,  has  been  in  the  eUrection 
of  a  stronger   and  more  central 
nationality.    When  the  proposition 
was  before  the  original  colonies  of 
New  England  to  fbrm  the  Con- 
federation of  1643,  the  colony  of 
Oonnecticntwas  averse  from  union, 
unless  to  each  colony  was  reserved 
the  right  of  negativing,  so  far  as 
itself  was  concerned,  any  act  of 
the  council  of  the  Confederation 
that  might  be  offensive  to  it.  But 
the   colony  of  Massachusetts  de- 
clared that  it  would  never  enter 
into  any  uuniedcration  whose  action 
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might  be  set  aside  by  this  or  that 
party  to  it.    Connecticat  held  oat 
for  some  time,  but  finall}'',  fearinsr 
the  Dutch,  to  whom  it  was  tlie 
nearest  colony  and  with  whom  col- 
lisions wei*e  already  occasional,  re- 
luctantly sun'endered  her  colonial 
sovereignty.    Thus  the   issue  of 
States'  rights  was  raised  and  settled 
in  theory  200  years  ago.   Bat  only 
in  theory;  for  it  soon  appeared 
that,  although  a  eolony  had  no 
right  theoreticaUy  to  veto  the  order 
of  the  general  council,  the  latter 
had  no  permission,  technically,  to 
coerce  a  i*ecusant  colony.   Had  this 
early  con  federation  possessed  s^reator 
central  authority,  the  En<il]sli  kings 
might  have  found  it  more  dithcult 
than  they  did  to  suppress  it  so 
long;  as  it  was,  they  oufy  sup- 
pressed it^  for  it  ms  sabstantially 
this  same  old  confederation  which 
rose  against  Oeoigein.and achieved 
American  independence.    Bat  it 
took  at  this  time  another  step 
toward  centralisation,  creating  a 
President  and  a  Court  to  repr(»sont 
the  people  when  netincr  in  common. 
But  even   then  Wii^binglon  and 
others  complained  so  much  of  the 
looseness  with  which  the  States 
were  related,  and  the  weiJeness  of 
the  central  authority,  that  aoonstita- 
tional  convention  was  called  which 
framed  the  present  organic  law  of 
the  Union,  a  constitation  which 
was  then  and  ever  after  hated  by 
all  the  champions  of  States'  rights. 
This  progressive  assimilation  of  the 
States  by  the  national  Union  has 
been    attended    by    a  continual 
struggle.    For  there  arose  up  colo- 
nies iu  the  Soutli  and  West  which 
had  no  associations  whatever  with 
the  early  and  consecrated  union 
that  had  floated  &om  Dngland  to 
Holland,  and  then  to  New  England. 
These  were  colonies  of  people  who 
had  come  to  the  new  world  for 
certain    special    advantages ;  and 
though  they  united  with  New  Eng- 
land from  time  to  time  in  the  fnce 
of  common  enemies  — the  English 
or  the  Indians — they  were  quite 


determined  to  resume  their  devo- 
tion to  their  own  separate  interests 
when  the  danger  had  passed  by. 
But  the  common  foes  were  so  fre- 
quent, tlmt  ro-operation  had  to  be 
frequent  also ;  and  each  of  these 
co-operative  periods  formed  and 
left  behind  it  common  commer- 
cial and  other  interests;  and  ifc 
was  these  accumulating  trade  inte^ 
rests,  in  alliance  with  the  moral 
ideas  of  New  England  Cfmcermng 
union,    that    prevailed    to  carry 
the  American  States  through  the 
stmctuml    stages    of  nationab'tj 
against  a  veiy  powerful  opposition 
at  every  step.    The  coercion  of  the 
Southern  States  which  lately  trit^i 
to  secede,  wiis  the  fourth  ^n^t  step 
in  the  federal  direction ;  and  this  has 
made  necessary  the  fifth,  namely^ihe 
assamption  of  a  supervisory  power 
over  the  rights  of  citizens  withia 
State  limits.    On  this  great  change 
the  battle  of  reconstruction  is  beisf 
fought.  The  American  geople  gene- 
rally  see  in  it  questions  of  protect- 
171  cr  the  negroes  or  of  abandoning 
them  to  their  angry  mast+^rs,  the 
hnaucial  secuntv  of  the  country, 
social  order  in  the  South,  and  other 
purely    practical    considerations ; 
they  do  not  remember  that  eveiy 
great  organic  change  in  America 
has  come  under  tiie  disguise  of  a 
practical  necessify,  and  that  the 
protection  of  the  negroes  within 
Btate  limits  implies  an  entucly 
now  American  Union.    Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  to  take  this  next 
step  would  be  to  reverse  the  entire 
tondency  of  American  development, 
borne  alorij::  now  by  the  momentum 
of  seven  generations.    It  is  thi9 
current^  which  has  swept  away 
slavery  and  its  immense  mterests, 
that  Andrew  Johnson  has  resolved 
to  withstand. 

Unhappily  the  President  is  t^ot 
the  only  victim  of  the  delusion  that 
the  national  purpose  could  be  resisted 
successfully.  His  attitude  was  no 
sooner  taken  than  the  Sonthempw 
themselves  were  filknl  with  "wiKl 
visions  of  resuscitating  their  lost 
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caiue  through  the  political  and  rebellion.   The  evident  reluctance 

social  arts  in  which  they  had  so  shown  bj  all  Southern  legislatures 

often  shown  themselves  the  supe-  or  conyentions  since  the  war  to  re- 
riors  of  the  men  of  tho  North.'  pudiate  theConleder!iti  (]Llit,:ind  the 
These  visions  wert?  dt'Stinod  to  lead  IVequont  rlcclnratioiis  inatlc  bv  thorn 
them,  in  their  unsettled  condition,  that  they  would  resist  taxation  to 
to  the  excesses  of  language  and  pay  that  of  the  Federal  Go vemmont 
bdiavioor  which  would  inevitably  nidess  their  own  was  accepted,  mtss 
zekindle  the  purpose  of  the  North,  enough  to  excite  the  panic  among 
And  this,  in  turn,  has  infuriated  the  men  of  business  which  has  been  the 
whites  of  the  South.  It  is  noto-  chief  reinforoement  of  the  majority 
rious  that  ^[r.  J  i  Imson's  attitude  in  Congrcps  (lunn<r  its  struggle  with 
has  been  followed  by  slioj-ht,  and  in  the  Presidi  i  t.  The  threatened  re- 
a  lew  cases  even  serious,  recur-  pudiatiou  meant  repudiation  of  a 
rences  of  the  i^beUions  spirit  in  debt  due  to  themselyes.  The  anti- 
every  portion  of  the  South,  gene-  dftvery  spirit  was  thus  still  able  to 
rally  venting  itself  in  violent  at-  preserve  that  alliance  with  trade 
tacks  on  Unionists,  white  and  black,  and  with  the  love  of  the  Union 
•And  on  Northern  people  who  had  which  had  originally  formed  the 
t^one  to  settle  in  the  South.  Nor  triple  power  under  which  the  Con- 
did  their  newspapers  fail  to  tlireaten  federacy  was  crushed.  And  tliese 
that^  when  Anc&ew  Johnson  had  allies  are  now  repi-esented  by  a 
succeeded  in  getting  the  South  into  force  in  the  thirty-nintii  and  fortieth 
Congress,  they  would  nnravel  all  Congresses  amply  able  to  set  aside 
the  legislation  of  Congress  that  had  any  presidential  yeto,  and  to  conquer 
been  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  by  imp(>;jchmcnt  any  recalcitrant 
Southern  representatives.  It  was  behaviour  of  the  Executive, 
plain,  also,  tliat  if  Mr.  Johnson  The  immediate  necessity  of  the 
should  succeed,  the  Southerners  present  state  of  things  in  the  South 
would  be  able  to  fhlfil  these  threats,  requires  the  apparently  severe  course 
For  until  a  constitutional  ammd-  of  keeping  tne  Southerners  out  of 
tnent  had  been  passed,  the  South-  Congress,  even  though  they  should 
emers  would  have  possessed,  on  apply  for  admission  under  an  altera- 
their  return  to  Congress,  an  in-  tion  in  the  basis  of  representfition 
creased  representation  through  the  which  would  secnre  their  l)eing 
emancipation  of  their  slaves.  for  the  present  a  minority.  Until 
Just  here  was  enlisted  the  force  Southern  society  has  been  practi- 
ihat  really  decided  the  case  against  cally  established  on  a  basis  of 
the  President.  Through  the  acu-  e(iuality  of  races,  similar  to  that 
men  of  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Lincoln's  which  prevails  in  the  North,  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  minority  wonld  take  their  seats 
larg^c  majority  of  the  capitalists  and  use  them  with  reference  to  a 
and  great  commercial  houses  of  reversal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
the  country  had  been  induced,  results  of  the  war  so  far  as  they 
partly  by  patriotism,  partly  by  affected  the  negroes.  England's 
laige  rates  of  interest,  to  furnish  experience  with  the  Irish  members 
the  loans  that  were  needed  to  sup-  of  Parliament  shows  how  mu<^  a 
port  the  war.  By  these  gold  and  compact  and  sullen  minority  may 
silver  rivets  capital  in  America  do  towards  obstructing  the  h  i^isln- 
ha.s  at  every  stage  of  the  war  been  tion  of  a  country,  and  how  fre- 
held  fast  to  the  policy  of  a  swift  quently  it  may  demomlipe  parties, 
and  thorough  suppression  of  the  In  the   majority  of  cu.*5cs  where 

'  Tn  a  rpcpnt  lf»eturp  Mr.  "R.  W.  Enirrson  said  :  'The  Northorncr  wn«-  .ihrnT'^  tiilked 
dowu  by  the  agreeable  gt^atiemeu  of  thf  Soutb.  Now  the  war  in  over  itt>  rt-tiultB  are  in 
dsBgir  of  beiof  tossted  umj  at  tiw  dioner^tableB.' 
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purtiea  are  otiierwiae  nearly  di- 
vided, this  zninoriiy  would  hold 
the  balanee  of  power,  and  by  offer- 
ing its  vote  now  to  this  party  and 
now  to  ihsAf  or  bj  bribing  wi^  the 
offer  of  its  aid  some  sectional  in- 
terest,  there  would  always  be  the 
dancrer  that  it  would  be  able  to 
secure  a  succession  of  reactionary 
ste])S  which  miixht  eventually  im- 
perii uU  that  progi'esH  out  of  the 
negro  agitation  which  ia  the  only 
ccnavensation  for  the  derastationa 
of  the  war,  before  thai  progresa 
haa  been  able  to  fortify  itself  in 
irreyersible  institntiotis.    It  ia  not 
wonderlal  that  English  obeervera. 
remembering  the  long  efforts  of 
Entrlaud  to  assimilate  and  govern 
Scotland  and  li-eland  in  the  snme 
way.  should  look  upon  the  policy 
to  wliicli  the  United  States  is  im- 
pelled as  one  almost  hopeless,  and 
certainly  fall  of  grievoos  trials ; 
but  it  w  a  taak  which  waa  delibe* 
rately  undertaken  when  the  war 
was  undertaken,  and  one  inyohred 
in  the  aucoess  of  the  Pedeml  arms. 
Moreover  it  zanst  not  be  forgotten 
that  one  important  and  favourable 
clement  enters  into  the  conditions 
under  which  the  North  is  working, 
which  did   not   enter  into  those 
whiclj  att<  ii'ii  1  the  long  efforts  to 
esLabhsli  English  authority  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  mmiely^  the 
preaenoe  in  the  conquered  teriitorj 
of  a  people  constitnting  more  than 
one  third  of  the  entire  population^ 
who,  beyond  any  others  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Union,  are  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  new  order.  It 
was,  accordinnf  to  the  opinion  of 
President  Lincoln,  the  aid  ol'  the 
ncLH'f'cs  thrown  into  the  scale  that 
turned    it    in   favour   of  Federal 
triumph  ;  the  same  aid,  to  a  much 
larger  extent,  is  to  be  counted  on 
in  the  eiSbrt  of  the  North  to  make 
over  Southern  institutions  into  its 
own  likeness.   In  testing  the  dis- 
position and  purpose  of  rhe  South 
with  reference   to  rebuilding  the 
fabric  of  the  Union,  the  comer- 
stone  offered  by  negro  loyalty,  rest* 
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ing  upon  the  interest  asa  instiBei 
of  self-preservation,  haa  been  die 

only  one  that  has  not  cnunblecl 
under  the  first  trial.  BaildiDg 
mainly  on  that,  the  Govenmient 
knows  that  it  will  ho  building  on 
a  law  of  nnture.  KiTj'lnnd  never 
had,  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  a  }»<^pu- 
lation  similai  lv  situated  on  whidl 
to  build  r,|i  her  authority. 

It  were,  indeed,  a  great  shame  if 
the  Korth  having  thus  the  strength 
of  a  giant  shoald  use  it  like  a  giuii 
But  sorelT  the  North,  in  its  trea^ 
ment  of  those  who  fought  and  of 
those  who  led  the  reb^on,  all  of 
whom  have  for  two  jean  been  in  its 
power,  has  shown  enough  mndm- 
tion  in  this  d 'reef ion  to  nrivP  ^"^r- 
tain  air  of  tictitiousncss,  not  to  snr 
impertinence,  to  all  apprehension;* 
of  this  kind.  Not  one  head  has  been 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  not 
even  an  estate  has  yet  been  entirBlf 
confiscated— the  probabilitaBS  bdagr 
that  every  estate  witiiheld  fiftna  a 
Confederate  owncAr  will  be  restored, 
as  the  great  mass  of  seiaedprtK 
perly  has  already  been.  Tbere 
have  been   rebellions  in  the  OM 
World,  anddealin^r??  with  the  insti- 
prators  and  leaders  of  them:  and 
these  have  not  fnmishcd  the  lii^to- 
rical  records  upon  which  cisatlauiic 
cntics  can  plant  themselves  very 
complacently  for  the  purpose  « 
censuring  the  record  of  the  Gooffress 
which  the  Northern  people  hw© 
elected  dnrine  the  past  two  years 
to  deal  with  me  vanquished  Soath. 
In  that  Congress  what  voice 
been  raised  to  demand  the  execution 
of  Davis,  or  Lee,  or  Semmes  ? 
has  proposed  to  pay  tlie  war  debt 
by  selling  the  conquered  esrates  oi 
the  men  who  threw  the  nation  into 
chaos,  and  were  the  means  of  laj^ff 
low  a  half- million  of  men,  theflow«r 
of  the  present  generalzonP  Amines 
is  fresh  from  her  Culloden ;  her  task 
is  not  unHke  that  which  the  ^ig^ 
Parliament  had  before  it  in  1747- 
She  is  nnder  compulsion  to  cut  np 
root  and  branch  a  dynasty  vHncu 
has  almost  rained  the natioD*  Where 
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axe  tiifi  Batcliffes,  the  Lovats,  ihe  was  the  necessity  that  caused  them, 
Hamiltons   of   the  Pavis    iusur-  nnd  how  radical  must  Ik' any  t  n  ut- 
rectJon  ?    They  are  profo?jsors  in  nient  that  will  truly  hetd  them.  The 
Southern  colleges,  engucred  in  writ-  l'>ve  of  the  Union  which  won  tho 
ing  and  publishing  thruugh  New  victory  is  allied  to  that  sentiment 
York  publishers  accounts  of  their  which,  &r  more  than  an^  tendency 
exploits.    Sone  of  them  are  in  to  eeTerity*,  threatens  it  with  a  hasty 
Waflhingion,    hnlljing    Northern  and  temporary  reconatmctian.  And 
members  of  Congrewbecause  they  it  is  when   the  ea,!::^emess  of  the 
wHi  not  hand  over  the  Federal  Union  sentiment  to  liave  tlie  past 
victory  to  the  South.    The  Ameri-  forgotten,  and  the  vehement  ch  sire 
can  parliament  is  not  engaged  in  of  trade  to  have  its  old  chaimeU 
destroy mg  the   churches  of  the  restored  80  soon  aa  financial  safety 
South  which  will  not  pray  for  the  is  insored,  are  considered,  that  the 
Prcaideot^  nor  in  interfering  with  contumacy  of  the  President  is  seen 
the  SovUiem  oostome.   There  axe  to  have  been  by  no  means  an  on* 
in  y»ginia  large  numbers  of  per-  mixed  evil.  Reconstruction  demands, 
sons  of  Scott  Lsh  d  escent,  who  joined  for  i  ts  thoroughness  delay  more  than 
in  the  Davis  as  heartily  as  their  anything  else  at  present,  so  that 
ancestors  did  in  the  Stuart  rcbeiUon,  every  tact  may  be  known,  and  every 
peacefully  enjoying  to-day  estates  plan  and  thought  on  the  snbjeok 
m  a  region  to  whitSi  their  aaeeators  considered.  This  the  dead  lock  be- 
weie  Ht"'^^^,  as  the  merci&l  al-  tween  the  Executive  and  Cougrcaa 
ternative  of  tho  harder  fhte  suffered  has  secured.    Any  reconstruction 
by  their  leaders.  I  am  not  disposed  that  tlie  radical  majority  of  Congress 
to  denounce  England  for  what  was  could  have  made  a  year  ago,  had  it 
done  a  century  ago;  but  simi^ly  received  the  Presidents  co-opei-a- 
subiuit  that  these  unreversed  pre-  tion>  woold,  as  is  now  seen,  hare 
cedents  in  the  Enghsh  method  of  been  inefiectnal  for  its  purpose.  li 
onppmMiiiig  Jbrmidable  rafaeUiona  is  donbtfnl  whether  Mr.  Johnson'a 
should  teach  some  humility  to  the  removal  from  office  would  have 
deaooncers  of  •  radical  ferocity '  in  been  really  as  helpful  as  the  slow- 
America.    All  people  admire  the  ness  of  movement  whieii  his  position 
yielding  and  sentimental  policy  in  as  u  drag  on  Cougresji  has  insured, 
another   conntiy   three    thousand  if  the  rumour  shall   prove  true 
miles  off.    in  the  same  way  tho  that  the  Sapreme  Court  will  decidfr 
prosiavery  poUticians  in  America  that  the  test  oath  imposed  by  Con* 
used  to  bel&Te  in  freedom  in  ^e   grcss  upon  those  appointed  to  office 
Old  World,  ^         '^o^tli  is  unconstitutional,. 
I  du  beliere  in  freedum's  em  ^^^^^  wdi  also  prove  an  advantage 
Ez  fur  away  ez  Paris  is;                    to  the  policy  o!  .slowness  and  SUre- 
I  luv  to  see  her  stick  her  claws  ness.    Tlie  willingne.ss  to  trust  to  . 
In  them  in&nul  Ffaartsees.  oaths  of  loyalty  which  meant  just 
It  is  not  fiir  an  American  to  decide  what  the  swearer  chose,  and  as 
tlmf.  Bngland  was  nuH:e  severe  than    often  as  not  covered  a  design  to  gain 
the  conditions  demanded  she  should    the  advantage  necessary  for  a  more 
be  in  dealing  with  tho  Stuart  rebel-    dungerons  attack,  has  been  hitherto 
lion.    I  am  sure,  however,  that  the    a  weakness,  and  will  bo  super- 
chief  danger  threatening  the  i)eacu    seded  by  the  resolution  to  judge 
and  welfare  of  both   North  and    loyalty  by  its  deeds  rather  than  its- 
South  in  the  Unit^  States  to-day   words.   In  short,  the  national  pur- 
is  the  uniyersal  desire  to  cover  over   pose  has  such  vitality  in  itself  that 
swiftly  the  wounds  which  remain   it  matures  equally  under  frost  and 
fipom  the  late  war,  whose  pains  alone    sunshine,  and  can  only  be  set  aside 
remind  the  country  of  how  cruel   by  a  more  powerful  diversion  of  the 
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energies  of  the  conntiy  than  now 
seems  probable. 

More  completely  dcfonferl  at  the 
polls  than  HTiy  other  Presideut  lias 
ever  been  Hiuce  the  foundation  of 
the  Government,  Mr.  Johnson's 
xnoTe  in  reply  is  looked  for  with 
profonnd  interest.  Three  courses 
were  open  to  him :  to  gain  the 
nearest  iliiii^'-  to  lr!s  policy  by 
yielding  some  ]i;n-iiciilars  of  it :  to 
attempt  a  cm p  (Vi'iiif ;  nr  to  ereato 
a  diversion  of  publiu  interest,  and 
nnite  North  ana  Sonth  in  a  general 
glow  of  patriotism  bj  availing  him- 
self of  one  of  the  opportunities  for 
a  foreign  war  wnth  which  other 
nations  have  but  too  generously 
favoured  him.  The  first  of  the 
three  courses  he  ha.s  in  his  message 
foreclosed;  the  second  he  knows 
very  well  he  is  not  strong  enough 
to  take,  for  no  other  public  man 
in  America  was  ever  so  much  dis- 
liked pjT'^orKilly.  to  allude  no  further 
to  the  unanimity  with  which  his 
*  policy  '  ha.s  been  set  ai?ide.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  natural 
that  the  action  of  tiie  Administnu 
ticm  with  regard  to  foreign  Powers 
should  be  watched  in  America  and 
in  Europe  wnth  extreme  solicitude. 
It  could  hardly  have  escaped  atten- 
tion anywhere  that  in  his  last 
message  to  Congress  matters  of 
foreign  interest  were  discussed  to 
an  extent  greatly  disproportioned 
to  the  few  sentenoes  ixi  which  they 
have  been  dismissed  in  former 
presidential  messages.  President 
Lincoln  was  equally  if  not  more 
suiToumled  by  foreicrn  complica- 
tions, aiul  yet  he  at  no  time  said  so 
much.  However,  the  intentions  of 
the  President  in  his  foreign  policy 
cannot  be  gathered  from  his  mes- 
saire,  further  than  that  he  desires 
to  turn  public  attention  in  a  foreign 
direction. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  the 
President  is  playing  for  a  tremen- 

dons  stfilcet  His  belief  that  the 
good  destiny  of  the  country  de- 
pends upon  his  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion amounts  to  infhtnation.  He 


knows  that  ruin  as  a  public  man 
stares  him  in  the  face.    The  Presi- 
dents who  have  ^o-no  bi'fore  him 
have  generally  at  the  vm\  of  their 
four  years  of  service,   either  re- 
ceived the  favourable  popular  ver- 
dict of  a  renominatton,  or  retired 
amid  general  execration.   Thus  &r 
the  Terdict  has  gone  so  heayily 
against  Mr.  Johnson  tliat  even  the 
leader  of  the  Democracy,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  during 
I  he  tirst  week  of  the  present  Con- 
gress,   indignantly    repeUed  the 
chatgfr  that  nis  was  the  President's 
party,  declanng  that  it  would  break 
down  any  party  in  the  country  to 
carry  Mr.  Johnson  on  its  shoulders, 
^fr.  Seward,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
lias  also,  from  being  the  most  pro- 
minent candidate  for  the  Presidency 
in  the  future,— «ne  over  whom  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  nominated  only  by  a 
few  votes, — shared  in  the  downftll 
of  the  fliief  to  whom  he  has  so 
strangely  adhered      The  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Yoi  k,  which  h[\d  for 
over  twelve  years  made  iiun  their 
senator,  refbsed  to  pass  a  retohi* 
tion  welcoming  him  when  he  passed 
through  tliat  State  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  westward  tour.  His 
foinier  politirnl  friends  are  now  his 
bitter  ent  une.s.     In  a  recent  letter 
to  a  friend,  he  writes, — *  1  have  no 
remembrance  of  a  time  during  my 
public  life  in  which  less  charitable 
views  of  my  public  hfe  and  private 
character  were  taken  by  those  ^vho 
(lifrere<l  from  me  than  those  wluch 
are  now  |)re.«;ented  by  opponents  of 
the  policN   \Nliieh  it  is  niv  duty  to 
mauiLain."     The  other  secretaries 
in  the  cabinet  hare  similarly  lost 
the  regard  of  the  American  people 
so  far  as  they  had  it  to  lose.  ^Threo 
of  Jlr.  Johnson's  former  ministers 
were  barely  able  to  save  their  re- 
putations in  their  o\vn  States  by 
resigning  their  offices ;    and  it  is 
known  that  several  of  those  who 
remain  would  leave  were  it  not  too 
late  to  gain  anjrthing  by  so  doing. 
But  no  men  know  better  than  these 
how  often  administrations  have  been 
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flKved  by  stacrtlmg  and  brilliant 
etrokea  of  policy.  No  American 
knows  better  than  the  politician  of 
long  experience  who  presides  oyer 

the  Forei</!i  Offi<'f>  t]io  ^v•eaT:T^ess  of 
his  count i  \  men  ior  ternt<>i-ml  ex- 
pam»iun^  especially  in  the  south- 
west^ on  the  one  haud  ;  and  the  hirge 
amount  of  Fenian  and  anta-Eoglish 
feeling  which  may  be  ntilisei^  on 
the  other.  It  mu»t  be  confessed 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  defeat 
rit  the  next  presidential  election  an 
administratiun  that  could  point  to 
Mexico  as  it«  trophy,  and  which 
had  gained  for  itsoif  the  million 
of  Iruh  Totes  which  an  opeuly  un- 
friendly act  to  England  wonld  im. 
mediatelj  secure.  At  any  rate  it 
niav  ho  ronfidentlv  stated  that 
soinctliiii'jf  ot' this  kii\d  is  now  the 
only  ahxjmative  of  total  |W)litical 
ruiu  to  the  aduiinistruiion,  policy, 
and  adherents  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

That  the  deogns  in  Washington 
with  reference  to  Mexican  affairs 
liave  undergone  a  change  is  unde- 
niable. That  Soward  "winked 
at  tlie  purjjoses  oi  Fi-ance  in  ^FeYico 
when  tirat  undertaken  in  notor  ious  ; 
diat  he  expressed  his  *  eminent 
aatisfiiciion  *  at  explanations  which 
ereiy  moment  showed  to  be  tmtme 
is  ft  matter  of  public  record  ;  that 
he  gave  the  French  invaders  tlie 
Cnstom- House  facilities  a^rainst 
vvliieh  the  Mexican  agent  at  Wiviih- 
Iiigtou,  Senor  Romero,  protested, 
and  ordered  Mr.  Bigelow  to  propose 
to  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhnys  tnat  the 
recognition  of  Maximilian  by  the 
Lnited  States  should  follow  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops, 
are  ikct.s  equally  certain.  The 
public  dissatisfaction  in  Anici-ica  at 
the  coarse  of  the  Adniiuisti-atioii  in 
the  points  jnst  stated  compelled  a 
slight  modification  of  its  tone  and 
)K)sition  toward  France ;  and  when 
the  nefrociations  for  a  withdrawal 
of  French  tn^ops  were  concluded  it 
wa55  on  the  basis,  not  of  recognition, 
but  oi"  non-intervention  on  the  part 
the  United  States.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Mari|ms  de  Mcntholon, 
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French  Minister  at  Washington, 
nnderdate  of  October  18th,  1865, 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  thus  explains 
the  order  for  the  retom  of  Francfa 
troops:  *  In  writing  you  this  des- 
patch, I  have  entered  into  a  path 
opened  by  Mr.  Bigelow  himself 
beveiul  days  ago.  In  a  conversa- 
tion relating  to  other  matters,  this 
minister  asked  me,  in  his  own  name, 
if  I  did  not  think  that  the  reeoLj- 
nition  of  the  Mexican  Empin;  by 
the  United  States  might  facilitate 
and  hasten  the  return  of  our  troojis. 
The  instructions  I  send  you  are  in 
answer  to  this  question/  Mr. 
Seward,  when  the  matter  had  as- 
sumed this  shape  and  the  oonntiy 
was  denouncing  the  proposed 
cognition,  did  not  assent  to  it,  hut 
declared  that  the  I'nited  States 
would,  on  the  withdrawal  of  French 
troo^)S,  observe  a  .strict  policy  of 
non-mtervention  in  the  afihirs  of 
Maximilian  and  Mexico.  ^We 
will,'  he  wi*ote,  *  respect  their  self- 
established  soveit'ignty  and  inde- 
pendence.' To  whi(;h  the  Fnmeh 
Emperor  replied  :  *  We  reeei\ c  ihis 
assurance  with  entire  conHdence. 
We  lind  iu  it  a  sufficient  guarantee 
not  to  delay  longer  the  adoption  of 
measnres  intended  for  the  return  of 
our  army.' 

To  Mr.  Motley,  at  Vienna,  ^Ir. 
Seward  wrote  protesting  against 
the  departnre  of  4,000  Austrian 
yolunteei's  to  Mexico,  and  asking 
Austria  *  to  come  up  on  the  same 
ground  of  non-intenrention  in 
Mexico  which  is  maintained  by  the 
United  States,  and  to  wliich  they 
have  in^'^ted  Fnmee.'  To  tliis, 
Austria  returned  a  ikvourable  ii'ply. 
The  IVench  Government,  burthened 
with  a  debt  of  nearly  a  billion  and 
a  half  of  francs,  is  manifestly  with- 
drawing from  Mexico  with  more 
eagerness  than  it  went  there  ;  ^Faxi- 
milian's  dynasty — if  it  could  at  any 
time  have  been  ealhrd  such — is 
crumbling  under  the  |icrsistent  at- 
tacks of  the  Mexicans  themselves. 
And  at  this  very  moment  the  Wash* 
ington  QoTemment  sends  » leading 
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militarv  officer  with  its  accredited 
minister  to  Jiiarez,  ordci*s  troops  to 
march  upon  Mexioui  territory,  and 
amstathe  legal  claimantof  thepreai'* 
dentaaloffioenowooeiipiedby  Jnarea. 
This  interference  in  every  deoart- 
nent  of  Mexican  affairs  at  onoe  la 
in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  re- 
cent indifference  of  the  Washington 
Cal'iTipt  to  the  fate  of  tho  invaded 
count r}',  that  it  has  naturally  aroused 
the  susj)icioii  o{'  the  very  party  in 
Mexico  tu  wliicli  tlu^  ]>enefits  ot*  in- 
terveuiiou  were  promised.  Jiiaixiz 
does  not  relish  taking  Mr.  Seward 
on  liis  back,  like  the  horse  in  the 
&ble,  to  pnrsne  his  foe,  and  more 
espedall J  as  the  stag  in  this  case  is 
nearly  wefiried  out  already.  There 
axe  even  signs  that  the  Juarez  party 
have,  in  some  way  or  other,  become 
|H>ssosKed  of  such  a  pmfonnrl  dis- 
trust of  the  Washington  Cabinet, 
that  it  would  even  make  common 
cause  with  Maximilian — oci^tainly 
with  Ortega's  parly — against  the 
Americans.  It  is  hardly  doubtful 
that  JSr,  Seward  has  phinned  some 
brilliant  acqnirement  m  that  region. 
It  is  probable  that  the  oneasinesa 
of  the  Mexicans  before  this  latest 
invader,  and  the  promise  of  some 
internal  union  of  parties  against  it, 
was  the  means  of*  tTimiTiir  into  a 
sanit^iry  excursion  to  ()ri7.:iba  the 

•*' 

recent  journey  ot  MaximUiau,  wliicli 
was  certainly  undertaken  either  as 
a  flight  or  a.s  an  experiment.  The 
urgency  with  which  the  Washing- 
ton Gcvemment  solicited  the 
French  Emperor  to  "withdraw  his 
troops  immediately,  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  the  spring— an  urgency 
that  could  tiud  no  messenger  swift 
enough  except  the  Atlantic  tele> 
graph— strenirthons  the  impression 
now  quite  geMcral  !ti  the  Xortfu'rii 
Stalt^i,  that  the  xVdmini.slraLiem  had 
planned  an  a<_fgre.s.sivc  policy  in 
Mexico.  It  has  been  plainly  chai^d 
by  the  most  influential  journals  in 
America,  that  these  designs,  so 
little  called  for  in  the  interest  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  in  the 
case  cf  Maximilian  mm  rapidly  yinp 


di eating  itself,  were  meant  to  fur- 
ther a  partisan  purpose.  The  re- 
solution passed  by  the  House  of 
BOTresentativeB  that  ^it  will  gift 
unnltering  support  to  the  Bieoa* 
tcve  Department  of  the  Groveramaii 
to  vindicate  the  time-honomed 
p<dicy  of  the  Republic  against 
foreign  armed  intervention,  which 
tendfi  to  the  destruction  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  on  this  continent, 
and  especially  cmnmends  the  tone 
of  the  national  \  oice  in  reference  to 
the  iiepublic  of  Mexico,'  is  by  no 
means  to  be  interpreted  as  indicat- 
ing a  willi&gnesB  to  sustain  saj 
G^iedal  plan  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, or  a  bH  to  the  £ut 
that  an  unnecessary  conflict  would 
be,  and  would  be  meant  to  be,  more 
fatal  to  the  Radicals  at  Washington 
than  to  the  Imperiah'sfs  of  ^Texi'^-^. 
Tlie  resolution  is  smiply  meaiu  as 
another  stroke  in  the  warfare  of 
ConsiTeRs  ajrainstthe  President,  and 
to  forestall  any  claim  that  may  bd 
made  that  Congress  is  less  jealoos 
of  the  national  feeisng^  and  honour 
in  a  matter  wherein  the  people  tie 
profoundly  morrad,  tiian  the  Admi- 
nistration. It  is  obeemrable  tbit 
Congress  has  uttered  no  word  indi- 
cating that  it  shares  the  deep  anxicfr 
of  the  Pi'csident  that  tliere  should 
be  no  (k'lay — not  even  that  of  afeir 
mouths — in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops.  The  creneral  friend- 
liness of  the  Americans  to  France 
would  not  permit  them  to  makes 
violent  issue  with  the  Emperor  on 
such  a  point  as  that.  But  thoe 
irere  strong  inducements  to  ^ 
Administration  to  enter  on  its  star^ 
linrf  Mexican  campaign  before  a 
trial  of  impeachment  had  l)ecn  in- 
stitut-ed,  and  before  the  iortieth 
ConjT^j'ess — n  more  radical  one  than 
the  present,  and  one  not  likely  to  be 
diverted  from  its  fa«k  of  reconstruc- 
tion— had  enten  d  on  its  session  OB 
the  fourth  of  March  next.  So  fcP 
from  the  lesolatUm  quoted  shore 
fbrnishiztf  any  Kfa4*l<A9<^  ihat  Con- 
gresBt  wSich  alone  ha«  the  right 
under  the  conatitiitioagt  to  declin 
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w.r,  vriil  -rininiou  the  iiiterventioii 
at  thi.s  jniJcLure  in  thf  afTairs  of 
3iejdco,  ii  represents  inoi  e  probably 
a  8atisfact43ry  assurance  of  the 
popular  Blind  oa  the  Mexican  ques- 
tion, as  a  preliminary  to  the  inquiry 
II  to  the  impeachaibflity  of  the  Pre- 
ade&t»  wliicli  was  institated  inune- 
diirtdy  alter  it. 

The  American  people  have,  with 
liiigBlAr  nnanimity,  expressed  tlieir 
willin^ess  to  revert  to  the  state  of 
IKi^-dre   unfriendliness   which  lias 
hitlierlo  snsprnded overthe  Mexican 
empirtj   a  sword  which,  exciting 
general  ^listrust,  has  been  the  means 
of  overwhelming   it  with  a  debt 
large  enough,  in  the  absence  of  any 
oohunn  of  profits,  to  waste  it  away. 
The  wise  policy  to  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  hA-ve  directed  their 
Gorenunent,  in  reference  to  the 
(lifiercno(  >  between.  America  and 
Great  Britain  growing  out  of  the 
recent  war,  lias  lia|)T>ily  roiiderod 
any  diversion  in  tliat  <iirection  im- 
possible.   If  there  lins  been  in  the 
late  dealiners  of  the  Administration 
with  Mexico,  any  such  crimiual  de- 
i»ign  as  that  intimated  above,  and 
TutiniA*:^  ifi  accordance  with  the 
ooimction  of  a  large  proportion  of 
^  sfatesmeiL  in  America,  it  will 
SBm?6  only  as  another  charge  in 
the  articles  of  impeachment  to  be 
fruned  against  the  President.  Any 
other  attempt  io  necdlossl}^  eom]^!- 
c^tethc  T'^niti'd  States  Avith  a  t\)reiti'n 
Power,  will  tloiibtktss  have  the  same 
Si  »  I  his  alternative  is  closed 
Sigaiuiit  liio  President.    One  more 
he  has — only  one:  he  may  sink  back 
into  a  snllen  and  defiant  inactivity, 
vvkoing  the  hills  brought  before 
tim,  and,  whra  tiiey  are  passed  over 
^  TBto,  leaving  them  to  execute 
themselves,  or  else  giving  them  into 
the  1  lands  of  their  enemies,  who  can 
loake  ill  em  work  ont  the  reverse  of 
■^hat  they  are  intended  to  accom- 
pli^b.    Of  all  tlio  measures  hitherto 
P*fi*ied  bv  Cont^ress  over  the  Presi- 
vf't(\  each  one  has  faile<l  of 
•csrmg  the  re&ult  intended  through 


the  inaction,  or  covert  hostility,  of 
the  President. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  Congress  addresses  itself  to 
the  important  question  whether  it 
shall  impeach  President  Johnson. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  what  will  be  the 
decision  of  the  Judiciary  Ckmunittoe 
to  wblcL  the  matter  has  been  ie» 
ferred,  bat  it  is  probable  that  the 
decision  will  be  considerably  af- 
fected, and,  perhap.^,  even  deter- 
mined, by  the  discussions  to  which 
the  proposition  has  given  rise. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  the  wisdom  or  policy  of 
die  impeachment,  it  is  important  to 
remind  EngUsh  readers  that  there 
is  nothing  reyolntionary  in  any 
sense  in  snch  a  procednre.  The 
theory  of  the  American  constitution 
is  that  its  officers,  from  the  humbleBt 
postmaster  to  the  President,  are 
servants  of  the  people  as  represent  ed 
iu  the  two  Honses  of  Con^:fress,  and 
it  has  made  the  most  careful  provi- 
sion for  the  removfil  of  any  or  ail  of 
them  in  cases  of  malleasance  in 
office,  without  causing  a  jar  or 
fiiilure  in  any  part  of  the  nuuminoy 
of  the  Government.  Any  efibrt  on 
the  part  of  an  officer  toward  offering 
a  physical  resistance  to  his  own  im- 
peachment would  be  a  direct  attack 
on  the  constitution,  snfficient  in 
itself  to  cause  his  remo\*al.  The 
decision  of  the  Senate  when  acting 
as  a  court  for  the  tTial  of  an  im- 
peached ollicer  is  hnal,  there  being 
no  power  anywhere  to  ]mn\on  an 
officer  removed  by  such  decision. 
The  constitution  has  entrusted  a 
duty  demanding  the  greatest  imparw 
tiaUty  to  a  body  dected  hr  the 
legismtares  o£  the  States,  and  oon^ 
seqnentiy  more  removed  from  tiie 
passions  of  the  popvlari.^  a  ura  than 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
also  limits  the  effect  of  every  im- 
peachment to  the  i-enioval  of  an 
offender  and  the  })rohibition  against 
his  holding  thereafter  any  office  of 
honour  or  profit  under  the  Federal 
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Government.  A  i*emoval  under 
impeachment  is  only  incidentally 
punitive  ;  the  general  government 
has  no  object  in  it,  except  to  secure 
its  own  maintenance  by  substituting 
for  an  agent  who  cannot  or  will  not 
do  the  daij  lie  was  appointed  to  do 
one  who  will.  The  conetitation  has 
also  cast  eveiy possible  seen  rliy  from 
injustice  about  an  impeached  officer 
by  demanding  a  two-tiiirds  majority 
of  the  popular  House  even  to  try, 
and  a  two- thirds  majority  of  tlip 
Senate  to  convict  liim.  And  in  tlie 
cas(i  of  a  President,  wlio  may  be 
particularly  ]jursued  by  partisan 
hostility,  the  advantage  is  added 
of  ha^^^  the  trial  condncted  nnder 
the  presidency  and  ruling  of  the 
Chief  Jnstioe  of  the  ITniied  States, 
whose  independence  of  popnlar  pre- 
judice or  passion  is  presumably  se- 
cured by  the  nonselective  character 
of  his  office. 

The  chief  charges  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson  are  likely  to  be  thfit 
he  has  violated  the  constitution  imd 
the  laws  of"  his  country  which  he  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  defend  and  exe- 
cute ;  that  he  has  appointed  officers 
expressly  excluded  by  act  of  Con- 
gress from  the  right  to  hold  office, 
who  are  at  this  time  being  paid  from 
the  national  treasury ;  that  he  has 
appointed  others  whom  the  Senate 
had  refused  to  confirm,  althor.rjh  the 
conFtltTition  declares  that  every  ap- 
point in  cut  of  the  Executive  must 
have  the  *  consent*  of  the  Senate; 
that  he  has  ignored  laws  of  Con- 
gress passed  over  his  head  by  con- 
stitutional majorities,  as  the  Civil 
Eights  Bill  and  others,  and  that 
such  laws  remain  to  this  day  dead 
letters,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
country;  that  by  encouraging  the 
illegal  course  of  the  ox-rebel  mayor 
and  police  of  New  Orleans  in  vio- 
lently breaking  up  a  peaceful  and 
legal  meeting  of  nnarmc"!  men  in 
that  city,  and  murderin*^  between 
300  and  400  of  them,  he  is  j^niilty  of 
a  '  high  crime'  against  the  ctamtry  ; 
that  by  his  denunciationsof  Congress 
as  a  body  of  nsurpers,  traitors,  and 


'  a  body  ]inTi<2:inj^;  on  the  verge  of  die 
Govern  nil  nt,'  ho  has  been  guihy  of 
a  misdemeanour,  if  not  a  crime; 
that  he  has  grossly  abused  tin-  ]wt. 
doning  power,  has  by  habitual  drun- 
kenness  incapacitated  himself  fixim 
doing  his  work  as  P^ident,  and  has, 
by  repeated  incoherent  harangaes 
made  whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
disgraced  himself  and  the  nation. 

Whether  a  trial  shall  show  these 
charges  to  be  well  founded  or  r.ot. 
it  is  certain  that  a  vast  majurity  '  f 
the  Amencan  people  believe  tluiu 
to  be  true,  and  that  nothintr  li 
than  a  genuine  and  srcnenil  convic- 
tion of  their  truth  on  the  part  of 
their  representatives  at  Washiugtou 
could  bring  Mr.  Johnson  before  the 
bar  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  misftab 
to  suppose  that  any  partisan  inte- 
rest can  bo  secured  at  present  by 
the  removal  of  Mr.  JohiuBon.  Tbe 
Congress  is  secure  of  being  ahle  to 
pass  its  Inws  over  his  head.  hvA 
thouarh  the  MeLTT'oi's  niav  sufier 
somewhat  by  tluMi-  nnri-ent\>rcement 
at  present,  the  illegal  inaction  of  the 
Pi  esident  only  renders  it  daily  more 
certain  that  his  successor  will  be  an 
ardent  radical  Already  his  beha* 
vionr  has  ruined  the  effect  of  tlie 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  Ks 
friends,  and  he  has  been  the  mesas 
of  converting  more  people  to  tlie 
faith  of  radicalism  than  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips  himself.  So  long  fl> 
rt  iuams  in  ollice  Hn^  radical  party 
IS  assured  of  carrying  every  eleeiiori; 
but  that  partv  knows  vei-v  well  tliat 
if  Mr.  Johnson  is  placed  on  trisi-y 
more  especially  if  ho  submits  to  it 
peacefhUy — only  a  perfectly  clew 
case  of  criminal  conduct  a  gainst  liii^i 
can  prevent  a  revulsion  of  tlie 
popular  feeling  favourable  to  him. 
They  can  by  such  a  course  gain  u« 
party  victory  over  him  higher  than 
what  has  been  gained  in  passing  their 
laws  despite  his  vetf>,  and  m  earn'* 
ing  against  him  in  the  elections  all 
the  States  exce]>t  three  of  the  small- 
est, and  those  such  as  were  slaw 
States  up  to  the  time  of  tiie 
waar.   In  impeaching  the  Presitoti 
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tiieOf  the  radical  majorify  in  Con* 
grws  does  but  perfonn  a  eolemn 
dnij  in  obedience  to  the  conscienoe 

and  con\'iction  of  the  American 
p€K>ple,  who  sec  in  it  .1  sU^p  neces- 
sary tV>r  the  })iirticular  emergency 
before  tbem,  and  also  for  the  viudi- 
cailcm  of  a  fimdamental  principle  of 
tlie  repablic 

The  particular  emergency  is  the 
anomalous  and  disorganised  con- 
dition of  the  Sonth.  Whatever  ad- 
vantage it  may  be  to  the  radicals, 
as  a  party,  to  have  their  opponents 
stii^gLiiiig  on  from  defeat  to  defeat 
under  the  weight  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
unpopularity,  it  is  donbtful  if  the 
contiiiTiaiice  for  the  rest  of  his  tei  m 
of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the 
South  might  not  result  in  a  chronic 
condition  of  anarchy.  In  order  to 
estimaUi  rightly  the  determination 
of  (ToRgress  to  break  by  impeach- 
ment— ^the  vltima  raUo  reifiMiem — 
the  dead  lock  at  Washington,  the 
reign  of  violence  in  the  South  re- 
salting  from  the  divorce  between 
the  brain  and  the  hand  of  the  Go- 
vernment must  be  recognised.  This 
reign  of  violence  has  been  jnst  laid 
before  Congress  in  docnments  which 
have  notb^  published  in  England. 
They  are  the  reports  of  the  officers 
of  the  United  Statrs  eonminrifling 
in  the  several  miiiUiry  departments 
of  the  South,  and  accompany  tho 
report  of  Lieu  tenant- General  Grant 
to  the  Seoretaiy  of  War.  In  giving 
brief  extracts  from  these  reports, 
which  present  tho  latest  facts  con- 
oeming  the  condition  of  the  South, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that 
each  officer  reporting  is  an  atreiit  of 
the  President,  and  tliat  ail  of  them 
are,  in  pohtical  parlance,  '  Johnson 
men ; '  so  that  if  their  statements 
are  liable  to  any  suspicion,  it  is  to 
that  of  undoe  moderation — since 
the  chief  assnmption  of  the  Pre- 
sident's *  policy  '  is  that  tlie  Soutli 
is  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  relegated 
to  its  fonuer  independence  of  I'cderal 
interference.  General  Sickles,  speak- 
ing of  the  situation  in  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, says: 


There  is  rmson  to  belivro  that  otfcaniM- 

tions  of  fVi' -  •  1  u.riitti.  Tnnre  or  li  .ss  mimo- 
roiu,  and  cunutArted  with  each  other,  exist 
in  the  loealitiM  I  biT»  meDtioned,  atul  htm 
their  accomplices  with  corresponding  oxga- 
nifJiitions  in  the  borrU'r  connties  of  Geor^a, 
Ttunesuee,  and  North  Carulitia.  They  defjr 
th(>  civil  attthoritiM;  they  orernwe  the  weU 
dispostnl  jKipul.itioTi.  Tht'V  often  ohi'lo  the 
gacrisoni^,  because  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
from  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  depredations  or  of  their  xvfloita  any 
reliable  information  a1>out  them.  Even  tne 
coloured  people  generally  prefer  to  evade 
inqviriM  rather  than  expose  themselves  to 
certain  vengeancr  as  th<<  jN  iialty  of  disclo- 
Bim^s  that  would  cause  the  arrest  and 

J)uni»ihnient  of  one  or  more  of  these  con- 
iadenited  bands  The  magistrates 

are  often  dilatory  in  issuing  warrnnts  for 
the  apprehension  of  offenders,  if  public  opi- 
nion mdine  towaid  the  aeeiwed.  Nor  axe 
the  sheriffs  and  constables  likely  in  such 
oases  to  be  diligent  in  making  arrests.  In- 
quests by  coroners,  wht^u  frecdmen  have 
been  killed,  have  seldom  pointed  to  the 
^Miilty  party.  In  an  instance  reported  by 
the  post  commander  at  Hilton  Head,  that 
ocenrred  in  Beanfiovt  distxict^  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  homicide  were  on  the  coro- 
ner's jury,  and  joined  in  the  ver<Hct  that 
the  victims  came  to  their  deuih  I )y  means 
unknown  to  the  jniy.  Svdi  also  was  tho 
verdict  in  Wesley's  ca<;e,  at  Newberrj',  al- 
though the  murderers  wore  recognised  on 
the  mot,  and  were  veil  known  in  the  neigh- 
bonifiood. 

In  certain  localities  distwrbctl  by  bands 
of  outlaws,  many  of  them  fugitives  from 
justice  in  these  and  other  States,  and 

paruled  rtbel  soMiers,  who  continue  to 
commit  the  worst  crime.'*,  and  disturb  the 
peace  of  n<  iphbourhoods,  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  am  st  and  punishment  under 
mnrtial  law  is  the  only  reliable  security  for 
life  and  property.  The  civil  authorities  tail 
to  suppress  these  oi^ntsations  and  punish 
the  outrages  cumniitto<l.  Magistrates,  con- 
BtnbleH,  jurors,  and  witnosses,  residing  far 
from  a  irarrison,  are  intiuiidnted  by  threats 
of  retaliation  from  enforcing  the  ordinary 
ioual  n  mcdies  against  these  bandits  and 
gxierillas. 

Gleneral  Sheridan  sponks  as  fol- 
lows of  tho  situation  in  Texas  : 

The  condition  of  civil  afifuirs  in  Texas 
was  anomalous,  singular,  and  nnsatisfaetoiy. 
I  found  the  Provisional  Governor,  backed 
by  .H  nmall  portion  of  the  population,  had 
for  his  standard  of  loyalty,  abhorrence  for 
the  rebellion,  and  f^oiy  in  its  defeat,  while 
his  successor,  as  actual  Governor,  had  for 
his  standard  of  loyalty,  pnde  in  rebellion; 
that  It  was  a  righteoas  bnt  lost  nnst, 
being  overpowered  by  the  Fedenl  Ibvoes. 
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Both,  of  these  repreMiitatiTeB  cf  the  evil 
law,  entertaining  opposite  staadaxds  for  the 

loyalty  of  tlu-ir  su!t)(  <'t's.  I  was  mjuired  to 
support.  ;ind  »lid  it  tu  tln'b<-,'^t  of  niy  ability; 
but  it  liA^  btjeu  emban'iutsiug  iu  the  ex* 
tvBDiew  Gkirenior  Hainiltoiii,  the  F^wri- 
nonal  Governor,  was  dnmorou.s  for  nion 
troop*?,  and  in  Horeral  com nninicat  ions  to 
me  asserted  that  the  civil  law  eoul«i  not  be 
eanied  mit ;  Uut  fireadmea  ironld  be  killed 
and  Union  men  drivm  from  the  State  with- 
out militar}'  fiippnrt,  which  I  ertiTf  wht'iicver 
it  was  possible.  Governor  Throckmorton, 
the  present  Goresnor,  -wants  all  the  tram 
moved  finm  the  settled  portiona  of  tae 
Stiitr,  :i«sertinfj  t'lat  the  cT\-il  law  was  ;ill 
right;  that  justice  would  be  done  to  freed- 
men,  Union  men,  and  oar  aoldiera  in  the 
eoortB.  Bat  jnstiee  is  not  done.  ....  To 
{▼ive  yon  nn  in«:tnnro  of  thi;^.  two  poldiers 
wcr(  shot  at  Bnniham  Texas,  about  two 
mouths  ago ;  they  were  unarmed,  and 
offered  no  provocation.  The  grand  jury 
could  find  no  bill  airaiiist  t!if»ir  would-be 
assassins,  but  found  a  bill  aLrainst  Brcret- 
Jlajor  Smith,  17th  infantry,  for  burglary, 
beiMnae  be  broke  into  the  honae  of  aome 
Otizen  in  his  attempt  to  arrest  these  men. 

My  own  opinion  is  fhni  the  trial  of  a 
white  num  for  the  murder  of  a  freedman  in 
Tflzas  ironld  be  a  &roe,  and  in  making  this 
statement  I  make  it  becanae  tnith  compels 
inOi  and  for  no  othrr  wason. 

It  is  strange  that  over  a  white  nmn  killed 
by  Indiana  mi  an  extensive  frontier  the 
greatest  excitement  irill  take  place,  but 
over  the  killiiijr  of  many  frccdiii-  n  In  the 
settlements  nothing  is  done.  I  cannot  help 
but  see  this,  and  I  cannot  help  but  tell  it 
to  my  superiors,  no  matt'  r  how  unpleasant  , 
it  may  be  to  the  authorities  of  Texas. 

General  Davis  reports  as  follows 
of  ihe  condition  of  Kentockj : 

The  party  known  as  the  rebel  sympathi- 
sers cnrriM  the  State  in  Aucriist  last  by  :i 
large  mtyority,  electing  men,  in  most  casi^, 
to  oAoe  whose  sympathies  were  known  to 
have  been  in  fovour  of  the  rebellion 
thrt)ughout  the  war,  and  in  mnvfy  instances 
returned  rebel  soldiers  were  elected. 

Bands  of  'guerillas*  and  'negro  regu- 
lators' soon  inereased  in  nnmbers  and 
audacity,  and  many  lawless  acts  have  In  i  n 
perpetrated  by  them  upon  tho  detenceh  -s 
and  imoifending  citizens.  lx)th  white  auU 
black.  The  increase  of  rol-betj  and  law- 
Ipsj^ness  and  th-  ineffectual  mcasiin  s  taken 
by  tho  civil  antliorities  to  suppress  these 
bund 8,  rendered  it  luy  duty  to  offer  to  tho 
eiticena  more  protection  from  the  military 
than  I  had  boforr  foutui  necessary. 

In  Gallatin  and  Burroundin?  munties 
these  became  so  formidable  and  bold  in 
ocnnmitting  their  robberies  that  I  waa  eom« 
pelled  to  sendf  aboot  September  ist  last,  a 


company  of  troops  to  Warsaw,  also  Bavhag 
Green  and  BMlneah,  lor  the  protsetiaac 

tho  people.  These  troops  will  occupy  'hi-rt 
camps  at  these  places,  and  jmL'iu;;  from 
the  present  statu  of  afl^urs  it  will  U>  ueces- 
aary  to  contanne  their  presence  there. 

From  th' s  posts  small  detachments  cl 
TTu  n  arc  st- ut  out  as  necessity  reqtn'rf « to 
protect  the  agents  of  the  Bureau,  and  tuakt 
arrests  of  desperadoes.  I  lave  alloved  as 
arrests  of  citizens  to  bo  made,  excrt^pt  whew 
it  was  manifest  thnt  the  civil  rinthori^i'^ 
failed  or  refused  to  take  action,  and  tben 
only  on  affidavite  jpmvioaify  taken  dboviog 
ooDdnaively  the  identity  and  guilt  of  the 
pjiities.  AH  parties  iimested  up  to  this 
date,  except  five,  have  been  turned  <mx  to 
the  civil  contta  far  trial  after  a  few  Aijf 
inpriaanmsnt;  these  five  prisKmers  hm 
been  in  confinement  only  a  few  drip,  asd 
are  now  await-ing  the  demand  of  the  l  aited 
StAt<»s  Marshal  to  be  so  turnwl  over.  The* 
j'.ii^irs  have  ji^eneially  been  turned  over  to 
thr  l  nit(Al  ^iuf'^^  f>*  Ti  t  Court  of  this 
fStiitt^,  the  unlv  court  in  tlic  State  withia 
my  knowledge  tliat  will  admii  tUe  teiti* 
mony  of  coloored  witnesses  againiA  aeasel 
white  parties.  For  further  jvirticQlars  on 
this  subj'"ct.  T  wrni!d  r-[-.rriany  r-frr  tn  the 
occompanying  report  of  the  Biuvau  a&urs. 

General  Wood,  in  his  report  coo- 
eeraing  Mississipinf  declares  thai  in 
that  State  the  incompetence  <^ 
negroes  as  witnesses  against  whites, 
the  prohibition  against  negroes  bear- 
iiipf  arms  M-ithotit  specinl  license, 
the  law  pi-oliibiting  negiws  from 
purcliaiiing  ov  leusTTicr  ^^^^^1  estiite 
except  in  coi-porate  towrus  or  cities, 
and  the  enactment  requiring  every 
negro  to  obtain  a  license  to  do  job 
work,  make  a  contract  to  labour  fir 
the  year,  or  be  arrested,  fined,  mA 
imprisoned,  have  made  the  gift 
emancipation  ^  not  much  more  ifaiD 
a  name.* 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolicn 
thero  is  an  old  local  law  providing 
that  any  oui'  Avho  has  been  pnblicly 
■whipped  shall  not  thereafter  be pcr- 
iiiittt'd  to  voto  !  and  since  tliere  at* 
also  laws  for  flotrLring-  negroes  for 
tho  bmaUest  ofl'euces,  that  State  has 
for  some  time  been  engaged  in  set- 
tling the  negro  tencmse  question 
for  itself  by  a  wholesale  wnippmg 
of  negroes.  At  Bal^h,  the  ea  pi  tid 
of  the  State,  large  batches  of  ne- 
groes are  daily  brooght  up  to  bo 
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whipped  for  fiotitume  offopoco,  end. 

large  crowds  assemble  to  see  tiie 
infliction  of  the  lash.  Genersl 
Sickles,  in  wliose  department  tin's 
is  occTiTriiig,  suspended  this  ]X)puiar 
amnsemcut  bj  uu  order  forbidding 
such  floggings;  but  Presid^t  John- 
sou  hss  snspeoded  tiie  Oeoevsl's 
order  and  the  work  goes  on  as  be- 
fore. The  seme  Greneral  finding 
that  negroes  were  being  sold  in  large 
numbers  in  Nortli  and  South  rnrn- 
lina  for  petty  offences,  BuspendiMl 
that  also  In  a  general  order ;  but 
President  Johnwm  oyemiled  that 
Ofrder  also,  and  the  public  aalea  of 
negroes  in  the  Southern  States  are 
now  almost  aa  frequent  as  before 
emancipation.  A  strong  effort  nt 
the  re-ens Ifivem* 'Tit  of  ne^roeH  hy 
the  same  niean.s — <>n  sentences  for 
*  vagrancy,'  '  lanxjny,'  *tc. — is  also 
being  made  in  Maryland.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  many  hnndxeds  of 
placards  scattered  through  that 
State: 

Pi^blicSat*. — The  undprfi5p:nr<l  will  otTi  r 
for  sale,  at  the  Court  Hoiiae  door,  in  tha 
ettjr  of  Annapolis,  at  elev«ii  o'dodt  a,Bi,  on 
flatazdaj,  the  ^^ud  of  Deoamber,  a  negro 

man  R:iTn<><l  Jolin  .Trilinson,  a^»<•<^  forty 
jwirs,  Thf  negro  tras  convicted  at  the 
October  term,  if66,  of  the  Circuit  Oooxt  of 
Ann  Anmdel  County,  of  larcf  tiy.  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  court  to  btt  sold  in  the  State 
fiortho  term  of  one  year  from  the  12th  of 
D<3cenil>eT  1866. 

AN' I  n  n(-cTii  man  conrictod  iis  aforesiiid, 
named  Gussiiway  Price,  aged  about  thirty 
ymew,  to  he  aold  for  a  tem  of  tiro  yean  in 
the  State. 

Also  ii  negro  woman,  ronvirtod  as  afore- 
said, named  Dilly  llurri-s  u^a  d  ahout  thirty 
years,  to  be  aold  for  a  term  of  two  yean  in 
the  8tatr.    TemiB  of  sale,  cash. 
Signed,  Wml  Bkyajk, 

Sheriff  of  Aiu  Anmdel  Gotioty. 
Dec  13,  iS6tf. 

These  St»tee  maintain  that  the 
words  of  the  emancipation  amend- 
ment— *  except  as  a  pnnislimcnt  for 
crime  * — em  po  wt  r  t  hem  to  re-enslave 
the  negroes  mulrr  their  local  laws  ; 
and  the  Pre*iident  refuses  to  defend 
the  ooDBtitiilum  against  this  mani- 
6si  and  dangeroiis  erasion. 

It  is  under  these  <nrcnunstances 
that  the  Congreas  has  determined 


to  aot^  and  it  cannot  act  tfazoogb 
a  zeoalcitront  SzeoatiiTe,  who  has 

shown  that  he  will  leare  laws  panoDd 

against  his  wish  to  ex(»cnte  them- 
selves. It  is  also  ])laiii  tliat  tho 
President  stands  to  the  South  as  tho 
standard-bearer  of  its  resistance  to 
thenational  aim  and  neoeasit^ ;  thai 
his  opposition  to  the  North  has  en- 
oouajged  their  Tioknce  ;  and  that 
his  removal  can  alone  end  their  wild 
fantasy.  TbougU  the  last  veto  had 
of  course  iiolhing  to  do  with  the 
proposition  ibr  impeachment^  it  has 
aenred  to  convince  the  entire  coqup 
try  that  Mr.  Johnaon's  opposiiioa 
to  the  measnres  of  Congress  is 
the  ap))caranco  in  the  presidential 
office  of  the  ancient  bati-e<l  ni'  the 
slaveholder  ff)r  the  abolitionist. 
Congress  is  admitted*  to  be  the 
legislature  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  which  the  capital  is  situated. 
In  oonferring  the  suffi-age  on  the 
30^000  negrooB  of  that  District,  it 
has  but  restored  to  tliem  a  riirbt 
Avhieh  tlieir  aueestoi's  liad  in  that 
aiid  many  other  sections,  until  tho 
fears  of  slavery  withdievv  it.  ALr. 
Johnson  vetoes  this  act,  because^  as 
he  saya,  the  people  of  the  Distnot 
are  opposed  to  sharing  the  soffiage 
with  negroes.  The  100,000  mono* 
polists  Avish  fo  ?  (  f;iiii  their  mono- 
poly. This  lanjj-uage  is  very  fami- 
liar :  it  is  the  uld  Southern  voico, 
which,  when  speaking  of  '  peo- 
ple/ never  dreamed  of  inelnding 
negroes  more  than  horses.  But  the 
storm  that  has  swept  over  Washingw 
ton  has  increased  the  popniation 
tliere  !  It  is  evident  tliut  ,Mr.  John- 
Ron's  idea  of  an  Aun.'rieau  Gov€»m- 
meiit  remains  witli  the  fossil  *  Dred 
Scott  decision,'  and  contemplates  no 
negro  rights  '  which  a  white  manis 
boond  to  respect.* 

Even  the  clamorous  demand  of 
affairs  in  the  South  has  not  hrnl  mom 
influence  in  inclining  the  people  to 
ini  peach  the  President  than  theuni- 
yersal  feeling  that  an  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  repablic  has  been  oat- 
raged,  and  ean  only  thus  be  vindi- 
cated.  The  Frestdency  ia  a  oompa- 


* 
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ratively  modem  office  IB  the  Amen*  eanr  ihrongli  Congress  anj  par- 
GftoGoTemmiBiit,  and  is  a  creation  of  ticnkr  measure  he  liked,  liyeiT 
the  Senate.   Daring  all  the  colonial  section  which  had  an  intemt  to 
years  of  America  the  only  officer  promote  must  be  friendlj  to  him: 
correBponding  to  the  President  was  and  lie  must  he  stupid  indeed  if  he 
one  who  was  chosen  by  the  council  could  not  secure  by  patronage  a 
of  the  Confederation  of  New  Eng-  second  ivvm  of  power.     If  this  de- 
land  settlements — the  only  confede-  moralised    parties,    it    still  v^^^n^ 
ration  that  existed  IT!  early  times  in  demoralised  Presidents.  There  iiiive 
America — io  preside  (n  er  its  de-  been  already,  since  the  present  ses- 
bates ;  and  lu-  was  of  less  importance,  sion  of  Con^^ss  began,  indications 
I'elatively,  ilian  the  Speaker  of  the  of  the  dangerotm  amount  of  i>owor 
House  of  Commons.    In  the  times  which  may  be  exerted  even  by  so 
of  miUtary  necessity,  and  of  danger  unpopular  a  President  as  Mr.  Jolm- 
to  the  States,  the  office  of  the  son.  He  has  undoubtedly  induced 
cutive  was  created,  and  at  a  later  several  judges  of  the  Supreme 
period  some  powers  were  added ;  Court  to  make  decisions  ctmks- 
but  at  every  step  there  was  much  dieting  those  made  by  the  same 
anxious  debate  as  to  the  risk  in-  tribunal  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  pre- 
curred  by  the  people  of  enlling  into  sidency ;  he  has  my  s  tori  on  sly  sof- 
eidstcnce  a*  power  that  they  conld  tened  tlie  voices  of  several  Con- 
not  control.    Especially  was  there  gressmen  who  werejust  now  loudlv 
an   expression   of   great  jealou.«?y  demanding  his  impcacdnnent  :  and 
throughout  the  nation  when  the  probal)ly  could,  did  he  not  fear  the 
veto  power  was  entrusted  to  the  coming  Congress  more  than  this, 
President.   At  the  time  when  this  defer  the  impendingtrial. 
*  one>man  power,'  as  it  is  called  in      From  the  time  of  President  Tyler, 
America,  was  given  there  was  a  large  whose  administratiozL  has  added  s 
degree  of  unanimity  in  the  country  new  word  for  baseness  -  '  to  tyl(S 
upon  the  roost  essential  questions ;  rise ' — in  the  language  of  America, 
and  the  particular  statesmen  with  every  President  had  8ur])&ssed  hi> 
Avhom  alone  the  Presidency  wa«?  predecessor  in  his  niTogaiit  and  di*'- 
associated  were  such  as  none  could  tatorial  tone  toward  his  opponeut> 
connect  with  the  idea  of  an  ahuse  inCongress  and  the  countrj  ,  and  ln> 
of  that  power.    But  the  Washing-  contempt  for  the  constitution  of  tbe 
tons   passed  away  ;    the  geneml  United  States,  up  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
unanimity  secured  by  the  threats  of  Lincoln.    Witlmi  the  same  period 
a  common  enemy  Tauished;  and  the  the  county  had  been  afflicted  wt& 
Government  at  l^agthfounditself  en-  the  most  disgraceful  measures,*^ 
trusted  to  partiflansinsteadof  patriots  the  Mexican  war,  the.atmezatioii  of 
for  Presidents  ;^  whilst  the  nicely  ba»  Texas,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  tlie 
lanced  state  of  parties  in  Conf^ress —  forcing  of  the  institution  of  slavenr 
rendering  two-thirds  majorities  on  upon  Kanzas  by  fire  and  sword— 
any  side  impossible— gave  to  presi-  each  carried  by  presidential  dicta- 
dential  vetoes  an  absolute  and  final  tiun,  in  a  country  wliicli  liad  most 
authority.    It  was.  hoAvi  \  er,  only  carefully   separated  the  executive 
to svai'ds  the  beginning  oi  t lie  present  and  legislative  departnuMits,  Fe>"- 
generation  that  it  began  to  be  seen  haps  it  is  due  to  the  suhordinaie 
with  considerable  alarm,  by  thought-  condition  to  which  Congress  had 
fhl  people  in  America,  that  Pl^-  gradually  been  reduced,  more  tbso 
dents  were  beffinning  to  be  conscious  to  any  other  one  cause,  thst  thr 
of  the  unlimited  power  which  the  men  of  genuine  culture  sind  ability 
balance  of  parties  threw  into  their  in  the  United  States,  have  not 
hands.    It  presently  became  no-  many  years  been  ^villing  to  enter 
torious  that  the  President  could  npon  public  life,  and  that  the 
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of  the  Btatesmen  of  the  past  gvne* 

ration  n'main  nnfilled,  to  a  great 
extent,  even  yet.  Presidents  have, 
of  late  years,  not  even  affected  a 
resppct  for  the  legislative  bodies 
which  ther  knew  they  conld  con- 
trol. With  Mr.  Johnson  this  ten- 
dency has  reached  its  d^ax.  His- 
calculating  his  strength  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country,  he  met 
the  first  show  of  opposition  to  *  my 
policy '  Avith  an  outbreak  of  un- 
goveiTiable  fury,  insolence,  and  Bil- 
lin^gate  against  the  hodj  which 
had  created  him ;  and  he  also 
showed,  by  personal  excesses  of  all 
kinds  ho  has  hardly  cared  to 

t  oiiecul,  and  which  hare  tilled  the 
country  with  shame,  that  in  liim  the 
^rowin^  idea  of  presidential  irre- 
oponsibdihr  has  reached  a  pitch  be> 
yond  which  it  cannot  he  snjOTered  to 
go  without  landing  the  nation  in 
despotism.  There  are  few  Americans 
wlio  do  not  feel  that  an  impeach- 
ment at  this  partieular  juneture  of 
an  overbearing  and  reckless  Pi*esi- 
dent  will  be  most  salntary.  It  is 
not^  it  shonld  he  observed,  mere  in- 
solence and  the  injnrions  diisparage- 
ment  of  Congress  that  require  a 
check  ;  the  feelitiir  of  irresponsible 
poAver  in  men,  often  weak  and 
always  inicultivated,  has  ere  this 
committed  the  nation  to  such  serious 
wrongs  as  the  robheir  of  Mexico 
and  tiie  massacres  of  &anzas ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Johnson  it  has 
alrea^ly  led  to  the  horrors  of  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis,  and,  un- 
elieeked,  would  certainly  end  in 
either  the  slaughter  or  the  re- 
enslavement  of  the  entire  iiegr«.t  po- 
pnlation  in  the  Sonth.  President 
Johnson  has  shown  tliat  popular 
indignation  and  the  rebukes  of 
the  wise  are  entirely  lost  upon 


him.  The  only  thing  that  he,  or 
Riiel!  men  as  before  him  have  for 
t)ver  t  .vcTitv  years,  with  one  e.\ee]>- 
tion,  liisgnieed  tlie  presidential 
otliee,  can  feel,  is  the  huuiiliution  of 
removal  from  and  the  prohibition 
against  again  holding  office.  And 
even  if  an  impeachment  should  fail 
of  securing  a  removal,  its  effect 
could  not  V)e  Inst  upon  public  men, 
sustained,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be, 
l)y  a  majority  of  senators.  An  im- 
peaclunent,  which  should  fail  only 
by  reason  of  the  largo  majority  re- 
quired, WOnld  never  be  regarded  as 
quite  a  failure.  '  Though  the  im- 
pi'arhmrnt  of  Wnrren  Hastinprs 
euded  in  an  nfrjuiiial,'  says  Karl 
Russell,  '  the  rtsidts  were  memo- 
rable and  bcnehcial.  Never  has  tlie 
great  object  of  punishment,  the  pre- 
Tendon  of  crime,  been  attained  more 
completely  than  by  this  trial.*  A 
similar  experience  to  this  has  the 
Unitetl  States  had  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  its  officers  have  been  im- 
peached,— notably  in  the  ca«e  of  the 
able  and  learned,  but  arrogant  and 
partial,  Judge  Chase,  whose  trial  and 
narrow  escape  from  removal  from 
the  Supreme  Bench  is  known  t^^i 
have  raised  flie  entire  eliai'ticter  of 
that  and  other  Courts  in  the  I'nitcd 
States.  The  de«:nidation  into  which 
the  Executive  oilico  has  fallen  has 
indeed  been  invited  by  the  foolish 
constitutional  admission  that  a  Pre- 
sident may  be  re-elected;  but  in 
addition  to  the  elimination  of  that 
direct  bribe  to  a  corrupt  and  selHsh 
use  of  power,  there  is  retpiired  that 
an  example  shall  be  made  of  the 
man  who  ha^  abused. a  public  trust 
beyond  any  other  in  America,  that 
the  honour  of  the  repnblic  may  he 
vindicated  in  its  own  eyes  and  he- 
fore  mankind. 
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THE  decrease  and  decjideiice  of  now,  in  any  niaritinK}  war  which 

Bi'itish  MeTX?hant  Seanu'ii  })ro-  niightairayagain&t  us  several  hostile 

ctMidh  bo  rapidly  that  the  time  is  by  nations,  each  one  of  whieh  is  prepaxwi 

no  meaoB  distant  when,  if  tiie  sazoe  singly  to  dispute  our  superiority, 

causes  continue  to  operate  to  the  Admitting  tiii^tlienuuine8»8toiceKi^ 

same  extent,  the  defence  of  our  and  artifiosrs  will  meet  the  increased 

shores,  in  any  great  maritime  strug.  clemands  of  modem  war,  the  figures 

gle,  must  be  entrusted  to  unskilled  employed  may  be  taken  as  a  6ir 

landsmen,  or  to  the  questionable  estuoateoftheactnalblne-jackeisie* 

allegiance  of  foreign  mercenaries,  quired  in  a  struggle  for  national  ex- 

In  time  of  peace,  the  Royal  Navy  istoTu  o.  Tlicoffieersto  whomwelook 

rvnvH  its  own  seamen  in  numbers  to  command  our  fleets  are  imanimons 

j)ru{>ortiouate  to  the  requiiemeutij  in  maintaining   that  no  impruve- 

of  peace ;  but  when  a  sudden  ma-  ments  in  the  building  of  ships,  in 

ritime  war  calls  iui  th  the  defensive  the  niaimer  of  theii'  prupuUion,  or 

energies  of  the  nation,  the  only  of  their  armaments,  c&n  ever  SDf 

resenre  the  Queen's  service  has  to  able  us  to  dispense  with  sure-footed, 

&11  back  upon,  consists  of  about  readj-handed,  stronff-headed,  sea- 

4,000  Coastgujud-men,  1,000'  Sea-  stomached  men,  bred  up  to  sea  fife 

men  Pensioners  under  fifty  years  of  as  a  profession*    The  natural  effect 

age,  5,000  Coast  Volunteers,  and  of  sea  training  is  to  cultivate  the 

1 7,000  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  com-  intelligent  and  observant  powers  of 

posed  nf  prime  merchant  seamen;  the  mind,  and  to  develop  the  moru 

makin;^  m  all  2  7,ocx>  men.  ehistic  movements  of  the  ])ody.  If, 

It  is  evident  that  to  raise  our  then,  we  must  have  seamen  to  win 

naval  forces  to  the  level,  in  point  our  sea-6ghts,  are  we  pi-ejiared  w 

of  numbers,  of  those  employed  in  ilispense  with  British  blood,  and  to 

the  last  years  of  the  old  French  war  entrust  the  defence  of  our  shores  to 

^that  is,  from  70,000  in  peace  to  the  fiuthless  aims  of  foreign  meMo* 

140,000  men  in  wa]>— our  chief^  if  naries?   Yet  this  is  what  we  aie 

notour  only,  source  of  supply  is  the  rapidly  tendizig  to,  by  the  laige 

mercantile  marine.    But  if  140,000  secessions  of  British-boxn  seamen 

men  were  required  to  man  our  from  the  mercantile  marine,  and  the 

fleets  in  181 5,  when  our  naval  su-  substitution  of  landsmen  and  fo* 

]>renv)ey  was  undisputed  ;  surely  a  rei'j-iM'rs.    Tt  is  not  a  qnestion  of 

ikr  larger  number  will  be  required  opinion,  but  of  iact^  derivable  iroJD 
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the  iloaixl  of  Trade  returns,  that,  in 
the  live  years  prece(lin£r  1 863,  the 
decrease  of  bond  jid<;  British  seamen 
in  our  mercMitilo  navj-  ugrcsaed 
at  the  TBta  of  two  per  diemy  whilst 
ihe    intitidiictioii    of  fbreigners 
amounted  to  four  per  diem.  In 
other  words,  one  twentieth  of  our 
190,000  British  offioerB^  seamen,  and 
apprenHees  are  being  annually  re- 
plar  ed  by  9,500  foroii2TiCTS  or  lands- 
nieii.     T>iiring  the  last  seven  years 
tlif  niiuilx'r  of  foreigners  employed 
under  tho  British  flac^  (exclusive  of 
coloniiil  vessels)  hii\  e  increased  76 
per  cent. ;  their  number  in  the  re- 
turn Ibr  1865  being  20,280,  or  28 
per  cent,  of  all  the  seamen  serving 
m  the  merchant  service.  These 
nombers  are  exclnsiTe  of  11,902 
engineers  and  firemen,  and  the 
16,241  other  persons  employed  at 
and  of  the  colonial  and  river 
ices,  which  form  a  sum  total  of 
isome   310,000  persons  serving  in 
every   branch  of  tho  mercantile 
marine. 

It  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Henley  in 
the  Hoose  of  Commons  last  session, 
that  shipwreck  and  loss  of  life  had 
increased  at  se%  and  this  was  as- 
cribed to  t3ie  introdnction  of  so 
many  hmguages  on  shipboard,  and 
to  the  decadence  of  British  seaman- 
ship. But  even  if  this  he  so,  this 
bi-diich  of  the  snbject  is  one  ^vith 
whieh  infmraiice  coniprinies  and 
sliijw)\viirrs  are  quite  competent  to 
ileal,  the  annual  loss  of  a,  few  ships 
and  a  few  hundred  lives,  more  or 
less,  being  hardly  one  of  national, 
thon^  it  may  be  of  phOantbropic, 
importance.  Onr  own  infonnation 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  mer- 
chant captains  fequently  prefer 
steady  foreigners  in  their  crews, 
and  reject  drunken,  dissolnto,  and 
diseased  En^h'^hmen,  whose  ])hy- 
fdqnc  is  unequui  to  the  liard  work 
aiid  ex]»osure  occaHionall  v  ineideutiil 
to  t>ea  hie, — good  Englisli  seamen 
being  a  scarce  commodity ;  whilst 
a  medical  inspection  before  entrv 
Ini  been  suggested,  to  prevent  snch 
^tiwwsed  men  as  are  likely  to  snc- 


cumb  fi'om  gouig  to  sea,  oat  of  reach 
of  surgical  treatment. 

The  decay  of  British-bom  sea- 
men is,  we  believe,  attributable  to 
the  Act  that  the  secessions  take 
place,  almost  invariably,  amongst  the 
most  skilfol  and  well  conducted 
men;  and  that  the  reftise  which  re- 
main are  subjected  to  conditions 
calculated  to  impair  the  physical, 
and  weaken  the  mental,  powers. 
Neither  the  diminution,  nor  the  de- 
terioration, of  British  seamen  are 
quetitiouH  whieh  can  safely  he  left 
to  the  ortlinaiy  operations  of  open 
competition,  as  in  other  matters  of 
trade.  The  decrease  or  even  dissp- 
pearance  of  the  race  of  silk-weaverSy 
or  ribbon-makers,  or  other  mann- 
ftctnrers,  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
mnch  national  importance,  so  long 
as  we  obtain  other  articles  of  the 
same  nature  cheaper,  and  of  better 
quality,  i'rom  otlier  conntries.  Such 
a  change  of  hands  might  well  bo 
left  to  the  chance  operations  of  free 
trade.  But  the  secession  or  dis- 
appearance of  seamen  is  a  reduction 
in  the  defenders  of  onr  outer  line  of 
defence,  to  replace  which  we  are 
hardly  yet  prepared  to  purchase 
j&om  foreign  countries,  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  even  a  better- looking  article, 
riu!  subject  cannot,  therefore,  be 
left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  sliip- 
owners  and  others,  who  can  only  be 
ex])eeted  to  look  to  iVieir  own  pre- 
sent prolit,  and  not  to  sacrilice  their 
own  interests — if  it  be  so — to  tho 
future  security  of  the  State. 

The  sources  of  the  annual  loss  of 
British  seamen  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads: 

1.  The  lack  of  appienticeB  to 
supply  the  waste ; 

2.  The  secession  of  skiUed  sea> 
men. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  secessions 
amount  to  8  per  cent.  i7\  the  body 
of  skilled  seamen,  tho  apprentices 
iinnualiy  entered  must  exceed  that 
per-centage,  so  as  to  allow  for  the 
increase  shipping  and  for  deaths 
and  other  secessions  amongst  the 
lads  tliemselTes.   Yet  we  find,  firom 
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tbe  Board  of  Trade  returns,  that  so 

far  from  this  being  the  ease,  the 
atimial  <^TUry  of  apprcnticos  aiul 
boys  aimniiits  only  to  iibt)ut  5,000, 
or  3  per  cvut.  of  the  secessions,  and 
that  each  year  there  are  one  tenth 
less  boys  received.  The  larger  ship- 
owners prefer  ready-made  cheap 
foi*eign  seamen,  or  burly  landsmen, 
to  the  expense  of  feedinq'less  ser^'ice- 
ablc!  hoys  ;  and  notwitLstandinrj  the 
Avell  kjiowii  love  of  tJnqi'lish  lads  for 
the  sea,  they  cannot  gruiiiy  their 
taste  by  obtaining  service  afloat. 

Up  to  1850  there  was  a  com* 
pnlsory  npprentioeship  law  in  opera- 
tion, Avhich  was  then  alxilislied  at 
the  suggestion  of  some  few  ship- 
owners, but,  as  is  believed,  contrary 
to  the  opinions  of  tbe  vast  majority. 
Before  that  abolition — vis.  in  1 849 — 
there  were  3 1 ,656  apprentices  afloat ; 
and  it  is  estiznated  tbat,  mercantile 
shipping  having  vastly  increased, 
the  corresponding  proportion  of  ap- 
prentices to  be  now  carried,  were 
the  old  law  in  operation,  would  be 
50,000.  But  there  arc,  in  fact,  only 
20,063  ^>  borne,  being  a  decrease 
of  18  per  cent,  in  the  seven  years 
previouR  to  1866,  and  this  number 
is  Rteadilv  decrensinc. 

Tlio  Liverj)Ool  nnd  other  ship- 
owners are  jk*w  ursrent  for  the 
reimposition  of  a  conipulsoiy  ap- 
prenticeship system,  as  they  say 
that  it  is  not  &ir  that  some  owners 
should  bear  the  charge  of  training 
boys,  whose  manhood  serWecs  may 
be  given  to  others  who  have  not 
trained  any.  The  old  law  bore 
liard  on  some  trades,  in  which 
the  ships  were  laid  up  for  several 
months  in  each  year,  daring  which 
time  the  apprentices  had  to  be  fed. 
A  modification  might  \ye  introduced 
to  meet  such  tlifFirnHif^,  pf-rmitting 
the  owner  to  transler  ins  appi'en- 
tices  from  the  newly  ui-rived  to  an 
outward-bound  sliip,  the  indentures 
being  passed  over  to  the  new  owner 
under  the  (Government  shipping- 
master's  supervision,  somewhat  as 
in  the  continnous  service  system  in 
the  Royal  Xiavy.   fiat,  protection 


Iiaving  been  abolished,  it  is  hardly 

fair  to  impose  upon  the  shipo^vuers 
the  expense  of  training  up  such  an 
important  class  of  national  defenders 
without  giving  theiii  a  preuuuni  lor 
doing  so.  The  premium  might  take 
the  form  of  a  remission  of  some  of 
the  taxes  now  imposed  on  shipping 
for  the  maintenance  of  lighthouses, 
harbour  buoys,  <!bc.,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  these  charges  to  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  or  to  tlie 
seaman's  portion  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund;  or,  better  stiU,  the  same 
ftinda  might  supply  the  means 
of  granting  a  premium  to  the 
shipo\%nier  on  each  apprentice  in- 
dentured. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  all 
our  Ibrced  contrivances  for  enabling 
boys  to  go  afloat  willbe  of  small  avai£ 
if  we  do  not  inquire  into,  and  meet, 
those  causes  now  in  operation  to 
prevent  the  more  skilful  and  well- 
conducted  seamen  continuing  to 
follow  the  sea.  No  donbt  there 
are  many  causes  producing  this  i-e- 
sult,  all  of  which  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  legislation.  Skilled 
seamen,  of  trustworthy  habits,  are 
in  considerable  request  in  many 
jjositions  on  shore,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies.  Intellicrent 
seanien  are  to  bo  found  as  porte!->, 
guards,  and  inspectors  of  Indiuu 
and  colonial  mlways.  They  are 
sought  after  in  many  warehouses, 
and  in  engineering  operations  at 
home.  Many  fire  brigades  are 
wliolly  composed  of  seamen.  Others 
return  to  tlie  trades  in  wiiich  thev 

• 

were  instructed  before  they  went 
to  sea,  and  are  now  gainleners, 
bricklayers,  foundrymen,  &c.  Some 
are  cab  and  omnibus  drivers,  cos- 
termongers,  and  carmen;  besides 
such  long- shore  employment  as 
watermen,  riggers,  dock  labourers, 
&c.,  which  avG  more  nearly  asso- 
ciated witli  their  proper  calling. 
The  sea  naturally  enffenders  a  cos- 
mopolitan spirit;  and  where  there 
is  no  wife,  or  pension,  or  storcd-up 
money  in  the  way,  many  cmiirrate, 
and  make  the  best  of  pioneers  in 
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the  colonies,  or  in  the  remoter  States 
of  America ;  whilst  others,  nut  so 
tired  of  the  sea  as  of  the  peculiar 
phase  of  ship  life  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  eiiter  the  mercantile  or  wai* 
scnrices  of  foreign  nations.  Causes 
sneh  as  these  are  not  amenable  to 
control,  save  in  some  cases  by  the 
ciiconragement  of  matrimony,  the 
establishment  of  pension  funds,  and 
die  formation  of  kindred,  ties  to  their 
own  land  and  to  its  sea  service. 

When  such  attractions  cull  out 
fiviin  the  mercantile  marine  the  best 
uud  most  promising   of  onr  sca- 
mpTi.  it  might  be  well  to  inquire 
iariher,  are    there    no  counter- 
bahoicing  cbazms  in  their  own 
profession  to  retain  them  in  its 
inks  ?   Sea  life  is  in  itself  a  most 
heslthfol,  inspiriting  one,  and  has 
many  advantages  iinknow)i  to  the 
pl».<l«Jinp:  mechanic  or  dull  agri- 
culturist  strngLcling  ncrainst  h;ird 
times  and  tra<les'  unions.     it  en- 
genders a  roving  disposition  and 
a  love  of  travel,  which  it  grati- 
fies to  the  utmost :  and  it  must 
reqtiire  a  strong  efi'ort  of  self-con- 
trol to  renounce  all  this,  and  settle 
down  to  a  txade  on  shore  whilst 
yefc  in  the  prime  of  health,  years, 
and  vigorous  intelligence*    A  little 
inqniry  will  show  that,  whatever  a 
sea  hfc  may  be  in  itself  it  ifi,  in  the 
Briti-h  mcrcnntile  marine,  too  fre- 
quently }issociated  witli  snrh  social 
coiuliticns  as  are  incompatible  with 
ite  continuance  by  self-respecting, 
independent  men.    In  a  word,  it  is 
not  80  much  to  the  atti-actions  with- 
eatySB  to  the  repulsions  within^  that 
W6  most  look  for  the  causes  of  the 
ivliolesale  secessions  of  British  sea- 
men. It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  high  wages  elsewhere,  as  of  bad 
treatment  at  sea. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  social  c'liidition  of  seamen  since 
the  "Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854 
wa-s  pa&iied,  and  by  a  few  considerate 
shipowners ;  but  much,  very  much, 
•till  remains  to  be  done  ere  we  can 
to  stay  the  exodus,  which  now 
to  leave  us  soon  nothing 


but  the  debauched,  debased,  and 
diseased,  the  unskilful  and  miscMu- 
ducted,  who  must  remain  where 
they  are,  because  neither  inorally 
nor  physically  are  they  tit  to  obtain 
other  employment.  It  is  to  some  of 
the  more  objectionable  social  con- 
ditions of  existence  in  the  British 
mercantile  marine  that  we  propose 
at  present  to  direct  attention. 

Synchronising  with  the  diminu* 
tion  of  seamen  is  an  increase  in 
scorbutic  disease.    The  cause,  the 
effect,  the  prevention,  and  the  en  re 
of  the  terrible  maladies  embraced 
under  that  designation,  are  perfectly 
well  known,  and  have  been  so  for 
at  least  two  centuries.   It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  end  of  the  last 
century  that^  even  in  the  Queen's 
serrice,  any  preventive  measures 
were  adoptenl ;  and  for  sixty  years 
scur\'\'  has  been  as  unknown  to  tlie 
Royal  Xavy  as  it  is  to  the  great 
])assenger  ships  and  to  many  of  the 
iirst  class  merchant  sliips  of  to-dav. 
Indeed,  scurvy  is  at  the  j)resent  d;iv 
so  far  conlincd  to  IJritish  merchant 
ships,  that  few  medical  men  have 
had  any  experience  of  the  disease, 
and  few  naval  men  know  what  it  is 
except  by  terrible  report.  Scurvy 
may  be  defined  as  a  process  of  slow 
poisoning  by  tlie  continued  use  of 
improyier  food,  unfit  for  human 
sustenance.    The  impropriety  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  absence  of  vege- 
table food.  The  infallihle  jjn  ventive, 
where  vegetable  food  is  not  j)ro- 
cumble,  is  lime-juice — a  prt^paration 
of  the  lemon  or  lime  fruit,  enjoLnetl 
by  Act  of  Pariiament  for  supply  to 
seamen  when  living  on  salt  meat. 
The  cost  of  suflScient  of  the  very 
best  lime-juice  for  the  double  voy- 
age to  India  and  back  is  less  than 
lour  shillings  per  man ;  yet  it  is  in 
a  great  measure  to  secure  a  cheese- 
pniinf  saving  in  that  trifling  item 
of  e.vpenditui'e  that  scurvy  is  per- 
mitted to  inter\*ene  from  bad  hous- 
ing and  improi)er  feeding.  Though 
the  daily  supply  of  half  an  ounce  of 
good  lime*juice  is  an  infiilUble  anti- 
dote to  the  scurvy,  the  causes  must 
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be  lf>«)ked  for  iu  lLc  dietary  aud  other 
inducives.    Scurvy  seldom  breaks 
out  in  short  voyages  of  less  than 
seven  or  eight  weeia'  daratioii,  and 
80  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Paci- 
fic, India,  and  China  trades,  though 
not  nnkiiowTL  to  West  India  and 
African  ships.  The  ordinary  diet  sup- 
plied to  seamen  consists  of  salt  beef 
an  d  flour,  and  pork  and  peas,  on  a  1 1  er- 
niiU)    days ;    the  only  farinace(Mis 
matter  being  hard  biscuits  and 
flour,  neither  of  which  are  anti- 
scorbutics, iiiid  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently mixed  into  dongh  with  salt 
beef  &t.   These  appear  to  be  ample 
in  amount^  bnt  defectire  in  descrip- 
tion ;  and  Uie  quality  frequently  sup* 
j^ied  by  ship's  provisioners  may  be 
arareciated  when  we  state  that  beef 
and  pork,  duly  salted,  are  dehvered 
in  casks  at  /oj^r- pence  per  pound. 
If    these   rations    run    short,  or 
are  of  inferior  qualit}',  or  if  tlio 
water  be   taken  from  deleterious 
rivers,  or  l)e  caught  from  rain,  or 
kept  in  casks  instead  of  tanks,  or 
be  otherwise  impure,  these  become 
inducives  to  scurvy.  1£  the  physique 
be  debilitated  by  prerious  sickness, 
riotous  living',  or  previous  scorbutic 
disease,  it  is  early  affected  by  scurry. 
When  the  living  apartments  are  ill 
ventilated,  damp,  or  subjected  to 
offensive  smells  from  the  bilges  or 
the  cargo,  dirt,  or  close  ])acking  of 
the  crew,  this  in  also  conducive  to 
disease.  Insufficient  clothing,  when 
subjected  to  rapid  climatic  changes 
or  diriy  personal  habits,  expedites 
its  appearance.   But  the  one  great 
cause  is  the  absence  of  regetable 
food — an  absence  wholly  in^BCUS- 
ablo  in  these  days  of  preserred  po- 
tatoes and  compressed  vegetables 
and  fruits ;  so  much  so,  that  scur\-y 
is  unknown  nmoni^st  emigrants,  sol- 
diers, and  convicts  (Inrinir  sea  vov- 
ages,  because  the  law,  winch  regu- 
lates their  dietary  scale  but  lea\  es 
the   seaman  unprotected,  ordains 
a  proper  supply  of  vegetable  food 
and  preserrod  meats.   Tins  dietary 
is  less  expensiye  than  the  seaman's, 
though  m  some  respects  not  so 


supporting  to  labour  upon  ;  but  the 
probabiUty  is  that  a  Bcale  of  diet 
could  be  demised  for  the  crew  more 
sustaining  to  the  body,  at  nearly 
the  same  coat  as  the  present  eu- 
tomazy  regime.  The  American  mer- 
cantile marine  is  proverbial  for  the 
severit}'  of  its  discipline,  yet  scurry 
is  almost  unknown  in  it,  because 
they  rightly  appreciate  the  loss  of 
labour  wluch  it  causes,  and  provide 
el  hap  preserved  fruits  and  vf'^e^ 
tables,  molasses  and  treacle,  and  oc- 
Ciisionally  substitute  beer  for  ram, 
and  carry  to  sea  with  them  onio&s 
and  other  simple  and  inexpeosiTe 
antisoorbntics.    Potatoes  are  car^ 
ried  to  sea  in  casks,  and  when  tiiis 
store  is  exhausted,  l^arrels  of  pota- 
toes jKreaenred  in  molasses,  or  in 
cider  vinegar,  are  opened.  Greens 
and  cabbages  preserved    in  cider 
vinetrar  are  commonly  cari'ied  ;  &nd 
dried  apples  are  freely  ii»sueil.  In 
continental  services,  tho  use  of  sour 
wine,  cheap  preserves,  and  luulasscij, 
tend  to  keep  it  away,  whilst  thosa 
nations  naturally  eat  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  vegetable  food  than  is 
customaiy  amongst  Knglishmwi.  In 
France  i^e  \  cry  nomenclature  and 
treatment  of  scurvy  is  borrowed 
from  the  English,  the  disease  being 
little  known  in  their  ships.  Lime- 
juice  is  freely  used  in  Frencli  ships 
to  acidulate  the  drinkiny- water,  and 
even  to  .sprinkle  the  decks.    But  in 
Hamburg  and  other  northern  Euro- 
pean ships,  where  meat  is  eaten  mors 
freely,  and  lime-juice  is  not  systena- 
tically  taken,  scurry  is  fearfelly  prs- 
Talent  in  its  sewest  fonns. 

In  the  Boyal  Navy,  suet,  raisinfl^ 
and  mustard  are  an  article  of  regu- 
lar diet ;  bnt  otherwise  the  dietary 
scale  appears  at  first  sight,  though 
of  tlie  Ix'st  qnality,  to  be  little  supe- 
rior in  amount  to  that  which  pro- 
duces such  dire  results  in  the  mer- 
chant ser\-ice.  There  is,  however, 
a  sick  mess,  to  which  all  seamen  CD 
the  doctor's  fist  are  admitted,  and 
which  is  well  suppfied  with  a  oo^ 
paratiiTely  luznnons  and  restorative 
diet  Bat  besides  this  mndi  tabled 
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boon,  tlieit)  in  si  rt'iriilar  organiaeil  frienda,  &c,,  in  the  port  of  Loudou 

sysicm  by  which  the  men  receive  a  alone. 

money  equivaleat  for  provisions  not  Br.  Dickson  states,  that  ^  at  the 

eaten,  and  thia,  under  the  name  of  Poplar  Sailors'  Home^  for  instance, 

'flavinge,'  is  uniformly  appHcd  to  it  is  reported  tli.it  one  half  of  tlie 

tbe  pfDichftBe  of  &esh  proviakme.  wTn^tpa  are  afiected  in  some  degree, 

From  tins  fonrce,  fresh  bread,  e<r'j'?^,  and   one  twentieth  are  serioiislj 

fniit,  vep  1:11)103,  fowls,  geese  aud  aliectcd.' 

tnrkeys,  ike,  aro  obtained  in  har-  Strantrc  to  say,  it  is  to  modem 

hour,  aud  facilities  are  always  fur-  improvemenLs  ui  the  preservation 

nished  for  carrying  a  stock  (tt  these  of  prorisionfl  for  cabin  passengers, 

to  aea  when  the  Tojrage  is  likely  to  and  to  the  shosriemiig  of  the  time 

be  protracted  ;  whilst  eyery  means  occupied  on  the  whole  voyage,  that 

are  adopted  when  in  harbonr  to  the  increase  in  scurvy  amongst  the 

secure  those  supplies  for  the  men.  crews  is  greatly  attrihnfnble.  Kor- 

We  h.ivr  known  a  friqntc's  crew  iu  merly  pnssencrcr  ships  called  at  the 

the  I'ucilic  live  entueiy  for  weeks  Capo  of  Good  Uope  or  St.  Helena 

Oil  provisions  thus  purchased,  ob-  en  route  from  In^a  and  China,  or 

taining  twenty  tons  of  potatoes  and  at  the  Falkland  Islands  or  Rio  de 

five  tons  of  fish,  &c.,  from  the  Janeiro  en  rmUe  from  the  Pacific,  in 

natives,  oat  of  their  *  sayiriLr^/  order  to  procure  supplies  for  the 

without    cominj^    on     the    sliip's  cabin  tal)le,  and  the  seamen  partici- 

snppiy  at    ;<1).   and   haviiiLT.  atici-  pate<l  in  tlio  advaiUafjo.    But  the 

alb    a    surplus    of    saviugs    for  introduction  of  clipper  s]ii"j)s  and 

other  purposes.    And  this,  be  it  ro-  preserved  pn>visions,  with  the  pre- 

memberea,  is  wholly  inespective  of  miiuns  on  diort  voyages,  induces 

their  wages,  which  is  rarely  applied  captains  to  pass  these  poits  of  call 

in  tlic  porehaso  of  necessaxy  food,  without  looking  in;  and  theseamen*a 

To  fully  appreciate  the  dietaiy  diet  has   not  been  similarly  im- 

tem  of  tho  Queen's  service,  it  is  prove^l,  whilst  the  adulteration  and 

essential,  thci-t  t'ore,  that  tho  luxuries  simulation  of  lime-juice  has  bccouio 

above  eiiuuieraU^d  be  added  to  the  a  nefarious  aud  widespread  t rathe, 

apparent  scale,  and  that  the  invalu-  Even  when  scurvy  does  make  its 

aUe  supply  of  the  most  pore  and  appeanmoe  before  passing  what  were 

excellent  orinking  water  from  the  fonnorly  ports  of  call,  the  captaina 

distillliiir  apparatus  carried  by  each  are  under  strict  injunctions  from 

ship  should  bo  fully  understood.  the  owners,  wliicli  must  be  ob<\ved. 

The  extent  to  \vh!eli  scurvy  \n-v-  not  to  incur  the  exjK'Use  of  port 

vails  in  our  raei  cautilo  navy  is  not  dues  aud  the  trillitiLT  delay  inci- 

generally  known.    It  is  supposed  cidcntal  to  entering  those  ports.  On 

that  ships  retaraing  to  the  port  of  the  other  hand,  merchant  shipa 

London  are,  as  compared  wim  those  freouently  anchor  in  ont-of-way 

of  many  otlier  English  ports,  rela-  hartionrs  where  general  suppHea 

tively  free  fi-om  it ;  yet  it  is  stated,  are  unattainable,  but  where  ouions, 

on  the  authority  of  the  medical  water-cresses,  wild  celery  and  other 

iuBpeetor  to  the  Custoras,  and  of  the  vegetables,  fish,  fowls,  ilc,  may  be 

medical  otlicer.s  of  the  Jjrmd/X'iit/hf,  had,  very  cheaply,  without  any  trou- 

that  scurvy  has  trebled  its  patients  ble  bein^  taken  to  procure  a  supply, 

in  the  last  quarter  of  a  centniy.  Indeed,  it  was  only  last  year  that  a 

One  hundred  and  two  severe  cases  scurvy-afflicted  ship  thus  anchored 

were,  some  of  them,  hntted  into  the  for  forty-eight  hours  off  Ryde,  and 

J)r'  adncntght  last  year,  and  it  is  proceeded  on  to  London  witliont 

e8timat^*d  that  ten  times  that  num-  obtroTiinir  the  vei^ctables  or  fresh 

ber.  in  various  stages  of  tho  diseai-c.  nit  ui   ^vliii  li  would  luive  mltigfatcd 

auuuaiiy   take  refuge  with  their  much  butiering  and  saved  one  life, 
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The  Sailors'  Home  and  the  lodi?- 
ii;;^'-} louses  in  tlic  jMjrt  of  Londonare 
tt'ominj^  with  eases  of  scur\'y  in 
various  stages.     Half  crews  con- 
stantly arriye  fbom  abroad  pro- 
sttated  under  this  scourge,  yet 
neither  themselyes  nor  their  officers 
aware  of  the  cause  of  sickness.  In- 
deed, its  prcnionitoiy  symptoms  are 
so  obscnre  that  even  medical  men 
ai^e  at  a  loss  to  deci}>lier  tlinm.  Bc- 
gimiing  \vit!i  ireneral  hmiruor,  bail 
breath,  and  pains  in  the  joints,  it 
is  frequently  nusuikon  for  iheu- 
matism   or  sexual  elisease ;  whilst 
at  other  times  it  shows  itself  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  such  as  boils,  sores, 
&c.    As  the  improper  diet  con* 
tinues,  thegmnsbecome  soft,  spongy, 
and  swollen,  the  legs  coven  d  with 
purple   spots ;  the   teeth  loosen, 
the  rheumatic-like  pains  increase, 
and  with    gi-eat    sufferings  pro- 
stmtion  of  stronjjth  ensii(»s'.  The 
patient  becomes  incapable  of  par- 
taking of  anything  but  liquid  or 
semi- liquid  nourishment.     In  the 
absence  of  a  special  sick  diet,  starva- 
tion is  imminent,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  vessels,  where  the  captain's 
little  private  stock  of  beer  or  sour 
wines  is  probably  soon  exhausted, 
depriving  him  of  the  means  of  ren* 
dering  any  assistance;  and  pounded 
biscuit,  steeped  in  tea  without  milk, 
becomes  the  <nily  retainjiblr  non- 
rishnu-nt.  Eventually  the  ^-uinsijioed 
aud  iHjcome  fearfully  distended,  the 
face  distorted,  the  purple  spots  he- 
come  sores,  the  body  becomes  inca- 
pable of  movement,  and  in  some 
necessary  change  of  position  83m- 
oopo  ensues,  followed  by  death. 
The  cure  is  as  obvious  as  the  cause 
and  as  the  preventive — good  lime- 
juice,    and  milk   and  vegetable 
iliet,  of  which  onions  and  Avatcr- 
cresses  arc  the  best  antiscorbutics, 
with  finiits  nnd  firsh  meat ;  whilst  of 
more  decided  medicines  but  very 
little  is  required.    ^Vhen  recovery 
takes  place — as  it  generally  does 
under    vegetable  treatment — ^the 
frame  oflen  canies  the  marks  <tf  the 
disease  through  life^  and  is  perma- 


nently injured,  beincr  rendereil 
culiariy  susceptible  to  epidemical 
or  other  diseases.  The  loss  of  tiim 
and  wages  endured  by  seameii 
whilst  under  treatment  from  scimj 
is  not  the  least  of  the  evils  it  entails. 
A  seaman  discharged  to  Madras 
Hospital  in  July  last  with  scurry  sk 
certified  to  by  the  shipping  agent, 
and  since  sent  home  as  a  *  distressed 
British  subject,'  is  now  penniless  at 
the  London  Sailors'  Home,  haviiur 
been  incapable  ol  c:!!'?^'?!!:  wa^rcsfor 
seven  months:  and  liie  owners  re- 
fusing even  to  give  liim  his  back- 
wages,  earned  ^)rior  to  July,  until 
the  return  of  his  late  ship  to  Eng> 
land.  And  iMs  loss  of  time  ami 
wages  is  of  frequent  oocnrrence. 

It  is  shocking  that^  in  ih&>e 
enlightened  days,  any  class  of  mini 
should  be  knowingly  exposed  to 
finch  an  easily  ])reventible  sconnrf. 
Yet  when  it  .was  proposed  by  ilu* 
Board  of  Trade,  two  years  fiun. 
to  introduce  an  inspection  of  liiiu- 
juice,  to  secm*e  seamen  and  ship 
owners  against  its  wholesale  a«lal- 
teration,  and  the  substituticm  of 
citric,  sulphuric,  and  other 
less  acids,  the  measure  was  oppo&ed 
bj  the  shipowners  and  provisiou 
merchants — who  chiefly  composethe 
local  Marine  Boards — ^who  are  vw- 
trusted  with  the  power  to  n^frnlati- 
these  matter^:,  and    that  without 
sul)stituting  any  other  remcfly 
their  own.    Tbe  Marine  Boards  ot 
Tx)ndon  and  Hull   were  alone  in 
I'avour  of  this  preventive  and  pn** 
tective  measure ;  and  two  Boarda  of 
the  nine  officially  applied  to  did 
not  even  vouchsafe  a  reply. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  sul)st- 
quenUy,on  the  5th  November  1S66, 
memorialised  the  Board  of  Tradf  m 
reference  to  the  2,012  vessels  lo.st 
or  damsieed,  and  the  698  Uves  sacri- 
ficed tliereby  in  1865,  stating  that 
they  *  have  reason  to  Ix^lieve  a 
piH>portion  of  losses  at  sea  nwj  ^ 
attributed  to  the  fact  of  vamj  ^ 
sels  being  sent  out  in  au  unseawo^ 
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ororeflftdeD ;  and  not  nnfrequantly 
abo  the  disastera  mar  be  traced  to 

inoompetency  or  cameBsness  on  tbe 
part  of  those  in  oonmiand*   •   •  • 

The  number  of  losses  arising  ft*om 
obriously  preventible  causes  is  much 
givater  ihnn  is  generally  supposed,* 
and  they  t^ugt^st  that  '  an  inspector 
of  shipping  be  appointed  at  this 
and  other  important  ports,  whoso 
doti^  in  respect  of  shipping  shall 
be  aoalogofDS  tothosenowmsc&urged 
by  Govermnent  Iiupectora  in  regard 
to  mines  and  fiictories/  They  also 
iBk  for  the  appointment  of  a  public 
pnaecator,  to  act  in  cases  of  wreck, 
3bc. ;  stating  *  that  more  frequent 
eiamination  into  the  causes  of  losses 
and  disasterii  at  sea  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged;  ....  would, 
without  doubt,  directly  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  such  losses 
and  disasters  most  materially.* 

The  presence  of  seurry  in  its  more 
bufal  forms  must  be  regarded  only 
tt  an  indication  of  its  moi«  generu 
presence  in  incipient  stages.  Being 
4iq[iendent  on  seyeral  weeks*  con- 
tinuance of  certain  evils,  it  is  a  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  very  geneml 
eiistenco,  in  shorter  voyagef^,  of  the 
causes  by  which  it  is  induced  or  fos- 
tiixd — viz.  absence  of  vegetables  as 
the  great  primary  origin  j  and  those 
secondary  fellow-helpers,  an  unvary- 
ing, insi:i&cient,  or  miproper  diet ; 
21  Tentilated,  cramped,  wet,  or  foul- 
nudlmg boosing;  and  personal dir- 
tinesB,  or  sexual  disease.  And  it  is  to 
these  causes,  notexoeptim?  even  the 
l&st,  in  BO  £ur  as  it  is  preventible  by 
recognising  the  advantage  of  mar- 
rifi£r'\  ih:\t  we  attribute  in  some  dc- 
both  the  disappearance  and  the 
physical  decJiv  of  British  seamen. 

The  local  Marine  Boards  occupy 
tiomewhat  similar  relation  to  the 
Boitd  of  Trade,  as  that  held  by 
Sonde  of  Chiardians  to  the  Poor- 
Imt  Board,  and  they  are  popularly 
nipposed  to  be  equally  as  obstruc- 
tire.  Let  them,  however,  be  called 
°P0Q  to  suggest  a  scale  of  dietary 
^re  in  accordance  with  modem 
^iacoTmea,  in  which  a  certain  pro- 
LU?. — NO.  CCCCXLYI. 


portion  of  fresh  or  preeerred  pota- 
toes or  other  T^tablea  shall  form 
party  with  permission  to  snbstitiita 
eqnal  quantities  of  yams  and  other 
esculents  when  convenient ;  making 
suet  an  nrtiele  of  supply,  with  ra£ 
sins  or  ot  her  cheap  preserved  fruits ; 
and  let  them  also  suggest  measures 
for  guaranteeing  a  supply  of  good 
lime-j  nice,  mixed  with  a  proportion  of 
spirits  in  sealed  glass  bottles.  The 
additional  expense  need  not  exceed 
ten  shillings  per  month,  and  would 
be  more  than  amply  repaid  in  the 
extra  vigour  and  healthmess  of  the 
men.  The  scale  so  arranged  should 
then  be  rendered  compulsory,  and  be 

en  tered  am  on  nrst  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  crew,  and  hung 
up  as  a  printed  notice  m  f]ie  foro- 
ca^stle.  Slionld  the  Marine  Boards 
evince  no  disjiosition  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  case,  then  let  the 
Board  of  Trade  pocure  an  Act  of 
Ftoliament  oyemdbgall  ohetroc- 
tions. 

The  habitations  of  seamen  afloat 
are  another  operating  caose  of  the 

decline  and  decrease  of  the  race.  And 
when  we  consider  that  these  form 
the  homes  of  the  seaman  for  at  least 
nine  months  in  every  year,  for  the 
l)est  years  of  his  lite,  and  tliat  they 
are  his  only  resting-place,  refuge, 
and  hospital,  in  every  climo  and  in 
all  weathersi  we  do  not  cia^gei  atu 
in  ttttiibating  to  the  condition  of 
these  homes  mnoh  df  the  good  or 
of  the  evil  prevalent  in  his  conduct* 
As  a  rule,  the  housing  of  seunen 
may  be  described  as  of  three  classes: 

1 .  The  deck-house  amidships ; 

2.  Tlie  forcenstle  below  deck  ; 

3.  Tlie  topgallant  forecastle  on 
the  upper  deck. 

The  deck-houso  amidships  is  a 
modem  introduction,  for  which  we 
most  credit  the  Americans,  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  nautical 
&iili8»  are  ever  soUoitons  of  the 
health  and  noorishment  of  their 
crews.  It  is  generaUy  a  most  un- 
exceptionable habitation,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  many  of  our  new  clip- 
per ships.    Djy,  water-tight,  well 

T 
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lighted  and  "ventilated,  free  from, 
the  noisome  onells  of  the  bilge  and 
of  the  cargo,  it  affords,  when 
roomy  cnonj^li  for  ifR  inhnliitants, 
most  oflmirablo  iiccorrnnodauon. 
Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in- 
cidental to  its  central  position,  these 
appear  to  have  been  liitherto  over- 
come in  Americanand  Grermanships, 
with  -whom  it  is  meet  deeenredly 
popular;  and  -we  aire  glad  !to  leazn 
that  it  is  beiBg  introdnced  into  ao 
many  new  Britiflh^biiilt  ships. 

The  forecastle  below  deok  ia 
nsnally  a  triangular  space  in  the 
bows  of  the  ship,  separaff^^l  from 
the  cargo  by  a  balk- head  abaft.  Ad- 
mission is   gained  l^y  a  straight 
ladder,  before  tlie  foremast,  through 
a  liateliway  })iHjtected  from  sea  and 
ram  by  a  movable  booby  -  hatch. 
This  sailora'  home  is  capable  of 
being  made  verj  comfortable,  and 
in  some  of  the  mt  class  ships  pro- 
bably is  so ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not 
constructed  with  a  view  to  ordinary 
comfort^  or  even  health.    In  the 
great  majority  of  ships  it  will  bo 
found  devoid  of  furniture,  excepting 
the  tiers  of  sleeping  bunks  which 
line  the   sides,  and  the  seamen's 
clothes  l)oxes.  Yet,  though  without 
tables  and  btools,  the  space  is  bo 
limited  as  bazely  to  afibid  standing 
room  for  its  inmates,  who  are  not 
nnfiequently  driren  to  eat  Iheir 
meals  at  different  hoars,  to  admit 
of  one  portion  of  the  crew  being  ac- 
commodat^'d  at  a  time;  and  wb^  all 
are  present  at  the  same  time,  some 
crouch  into  the  bunks  to  rruikc  room 
for  the  othera  to  sit  on  the  boxes  or 
squat  on  the  deck.    But  lack  of 
space  is  the  smallest  evil  connected 
with  the  forecastle.   Ko  daylight  is 
admissible  but  by  the  booby-batch, 
which  mnst  always  be  chwed  in 
rainy  or  breezy  weather;  and  even 
when  open  the  daylight  does  not 
penetrate  into  the  recesses.  Ven- 
tUation  being  achieyed  in  the  same 
manner,  is  subject  to  similar  cnrtaal- 
ment.     The  bulk-head  separating 
this  limited  apartment  from  the 
caxgo  is  not  always  air-tight^  and 


the  odoDls  arising  therefrom  have 
no  means  of  exit  but  through  the 
forecastle,  and  these,  added  to  the 
odoriferous  exudations  from  the 
bilges,  are  otim  most  prejudicial  to 
health.  These  jjii^-i  ons  exhalations, 
which  are  of  a  uiost  noxious  kind, 
are  denied  admittaiiee  to  the  qim- 
ters  of  the  officers  and  of  the  pa^ 
sengers,  and  oonld  be  eqnaUy  ei* 
dnded  from  the  forecastle. 

The  desnre  to  obtain  fresh  sir 
leads  to  the  booby-hatch  being  kept 
open  even  in  inclement  weatfasr; 
and  the  salt  or  rain-water  thus  ad- 
mitfed,  added  to  that  -^vhicli  not 
un('()mmonly   Avorks    tltrutigh  the 
seams,  impregnates   the  beddmg, 
the  clothes,  and  the  whole  apart- 
ment  with  a    moisture  which  is 
neither  soon  nor  easily  remowi 
Of  oonrse,  there  is  no  xeason  why 
all  these  evils  shonld  not  be 
medied.   Theemigrant,  the  soldier, 
and  ihe  convict  do  not  find  their 
place  of  residence  on  shipboard  so 
miaerable ;  but  the  law  which  se- 
cures tothem  fifteen  superficial  feet  of 
water-tight,  daylight,  and  ventilated 
space,  practically  le:ives  the  sailor  to 
the  tender  Tnerries  of  ilie  hhi|iOWiiCr, 
who  oominoiiiy  kiiuw.^  nothing  per- 
sonaJIy,  luid  too  frequently  caitf 
notiiing,  about  his  seamen,  tlMtf 
housing  and  feeding.  NomioaOj, 
the  seaman  is  supposed  io  bave 
nine  superficial  feet  of  space  of  sone 
kind  set  apart  for  his  use  if  sleep- 
ing in  a  hammock,  and  twelve  feet 
if  in  a  bunk — a  ride,  however, 
which  nobody  sefs  i(\  few  kBow 
of,  arid  the  seaman  liimself  is  in- 
capable of  calculating^.  ItishardJv 
fair  on  the  shipowner  that  he  shtMUo 
be  called  upon  to  pay  tonnage  dju^ 
on  the   forecastle,   as  though  it 
were  a  cargo-bearing  space;  and 
would  be  only  just  to  relieve  him 
from  that  bmden,  whilst compelUn*,^ 
him  to  give  his  crew  at  Icnst 
good  accommodation  as  hi^ 
grant,  soldier,  and  convict  pas- 
sengers.   Captain  Henrv  T(\^ti"^'*  • 
F.R.A.8.,  F.R.G.S.,  Marine  Super- 
intendent of  the  Meteorological  Do- 
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partment,  who  has  served  np- 
wanls  of  thirty  yeara  in  first 
cla.ss  ships,  in  a  particularly  fa- 
voutshI  trade,  strongly  urges  the 
daim  of  seamen  to  better  aooommo- 
datbn  even  in  those  vessels^  in  an 
excellent  little  pamphlet  entitled 
Sailors*  Wants  and  Hmc  to  Mrrf 
Them,  puhlished  by  Nisl>r  t  Co. 
We  cannot  commend  too  iiighly  tlie 
moderation  and  wifdom  djisplaye<i 
b^  CaDtain  Toynbee  in  his  noble, 
amgle-iuuided,  and  single-minded 
stiiiid  against  the  evils  which 
obtain  even  in  first  class  ships. 
But  if  such  evils  obtain  in  the  best 
ships,  what  nmsi  tliese  ho  In  the 
tens  of  thoubuiiclK  of  liritiiih  ships 
which  have  no  pretensions  to  a 
fini  class  designation  ?  A  seamaa 
«f  fifteen  yeais'  ezperienoe  be&re 
the  mast  wrote  kst  year  to  Captain 
Toynbee  thus : 

I  am  siirprisid  the  Gorenimrnt  du  not 
appoint  an  otiicer  to  inspect  hiiipi»'  ture- 
futlfn  in  the  cowting  trade,  for  some  of 
tbcm  "would  not  be  tolonitO':!  a  siiifrl'  ila  \ , 
by  our  nobilit}',  to  keep  doga  in.  This  very 
day  I  BAW  my  brother  off  in  the  barque 
A — out  of  the  West  India  Docks,  for 
Trinidiid.  He,  likr  mw-clf,  is  in  tlio  habit 
uf  lu,'eping  a  journal  while  at.  sea;  but 
when  I  law  her  fbreeaslle,  I  knew  sadi  a 

tiung  would  bo  out  of  thf  ciiit  >tiou.  for  it 
iras  as  dump  and  ilark  as  a  trruvf.  :md  leaky 
into  the  bar^^u.  This  in  the  kind  of  houe^c 
Wtt  have  to  five  in  half  our  Uym,  yet  lands- 
mm  wonder  at  our  reckleeeaess. 

The  topgallant  forecaatle  is,  in 

too  many  snips  of  inferior  owner- 
ship, little  more  thun  an  ojk'u 
shed  on  the  forepart  of  the 
upper  deck,  through  which  the 
chain  caUea  pass  into  two  largo 
liawse-holes  leading  to  the  sea.  In 
Ingh  latitudes^  and  indeed  ^^])^n- 
ever  witliin  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
Inri'l,  the  cables  must  be  bent,  find 
in  an  oixiinary  breeze  the  sea  must 
play  through  these  two  large  hawse- 
holes  like  fountains.  Extemporised 
expedients  are  frecraently  resorted 
to  by  seamen  on  board,  but  with 
very  limited  success,  to  staff  these 
holes  up  with  bag^  of  oaVnm, 
shavings,  &c.  Larjj^e  quantities  of 
Bea-wat«r  always  rush  past  these. 


and  no  high  water-tinrht  parti- 
tion, or  *manL'er,'  is  provided  to 
recoivu  and  caiTy  off  the  unwel- 
come intruder.  11',  then,  this 
shed  be  tamed  into  a  permanent 
abode  for  seamen,  withont  anv 
special  precantion  a^^ainst  such 
waterworks,  the  beddmg  and  clo- 
tliinj?  of  the  crew  cannot  fail  to  bo 
8atuntt<'d  ;  and  it'  tlie  shed  it«olf  be 
not  well  roofed,  it  niu.st  follow  tliat, 
by  the  working  of  the  ship  in  a 
gale,  the  caulking  works  ont  of  the 
seams,  and  a  continnoiis  shower- 
bath  is  added  to  complete  the  dis- 
comfort. If  the  topcfallant  fore- 
cantlu  in  to  be  maintained  as  a 
sailors'  home,  it  bhuuld  only  bo 
permitted  in  the  larger-bized  vessels 
whose  decks  and'  hawse-holes  are 
oomparatirely  high  ont  of  the  water, 
with  scantling  stout  enongh  to  make 
it  as  tight  as  tlie  poop,  and  with 
special  provision  made  to  keep  out 
the  \vatei'  I'loni  above  and  be- 
low, and  B^HJcial  arrangements  for 
the  admission  of  dayhght  and  ur. 

To  appreciate  thoroughly  the 
condition  of  the  British  seaman's 
home  afloat,  tliese  forecastles  shoold 
be  scon,  not  wlieii  tlicy  aro  clean 
swept  and  emj»ty  in  the  tlocks,  but 
when  in  the  outer  roaJi  with  the 
crew,  their  clothes  and  provisions 
on  boazd,  and  all  ])re|nir6d  for  sea. 
Few  persons  have  had  better  or 
more  nrequent  op|)ortunides  of  see- 
ing the  interior  of  those  sailors' 
homes  than  tlie  F{ev.  Thomas 
Cave  Childii,  M.A.,  now  rector  of 
St.  George  Nymptou,  North  Devon. 
For  several  years  he  had  rare  &ci- 
lities  for  seeing,  in  an  nnoflScial 
manner,  the  habits  and  customs  of 
seamen  in  the  forecastles  of  some 
thonsands  of  our  merchant  ships 
when  actually  riady  for  sea. 
Writing  to  u  iihipowuer,  and  apj^nt 
to  Her  Majesty's  Emigration  Goni- 
missioners,  he  says : 

I  know  that  many  of  the  ruws  on  board 
ship  eriea  from  the  cold,  dump,  and  dis- 
ootnfoJt  of  the  forecastle.  I  ask,  would  the 

I'asst'TTpjfT  Act  .tllow  singl''  men  lo  ha 
berthed  in  such  a  mi8«jrable  hole  uh  the 

Ta 
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forfcastlr?  WoTiM  a  pnptain  (MitniKt  a  live 
w!i<  •  J)  or  pig  then*  ?  Tiu-n  whypljic«  those 
nu'ii  there  on  whose  strength  and  good* 
humoor  depend  th<-  very  ezutence  and 
fMifety  of  the  hhip?  The  topcrallunt  fore- 
castle muift  be  Ue»tr(jyi'<l  ore  tlif  men  will 
i'rer  become  satisfied  with  the  luerehaut 
tihip ;  it  ii^  fts  jaa  say,  *  a  nmaanee  and  an 
evil.*  It  is  neither  wind-tight  nor  water- 
tight; and  working  down  Cluinnt  1  with  a 
SW.  wind,  the  men  have  never  a  dry  stitch 
abcmt  theia,  nor  a  dr>'  bed  to  lie  on,  and 
huw  la  it  )x>»8ible  for  any  human  being  to 
l>e  othf  r  than  discuntcntt'd  or  disaffected 
under  such  miserable  circumstances  ?  '  How 
ia  it  poBSiblCf*  aaid  a  nilor  to  aie,  'to  be 
comwrCable  in  such  a  hole  aa  this?  We 
have  not  a  dry  stitch  about  iis,  nor  a  dry 
bed  to  lie  on ; '  and  tiien  turning  up  his  bed- 
cling,  all  aatnrated  with  tiie  laia  and  sea, 
and  taking  out  his  roll  of  tobacco,  white 
with  miMt  w,  he  said,  *  Wliy,  a  poor  fellow 
cannot  even  keep  his  'baccy  dry  I  *  Why 
not  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Qezman  ships  ? 
<  Jivf  the  men  a  round-house  amidships  ;  or 
if  this  be  object  tl  ;igainst  as  int.  rferinnr 
with  thfl  working  uf  the  ship  (which  1 
doubt),  put  the  men  below.  Suppose  the 
ahipowner  does  lose  a  little  freight,  are 
not  the  h<  iMi.  strength,  comfort,  and  peace 
of  tlie  crew  of  much  more  importance  It 

To  this  also  agrees  the  testimony 

of  Mr.  Mackay,  one  of  our  larcj^cf^t 
shipowners,  who,  Avrdting  to  a 
geutloomn  in  high  oihciai  position, 
says  : 

I  often  fe»;l  ashamed  at  the  wretched  nr- 
commodation  which  is  ustmlly  given ;  and 
it  is  hopeleea  to  elerate  tbe  aauor  aa  long 
as  wv  honso  him  whore  no  man  with  any 

self-respect  could  oxist  in  comfort  

My  proposals  are  to  increase  tlie  space  for 
the  men  to  fifteen  feet,  the  same  as  is  given 
to  emigrants ;  and  also  to  have  chain  pipes 
flir"»n2h  the  tot^allant  forecastles  to  the 
windlass,  thereby  preventing  the  liawse- 
holes  being  open,  as  thinr  always  are 
nntil  a  ship  is  out  of  souncungs.  At  pre> 
sent,  unless  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstiuices,  the  forecastle,  until  the 
dmina  are  nnbent,  is  inrariablj  wet  Kay, 
if  I  said  that  the  men  had  sometimes  to 
wado  to  their  bunks,  it  would  be  scarcely 
an  exaggeration.  >Sureiy  this  is  utterly  in- 
defensiUe.  And  ihip  after  ship  goes  in 
thia  way — no  doobt  my  own  among  the 
rest— men  ly  because  it  mi^Iit  be  moro 
troublemjme  to  work  the  diaius  &s  proposed, 
and  involve  an  outlay  of  1 5/.  to  10/.  I  am 
diapoeed  even  to  go  further,  and  let  the 
agents  of  tlie  Emigrution  Board  contrrd  the 
amount  of  lipht  and  ventilation  tht  y  dorm 
necessary  ;  fur  at  prc&eut  the  forecastles  in 

flnah-dedted  ships  haTo  ndthet  the  one  ma 


the  other,  while  topimnHnt  foreca-^les  ar» 

Senerally  so  much  exposod  as  to  s«t  ertn 
eceney  at  defiance.  I  am  quite  awaie 
that  the  {Oeeent  race  of  seamen,  as  aiak; 
have  done  eyerythin;;  to  extin^niish  sym- 
pathy in  the  lu-arts  of  shipowners,  aad 
noboily  has  suffert  d  more  than  I  have — 
ftom  our  ships  usually  trading  to  the  guld- 
prtMluoing  colonies,  wlii-re  desertion,  aiil 
latterly  inrr  ndiarit>m,  nrf  the  onlor  otth- 
day;  but,  uotwitbstuutUug,  we  have  a  riglii 
to  fee  than  lodged  at  least  aa  veQ  as  osr 
dogs  and  pigs,  and  then  we  may  probably 
hope  to  sec  th^m  more  under  fh»'  mflttence 
of  **ober  nasou  than  the  reckleHsnesw  of 
vtcked  instincts. 

Another  well  known  shipoAmer, 
Mr.  Mark  Whitwell,  spoikintr  at 
the  l:ito  Social  Science  Congress  in 
a  discussioii  which  took  place  upon 
a  very  iible  and  well  digested  [wtper 
read  by  Captain  Henry  Toynbee, 
on  the  Bocial  condition  of  Britiah 
iieameii,  said: 

lie  fully  concurred  in  all  that  had  fallea 
fh>m  tile  preeeding  speakers  (Captsb 
Homy  Tcynbee^  MJ^.,  and  Commander  W. 
Dawson,  K.V  1  Not  only  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  from  the  experience 
of  his  friends,  he  could  assure  the  OMOgresi 
1 1  at  the  state  of  the  forecastles  of  toomsay 
of  our  merchant  "^hi]^*?,  and  of  the  pro- 
visions, could  not  b<'  worse.  But  umeas 
the  law  interfered  ami  made  a  change  OOB* 
pulsof}'  on  all,  the  shipowner  vbo  acted 
fairly  by  his  ni«n  was  placed  at  n  great 
disadvantage  in  running  his  ships  against 
tliose  who  preferred  cheapness  to  meD^t 
healtha  and  Isves.  He  always  paid  soon 
of  their  wag<  s  on  account  to  the  seamen  cm 
their  arrival,  and  Buppoeed  \hnt  otheredid 
the  same.  He  hopeu  that  something  would 
be  done  In  this  matter,  and  vas  ghid  to  ora 
it  taken  up  by  merchant  officers,  who  so  hel- 
dom  showed  any  interest  in  the  vel£um  of 
their  men. 

It  18  not  too  mncli  to  say  that 
tho  major  part  of  the  disoontent, 
insubordinatioi),  and  mutiny  which 
disgraces  onr  merchant  ships,  arises 
out  of  the  stat^  of  the  forecastles,  the 
proviRion.s,  or  the  water  on  board. 
Ko  attentive  observer  of  the  pro- 
ceedine;*s  in  onr  police  coui  t^  can 
fail  to  trace  to  Uiese  source^  the 
ori^  of  many  of  the  dispntes 
which  arise  hetween  seamen  anl 
their  officers,  and  the  acts  of  seve* 
rity  and  repression  which,  almost 
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necessasilj,  fdlow.  H,  then,  these 
matters  were  corrected,  mncli  dis- 
ease and  crime  won  Id  }>e  averted, 
and  it  is  to  be  iioiH.'d  tliat  a  new 
pliUbe  of  general  treatment  would 
be  adopt^  hj  the  ofBom  of  the 
mercaatOe  mazine  ■omewhat  akin 
to  just  and  humane  disci- 
pline wlueh  obtains  in  the  shij>s 
of  the  large  companies,  and  oi' 
many  of  the  first  class  shipowners, 
ill  which  cleanliness  is  enforced, 
regular  habits  exyoined,  and  the 
elevating  inflnenoe  of  onr  holy  re- 

llgionSIIOCessf ully  and  s ys t rin;  1 1 1\  ;  1 1  ly 
enooQiaged.  Tlio  Board  of  Trade 
having  settled  the  amount  and  de- 
scriptit>n  of  accommodation  to  ])e 
accorded  to  seamen  on  shipboard, 
the  Act  of  Parlianient  enfoi'ciiig  it 
wof^t  direct  that  the  number  of 
perflODB  Ihe  forooaatle  im  to  cany 
ahonld  be  conspicuouaty  painted  on 
a  bulkhead,  as  in  the  case  of  jiulilic 
conveyances  both  atloat  and  ashore. 
Breaches  of  the  Act  might  be  pro- 
vided against  by  a  small  fine,  re- 
coverable before  a  magistrate,  for 
each  person  accommodated  in  the 
fiirecasUe  above  the  regulated  num- 
ber; ezceptaons  being  permitted  in 
such  cases  of  neeessityas  thesavinj:^ 
of  life  from  shipwreck,  &c.f  on  the 
hi^rh  seas. 

Where  common  sense  and  com- 
mon honesty  are  so  egregionsly 
wanting  In  the  treatment  of  our 
Bc  ui  ru  n  afloat,  it  might  be  snpposed 
that  the  commercial  risks  created 
by  srnrvy  and  crime  would  dictate 
a  wiser  and  more  humane  regime. 
For  Dr.  Dickson  states  that,  '  in 
scurvy-atricken  ahips  the  proper* 
turn  of  aick  is  often  very  large, 
Tanging  from  9  to  90  per  cent, 
of  the  strength.*  Many  *  missing 
ships'  may  owe  their  fate  to  this 
suicidal  malady.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  very  prominent  and  very 
obvious  monetary  operations  which 
render  any  prospect  of  an  amelio- 
ration from  the  qtontaneous  act  of 
individual  ahipowners  unlikely,  ex- 
cept under  a  strong  preiMQre  of 
public  opinion: 


1.  The  prevalence  of  exoeaaive 

insurances ; 

2.  Th*'  rr\\it  of  shippinj^  in  the 
market,  and  the  consequent  rage 
for  cheapness. 

The  tendency  of  an  excessive 
marine  intorance  is  obvionaly  to 
withdraw  from  the  owner  all  ^lecu- 
niary  liability  or  responsibility  for 
his  sliip.  Nay,  it  by  no  !i!c;uis  un- 
freqiu'urly  happens  that  tiiu  owner's 
pecuniary  interest  lies  in  the  loss 
rather  than  in  the  safety  of  his 
veaaeL  In  a  recent  case  of  a  ship 
thna  fiandulently  insured  and  pur- 
posely scuttled  off  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  it  came  out  on  the  trial  that 
the  mate  and  the  master  hnd  each 
lx?en  at  lea'^t  twice  ensrajjed  ^\  it  1 1  im- 
punity  in  the  destruction  oi  highly 
inaored  ahipe.  Indeed  it  ia  evident 
that  the  deatmction  of  a  highly 
insured  ship  may  easily  take  place 
in  distant  seas — and  as  a  matter  of 
notoriety  does  take  place — withont 
any  possibility  of  detection  when 
so  fai-  liom  home.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  such  unmitigated  i-as- 
cality,  to  which  saalora*  lives  are 
risked  and  sacrificed,  there  are  very 
many  others  who  are  not  dishonest 
enough  to  plan  such  roji^iery,  but 
can  yet  say  *  good-bye '  to  their  cap- 
tains with  a  '  Take  care  of  yourself 
and  come  back  safe — never  mind 
the  ship.*  Others  there  axe,  honest, 
upright  men  in  their  way,  but  who, 
not  being  above  the  firailties  of 
human  nature,  grudgt?  the  outlay 
tor  spare  sails  and  roj>ps.  <40od  pro- 
visions, proper  accommodation,  and 
other  precautions  essential  to  the 
safefy  of  tiieh*  ship,  feeling  that 
their  own  lives  and  pockets  are 
safe,  whatever  befalls  the  crew  and 
vessel.  If  marine  insui*ances  were 
limited  by  law  to  one  half  or  two 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  duly  declared  in  a  leprnl 
manner,  many  of  the  evils  we  have 
been  declainung  on  would  right 
themselves,  and  shipwreck  and  loss 
of  life  at  sea  would  diminish.  If 
the  insurance  offices  would  also 
make  a  rule  that,  in  case  ol'  scurvy 
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beings  erident  amongst  the  crew,  the 
polii^  of  the  ship  would  become 
iriti&ted,  owing  to  tho  increased  risk 
thus  imparted  to  a  short-handed 
vessel,  this  disease  would  soon  cease 
to  bo  proTaleTif 

The  low  rate  oi  t'reights,  arising 
h'oia  the  glut  of  sliipping,  naiuiiilly 
engenders  a  desire  for  extreme 
economy,  and  even  parsimony,  in 
fitting  and  sailing  ships.  Amongst 
the  lower  class  of  owners  this  t^- 
dency  natoiallj  reaches  an  extreme; 
hence  the  demand  for  cheap  provi- 
visions,  irraspectiTeof  their  quality, 
until  there  really  becomev  almost  a 
diiticulty  to  fmd  a  provisioner  who 
kec])s  good  st  i  rs  of  lime-juice  and 
other  adultoratjle  articles.  Then 
the  right-acting  owner,  -wrho  may 
desire  to  deal  honestly  and  humanely 
toward:!  Lis  men,  Jinds  him.sclf  at 
a  great  pecuniary  disadwitage  in 
running  the  race  for  wealth  against 
his  peunrions  or  dishonest  com* 
petitors. 

It  is  not  alone,  then,  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  seamen,  but  as  a  protec- 
tion to  lionest  and  hnmnne  ship- 
owners, that  Ji  legislative  Interfj- 
rence  in  the  ilic^tary  and  iioiising  of 
seamen  is  demanded.  The  competi- 
tion runs  strong  and  close — hence 
tlie  nccessitA'  of  all  tJiC  competitors 
carrying  equal  weights,  if  honesty 
is  to  prove  the  best  policy.  Laws, 
be  it  remembered,  are  not  made  for 
the  rigbteous,  bat  for  the  un- 
righteous. They  are  often,  indeed, 
ezioeedingly  inconvenient  to  honest 
men  ;  Ijiit  ibi*  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, and  for  the  restraint  of  evil- 
doers, the  inconvenience  is  cheer- 
fully borne  with.  If  ther(!  wei-e  no 
evil-disposed  shipoNv  ners,  no  foul 
pestdential  scurvy,  no  debased  and 
dnuoralised  seamen,  no  large  seces- 
sions from  the  sea  service  of  British- 
bom  sailors,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  legislative  interference  to 
Becnre  fior  play  and  open  competi- 
tion to  honest-minded  humane 
shipowners,  to  preserve  seamen 
from  unnecessary  risks,  and  the  sea 
service  irom  decline  and  decay. 


There  is  yet  anotlier  obnosi 
reason  why  the  State  should  stop  la 
between  the  heads  and  the  hands  ia 
the  mercantile  marine — viz.  the 

personal  ignorance  on  the  part  cf 
the  owners  of  tho  f^rnmeu  whom 
they  employ.  There  are.  \re  know, 
a  few  large  shipownei-s  who  find 
time  to  visit  their  ships  before  and 
after  each  voyage,  to  sec  their  men, 
their  bousing,  and  their  proviaioos; 
and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  As 
social  condition  of  their  seaneniB 
all  lliat  we  can  desire.  Indeed, 
were  compulsory  regulations  gene- 
rally introduced,  they  could  sot 
benefit  t!ie  men  of  those  ships,  and 
might  for  the  moment  discompose 
the  present  exrcllent  arrangements 
of  those  large-hearted  owners.  But 
the  shipowners  of  Great  Britain 
are  a  ketei*ogcneous  class,  not  to  h*i 
judged  of  by  the  Greens^  tbe 
Wigrams,  the  T.  and  W.  Smifts, 
and  other  well  known  nsmn. 
Ships  are  frequently  owned  bl 
shares,  or  they  ohaoge  bands  like 
so  much  stock,  or  are  owned  by 
retired  tnidesmen  or  other  small 
capitalists,  Clieap  pi-o vision-dealers 
conmionly  take  very  small  sliares  in 
a  large  luunber  of  sliips,  with  the 
avowed  vibject  of  beincr  allowijd  to 
provision  them;  iuid  it  is  noAo- 
rious  that  some  of  these 
men  exercise  immense  influenoo 
aa  *  shipowners,*  being  adifs 
members  of  the  Local  Hsnss 
Boards,  The  crew  are  seldaai 
or  never  seen  bv  the  owner,  who 
procures  them  tlirough  tlie  crimp, 
the  shipping-master,  and  tho  eaip- 
tain,  and  pays  them  through  a 
clerk  and  the  shipping-office.  The 
men  are  constantly  changing  eveiy 
voyage,  and  the  o>vner  takes  SO 
interat  whatsoever,  good  or  bsdf  ia 
their  individuality.  ^eyaretobiB 
but  so  much  money  on  the  ^^^^ 
side  of  his  accounts.  Indeed,  sach 
is  the  social  relationship  hf  twecn 
them,  that  a  jealousy,  not  tt)  say 
animosity,  obtains  bt^twfcn  tiein. 
The  sailor  is  treated,  or  thuikshoiS 
treated,  worse  than  the  ovmer'sdogi 
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and  he  looks  on  his  employer  as  his 
nataral  enemy.   The  oimer  regards 

the  seaman  as  a  nuisance  —a  neces- 
sary evil,  r\  drunken,  diseaseil,  nn- 
^T-ateful  blat:kguard.  They  know 
one  another  only  by  hearsay,  tradi- 
tion, and  prejudSoe.  There  is  littie 
of  thai  nrntnal  re^rd  for  each 
other^s  xnieireBts  which  obtains  be* 
tween  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed in  many  lields  of  labour  on 
shore,  in  which  we  often  see  the 
master  looking  after  not  their  men 
cmly,  bat  th^  fimiHee,  seeing  to 
tii^  cottages,  providing  sdiools  ibr 
their  ehil£en,  snbscribing  to  theb 
club-ronms,  toad  even  building  them 
clnvi  ( lif's  ;  the  master's  wife  and 
dan<j-hters  visiting  their  families, 
and  doing  little  acts  of  kindness, 
small  in  tibemselves,  but  generating 
feiUonr-fiaeling  and  sympathy  be* 
tween  capital  and  laronr. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  too 
much  tlie  custom  for  the  o%\'ners  to 
profit  by  the  vices,  the  profliiracy, 
and  prodigality  of  the  men  ;  which, 
by  reducing  Uiem  to  peuuxy,  pre- 
vents unpleasant  inquiries  as  to  pro- 
visions andforecastles  on  entry ;  and 
it  is  only  now  that  even  the  captains 
ttre  beg-iunino^  to  discriminate  as  to 
the  value  of  sobriety,  steadiness,  and 
physical  health  amongst  the  seamen 
whom  tliey  engage. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  the 
Poor-law  Commissioner,  speaking 
at  the  late  Social  Science  Congress, 
snnuned  up  this  part  of  the  airgn- 
ment  well  when  he  said  that — 

Mnrh  had  been  done  by  legislative  fn- 
aetments  for  yarions  classes  of  operatiTeti 
on  land,  and  the  law  had  protected  women 
and  children  and  others  Murking  in  fac- 
tones,  mines,  &c.,  and  he  thought  the  law 
might  very  well  be  invoked  in  aid  dt  ^ 
sailor.  Ho  had  fimnd  that  a  laxgs  amoont 
of  crime  and  pauperism  had  sprung  from 
the  families  of  soldiers  and  seamen,  both  of 
the  royal  and  of  the  meicantUe  navy.  A 
better  system,  howover,  of  ]>:iyinc:  soldiers 
nnd  rnval  fsfumi  ii  had  since  been  instituted. 
MouLlily  payments  had  been  substituted  for 
longer  intervals,  and  now  lhest>  two  classes 
Bupplifii  intii  li  li.ss  crime  and  much  fewer 
paupers.  Bxxt  the  mercantile  marine  has 
ooae  nebbing  foe  its  men.  Indeed,  of  all 
eoqi^jrera  w  labour,  the  sIiipoinMErs,  as  a 


body,  ilo  1<  .ss  for  their  hands  than  anyone 
else.  Other  eiuployi  rs  of  labour  laid  out 
large  sums  uu  sohool.s,  churches,  clubis,  and 
all  sorts  of  ratiuiia!  eiTipIoym'»nt»«,  not  only 
for  their  men.  In'  for  thfir  wive.-*  and 
familiee.  But,  wi  ih  very  rare  exceptions,  the 
shipownets  did  little  or  nothing  for  their 
nieu,  much  less  for  the  seamen's  fikmilies. 
Thf  shipowner  did  not  sco  hi^  men,  and  to 
bi«  out.  ot"  sight  wm  in  thj^i  cuiie  to  be  out 
of  mind ;  hence  followed,  indeed,  a  state 
almost  of  enmity  between  tho  shipownr  r 
and  the  s^^man.  Their  interests  were  in 
anta^^onism ;  and  if  employers  withheld 
their  sympathy  and  favour,  it  must  be  im^ 
possible  to  lift  the  hands  out  of  the  d^^pths. 
No  doubt,  much  of  this  arose  from  excessive 
marine  humnBee^  whieh  led  to  earelessaess 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  insurfd. 
It  was  noteworthy  tliat  verv  few  vessels 
WiP©  lost  by  great  companies  like  Cunard's, 
which  did  not  insure ;  whilst  htnulh  r 
owner«»,  who  insurf'<l  up  to  th<  full  Taloe  of 
their  vksmIs.  lost  m.-my  ships. 

Space  forbids  our  entering  at 
present  upon  other  most  important 
cansee  of  dedine,  oonneoted  with  the 
seaman's  monetaiy  arrangements; 
the  temptations  into  which  he  is 
needlessly  forced  when  in  port. ;  and 
his  family  (lifliculties  ;  which  arc  so 
ably  and  temperately  stated  l>y  Cap- 
taiii  Toynbee  in  the  pamphlet  to 
whieh  we  hare  already  allnded,and 
in  an  admirable  paper  recently  read 
by  him  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 

A  rerisiort  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
pintr  Act  of  1854  is  called  foi*,  not 
alone  on  the  seaman's  behalf,  and  to 
coijipi'ess  its  upwards  of  600  Articles 
into  a  more  oompendions  fonn  for 
the  reference  of  seamen,  bnt  to 
remedy  some  of  the  grievances  of 
shipowners,  who  think  themselves 
saddled  in  some  cases  with  a  re- 
sponsibility which  should  be  borne 
by  their  servants.  In  any  such  re- 
vision which  might  be  uscfiilly 
made,  it  seems  to  ns  impetatiTely 
necessary  to  add : 

1.  A  compulsoiy  dietaxy  scale, 
which  shall  include  a  cpven  quan- 
tity of  potatoes,  or  an  equivalent  in 
yams,  pumpkins,  &c.,  with  suet  and 
dried  fruits. 

2.  An  issue  of  good  lime-juice 
guaranteed  from  bond,  or  an  in* 
spection  of  that  supplied  by  tiie 
trade. 
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3.  A  regalated  anumnt  and  de* 
Bcription  of  forecasile  acoominoda- 
tion,  with  the  nnmber  of  persons  it 
wiU  acoomiDodatc  legibly  painted  on 
a  conspicnouB  bolkhead,  anda  small 
fiTic,  recoverable  before  a  mntps- 
trate,  U  »r  iiTi y  intnngement  of  the  law. 

4.  That  s(  nrnen  be  paid  wages 
by  the  slnp.nviier  whilst  suffering 
from  8curvy,  and  until  medically  de- 
clared fit  to  earn  their  living  again. 

5.  That  a  fixed  portion  of  the 
wages  should  he  paid  on  account 
before  the  men  are  discharged  to 
the  shore,  and  thns  save  them  from 
the  crodit  system,  by  which  crimps, 
male  and  female,  live.  The  rest  of 
the  wncfe*',  with  the  papers,  being 
forwarded  through  the  ]K)sf-f>ffice 
to  the  seamen's  addr^scs,  without 
compelling  them  to  remain  five 
days  penniless  and  idle  in  the  midst 
of  that  sink  of  imqaity  about  the 
Bocks*  Disputed  cases  of  wages 
stopped  for  misoondaot  nu^ht  be 
reported  immediately  on  arrival  by 
the  captain,  and  decided  before  dis- 
charged, without  waiting  fi>r  the 
final  balancing  of  the  accounts.  Or, 
still  better,  that  the  seaman  nhonld 
receive  wages  and  provisions,  ttc., 
up  to  and  including  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, as  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Pecu- 
niary interest  would  soon  suggest 
arrangements  by  which  this  could 
be  effected  within  twenty*foiir  h^urs 
of  arriTal ;  and  the  seaman  might 
then  be  taken  at  his  o^-n  expense 
in  an  omnibus  or  van  with  his  traps, 
to  the  railway  stati<HL  or  his  home 
without  tlie  aid  of  crimps. 

6.  A  medical  inspection  of  each 
seaman  before  entry,  to  test  bis 
freedom  from  acute  disease ;  and  an 
extension  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Act  to  the  seaport  parishes 
of  mercantile  towns. 

7«  A  vohmieer  pension  and  be- 
nevolent fnnd,  managed  by  the 
GoTomment  shipping-masters,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Government, 
which  would  tie  seamen  to  their  own 
country,  and  promote  provident 
habits. 


8.  Hanied  sailors*  homea  should 
also  be  established,  in  vrfiidi  se^ 

men  could  lodge  their  wives  aiid 
families  in  safety  doring  their  long 
absences,  payingaremnnerating  rent 

for  the  accommodation :  and  ship- 
owners  niin^ht  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  husbands  and 
fathers  to  pay  half  their  growinGr 
wages  to  their  families  in  their  ai»- 
sence,  provided  a  month's  pay  were 
in  hand  to  meet  contingeneies. 

9.  Lastly,  apreminmtoshipowners 
on  eadi  apprentice  indentitred  and 
carried  in  their  ships  witfaottt  fte. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  spealdiig 
on  December  18,  1866,  at  the  in- 
a  njrn  ration  of  the  Homeless  Boys' 
Training  jShip  Chichester^  said. 

It  irns  perfectly  true  that  there  vas  a 
large  amount  of  work  to  be  dom-  for  tlif 
prusipcrity  and  health  of  that  ig.errice ;  ami 
&a  a  matter  of  hunsai^  it  was  aho^iag 
and  dititresiiing  to  any  one  to  see  the  e.  li- 
dition  to  which  many  of  our  sailor'"  :r 
reduced.  .  .  .  They  should  rememU'r  lliai 
when  a  boy  was  trained  np^  it  was  of  litdr 
use,  unless  they  treated  mm  properly,  and 
uuleEH,  after  going  to  sen,  tli»'v  gave  him 

5 roper  food  and  proper  accummodtttioa. 
'here  vas  one  subjeet  that  weighed  heavily 
uj)on  his  mind,  namely,  til •  p:  valenct^  of 
disease  in  consefjtienee  of  their  bad  trent- 
meat,  and  the  frightful  scoui^e  of  scuny, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  neglect  of  proper  pie* 
cautions  in  providing  the  ships  with  Iim€- 
juice,  and  the  disgraceful  frauds  whiel;  wtre 
resorted  to  in  the  prepa»tion  of  that  article. 

The  Board  of  Trade  appeara  tiinB 
to  be  fully  alive  to  these  qmestioaifr 
many  of  the  best  shipowners  an 
eqnallydesirons  to  see  tnem  equitably 
settleil.  But  there  is  a  rooted  ineinia 
in  certain  corporate  Ixxlies,  and  a 
settled  hostility  in  a  large  section  of 
the  shipping"  interest,  wliich  calls 
for  an  awakened  and  enlightciicd 
public  opinion,  fipeakiug  inUJhi^ 
^ntly  through  the  press  and 
hament,  to  sustain  the  QoTemineBt 
in  inaugurating  those  ameliorations 
without  which  it  is  impossible  (0 
reverse  the  present  steady  numeri- 
cal decline  and  physical  decay  ^ 
British  merchant  seamen. 
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THE  gnat  cbaiim  of  Englisli 
sceueiy  consists  of  its  imitjf 
in  vaiietj.  Hills  and  dales,  and 
BofUy  curved  rivers  flowing  into  a 

pleasant  monotony  of  prospect  snc- 
eeed  one  anothir,  as  tJic  traveller 
passes  tlirongii  the  length  and 
bmuith  of  the  land,  only  inter- 
ropted  here  and  there  by  moor  or 
motmtain,  plain  or  fen,  and  every- 
where £idiBg  off  before  any  large 
extont  of  land  is  overpassed  into  a 
msrgin  of  grey  sea.  No  wonder 
that  every  nook  and  comer  of 

this  isle, 

Tho  greitest  and  the  heet  af  all  the  umid, 

is  dear   to    the  lover  of  iiiiturr. 
Amongst  the  exce|)ti()us  to  the  ge- 
nerally even   character  of  English 
scenery  the  Land's  End  district  in 
pre-eminent.    The  absence  of  trees 
ind  hedges,  the  stem  grandeur  of  its 
difSi,  t]»  sliort  torf  Sittering  with 
ft  Uase  of  flowers  arom  ihe  bine 
vernal  squill  to  the  purples  and  yel- 
lows of  antonm,  the  troubled  waves 
that  are  ever  chafing  round  this 
peninsula,  together  wiih  the  rich 
remains  of  an  ti(juit}'  it  contains :  me- 
aliths,  churches,  wayside  crosses, 
ffic.,  are  features  which  cannot  be 
elstwkei-e  paralleled  in  England. 
It  may  briefly  be  described  as  a 
of  grey  granite  radiing  from 
Si  Ives  on  tbe  northem  coast 
to  Fenssnce  on  Mount's  Bay — the 
tew  of  a  somewhat  gouty  foot 
^^looe  heel  is   formed  by  the 
lay^rd.   A  thin  line  of  slate  breaks 
<mt  herp  and  there  on  flie  rim  of 
this  Uttle  peniTiKula,  winch  may  be 
lilcened  by  a  simile  chosen  from  a 
i*tiTe  delicacy,  to  several  bites 
tefam  at  random  by  a  hungry 
Jjkoolboy  from  the  edge  of  a  hupe 
wmh  pasty.   The  dutrict  sw^ 
^ery  hne  and  there  to  vooli^ 
elevations,  none  of  any  great  altt- 
^'le  (the  hill  on  the  north- west  of 
Xowediiack,  805  feet  above  the  Be% 


is  the  highest  of  these),  but  all  of 
them  singularly  interarting  from 
their  wild  and  weatherworn  ap- 
pearsnoe.    When  these  are  not 

kno'wn  as  cairns  (huge  upheavals  of 
granite),  they  are  generally  crowned 
with  cliff'Casfh'^,  of  which  Treryn 
Dinas,  near  the  Logan  Stone,  is  an 
example  i'aiuiiiar  to  most  Curmiih 
tourists. 

Pensance  will  be  found  the  best 
head-quarters  from  which  to  explore 
this  remarkable  district.  Apart 

from  its  own  attractions  of  equable 
climate,  and  the  almost  tropical 
luxuriance  of  its  vegetation,  it  can 
pnpply  vehicles  of  all  kinds  with 
(In vers  able  to  point  out  tlie  oh- 
jects  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  stranger  will  not  have 
been  nmny  days  here  before  he 
notices  the  furious  driving  of  every- 
thing upon  wheels;  this  imparts 
oonsidenible  Uveliness  to  the  streets. 
In  the  market-place  stands  an  old 
stone  cross,  and  not  fiitr  off  are 
several  sentry  boxes,  occupied  by 
dames  selling  tripe.  As  this  dainty 
is  fixed  on  ^vooden  skewers  and 
frequently  lialf  i  imsted  in  the  sun- 
shine, HO  abundant  at  Penzance, 
cockney  tourists  nmst  beware  of 
mistaking  it  for  cats' -meat.  To- 
gether with  pilchards,  tripe  seems 
to  form  the  staple  luxury  of  Ihe 
town.  Add  to  thm  features  groups 
of  Newlyn  fishwives,  bearing  on 
their  shoulders  hu^  baskets  by  a 
broad  strap  crossing  their  fore- 
heads, a  general  odour  as  if  vvcvy 
one  lived  on  fried  fish,  can  enormous 
quantity  of  very  yellow  buns  in 
the  shop  windows,  coloured  thus 
with  saffron, — ^a  curious  mixture  of 
maritime  and  fashionable  Ufe,  and 
you  will  gain  a  good  notion  of 
Penianoe.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
forget  its  pastiea — the  national  dish 
of  Sie  county.  They  are  composed 
of  anything  and  everything  that 
can  be  eaten  and  digested,  insomuch 
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that  au  old  proyerb  says  *tii6  devil 
dare  not  oome  into  OorawsU  for 
fear  lie  should  be  made  into  a 
pasty/  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  varied  deUcacdeB  is  nndonbt- 
edly  the  stargazy  pasty,  formed  of 
pilohards  radiating"  from  the  centre 
of  tbo  tlish,  whero  their  heads 
emerire  in  a  bunch  from  the  cnisf, 
much  as  the  feet  of  pi^wns  do  in 
the  pies  of  more  civilised  re^ons. 
The  greatest  chaiui  of  I'euzance, 
though,  is  its  unrivalled  situation, 
sloping  upwards  from  the  centre  of 
ibe  crescent-sbaped  Mount's  Bay, 
with  wooded  heights,  and  pretly 
villas  behind  it,  wliile  to  the  west 
the  whitewashed  cottages  of  New- 
lyn  nestle  iinder  the  cliffs  ;  and  on 
the  oast,  rising  grandly  from  the 
sea  to  catch  every  gleam  of  sun, 
every  changeful  hue  that  clouds 
can  impart,  the  visitor  tindb  an 
endless  charm  in  St.  Michaers 
Ifbnnt, 

The  greuvt  nsion  of  the  ^[uaixli  d  niomit. 

where  ^filton  fondly  dreamt  his 
Lycidas  miirht  sh  ep.  No  one  who 
has  ever  \  i sited  Tenzance  can  for- 
get the  kindly  nature  of  its  inhabit- 
antsj  and  the  warm  welcome  they 
give  a  stranger.  We  will  apply 
specially  to  them  the  qnaint  eulogy 
Borlase  bestows  upon  the  whole 
county : 

Ab  tD  Uie  maimeffi  of  the  inliabitantB 
thay  >M  geneeaUy  allowed  to  be  civilised 

and  cunrtwiis  to  ^tranfr^Ts,  find  this  is  no 
novel  chjmict<*r,  but  t^tand.s  recordcHl  as 
anciently  as  the  times  of  Augustiis  Cscsar 
aad  is  attributed  by  Diod.  SieoliiB  to  thnt 

froqtient  intcrcourso  ivith  morchants  of 
fon>igu  countries  wltich  the  tralfic  for  thoir 
tin  couhl  not  but  oi  casioiu 

"Nfnny  routes  are  recommended 
t<:>  trn\  {'lli'rs  in  the  Land's  End  dis- 
trict by  wliich  iis  wonders  may 
most  ea.sily  be  seen,  tlndonbtedly 
the  best  plan  is  to  walk  round  the 
eliffb  from  Penzance  to  St.  Ives, 
resting  the  first  night  at  the  Land's 
End  £m.  Thna  the  d^ET  scenery 
may  be  thoroughly  explored,  and 
a  divergence  maaoy  when  necessary^ 


to  any  inland  object  wordt  notice. 
Supposing,  however,  that  a  visitor 
takes  a  oarriage  and  goes  '  the  Ht^ 
dron  round,'  to  see  its  church  lad 
mined  baptistery,  the  Lanyos 
cromlech,  the  m^nantol,  and  Chy- 
sanster  village,  winch  can  easily  be 
accomplished  in  nn  fiftem(X)n,  he 
will  have  seen  crurial  specmiens  of 
ail  the  laud  sight^^  of  the  penin.siila. 
Then  he  can  make  another  excur- 
sion to  Botallack,  if  his  journey  by 
rail  through  the  chief  mining  dir 
trLct  of  Cornwall  aboot  CtaStonB 
and  Bedmth,  leads  him  to  wish  to 
descend  a  mine.  The  Land's  Bad 
district  proper,  embracing  that 
headland,  and  all  that  lies  to  the 
south  of  it,  still  remains.  As  a 
stranger  is  always  extremely  puz- 
zled how  to  8ee  this  ti-rtrd:  of  coundy 
and  its  nunu  ruu«  objects  of  interest 
with  the  least  amount  of  toil,  vrQ 
shall  miike  no  apology  for  drawing 
out  the  most  eligible  ronte,  briefly 
describing  at  the  same  time  a  low 
of  its  beanties  from  an  artistic  poiol 
of  view,  in  order  that  homekeqnng 
people  may  be  al)le  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  charms  of  tiiis 
extreme  comer  of  our  land. 

We  will  drive  from  Pen/ancc  to 
the  Logan  villatre,  some  eiglit  miles, 
choosing  a  day  when  the  soft,  bom- 
mer  sunshine  sleeps  on  the  chan^g 
coru-tieldii  and  llourishing  market- 
gardens  that  hem  in  Penzance.  This 
district  supplies  Covent  Qtrdea 
the  earliest  Tegetabks  of  the  year, 
and  from  the  lerti£i^of  the  soil  and 
the  kindly  climate,  is  the  garden  of 
England.  Fuchsias  grow  here  into 
trees;  scarlet  geraniums  twine  up  to 
the  top  of  second  floor  ^vindows.  We 
pas*?  throuirh  nch  elm  aveimus, 
beside  clear-flowing'  i)rooks,  tutted 
with  lady-fern  and  li art's- tougai'; 
then  high  banks  and  stone  walls 
succeed,  festooned  with  i"\fT  and 
honeysuckle,  where  ferns,  and  fltona- 
crop,  and  fboE^^oves,  and  blue  sca- 
bious, mn  riot  in  their  luxuriance, 
few  birds  are  visible  in  district, 
rooks  seem  especiaUy  scarce ;  bat  we 
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baye  ieen  seveni  of  tbem  amicably 
&e<tiDg  with  gnUs  m  an  amble  field, 

not  thirty  yards  from  the  hipfh-wny, 
andqTiitouiidistiTrlicd  rtf  onr  appear- 
ance. Trees  (liniiuishas  w  e  reaeli  tlie 
high  ground  over  Peuzance,  but  tlie 
Hying  monie  of  flowers  tbat  decks 
ifae  shoii  sweet  turf  of  the  npleads 
qnite  makes  np  for  their  loss.  Anon 
Tve  dip  into  fi  r|ntct  com  ho,  and  a 
wood-picrooTi  lazily  Haps  across  it  to 
a  clump  ot  rti*s  on  the  opposite  hill- 
side.   Grey  masses  of  granite  pro- 
tnide  from  gorRe-hoshes,  covered 
with  stains  of  red,  y  1 1  low,  andfarown 
lieben,  with  which  Natore,  to  com* 
pensate   for  their  nnkedness,  has 
kindly  clothed  them.    All  i'^  fresh 
and  *  beautdul  exceedingly  under 
the  deep  blue  canopy  of  sky.  In  the 
barest  yalleys,  where  the  huge 
ffranite  blocks  are  thinly  hid  by 
bracken  and  dog-roses,  tall  spires  of 
foxglove  impart  n  snrprisin*:!;  tingo 
of  richness  to  the  prospec  t,  which 
is  mucli  heightened  by  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  groond-vegetation* 
There  is  none  of  that  sense  of  barren* 
ness  and  desolation  SO  common  on 
the  Yorkshire  hills,  even  in  the  most 
s-olitary  parts  of  this  district.  From 
hill-siden  glittering  with  hraela  ii 
(have  yon  ever  observed  x\\o.  eilect 
of  son  on  bracken  P)  and  purpled 
over  with  heather,  we  saddenlj  come 
npon  a  patch  of  arable  land,  in  the 
centre;  ol"  whicli  is  a  mound  of  earth 
hhiziiicr  with  scarlet  poppies.  lu- 
st'':)d  of  burniiiL'"  theii*  weeds  as 
farnici'S  do  in  other  counties,  the 
agrioaltnrists  here  leave  them  in  a 
mass  to  decompose,  first  sprinkling 
it  \vith  a  layer  of  salt  from  the  pil- 
chard cellars,  and  tlien  plantiniL,' 
eabhn'_''(  s  on  it;  or,  if  in  an  outlying 
held,  leaving  it,  as  in  this  ease,  for 
the  poppies  to  ovei-run.  Gi-a^is  Heids, 
instead  of  this  moond,  have  in- 
variably a  rough  granite  block 
erected  like  a  pilhur  in  their  centre, 
for  the  kine  to  mb  a^rainst.  Unwary 
traveUers  may  easily  reg-ard  tlieso  a« 
Dniidical   monuments  when  they 
first  meet  tiiem,  looking  like  specks 


of  grey  light  on  the  ^iteneeij  green 
herbage  of  spring.    This  charm  of 

^varm  colonrinrif  is  one  of  the  first 
impressions  a  trip  in  Cornwall  leaves 

n])on  tlu;  mind. 

Another  feature  which  greatly 
contribnies  to  the  distinctive  cbarao- 
ier  of  Cornish  scenery,  is  the  granite 
fences.  They  are  to  GomwaU  what 
her  liedtres  arc  to  Devon.  Rt<me 
walls  art'  common  enon<^'h  in  Wales, 
Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere,  bnt  no- 
where else  can  they  be  found  con- 
solidated by  mosses  and  vegetation 
into  the  strength  of  almost  living 
rock.  In  fact,  these  fences  are  ever- 
laatinsf.  Like  all  p^ood  thinrjfs,  their 
first  cost  in  labour  is  considerable, 
and  a  new  granite  Avail,  all  rough 
edges  and  sharp  angles,  is  neither 
pictoresqne  to  iiie  eye  nor  comfort- 
able to  sit  down  upon.  But  soon 
its  projections  are  weathered  Mid 
softened  down,  and  fhen  mosses 
settle  in  this  crevice  and  lovingly 
lill  up  that  gap,  while  lichens,  red, 
oiange,  and  purple,  star  its  nnifor* 
mity  with  tiieir  beauties.  Anon 
ferns  springttp  here  and  there,  poly- 
pody being  sure  to  be  first.  Now 
t)ie  fence  has  Inst  its  obtrusive  n^li- 
ness,  being  tufted  with  heather  hero 
and  there,  and  evei^wliere  seamed 
with  YelyetmoeB,  while  honeysaoklea 
and  ivy,  pink,  white,  and  yellow 
stonecrop,  smother  it  annually  with 
a  richer  coverincf  overhead,  till  the 
wnyf;irci'  helieves,  were  it  not  for  a 
glirnjtie  of  groTiiio  break ini^  tliroutrh 
now  atid  then,  that  he  is  once  more 
between  the  earth  banks  sad  hedge- 
rows of  Devon. 

Trees  dkappear  as  we  near  St. 
ihiryan*8,  whose  tower,  ninetj'  feet 
high,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
every  part  of  this  district.  From 
its  summit  another  magnilicent  Cor- 
nish cbnrchptower  is  to  be  seen—* 
Probos,  forly-one  miles  distant  by 
road.  There  is  a  good  deal  worth 
notice  at  St.  nuryan's,  beside  Hie 
tower.  Inside  are  cniifMis  monti- 
ments,  a  very  fine  wooil  screen  and 
bench  end  carvings.    A  hch  stone 
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and  gate  alaxid  at  the  entrance  of' 
the  yard,  and  in  itis  one  of  the  most 

characteristic  crosses  of  the  county. 
It  stands  on  a  broad  base  of  live 
steps,  with  a  repr^entation  of  the 
Crueifixion  on  one  Ride,  and  five 
bosses,  symbolical  of  our  Ijord's 
wounds,  on  the  otlnM*.  Inside  the 
poreli  here  and  at  St.  Ijuvun's  (as 
often  in  the  rural  churches  of  South 
Wales)  are  stoups  for  holy  water. 

The  road  to  the  Logan  Stone  from 
this  village  commands  splendid 
views  of  coast  and  oombe.  Penberth, 
with  its  clomp  of  fishermen's  cot- 
tages, is  eminently  pictoresqne.  The 
Logan  itself  is  reached  by  a  scramble 
over  hnpre  masses  of  pfranite,  through 
Trerj'n  Dina.s,  an  old  line  of  defence 
whieh  may  have  been  originally 
fortitied  by  the  Kelts,  and  wliich, 
doubtless  (like  the  Dane's  Dyke  at 
Flamborough  and  many  other 
similar  positions),  supplied  snoceed- 
ing  ages  with  a  fortress.  Of  the 
Logan  Stone  itself^  we  shall  say 
nothing.  Show  sights  are  generally 
disappointing,  and  this  has  been 
described  over  and  over  again.  A 
g^lRTiee  at  tlie  snrroundiTvj:  features 
will  satisfy  the  visitor  that  it  is  a 
natui-al  curiosity,  the  usual  effect  of 
weather  on  granite.  He  may  see 
the  process  of  its  formation  in  every 
cliff  of  this  coast. 

An  artist's  eye  dwells  with  pecn- 
liar  fondness  on  the  rich  coloortng 
of  tho  sea  near  the  Logan.  On  its 
eastern  side  the  waves  are  a  rich 
blue  fringed  with  white  foam,  where 
they  chafe  on  the  stem  rock  wall 
that  fronts  tliem.  Dark  masses  of 
sunken  graiiitr,  shading  into  the 
chaiMcteristie  light  grey  hue  of  tliis 
roek  as  they  near  the  surface, 
diversify  the  blue  expanse  here  and 
there  as  storm  clouds  fleck  an  azure 
sky  on  a  gleamy  day.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  rotij  headland  the  con- 
trast is  wondernil,  like  the  sndden 
changes  of  April  weather.  A  small 
crescent  of  white  sand,  backed  by 
grand  granite  cliffs,  encloses  the 
greenest  sea  to  be  fonnd  anywhere 


in  Britain.  It  is  positively  a  fiuij 
sea,  lovely  as  ever  poet's  imagiiiatioo 
shadowed  forth.  The  beach isibnned 
entirely  of  ndnute  shells  (150  varie- 
ties, it  is  said,  may  be  picked  np), 
and  their  lustixi  with  the  reflection 
and  gloom  of  t)ie  surrounding  cliffs, 
it  is  which  produces  this  trauslaccnt 
ben.  Kver}"  now  and  then  as  tlie 
sluggish  Atlantic  heaves  or  sinks, 
here,  like  the  breatliing  of  R>me 
vast  monster,  glimpses  are  disdoaed 
of  peaks  and  rock  snmmits  with  nn- 
fiithomable-looking  weUs  of  beaoiiy 
by  their  side,  till  fancy  promptB  a 
plunge  into  their  depths,  fddspering 
of  marvels  hidden  there  more  en- 
trancing than  Mr.  Matthew  Ani<<ld*s 
merman's  cave — more  awl  id  than 
those  encountered  by  SchiUcr's 
diver. 

Visitors  will  turn  their  backs  re- 
luctantly on  this  COM',  'blowing  ^vit^l 
enchanted  colour,  yet  we  walk  over 
the  cliffs  to  St.  Levan  is  in  its  iraj 
equally  charming.  Carria^  should 
be  left  behind  at  Logan  village,  sad 
ordered  to  drive  inland  to  Sow'ar, 
a  melancholy-looking  farm-hoase 
and  buildings,  while  yon  -wRlkaronnH 
the  coast  to  them.    In  this  wavtln' 
hnest  cliff  scenery  of  Cornwall  will 
be  seen.   It  lies  between  tin  Lc»ir:«a 
and  Land  s  End.    Paths  wind  over 
each  headland  and  dip  into  tiie 
valleys,  conducting  the  stranger  tt 
every  step  to  new  beanties.  The 
whinchat  sits  on  the  fiirse  bnslM^ 
a  gnll  or  two  float  lazily  leimd 
each  point;  here  and  there  von 
startle  a  magpie,  or  come  upon  a 
family  of  wagtails  flitting  n]>  and 
down  a  streamlet.    Every  bank  w 
thinly  chid  in  smooth,  velvety  turf, 
starred  with  stone-crop  and  ttja- 
taury.    In  damp  weather  uuulbe^ 
less  small  snails  appear  on  w 
herbage,  and  are  believed  to  M 
greatly  to  the  snocolenoe  and  sweets 
ness  of  the  mntton  prodneed  hjths 
district.  Heather  fringes  granite  on 
every  side^  and  on  the  left,  &r  helow, 
murmurs  the  unwearied  snr^'- 
enormous  expanse  of  sea  ifl  to  be 
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discerned  from  tliis  elcvatofl  station, 
flecked  with  many  a  sail,  all  of 
thera,  however,  in  the  calmest  wea- 
ther, keeping  a  prodentiiil  difltanoe 
fiom  the  shore.  Soon  we  oome  to 
8t.  Ijevaa*8  church,  perhaps  tiie 
most  lonely-looking  edifice  in  Enc^- 
land.  Its  tjrrey  walls  and  tower 
vvv  -svcatbert'd  and  liclien-clud,  tlie 
summer  wind  sigliB  in  the  long 
grass  of  the  yard,  graveetooee  and 
endoeaie  are  being  rajndly  OTer^ 
grown  with  rank  vegetation ;  not  a 
living  thing  is  disccrniljle  aronnd, 
and  a  rin«?  of  bluci  sea  encircles 
the  prosjiect.  When  the  villap^ 
is  reached,  we  find  everything, 
eTen  down  to  pigsties,  bnilt  of 
granite ;  cows,  pigs  and  men  alike 
seem  sleepy  and  contented, — the 
lotus-eaters  of  Cornwall,  set  down 
in  the  dreamiest  of  atmospheres, 
far  from  cities  and  railruuds  and 
turmoil.  The  stone  crosses  in  its 
churchyard  and  &e  brawling  jesters 
carved  on  a  bench  end,  which  yon 
can  see  through  the  open  door, 
present  a  curious  contiTi'^t,  and  much 
enhance  the  singnhir  interest  at- 
tachinc^  to  the  place.  After  a  mile 
more  the  road  dips  to  Porthgwarra 
Gove,  a  Uttle  colony  of  idiras.  A 
tnnnel  cut  through  &e  granite  leads 
to  their  boats.  Standing  above  it 
anotherphase  of  sea- scenery  delights 
us.  The  clearest  of  water  sparkles 
and  gleams  below  us  in  the  tiniest  of 
bays ;  you  see  every  particoloiired 
pebble  &diomB  bdow,  whUe  above 
an  ever-shiftiDg  network,  formed  of 
the  son's  rays  on  the  broken  waves, 
expands  and  contracts  itself,  and 
flows  out  into  long  streamers  of 
slmking  light  and  dancing  sliade, 
like  a  natural  kaleidoscope.  Of 
course  this  effect  can  only  be  seen 
when  the  sun  is  briUiant^  but  once 
seen  is  never  forgotten.  On  either 
side  the  cliffs  rise  in  grand  preci- 
pices, fuiTowed  and  eaten  out  into 
caves,  where,  day  and  night,  in 
summer. 

The  blind  ware  foels  around  ita  loug  6da*hdll 
Xaiiloicei 


andthelm'_'e  rollers  of  Aviiifer  j^trike 
and  boom,  and  Ihwh  out  again  in 
showers  of  smoke-like  foam.  There 
is  no  more  characteristic  coast  ah>ng 
the  whole  margin  of  our  iabnd  than 
this. 

Ascending  the  next  hill,  we  coine 
to  the  crniTvlost  cliff*  of  the  district 
— 'I'ol  f\  (lii  I'enwith.  It  rises  two 
iiundrud  feet,  a  sheer  almost  un- 
seamed wall  of  granite,  soon,  how- 
ever, giving  place  to  the  ^ieal 
forms  the  rock  generally  assumes  in 
this  comer  of  England.  A  capital 
example  is  to  be  found  hero — the 
Chair  fjadder,  Tt  is  fonned  of 
huge  cubical  blocks  piled  perpen- 
dicularly one  on  another,  as  if 
some  young  giant, — son  maybe  of 
that  Mend  of  our  childhood  slain  at 
St.  Miehael's  Blount  by  Jack  the 
Giant-killer, — had  anmscd  himself 
in  infantine  fashion  buiidinff  up  a 
pebble  waU.  In  reaiily,  weudier 
and  natural  decay  have  decomposed 
the  softer  veins  of  the  mass  (where 
felspar  perhaps  predominated),  and 
reduced  it  to  this  T-emarkahle  sem- 
blance of  stratitication.  The  roof 
of  a  cavern  here  has  fallen  in, 
whereby  a  singular  hole,  called  the 
FumMl,  is  left  foe  visitors  who  care 
for  the  services  of  a  guide  and  for 
show  sights.  Another  splendid  sea- 
riew  is  obtained  from  the  fields  over 
this  headland.  On  it  are  erected 
two  beacons  to  warn  mariners  of 
the  Eunnol-stone,  a  dangerons  rock 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  which  has 
proved  fittal  to  many  vessels. 
Visitors  who  do  not  care  to  walk 
the  remaining  four  or  five  miles 
round  the  coast  to  Land's  End,  may 
here  rejoin  their  carriages  by  strik- 
ing inland  to  Sowar.  There  are, 
hcmever,  several  tetoree  of  interest 
on  the  cliffs.  We  may  briefly  men- 
tion Bosistow  Logan  rock,  Nanjizel 
Bay  with  the  eurions  archway  'of 
Zawn  Pyer,  and  Cairn  Evall,  All 
pedestrians  should  make  a  point  of 
seeing  them. 

We  will  now  leave  the  inn  lately 
bnilt  at  the  Land's  End  on  our  left , 
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(as  it  does  not  siandon  that  pro-  Kowhere  can  waves,  with  all  tlieir 
xnontor^',  bnt  on  a  near  neigliboiir),  varied  loveliness  of  colour  and  oufc- 
and  scramble  over  a  rough  granite-  line,  be  better  studied  than  at  tlie 
gtre^Ti  footpaili  fo  a  coramandiii^  Limd's  Knd.  At  one  time  soft  as 
roek  at  the  extremity  of  the  land.  Con-eg-jjrio's  tints,  next  moment 
It  is  impossible  to  resich  the  verge,  with  the  creen  spleTidoiir  dt^r  lo 
owijiL''  in  the  j^anite  dipping  every  Claude,  always  solemn  ;ks  ihe  colour- 
here  aiul  liiore  to  the  sear-level,  and  ing  of  Titian,  never  the  same  even 
projecting  in  other  places  in  latiier  in  their  changeful  combinauoik*,  no 
a  disBi^Miinting  manner,  hut  only  wonder  that  onr  gieatest  poet- 
after  the  fiyduon  of  other  celebrated  painter  has  atteoqited  to  &c  ifae^ 
poinfe,  of  whieh  Flamborough  Head  evanesoenoe  for  na.  Those  who  do 
IB  a  signal  instance.  Its  chalk,  how-  not  know  Tomer's  picture,  will 
ever,  uUs  like  a  tame  hill-side ;  hero  gain  a  conoeption  of  it  from  his 
stem  peaks  of  ^nranite,  edged  with  inteiproter's  winged  words : 
green  prismatir  1>l.-ks.  Muck  and  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
hungry-lonkm'T,  and  (lripi»mg  with^  otrnnisntion  h.is  ln  *-n  bn.kcn  np  by  con- 
foam  till  llicy  resemble  the  jaws  of  btaut  racoiU  from  a  rocky  eou6t.  .*.  .  I: 
a  nuuIJc  ned  H-ild  Ixjar,  eteniallv  i«  a  solemn  green  grey  (with  ita  foam  bwq 
cliamp  the  sui-f,  and  seem  to  grili  tlirough  the  darknoes  of  tinlightX 

„                            ._f  ii~  ^  iiuKlulntod  with  the  fulnr--,  chAjigefiuaw* 

With  a  cruel  ui^iotei^  of  TOih  mi  and  sadnw  of  a  deep  wikl  melody.' 

the  passing  ships.   Woe  hetide  tibe  . 

ventnzoiis  man  yirbo  should  attempt  And  then  Mr.  Boakin  pzooeeds  to 

to  bathe  near  these  rocks.   In  the  point  oat  the  confusion  of  tide,  osr- 

calmest  weather  yon  can  see  the  rents,  and  wind  in  its  composition, 

oorrents  swirling  lonnd  each  jutting  In  short,  the  pioiaue  is  an  idealiaad 

mass,  and  sweeping  off  into  still  ^new  of  what,  on  a  small  scale,  msy 

deeper  water  clots  of  elmmecl  foam,  be  seen  here  any  day  iu  summer. 

diverr^iTiix  nners  of  sui-f;  anon  comes  Fr<^m  tlie  curious  white  scabious 

a  vast  pulsation  of  the  mighty  sea-  and  buowy  centaury  which  grow^ 

bosom,  and  without  jl  moment's  on  these  rocks,  let  us  raise  onr  evi'> 

warning,  a  sheet  of  green  water  is  to  the  noble  prospect.    Long  baiiki 

proiectod  over  the  low-lying  reefs,  of  mintlike  gloom,  with  a  high 

and  steesms  off  in  silver  uiowers  jection  hm  and  theie^  fade  into 

adown  eveiy  cranny,  till  onoe  more  light  donds  on  the  hofison  in  fioni 

the  sorroonding  saz&oe  is  treache-  A  gJass  resolves  these  heights  into 

ronsly  calm.    There  is  something  the  peaks  of  the  low-lying  Scil^ 

irresistibly  seductive  in  the  sight.  Isles.    Forty  in  nnmber,  and  eeoi* 

temptiDf^  the  eye  to  linger  on  the  posed  of  the  same  granite  as  the 

graceful  curves  and  bright  colours  point  on  wliich  we  stand,  they  rc- 

of  the  water,  and  with  something  of  present  the  western  extremity  of 

the  giddy  atti-activeuess  of  a  preci-  the  fabled  land  of  Lyoimesse,  which 

pice,  tempting  the  swimmer  to  let  trudition,  if  not  geology,  i\  poi-ts  to 

himself  down  to  its  cool,  gently  have  sunk  about  the  era  of  the 

heaving  expanse.  There  is  nothing  Norman  Conquest.    On  the  left 

intibe  shape  of  beadior  ooveinihe  Pordenack  Headland  ckises  the 

neig^bouliood,  no  foil  to  mar  the  view,  a  wild  promontory  with  a 

grandenr  of  the  prospect.  Qe  mnst  mile  of  rock  scenery  between  us, 

be  insensible,  indeed,  who  does  not  and  those  singular,  isolated  maSHS 

sit  silent  a  space,  cluunned  and  awe-  of  granite  in  front — Enys  doduao, 

struck  at  the  magnifioenoe  of  sea  the  Armed  Km'orht,  and  the  Dollar, 

and  land  alike.  Not  far  Irom  us  a  quaint  Uook 

*  Modem  J^aintcrs,  rol.  i.  p.  373. 
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hung-  (as  tliey  all  are  here)  with 
yellow  aiid  whito  lichens,  Ibrnm  a 
whimsical  imeni])lancc  toDr.  Juiiu- 
sou'b  h^td.    Cormorants  and  gulls 
ait  OB  the  jvttmg  rooks  below; 
nmln  aro  to  he  seen  in  the  troubled 
waters  around.    The  prospect  on 
the  ricbt  is  bounded  hy  Cape  Corn- 
wall Willi  a  desertod  ininf,  whose 
tower  looks  like  '  a  pillar  ot"  wliilc 
light  '    against    the    green  turf. 
Higher  up  are  the  works  of  the 
St.  Just  Consolidated  Mine,  and 
4m  the  hill  inland  the  neat  white- 
-vvn^bod    hon*?e8    erected    by  the 
Trinity  Board  for  the  lighthouse 
kcMipers ;  all  these  features  present- 
ing a  glowing  feast  of  ooloar  to  the 
cje.  Wbitesand  Bay  is  under  them, 
with  the  JHsh  Lady  a  oonspicuons 
rooky  mass  standing  oat  amongst 
the  waves.    The  slate  reappears  at 
Cape  Cornwall   with  its  charac- 
teristic conical  top ;  a  mile  off  it 
are  tho  two  Brisons,  as  fiital  rocks 
as  any  on  this  dangeroos  coast. 
Wide-spreading  sheets  of  surf  sor- 
mind  them  on  the  calmest  of  days. 
A  mile  in  front  of  tho  Land's  End 
itself,  on  a  low  rotT,  is  erected  tho 
celebrated  LougnhipH  Lighthouse, 
whose  raddy  l^ht  is  generally  the 
first  welcome  to  Hngland  the  Iwme- 
ward  Ijound  ship  receives.  The  sea, 
which   is  dark   and  treacheronf?- 
lookin<x  rmmd  the  coast,  is  bine 
lierc,  and  leaps  up  to-day  in  plri3-tul 
jets  of  foam.    When  theix)  is  any- 
thii^  of  a  sale  blowing,  although 
its  height  nom  Hie  sea  is  about 
127  fee^  the  waves  break  over  the 
lantern  of  the  Long^ships;,   in  *  a 
green    mountainous    iriddiness  of 
wrath,'  to  ciaot©  Mr.  Kuskin  once 
more. 

Vtae  opot  at  sea  an  attentive  ob- 
serrer  may  notice  a  speck  of  snrf 

in  the  blue  expanse.    Through  a 

glass  eddies  of  swirling'  water  may 
be  descried,  s])irting  up  every  now 
and  then  into  silvery  spray.  This 
is  the  W  oli"  Ilock,  nine  miles  from 
the  main  land,  an  awfid  object  to 
mariners  in  its  grim  isolation.  A 


l?L']iT  lionse  is  now  beinp^  built  on  it 
from  Penzance.  The  blocks  are 
squared  mid  tiffed  into  each  ether 
on  shore,  and  diu'ing  fine  weather 
in  snmmer  tnmsported  to  the  rock. 
Although  the  work  has  been  in  hand 
for  several  seasons,  the  men  are  al- 
ways obliged  to  Avork  in  saA'f y-bclts. 
Indeed,  only  six  courses  ot"  in:isonrv 
were  completed  np  to  tin-  middle  of 
July  1866.  G  reat  damage  was  done 
to  we  foundations  last  winter,  and, 
sad  to  say,  the  conviotiaii  is  strong 
in  the  minds  of  all  engaged  on  the 
rock  that  the  AthniM'e  o!i  tltat  oc- 
casion made  a  battenug-ram  of 
some  strong  ship,  scarcely  a  chip 
of  which  was  left  to  suggest  her 
&to. 

The  proprietor  of  the  famous 

*  First  and  Last  Inn  in  England  * 

fwbw'his  a  mile  off  at  S<mnen),  has 
built  a  new  hf)tel  at  Ijand's  End. 
The  visitor  may  generally  find  fair 
accommodation  at  it  duiing  tho 
snmmer  months.  We  were  there 
in  July,  a  few  days  after  the  Great 
"Edslerrt  with  the  cable  (now  pro- 
sperously laid)  had  passed  by.  Tho 
Tisitori'  book  is  full  of  orig-inal 
entrie.s,  people  becoming  um^- 
strained  in  their  fun  in  prop<ntion 
as  this  inn  is  removed  fi!om  civilisa- 
tion. One  party  stated  themselves 
in  it  to  Ije  *  poor  lunatics  travelling 
"with  their  keepers  for  chantre  of  air.* 
We  add  a  portion  of  tin  ir  testimonial 
to  show  the  slang  of  the  period : 

We  can  testify  to  \\\r>  elantidty  of  tho 
bod-rooms,  for,  in  ono  tmiall  room,  fire  poor 
imfortun.-\f»'s  himg  out,  and  one  of  thom  liatl 
room  to  nrntrv.  'Toko'  and  •hkilly'  as 
guod  M  tmaanoanced  pnii)x'r  nisiuils  huve 

luiy  ri-lit  to  I'XpOiM.  T-;i;i<l!i'r' :,  ;i  bru-k; 
(Ud  not  como  dowa  ia  time  to  givo  lus  our 

biu. 

PJBL^Bill  caaie  at  the  last  momont 

Bvery  one  wiQ  torn  away  with 
regret  from  the  Land's  End,  Britain's 

*  ancrn^to  liniite  mundi.'  Tlie  mind 
i«5  overawed  at  the  rnormons  ficalo 
of  nature  here,  the  boundlehei  heu, 
far-reaching  sky,  and  stupendous 
cliffs.  Danger  lurks  everywhere, 
but  sleeps  in  the  sunshine  for  the 
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nonce.  Imagination  may  revel  in 
the  buried  marvels  of  Lyonnesse, 
fathoms  under  the  waves.  And 
now  as  the  long  sunny  tmets  of 
light  glitter  in  the  sunset,  the 
characteristic  swells  of  the  Atlantic 
roll  in  from  the  west,  like  lengthen- 
ing zibanda  of  gloom,  witb  enor- 
mous intervals  between.  Onwards 
they  oome,  and  break  *a  breadth  of 
thunder  *  on  the  outlying  rocks ; 
and  then  the  leaping  surf  subsides 
into  floating  foam-flecks,  the  silvery 
streams  pour  back  from  the  jutting 
])eaks,  and  a  wild  scene  of  wliirling, 
confused,  and  terrihed  billows  suc- 
ceeds, till  once  more  the  agitation 
gives  place  to  the  flow  of  tide  and 
currents,  and  once  more  tho  open 
sea  beyond  sleeps  with  gently 
hearing  bosom,  li]^— 

the  proj^hetie  sonl 
Of  the  iride  vorid  dneaung  on  thiagi  to 

come. 

And  then  evening  floats  up  £rom 
the  east  and  creeps  over  the  vast 
expanse  ;  the  bright  tints  fade  from 
the  sky,  and  amongst  the  conflict- 
ing hues  of  purple  and  gold  and 
grey,  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  the 
waves,  the  long  sunny  day  dies 
from  our  coasts. 

There  are  many  mare  points 
whioh  ought  to!  hare  been  touched 
upon,  had  we  been  writing  a  history 
of  this  district  instead  of  hghtly 
sketching  its  sommer  beauties.  The 
curious  similarity  many  Cornish  re- 
mains and  customs  bear  to  the 
legends,  superstitions,  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Brittany  should  particularly 
be  noticed,  in  connection  with  which 
may  be  remembered  the  wild  stoiy 

S'lven  by  Procopins  of  tilia  bnzial  <n 
retons  in  Cornwall.  The  cede- 
siastical  histoxy  of  the  county,  in- 
delibly stamped  on  its  topography 
and  church  architecture,  is  also 
extremely  interesting.  Like  Lin- 
colnshire, the  prevalence  of  dissent 
in  Cornwall  illustrates,  for  the 


thoughtful  mind,  many  problems  in 
modem  religious  thought.  Accord- 
ing to  his  experience  of  the  natives, 
the  visitor  may  settle  for  himself 
whether  there  are  still  *  more  saints 
in  Cornwall  than  in  heaven,'  as  the 
old  proverb  declares,  ^or  have  we 
entmd  upon  the  miiqiie  botanical 
treasures  to  be  fimnd  in  iliis  comer 
of  England — its  mineralogy,  econo- 
micsl  resources,  archaeology.  Theee 
are  worthily  handled  elsewhere. 
Though  sorely  tempted  to  speak  of 
Arthur,  the  glory  of  the  district, 
that  *  valiant  warrior  and  true 
Christian,*  and  to  enter  into  tlie 
fables  wliich  have  crystallised  round 
the)  now  exploded  Druids,  we  for- 
bear. They  are  written  in  the 
books  of  mrlsse  and  Mslkrj.  It 
has  .been  a  loving  labour  to  dwdl 
for  a  short  time  on  the  quiet  lionia- 
scenes  of  the  Land's  End,  which,  if 
less  stupendous  than  Alpine  peaks, 
not  so  far-spread  as  Norwegian  ield 
and  fiord,  nave  yet  their  own  re* 
freshment  for  the  seeker  of  beauty. 
Wo  would  fain  photograpli  for  the 
pleasure  of  others,  as  well  as  of  our- 
selves, these  floating  i-eminiscenccs 
of  tho  Land's  End,  01*0  they  pass 
away  as  the  ghost-like  ships  tJist, 
on  a  sonny  da;^,  are  waned  oii» 
without  perceptible  motion,  from 
peak  to  peak  of  this  rocky  coast 
They  are  but  faint  outlines  at  the 
best,  echoes  of  the  glorious  har- 
monies of  nature  which  a  cart^fnl 
observ'er  may  always  And  here, 
confused  somewhat  as — 

in  some  flooded  care 
Soba  the  Strang  Iixok«n  spirit  of  a  wave, 

and  dmnned  with  iJie  mists  of  ab- 
sence, and  also  maybe  somewhat 
heightened  by  treachennismemoiy ; 

bu^  such  as  they  are,  put  on  record 
to  interest  those  precluded  from 
visiting  these  remarkable  shores, 
but  who  yet  love  the  beauties  of 
their  native  loud. 
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MILITARY  KEFORlf. 

n. 

Four  former  article  w<'  showed  empowering  soldiers  ^nnv^  on  fur- 

gcnerallT  the  uru^eiit   ntres>ity  loui^li  to  beat  upamozig  thcir  frieods 

for  a  complete  military  ruturiii,  iiiul  tur  recruits. 

we  then  speeially  poLuted  out  tiie  To  get  good  reeruite,  we  have 

folly  aiiJ  evil  of  the  preseut  system  only  to  go  tu  the  right  places  to 

of  recmitiii^^.    Before  dismissing  find  them ;  &eek  them  honestly,  and 

tiiis  last  sabjoct^  we  most  express  make  it  worth  their  while  to  enlist, 

oar  SBrpriae  that  the  report  of  the  At  present^  none  of  these  things  are 

Royal  Commission,  after  justlj  con-  done. 

deaming  the  present  system  for  It  is  generally  alleged  as  the 

seeldiig  to  *  inveigle  young  men.  chief  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  re- 

into  the  army,'  recommends  an  ad-  emits  that  the  State  is  outbidden 

(litional   indueeTT?ent  to  that  ]»cr-  in  the  market  by  other  employers 

nicious  course  by  offering  to  increase  of  labour,  and  that  other  labourers 

the  rewards  to  enlisters.    We  have  havegreatercomlortsaiui  beti*}r  pay. 

already  shown  the  miserable  results  Naturally,  then,  we  should  expect 

of  ^nting  le\'^'-money.  aiul  we  recruius  to  be  sought  among  the 

need  now  onl^'  add,  that  so  long  as  classes  where  the  hardest  labour  and 

tiist  practLce  is  continued,  it  wiUbe  the  worst  pay  are  combined — that 

ueUss  to  adopt  the  other  suggea*  is,  amcng  agricultural  labourers,' 

tioQB  of  the  Committee— sudb  as  Yet  it  is  precisely  among  these  men 

dfcnlating  a  statement  of  the  ad-  that  the  recruituig  sergeant  rarely 

vniages  of  a  military  career,  or  or  never  appears.    He  seeks  his 

'  I  kaov  our  agrknltoral  Ubonrers  well ;  T  hme  long  lived  amongst  them,  aiul  I  can 
timlore  desciiho  their  condition  with  confi(i»  nc*\  In  thos#  loc;diti»  ts  which  are  not 
coatkooQii  to  the  manufacturing  districts  the  wages  of  »n  ugricultural  kU>urer  during 
Ibtwmtor  aonths  do  «ot  caoeed  rot.  a  w«ek.  He  worlu  hara ;  he  ii  often  exposed  to 
fsj  iackmat  wvather ;  and  with  these  wages  he  cannot  prucort'  for  himself  and  his 
ch'i'!-^n  ^  snffirtpncy  of  the  DcerBS.«irips  of  liff.  He  rarely,  if  ov«^r,  tastos  m^at  tnorn  than 
o!j^>  a  wnek.  1  have  known  many  able-bodied  men  who  have  to  go  Lbniugb  a  long  day's 
&tigue,  have  nothing  tor  ^luier,  day  affcer  day,  eonept  tea  and  brMd  aad  bnfctar ;  Uielr 
*tr«igth  is  prematurely  exhausted,  and  they  often  become  old  men  at  an  ag^  when,  if 
th«y  wen  >H>tter  fi^,  tli' y  wnuld  in  the  prime  of  life.  Tht  ir  rondition  alwuy!?  vei^eg 
OQ  pauperism.  From  »uch  scaaty  wages  it  is  impossible  to  mAke  any  jnoTision  for  old 
ag«  or  8ickn«M.   An  agrkniitnralIabo«Nr  can  rarely  b«  toad  w1m> 

5»ucd&,  He  has  to  iraifc  vith  th* ngakrity  of  a  raaeUaa;  no  hope  of  more  prosporotia 
iy?  fh'<rs  his  monotonotts  career;  a  mihcnihlt'  prospect  stands  Lcfure  him — ^for  he 
atoms  that  when  his  strf-ngth  in  ivxhausted  he  must  come  to  the  parilh  aa  a  suppliant 
■ai&i^t  for  relief. — Profes^r  Faweett's  Economic  Pwftnon  of  llltf  A  ttf I A  .fsfliPM  nr,  p.  46. 

m.  uxT.— KO.  coocxLvn.  ^  » 
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prey  in  great  towns,  where  he  comes 
into  contact  with  skilled  workmen, 
who  arc  so  highly  paid  tli;it  he 
stands  no  eliancp  in  bidding  fairly 
for  tlieni ;  and  the  result  is  that  he 
only  picks  up  the  scum  whom  i  ill- 
ness and  dissipation  Imve  rendeietl 
aidii  or  indisposed  for  regular  work. 
Agricultoral  labouren  are  so  badly 
on  at  home  that  they  might  oe 
easily  attracted  elsewhere.  Add  to 
this  that  they  are  as  a  class  strong, 
healthy,  and  honest,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  are  the  men  of 
whom  we  should  form  the  backbone 
of  our  army. 

These  rn  sties  are,  liowever,  ranch 
more  under  the  iutluenee  of  their 
ein])loyers  and  of  local  niasjTiates 
than  dwellers  in  towns.  This  is 
why  the  recmiting  seijeant  does 
not  parade  his  ribbons  among  them ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  need* 
fnl,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
enlist,  to  prove  openly  and  con- 
vincingly that  a  military  career 
offers  special  and  important  advan- 
tages. At  first  it  will  be  difficult 
to  make  them  Ix  lieve  that  the  re- 
forms to  be  introduced  are  genuine, 
and  that  thoy  ^vill  not  be  cheated, 
in  sumc  way  or  other,  if  they  enlist. 
But  a  steady  course  of  liberal,  up- 
right dealing,  and  an  abandonment 
of  the  old  overreaching  policy,  will 
in  time  cure  this  fear  of  treachery ; 
and  if  in  the  soldier's  conditbn  and 
prospects  sucli  reforms  are  carried 
out  as  we  now  propose  to  indicate, 
we  may  yet  hi)|)e  to  see  military 
service  as  eagerly  sought  aflr>r  as 
other  work,  where  the  niiuster  is 
known  to  be  kind  and  liberal. 

The  first  subject  which  we  propose 
to  treat  of  is  the  soldier's  pension. 
We  place  it  first  because  it  urgently 
requires  improvement^  and  because 
we  heaartily  concnr  with  Colonel 
BadcliAe  (who  dissents  on  this  point 
from  his  Ittother  Commissioners)  in 
*^feeling  most  strongly  that  a  suf- 
ficient pension  is  what  soldiers  look 
to  more  than  any  other  boon  or  ad- 
vantage that  may  be  oilered  to  them. 


and  also  being  of  opinion  that  the 

recruiting  for  the  army  may  be 

much  injured  by  the  nnfavouraWe 
account  that  a  dissatisfied  pensioner 
may  gire  of  the  ser\ncc,  and  rii-n 
vr.ol  in  the  case  of  a  satiatied  pen- 
sioner.* 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Army 
Service  Act  of  1 847,  a  soldier,  after 
his  twenty-one  years'  aervioe  (or 
twenty-four  in  the  cavalry),  wm 

se<  iirr  of  his  19,  a  day.  Now, 
after  the  same  service,  hie  is  only 
sure  of  Sd.  He  may  get  more  for 
good-conduct  pay,  but  that  chance, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  is  Tcrv 
precarious.  The  Commission  ri'f*oiu- 
mends  that  the  future  pension  r^lvAl 
be  lor<^.  adav  after  twentv-one  vt>:ir>' 
service,  aud  to  men  not  allowed  to 
embark  for  foreign  service,  or  inva- 
lided home  from  Foreign  stations,  91?. 
after  twentyyears,  8e2.  after  mneteen 
years,  and  7^.  after  eighteen  yean, 
m  addition  to  their  good-conduct 
pay  in  each  case.  Colonel  Had- 
cliffe  wishes  for  an  addition  of  2<^. 
to  these  rates. 

The  Commission  thus  artn?*11v 
recommends  that  a  soldier  s  iVil 
service  pension,  unless  he  has  moiv 
than  one  good-conduct  badge,  skdl 
remain  less  now  than  it  was  in 
1847  ;  and  offers  only  such  mise* 
rable  pensions  as  could  not  possiblj 
support  them  to  men  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  years'  service,  broken  down 
by  the  effects  of  climate.  Even 
this,  however,  is  not  the  worst, 
for  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
permanent  pension  for  men  of  less 
than  eighteen  years'  service,  no 
matter  how  they  nuiy  have  sutfewl 
from  climate,  exjKJSure,  the  kuap- 
sack,  and  night  duty.  They  are  Idi 
nominally  to  the  mercy  of  we  Com* 
missionera  of  Chelsea  Hospital— 
actually,  we  suppose,  to  uiat  of 
their  secretary;  and  from  anotiier 
portion  of  the  report,  we  may  learn 
how  the  official  who  regulates  this 
question  of  pension  interprets  the 
directions  nnd  wishes  ut'  the  State. 
In  treating  of  the  medical  ezami- 
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nation  of  rcrmifs,  it  is  stiifi  tl  in 
the  report  befure  us,  as  a  ground 
for  more  careful  inspection,  that 
during  the  seven  years  jending  with 
1865,  35,296  soldiers  appeared  be- 
fore the  CJommisBioners  as  daimants 
for  pension,  permanent  or  tempo* 
Y^ry,  on  tl>e  crrouTid  of  'rtvffvp^if  for 
service,  it  dt>es  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  framers  of  this 
report  what  an  all-powerful  argu- 
ment this  is  n^iaanst  the  soldior^a 
present  condition;  and  farther, 
when  they  .state — 

It  app«ar>  fW>m  these  letnnis,  that  out  of 

35,296  soldiors  making;  this  application 
ihom  were  24,995  t>f  less  than  eleven  years' 
service;  and  out  of  these  16,419  were  of 
leas  than  six  years*  service.    Of  these  latter 

only  309  worn  rfm»<i<:itTiil  t<"i  In-  (»ntitlri:!  to 
pennontiut  ^en^iou,  leaving  i6,xio  tor  tcm- 
poraxy  pension, 

it  only  occurs  to  them  that  these 
men  must  hiive  had  latent  disease 
when  enlisted;*  it  didnotproolaim 
to  them,  as  it  does  to  ns  with 
startling  force,  how  illiberal  it  is 
to  send  these  thousands  of  young 
men,  hroJi'm  <h>irn  in  the  sen'r'r'p  of 
fhr  St'ifr^  out  of  that  Rervice  with 
a  mere  teuqiorary  lu-ovision,  and 
^t  not  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  How  many  of  these 
temporary  pensioners  will  be  satis- 
fied, how  many  rocruit«?  Avill  they 
bent  up,  and  what  account  will  they 
«rivc  of  the  advuTitatjcs  of  the 
service  ?  Colonel  iiadcliil'e  s  cuu- 
victiony  sonnd  as  it  is,  did  not  carry 
him  on  to  its  legitimateconBeqnenoe, 
namely,  that  aU  men  rendered  unfit 
for  the  Queen's  service  by  work 
douo  in  that  servic(%  should  bo  per- 
manently jirovided  f(jr,  the  State- 
re  taiuiiig  the  right  to  employ  them 
for  snch  home  service  as  they  may 
be  fit  to  undertake. 
If  this  were  a  certainty,  an  enoiv 

mons  inducement  would  at  once  bo 
held  out  to  join  the  army,  and  the 
State  would  at  the  same  timo 


becoTnc  mistress  of  fi  number  of 
trained  soldiers  well  enough  fitted 
to  i'orm  the  nucleus  of  a  strong 
army  of  reserve  for  home  service. 

The  chief  argument  which  we 
have  heard  used  against  this  sngges* 
iaxm  is,  that  it  would  offer  a  premium 
to  malinjTorcrs,  that  men  of  feeble 
constitution  woukl  ^ct  into  the  aiTny 
on  purpose  to  go  out  speedily  on  a 
pension,  and  also  that  many  bad 
characters  would  feign  illness,  or 
tamper  with  their  In  It  11,  in  order 
to  get  released  on  such  advantageous 
terms.  Against  this  the  medical 
officers  must  provide.  If  so  great 
an  inducement,  joined  to  others  we 
propose  to  indicate,  were  held  oat» 
there  would  be  plenty  of  men  to 
choose  recrnits  fix>in,  and  none  but 
the  .strongest  need  be  taken.  Let 
there  bo  the  ^ame  care  in  choosinqr" 
soldiers  that  is  taken  by  the  medical 
officer  of  a  life  iiiHurnnce  ofhee  in 
accepting  proposals  of  insurance, 
and  we  need  not  fear  the  presence 
in  the  ranks  of  many  sickly  men. 
A  strong  halo  man  could  hardly 
iein-Ti  disease  such  as  would  render 
liiiii  ihc  subject  of  a  {)ension  without 
l>eing  detected,  liut  grant  that  a 
few  such  cases  might  occur,  they 
could  be  only  a  rery  small  number, 
and  of  no  importance  compaired 
with  the  value  of  the  thousands  or 
recruits  whom  so  palpable  a  boon 
would  attract ;  and  again  let  us 
repeat  that  we  would  exclude  the 
class  of  men  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  attempt  an  imposition. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Clielsea  Commissioners  have  now 
the  powor  to  gmnt  p<M'raanent  pen- 
sions wherever  they  may  think 
it  desirable.  We  have  seen  how 
seldom  they  do  so :  and  even  did 
they  do  so  oftener,  men  will  not 
trust  in  their  generosity,  but  want 
the  power  fn  claim  sucli  pension  as 
a  ntjht.  One  instance  out  of  many 
may  here  be  given  of  how  these 


*  Heir  utterly  false  this  conclusion  of  the  Commissioners  most  be,  is  clearly  shown  by 
^  aigvniBnts  of  Dr.  Paikes  and  Dr.  Mselean,  to  vhieh  ve  refer  a  Um  pages  ftirtiier  on. 
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broken  down  short-service  men  are 
treated.  Only  a  few  we  eks  ago  the 
writer  <>r  fln"^  paper  met  a  dis- 
charjred  soldier  bogging.  He  )iad 
been  disolmrged  a  few  days  l)etore 
at  Chatliam,  having  beeti  iiivaLided 
home  irom  China.  He  had  served 
in  the  suppreBsion  of  the  Indiaa 
muiiiiT,  for  which  he  had  a  nedat 
and  cJa^  and  in  the  Bobaeqnenii 
Chinese  war,  for  which  he  was  also 
decorated.  His  papers  were  en 
regie,  and  showed  that  he  was  dis- 
charged after  ten  joars'  service 
with  n  crnod  character,  on  nt  rouiit 
of  ill  healtli,  with  Sd.  a  day  pension 
for  two  years.  He  was  evidently 
weak  and  in  need  of  nourishment; 
and  when  the  writer  expressed  his 
surprise  to  aee  a  floldier  of  so  good 
a  character  begging,  his  simple  reply 
wasi '  What  am  I  to  do  with  Sd,  a 
day,  for  I  am  too  weak  to  work  ?  * 

Shortly  afterwards,  tlie  writer 
heard  of  him  as  trying  to  sell  his 
medals  to  some  yo!i'nj[:f  men  rcndinp^ 
for  the  army  for  their  mere  value 
as  silver. 

That  man,  wlierever  lie  went, 
was  a  livinr^  wanting  against  en- 
listment into  the  army  i  wiiei'eas  if 
he  had  been  provided  with  a  per- 
maaent  pension  snffideDt  to  livo 
upon,  he  would  hare  been  an  ex* 
ample  that  a  faithful  soldier  is  fairly 
rewarded,  and  liis  stoxies  of  his 
OHnpaigns,  instead  of  always  ending 
in  a  complaint  at  being  so  badly 
treated  after  such  liarti  service, 
would  have  stimulated  many  a 
vonTig  lad  to  iollow  his  example 
and  reap  his  reward. 

\Vniat  becomes  of  tliese  discharged 
soldiers  when  their  pension  expires? 
If  they  are  strong  enough  to  work 
Aey  would  ceiiamly  oe  strong 
enough  to  serve  in  a  roroe  for  home 
defiance.  If  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  work,  the  burden  of 
their  su\)port  must  fall  on  their 
friends,  or  on  the  parish,  and  surely 
this  is  only  anotlu-r  method  ol"  taxa- 
tion. If  their  friends  suj)pori  them, 
these  poor  people  are  taxed  beyond 


their  means  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  one  whom  they  behevo  tlic 
State  ought  to  maintain.  If  they 
fall  on  the  pai'n-h  the  ratepayers 
arc  at  the  cost  of  keeping  them, 
and  ai*e  no  better  ofi'  than  if  they 
paid  their  share  of  the  pension  io 
the  State,  and  affvad  the  man  ftom 
being  a  pauper.  It  may  saeiB  to 
OS  a.small  matter  whether  tiie  eld 
soldier  reoeiVBa  his  support  from 
the  QofemmcBt  authorities  or  the 
pariah  authorities.  It  is  just  the 
difference  to  him  both  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  those  <»r  all  his  friends, 
between  independence  and  paa- 
perism. 

On  these  grounds  we  assert  that 
all  men  whose  health  is  injured  hj 
army  seryioe  should  be  permanentir 
pensioned  by  the  State,  who  wiU 
retain  all  those  fit  for  work  as  t 
home  rsaerye.  The  next  point  is 
as  to  what  tiie  nature  of  the  pensioe 
should  be  ;  whether  it  is  to  reaiaia 
less  than  it  was  twenty  yt^rs  ^f^o, 
while  the  pn(;es  of  the  necrs'^ines 
of  life  have  risen  tifty  }x?r  eent.,  or 
whether  it  is  io  be  r^dly  a  suffi- 
cient maintenance. 

A  sensation  head  in  jr,  '  Waterloo 
and  the  Woridiouse,'  appeared  i^ 
peatedly  in  tiie  Times  last  mmmar, 
detailing  the  poverty  which  had  com* 
pelledoneof  Wellington's  Teteransto 
the  workhouse  for  six  years  without 
pensicin.  Bat  this  man  had  left  the 
army,  aiter  seven  years'  service,  at 
hi^  oum  nuff'sf,  and  the  pcn.sion  of 
gd.  a  day  which  wn?  i^ranted  him 
by  the  Chelsea  Comnns.sionerR,  when 
his  case  was  made  known  to  them, 
was  perhaps  as  much  as  he  had  i 
right  to  hope  for.  But  what  can 
be  aaid  of  tue  following  case,  whidi 
we  copy  verbatim  from  a  docvmeat 
sent  round  the  Boyal  SnginoKa* 
establishment  at  Chatham,  ander 
the  signature  of  the  Field-officer 
Military  Discipline,  within  the  last 
few  weeks 

Pensioner  Peter  Bwton,  late  4th  King's 

Ovn^,  nnf  of  the  servants  of  tlM*-  »  «tabli?h- 
2ueu^  iUier  a  serviod  here  of  tweuty  y*)^ 
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abont  to  !►»■  cliscliiirjrf '  <>r'  accotint  of  in- 
firmity of  siize  prercntjn^  him  ftam  any 
lotuper  diidiaj^  ng  big  dotiM  dBemillT. 

His  age  is  scvfnty-four ;  and  joa.  per 
diem  (the  amount  of  bis  pension)  is  all 
that  ht  and  his  wife  (agod  serenty)  will 
hi\ro  to  depend  on  for  the  rest  of  dMir  dsys ; 
and  when  tli<'  following  facts  nre  known,  if 
is  luHped  that  some  aid  may  be  exti'iulfd  to 
him  by  snboeribing  a  sum  to  be  so  apjUied. 

I't  trr  Burton  is  ono  of  tho«-o  'nirik  .iiul 
file  who  under  the  Dnko  of  Wellington 
marched  through  Spain  and  France,  driring 
bttem  them  die  previously  monqnaed 
armies  of  Napoleon  :'  and  i?.  moreover,  one 
of  the  Teiy  few,  if  not  the  onlv  survivor  of 
die  celeraated  saaanltfl  of  Bao^ov  and  St. 

S<f-1>:istJ!in. 

He  enlisted  in  iSii,  served  tfaxongh  the 
campaigns  of  tStt-ts- 13-14,  fndudng  tllA 

baltles  of  Salamanca,  Vittorta,  ITive,  be- 
sides th'  I'i  fon -mentioned  sieges;  at  the 
assault  oi  Ikidajos  be  volunteered  for  the 
forlorn  hope,  ud  iriUi  lis  odien 
the  only  mm  ivors  out  of  Bcrerity-frnir  of 
hia  wyment  wiio  lonsed  jpart  of  that  band. 
Ear  his  eandart  on  lint  wMmmmMe  oom* 
sion  he  was  promoted  direct  froni  private  to 
gerf'^.int,  nna  rocoivt'd  th<  in»d;i1  of  merit. 
He  also  wu,s  one  uf  the  storming  party  of 
tte  breach  of  St.  SebllltWMi.  He  was 
woumbKl  in  tk»  left  at  the  Iwttle  of 
Salamanca. 

At  tibe  eondnnoB  of  that  mat  he  wot  tt> 
America,  wnen-  hr  st  rveJ  at  tliu  Lattle  of 
Bladensburg,  and  at  New  Orleans.  At  the 
focmer  of  theee  he  caxried  to  the  rear,  on 
kai  hMl^  the  wmadad  iwiiiilinfl  aAnr 
«f  his  regiment. 

On  the  return  of  his  regiment  he  served 
vidk  it  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  then 
SPrvt  (1  srTOTT  years  in  *hr-  West  Indir*;.  and 
afterworda,  in  1^7-08,  in  the  expedition  tu 
PottagaL  He  mm  discharged  in  1832, 
tod  entered  the  Dockyard  Police  at  this 
plare.  in  which  hndy  he  served  fourteen 
years  as  a  serjeant.  In  1846  he  Joined 
tfai*  aatabliahiBqit,  ^ere  be  baa  uwaja 
borne  an  exrellf^nt  rharartfT. 

He  has  lost  one  son  in  the  service  at  the 
nege  of  Lnckoov. 

At  the  hend-qnai-t<'rs  of  one  of 
the  most.  iiDportatit  braiicheH  of  the 
service  is  thus  pubiiclpr  advertised 
tiiio  intfviliiible  connccUmi  livtwooii 
military  Rorvioe  Bud  paoperisni. 
Tnihr,  tbe  State  mast  {liii  her  ha&i 
to  fho  -motto,  *Yii'tTie  is  its  own 
rewarxl.'  Kiphi  sieges  and  battles, 
including  Waterloo  ;  two  forlorn 
hopes;  &  "mmnded  Umb;  a  00m- 
ini!nrtiiig  iiflkwn  ^ s  life  Wivad ;  iwiiBly- 


ane  yesrs'  BSi'vion  in  BpBxn,  Bel« 

girnn,  Amprira,  the  Wost  Tndirs, 
and  Portugal ;  and — t<'ii]>ence  a  day 
for  a  reward  1  Do  ye  think,  states- 
men who  bid  for  extension  of  place 
by  a  small  budget,  lihat  in  griuding 
down  those  WDO  shed  their  blood 
in  her  defence  ye  will  irin  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  yrrtir  cmtntTT  ?  nnd 
will  a  country  that  pniirs  tbrth 
gold  with  open  luiud,  w  lien  ever 
the  Toice  of  charity  calls,  grudge  to 
Imt  ions  who  ^nard  her  shores, 
fiofliibl  even  nitto  deatii,  the  means 
to  Iceep  them  fi^m  beggary  ?  If  it 
be  so,  if  STich  is  the  feeling  of  the 
nation,  then  in  her  army  cumpoaed, 
not  of  soldiers,  but  of  slaves. 

Tm  i^EiB  <]iiestioD,  however,  as  in 
many  otlien,  W  bdieTO  that  our 
rulers  have  not  expreesed  the  true 
voice  of  the  nation;  and  that  it 
only  needs  for  the  country  to  be 
convinced  that  her  soldiers  are  un- 
fairly neglected  when  thc^  leave  her  ^ 
service^  rartiie  remedTto  he  speediH 
ibriiuxniung.  Let  the  natioa  look 
to  it,  while  there  is  yet  time,  that 
the  wenpoTi  which  slie  needs  ho  noi 
fonrrl  absent  in  the  day  of  battle; 
tor  il  will  be,  unless  it  con  *  trust 
the  hand  and  heart  of  her  who  has 
hraoed  it  to  her  side.* 

Tina  matter  of  pension  is  of  Tital 
importance ;  and  if  we  want  soldiers, 
we  mist  treat  it  in  no  nicr^^nrdly 
s|MriL,  rcineTidx'rincr  thnf  every  pen- 
sioner who  goes  hack  mio  civil  life 
leavens  his  own  neighbourhood  with 
good  or  had  opinions  of  ^ihe  armj. 

The  amonnt  of  pension  niig^t 
Tttry  witti  the  eerviee  which  the  re- 
cipient had  performed  ;  but  the 
nniinniuni  ])eiision  (iiTespective  of 
good-conduct  pay  or  other  con- 
tingent advantages)  for  any  man 
discharged,  except  fbr  disgracefnl 
conduct  or  at  his  own  request^ 
should  omrtainly  not  be  less  than  a 
sbitHrtp"  a  day  for  life.  We  would 
propose  a  slidinj:^  scale  of  pension, 
commencing  with  a.  shilling  a  day, 
phu  whatever  good-conduct  pay  a 
sum  is  in  receipt  of  on  leaving,  and 
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rising  to  eiprhtecnponce  a  day,  with 
similar  additiooB,  for  men  of  long 
service.  Service  before  the  enemy 
ahonld  either  add  to  the  penflion  or 
shorten  the  time  of  service  neoessarj 
to  obtain  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
more  minute  details,  which  are 
within  the  province  of  the  executive : 
oar  part  is  only  tu  mdicate  the  di- 
rection in  wbioh  reiSDnns  should  be 
institnted.  As  the  matter  at  present 
stands,  no  soldier  has  any  gnarantee 
thai  lie  will  jiot  be  turned  loose 
without  ix  pension,  either  on  reduc- 
tioi!  of  llie  anny,  on  account  of  ill 
iicuith,  or  at  the  end  of  his  hrst 
term  of  service.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  a  soldier  who  wishes  to 
re-engage  is  refused  permission  to 
do  so,  the  Mutiny  Act  specifying 
that  his  re-engagement  must  be 
'  with  the  consent  of  his  conmiand- 
iii£^  officer;'  and  if  the  commanding 
omoer  is  unwilling  to  take  on  hu 
own  shoulders  the  responsibility  of 
,  refusing  to  re-engage  a  man  whom 
he  dislikes,  a  word  is  said  to  the 
medical  officer,  and  it  is  strange  if 
some  physical  cause  be  not  found 
sufficient  to  stop  the  rc-cngu'a>mcnt. 
Then  if  a  man  is  steady  and  healthT 
at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  in  all' 
probability  he  sees  his  way  to  eam« 


iriL'  fi  h*\nng  out  of  the  service,  and 
tlir  ])i  [i>ion  which  he  would  gain  by 
remaining  is  so  small,  that  it  is  not 
worth  his  while  to  stay  on,  espe- 
cially as  he  gets  no  more  pay  in  his 
second  term  than  in  his  firsts  and  as 
he  still  always  runs  the  chance  of 
being  discharged  on  roduction  of 
the  army,  or  from  iil-healtli,  with 
cither  a  tomporai-y  pension  or  none 
at  alL 

These  are  the  chi^  reasons  why 

men  leave  the  service  at  the  end  of 

their  first  term.  ^Nfake  a  l)ctter 
pension  a  certainty  for  all  men  not 
discharged  at  their  own  request  or 
for  bad  conduct,  and  soldiers  will 
not  be  so  eager  to  leave  withoat 
pension. 

Bnt^  besides  the  proqieot  of  a 

pension,  men  must  bo  convinced 
that  they  will  be  as  well  oti',  or  bet- 
ter off,  during  their  military  career 
than  if  they  remain  at  home.  We 
will  therefore  devote  the  remainder 
of  this  article  to  indicating  some  of 
the  most  important  reforms  which 
are  rcpn'rfMl  m  ihe  soldier's  pay, 
food,  clot  lung,  and  lodging. 

The  nominal  pay  of  the  private 
soldier  varies  accordiag  to  the 
nature  of  tiie  service  to  which  he 
belongs,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Senrice  ^ 

Daily  pay, 

includiog  id.  I  Weekly  pay 
beer  moo^ 

1 

Gompolmry 
weekly  stoppage 
tormeariiig 
and  washing 

Weekly  mm 
remaining  doe 
to 

theaoMkr 

Royal  Artillerv 

Do.  Gunnera,  Horse  Brigades  . 
Cavalry  uf  the  Line  and  HUi-  \^ 
tary  Train  .       .      .  J 
Royal  EnghiMls 
la&atxy  of  the  1in« . 

t.  d. 

:  4 

I  4 

«  3i 
1  I 

t.  d. 

lo  7} 
9  4 

9 

7  7 

«.  4, 
•    5  10 

4  S 

*,  d 

3  7l 

4  91 

3  6 

3  *J 
a  St 

From  these  sums  nominally  re- 
maining due  to  the  soldier,  he  is 
subject  to  stoppa'jf^s  *  for  necessaries 
and  articles  to  cl<  appointments, 
&c.,  and  /or  antj  other  cha/rge  for 
which  ike  mASier  w  jproperly  Kame ;  * 
bnt  snch  stoppages  mnst  never  ex- 
ceed an  amoimt  which  will  leave 


him  .sixpence  a  day  in  the  Lilb  and 
Horse  Guards,  and  one  penny  a  day 
in  every  other  hmnch  of  the  service. 

We  are  speaking-  now  of  homo 
service  only,  and  as  the  Horse 
Gnards  and  life  Chiards  are  so  mndi 
better  paid,  and  are  spedaUj  treated 
in  many  ways,  we  snail  leavB  ihem 
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oat  of  consideratioii,  OBpecially  as 

we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  difficulty  exists  in  filling  their 
raidcs.  The  case  of  the  Foot  Gnards, 
also,  is  somewhat  special.  The 
Horse  Artillery  is  beilier  paid,  and 
has  ihe  picik  of  all  the  reemito  for 
the  artillery,  so  in  that  arm  also 
Uiere  will  be  no  lack  of  men.  The 
engineers  are  a  special  class  of  men, 
and  receive  special  mU^^  of  working 
pay.  We  have  the  cavulry  and  in- 
luitij  of  the  line,  and  the  artilleiy 
left  to  deal  with. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that 
the  real  value  of  the  soldier's  pay 
depends  upon  what  lu;  gets  in  ex- 
change for  his  weekly  conijuilsory 
stoppage,  and  what  is  the  average 
amonnt  of  stoppages  for  neoessariea* 
&o.  Of  the  messing  and  washing 
stoppage,  first  of  all  there  is  credited 
to  the  public  4^,^/  the  price  of 
the  soldier's  ration,  then  V?.  in  the 
infantry  and  id.  in  the  eavah-y  and 
artillery  goes  for  washing,  and  the 
vamainder  to  the  mess  fimd  of  the 
room,  to  be  expended  on  groceries 
and  extra  comforts.  TIius,  in  the 
infnntry  of  the  line,  besides  obtaiTi- 
ing  a  ratioTf  of  meat  and  bread, 
each  individual  spends  ^d.  a  day,  or 
IS.  9tZ.  a  week  in  sugar,  tea,  &c., 
and  in  the  caTahy,  artillery,  mili- 
taiy  train  and  engineers,  4^.  a 
day,  or  2S.  y^d.  a  week.  The  ration 
of  bread  and  meat  supplied  by 
Governiiir  lit  is  worth  a  little  more 
to  the  soldier  than  the  4^.  which 
he  pays  for  it,  but  not  much  more, 
fiir  the  same  large  demand  which 
enables  the  Government  to  purchase 
meat  and  bread  at  low  prices  from 
the  contractor  would  enable  soldiers 
on  the  co-operative  principle  to 
purchase  on  the  same,  or  very 


nearly  the  same  terms.    The  regi- 

mental  canteen  system  shows  what 
can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and 
there  the  soldier  can  purchase  good 
groceries  at  very  low  prices.  Take 
it  aD  in  an,  the  soldio^s  7^  or  ^d. 
a  day  purchases  for  him  vnder  the 
present  system  a  little  more  than 
he  might  obtain  at  a  co-operative 
store  as  a  civilian.  If  the  Govern- 
ment increases  the  meat  ration 
from  fib.  to  lib.,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  ^ 
Commission,  a  Talnable  addition 
woold  then  be  made  to  tlie  soldier's 
ration,  though  still  it  will  err  on  the 
side  of  defect  rather  than  excess, 
that  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  for 
more  evils  result  from  under  than 
orer-feeding.^  It  must,  moreorer, 
never  be  forgotten  that  if  more 
work  is  required  from  a  man,  has 
food  must  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion. Ths  infantry  soldier  has  not 
such  hard  work  as  the  cavalry 
soldier  or  artilleryman,  except  ac- 
tually on  the  march,  but  the  food 
which  the  latter  obtain  would  not 
be  too  much  for  the  foot  soldier, 
and  should,  therefore,  in  their  own, 
case  be  increased. 

But  we  cannot  help  asking  at 
this  point  what  is  ihe  use  of  paying 
a  soldier  thirteen  pence  a  day  with 
one  hand,  and  tfl^ng  away  four- 
pence  half- penny  with  the  other? 
Can  any  practical  reason  be  shown 
for  this,  or  any  cause  beycnul  the 
force  of  custom  ?  It  does  not  I'eally 
impose  any  check  upon  the  oon* 
tractor,  the  quarter-master,  or  the 
men.  Nothing  coold  be  more 
simple  than  for  each  man  to  receive 
a  daily  sum  of  pay  and  a  ration.  If 
a  man  is  absent  without  leave,  let 
him  forfeit  his  ration  just  as  he 


•  Tlio  soldier's  ration  a^i  suuplieJ  by  Govcrnmi  iit  fur  4^<L,  is  Jib.  of  meat,  including 
bone  (for  vhieih  aboat  one  fiMi  should  be  dediu  ttd)  and  ilb.  of  bread  He  purchases 
vpgeiiiblts,  ten.  siijar,  milk,  and  extm  bread  or  floor  with  tho  mess  money  of  3^.  or 
4^.  a  day.  lim  brtaikfaiit  is  genorally  tea  and  diy  bread ;  his  dinner,  moat  or  soup 
and  bread;  bit  eapper,  dry  biewi  and  tea.  Is  the  cavalxy,  artilleiy,  icct  the  cKtm 
ioJ(/.  per  week  purchases  floiir  for  an  occasioiuil  baking,  a  pint  of  beer  thre*^  limes 
a  week  or  bo,  or  in  its  pi noe  a  little  batter,  which  the  stoppage  £com  the  infantry 
soldier  m  not  eufficient  to  obtain. 
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mem  MbiiB  Idb  jmij.  The  only 
wigr  in  wkidh  idietttiiig^  cottU.  ooonr 
woold  be  bj  &lfle  leioni  of 
ibeuiil  men  as  preaent;  but  tbsfe 

woeld  pequiiw  the  connivwioe  of 
several  different  individnals,  and 
a  clieck  Tnic;;ht  easily  be  devised  for 
its  provoiition.  Tlie  simplification 
of  accoiiTits  and  of  iv turns  would 
be  consitlviable.  Cnptains  of  com- 
paoies,  pa^Tuasterii  and  War  Office 
officii^  might  be  eared  amehxD^ 
neoeeBaxy  hiboor.  At  home  -when 
OK  djai^,  or  m  haB|iitel,  in  the 
g^mrd  room  awaitmg  trial,  onboard 

a  man*8  balance  of 
pa^  need  not  be  altered  ;  his  ration 
would  be  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hospitfil  or  tlio  spr 
voj-age,  but  liis  iiett  pay  need  be 
subject  to  no  varyinjBT  deductioTi. 
Then  the  men  of  tiacli  coiiijiuny 
might  agree  among  themselves 
wiukt  amoon*  l^e^  wimld  eontribnte 
wvetif  iowvrda  tJiehr  meaa,  not  ex- 
eeeding  a  oeriam  8am»  tb  be  fixed 
SB  now ;  the  oaptam  of  the  oom^ 
pany  oould  hand  ik»  shares  of  the 
men  iotbenoMommissioned  officer 
of  the  room,  and  the  payment  would 
aF  nnu'  in  the  men's  ovrs  the  a]>- 
pciinince  of  a  volnuiHiy  contribu- 
tion instead  of  a  forced  stoppage, 
which  would  tend  towaidg  that 
feeling  of  independence  which  is 
aibaolotely  neoeaeary  Ibr  every  man's 
Imppmeaa,  -wifiunt  in  the  immlleBt 
^flj^ree  tranohmiif  upon  ^Uaoiplnie* 
As  regards  the  mess,  the  details 
should  bo  left  in  the  hands  of 
tile  head  of  the  room,  and  thei« 
should  be  no  interference  on  the 
part  of  an  otiicer  beyond  examining 
tliat  the  bilU  are  paid,  and  that 
there  is  no  excessive  debt,  which 
would  of  course  o])eratc  unlau  ly  in 
favour  of  any  one  leaving  the  mess, 
and  against  any  new  cmmer* 

After  his  food  has  been  paid  for, 
a  aoldier  has  left  a  day  in  the 
mfimtry,  snd  about  Sd,  a  day  in  the 
cayaliy  and  artiUoiy,  from  which  he 
has  to  keep  up  necessmes,  As 
the  necesHariee,  the  provision  and 


mainteoaDee  of  -wUdi  Us  on  fln 
soldier,  aro  move  in  the  otiier 
braaclieB  of  the  sesrioethan  in  theia. 
fontry,  diere  does  net  really  remain 
any  gr^iter  Burphis  to  the  soldim 
of  these  arms,  who  arp  thus  better 
off  only  Tf^fr.-,T*H^  thf»ir  mef^nj. 
and,  y»f  i  li;i]i^.  il-ir  under-clotliin;:. 
Thekt  ejJUig  up  soldier's  necessiine* 
at  tlieir  own  cost,  is  a  source  of 
much  trouble  and  confusion  of  nc- 
eoBX^B,  nr  eonsecinenee  of  the  sys- 
tem of  paying  daily.  Amanda  stop- 
pages for  a  shirt,  for  ipfltanee,  enlBr 
ialo  the  pay-serjeanl's  dail^  ae> 
ounnts  for  weeks,  and  Bcarcelv  anv 
nam  is  at  any  time  in  receipt  ef  bis 
full  pay,  4'/.  a  day  bi'ing  the  average 
nmnimt  which  a  verv  steady  man, 
carel "u  1  of  h  i r  (  !  ( 1 1 1 1  <  ■  s  ;  md  escapifjf 
extra  hard  work  and  dirty  fatiL'ues, 
will  receive  in  cash.  Each  man  has 
to  provide  himself  with  a  fati^^me 
jacket  amraaUy,  besides  keeping  ap 
his  nnder-olothing ;  amoantedmm 
having  also  te  pnyfide  his  hm 
btvshes,  sand  forelesnsiBg  ImIb,  kt. 
From  all  this,  we  think  the  solto 
i^iould  be  relieved,  the  articles  hein^ 
renewed  by  the  Gtivemment,  and 
the  man  being-  only  frabjected  to 
Qtny>pa£»"e8  if  he  dtfstroys  or  ^'ilfnllj 
uiiiices  away  with  any  part  of 
kit. 

To  end  thiu  Hubject,  we  would  re- 
commend that  in  order  to  give  eon* 
fidenoe  to  the  men,  to  hold  e«t  soEme 
inducement  in  the  way  of  good  pay, 
and  to  aboHsh  the  preeest  conpH- 
cated  machinery  of  aoooonti,  tho 
Qtivemment  should  provide  eadi 
soldier  vnih  his  daily  food,  his  clo- 
thiTK^'  nr\i\  iiet'essarieB  of  all  sort,*; 
free,  paying  )nm  a  fixed  weekly  snm 
besides — say  3^.  in  the  infantry,  and 
4«.  6(1.  in  tlie  cavalry  and  artilleiy, 
compelling  him  to  keep  the  clothflB 
supplied  to  him,  and  at  eadi  station 
opening  a  store,  where  for  xeady 
money  he  may  replace  any  artide 
lost  or  damaged  through  eanieaa* 
ness. 

Passing  from  the  soldier's  food 
and  pay,  wv  come  to  4ifea  qatstieB 
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of  clothing.  And  lim  ai  onoe 
idoe  issae  iritli  tiia  aaihoritifls  and 
assot  ihat  tlie  soIdier'B  draw  k  not 
snittd  to  its  proper  purpose ;  that  the 
whole  error  lies  in  the  faot^  that  liie 
soldier  is  dressed  for  show  and  not 
far  work.  The  Hor.se  Guards  aut  Ik  >- 
riries  have  set  up  an  ideal  standard 
of  smarfiitfis,  and  unless  a  dress  is 
gmari  accordincr  to  tins  false  taste, 
it  is  pronounced  uusoldier-like;  and, 
unfortunat^ily,  a  boldier  m  iH>t  cun- 
■dared  mart  -mleaa  be  imn  tight 
Mm  and  aei  imoomlbiiable  head- 
ditsB,  80  tbat  the  labonrer,  aa  long 
tt  \aB  dothea  are  in  good  condition, 
has  an  advantage  over  tlia  eoldier 
i&  tUs  Hwpeot.  Tiiore  ong^t  to  be 
onlv  one  aim  in  the  desiim  and 
nanatactnre  of  a  solflier's  dress, 
luouely — to  allow  liini  under  all 
possible  circumstances  to  do  his 
work  with  the  greatest  ])ossible 
comfort  J  but,  beginniug  at  the  top, 

look  at  Iiis  bead'dreas:  Gnarda* 
bemkm;  Infiuitiy-aihafco;  Dngoon- 
iMbwt;  iMoer-oaB;  Hnasar  and 
AitiUnjAniBbj.    Wbioh  of  ibeae 

would  anj  sensible  man  dioose  as 
^  Befkd-dress   for  work  ?    As  a 

nmax    of  absurdity,   vre  would 
stlect  tlie  busby.    Conunon  sense 
pointg  out  that  a  hend-dress  should 
^  »s  liffht  as  possible,  well  venti- 
l^ti'd,  HO  ft,  and  easily  acconimorlat- 
ing  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  head, 
protecting  the  c^ea  from  tbe  snn, 
tti^£oe  from  the  rain.  Sontme 
^Mm  that  the  head-dress  of  the 
bossar,  gnnner,  and  sapper  should 
W  ft  cylmder  of  pasteboard  covered 
seal-skin,  perfectly  stiff,  and 
preaFini:  hard  on  tlie  fon-head,  with- 
out peak  or  brim  to  serve  as  protec- 
tifin  from  weather,  and  hollowed 
f»ui  Hi  the  U}[)  so  as  to  cat^h  the 
win,  of  which  it  will  hold  about 
^We-quarters  of  a  pint.    Then,  in 
O'^topzevent  thus  water  coining 
^>^xsfn^  to  the  head,  there  la  nndet^ 
^ath  a  piece  of  Bolid  leather,  which 
Qtterij  precludes  all  possibility  of 
vf'ntilation.    The  whole  apparatus 
weigltt  about     lb.  and  has  a  bag 


of  cloth  hanging  down  (a  perfectly 
nselesa  appendage)  at  one  side. 
Neither  this  nor  any  other  head- 
dress in  the  army  has  even  the 
advantage  of  being  cheap.  If  we 
tarn  to  tbe  iorago  cap,  we  find 
comfort  again  sacrificed  to  a  false 
notion  of  smartncBE.  The  cap  is 
too  small,  and  the  order  to  wear  it 
one  inch  over  the  right  eye- brow 
leaves  the  left  side  of  the  head  en- 
tirely exposed.  A  cap  of  tiiu  tsame 
material,  or  of  soft  felt^  larger  and 
with  ft  soft  bdm,  would  be  a  vafai- 
ahle  protection  from  son  and  wet, 
and  comfortable  to  work  in;  or, 
better  atill,  we  would  hacve  a  good 
Glengarry  cap  with  a  peak,  ear- 
flaj)S  to  turn  down  if  necessary,  and 
a  water-proof  flap  behitHl 

Then  there  is  the  lunic — tisfht 
across  the  chest  and  in  the  shoul- 
ders and  arms,  cut  in  to  the  shape  of 
the  body,  with  a  8tanding-up  coUmr, 
and  larse  skirt  in  front.  The  eoat 
shoald  be  a  looae^  doable^breasfted 
patrolf  or  monkey  •jacket^  with 
good  pockets ;  or  else  built  on  the 
model  of  that  very  comfortable  shoot- 
ing-dress lately  introduced  —  the 
Norfolk  jacket— with  collar  turned 
do^n,  or  capable  of  beiuc;  raised : 
and  a  good  warm  waistcoat  with 
sleeve**  siiouid  t>e  worn  underneath 
in  cold  weather,  iiixperience  teaches 
every  man  that  the  most  important 
points  to  be  kept  cool  or  warm  in 
order  td  inoreaae  the  oomfort  of  13kb 
whole  body  are  the  neck  and  wriste. 
Aoooidingly,  a  working  man  leawsa 
his  neck  bare  in  summer,  and  pro- 
videe  hiTn^mlf  with  a  comforter  and 
woollen  mittens  in  the  winter.  "N'ot 
onlv  arr  tlu^sc  means  of  protection 
not  snjijilit  d  to  the  soldier,  but  if  he 
\Nere  to  Iniy  them  and  ])ut  them  ou 
he  would  be  punished  ;  and  he  must 
wear  the  same  leather  stock  and 
Btnding-up  tight  collar  aammer 
and  winter. 

The  troQsers  are  too  tight  across 
the  knees  and  thighs  for  comfort, 
and  too  large  over  the  feet ;  while, 
as  fbr  the  boots,  there  is  scarcely  a 
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soldier  of  ten  gears'  service  whose 
foot  is  not  distorted.  A  soldier 
shoald  baye  a  strong  laced  boot 
well  nailed,  good  'peg-top'  troiuera 
with  pockets,  and  soft  leather  or 
canvas  gaiters  with  a  flap  oveft 
the  instep,  not  short  stiff  leggings, 
cramping  the  ankle  as  do  the  present 
ones. 

To  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
points  connected  vnth  the  soldier's 
clothing  would  only  bo  to  weary 
our  readers  with  a  catalogue  of 
nuBor  mistakes,  such  as  the  iwsenoe 
dt  drawers  in  ^e  in&ntrj,  and  the 
wearing  cotton  instead  of  woollen 
shirts  and  socks.  Any  one  who 
^vill  take  tlie  tronble  to  read  Dr. 
Parkes's  chapter  on  clothing  in  his 
invaluable  work  on  milttarj  liy- 
pione  will  there  find  tlie  qiicstidii 
ably  treated.^  If  we  have  made 
out  a  case  for  inquiry  and  reform 
OUT  task  is  fulfilled  ;  but  if  there  is 
to  be  a  committee  on  soldiers'  dress 
it  should  number  amongits  members 
those  whohave  at  the  present  time  to 
wear  the  soldier's  dress,  for  nothing 
bat  practical  knowledge  and  pre- 
sont  experience,  not  even  the  recol- 
lection of  paf?t  discomforts  softened 
and  mellowed  by  time,  will  enable 
a  man  to  overcome  that  deep-rooted 
prejudice  in  favour  of  ft^narinean 
which  seems  t<>  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Biitish  officer's  creed.  If 
a  committee  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  were  requested  to 
give  a  free  opinion  as  to  their  YBnous 
articles  of  clothing,  receiving  the 
assurance  that  thriT-  suggestions 
for  improvement  would  be  attended 
to,  we  believe  some  good  might  be 
done. 

Tudep  ridf  iitly  of  the  additional 
attraction  oi  a  comfortable  dress  to 
the  working  man,  it  would  clearly 
be  the  best  policy  to  dress  the 
soldier  so  as  to  get  out  of  him  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  work 


with  the  least  possible  fatigue.  If 
the  articles  of  dress  which  we  hsn 
enumerated  make  him  nncomfisrt- 
able  and  easily  tired,  what  must  be 
Bsad  of  the  ki^psack  ? 

British  Rb(jlxatiok  Pack.— Two  strap-s 
pass  over  the  shouidera  and  under  the  am^ 
and  an  fixed  to  hooks  on  the  podc  bdov. 
The  whole  vei^t  of  the  pack  and  kit 
(iz  lbs.)  is  thrown  on  the  cLivicle,  on  part 
of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  the  pee* 
tinral  miiadefl.  Tike  novttine&t  df  the 
vide  and  fitet  rib  it  impeded,  although  b 
nny  oxprtion  they  aro  the  parts  which  must 
be  most  fn^e  ;  the  lixiliary  nerves  aad 
vessels  are  pressed  on ;  the  hands  becwns 
nitmbed,  and  often  swell,  so  that  OKft 
rannot  uso  their  rfli  -  ;  the  cnttinc;  undfr 
the  iiniipit  is  very  disafn't'^-altlo,  aud  ih? 
currj'iug  of  the  pack  is  on  thia  accoUDt  alun* 
very  irksome.  No  plan  is  so  tmphilo- 
Kuphioid  an  tliis  :  ther«  is  a  vlolailon  of  »1I 
t}n'  nilt  s  just  laid  down.  Thr  mxn  Mcno? 
put  on  or  take  off  his  pack  ;  aud  ii  ihe  arm- 
Btntpa  are  not  very  tight,  the  |^  ftlli 
back.  ....  That  the  present  method  of 
carrinng  the  weight  is  irkFome,  and  at  tbo 
end  of  a  march  becomes  distressing,  hs 
been  aaoertMBed  by  naay  inqmriee  tnm 
soldiers.  At  the  end  of  a  long  march  ib« 
fatigtiu  is  great :  tho  mpn,  if  called  upon 
for  any  exertion,  such  as  ascending  a  hill  at 
the  double,  or  even  quidc  moremcatieB 
the  lerd,  do  them  with  greiit  dillicrltr,  vsA 
witli  an  rxtraordinary  acoclcration  and 
accompanying  teebkiu-.'js  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  great  rapidity  and  shallowneiB 
of  respintion.  The  hands,  at  the  same 
tlnir,  arp  ntuiiLcd  and  swollen,  and  the 
carefiil  trainiiiL;  which  the  men  now  re«eire 
at  rifle  practice  is  entirely  nentnUised,  tt 
they  can  scarcely  pyll  the  trigger  of  their 
riflt's.  On  long  nian"'hes,  or  un  fitLi-davs 
at  the  cattip  (if  tlx  mf  n  carry  their  kits  in 
their  packs,  which  happily  they  seldwn  do], 
flome  men  always  fall  out ;  anatbenuBb^ 
woidd  be  greater  were  it  not  that  thesoHifr 
fears  the  bant«r  of  his  comrades.  Oci^- 
sionally,  it  is  said,  men  have  died  alter 
fieldnlayB;  and  the  death  of  a  man  on  the 
march  of  the  Gusida  to  Guildfonl,  a  fev 
yenrfl  since,  created,  it  is  well  known,  » 
great  sensation. 

From  carafid  triala  at  Chatham,  nadebjr 
order  of  3Iajor-General  Eyre,  it  was  proTwi 
that  other  packs  did  not  produce  thest 
effects.  With  Berrington's  (O  Halloran's). 
Cartei^By  and  espeeially  Sir  X  TEonhndge'^ 


*  Since  the  abore  was  written  an  excellent  letter  on  the  salgeet  of  soldiec^  dotbiog 
hsi  appeared  in  the  Tkum  of  4th  Jannaiy,  ngoed '  A  IProgreenTe  OttLeer* 
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the  men  at  the  end  of  sixteen  miles'  march 
came  in  fre^h,  eould  ascend  hiUs  easily,  and 
declared  tlu  v  l  uuld  have  made  the  march 
orer  a^in  without  rest^ 

It  ia  quite  clear,  tluo,  that  this  is  a  mili- 
tary  question  of  the  pn"catest  moment,  sinor 
it  comes  to  thia,  that  the  present  plan 
lessens,  to  a  very  great  extent,  tlie  fighting 
qualities  of  the  soldier.  The  Knglish 
5f)ldT'  r.  in  fact,  is  so  bound  up  with  straps 
and  bvhs  that  he  \»  almost  as  rigid  as  a 
stituc — a  plan  which  is  about  as  eemnble 
as  pladug  shackles  on  a  laeehone.* 

These  words  were  pnbliflhed  bj 
Dr.  Parkes,  Professor  of  Military 
Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Netley,  upicanh  of  firo 

yparii  arjo :  and  this  day  the  sai,i(^ 
knapfiack  is  beiiuj  cai  i  ied  in  ejtucihj 
ilie  same  manner.  Bat  there  is 
another  far  more  important  aspect 
of  this  question.  Upwards  of  three 
years  ago,  Dr.  Maclean,  ih»  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Medicine  in  the 
Army  Medical  School,  delivered  a 
it'CLure  at  the  United  fcservice  Insti- 
tation  npon  *The  influence  of  the 
present  knapsack  and  accoutrements 
on  the  health  of  the  infhntry  sol- 
dier,' which  was  printed  and  circu- 
lated ninnncf  the  authorities.-'  Tu 
that  lec  turL'  lie  distinctly  traced  the 
extraordinary  number  of  cases  of 
heart  disease  in  the  army — 

To  the  raLscUievous  constriction  to  which 
we  subject  the  ehesta  of  our  soldien  at  the 
time  we  demand  from  th«m  the  m^inmm 
of  exertion. 

He  adds  siatistics  which  are  per- 
fectl  J  i^tpaUing,  and  thns  appeals : 

Surely,  gentleman,  jou  will  agree  with 

me,  after  hearing  a  state  nit  ut  so  startling, 
that  it  behoves  us  to  look  narrowly  into  a 
question  raTolving  such  an  amount  of  auf- 
nmog,  costly  invaliding,  and  ineflSciency, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  zemsdial 
measure. 

Word  for  word,  this  is  O/^isi 
quoted  hj  Dr.  Parkes,  who  gires 


his  own  statistics  from  the  books  of 
the  invaliding  cstabliblmient  at  Jb  ort 
Pitt. 


4087 
569 


Total  invalided  at  all 

ages       .      .      .  2769 
Of  time,  invalided  un- 

fh  r  t  wo  yours'  serxnce  445 
Percentage  invalided 

under  two  yean  ,  16-07  «3*9* 
Percentage  of  heart 

cm^  in  the  men  nn* 

der  two  years' ssrnce  ij*7  14*76 
Percentage    of  Inng 

r.isos,  chlrfly  con- 
sumption, in  the  men 

under  two  yeaii^  wa* 

vico      .      .      .      34'xs  »5'8j 

Out  of  too  men  discharged  under  two 
jcan^  sen-ice,  hrart  and  Iwng  dimase  Uh 

ftfthrr  cfrn.«tifiitfd  in  oM  year  47*85,  md 

in  tlte  vtlter  40  59. 

In  Older  to  fbnn  a  standard  of  com* 

paripon,  which  canuof  Im-  obtained  from  the 
civil  poptdation  (as  deaths  only  are  re- 
ooided  in  the  Registnr-Qeneral's  returns), 
I  compared  this  amount  of  heart  and  lung 
disea!!!'  among  the  young  soldiers  with  tho 
i^aiuu  diseases  among  the  invalids  of  all 
ages  at  Fort  Pitt,  in  the  two  years.  The 
following  numbers  came  out : 

?tooeatss»  of  heart  rcroentassef  Inag 
disesssssscsasiaof  diaessei  aw  cautesw 
InTSlUUng.  taivaUding. 

Invalidaof  all 

nnns  .  7*7  lyS 

Invalids  under 
two  years' 

■erriee      .  i4'a3  ^9*99 

Heart  and  lung  diseases  therefore  fom  a 

much  larger  [>crccnt;iLfe  among  the  young 
soldiers;  and  this  would  have  come  out 
more  dearly  still  had  the  number  of  yuuug 
soldiers  be«i  deducted  ftom  the  number  at 

all  np^es. 

How  is  (his  to  be  accounted  for?  Tho 
recruita  are  earefhlly  examuied ;  they  have 
no  heart  or  disease  ;"  how  is  it  that 

such  diseases  are  developed  during  their 
lUst  two  years  of  service,  and  indeed  more 
during  the  second  year  than  the  first  ? 

Dr.  Maclean  has  already  argued  this 
question,  and  I  believe  his  observations, 
already  quoted,  render  it  very  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  xa  to  the  exertion  we  demand 


'  A  Manual  of  Praefiad  Hi/fjinn'  ,  pn^pored  especially  for  me  in  tlw  Medical  Ser- 
mm  of  the  Army.  By  Edmund  A.  Parkt^  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  &c.  &c. ;  chap.  xiv.  IiOudott» 
1964. 

>  Jounts/  efikt  Soyal  UnUed  Shroke  ihiMfMejbff,  ml.  Tiii. 
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firom  iwsniitB,  while  we  bind  down  their 
nhn  with  ^xmt  and  accoutrements,  the  pro- 
duction of  heart  dlMwe,  and  of  toiite  of 
the  Iniifr  disease,  mast  bo  trac«d.  At  any 
mtc,  thi<:  seems  the  most  obfionfl  eanse  of 
this  result. 

When  a  railway  maoager  or  the 
overseer  of  a  nine  lias  repeated 
wanunga  that  a  oeriain  anange- 

ment,  or  'want  of  arrangement,  is 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  bat 
neglects  to  take  precautions,  if  a 
fatal  accidcTit  occurs,  the  railway 
company  or  owner  of  the  mine  is 
liable  to  be  mulci  in  lieavr  (iamap'es, 
and  the  n'>[»(>iisil)]e  ]»erson  to  bo 
arraigued  at  the  bar  of  juatice  on  a 
charge  of  manslaoghter.  There  is 
no  lack  of  solemn  warning  here— 
not  the  hastj  advice  of  passing 
strangers,  bat  the  carefol  earnest 
appeal  of  the  men  whom,  for  their 
skill  and  science,  the  State  has 
selected  as  her  advisers.  Is  it,  then, 
too  much  to  say  that  the  blood  of 
every  young  soldier  wlio  during  the 
past  three  years  has  died  from  heart 
disenwo  or  lung  disease  brought  on 
by  the  knapsack  lies  on  the  head  of 
those  who  could  but  will  not  apply 
the  remedy  ?  Is  this  the  way  to 
attract  men  to  the  service?  The 
troops  know  well  enough  that  the 
misery  and  sn fieri ng  caused  by  that 
deadly  weigiit  might  be  removed, 
and  is  not.  A  soldier  writes  in  the 
Amiy  and  Navi/  GazoUe  on  the 
1 8ih  September  last : 

Many  a  briixht  fellow  has  succumbed  to 
that  :'-';i,''(>»l  l)(>u^»'  whicli  carrit  s  bucli  a 
hfimil(  :?s  iippoarance,  for  death  too  often 
rt'igns  within,  and  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
na  getting  used  to  it.  Times  beyond  ntua- 
bor  luivc  I  stood  on  pniiido  in  torture,  with 
the  piu.s  and  needles  in  my  arms,  and  my 
fingers  numbed,  and  the  nightmare  ou  my. 
chest,  irhen  I  would  have  givcsi  irorlds,  aa 
the  saying  is,  to  have  taken  it  off.  But  no ; 
voin«  in  your  forehead  might  swell,  and  a 
faintish  sensation  come  over  you,  but  till 
the  pandewaa  over,  thefo  yon  stood.  Often 
on  the  march,  in  rain,  sunshine,  and  dust, 
tottering  mile  after  mil*»  with  the  port- 
manteau increasing  in  weight  aa  the  mile- 
Btoneawrae  paaaed*  widi  the  lenaibk  thought 


raging  in  your  bosnm.  *  If  atfcir4ted  bj- »ti 
eaemy  of  what  use  should  I  be?'  irtiiie 
Coninoa  Stmt  earn  oat,  die  aolte 
the  free  use  of  his  limbn,  nnd  in  tke  hoar 
of  need  he  wiB  not  be  fbaml  wuntiag,* 

^  Will  no  one  take  up  tins  qucs- 
tion  fbr  the  soldier,  or  mnst  many 
another  strong  manly  feDow  stclceB 
and  die  while  the  authorities  canj 
on  '  iiirther  experiments  ?  * 

The  quest  ion  sbouhi  be  settled  at 
once  by  a  decision  that  the  soldier 
phonld  for  the  prcscTif  carry  no 
kuaj^siu'k  at  all.  In  time  of  peace 
there  can  be  no  diHiculty  about 
carryiug  the  men's  kits  for  them 
whenever  a  move  has  to  be  made; 
and  there  eiists  evidence  enough 
that  troops  laden  witii  a  heavy 
knapsack  will  stand  no  chance  in 
a  future  war  against  the  more  rapid 
movements  of  an  enemy  not  so  en* 
cumbered.  Breeeh-loading  arms 
are  now  adopted ;  rapidity  of  fii^ 
Cfpterl.<  jio/fhuf^,  will  win  the  dav; 
and  therefore  au  inhintiy  scldicr*? 
strength  should  be  hushanded  for 
carrying  a  suilieieut  quantitv  of 
ammunition  to  enable  him  to"^  fire 
as  rapidly  as  desirable,  and  yet 
not.  to  fear  that  his  supply  will  be 
exhausted  at  the  ciittcsd  moment. 

The  old  argoment  with  which 
routine  has  met  every  reformer's 
efforts  in  this  direction,  namely, 
that  the  soldier  must  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  eliange  of  elothing. 
has  boon  efiectually  reftited  hx 
the  e.\iu  l  ience  of  the  Prussians 
in  the  late  war;  besides  which,  it 
has  long  been  the  custom  for  the 
meo  not  to  cany  their  knapsacks 
in  India.  By  all  means  let  there 
be  a  knapsack  d  Sir  Thomaa  Troa- 
bridge's  pattern  (the  best  as  yet 
known)  belonging  to  each  soldier, 
in  which  he  may  stow  bis  kit ;  hut 
let  it  always  be  carried  for  him, 
except  in  the  very  r  nre  ca5?e  of  a 
march  over  roads  impOiSsable  for 
horses  or  carriages. 

If  only  common  sense  might  have 
its  way,  if  only  that  dead  level  of 
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ckfficdalpkoidHjooiildBowaBdtlMB  wn  fmmiwTiiifilji  over  tiie  rtaUes, 

be  aonnoaaTitwa,  liope  mighi  dawn  cMiabg'  defeettve  TOitiUiiioa  in  tlw 

on  tha  goldier.    He  groans  wider  stables,  while  at  the  same  time  the 

his  weary  load  in  his  stiff,  nncom-  barrack  rooms  are  filled  with  the 

fortablc  clot]M  ?< ;  he  romplains  that  elUuvixmi  fr' »?n  Iwlow,  ns  in  harracks 

he  has  not  iuuil  i-nou^li,  ami  that  in  and  ai'uuiid  Loudon,  irnniediate 

his  pay  is  always  btiiug  stopped  I'ur  improTomeuts  art)  jietx-.^sury.  Nor 

something  be  does  not  want.   At  is  the  amount  of  space  which  the 

length,  in  irain  hope,  he  stunmons  Commissioners  declared  to  be  abeo* 

courage  to  complain.    This  OOTO-  lut^lj  essential  to  health  always 

plaint  reaches  thu  War  Oirice,  ovor-  allowed,'  but  the  air  in  one  bnrrark 

ladon  with  comments  till  the  original  is  rendered  foul  by  overcrow*  I  in 

subject  is  lost  sight  of.    What  is  whilst  numbers  of  othor  barmcks 

it?    Only  some  su^ested  change  throughout   the  country  are  left 

in  ihe  system.   We  uvve  plenty  to  empty.   But  while  in  onr  English 

do  here  with  keeping  the  system  cbmate  the  valne  of  good  bamck 

going  as  it  is  just  now :  put  it  away  acomnmodation    can    scurcoly  bo 

for  the  present.    And  tliorc  it  lies,  orermted.  in  tropicrd  cliinates  life 

in  its  red-tape  binding,  till  tlio  next  depends  upon  it.    And  yel  wo  have 

step  removes  the  ofliciai  wiiu  re-  only  to  turn  to  the  events  of  the 

ceived  it  to  other  duties,  and  it]  is  year  1865  to  see  how  our  sokliers 

swept  away  as  obsolete.   In  -vain  fitred  in  this  respect  in  one  instance, 

may  ihv  soldier  ask  fur  the  reply —  at  ail  events: 

in  vain  hope  against  hope.  Enough,  71,^         ,  ,       epidemic  in     nmi  la 

if  not  too  mneh,  hiis  been  done  for  waH  Ht.  G.  .ir.>.  "s  Town,  a  hotbed  of  lUrb 

him  in  forwarding  his  original  coni-  aud  ceasfwois,  Irin^  in  a  baiiiu,  luidmined, 

plamt,  and  the  authorities  must  not  cut  off  from  all  wmd«,       d^isely  popu- 

f     /.    .1      •  1  _i»     J  11,1.  1  :tt'<l    fht'  very  placv  for  v*  Ilow  fi'Ver  to 

be  further  interfered  With.  .      ^^^^     .  j;^/      j^^^^^^^  ^^^.^  y^, 

If  we  tnrn  to  the  qnesfeion  of  jj^^o,  in  this  focus,  wlu  n-  corrupt  iun  iuvitci* 

bairack  aOOOmmodatiou,  it  is  still  the  dixwt  of  fryers,  our  (lovprnmcnt  qiiar- 

the  same  story.    Before  the  Crimean  ters  its  rahiahlo  and  costly  soltUc  r«  And 

war.  the  condition  of  all  our  bar-  ^  ^^^-t  kind  of  Urracb.?   Sanitary  and 

,            c     1  I  '   }  ,1  banack  eonuniwionera  have  laid  down  in 

racics  was  far  behind  ihe  re(iiiire-  •     •    ,    1  .  -i  •  •  1     1    r  »u 

"~    "                            I  till  ir  riiitiu!.' M  fau  rigid  rules  for  tho  con- 

ments  of  the  age,  and  uoue  but  gtruction  of  barracks.  Uow  the^  rul©»  are 

miserable  accommodation  was  pro-  carried  out  in  th^  jellow  fever  cone  Dr. 

Tided  for  the  soldier.   A  committee  Bmciow  expiftias  for  wt^'tht  bameks 

was  aptwinted  in  1855.    A  Com-  >u-,>  intolerably  hot  in  hummer,     tho  pr^- 

.    .  *^       1              '"^i   •     ,0/:.  vaihng  south-west  wmd  is  complri^ly  ^ut 

mission  made  its  report  m  1861.  ^ff  bv  a  lofty  wall  within  a  few  U  of  the 

Btit  the  work  of  iniprovenient  jiro-^  r.  ar  of  th(  l.ull.h'n^r.    Tlu  ir  v. milation  i» 

grcsst's  too  HK)\vly  ;   and  many  of  bad,  and  tho  men's  rooms  scarcely  raiaed 

the  old  bai'racks,  oven  in  London  aboire  di0  letd  «f  the  givootid,  tow  ecilings, 

and  dose  to  London  are,  acoordinir  windows. cruwdcd outbuildings,  privies 


to  onr  modem  knowledge  of  sani* 


plnrcd  to  %s-iiui\v;mi.  and  -wntcr  tanks  close 
10  the  tlwfllings  ;  tlu-  whuir  an-n  enclosed 


tary  requirements,  unfit  for  hal)it;i-  |,y  ^  ^.^n  which  obHtructs  the    a  vi.  w  and 

tions.     Wherever  for  wnnt  of  ordi-  k«'»<ps  off  th»^  soutbrrly  winds.'    The  hos- 

niirily   decent    arran^'enicnts,    the  pi^  •»  '  intended  for  48  patients,  but  ia  fit 

filthy  (ub  is  still  brou<rht  into  the  te<mly  14;' aadtl»^rttdi      lifted  with 

V      '   ,  ■  w       1  watcr-clofscts  a  ar/jii— i.e.  without  water, 

barrdck-room  at  mght,  wherever        ^^^^       ^.^^^  complete,  there  is  a 

cesspits  bttW  to  be  Cmimed  by  the  burial  ground  a  few  hundred  yards  ofl" 

troope,  vheiewtlte  men's  rooma  '^telUloTsisw*' 

♦ 

'  See  the  recent  n  port  in  th.^  Laneti,  SB  the  Igfgnan  eoodilnB  of  iUAnshoCt  Oni^ 
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On  tliis  point  we  again  hear  tlie 
voice  of  Professor  Miwjlean  raised 
in  protest : 

Is  it  [lu'  ii^Ick]  too  nnich  to  say  tliat  it  is 
a  disgriu-e  to  our  civilisation  that  such  a 
dtate  of  matterg  shoaM  be  fonnd  in  a  town 
under  British  government,  and  in  a  station 
where  BritBsli  loldiezs  are  quartered? 

But,  he  continues, 

Exm'rionce  leads  me  to  fear  that  the  leeson 
will  have  yet  to  be  taught  again  and  agam. 

Yes ;  aofftin  and  agrain — as  well 
write yom*  protests  ou  the  sand,  and 
trust  that  they  will  -survive  the 
sweep  of  the  incoming  tide,  as  that 
your  appeals  will  make  impression 
on  those  stolid  official  minds  to 
Avliom  these  things  are  matters  of 
daily  routine*  Do  you  hope  that 
these  things,  which  cost  yon.  who 
have  lived  among^  soldiers,  ai^'l  know 
them  as  men  with  souls  and  I'eeiings, 
80  many  sleepless  ni(?hts  and  sorrow- 
ful regrets,  seem  more  to  them  than 
the  slight  jarring  of  the  wheels  of  a 
machine?  From  them,  tried  in  the 
balance  and  fonnd  wanting,  we'mnst 
tnm  to  the  great  heart  of  the  nation. 

Again,  in  other  points  of  minor 
importance,  but  which  shoidd  be 
attended  to  in  the  construction  of 
new  and  the  occupation  of  old  bar- 
raclcs,  there  is  the  same  careless- 
ness for  the  soldiers'  comfort.  Day- 
rooms  for  the  men  in  which  they 
may  take  their  meals  ^and  smoke, 
leavinpf  the  sleeping  rooms  free 
during  tho  greater  part  of  the  day, 
have  been  again  and  again  asked 
for.  At  present  the  men  are  obliged 
to  eat»  drink,  and  pass  the  day  in 
their  sleeping  rooms,  where  they 
are,  in  many  instances,  forbidden  to 
smoke,  and  during  bad  weather  are 
thns  driven  to  the  public-house. 

Again,  some  provision  shoiiM  l>e 
made  to  enable  each  man  to  lock  u|) 
under  his  own  control  any  little 
private  property  he  may  possess. 
There  could  be  no  valid  objection  to 
a  locker  being  fixed  at  the  head  of 
each  bed;  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 


the  men  and  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  groat  tem])tation  to  theft 
which  is  held  out  by  the  want  of 
such  accommodation ;  and  last,  not 
least,  it  would  prevent  that  recoime 
to  dodges  in  oraer  to  hide  anything 
nnr^^mental  from  the  eye  of  the 
officer,  which  are  rendered  preva- 
lent by  the  present  system.  This 
boon,  too,  has  often  been  asked,  but 
w  ith  stolid  indifierence  nothing  u 
done. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  only  of 
the  acconnuotiation  for  single  men, 
because,  as  soon  as  we  claim  better 
treatment  for  married  men,  we  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  state- 
ment timt  it  is  not  desirable  to 
peimit  marriage  among  soldi^ 
On  this  question,  we  will  merely 
remark  that,  if  long  periods  of  ser- 
vice be  retained  (and  wo  think  it 
essential  that  they  should  be,  so 
long  as  we  protwt  the  colonies  and 
India  with  troops),  permission  to 
marry  after  a  certain  t<»rm  of  ser- 
vice would  be  a  great  inducement 
towards    enlistment.     We  haTe, 
at  all  events,  a  coxuBiderable  propor- 
tion  of  soldiers  married  wUk  lean 
now  in  the  service,  with  whom  Utt 
State  has  therefore  entered  into  u 
agreement  to  provide  them  with 
qnarters  or  payment  in  lieu.  The 
disgraceful  want  of  decency  in  the 
arrangements  of  many  of  the  ninr- 
ried  quarters  is  pretty  well  ku^^wn, 
but  no  steps  are  taken,  except  hiii^ 
and   there   in   specially    fa v  oared 
places.    What  the  arrangemfflits  aie 
at  the  present  time  at  Aldersholt, 
we  may  leam  from  the  report  iatiie 
Lancet: 

The  accomuiodation  for  married  soldiers 
is  still  so  insufficient  as  to  make  it  sens* 
■aiy  to  appropriate  banaek-rooms  for  their 
use.  124  "wom^n  aro  so  looatod  now  at 
Aldershott.  ivud  the  only  pri vacj  obtained 
for  each  of  the  three  or  four  nnflifs  in 
B  Iwnadc-nXHn  is  attempted  by  the  venr 
inefft'Ctive  moans  of  strinpni^  up  r\  l-lank*'! 
or  cloth  AB  11  screen — an  arraugviuent  quitt 
inconsistent  with  the  preservatioo  of  d** 
eem^  in  llie  relation  of  the  encfP,  who  mj 
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thvB  he  said  to  live  altof^tiier  in  pnbUe. 

The  design  of  the  specially  constructed 
blook54  i)f  married  quarters  is  bail.  The 
rooin^  :ir<-  deficient  in  light  and  air,  and  the 
men  infinitely  prefer  the  wooden  hnts,  with 
«11  their  defects  as  married  qnarfers— no 
doubt  because  of  their  nearer  upprouch 
to  sepamte  oottafe  aceommodatiou.  The 
present  wooden  hut*;  arf>  uncompromisingly 
cond(nin<-d  :  they  are  '  broken -hacked,'  and 
r^uire  iucesnant  patching  up  to  keep  them 
•tanding.  They  co.st  originally  aljout  90^ 
to  100'.  i  M'  li.  u!i  1  dnnnp;  the  la«t  five  years 
»t  leaat  titty  hut's  per  year  hjive  been 
•  shored  np,*  at  an  expense  of  1 5/.  per  hut, 
while  t!i;>  V(  ar  iijAVii^ls  of  one  huJi'lred 
have  airuod^'  been  shored  up.  There  is  no 
proper  Tentilation  in  the  hnts,  which  aie 
suffocatingly  hot  in  summer  and  uncom- 
fortablr  f^lJ  ill  winter;  the  wo<xlwork  is 
rotten,  old,  and  cliarged  with  organic  im- 
purity; and  they  ought  all  to  be  discon- 
tioved  for  habitation  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  horrid  tiescriptiuns  of  the  in- 
ileccncj  and  over-crowding  of  the 
dElapidftted  low  lodging-hooses  in 
the  dens  of  St.  Giles,  scarcely  ex- 
ceed this  account,  and  yet  this  takes 
placo  at  a  station  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  lieutcnant-srcneral,  witli 
a  complete  staff  so  organised  aei  to 
pi*oyide  means  of  the  most  minute 
supervision;  a  station  which  the 
Oommander-  in  -  chief  constantly 
visits,  and  which  is  supposed  to  con- 
fain  a  model  army.  I^nt  Aldershott 
does  not  stand  alone  :  other  stations, 
notably  Chatham,  share  the  disgrace 
of  quartering  three  or  four  famiHes 
in  one  room  without  any  partition 
or  screen  between  them,  except  such 
as  the  men  buy  at  their  own  cost 
and  at  no  small  privation.  Tins  is 
utterly  inexcusable,  and  carrier  so 
conspicuously  its  own  condemna- 
tion, that  no  fhrther  words  of  ours 
are  needed.  The  soldier  married 
with  leave  has  his  choice  between 
such  quarters,  or  finding  for  himself 
nnd  his  family  lodgiui^s  out  of  bar- 
racks. In  many  places  such  lodg- 
ings are  actually  not  to  be  got,  and 
even  when  they  are  obtainable,  a 
rent  is  charged  which  is  in  no  way 
covered  by  the  miserable  allowance 
of  lodj^ing  money   pro\*ided  by 
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Government  to  a  certain  proportion 
only  of  the  married  men.  When  the 
late  Lord  Herbert  was  in  office,  six  or 
seven  years  aero,  a  committee  of  offi- 
ccfs  Wils  appointi'd  to  inquire  intotho 
want  of  tiuui  tcrs  for  nnu  ried  soldiers 
at  Woolwich,  and  reported  in  favour 
of  building  a  number  of  cottages 
and  letting  them  to  the  soldiers  at  a 
low  rental ;  but  we  believe  that  we 
arc  correct  in  statinpf  tliat  it  was 
not   until    the    ofiieers  composinpj* 
that  committee,  aatonished  by  tlio 
facts  that  came  to  their  notice,  had 
obtained  careful  estimates,  and  ac- 
tually proposed  on  their  personal 
secori^  to  borrow  money  and  at 
their  ovm  risk  to  build  such  cot- 
tages, if  the  Government  would 
grant  a  piece  of  waiite  ground,  that 
the  necessary  funds  were  granted 
and  the  cottages  built.   If  these 
cottages  have  proved,  iis  they  no 
doubt  liave,  a  prufitahle  ><pci'Hhit'oi/i 
to  tlu'  State  us  well  as  a  great  boon 
to  the  troops,  is  it  not  inexcusable 
that  similar  buildings  have  not  been 
universally  raised?    Married  sol- 
diers       so  badly  at  the  hands  of 
the  GoTemraent,  that  respectable 
girls  are  cautioned  by  their  friends 
against  marriage  with  soldiers,  the 
result    being    that    men  marry 
prostitutes  ill  far  greater  numbers 
than  formerly,  whose  presence  is  au 
additional  aggi-avation  to  the  hard- 
ships of  respectable  women.  Sol- 
diers should  not  obtain  leave  to 
marry  any  but  respectahlo  women, 
and  men  already  married  without 
leave  should  on  no  account  obtain 
the  privileges  of  married  men  until 
inquiry  has  been  made  into  the 
character  of  the  women  they  have 
niarricd — a  precaution  which  is  fre- 
quently ni  gleeted,  especially  before 
the  sailing  uf  drafts  for  foreign 
service.     A  soldier   ouee  having 
been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
a  married  man,  the  State  should 
undertake  the  cost  of  moving  his 
wife  and  children  whet\  the  re"-i- 
meut  ifi  moved,  for,  in  consequence  of 
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the  mndb  greater  frequency  of  re- 
liefs now  than  in  former  times,  tin's 
is  often  so  heavy  a  drain  upon  the 
soldier's  pay  tliat  for  lonf^^  periods 
he  and  his  family  have  to  live  upon 
food  utterly  insiifficieiit  to  snsteia 
liealth. 

"We  cannot  liere  enter  apon  the 

delicate  and  difficult  question  of 
marriage  anions;  soldiers.  The  one 
great  ai'gunieut  against  it  is  the 
expense  entailed  upon  the  Stiitc; 


the  reasons  in  &yoar  of  its  peimis- 
sion  in  a  greater  ratio  than  at  pre- 
sent are  not  Ruoh  as  wo  ran  discuss 
these  columns.    We  would  en- 


in 


courage  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 

at  present;  bat  whether  the 

her  of  soldien  married  with  leave 

he  large  or  small,  tlio  men  and  their 
families  should  be  treated  well,  not 
badlj' — like  civilised  human  beings^ 
not  like  swine. 
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VlLLAQE  Jots  and  FsSTIVITtES. 

FOR   every  class   of  humanity  by  their  fairer  sisters  of  the  Chris- 

there  is  aitniotion  m  a  crowd,  turn  world.   The  latter  have  the 

Wlukterer  ma,j  be  the  oaiue  of  the  advaatoge  in  this  respect,  however, 

gathering,  i\  lu  flu  r  the  inaugura-  that  the  occasions  of  crowd-coUect- 

tion  of  a  pnblic  work,  calliti<;  to-  incf   in    Europe   are   much  more 

^ther  the  ma£rnnf<  s  of  a  district,  numerous  and  varied  than  in  the 

and  a  fashionable  ii»semblage ;  or  East.    For  reliq-ions  pnrposes  only 

a  race,  caliing  together  a  miscel-  can  the  maid  or  inatroa  of  Oudh 

laideoiis  collection  of  all  classes;  or  leore  her  Tillage  to  wander  to  the 

a  &8hionable  preacher,  who  ad-  scene  of  excitoment.   No  raoe,  or 

dresses  an  exclnsive  audience,  and  ball,  or  popular  exhibition,  is  a 

to  hear  •whom  the   liiLdier  classes  snfficicni  rxr'n'so  for  such  conduct, 

flock  together;  or  a  .stump  oi-aLor,  iieli<j^ion  oidy,  or  what  passes  for 

the  loved  of  the  s>iii.<rul''tffs^  who  such,  will  justify  so  nnusna)  a  step ; 

rejoices  to  find  himself  surrounded  and  to  this,  perhaps,  it  may  bo  at- 

by  a  greasy,  sweating  mnltitade  of  tribnted  that  Hhe  pilgrimages  to  the 

bard-banded  workers  and  earnest  shrines  of  the  Esst  are  so  popular 

listeners;  or  a  royal  or  imperial  sad  nniverssl   The  numbers  as* 

Drawing-room,  crowded  with  the  sembling  for  any  particular  purpose 

wealth  and  beauty  and  fashion  of  iti  Kni^land,  however  great  they  may 

a  nation  ; — all  these,  and  all  similar  a])pear,  are  trifling  in  comparison 

occasions  of  congregating  together,  with  tlic  vast  crowds  that  assemble 

and  ezeoses  for  so  doing,  are  dear  on  the  banks  of  the  Gknges,  or 

to  hnmanity  generally.    Man  is  at  the  sacred  city  of  Ajndnya^  in 

essentially  gregarions,  and  the  re*  Oudh. 

ligiouB  assemblao^es  of  TTitiduism  or  The  comparatively  modem  namo 

^fonlemism  are  not  less  dear  to  the  Oudh  is  a  corruf)tion  of  the  old 

villagers  of  Oudh,  than  the  ball,  ov  name  Ajudhya,  oil  which  tlto  exist- 

the  popular  preacbor,  or  the  well-  ing  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra, 

attaided  raoe  to  the  dwellers  in  the  was  the  ancient  capital,  and  is  in- 

towns  and  villages  of  Old  England,  differently  called  Ajudhya,  or  Ondh, 

The  very  flocking  together  in  masses  at  the  present  day.   Thore  was  a 

is  a  d(dight.    There  is  a  sentimciif  time,  2,500  rears  npro,  or  more, 

of  sceiri!^  and  being  seen  in   viiv  when,  from  tlial,  capital  eitv,  issued 

moral  nature,  for  which  phrenoio-  a  reforniei',  whobu  creetl  is  now  ]>ro- 

gists  should  reserve  a  separate  fessed  by  a  larger  number  of  dis- 

comer  of  the  brain.    All  people  oiples  than  that  adhering  to  any 

liave  it  alike,  and  the  more  nnso-  other  faith     His  name  was  Gotama 

phisticated  man  is,  the  stron^r  is  or  Gandma  Buddha,  the  founder  of 

the   sentiment.     Tli<>    fairer   and  the  Buddliist  ri  li<^ion.    IIo  was  a 

sol'ter  ])c>rtion  of  human  nature  are  reformer  of  the  old  tyi-annical  faith 

not  devoid  of  this  sentiment;  nay,  of  the  Brahmans,  and  preached, 

it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  amongst  much  that  was  good  and 

it  is  not  stronger  in  the  female  bad,  this  daring  doctrine,  that  sli 

than  in  the  msle  breast.   Certain  men  were  equal  whatever  their 

it  is  that  the  grand  occasions  of  caste,  and  that  the  pretensions  of 

gathering  together  in  tlie  East  are  the  Brahmans  were  witlK)nt  foun- 

as  well  attended  hv  the  females  of  dation.    His  svstem  of  reli<noT).  in 

XHorUiern  India,     those  of  Kurope  a  form  more  or  less  corrupt,  extenda 
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over  Tliibet,  China,  .lap.iu,  Nepaul, 
Siam,  liuruuiU  and  Ceylon,  at  the 
present  day,  although  it  hBB  long 
been  almost  extirpated  from  India 
proper. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  on  acconnt 
of  Buddha  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Oudh  flock  to  Ajudhya  in  April  and 
October.  The  town  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  tlic  Mosloin  ])ortion  of  tho 
p<>]>ulaliuiK  for  it  abounds  in  liindu 
temples  filk'd  with  idols  ;  but  to  the 
Hindus,  who  form  thu  great  major- 
ity of  the  people,  it  is  more  sacred 
than  JeruBalem  was  to  the  old 
Christian  Crusaders.  They  believe 
that  Vishnu  himself,  in  some  of 
his  nnmerooB  incarnations,  lived  in 
Ajudhya,  and,  from  its  neighbonr^* 
hood,  ascended  to  heaven  a^ain ; 
whilst  Rama,  the  p^f^nt  hero  of 
Oudh,  the  man-god  of  the  Hindus, 
the  central  tigure  in  the  vast  heroic 
poem  called  the  J/nhJauat,  lived 
and  died  in  Ajudhya.  So  bacred 
is  the  town  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
millions  of  tmsting  Hindus,  to  die 
in  Ajudliya  is  to  get  a  passport  at 
once  to  eternal  happiness;  and  to 
bathe  in  its  waters,  and  make  an 
oti'ering  at  any  of  its  nomerons 
shrines,  is  to  receive  pardon  for  all 
past  otiences,  and  the  immediate 
favoui-  of  the  almighty  Urahm 
himself. 

Invested,  then,  with  sueli  sanctity 
in  their  eyes,  it  is  not  wondi-rful 
that  the  approach  of  the  great 
annual  occasions  of  gathering  to- 
gether at  the  temples  of  Ajudhya 
is  the  signal  for  commotion  and 
preparation  in  every  village  in 
Oadh,  For  a  fortnight  before,  the 
roads  are  crowded  with  families 
singing  reli'j'ons  hymns  as  they 
travel  alone  joyously  towards  the 
holy  city,  (  hi  foot,  on  tiie  baeks  ul" 
elephants,  eaniels,  bullocks,  butJ'a- 
loes,  hor,ses,  ponies,  and  donkeys, 
tliey  wander  on,  sleeping  and  cook- 
ing in  a  grove,  by  the  side  of  a 
weO,  near  the  road;  and  nsnallj 
trayelliog  either  by  moonlight,  or 
in  tibe  early  morning,  or  in  the 


evening.    No  one  who  has  read  of 
the  Jews  going  up  annually  to  their 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  can  fiul  to  be 
stmck  with  the  resemblance ;  and 
often  and  often  may  the  obserrer 
see  little  parties  exactly  like  tlioee 
figured  by  the  old  painters,  when 
they  wished  to  represent  the  flisrht 
of  Joseph   and   his    family  frnm 
Judea  to  Egypt — the  mother  aud 
the  little  one  on  an  ass,  and  the 
father   trudging    along,    stick  in 
hand,  by  their  side,  the  cottunie 
of  all  three  precisely  similar  to 
that  represented  in  the  old  paint- 
ings.  TO  judge  by  the  nnmbeis 
yisible  on  tne  road,  one  would  sap- 
pose  the  whole  population  ww 
migrating ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case.    Erom  four  to  eight  hun- 
dred  thousand  may  assemble  at 
Ajudhya,  not  more.   Arrived  there, 
the  scene  is  as  that  of  a  ^-ic'^antic  fair. 
Tents  and  booths  of  vvwy  descriiu 
tion  ;  animals  of  all  kimls  in  im- 
mense numbers,  from  the  lordly 
elephant  to  the  humble  donkey; 
men,  women,  and  children;  thou* 
sands  of  monkeys,  for  the  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood  swarm  with 
them ;  sellers  of  cloth  of  every  hue, 
displaying  their  wares;  jug^lcRi, 
mountebanks,  and  rrvpsies ;  dirty- 
lookinir  fakirs  with  matted  hair, 
mud-daubtMl,    and    fiices  liiileous 
with  streaks  of  paint ;  palanquins, 
and  native  conveyances  of  every 
size  and  colour — black,  red,  yello^', 
blue,  green,  and  white,— drawn  bj 
buffaloes,  or  bullocks,  or  ponies,  or 
donkeys,  or  horses,  or  men ;  women 
with,  red  or  blue  la  ad-dresses  aad 
sheets  worn  like  sha%vls,  and  otheff 
enveloped  in  white  drapery  from 
head  to  f<^ot ;  men  witli  tnrl>ans 
and  head-dresses  of  every  material, 
of  every  size,    of  every  colour; 
children  covered  with  cloth  of  gold, 
or  glittering  spangles,  or  party- 
coloured  coats,  or  else  altogetliar 
naked ; — all  these  made  up  a  floene 
of  the  strangest  eflfbct  and  cbt- 
racter,  such  as,  out  of  India,  can* 
not  be  seen  anywhere,  Beligio>^ 
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lias  nominally  brought  this  im- 
menfie  assembly  together;  but  to 
juidge  by  the  hearfy  yelling  and 
screaming,  the  wrangling,  an<l  traf- 
ficking, C'lmfTfrini;  tliat  }^oos 
on,  the  word}'  disjmtrs  and.  shrill 
clamour,  and  soft  ogling,  and  softer 
interchange  of  amorous  dalliance 
amidst  tlie  crowd,  there  is  very 
little  religion  in  the  assembly,  or 
tho  people  "who  compose  it ;  far 
more  of  worldlv  thouLrlits  and 
ways  of  enjoyment  and  pursuit  of 
plcuBfiure.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
satnxnalia.  Men  that  have  been 
under  restraint  all  the  year,  here 
unburthcn  themselves  of  all  re- 
straint ;  women  that  have  been  shut 
lip,  or  strictly  watched  for  many 
long  months,  listen  to  the  tender 
praises  of  strangers,  and,  with 
nntteriug  hearts,  jostle  lingeringly 
through  the  crowd. 

The  bathing  to  be  performed  at 
the  river,  here  a  sacred  stream,  and 
the  otl'erinirs  to  be  made  at  ilio 
temple,  w  hich  vary  of  course  with 
the  dronmstancesof  the  donors,  are 
by  no  means  the  only  religions  ex- 
ercises in  which  the  crowds  indulge 
at  the  October  meeting.  And  here 
I  may  remark  that  the  bathinc:  of 
the  masses  in  the  river  is  conducted 
with  a  degree  of  decorum  and  de- 
cency wluch  would  put  Bamsgate 
and  Mai^te  to  the  blush,  or  even 
the  less  promiscuous  assemblages  of 
Dunkercpic  and  nicppo. 

On  the  roads  and  in  public  places 
suitable  for  the  exhibition,  a  sort  of 
miracle  play,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  that  delighted  our  ancestors 
when  the  clergy,  and  clerks,  and 
choristers  exerted  themselves  to 
teach  i\\v  facts  of  Bible  history 
to  the  unlettered  bv  ocular  exhibi- 
tions,  not  always  of  the  most  de- 
corous character,  is  performed  to 
illustrate  the  facts  of  tiie  great  con- 
test between  Bama^  king  of  Oadh, 
and  Rawana,  king  of  Ceylon,  who 
ran  off  with  Rama's  wife,  Seeta. 
This  event,  with  its  consequent 
battles,  &c.i  constitutes,  as  1  have 


already  said,  the  subject  of  the 
MahahlMratf  one  of  the  great  heroic 
]x)em8  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Uiad  of 

India, 

A  loftv  stance  is  erected  some  20 
feet  high,  on  which  Rama  and  Seeta, 
and  Rama's  brother,  Luckshmau,  are 
aeen  seated  in  all  the  splendour  of 
tinsel  and  gUttering  gauds.  The 
people  stand  round  in  thousands, 
often  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  ele- 
phants, horses,    camels,  bullocks. 
<fec.,  mixed  up  with  tliem  in  a  way 
that,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  looks 
dangerous  and  almost  api)alling. 
On  the  side  of  the  stage  opposite  to 
Rama  and  Seeta  is  a  huge  paste- 
board figure  of  colossal  proportions, 
intendeil  to  represent  Rawana,  and 
crowded  round  the  throne  of  llama 
are  miscellaneous  groups  of  actors, 
masked,   monkey-faced,   hideous ; 
some  anned  with  bows  and  arrows, 
others  with  clubs  and  maces.  After 
much  preliminary  matter  and  many 
delays — for  Hindu  crowds  are  the 
most  patient  of  crowds,  and  wdl  sit 
hours  in  expectation — ^Bama  retires 
for  a  little,  and,  on  his  return,  finds 
that  Seeta.  is  not  to  be  found ;  and 
now  begins  the  active,  energetic 
part  of  the  performance.  Rama, 
Avith  a  deprree  of  energy  quite  incon- 
sistent with  his  royal  ILindu  charac- 
ter, rushes  here  and  there,  fhming, 
raging,  jumping,  camcolling,  abus- 
ing, and  flourishing  about,  in  a  way 
that  delights  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  spectators. 

At  length  he  gets  information 
from  a  kind  friend,  Hunooman, 
general  of  an  army  of  apes,  that  his 
wife  has  been  carried  otf  by  the 
giant  Bawana,  who  stands  stolid 
and  immovable  beforo  him.  T?ama 
tunis  upon  liawuna,  and,  slapping 
his  heels  against  his  thighs  as  he 
advances,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
highly  threatening  gesture,  he 
marches  forward  as  if  disposed  to 
annihilate  the  giant.  And  now  the 
war  begins.  Rama  summons  his 
forces,  all  except  tlu^  nicmkey-faced 
followers,  who  surround  his  throne. 
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and  they  too,  with  tiireaiening  ges* 
torOf  adyance  towards  the  giant. 
And  now  appear  the  forces  of  the 
Ceylon  ra\nslier,  who  beat  l)ack 
Kama  and  his  army.  Great  is  the 
acritation,  great  tlif  excitojm'iit 
ainoiigtJt  the  crowd.  This  in,  in  fact, 
the  moat  eszoiting  point  in  the  con* 
test,  and  as  the  heads  at  Epsom 
turn  to  see  the  horses  croaaang  the 
road  or  rounding  the  comer,  so  do 
all  eyes  at  Ajndhya  follow  Kama 
audliis  discnmtitrd  l■ollo^vorH fleeing 
before  the  giuut  and  his  foreign 
forces.  The  huge  paste-board  iigure 
is  advanced,  to  the  wonder  of  inno- 
cent villagers  who  have  never  seen 
the  play  hofore,  and  who  sigh  as 
they  say,  '  It  is  well  to  have  lived 
to  see  this  day.'  Their  loftiest 
imaginations  never  dreamt  of  any- 
thing half  so  grand,  half  so  sublime, 
as  that  which  they  actually  see  be- 
fore them  then.  They  sigh,  and  take 
anofhor  dose  of  their  favourite  spices 
to  chew,  as  the  sailor  chews  his 
qnid,  and  they  exclaim,  'Waw, 
waw,  but  it  is  wonderful.* 

Tredition,  to  them  religion,  says 
tint  it  was  by  the  aid  of  Hnnooman, 
general  of  the  monkey  army,  that 
Rama  succeeded  in  defeating  Ra- 
wana,  and  reeaptnrin<^  the  fascina- 
ting beeta.  lie  now,  therefore,  as 
the  nert  stage  of  this  important 
masque,  goes  off  to  ask  the  aid  of 
Hnnooman,  and  the  monkey-faced 
warriors  who  have  been  look  in^'-oii  n  11 
the  while  are  called  into  uetivi' (!xer- 
tiou.  Hideous, in thi'irmoiikey-faced 
masks,  beyond  uuytliiug  that  panto- 
mimee  in  the  best  regulated  theatres 
can  prodnce  at  Chnstmas,  they  ad- 
vance, with  their  king  at  their  head, 
to  iho  Ruecmir  of  Rama  and  his 
diseomhted  warriors.  TeTTibleit?  the 
conflict — dire  the  vt  llinir — hideous 
the  uproar.  Borne  back  and  boriio 
forward  by  the  varying  fortones  of 
the  day,  the  two  parties  alternately 
advance  and  retreat.  Arrows  are 
infixed  in  the  gigantic  pasteboard 
hgore  of  Kawana,  until  it  resembles 


a  vast  pincushion.  The  excitement 
is  waxing  awfbl,  when  the  party  of 

Rama  carries  eveiything  irresistibly 
before  it,  and  the  day  is  finally  won. 
Ceylon  is  left  in  flames  ;  Seeta  is 
recovered  in  triumph  and  joins 
Rama  upon  tlieir  exalted  throne, 
where,  in  tinsel  and  spangles  more 
sparkling  than  ever,  Rama,  and  his 
wife  and  brother,  lord  it  bravely. 
Last  scene  of  all,  the  gigantic  paste- 
hoard  llawana  is  dashed  to  the 
ground  and  trodden  under  foot  with 
an  energy  and  a  vehemence  that 
show  how  the  trinmph  of  the  great 
hero,  the  man-god  king  of  Oudh, 
and  the  confusion  and  death  of  his 
enemv,  the  forfMcrn  raWsher,  have 
deliq-hted  the  hearts  of  theatteidive 
audience.  .  Sometimes  he  is  set  on 
fire  and  thus  destroyed. 

The  bathing,  the  offerings  in  the 
temple,  the  great  saturnalia  of  the 
mystery  of  Rama  and  Rawana, 
having  been  completed  in  four  or 
five  days,  the  villager  now  begins 
to  prepare  for  the  journey  home- 
wards. Again  the  road  presets  the 
same  animated  spectacle  as  before. 
The  parties  journey  along  nnging 
and  chatting  during  the  moon-lit 
night,  and  in  the  early  morning  and 
evening,  usually  resting'  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  When  the  village 
home  has  been  at  length  attained, 
the  peasant  and  his  family  have 
themes  for  conversation  to  last  them 
for  many  a  long  day  afterwards, 
besides  havinprthe  fomforfahle  con- 
viction in  their  luiuds  that  they 
have  performed  an  act  of  religious 
devotion  which  most  obtain  for 
them  the  fovonr  of  heaven.  Those 
who  have  made  the  jonmey  are  the 
villaLre  heroes  and  heroines  for  the 
half-year  ensuing.  They  speak  dic- 
tatorially  of  foreign  manners  and 
customs.  They  have  collected  a 
whole  hodget  of  news  at  Ajndhya, 
and,  shoold  their  aoqxudntanoe  with 
anything  eztraoidimury  be  doubted 
for  the  next  six:  inoTitlis,  flicy  put 
down  the  doubter  with  the  stem 
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Tebiike^  *HaveI  not  jnsfeoome&om 
Ajudhya?  Do  yon  think  I  don't 
Imow?' 

But  life  would  be  joyU'ss  to  a  very- 
large  class  annually  who  caimot  \:o 
to  the  «rreai  fair,  if  there  were  no 
othei'  remarkable  festivities  but  the 
faalf'yeairly  satomalia  at  the  holy 

There  are  few  ^nllages  whici  1 1 1 a  vc 
not  POTTio  |[rreat  man's  house  in  their 
7TK>r  ^  immediate  or  more  remote 
j)rox!jaaity,  and  all  the  occasions  of 
festival  making  at  the  groat  man's 
honse  are  likewise  occasions  of  tiU 
lege  fSBstivity. 

There  is  ina  little  hamlet  of  Suf- 
terp^nge,  for  inetanco,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Oudh,  at  some  distance 
from  the  new  high  road,  encom> 
passed  with  its  own  fields  and 
mango-grovea,  far  away  from  the 
Inisy  hnm  of  cities,  and  seldom  wit- 
nessing anythin^^  in  its  own  bazaar 
more  exciting  than  the  wordy  dis- 
putes between  tlit.'  two  old  villag'c 
sages,  Deokully  and  Chedy,  who  cau 
f^ree  upon  nothing  bnt  to  dispnte 
upon  ererything ;  or  the  imposing 
^)ectacle  of  a  police  authority  riding 
through,  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  mounted  sowars  -  n  j^poctacle 
that  brincfs  every  child  able  to  walk 
to  the  doors,  and  opens  every  luoutli 
and  every  pair  of  eyes  in  the  village. 

Even  in  Snflergnnge  there  is  a 
whisper  that  niighty  tidings  are  in 
the  wind.  The  rajah's  wife  in  the 
great  castle  four  miles  away  is  about 
to  present  her  lord  and  master  with 
a  new  scion  of  their  noble  house  j 
and  the  village  astrologer  has  made 
np  his  mind  that,  if  one  or  two  eon* 
tmgcnciesoccnr,  very  likely  to  occur, 
it  will  be  a  son.  And  then,  being 
a  son,  what  a  festival  there  w  ill  be  ! 
What  a  frathering  of  j^^reat  folks  ! 
wiiat  a  distribution  of  largesse  1 
what  an  exhibition  of  fireworks, 
and  what  a  persevermg  heatin|^  of 
itnn-toms  and  sounding  of  all  kinds 
of  musical  insimments  will  en.snt; ! 
£lafiergunge  can  hardly  draw  its 


breath  in  the  violent  antUnpation  of 

such  doings.  Every  one  laiows  the 
rajah  has  been  making  eamest  inter- 
cession with  heaven  for  a  son  for 
many  months.  ]le  luis  showerod 
blebsini^.s  upon  travellers,  and  dis- 
tributed alms,  and  sent  pilgrimagen 
to  holy  places,  and  made  oflforings, 
and  now,  after  the  declarative  enun- 
ciation of  the  astrologer  (in  which 
the  iftt  will  bt'  aUof^eiher  forgotten 
should  it  prove  a  son,  and  be  remem- 
bered only  in  case  a  daughter  makes 
her  appearance)  the  village  corn- 
muni^  has  filially  made  np  its  mind 
that  a  son  and  heir  to  the  r^ah 
will  certainly  be  bom.  It  was  re- 
6er\''cd  for  rln^  V4^ry  year  to  witness 
tliis  wonderful  event,  it  wai»  re- 
served for  this  generation  ;  and  wise 
heads  are  shaken  and  lon^  beards 
wagged  in  village  commnmties  and 
at  ^^atherings  of  pnnchayets  or 
brotherhoods,  in  eennest  colloquy  as 
to  the  consequences. 

At  length,  when  the  village  popu- 
lace was  one  morning  rousing  itself 
from  sleep,  the  sound  of  guns,  fired 
off  at  the  rajah's  palace,  annonnoed 
to  listening  Oudh  that  a  son  was 
bom.  The  astrologer  who  was  so 
happy  in  his  prediction  walks  as  a 
tnim  conscious  of  science  and  eom- 
m linings  with  the  powei*s  of  the 
stars.  He  knew  it  would  bo  so— 
he  knew  it  would  be  so  from  the 
beginning.  He  had  always  said  so. 
Tlie  villagers  h^r,  believe,  and 
tremble  ai  his  knowledge. 

Little  real  work  was  done  that 
day  in  Suftergunge,  or  for  six  days 
after  indeed,  such  was  the  excitement, 
sndi  the  hurrying  to  and  fro,  such 
the  eager  desire  of  all  parties  to 
hear  the  news  as  to  the  wonderful 
things  that  were  beincf  done  at  the 
rajah's.  1  lorscnicn,  in  hot  haste, 
it  was  known,  had  ridden  oil"  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  to  proclaim 
the  news  to  the  rajah's  distant 
relatives.  Tents,  and  extempore 
booths  of  bandjoo,  and  flags  and 
poles  for  banners  and  bannerets  and 
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streamers,  were  being  erected ;  and 
such  inconceivable  quantities  of 

sweetmeats  were  being  prepared 
that  thrifty  housewives  in  Sufter^ 
gnnge  shook  their  heads  doubtingly 
at  the  stilt  Istlcs  they  heard  from 
villaf^e  gossips,  exclaiming,  *Wah, 
wall ! '  Expeetntion  was  on  tiptoe, 
whilst  hour  alt'  i  hour  Lrnns  con- 
tinned  to  proclumi  to  all  sviiom  it 
might  concern,  and  more  whom  it 
did  not^  that  a  flon  was  bom. 

Such  was  the  want  of  bands  at 
the  palace^  that  even  from  Softer* 
gange,  to  say  nothing  of  nearer 
Tilli^;efly  all  who  wei^*  esqiert  in 
bower*making  and  bamboo-work, 
and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  devices, 
were  eatrorly  sought  for  and  en- 
gau"('d,  whilst  it  was  whispered  that 
cunning  ciuftsmen  of  celebrity  had 
been  hurriedly  suinmuncd  from 
Lucknow  to  superintend  the  pre- 
parationB.  Here  was  surely  enough 
for  village  gossip— excitement^  and 
to  spare,  for  quiet  cottagers  and 
garmlouB  tongues. 

One  feature  of  contrast,  striking 
contrast,  betwe^  such  fetes  in 
Oudli  and  scenes  of  rustic  jollity  in 
EiiL^^land— harvest-homes  and  such 
like — is  remarkable.  There  can  he 
no  8uch  gatherings  of  Anf^-lo- Saxons 
or  Celts  without  an  irameu.su  amouju 
of  drunkenness,  in  Oudh  occa- 
sional instances  of  drunkenness  will 
be  witnessed,  but  they  are  quite  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  The  arrack* 
shop  is,  happily,  neither  indispen* 
sable  to  the  rural  community,  as 
the  public-honse  is  in  England ; 
nor  is  it.  when  established,  that 
place  of  common  resort  which  its 
prototype  in  Enarland  has  become. 
IntoxicAtinf,'  drugs  —  chiefly  pre- 
parations from  the  hemp-plant — 
are  smoked  and  eaten ;  but  the 
slaves  of  tiiese  habits  are  few  in* 
deed  when  compared  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  are  uni* 
▼ersally  held  in  detestation.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  victams  of  the  fire* 
water  and  its  concomitant  stimu- 
lants belong  to  the  lowest  classes  and 


oastes^-aA  additional  reason  for  tiie 
respectable  portion  of  the  oomma- 
nity  to  despise  them.   True,  brandj 

is  not  unknown  to  some  of  ilie 
wealthier  natives  in  Oudh,  but  veiy 
few  indeed  indulge  in  it  to  exoesBi 

as  yet. 

As  t  lie  day  wears  on,  the  villagers 
of  Suttcrgunge  begin  to  prepare 
for  journeying  to  the  rajah's 
mansion,  in  order  to  witness  the 
evening  ^aetivities.  Holiday  saiti 
are  taken  out^  Children's  heads  are 
decked  in  ttnseUoovered  caps,  aad 
prettily  variegated  dresses,  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  are  displayed 
by  women,  old  and  young — the 
latter  showini^  no  little  coquetry  in 
conccalinf,'  only  s.>  much  of  the 
face  as  sluill  make  the  part  of  it  ex- 
hibited all  the  more  attractive.  Ail 
(lay  vi.siturs  have  been  ai'riving,  and 
by  the  evening  a  miscellaneoiis 
assortment  of  elephants,  camelt, 
horses,  oxen,  donkeys  and  bufiUoes 
has  been  congregated  together, 
which  makes  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  house  present  the  appearance 
of  a  fair.  The  gaudy  trappings  of 
the  elephants  arc  lyircr  nboiit  in 
various  directions,  wliiist  the  hui:» 
sagacious  animals  are  calmly  niuncli- 
inntheir  evcnini^  meal — occasionally 
aliirined  for  a  moment  by  the  sharp 
shrill  cry  of  one  of  their  number, 
alarmed  by  some  horse  drawtng  too 
near  him.  The  variegated  housings 
of  the  horses  too  are  on  the  grow 
—every  saddle  red  and  ydhnr,  or 
some  other  equally  bright  colours, 
and  so  made  as  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  conch  at  ni<jfht,  when  nnfoMoJ. 
The  horses  themselves,  iieinhinc 
and  pawing,  are  tied  by  their-  hind 
logs  to  stakes  at  some  distance, 
whilst  their  heads  arc  made  fa^t  in 
front,  thus  allowing  them  but  httle 
liberty  of  looomotion-^but  they  sre 
accustomed  to  it— 4md  showeveiy 
sign  of  contentment  with  their  lot 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  well, 
the  oxen  are  congregated,— finely 
proportioned,  stately  brahmany 
bulls  and  bullocks  and  cows,  all  in 
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peaeeM  haniiony,  their  shonlders 

ornamented  with  the  heavy  mass 
of  flesh,  called  the  hump,  wliiih 
gives  them  so  distinctive  a  eharacter, 
Thej  are  all  chewinL^'  the  cud,  or 
grazing,  or  eatmg  their  eveoiiig 
meal  of  com  and  puke,  or  chopped 
straw,  under  the  carts  which  they 
have  drawn  all  day.  Here  are  no 
visitors  to  the  rajah  but  well-to-do 
people,  and  the  sorrier  specinu  ns  of 
tho  bovine  race,  with  lanky  inubs, 
and  protruding  ribs,  and  sore  necks, 
are  not  to  be  seen.  Cooking  is 
going  on  all  around.  Each  little 
parfy  has  made  for  itself  a  fireplace 
of  mm},  consisiinq-  of  tAVO  little 
heaj)s  simply,  or  of  a  small  semi- 
circiilar  wall,  within  which  the  lire 
of  sticks  is  kindled,  and,  on  the  top, 
the  Teasel  of  rice  or  <2Aa{{,  in  one 
place,  and,  in  another,  the  never- 
ftaling  curry.  The  rajah's  serrants, 
too,  in  flnmin<T  crimson  liveries,  are 
distribu  t  i  ii  s  weetin  eats  anion  gKt 
the  crowd,  from  trays  carried  lor 
them  by  willing  volunteers.  Sounds 
of  music  and  singing  come  from  the 
adjoining  court-yard  in  front  of  the 
nyah's  honse,  and  guns  fired  during 
the  eveninq^  more  than  once  canse 
the  assombled  crowds  to  start. 

lu  all  tliis  there  is  enough  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  visitors 
from  Snftergunge  for  a  time ;  and,* 
as  they  wander,  amongst  the  cle- 
pliants,  or  look  at  the  horses  from 
H  safe  distance,  or  critically  scan 
the  oxen,  and  discuss  their  relative 
merits,  or  meet  theii*  I'ellow-villagers 
in  ont-of-the-way  parts  of  the  en- 
campment, or  partake  of  the  rajah's 
hospitality,  or  assist  a  stranger  to 
tie  up  a  refractory  donkey,  or  cn- 
gacre  in  conversation  with  some  of 
the  new  comers  to  the  prospects 
of  the  harvest,  or  peep  into  the  half- 
open  tents  ooonpied  by  the  better 
cuss  of  retainers  and  their  fiunilies, 
or  admire  the  lamps  twiid^ling  on 
the  great  fjatcway  that  leads  into 
the  court-yard,  the  lamps  liaving 
jnst  been  lit,  or  woiuU-r  at  the  dis- 
play of  streamers  and  llags, — there 


is  no  want  of  objects  to  arrest  the 

eye  or  engage  the  attention  of  the 
little  sti-aggUng  parties  from  Snf« 

tergunfje. 

As  dai-kiif.-.-^  ^L•t8  in,  tlio  fu-es  and 
illiiiiiinaiiuns  give  adduiuual  in« 
terest  to  the  scene,  whilst  at  one 
moment  the  straggling  commnnity 
of  outsiders  is  startled  1  the  ap- 
pearance nf  !t  rocket  shooting  up, 
clear  and  swift  and  straight,  into 
the  sky.  It  is  the  signal  for  a 
display  of  fireworks  that,  to  the 
▼iliagers  of  Snftergunge,  is  one  of 
the  most  amasing  and  beantifol 
scenes  they  ever  witnessed.  As 
wheels  of  tire  and  stars,  and  dis- 
charires  of  roekL-ts  frlitl<^'r  in  the 
darkness,  nuule  deeper  and  blacker 
by  the  temporary  glare,  the  vil- 
lagers  are  lost  in  admiration — ^thoy 
exclaim  *wah  !  wah ! '  more  heartily 
and  enet^etically  than  before, — they 
ern:^e,  wonder,  admire,  and  tremble, 
and  all  this  lime,  from  the  court- 
yard within  the  great  gate,  itself  a 
wonderful  blaze  of  light  to  village 
eyes,  innocent  and  ignorant  of 
street  lamps  and  lighted  shops,  and 
all  the  brilliancy  of  cities  by  nighty 
sounds  of  music  and  tlie  eternal 
tom-tom,  and  a  brass  band  hastily 
summoned  from  Luckuovv  lor  the 
occasion,  exerting  itself  to  the 
utmost^  and  saccessfiil  in  making 
noises  that  sound  harmonious  to 
the  confiding  public,  all  keep  the 
eai  s  uf  t  he  villa<:!:er«  as  well  employed 
in  woncieruiLr  attention,  ns  their 
eyes  are  with  the  glittering  bril- 
liancy of  the  fireworks.  Mighty  is 
the  din,  great  the  uproar,  astound- 
ing the  magniticeiioe,  and  as  the 
visitor  from  Suftergunge  munches 
the  sweetmeats  provided  by  the 
rajah's  liberality,  he  wonders 
whether  the  world  besides  can 
fomish  a  scene  of  such  magnifi- 
cence, or  a  festival  of  such  astound- 
ing interest. 

And  meantime  within  the  court- 
yard, what  has  beinc^  sfoinni;  on  ? 
We  have  hitherto  oidy  been  looking 
on  as  outsiders.     We  have  been 
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amongst  the  vulgar.  This  is  the 
sanctum  to  which  ordinary  TiUagers 
are  not  admitted.  The  guard  at 
the  gate  will  allow  none  to  pass 
but  those  who  have  some  warrant 
of  respectability,  such  as  our  poor 
villagers  from  Snftergunge  cannot 
procTtre.  £b  must  be  a  retainer 
of  a  relative  of  the  foniily,  or  a  man 
of  substance,  or  an  invited  guest  to 
pass  the  tliivshold. 

That  threshold  itself  is  orna- 
mented and  enlightened  with  small 
brilliant  lamps,  both  inside  and  ont^ 
with  a  profnsiou  of  oil  and  light 
that  shows  how  liberal  have  been 
the  rajah's  provision  for  the  great 
festival.  This  is  not  all  however. 
Trellis-work  in  arches  and  bowers, 
and  passages  of  bamboo  decorated 
with  taste,  and  yet  all  of  the  most 
simple  vegetaUe  productions,  bave 
been  thrown  up  ^N^ithin  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  ^;pace  of  time,  find 
here  too  arc  lamps  of  variegated 
colours,  and  devices  of  cmming 
artificers  of  all  kinds,  lit  np  in 
yarions  ways,  whilst  torches  are 
waved  abont  and  throw  their  yellow 
smoky  glare  upon  the  countenances 
of  the  crowd.  \VTiat  with  tlio  firing 
of  guns,  and  the  snit^ll  of  the  oil, 
and  the  smoke  of  tho  blazing 
torches,  and  the  steam  of  the  crowi^ 
the  nose  of  the  &8tidions  visitor 
from  London  or  Paris  would  he 
sensibly  and  not  agreeably  afl'Lcted 
by  the  fumes  within ;  but  tho 
people  of  Oudh.  hi^^li  and  low,  are 
not  so  sensitive  or  so  nice,  and  caro 
little  for  smells. 

The  brass  band  from  Imoknow  is 
the  great  feature  of  attraction — the 
ruling  point  of  interest  for  tho 
prestmt.  Tlieir  performiinee  would 
not  ]irt>bably  be  tolei-ated  in  the 
least  fastidious  of  European  water- 
ing-places as  a  snbstitate  for  amuse> 
ment,  but  they  pass  muster  in 
Oudh,  and  few  of  the  assembled 
crowds  have  probably  heard  any- 
thing bettor  in  the  way  of  nuisie. 

The  decorations  leading  from  the 
gateway  in  arches  and  bowers,  and 


a  sort  of  open  verandah  of  bamboo 

trellis-work,  conduct  the  visitor  to 
the  house,  the  int(^rior  of  which  is 
of  white  plaster  nicely  polished,  so 
as  to  bear  no  remote'  resemblance 
to  white  marble.  The  outside  walls 
are  dingy  and  neglected,  bat  once 
on  the  steps,  the  visitor  sees  that 
the  house  is  one  of  some  preten- 
sions, and  that  the  pillars  and 
semicireiilar  arches,  and  orna- 
mented ceilings,  even  of  the  ve- 
randa! is,  give  promise  of  better 
things  within,  ux  this  however  he  is 
deceived.  The  galleries  and  veran- 
dahs, the  pillars  and  external  arches 
are  tho  best  of  it.  The  rooms 
within,  to  western  eyes,  are  small 
and  inconvenient,  however  richly 
they  may  be  decorated. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the 
principal  part  of  the  festival  is  held 
in  a  spacious  hall  or  verandah 
opening  out  fi*om  the  front  Btcp«*, 
enclosed  on  three  sides,  open  on 
the  fourth,  lofty  and  t)f  line  pro- 
portions. The  white  marUe-like 
pillat  and  Moorish-looking  arches, 
and  imamented  ceihng,  have  all 
clmnie  eristic  and  striking  features 
of  interest  in  themselves  to  the 
visitor  from  the  far  west.  Above, 
a  wooden  gallery  runs  round  on 
two  sides,  from  which  doors  open— 
gallery  and  doors  by  no  means  in 
keeping  with  the  fine  proportions 
of  the  hall. 

f*  is  not,  however,  the  propor- 
lion.s  of  the  ball  itself,  or  the  tine 
pilhirs,  or  i  icr  ai"ches,  that  attract 
attention  no\7.  A  brilliant  chande- 
lier of  gaudy  and,  to  European 
eyes,  tinselled  and  unreal  richness, 
is  suspended  from  the  root",  lamps 
of  red  an<l  blue  and  gieen  glass 
are  attached  to  tlu;  walls,  whilst  tho 
blaze  of  light  fiom  the  torches  and 
the  ilhmunation  without,  glares 
thi'oagh  the  entire  hall. 

Here  the  lajah  is  seated,  or 
mther  luxuriously  reclines  to  wit- 
ness the  dancing  of  the  nautch- 
girls,  to  smoke  his  hookah,  and  to 
receive  the    fchcitalions    of  liis 
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family  and  relatives,  and  friends. 
From  the  place  where  he  reclines 
he  ca&  see  the  fireworks  going  on 
Avitliont^  he  looking  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowds  assembled  ?n  the 
court-yard  below.  The  nantch- 
girls  are  accompanied  as  usual  by 
^eir  own  nmsicians,  who,  with 
tom-tom  and^tamhonrines,  and  a 
kind  of  gnitar,  keep  time  to  the 
dancers'  evolutions— their  mnaic, 
nTid  fliat  of  thebras.s  h-.ind,  seeming 
bv  no  means  to  disturb  or  iucom- 
mo<l»-'  v'drh  other. 

Kor  are  ihe  dances  by  any  means 
the  only  amnsements  of  the  oc- 
casion, as  presented  in  the  great 
haH.  Buffoons  and  mimics  are  as 
much  prized  now  in  the  Tah'opfdaTi's 
assemblies  ns  tbey  w  vrv  in  tlie  lialls 
of  the  English  bui  ons  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago.  One  clever 
fellow  will  present  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent characters  fall  of  broad 
buffoonery,  whilst  two  or  three, 
■vv1k>  fT-avel  in  company,  act  some 
little  flrania,  ot"  Avliich  the  interest 
centres  tor  the  most  part  in  the 
jests.  Quick-witted  repartee  ronses 
the  enervated  oriental  chief  fK)m 
his  lethargy,  and  he  distributes  his 
largesse  widely  on  such  occasions 
whe?i  pleased.  ^fen  exhibit  here, 
too,  as  ehsewhert',  how  many 
monkey-like  contortions  the  human 
body  is  capable  of.  The^T  will  tie 
themselves  in  knots,  and  nntie 
themselves  with  a  facility  that 
argues  little  for  the  stability  of 
their  bones ;  whilst  crirls  of  no 
mean  pretensions  as  to  ioini  and 
c  ountenance,  will  du  the  like,  giv- 
ing an  adrenal  and  feaiM  in* 
teiest  to  the  scene,  hy  holding 
naked  swords  between  their  teeth, 
and  under  their  arms,  and  beneath 
their  bent  knees,  and,  in  fact,  in  all 
sorts  of  out-of-the-way  and  unheard- 
of  positions  whilst  tumbUug  and 
jumping.  When  to  all  this  is 
added  the  swallowing  of  knives,  the 
oharming  of  snakes,  and  the  jump- 
ing through  hoops,  etc.,  it  will  bo 
seen  that  there  is  no  lack  of  varied 


amusement,  such  as  it  is,  in  tho 
great  hall  of  the  rajah^s  abode,  on 
this  joy^l  occasion.   It  is  not  for 

one  poor  night  onlj,  however,  iJiat 
th(!  festival  continues.  The  rajah 
is  a  Hindu,  and  for  six  nip-hts  tlie 
firewoiks  i/lare  find  tlu'  L':uub  ure 
fired,  and  the  mutiiu  lesimnds,  and 
the  plays  oontinne.  For  mx.  days 
the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the 
n^ah's  residence  is  a  fair,  and  no 
woniler  that  our  poor  villncrfrs  from 
Sufterg-unge,  worn  out  with  the 
constant  excitement,  and  the  ever 
new  delights  of  illumiijations,  fire- 
works, d^fening  explosions,  equally 
deafening  music,  and  all  the  other 
details  ot  the  great  festival,  wonder 
in  their  inmost  souls,  wlien  It  is  all 
over,  if  the  whole  world  besides 
could  exhibit  such  a  scene;  wonder 
and  decide  that  it  is  impossible. 

But  it  would  be  a  miirfAim*  to  sup- 
pose that  the  villagers  have  no  fes* 
tivals  of  their  own,  celebrated  at 
homo,  to  in  fuse  mirth  and  merri- 
ment around. 

The  forty  days  ending  with  the 
last  day  of  the  month  Phalgun  are 
days  of  license  and  saturnalia, 
during  which  the  celebrated  Holi 
festival  is  commemorated.  The  fes- 
tival is  in  honour  of  the  goddess  of 
spring.  Vasanti,  and  during  its 
continuance  the  utmost  license  pre- 
vails: the  lower  classes  indulge  more 
in  intoxication  at  this  period  than 
at  any  other;  respectable  indivi- 
duals, who  would  at  another  time 
be  shocked  to  consort  with  the  pro- 
fligate, roam  about  w*itli  groups  of 
bacchanals,  reciting  love-songs.  Tho 
whole  village  population  is  on  the 
move,  and  they  say  that  the  female 
portion  of  it  take  especial  advantage 
of  tills  time  of  license  to  carry  on 
intrigues. 

As  tho  month  of  Phalgun  ad- 
vances, the  bacchanalian  mirth  - 
waxes  even  louder  and  more  inde- 
&ttgable,  tom-toms  and  tambou- 
rines are  beaten  with  an  energy 
and  a  pcrsorerance  that  prove  what 
the  Hindu  hands  are  capable  of, 
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wliil.Ni  ilio  b'.owin;^^  of  musical  in-  bathe,  ivniore  their  stained  ""iir- 

Rtrumciits  of  all  kiiidb  is  kept  up  ments,  worship,  aiid  return  to  liit- 

with  inci  eased  pertinacity,  and  pro-  ranks  of  sober  citizens.    The  old 

dnce  ilie  most  ftstonnding  discords.,  stolid  Hindu  look  is  resmned,  aaA 

The  chief  amusement  of  the  last  quiet  and  monotony  take  the  place 

few  days  consists  in  throwing  a  red  of  excitement  and  license, 

powder  at  each  other,  or  sqnirting  Next  to  the  Holi,  j  pi  liaps,  ss  a 

a  solntion  of  it  from  syringes  at  the  popular  village   festival,   may  be 

passers  by  in  the  streets.   This  is  a  mentioned  the  *  FestiN-al  of  Lamps,' 

license  ^vhich  religion  and  old'cu?-  in  honour  of  the  ^^^fe  of  Vishnu, 

torn  are  supposed  to  sanction,  and  the  l'"o*1(1oss  of  wealth,  Lnckslnmi. 

thereforf'  in  be  enrnged  at  it  would  The  lestu  al  itself  is  usually  known 

be  to  lu.ikp'  one's  self  ridiculous,  by  the  name  of  the  Dcwaly.  As 

Groups  of  lutceiiaiiaiiaHs  patrol  the  soon  a«  night  sets  iu  on  llie  I3tlj 

streets,  deluging  each  other  and  or  I5tli  of  Kartie,  one  of  the  Hindu 

strangers  with  the  powder  or  its  months,  every  town,  village,  and 

Bolntion,  until  the  dresses  and  faces  hamlet  is  lit  np  with  thoosandB  of 

of  all  are  a  mass  of  crimson.  Songs  little  lamps.   The  roads  and  ga^ 

in  praise  of  the  Holika,  a  hobgoblin  dens,  and  houses  themselves,  thai 

made  of  l)amboo  and  straw,  are  is,  the  exterior  of  them,  became  a 

vociferated  with  all  the  force  of  the  blaze  of  liglit.     For  weeks  pre- 

itinerants'  Inncs  ;  fud  as  night  on  viously  every  potter's  wheel  i>  flying- 

the  last  diiy  of  the  month  dmws  round  incessantly  to  nianulaeture 

near,  heaps  of  fuel,  wood,  dried  little  earthern  pots  in  which  the  oil 

leaves,  anything  are  colleeted  'to  is  contained,  and  which  answer  the 

burn  out  the  Holi,' wiiii  all  honour.  purpose  of  a  lamp;  the  wick  pro- 

Theso  fires,  like  the  5th  of  Novem-  jecting  from  the  oil  into  a  sort  of 
ber  bonfires  of  the  English  school-  handle,  whence  the  fiame  issaei, 
hoj,  are  the  great  attraction  for  and  oontinnes  to  ham  till  the  oil 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  commu-  within  is  exhausted.  If  tiiere  be  a 
nity;  they  are  prepared  beforehand,  temple  dedicated  to  Lnckshmi 
hmlt  up  to  great  height,  and  on  the  in  the  neighbourhood,  ofieiings  are 
great  night  of  Poonum,  the  last  day  made  in  it  by  all  classes  according" 
of  the  month  Phalgun,  and  the  ter-  to  their  means;  sweetmeats  by  the 
mination  of  the  forty  days'  satur-  poorer  worshippers,  and  rich  stnfs 
nalia.  the  young  people  of  the  and  pieces  of  cloth  by  the  richer, 
villa^^e  take  every  care  t4>  replenish  all  neatly  arranired  ou  trays.  It  is 
them  as  they  are  consumed.  Some  not  uuu>ual  for  those  who  wish  to 
dance  round  the  fires,  boys  and  pry  into  tbo  future  to  throw  dice  on 
girls  together,  with  wild  songs  and  the  occasion  of  the  Dewaly,  and 
music ;  the  red  powder  and  offerw  from  their  good  or  had  fortnne  ia 
ings  of  com  and  oil  are  thrown  the  throws,  they  augur  on  the  state 
into  the  fire  as  the  dance  proceeds;  of  their  finances  during  the  ensnin;! 
tom-toms  are  beaten  fdiiously,  the  year ;  Luckshmi  will  or  will  not  be 
songs  degenerate  into  screams,  and  propitious  to  them, 
the  whole  -snllafre  population,  round  A  ride  through  a  populous  dis- 
these  late  fires,  look  more  like  liends  triet  in  Oudh,  on  the  occasion  of 
than  human  beings,  as  the  fun  the  Dewaly,  is  extremely  interest- 
waxes  fast  and  furious.  Tn  this  fire  ing.  As  soon  as  darkness  begins, 
the  hobgobliu  image  of  the  llolika  every  householder  with  his  family 
is  consumed.  is  busied  in  arranging  the  little 

After  sunrise  on  the  first  day  of  earthen  lamps  on  the  reoesBes  of 

the  new  moon,  in  the  succeemng  the  walla  in  his  house^  round  some 

month  of  Cheyt^  the  inhabitants  kicky  tree,  along  a  path  or  public 
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road,  or  in  liia  garden.    The  whole 
population  is  pouring  forth.  Mnsio 
sounds,  songs  to  Lackshnii  are  sang 
on  every  side,  the  little  twinkling 
lamps  are  filled  with  oil  and  lit,  and 
tlif  whole  earth  around  becomes  a 
blaze  of  light.     It  lias  no  respm- 
blancc  whatever  to  an  liiummatiou 
in  Europe.   The  lights  are  princi- 
pal Ij  disposed  over  the  ground. 
There  are  no   windows  lit  from 
within,  aU  is  oufsido;  and  as  the 
poorest,  as  well  as  the  richest,  are 
woitihipperB  of  Luckshmi,  every  eot^ 
tage  is  surrounded  by  ita  twinkling 
Hghts  in  provision.  To  ride  a  steady 
borse,  and  yon  require  on  such  an 
occasion  a  very  steady  horse,  from 
Fyzabad  to  Ajiulhya,  on  the  ni^rht 
of  the  Dewuly,  is  one  of  the  most 
inti  i  esting  expeditious  i  know  of, 
1  have  been  to  the  top  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  at  Giseh — who  has  not  on 
these  days  P — and  seen  many  a  sight 
far-famed  in   Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa ;  but  I  know  of  none  that 
left  a  f^tfoiiL^er  impression  on  my 
momoiy,  ur  more  roused  my  atten- 
tion than  the  Dewaly,  as  seen  on 
the  well   peopled  road  between 
Ajndhya  and  Fyzabad,  a  ride  of 
onl}*  tliree  miles.  In  Ajudhya,  a  city 
of  tem})les,  a  city  that  lives  on  these 
vcrv   festivals,   and  bv  means  of 
them,  ail  such  occasions  of  exhibit- 
ing zeal  in  Hmdnstan  are  of  course 
made  the  most  of.   Many  of  the 
temples  are  very  wealthy,  and  their 
wealth  is  lavishly  spent  on  festivaJs 
such  as  the  Dewaly. 

Next  to  the  lloli  and  the  Dewaly, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  youthlul 
portion  of  the  Hindn  commnnity, 
perhaps,  is  the  festival  in  honour  of 
Saraswaty,  wife  of  Bmhma,  the 
goddess  of  letters  and  arts.  On 
this  day  pens,  ink,  and  books  jire 
i-everenced  and  worshipped,  as  tiie 
distLngnishing  implements  sacred  to 
Saraswaij.  On  this  day,  therefore, 
pens,  ink,  and  books,  being  holy, 
ne  not  to  he  pvofimely  used.   If  a 


letter  must  be  written  on  that  day, 
it  must  be  written  with  charcoal  or 
chalk  on  a  board.    Saraswaty  is 

usually  represented  as  a  white  fe- 
male, without  anything  extravagant 
in  form,  and  of  a  graceful  figure, 
wearing  n  slender  ere5!cent  on  her 
brow,  and  sitting  on  a  lotus. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  sacred 
to  Saraswaiy,  properly  the  fifth 
lunar  day  of  the  month  Magha,  the 
whole  of  the  pons  and  inkstands, 
and  even  th»>  books,  if  not  too  nn- 
merous  or  bulky,  are  eollected,  the 
pens  or  reeds  cleaned,  the  inkstands 
scoured,  and  the  books  wrapped  up 
in  new  white  cloth:  all  are  th^ 
arranged  npon  a  sheet  or  platform, 
and  are  stream  over  with  flowers 
and  blades  of  yoiincr  l)arlev,  no 
flowers  except  wiiite  ones  being  of- 
fered. Sometimes  these  are  the 
sole  objects  of  adoration ;  bnt  an 
image  of  Saraswaty  generally  stands 
behind  them ;  or,  in  place  of  the 
image,  a  water-jar,  by  no  TTieans  an 
unusual  substitute  for  a  «r<)d  or 
goddess  amongst  the  poorer  Hindus. 

Bathing  follows  as  a  matter  of 
coarse;  tiiere  is  hardly  a  Hindu 
festival  that  does  not  require  ba* 
thing  as  an  indispensable  accom- 
paniment or  preliminary.  Medita- 
tion upon,  and  wui>hi|i  uf,  the 
goddess,  follow.  Amongst  the 
more  instructed,  the  following  in- 
vocation, taken  from  one  of  the 
Shastors,^  is  employed :  '  May  the 
glorious  rroddess  of  speech,  sho 
who  is  of  u  white  complexion  and 
{^Tacefnl  fipfiu-e,  wearinLT  the  moon 
upon  her  brow,  and  ean-ying  an  ink- 
stand and  a  pen  in  her  lotus- 
like hands,  may  she,  sitting  upon 
her  lotus  throne,  be  present  for 
onr  pi-oteetion,  and  for  the  at- 
tainment lionouis  and  wealth.' 
Water  is  tin  n  to  be  offered  for  the 
washing  of  iier  feet ;  food  lor  her 
refreshment;  flowers,  or  more  costly 
articles,  such  as  pearls  and  jewels, 
for  her  adornment,  and  three  salu- 
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tations  to  be  made,  whilst  the  fol- 
lowing mantra  ia  used :  'Reverence 
to  the  great  and  good  Saraswaty, 
reverence  to  the  Vedas,  the  Yedan- 
gas,  and  the  Vedanta,  and  to  all  the 
seats  of  leaoming;*  or  the  following: 
*As  Brahma,  the  great  father  of 
all,  0  Saraswaty,cannnt  livcwitliont 
th 00,  so  do  thou,  O  goddess,  be  ever 
our  beiiofaotress or  again,  *as  the 
Vedas  and  all  the  Barred  As-n'fiTiirs, 
as  :dl  th(j  sciences  and  artn,  O  god- 
dess, cannot  exist  independently  of 
thee,  so  hy  thy  favour  may  my 
wishes  be  Mfilled,*^  Ac.  Ac,  The 
ceremony  conclnded,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fiimily  assemble  and 
make  their  prostrations. 

Bat  why  should  the  young  es- 
pecially deli<2^ht  in  tlic  foslival  of 
the  Sri  Puncharai,  as  this  worship 
of  Samswaty  is  called  ?  Siruply  on 
this  ju'coimt,  that  all  Ixxtks,  pons, 
and  iidv,  on  this  day  at  least,  must 
have  a  complete  and  entire  holiday. 
It  isQsoal,  also,  after  tiie  oondnaion 
of  the  morning  ceremony,  for  the 
yonng  men  and  boys  to  collect  for 
a  day's  sport ;  they  play  hi  the  fo- 
rests, or  rob  gardens  and  orchards, 
or  exhibit  their  prowess  in  feats  of 
daring  as  they  list ;  whilst  in  f  lio 
evening,  entertaiiimoiits,  aocordliiLT 
to  the  means  of  the  household,  close 
the  day's  festivities. 

Again,  when  the  year  is  dying  out, 
three  great  days  of  festival  call  the 
village  populations  to  grand  and 
nniversal  rejoicings.  Thelastmontb 
of  the  year  is  considered  peculiarly 
nnlncky,  and  the  rejoicings  indicate 
the  joy  of  humaniiy  that  the  nn- 
lncky time  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  a  new  year  about  to  dawn  upon 
the  world. 

Devotees  Ix u^in  their  festival  of 
the  Pongiil,  by  Ix-atinnf  the  most 
barbarous  music  on  meUillic  plates 
opposite  the  doors  of  the  houses, 
long  before  sunrise.  This  discord 
is  accompanied  by  piercing,  sbrill 
cries,  enough  to  scare  those  who 


are  not  generally  timid.  Siva  is 
the  god  to  be  propitiated,  and  the 
devotees  wam  the  sleepers  to  avert 
evil,  and  get  rid  of  the  sins  of 
the  past  year,  by  propitiakny 
offerings  and  religious  rites.  lake 
our  Christmas,  however,  the  cere- 
mony, in  the  croat  majority  of 
houses,  is  less  really  roli'^nous,  than 
an  excuse  for  gatherinj^^s  of  family 
circles,  for  fun  and  amusemenl— jill 
uikIlt  the  guise  of  religion,  as  every 
Hindu  festival  is. 

After  bathing  in  the 
the  devotee  ongbt  to  pledge  him* 
self  to  worship  Siva  devoutly  in  > 
some  such  form  as  tho  following: 
*I  will  devoutly  perform  the  wor- 
ship of  Siva,  in  the  hope  of  aocom* 
plishinp:  my  wishes,  of  obtriinin^ 
long  life  and  wealth,  and  profrenj; 
and  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins 
which  I  have  commit (od  durinir  the 
past  year — whether  open  or  secret, 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  in 
thought,  in  word,  or  in  deed.*  He 
should  then  scatter  mustard  seed 
with  appropriate  mantras,  or  reli- 
gious verses.  The  Linga  is  the 
great  object  of  worship  on  tha» 
occasions,  as  the  emblem  of  Sim 
This  Linga  is  first  bathed  in  milk, 
and  tlicn  oflcrincrs  of  tiowcrs.  fruits, 
incense,  lights,  and  surh  likc,  are 
made  to  it — whilst  there  are  va- 
rious forms  of  uadress  to  be  cm- 
ployed,  according  to  the  blessings 
sought ;  or  the  evils  to  be  averted. 

In  the  villages  of  Oudh,  how- 
ever, such  minute  points  of  detail 
are  little  observed.  The  villagers 
are  ignorant  of  the  Shasturs,  and 
the  devotees,  or  Brahmans,  who  pre- 
side over  the  ceremonies,  are  but 
little  better  informed. 

The  women  hcoui'  a  space  of  two 
or  three  square  feet  in  front  of  the 
doors  of  their  houses,  upon  which 
they  draw  white  Hues,  ornamenting 
the  spaces  with  fiowers.  Upon 
these  they  place  little  balls  of  cow- 
dung,  Btidang  in  each  a  cition 
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bloflBom.     Tlicso  balls  are  every 

day  collected,  and  preserved  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  festival,  when  the 
■women  place  thum  Lii  a  basket,  and 
proceed  together  witii  music,  to  a 
tank  or  some  other  place,  sancdoned 
by  custom,  to  deposit  the  sacred 
balls,  which  are  supfM)sed  to  carry 
with  them  the  sins  of  the  household 
for  the  year  th;it  is  past.  Ore^at 
rejoicing  acpompauios  this  mai  rh 
clapping  of  hujids,  shouts  of  tri- 
umph, wild  music,  all  that  can  en- 
Hven  and  exhilarate.  Feasting,  of 
course,  accompanies  the  festival, 
as  it  docs  all  others,  and  tlie  children 
of  the  villa'^e  LTct  rieli,  and  often 
bick,  too,  with  quantities  of  sweet- 
meats. 

The  manied  women  bathe  on  the 
second  day,  in  honour  of  the  sun, 
and,  as  they  rise,  dripping,  from  the 

f:\nl:  or  the  river,  all  their  clothes 
wet,  and  lijiir  dishevelled,  they  cook 
rice  and  milk  as  au  oti'uriug  to  Siva. 

The  third  day  is  devoted  more 
espeoialh'  to  tlie  worship  of  the 
cow.  The  cows  of  the  village  are 
collected  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
Avater,  whilst  the  devotee  or  Brah- 
man, who  conducts  the  ceremony, 
repeats  appropriate  verses.  Four 
prostrations  are  then  made  before 
the  cows — their  horns  are  painted 
— garlands  of  flowers  are  pat  ronnd 
their  necks,  which,  as  they  are 
shakm  off  by  the  animals  snbse- 
quently,  are>  treasured  hy  the  de- 
vout, as  precious,  holy  relics.  The 
prostrations  made,  the  horns  deco- 
rated, the  garlands  put  on,  the 
verses  recited,  the  cows  are  then 
driven  a  tremendous  rout  at 

their  heels,  through  the  village, 
greatly  wondering,  doubtiesn,  nt 
the  unwonted  clamour.  Music 
sounds,  shouts,  and  langhter,  and 
wild  cries,  commingle  into  a  mighty 
discord,  and,  if  dancing  girls  can 
bo  obtained  for  the  occasion,  they, 
too,  add  to  the  strange  wildness  of 
tlie  scene,  by  their  dances,  and  their 
attendants'  music  and  singing. 

Thns  is  the  old  year  duiced  and 


shrieked  ont^  in  the  villages  of 

Oudh. 

Some  of  the  traditions  of  the  vil- 
lagers partake  of  the  simple,  inv 
sophisticated  chanictor  of  the  rural 
population  ;  others  are  trueulent, 
violent,  warlike,  or  coarse. 

I.  Thr  Gnnn  PhjnnCs  Cnj. 

A  pretty  kind  of  p^reon  picrcon  is 
common  in  the  woods,  which  utters 
aloud,  monotonous  'ootoo,  hootoo,' 
sometimes  of  eight,  sometimes  of 
four,  syllables  in  succession,  the 
loud,  prtjlou'j'ed  double-o  sound 
bcin<^  the  c  hief  characteristic  of  tho 
cry  ;  and  \\  ith  this  it  is  of  course 
easy  to  suppose  or  fancy  any  con- 
sonants as  affixes  or  prefixes.  The 
villagers  are  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  this  singular  cry.  Long,  long 
ago,  says  tradition,  a  poor  old 
woman  lived  in  tlie  woods.  She 
supported  herself  by  jrnthering  dry 
sticks  and  selling  them  to  the  pas- 
sers by  as  firewood.  All  her  relatives 
were  dead  and  gone,  except  one 
little  boy — ^hcr  grandson,  who  lived 
with  her,  and  who  at  this  time  was 
six  or  seven  years  of  na^c,  just  able 
to  toddle  about  and  give  her,  atone 
time,  a  little  assistance,  at  another, 
to  tme  and  worry  her  by  his  mis- 
chievous pranks. 

The  two  lived  on,  alone  and  nn> 
cared  for  by  the  world  \  happy  when 
the  passers  by  were  numerous  and 
wood  was  in  demand;  never  abso- 
lutely reduced  to  starvation,  tor  the 
forest  yielded  fruit  and  roots  that 
might  be  eaten  when  nothing  better 
was  to  be  got ;  for  the  most  pert 
contented  and  happy, for  their  wants 
were  few. 

One  day  a  party  of  trnvelh  i  s  pur- 
chased some  wood,  and  went  their 
way.  The  old  woman  was  happy 
and  her  grandson  frolicsome.  A 
little  after,  one  of  the  party  returned 
with  tho  bundle  of  wood  just  pur- 
chased, and  disputed  the  weight, 
stating  that  his  party  htid  not  lM»en 
fairly  dealt  with.  Tlie  old  woman 
was  vexed;  her  grandson  continued 
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playful  and  frolicsome  as  Ix^fore.  the   birds   took  up  the  cry  and 

The  whole  of  the  wood  had  to  be  taught  it  to  their  yonn;,M>nea,  And 

weighed  over  again,  and  some  ad-  now  in  every  wood  in  Oudh  tou 

ditional  billets  given  to  complete  may  hear  the  same  wailing  cry,  m 

the  tale,  at  whi^  the  old  woman  the  earlj  morning  and  in  the' cool 

was  still  more  annoyed.    In  the  eyenings,  bursting  from  thoiimids 

meantime,  amidst  the  chaffering  of  feathered  throats — ^Ooto,poot% 

and  wranglinjr,  the  little  nrchin  poora  hooa ; '  only  the  young  ones 

amused  himself  by  pulling  a  ]orr  out  can  get  no  further  than  the  fourth 

here,  and  touching  the  scales  there,  syllable,  so  whilst  the  old  birds 

and  clirtVti!!'^^  cvrrvwhcre.    The  old  repeat  the  whoI'M^f  the  hoitrtiY^ulirc 

woman  toid  him  sternly  to  give  cry,  the  young  rout  out  tliemsclves 

over  several  times,  bnt  it  was  no  witli  '  Ooto,  pootn,'  alone.    Su^h  is 

use.    He  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  the  tradition  that  accounts  for  the 

and  saw  no  reason  for  controlling  cry  of  the  pretty  gr^n  pigeons  in 

them.    At  len^h,  irritated  and  Oudh. 

angry,  his  granounotlier  gave  him  a  ^  ,        . ,  ^ 

blow  on  the  head  with  a  billet  of  Science  wUhoui  Undentanding. 

wood  then  in  her  hand.    The  boy  The  following  crude  tradition  is 

fell,  and  remained  motionless*  'Only  commonly  reported  by  the  sages  of 

his  tricks  again,'  said  she,  as  she  the  villages  to  prove  that  science  is 

turned  from  him  to  the  5;rales  and  useless  without  understanding.  In 

tlie  wood  ;  *  onlv  his  trieks  niriiiii.*  the  eitv  of  .Trstlml  there  lived  a 

She  went  on  grund)Hng  and  wei-jrli-  liralnnuTi  of  the  name  of  Swiimi. 

ing  ;   satisfied  her  customer,  wlio  ile  liad  lour  sons,  of  wliom  tlie  tir>t 

departed  ;  and  then  turned  again  was  a  ^^ainbler  ;  the  second,  a  lover 

towards  the  little  boy.    He  was  of  strange  women ;  the  third,  an 

still  lying  motionless.   'He  must  unjust  man;  and  the  fourth,  «b 

have  been  hurt  a  little,' thought  she;  atheist.   One  day  the  Brahman 

and,  her  anger  gone,  she  turned  began  to  lecture  fiis  sons  on  their 

towards   him  kindly,  and   said,  evil  ways,  and  to  say  to  them— 

*  Ooto,  poota,  poora  hooa.''    *  Get  *  Wealth  abides  not  in  the  house  of 

up,  my  son,  it  is  all  well  now.'    But  the  gambler.    It  is  written  in  the 

the  bov  did  not  move.    At  lenrrth,  book  of  the  Sn'ovrp  r  f  ^  >r^n??'?^»?/ 

alarmed,  she  went  up  to  him — her  that  it  is  well  to  eiit  ott"  a  gamliK  r'.s 

grandson  wjus  dead  !  The  last  words  nose  and  ears,  and  drive  him  t'r(»ni 

she  had  uttered  remained  on  her  the  eountrv,  that  other  men  may 

lips,  and  slie  uttered  them  again  not  gamble;  and  a^  to  his  wife  and 

and   again — at  first  kindly  and  children,  how  can  they  bo  regarded, 

lovingly,  at  last  shrieking  it  out  in  when  no  one  knows  how  soon  they 

despair — *  Ooto,  poota,  poora  hooa.'  may  be  lost  P  Again,  those  who  give 

But  kindness  and  despair  were  alike  themaelyes  up  to  the  love  of  strange 

useless:  the  corpse  moyed  not.  women  purchase  grief  to  themselves, 

From   that  hour  she  wandered  are  likely  to  lose  all  their  property, 

through  the  woods  a  maniac,  still  and  to  become  thieves  ;  therefore  do 

crying  out  at  intervals,  'Ooto.  pooto,  the  wise  keep  far  from  those  women 

poora  boon.'    No  other  words  did  who  eriTi  fascinate  the  foolish.  How 

«ho  ever  utter,  but  for  rears  wan-  shall  he  wlio  has  lost  all  shame  tor 

dered  frantically  about,  still  repeat-  himself  feiir  to  disgrace  bis  friends? 

ing  the  same  ciy — fed  by  the  charity  Therefore  do  those  who  forfeit  their 

of  the  wayfarers,  or  by  the  good  truth,   vows,   religion,  antl  good' 

demons  who  had  pity  on  her^until  habits,  forfeit  also  the  friendship  of 

'  Utoir»  puta,  para  hna. 
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ibe  wise.  Again,  he  wlio  does  iii'' 
jnstioe  to  others  will,  in  his  turn, 
soifer  injustice,  and  cannot  com- 
plaiu ;  whilst  he  wlio  forn^ets  or 
tlenies  the  Clod  whoiu  iic  ouj^'lit  to 
■worship  wiil  be  forgotten  or  denied 
in  Ilia  need.   Therefore,  mj  sons, 
torn  to  science,  and  leave  your  evil 
WBJB*    The  jonng  men,  reflecting 
on  the  sage  advice  of  their  father, 
resolved  at  leiif,^tli  to  ]>rotit  by  it, 
and  took  theii-  ways,  severally,  to 
different  cities,  where  tliey  assi- 
dnonsly  devoted  themselTes  to  the 
study  of  'science.*    After  some 
jears  spent  in  tliis  way,  liaving  be- 
come learned,  th»  y  at  lenj^^lh  simul- 
tuiieonsly  turned  their  steps  lioine- 
wards,  and  lo !  all  four  met  on  the 
way,  as  they  were  all  wending  to- 
wards their  own  city.  Conversing 
lUxiut  the  various  sciences  they  had 
learned,  they  met  a  low-caste  man, 
who  had  the  skin  and  bones  of  !i 
tij^er,  recently  killed,  tied  up  in  a 
bag  which  he  was  carrying  on  his 
shoulder.   The  eldest  brother  hav- 
ing beard  from  the  man  what  he 
was  carrying,  proposed  that  they 
should  make  trial  of  their  skill  upon 
the  bones  and  skin,  and  thereby 
show  each  other  how  much  science 
they  had  learned.    They  therefore 
bonght  the  btmdle  from  the  low- 
caste  man,  and  sent  him  about  his 
bosiness.    The  four  w  Iseacrea  then 
set  to  work  in  a  field  hard  by.  The 
first,  with  infinite  pains,  placed  all 
the  l)ones  iu  their  proper  places, 
read  an  incantation  over  them  of 
great  power,  and  sprinkled  them 
with  some  ble^ied  water  of  marvel- 
lous virtue.    Thereupon  the  bones 
adhered   toiretlier,  and  fonned  a 
skeleton,  exact  and  well  adjusted, 
firm  and  compact.    '  Well  done  ! ' 
said  the  others;  'you  have,  in  truth, 
learned  science  to  some  purpose.' 
It  was  now  tlie  turn  of  the  second 
to  exhibit  his  '  science.'    His  was  a 
more  ditficnlt  operation.    The  first 
had  had  the  bones  to  work  uj)on  ; 
the  second  had  from  his  '  science  ' 
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to  oonstmet  the  requisite  blood, 
flesh,  sinews,  nerves,  dsc.,  and  to 

put  all  in  their  proper  places.  His 
science,  however  was  eqiml  to  tlie 
tjusk— the  feat  was  accomjtli?>liLd. 
Another  powerful  incantation  was 
uttered,  and  all  adhered  to  their 
places,  and,  minus  the  skin,  the 
form  of  a  tiger  stood  revealed  before 
the    four,   in   all  its  8}Tnmetry, 
streiT'th.    and    bcautv.     *  Bravo.* 
slu'iil('<l  the  other  three,  '  it  is  ri^dit 
well  done.'    And  now  for  the  skin. . 
It  wBs  the  duty  of  the  third  to  put 
on  the  skin — ^not  by  any  means  so 
difficult  a  feat,  we  should  sujjpose, 
as  the  others  had  iaccomplished.  It 
was  done,  and  well  done,  too.  Last 
of  all,  the  fourth  brother  approached. 
It  was  his  duty  to  give  life,  by  his 
'science,'  to  the  frame  wldch  the 
others  had  prepared  with  so  much 
skill  and  success.    He  knew  the 
incantations  well  by  which  this  was 
to  be  done.     He  had  not  studied 
the  Shaslurs  for  notliiner,  and,  in  all 
the  pride  of  knowledge,  he  repeated 
a  verse  of  such  power  that  Indra, 
hearing  it,  tremlues  on  his  throne 
in  heaven,  and  even  Vishnu  is  not 
unmoved.    A  copious  sprinklinfr  of 
blessed  water  completed  the  task, 
and  the  hotly  of  the  noble  animal 
began  to  heave  with  life :  the  heart 
beat,  the  veins  swelled,  the  muscles 
twitched  convulsively.    The  tigor 
lived.     *  Bravo  ! '    exclaimed  the 
four,  as  the  noble  animal  twitched 
his  tail,  in  all  the  ]M-ide  of  strength  ; 
*  bravo,  bmvo !  it  is  well  done.' 
The  tiger  heard,  and  turned  and 
glared  on  them.    He  was  hungry, 
for  the  stomach  had  been  left  empty. 
With  one  sprinpr,  he  laid  low  the 
life-giver,  and  killed  him  iu  a  trice. 
But  he  had  no  time  to  eat.  He 
sprang  again ;  this  time  upon  the 
expert  skin-disposer  who  had  so 
cleverlyfitted  his — ^the  tiger^s — skin 
to  his  form.   And  80  on :  be  killed 
them  all  four. 

Morof. — Seience  is  useless  with- 
out understanding. 

Y 
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CONCERN UNG  TJIE  THKAT^fKVr  OF  SUCH  AS  DilFEl^ 

FROM  US  IN  OPINION. 

ON  Sunday,  Novomher  ii,  1866,  signified  that  they  did  not  agree 

public  worship  was  In  ing  con-  with  what  was  being  said,  byhissin? 

ducted  at   the  parish  church    of  it.    Thoiitrh  thfit  snnnd  mjiy  fall 

St.  Mark,  in  the  ciiy  of  Dublin,  un^fluubauily  uii  iho  speaker car,  I 

The  time  &aae  whea  the  sermon  do  not  know  that  he  dm  any  right 

was  to  be  preached.   The  preacher  to  comphun  of  it  as  offensiYe.  It  a 

was  the  present  Archhifihop  of  the  nnderotood  way  in  which uiandi- 

Dnhlin:  the  learned,  able,  and  ence  tells  a  speaker,  '  Now,  wc  don't 

judicious    Dr.    Richard    Trench,  agree  with  what  you  are  saying.' 

When  the  Archbishop  had  ascended  And  the  intensitj'  and  endurance 

the  pulpit,  and  was  just  about  to  of  the  sibilation  will  be  the  measure 

read  out  his  te.xt,  it  is  recorded  that  of  the  degree  in  which  the  opinions 

throe  hundred  y()uii<r  nicii  of  most  expressed  are   in  themselves  dis- 

respectiible  appearance  amsr  :  and  apfreeable,  or  are  made  disagreeable 

without  tumult  or  other  (h  inui.iira-  by  a  disacfreeable  way  of  expressing 

tion,  left  the  chureli  in  a  body.    No  them.    For  there  is  no  doubt  at  all, 

donbt  the  ootigregation  must  have  that  though  as  a  general  rule  we 

been  distnrbeo,  and  the  preacher  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  a 

astonished.  man  for  holding  a  different  view 

The  reason  why  these  respectable  from  onrselTes  on  any  subject,  yet 

young  men  so  acted  was,  that  the  he  may  express  his  views  in  so 

Archbishop,  in  a  charge  lately  de-  ofiensiye  a  way  as  shall  give  us 

livered  by  liim,  liad  expressed  ccr-  just  reason  to  be  ansrry  with  liim. 

tain  opinioiiH  wliieh   tliey  disap-  lie  may  express  them  in  an  ahusive 

proved.    Nobody  can  be  more  dis-  and  insolent  w^ay.    He  mayconrpy 

mterestcd  than  1  am,  in  looking  at  to  us  that  we  are  fix) is  tor  n  t 

the  suggestive  event :  for  I  have  thinkincr  as  he  does ;  or  even  tLat 

not  the  miutest  idea  ixa  to  ss  lial  Liie  we  aie  \  iiiaius.    And  some  readers 

opinions  werewhich  the  Archbishop  know,  that  the  law  of  the  land 

expressed  and  the  young  men  dis-  recognises  the  distinction  between 

approved.   Nor  do  I  express  any  opimona  temperately  expressed,  and 

judgment  whatever  as  to  the  con-  the  same  opinions  offensively  ex* 

ductof  either  the  young  men  or  the  pressed.    Thus,  if  a  man  in  these 

Archbishop.    All  T  say  is,  here  is  days  set  forth  views  which  tra- 

ono  way  of  treating  a  man  wdio  verse  our  mcist  cherished  rclisn't^ns 

differs  from  you  in  opinion.    It  is  beliefs, — ovcti  views  wliieh  may  I  t' 

simple  :  and  your  protest  cannot  ikil  properly  called  blasphemous, — iha 

to  be  remarked  by  many.  law  wiU  not  touch  him  if  he  do  so 

It  was  a  charge,  in  which  the  in  a  tera]>erate  way,  aud  in  the  in- 

Archbishop  had  managed  to  give  teres t  of  what  he  deems  troth, 

offence  to  those  young  men.   It  Bat  if  he  set  forth  hia  views  with 

nmst  therefore  have  been  delivered  the  manifest  purpose  of  ontraging 

in  a  church.   And  the  decorous  the  feelings  of  a  Christian  coki- 

rules  of  such  a  place  hindered  a  munity,  he  will  be  puni^lteil  I 

certain  rough  and  ready  method  of  mention  an  extreme  case.   But  we 

expressing  disapproval  of  what  was  all  know,  that  there  are  people  who 

said  in  it.    The  auditors,  elsewhere,  can  express  opiTiioTis  rcry  different 

and  in  listi  iiin^   to  an  ordinary  from  our  own,  in  so  candid,  fair* 

speech  or  address,  might   have  and  good-natured  a  way,  that  uo 
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one  can  take  offence.  And  there 
arc  }teo])le,  too,  who  by  want  of 
uct,  U-'inper,  and  cousideratioii  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  are  sore,  in 
sstting  f<nih  tlunr  opinioiifly  to  ex*- 
die  bitter  ammoeity  in  an  Qppo« 
nent's  mind. 

Shall  it  be  confeMd,  in  begin- 
ning, that  wc  have  all  a  natural 
tendency  to  get  anj^'  -with  thoso 
who  will  not  think    as   we  do  ? 
iSkiill  it  Ih'  confessed,  that  the  his- 
tory of  liiiinkiiKl  shows,  tliat  diti'e- 
rence  in  opinion,  cue  to  inipurUiut 
mattei-ii,      one  of  the  bitterest  of 
«U  offences;  and  is  Tisited  with 
puushmentB  of  diverse  degrees, 
ftrjiiiK  from  ceasing  to  aek  a 
hnman  being  to  dinner  or  even  to 
tea,  to  the  cutting  off  of  his  head 
or  the  burning  him  at  the  stake  ? 
Must  it  be  adniittod,  that  agree- 
ment  in    opinion,   in    taster  and 
likings,  is  (jftvn  felt  as  one  of  the 
sreatest  eoni]>]inK'nta  you  can  pay 
a  man.''    Yon  know  how  a  skilful 
jNiFijon  once  gained  the  favour  of  a 
minister  of  state  whose  tastes  were 
most  anomaloiis  in  the  matter  of 
mistcoats*  by  appearing  before  him 
in  a  waistcoat  too  bright  to  look 
apon,  a  waistcoat  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinaiy  shape  and  hue,  yet  which 
in  shape  and  hue  was  identical  with 
that  worn  by  tlie  niLiiister  of  state 
bimfet  lf.    Is  tlu-re  truth  in  the  su;_,'- 
t?estion.  tliat  a  way  to  the  Hi,L,diland 
heart  may  bo  won   by  professing 
and  of  couise  feeling  great  admira- 
tion  for  the  harmonious  tones  of  the 
ba^ipe ;  or  as  an  eminent  French 
wnter  renders  it,  the  bugpipe? 
May  I  here  publicly  and  humbly 
coiikss,  that  a  human  being  always 
rises  in  my  estimation  who  ex- 
presses an  enthnsiasHc  admiration 
for  the  vast  and  venerable  church 
in  which  I  prciich  ?    Few  human 
beings,  nln«,  are  fonnd  so  to  do  ! 
Xow,  everyb'Mly  knows  the  story 
cf  Charles   V.    and   hifi  clocks : 
how  that  great  emperor,  who  had 
nled  ahuge  part  of  Eiorope daring 
*  very  stimng  and  critical  part  of 


its  relif^ious  and  intellectual  history, 
and  tried  to  get  men  or  to  force 
men  to  think  alike  on  matters  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical,  began  to 
see  that  he  had  been  trying  to  do  a 
Tain  tiling  and  an  impossible  Obe^ 
when  he  fonnd  he  conld  not  get  a 
few  time-pieoes  to  agree  in  what 
they  said  as  to  tlie  hour  of  the  day. 
My  readers  and  I  have  doubtless 
arrived  at  the  emperor's  conclu- 
sion, though  by  ditfei-ent  steps  fi-om 
his.    Living  among  people  whoso 
irresistible  bent   is  to   think  for 
themselves,  we  have  learned,  by 
abundant  experience,  that  people 
will  not  think  all  in  the  same  way. 
I  can  say  sincerely,  and  I  doabtnot 
erery  one  who  reads  this  page  conld 
say  tlio  like,  that  I  cannot  think  of 
a  single  man  among  those  I  know, 
with  whose  opinions  I  agree  on 
every  ]M>tMt.    But  in  spcakinir  of 
]»eoj)le  with  whom  we  agree,  and 
from  whom  we  differ,  T  mean  of 
course  those  in  whose   case  our 
agreement  or  our  difference  con- 
cerns something  which  we  hold  as 
of  impcnrtance.   Thus  a  Whig  in 
politics  differs  from  a  Tory:  a 
dissenter  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
differs  from  a  cli  ir<  hman.  And, 
seeing  that  people  wUl  differ,  no 
doubt  it  is  a  natural  thing  to  draw 
olf  from  peoj)le  who  differ  from  us, 
and  to  live  in  the  con!?onial  atmo- 
spliere  of  the  society  of  i>eoplu  with 
whom  we  agree.    When  you  feel 
that  you  are  at  antipodes  with  a 
man  on  almost  all  points  yon  can 
talk  of,  yon  natnrally  feel  yon  can- 
not get  on  with  him ;  and  so  draw 
off  from  him.    And  there  is  some* 
thing  very  irritating  about  a  person 
who  is  always  wanting  to  prove  by 
arcfument  that  yo!ir  opinions  are 
wrong,  or  that  soiiie  statement  you 
make  to  liiin  cannot  possibly  bo 
aeeurate.     Such  a  human  being 
provokes  you,  whether  lie  is  merely 
insisting  that  the  day  is  w  arm  when 
you  have  said  it  is  cold;  or  per* 
sistently  worrying  yon  to  bring 
yonr  pet  prejudice  to  the  test  of 
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argument, ^ — worrj'inq^  you  to  take 
down  again  from  tlie  slielf  opinions 
on  wliich  your  mind  is  made  up, 
and  which  you  do  uot  want  to  have 
unsettled*  And^  on  the  other  band, 
it  IB  yery  pleasant  and  hearty  to 
converse  with  an  intelligent  person 
with  whom  yon  are  in  thorough 
sympathy ;  not  in  greater  opinions 
merely,  but  even  in  lesser  tastes 
and  likinprs.  Only  a  few  days 
since,  I  felt  a  favour  was  done  me, 
when  a  very  eniineni  authoress 
told  mo  she  iuved  and  enjoyed 
Gothic  architecture  and  positively 
hated  classical.  It  was  very  plea- 
sant. There  was  all  the  difference 
between  concord  and  discord  in 
mnsic.  Tes,  sympathy,  strongly 
lelt|  on  eren  one  important  point, 
is  a  strong  tie.  You  remember  the 
conclusion  to  which  ascertained 
afrf'eemenf  in  liking  eonducted  an 
historical  orperiiaps  mythical  man. 
*  Do  you  like  butter-t-oast  ? '  he  is 
reconU'd  to  have  demanded  of  a 
certain  iadj.  '  Yes,'  was  her  reply. 
*Wiil  you  marry  me?'  was  the 
instant  and  decisive  soquence. 
When  I  onoe  heard  a  man  say  that 
Glasgow  Cathedral  was  'a  great 
ugly  gaol  of  a  place,'  I  felt  it  as  a 
blow.  Not  a  very  hard  one :  for  I 
instantly  foniied  a  calculation  what 
that  ryiaTi's  o]>inion  '^^•rls  ^^■<)rth  :  bnt 
still  a  blow.  So  witii  a  friend  who  told 
me  that  an  origan  in  a  church  was 
an  idol,  and  a  rag  of  popery.  There 
may  be  some  readers,  not  confined 
in  any  place  of  restraint,  who  think 
that:  frankly,  I  shonld  get  on 
better  with  the  others,  who  think 
differently.  Yon  are  Teiy  mnch 
disappointed  when  a  person  you 
know  nTul  like,  declares  that  he 
thinks  ditferently  from  you,  perhaps 
on  some  question  on  ^^  ]^udl  you 
made  sure  ho  would  airree  with 
you.  You  find  it  tlillieult  to  refrain 
from  feeling  and  showing  dis- 
pleasure. Yet,  if  you  be  what  you 
ought  to  1k',  you  do  refrain.  For 
your  friend  has  juntas  good  a  right 
to  his  opinion  as  you  have  to  yours : 


and  possibly  his  opinion  may  be  u 
near  the  truth  as  yours.  1  don't 
mind  confiding  to  the  reader,  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  and  on  the 
understanding  that  it  shall  never 
be  repeated,  a  special  form  of  iiri- 
tation,  peculiar  to  the  Scotch  clergy. 
It  is  to  sit  in  the  General  Assem^^ 
when  a  vote  is  being  taken  on  a 
subject  on  which  you  feel  strongly. 
The  fewer  of  these  the  better  for 
yourself,  let  me  say.  The  vote 
there,  prol^ably  yon  do  not  know, 
is  taken  by  culling  over  the  roll  of 
the  names  of  the  members :  then 
each  says  how  he  votes.  Well,  it 
is  provoldng  to  listen  to  the  roll 
being  itiad  on  and  on ;  and  to  hau 
this  man  and  that  who  yon  weie 
sure  would  go  with  you,  going  the 
other  way.  You  feel  just  a  httle 
angry :  and  perhaps  you  form  an 
unjust  and  uncharitable  e.«vtiniato  of 
the  man's  opinion  who  differs  from 
you.  *  I  remember  that  man  at 
colleire,*  you  think  to  yuursk'lf: 
*  ye.>,  I  remember  his  standing 
there,  very  distinctly  ;  and  sn 
awful  blockhead  he  was.*  And 
when  ^u  happen  to  be  one  of  s 
minority,  you  doubtless  please  your- 
self wiwi  the  belief  that  Time  is 
with  you;  and  that  the  day  will 
come  when  all  mtelligent  mortals 
will  think  on  that  question  as  yoa 
think  now. 

Now,  no  doubt,  to  think  wrong, 
is  wrong  ;  and  deserves  blame.  No- 
body has  a  i  igiit  to  form  a  wroug 
opinion.  But  we  have  learned  that 
great  lesson  of  toleration  which  tbe 
world  took  many  ages  to  leam; 
that  for  his  honest  belief,  man  is 
indeed  responsible,  but  responsiUe 
only  to  his  Maker.  There  is  no  in- 
fjillible  authority  here,  to  which  we 
can  go  and  have  all  onr  h'Tflr  flint"- 
rences  decided;  and  in  ail  his  1k- 
liefs,  beyond  tlie  very  few  which 
are  vital,  and  as  to  which  inspira- 
tion has  spoken  explicitly,  the  wiw 
man  knows  that  however  strongly 
he  holds  them,  he  may  be  wrong: 
and  that  somo  day  he  may  sec  that 
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It  binders  me  from  liemg  so  keen  a  boih  go  on  together ;  and  as  yon 

churchmnD  as  I  might  bo  disposed  are  in  the  minority,  you  must  give 

to  1h\  wliL  ii  I  sec  tliilt  vcrv  wiso  vrny  :  so  avo  sluill  \\nns  vou,'  Thus 

and  good  men  think  on  tliat  mutter  socit'ty  lianged  him  :  find  itimques- 

just  the  other  way:  and  when  I  see,  tioiiiibly  served  him  ri<jfht. 

too,  that  Almighty  God  looks  on  at  There   is  a   diihcuity  here,  of 

ns,  going  throngh  life  thinking  so  ooone :  I  find  difificnities  now  in 

differently,  and  vouchsafes  to  us  no  most  things.   The  days  are  past  in 

nnmistakable  information  which  of  which  one  wa.s  qnite  sure  of  ever}-* 

as  is  riprhf.    l^>r]l!lps  T  1  nam  from  thing.   Sometimps  soHcfy  thns  puts 

that,  that  the  dillerenco  is  not  one  down  i)piiuons  whicl.  nw  riLrht  and 

to  make  any  very  bitter  fight  about:  sound  opinions  ;  only  in  a<.ivan€o  of 

that  a  larger  and  more  dispassionate  the  average  belief  of  the  age.   '  Are 

▼iew  wotdd  show  ns  both  right  and  the  Mormons  good  people  or  bad  ?  * 

both  wrong.     For  the  ve.xatious  lately  asked  a  fiiend  of  mine  of  a 

thing  in  this  workl  is,  that  in  any  class  in  a  sclinol  ]h>  was  examining, 

complirated   rpiestion,  the  reasons  '  IJnd,'   replied  a   little  boy,  with 

will  not  ])uint  ail  in  the  same  direc-  decision.    •  Why  bad  ?'    '  liecause 

tion :  and  what  are  you  to  do  when  they  say  people  may  have  a  great 

there  are  fifteen  reasons  for  going  many  wives.'    Thus  the  Mormons 

io  the  right  and  sixteen  for  going  were  declared  bad  for  an  opinion 

to  the  lefl  ?  reasons  which  you  have  they  hold.    And  donbtless  it  is  so 

not  simply  to  count,  but  (what  is  desirable  to  prevent  that  opinion 

fiur  more  difhcnlt)  to  weigh.    And  from  bcini^  generally  accepted,  that 

yet,  with  all  tliat,  you  cannot  give  it  is  well  to  crush  it  by  the  rt'adicst 

or  get  liberty  of  thought  in  the  means  within  reach.    But,  on  the 

sense  in  which  some  able  and  other  side,  books  have  been  burnt 

ihonghtful  men  desire  it :  that  is,  by  the  hangman,  because  they  set 

leave  to  hold  and  express  any  views,  out  opinions  wliich  all  intelligent 

however  danp^erous  to  morality  and  peoj)lr  now  accept  as  true  and  rip^ht. 

society,  without  anybody  thinking  Martin  Lnthrr  was  deomeil  bymul- 

the  less  of  you  for  it.  Some  opinions,  titurles  a  bad    man,    for  teacliiug 

however  honestly  held,  and  calmly  what  we  uU  beUeve.    John  Knox 

expressed,  bring  discredit;   and  was  deemed  by  many  a  bad  and 

justly.    There  are  Tiews,  which  dangerous    man,    for  declaring 

shew  not  merely  a  wrong  head,  but  opinions  whose  result  has  been  to 

some  moral  perversion.    The  man  make  iis  civilly  and  relitri'^'i^ly  free, 

who  teaches,  honestly  or  iidf,  that  'To  meddle  with  tlu?  Corn  Law.s 

it  is  right  to  sell  mm  or  women,  would   be    madness,'    said  Loi-d 

Uko  inferior  animals  :  to  recognise  Melbourne,  being  then  Prime  Minis- 

no  marriage  tie  among  them :  to  ter.   Xet  it  was  not  madness,  but 

make  them  work  under  the  lash  for  sense.    To  emancipate  a  certain 

you,  and  not  for  themselves :  to  large  class  of  our  oountn-men  from 

deny  them    every  human   claim:  cruel  penal  laws,  would  l)e  a  national 

that  man  .shall  never  be  friend  of  sin  :  so,  once  on  a  time,  declaimed 

mine.    There  was  a  man,  a  year  or  many  worthy  men  and  worthy  old 

two  ago,  who  maintained  by  ai^-  women.     By  and  by,  the  nation 

ment  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  discerned  that  it  was  not  a  sin, 

murder  his  wife  and  children,  and  but  a  duty.    'Some  day, the  king's 

who  acted  on  that  belief    Society  mails  will  go  by  railway,  and  rail- 

Kaid  t<i  hirn,  '  We  shall  vof  discuss  ways  will  be  the  c^eat  highronds  of 

the  question  with  you:  only  your  this  country:'  so  said  old  Georgo 

ways  of  thinking  and  ours  ai'e  so  Stephenson :  and  for  thinking  so 

opposed,  that  it  is  plain  we  cannot  and  saying  so,  he  was  hounded 
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down  as  a  michievons  fool.  Read 
the  reports  of  the  abase  heaped  on 
that  great  man,  before  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Parliament  on  the  liver- 
pool  and  Manchester  lUuilway :  and 
yon  will  see  ho^-  perilous  a  thin^  it 
IB  for  a  man  to  be  a  f^at  deal 
wiser  than  his  c^onerntinii.  Yes,  it 
is  an  nwfnl  charge,  to  ho  the  only 
man  tli:it  knows  some  great  tnitli, 
flatly  opposed  to  the  common  \vay 
of  tliinking.  Either  you  must  be  a 
miserable  sneak,  shamming  a  con* 
formity  with  errors  and  prejudices 
you  dispise :  or  yon  must  set  your 
fhce  to  a  lifelong  strife,  obloquy, 
and  misrepresen^ition; — and  then, 
when  your  views  are  triumphant  at 
last,  likely  enough  see  some  smart 
dodpfpr  c^ain  the  credit  wluch  was 
your  due. 

Let  m  go  on  to  think  of  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  people  hiivc  been 
found  to  truat  such  as  diiibred  from 
them  in  opinion. 

I  live  in  an  ancient  and  famous 
city,  in  which  one  is  often  reminded 
of  a  very  short  and  simple  way  of 
dealing  with  such.  It  was  to  bum 
them.  Thus  they  and  theii*  opinions 
together  were  got  rid  of,  as  the 
people  who  burnt  ilwui  thouirln. 
Vain  belief  !  You  niiglit  burn  the 
men :  you  did  not  get  rid  of  their 
opinions.  Every  soul  tliat  now 
dwells  in  that  city  where  these 
heroic  men  were  bumt^  now  holds 
just  the  beliefs  for  holding  which 
they  thus  perished:  every  soul 
wliose  opinion  is  worth  a  straw. 
The  martyrs  were  put  to  death  for 
innsting  (among  other  things)  that 
bread  was  bread ;  and  that  no  spells 
which  were  muttered  over  it  could 
make  it  anything  else  but  breml. 
*I":norant  authoritv,'  to  use  the 
words  of  the  most  eloquent  of  living 
historians,  '  said  **  The  bread  is 
flesh  and  the  wine  is  blood ;  we  will 
kill  you  if  you  say  it  is  not."  A 
sufficient  number  of  noble-minded 
men  were  found  to  accept  the  alter- 
native; and  to  i)n'rer  death  to  ad- 
mitting what  they  knew  to  be  a  lie.* 


Well,  that  way  of  treating  snch 
as  ^&ltet  from  us  in  opinion,  win 
not  do  now.  People's  lives  are  oftn 
better  than  their  principles:  and 
though  there  still  remains  in  Europe 
a  certain  ruler,  the  head  of  a  gnat 
confederntion  of  people,  who.  ac- 
cordinL'"  to  his  ])rincip1e«:,  ouixlit  to 
l)U[ti  all  who  «litVer  from  liiiii  on 
vai  i  u-i  matters  whenever  be  can, 
he  never  would  think,  now,  of  doing 
so.  Let  mo  say,  li-ankly,  he  durst 
not.  His  place  would  not  be  worth 
a  week's  purchase  if  he  burnt  jnat 
one  heretic.  But  besides  tliis 
wholesome  check  upon  any  fancies 
lie  might  take  into  his  head  (for  it 
is  a  great  thing  in  ikoE  world  to 
make  it  impossil)le  for  n  man  to  do 
w^liat  is  wroncr :  in  that  cahO  we 
may  with  some  contidence  make 
sure  that  he  will  not  do  it),  I  be- 
lieve, most  sincerely,  that  the  good 
old  man  would  regard  the  boming 
of  a  heretic  with  just  as  much  hoiTW 
as  we  should.  Dr.  Newman  tdb 
OB  that  however  right  it  might  H 
tile  sight  of  a  Spanish  Act  of  Faith 
would  have  been  the  death  of  hioL 
Nobody  really  proposes  now  to  burn 
people  for  difference  of  belief: 
thouo:h  some  are  still  silly  enonirh 
to  justify  such  burning.  And  i 
cannot  pass  this  without  declaaing, 
that  if  any  man,  even  uf  those  to 
whom  we  owe  (under  God's  over» 
ruling  providence)  even  the  mort 
precious  jparts  of  that  civil  and  i»> 
ligious  hberty  we  possess,  taught 
that  to  bum  tliose  who  held  erro- 
neous theological  belief  was  the 
right  treatment  of  them,  therein 
that  man  was  Tniscrably  wrong. 
And  I  don't  care  a  rush  tlioagli  his 
luimo  was  Calvin  :  T  don't  care  a 
rush  though  his  name  was  Knox. 

Now,  I  wonder,  does  any  one 
think  that  because  burning  is  ftr 
the  ptesMBnt  over,  the  ^Rrit  whM^ 
prompted  burning  is  exorcised  f 
What  was  that  spirit  ?  It  wan  the 
spirit  which  gi«w  out  of  this  belief; 
that  there  are  certain  opinions  and 
practices  so  perilous  to  the  existaDg 
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stat43  of   things,  or  the   state  of 
things  which  yon  desire,  that  by 
any  meajis  wliatever  they  mnat  he 
put  down.    By  hnrxdng,  if  nothing 
ebe  will  do.  Of  conrBe,  if  knockmg 
on  the  head  woald  snffice,  then  by 
on  the  head.    If  blowing 
up  ^\^th  gunpowder  would  do,  then 
by  blowing  np  with  gnnpowder.  If 
misrepreFientation,  and  abuse,  and 
calling  bad  names  would  sutlicc. 
ihe'n    bv    niisrepresciitation,  and 
abuae,  and  rallinu:  bad  names.  In 
phort,  whenever  you  try  to  bnlly  a 
man  out  of  his  opinion  instead  c»f 
msoning  htnx  out  of  it :  whenerer 
yon  attempt  any  form  or  degree  of 
physical  or  moral  intimidation  ;  yon 
are  showing  that  you  would  bnm 
tn  op]>osient,  if  you  had  the  chance, 
and  if  you  durst.    Well,  is  intimi- 
dation ever  attenij)ted  towards  those 
"who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  ? 

I  read  the  other  day,  iu  an  an- 
cient  mannsoript,  how  an  eminent 
pohticiau  (in  Ethiopia  of  course, 
nr  I  make  no  reference  whatever 
it»  Britidi  poHtics),  said,  in  a  speech 
dffivered  fay  him  at  a  large  and 
eieited  meeting,  that  another  poli- 
tician who  thought  differently  from 
imnaeif  and  those  he  was  address- 
ing', was  only  saf()  in  that  town  in 
concealment.   What  did  that  mean? 
Perhaps  it  meant  merely  that  if 
openly  there,  he  would  be  sought 
out^  and  by  cogent  reasoning,  ex- 
pesbed  in  civil  language,  convinced 
BOW  enoneoas  was  his  present  he- 
Uef.  Ferhaps  the  savage  yells  with 
iddflh  ihe  orator's  words  were  re* 
oavsd,  were  the  indication,  on  the 
part  of  calm  logicians,  tint  they 
felt  how  triumphantly  they  could 
refote  thf  mrm's  view*^,  and  bring 
him  to  their  way  of  tiimkin£r  If 
po,  I  can  but  regret  that  the  lii'st 
reading  of  the  eminent  politician's 
words  conveyed  an  cntii'ely  diffe- 
rent so^estion  to  my  mind.  I 
md  the  other  day,  not  in  an  aa- 
deot  mannscript,  how  a  man,  a 
irarknig  man,  who  thought  dif- 
fincatily  fi»mi  his  hro&er-workers 


at  the  same  trade,  and  acted  on 
his  opinion,  liad  soniethiug  in  the 
nature  of  a  shell  charged  with  gun- 
powder thrown  into  his  honae, 
which  blew  the  house  to  pieces, 
tiiongh  by  God*s  mercy  it  killed 
no  one.  It  atss  meant,  plainly,  to 
kill  all.  I  have  read  how  at  the 
election  for  the  burgh  of  !Mehpo- 
tamus,  an  unfxipular  candidate  had 
his  skull  frMrtnre<l  by  a  Inrg-e  stone, 
thrown  by  some  one  who  plainly 
thon^ht  that  his  arsnments  were 
better  addressed  to  the  outside  of 
an  opponent's  head.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  more  of  this  peculiar 
treatment  of  snch  as  differ  mmi  ns 
in  opinion :  except  that  those  who 
approve  it,  need  not  find  fiwlt 
with  the.  Inquisition,  and  may  well 
cherish  the  memory  of  a  certain 
Cardinal  Betori.  Let  not  the  pot 
call  the  kettle  Ijlaek. 

Not  such  extreme  eases  are  now 
to  be  thought  of.  Only  such  treat- 
ment of  such  as  differ  in  opinion 
as  TCiy  passably  respectable  per- 
sons may  be  found  to  resort  to. 
One  mode  of  treatment  known  in 
the  middle  ages  but  quite  unknown 
now,  was  to  tell  lies  alx)ut  an  op- 
ponent: to  repeat  things  to  his 
prcjndice  which  you  may  not  ex- 
actly be  quite  sure  are  false,  but 
which  you  strongly  suspect  to  be 
so,  and  which  a  very  little  exami- 
nation would  jjrove  to  be  so.  For 
example,  a  man  in  Scotland  has  an 
organ  in  his  church.  Ton  disapprove 
of  organs.  Accordingly,  you  write  a 
•letter  to  a  newspaper  stating  that 
^^Hd  man  has  lefl  off  preaching  serw 
mons  in  chureli,  and  instead  reads 
bits  of  a  book  entitled  ^cce  Hovio. 
Of  course  this  is  a  falsehood  ;  and 
you  might  most  easily  ascertain  that 
it  is  one :  but  it  tends  to  whow  tliat 
the  man  with  the  organ  is  a  fool ; 
and  accordingly  you  propagate  the 
falsehood.  My  friend  Mr.  Smith 
has  a  veiyfine  organ  in  his  church, 
which  is  remarkably  well  played, 
and  delights  everybody.  Cme  dm 
he  chan<^  to  be  travelling  by  rail* 
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iray  many  miles  from  his  home: 
when,  on  the  train  sropjnTi<r  at  a 
station,  his  ear  was  cauf^ljt  by  the 
mention  of  his  own  church's  name. 
He  looked:  and  lo,  two  horribly 
ngly  aad  malignaiit-lookiiig  old 
women  were  bitterly  inveighing 
against  organs.    Said  one  to  the 
other,  '  Oh,  the  organ  at  St.  Ana- 
nias !     Such  a  misfmhlc  failure ! 
Half  the  Sundays  they  can't  get 
anybodr  to  play  it  at  all:  and 
when  the  organist  comes,  it  is  most 
abominable.    None  of  your  gew- 
gaws for  me  ! '    My  friend  listened 
in  silence,  and  heanl  a  series  of 
the  most  outra<jreous  falsi'hoods  re- 
lated about  himself.    Hiid  I  been 
he,  I  should  have  told  the  ugly  old 
woman  who  I  was,  and  demanded 
her  authority.    You  know  how  the 
mother  of  Dr.  Chalmers  stopy)ed 
ill  natiired  guasip  anioii^  her  fic- 
quaintance.  \Vlieu  an  acquaintance 
A.  came  and  tx)ld  her  something 
bad  about  another  acqnaintanoe  B., 
she  instantly-  said:  *0h,  I  don't 
tiiink  that  can  be  true :  hut  I  shall 
just  put  on  my  bonnet  and  go  over 
to  Mrs.  B.  and  ask  her  whether  it 
is  true ;  and  tell  her  you  told  roc 
about  it!'    Ah,  how  eagerly 
acquaintance  A.  repudiate  such  a 
course  !    It  was  pleasant  enough  to 
tell  the  malii^ant  lie :  hut  ((uite 
another  thini^   to  be  bronrjht  to 
book  for  it  I    And  rarely  did  any 
acquuiutance  come  to  Mrs.  Chal- 
mera  a  second  time  with  a  piece  of 
ill  natured  gossip.    I  fear  it  cannot 
he  denied  that  in  the  middle  ages, — 
say  from  the  twelfth  eentnry  to  the 
firtoeiith, — the  eonversation  of  low- 
niuuled  ])eople  used  to  eonsist  to 
a  very  great  degree  of  i*etailing 
malignant  bits  of  gossip  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  who  thought 
airoraitly  from  themselves.  Of 
course,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
this  has  entirely  ceased. 

There  are  men,  incapable  of  tell- 
ing a  falsehood,  who  will  cut  the 
persons  who  presume  to  think  dif- 
ferently from  thenL  To  differ  from 


them  in  opinion  is  a  pansanal  and 
grievous  ofTenee.    Vot(»  ncfaiTist  such 
a  one  in  a  deliberative  assembly: 
and  though  a  little  before  he  seemed 
your  dearest  &iend,  now  he  passes 
you  without  notice.   Quite  lately, 
I  heard  a  most  worthy  clergyman 
say,  that  such  a  person,  who  had 
paMi^hod   a  volume  of  nnsmmd 
theology,  hatl  come  to  live  rip^ir 
him.     '  We    used    to  be  great 
friends,*  he  said;  'but  of  eonne 
now  I  don*t  reocmise  him  on  the 
street.'  I  confess  I  doubted  whether 
this  was  the  right  way  to  rerlaim 
the  heretic.   Yet  people  in  a  huinblr 
walk  follow  tlie  exaniple.    '  If  you 
say  that,  1  have  done  >vith  you ! ' 
And  history  tells  of  an  old  Tory 
lady,  who  said  to  her  son,  *  If  you 
tum«  Whig,  there  is  no  room  &r 
yon  in  this  house.' 

Quite  as  injudicious  a  treatment 
of  the  friend  who  honestly  and 
frankly  differs  from  you,  is  to  sulk 
in  a  comer,  as  it  were :  to  draw  off 
from  him:  to  decline  to  discuss 
your  difference  of  opinion  with 
him.  Pos.sibly  thi?^  i^fenliar  treat- 
ment is  the  most  irntatin!::  ' 

)f  all  : 

at  least  to  a  manly  and  generous 
mind.  You  go  to  the  friend  from 
whom  you  haye  differed :  you  say 
how  sony  you  are  that  you  don't 
see  your  way  to  think  as  he  does : 
ami  you  , offer,  in  a  frank,  hearty 
wav,  to  tell  him  vonr  reasons  for 
thijiking  ui>  you  do,  that  if  you  are 
wrong,  you  may  be  set  r^bt.  But 
be  persistently  refbses  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  yon :  refhses  in  a 
(lour,  sulky  way.  I  d(m't  mean 
thr'  ra'se  in  which  you  decline  to 
di.NLU-^s  bome  j)oint  on  which  you 
luel  strongly,  with  some  imperti- 
nent stranger,  who  has  no  right  to 
your  confidence,  and  who  wants  to 
force  his  views  Upon  you.  To  that 
sort  of  thinj^  yon  politfdy  give  the 
go-by:  your  meaning  being  to  eou- 
vey  to  your  very  slight  acquaintance, 
'Well,  yon  are  not  in  a  nositkm 
which  entitles  yon  to  pusn  your 
peouliair  views  upon  me.    When  a 
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yonag  girl  from  the  Wert  ootmtiy 
went  oufc  to  Rome  to  convert  the 

Pope,  T  slifMild  say  that  good  old 
gt'ntlc'umri  was  qnit'e  right  in  good- 
naturedly  declining  to  discuss  with 
her  the  foondations  of  his  f^ith.  I 
am  thinking  now  of  the  case  of  a 
man  wltli  whom  yoa  are  on  such 
tenna  of  friendship  as  entitle  you 
to  go  and  set  yourself  right  \^rith 
him  when  you  think  he  is  doing 
you  an  injustice;  and  entitle  him 
to  tell  yon  frankly  when  he  thinks 
yon  are  doing  wrong;  instead  of 
dm  wing  off  in  a  petted,  s^-l  y, 
boorish  way.  When  such  a  triend 
Fl!*nv«<  lie  thinlvH  you  have  done 
Avroiiir,  1  siiy  ho  ii*  bound  to  hear 
what  ^ou  haw  got  to  say  to  the 
end  of  showing  why  yoa  think  you 
hare  dona  right.  He  is  hoim<(  in 
a  kindly  way,  to  discuss  with  yon 
the  point  on  which  ynu  differ: 
unless  indeed  hr  in<l;^s  it  best  that 
anythinp^  like  intimacy  of  friendship 
should  cease. 

Archbishop  Whately,  writing  to 
Dr.  Kewman,  who  had  shown  a 
disposition  to  snlk  rather  than 
frankly  disonss,  spenks  of  'our 
long,  intimate,  and  contidential 
finendship,  which  would  make  it 
your  right  and  your  duty,  if  I  did 
anything  to  offend  yon,  or  anything 
yon  might  think  materially  wrong, 
to  remonstrate  with  me.'  And 
again  the  great  and  brave  man 
says,  *  I,  for  my  pai-t,  could  not 
bring  myseii'  to  lind  relief  in  avoid- 
ing the  society  of  an  old  &iend, 
witii  whom  I  had  been  accustomed 

to  frank  discussion,  on  aocOunt  of 
my  dilfcrinij^  from  him  as  to  certain 
principles, — till,  at  least,  I  had 
made  full  trial  of  private  remon- 
<Htrance  and  free  discussion.  Even 
A  man  that  is  ahevetio,  we  are  told, 
even  the  ruler  of  a  oiinroh  is  not 
io  reject  till  after  repeated  admoni- 
tions.' 

Well  and  nobly  said,  great  pre- 
late and  preat  man !  But  a  man 
must  be  a  man  to  act  thai  out. 
Any  infosLon  of  the  cowardly  and 


sneaky :  and  then  we  shall  sulk 
privately,  but  never  talk  our  heart 

out  manfully. 

A  way,  and  sometimes  a  specially 
malignant  way,  of  treatinjj  those 
who  diflbr  from  you  in  opinion,  is  to 
pray  for  them,  or  threaten  to  pray 
for  them.  Let  us  not  speak  or 
think  of  this  matt<>r  unless  gravely 
and  seriously.  But  it  cannot  be 
passed  by.  You  remember  that 
country  clergyman,  named  in  a 
certain  fomons  book  of  the  last* 
century,  who  threatened  the  squire 
of  the  parish  that  if  he  did  not 
mend  his  ways,  he  would  *pray  for 
liiin  in  the  faeo  of  the  wlio1e  con- 
gregation.' Pray*']'  has  sonietinies 
been  made  a  way  uf  conveying  the 
most  wicked  calumnies  against  a 
fellow  mortal.  Not  long  since,  at 
a  public  meeting,  an  individual 
took  oernsion,  in  a  discourse  which 
he  rc<(ar(l(nl  as  a  prayer,  to  ask 
God's  mercy  on  another  p(»rson  who 
had  expressed  opinions  which  he 
esteemed  to  he  misehievons,  de» 
scribing  that  other  person  as  *  that 
wretched  man  who  was  lately 
pouring  forth  1)hm})homics  aprainst 
Thee ! '  I  may  add,  that  the 
opinion  described  as  blasphemous 
was  this :  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
taking  a  quiet  walk  after  church  on 
Sunday.  Now,  I  say  there  is  some* 
thing  perfectly  awful  in  that.  If  ever 
Satan  was  disguised  ?(s  hti  annuel  of 
light,  it  was  when  wratli  and  un- 
chari'^blcness  veiled  themsehes 
under  the  &ir  form  of  prayer !  Let 
there  never  be  admitted  to  our 
minds  the  faintert  idea  of  hitting  at 
somebody  in  prayer.  Let  it  be  sug- 
pestod,  as  an  exnellent  rule,  that 
prayer  lor  such  as  you  think  wrong 
or  bad,  be  offered  privately :  when 
yoa  have  entered  mto  your  closet 
and  shut  the  door,  and  are  Tn^lrttig 
your  requests  known  to  your 
Father  wliicli  is  in  secret.  If  that 
rule  were  always  adhered  to,  it 
would  remove  the  temptation  to 
that  which  la  evil  and  uneliristian 

about  certain  intercessory  prayers. 
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There  would  bo  no  temptation  to 
pray  ai  the  bystanders,  Tather  than 
to  me  Almighty :  no  risk  of  maikiiig 
prayer  a  means  of  expressing  yoor 
nnfaTonrable  opinion  of  a  feUow- 
creatnrd's  character,  or  doings,  or 
views :  no  risk  of  making  it  some* 
tlunti;  like  nn  imprpcation  of  divine 
wrath,  hypocritically  veilefl  nnder 
the  form  of  prayer.  Wlicnrvcr  tlie 
great  thing  which  yon  honestly  fool 
you  onsrht  to  a,sk  for  any  human 
being,  is,  that  he  may  be  turned 
fipom  his  erroneoiiB  beHefe  or  bo- 
barioiu*,  and  converted  io  a  bef^ 
mind,  ask  that  of  God  when  you 
are  alone  with  God.  It  is  the  filler, 
better,  more  kindly,  and  more 
hnmble  way.  To  publicly  express 
a  very  nnfavonrnblc  opinion  of  a 
fellow-frcnf ure, — even  thoncfh  that 
opinion  bi'  «'onc]i(Ml  in  the  l"omi  of 
a  prayer  lor  him, — is  not,  generally, 
a  fi  iendly  thinjr.  And  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  ever  a  purely 
Christian  thing.  Let  it  be  said,  too, 
that  in  snch  cases  the  avowed  im« 
precation  not  nnfrequently  is  not  a 
whit  more  maUgnant  than  the  im- 
plied one.  To  ask  that  God  may 
forgive  a  man  who  presnmes  to 
differ  from  you,  means  mnch  the 
same  thing  tliat  is  c^nvtyed  by 
"words  which,  grammatically,  mean 
just  tlie  opposite.  You  remember 
the  two  doctors  in  the  Golden  Le' 
gend.    One  says  to  the  other : 

MiiT  the  Lonl  have  mert y  on  your  position, 
You  wretched,  vrangliug  cuUer  of  lierbs. 

The  other  replies : 

Hay  He  send  ^  our  soul  to  eternal  perdition, 
For  your  treatise  on  the  irregular  verbs. 

It  docs  not  nec<l  much  discern- 
ment to  sec,  that  here  the  benedic- 
tion and  the  im])recation  come  to 
just  the  same  tiling.  There  is 
really  nothing  to  choose  hetwcen 
the  blessing  and  the  curse. 

There  is  in  many  people  a  deep 
disposition  to  misrepresent  the 
views  of  an  nppr  iK»nt.  In  stating 
the  opinions  of  such  as  differ  from 


us  in  opinion,  it  is  easy  and  (u> 
some  folk)  natural,  to  give  these 
opinions  a  litUe  twist  in  the  dtmv 
taon  of  extravagance,  absnzditj,  at 
mischieTonanesB.  Indeed,  theieaiv 
persons  in  this  world  who  oa 
hardly  record  the  sayings  and 
doinpr^^  of  any  arf|uaintanc(%  with- 
out slightly  colouring  -or  t^vsring 
them,  so  as  to  iiia-ke  the  acmiain- 
tance  ap])ear  in  the  light  of  a  fool, 
or  even  of  something  worse.  But 
much  more  is  this  so,  iu  stating  the 
opiniona  of  an  opponent.  I&s  I 
have  remarked  that  in  cartna 
American  newspapers,  which  d» 
fend  the  peculiar  inatitutioai  df 
slavery,  the  opponents  of  slavoy 
are  generally  called  rugger-worship' 
pf^rst :  as  if  there  was  nothinp  b(v 
tw«.'en  niakinL''  bcn<;fs;  of  !ieu^n>es 
and  worshipping  them.  ThoT\  vr.u 
remember  how  Mr.  Dickens  de- 
scribes an  old  gentleman  who, 
whenever  any  one  said  that  the 
poor  who  are  supported  by  hpX 
chariW  shonld  be  Ireated  mtk 
something  like  decent  care,  would 
exclaim,  *  Oh,  you  want  to  feed 
paupers  with  torUe  ont  of  goU 
plates.'  Some  years  since,  a  woman 
m  the  west  of  Ethiopia  was  fouud 
^'^uilty  of  murder.  Majiy  people 
thought  the  evidence  on  which  she 
was  convicted  insutUcient ;  and  said 
BO.  I  remember  well  how  much 
angry  feeling  was  excited  over  a 
la^  tract  <^  Ethiopia  hy  the  cim. 
Those  who  tlionght  ahe  onght  to  he 
hanged,  and  those  who  thought  ibe 
oui^ht  not  to  be  hanged,  vrooM 
hardly  speak  peaceably  to  OB0 
another.  A  certain  newspaper, 
eaprer  for  her  hanging,  called  all 
those  who  thought  there  wns  not 
evidence  enough  to  han<T  her,  be- 
littoers  in  Saiid  Sophia  :  S>  [  iliia  was 
the  poor  wretch's  nunie.  You  see,  in 
the  Anew  of  the  conductors  of  thrt 
newspaper,  there  was  no  posnhifi^ 
of  saying  that  yoa  wore  not  ptv^ 
fectly  sure  that  a  woman  was  a 
mnrderess,  without  going  ^uiher 
and  aaying  tiiat  yon  wera  perfeot^ 
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sure  she  was  a  saini.   Of  conrBe, 

tbey  were  not  sach  blockheads  as 
seriously  to  think  tltat :  but  they 
thonurlit  tin's  :i  fuir  way  of  creating 
projiidice  agaiust  the  views  of  their 
opponents.  Some  liabitually  treat 
one  wbo  differs  from  them  in 
opinion,  as  in  the  old  crael  days 
of  Rome,  persecutora  treated  the 
Christians.  The  persecutors  first 
dressed  up  tht>  CliristinTis  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts:  ami  then  s(  t 
dogs  at  them.  Even  80  do  somo 
nnscmpnlous  men  now,  first,  hor- 
ziblj  misropiesent  what  an  oppo- 
nant  thinks  and  says ;  and  then, 
raise  against  him  a  howl  of  hetoro- 
doxy :  of  Atheism,  Mormonism,  or 
even  of  Bonriornianism.  You  re- 
meinber  how  the  Poj>e  declared 
•  iliat  all  such  as  thought  he  had 
lietter  cease-  to  be  a  temporal 
monarch,  therein  testified  their 
disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  tlie 
soul.  And  once  this  is  granted,  it 
becomes  easy  to  show  that  these 
ai-e  rery  foolish  and  perliaps  very 
had  men.  It  becomes  extremely 
easy  to  refute  an  opponent's  Tiews, 
if  yon,  being  a  penectly  unscrupu- 
Ions  person,  are  allowed  to  ntate 
them.  For  vou  have  merelv  to 
state  them  so  as  to  make  them  rank 
nonsense :  and  then  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  show  that  they 
are  rank  nonsense. 

Now,  some  folk  think  opinions 
wliicli  differ  from  thei!'  own,  such 
dan<rerous  and  evil  tliitip-s,  that  any 
means  whatever  is  permissible  for 
the  putting  of  them  down.  If  a 
savage  ttger  was  roaminff  the  pa- 
rish, devouring  men  and  women, 
yon  would  destroy  him  by  the  first 
means  that  came  to  hand.  You 
wonld  have  no  Quixotic  ideas  about 
giving  the  savage  brute  fair  play : 
but  would  shoot  him,  or  poison  him, 
or  take  him  in  a  pitfidl,  withont  re- 
morse. Even  such  is  the  usage 
which  certain  mortals  give  to  those 
who  differ  from  them  in  ov)HiioTi. 
All  means  are  lair  for  putting  them 
down.  The  grossest  misrepresentar 


tion :  the  most  unfair  and  delnsiTe 

ar^nuncnts:  appeals  to  ignorant  pre- 
judice :  all  the  arts  of  intimidation ; 
the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  milin!:r 
and  abuse ;  are  unsparin|rly  eiii- 
ployed.  But  I  uike  for  gr&nted — 
and  I  don't  think  I  am  assuming 
too  mnch — ^that  none  of  yon  who 
read  til!  page  wonld  degrade 
yourselves  by  the  use  of  poisoned 
weapons  in  tloalintf  with  an  honourw 
able  o[)ponenL :  and  that  you  are 
incapable  of  malignant  trickery, 
evea  if  thU  oonld  gain  for  your 
views  some  temporary  triumph. 
And,  taking  this  for  gruited,  let  me 
say  to  you :  Be  sure  you  properly 
untlerstand  what  the  views  of  one 
who  di tiers  from  von.  are.  Possibly 
you  have  in  your  mind  a  liorrible 
caricature  of  them.  There  is  many 
a  man  who  has  in  his  head  a  theorv 
of  an  opponent's  character,  which 
is  as  far  from  truth  as  the  theory  of 
the  old  astronomy  about  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars.  Many  a  man 
is  sure  that  some  one  of  whom  he 
knows  next  to  nothing  is  a  malicious, 
conceited,  stuck-up,  stupid  fool  and 
ruffian,  who,  if  he  just  came  to  know 
that  being  so  misconceived  of,  wonld 
find  him  a  plea.Hiiut,  frieinlly,  imd 
modest  man.  Indeed,  moht  un- 
favourable opinions  are  the  result 
of  our  knowing  very  little  about 
those  of  whom  we  think  unfavour- 
ably. There  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
about  most  men  and  women  I  have 
everrome  to  know.  So  be  sure  you 
know  exactly  what  the  opinions  you 
dilier  from  are.  Perhaps,  when  yon 
know  them  right,  you  may  find  that 
you  do  not  daifer  from  them  at  all. 
Then,  be  scrupulously  fair  in  stating 
the  views  (vf  an  opponent.  Don't 
give  them  the  little  twist  in  the 
direction  of  nonsense,  or  of  wicked- 
ness. More  than  this :  don't  force 
on  them  consequences  which  he  re- 
pudiates. You  may  think  that  if  a 
clergj'man  does  not  object  to  an 
organ  iti  eh  inch,  this  shows  he 
wiiT!t<  t<»  set  up  high  mass  at  once. 
liuL  if  ho  says  he  docs  not,  you. 
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are  bound  to  believe  liiin.  You 
may  quite  fairly  say  of  any  man 
from  mrhom  jou  differ,  that  iu  your 
judgment  ms  viewg,  if  carried  out, 
tend  to  sach  and  Buch  an  evil  resnlt: 
but  jon  bave  no  business  to  saj 
that  be  sees  ibiB,  if  he  sayg  he  does 
not  see  it.    Then,  do  not  insinuate 
evil  suggestions  about  those  from 
whom  you  differ,  in  that  sneaky  way 
in  which  some  people  are  able  to 
insinuate  evil  airiiinst  their  neigh- 
bours without  directly  saying  any- 
thing.   Do  not  ask,  for  instance, 
abont  some  professor  of  divinity, 
with  a  significant  look, '  Does  bebold 
tbe  inspiration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ? ' — tbns  conveying  by  innendo 
that  be  does  not.  Under  no  dream- 
stances  call  an  opponent  names. 
Do  not  even  en  11  him  names  in  what 
may  be  termed  a  reflex  way  :  as  by 
saying,  *  I  say  nothing  wliatever  in 
condemnation  of  Mr.  A.:  T  don't 
venture  to  judge  him ;  all   I  say 
is  that  if  I  did  so  and  so'  (here 
describe  ezactlj  what  Mr,  A.  has 
said  or  done),  *  I  am  a  pickpocket.* 
Refrain  ^om  calling  an  opponent  a 
dog.   The  other  day,  I  read  a  pas- 
sage in  whicli  an  author  said  of 
fiome  one  who  diflTered  from  him  as 
to  the  valiip  of  his  writinpfs,  '  T  left 
him  to  Ins  dog's  paradise,  content 
tluit  he  should  howl  and  rot  there.' 
It  is  to  be  confessed  that  modern 
abuse  lacks  the  full  flavour  of  that 
of  ancient  days.  Here  are  some 
words  of  Dr.  Martin  Lather :  '  Tbe 
papists  are  all  aases,  and  will  always 
remain  asses.   Pat  them  in  what* 
ever  sauce  you  may,  boiled,  roa^sted, 
baked,  fried,  skinned,  beat,  bashed, 
they  are  always  tlie  same  asses.' 
The  same  eminent  reformer,  in  a 
treatise  in  reply  to  Henry  VIII., 
calls  that  monarch  Hhis  rotten  worm 
of  the  earth.'     The  language  of 
Calvin  was  a  good  deal  worse,  lie 
calls  bis  adrersaries  'knaves,  lana> 
tics,  drunkards,  assassins:*  occa- 
sionally *bnlls,  asses,  cats,  and  bogs.* 
Ei*asnuis  once  pnbhshed  a  dialogue, 
in  which  tbe  s^vile  imitators  of  tbe 


Latin  style  of  Cicero  were  cleverly  | 
ridicoled.   On  tbis  a  certain  wans  < 
admirer  of  Cicero  nisbed  to 
rescae ;  and  declared,  in  a  trestue 
pabUsbed  in  answer,  that  Ensmu 
was  *a  drunkard,  an  impostor,  as 
apostate,  a  hangman,  a  demon  hot 
from  helh' 

These  s]ieeimeTis  may  suffic*e,  of  a 
manner  of  t  rcatinp:  those  who  differ 
from  us  not  at  all  to  be  recom- 
mended. And  at  this  point  it  nuj 
fitly  enougli  be  suggested  that,  in 
arguing  a  question  with  any  oim, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  roaring  at 
tbe  top  of  one's  yoice.  Yoaranem- 
ber  the  man  of  wbona  Addison  telU 
US  that  he  *  only  raised  his  voice 
where  he  should  have  enforced  hk 
argument.*  A  consideration  which 
Inis  710  wci(?ht  Avhen  stated  in  n 
moderate  tone  of  voice,  docs  n"t 
gain  the  least  accession  of  force  U 
lieinj?  bellowed.  Neither  Ls  there 
any  acquisition  of  logical  wtiglit, 
when  a  man,  arguing  a  qusstkn, 
violently  whacks  the  ^ble  at  which 
be  stands,  at  brief  and  regnkr 
intervals.  Indeed,  to  people  of  a 
maeical  ear,  that  disagreeable  sound, 
constantly  recarring,  is  so  th(v 
roughly  offensive,  that  it  tends  to 
mnko  fho  speaker  be  heard  with  an 
im]iatience  which  is  all  against  what 
he  says  ha^'^n^rits  due  weicrht.  And 
here  it  may  be  said  that  all  rciison- 
ing  which  is  shouted  at  the  top  of 
a  barsb  and  ontonsble  Toice,  by 
a  man  of  tmcalent  and  ferodou 
aspect,  brandishing  in  the  air  s 
clenched  fist,  and  calling  on  ill 
who  differ  from  him  to  come  out 
and  be  boUied,  has  on  my  tnind 
an  effect  precisely  tbe  opposite  of 
persnnsire. 

Amoncr  the  delusive  ideas  wliich 
used  to  be  tnusrht  to  school-boys, 
but  which  for  the  most  part  are  BOt 
taught  to  school-boys  now,  wss  0B6 
to  this  effect:  that  if  two  persons 
are  arguing  any  question,  the  ens 
wbo  fint  gets  angry  is  the  one  who 
is  >vrong. 

We  used  to  be  told  of  an 
Indian  cbiel^  wbo  was  present  st » 
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debate,  and  wlio  said,  after  it  was 
over,  that  though  he  did  not  andcr« 
aland  a  word  that  waa  spoken,  he 

knew,  by  this  sign,  who  waw  wrong'. 
My  imprt's^ioTi  was,  even  as  a  boy, 
that  the  ludiuu  chief  was  a  aear 
relation  of  that  contemptible  prig 
who  when  his  wife  was  firightened 
by  a  stcnrm  at  sea,  suddenly  held  a 
sword  to  her  breast  and  asked  her 
if  sho  ^v;is  afraid,  and  so  on.  I  have 
known  several  very  great  fools,  but 
I  never  knew  a  fuel  great  enough 
to  have  done  that.  Anything  more 
grossly  absurd  than  the  test  of  who 
was  right  and  who  wrong  soggcstcd 
by  the  Indian  cliief,  could  not  be 
imagined.  He  might  as  justly  )iave 
said  that  the  first  man  who  took  ont 
big  handkercbici  and  wiped  his  face, 
waa  wrong.  Who  is  thera  that  does 
not  know  that  there  is  nothing  more 
Hkely  to  make  an  honest  man  and  a 
feir  rcasoner  an<ny,  than  when  he 
gees  nnfuimess  and  dishonesty  in 
the  uigiiinents  and  statenifiits  of 
his  opponent  Setting  aside  cuu- 
atitntional  differences  of  temper,  of 
warmth  of  heart,  of  excitability 
of  nervous  system — which  are  the 
thiiiLTs,  after  all,  which  have  most 
to  sjiy  to  a  man's  getting  angry  or 
kee])uig  cool — I  should  say  that  lack 
of  earnestness,  of  deep  conviction, 
of  moral  fibre,  is  tile  great  thing  to 
make  a  man  seem  calm  and  tolerant. 
If  yon  really  don't  care  a  rush  how 
a  question  is  decided,  you  will  join 
in  the  discussion  of  it  with  ^'•reat 
('(luaiiimity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
ut  all,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
helps  a  man  so  efiectoally  to  show 
what  seems  a  fiur  and  tolerant  spirit 
in  any  matter,  as  the  fact  that  ho 
really  cares  nothinjj  at  till  about  the 
matter.  You  will  not  showwanmtli 
in  discussing  an  opinion  as  to  which 
your  feeling  is  of  tho  coolest.  And 
when  you  are  greatly  interested  in 
any  truth,  and  deeply  feel  its  im- 
portance, it  is  provoking  in  a  high 
negi*ec  to  tind  an  opponent  seek  to 
evade  the  force  <»t'  vour  reajious  by 
some  shabby  and  disiionest  sophism, 


or  some  discreditable  misrepresent 

tation. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  see  end  know 

people  who  differ  from  us  in  opi- 
nion, politically,  theologically,  ecele- 
8i:istically,  testhetically.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  lire  always  among 
ihoBO  who  think  exactly  us  you  do. 
Ton  will  grow  Tory  narrow,  veiy 
self-sufficient :  you  will  got  a  quite 
fooli-^h  idea  of  your  own  infallibility 
and  importance.  T  haveVeownrrood 
men,  more  than  one  or  two,  who 
wonld  have  been  much  better  and 
more  vsefiil,  bad  thcnr  occasionally 
met  and  conversed  with  people  who 
did  not  agree  with  them.  It  is  a 
most  dangerous  thing  for  any 
human  beincr,  to  live  amonjj'  tlsn.s© 
by  whoiu  his  views  and  upmions 
are  never  questioned.  We  idl  need 
to  be  often  taken  down  from  our 
vain  self-confidence,  and  to  be 
pushed  out  of  our  own  way :  and 
all  this  is  best  done  by  frequent 
contact  with  those  Avho,  lionestly 
and  civilly,  think  uuite  ditfercutly 
from  ourselves,  xou  may  find  a 
man  here  and  there,  who  has  long 
been  the  pope  of  a  little  circle, 
who  never  question  his  infalliliih'ty, 
and  who  laugh  at  all  his  old  and 
bail  jokes :  the  upshot  being,  that 
the  man  came  to  think  himself  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men,  and  to 
deem  all  who  differed  from  him  as 
monstrous  and  anomalous  examples 
of  folly  and  wickedness.  Yet 
Samuel  Johns(»n,  when  he  met 
Wilkes,  fouiid  him  a  very  pleasiint 
person  ;  and  quite  discarded  the 
impression  that  any  man  of  Wilkes* 
principles  must  have  horns  and 
hoofs.  When  you  come  to  know 
some  op]><<eent  in  eontroversy,  of 
whom  you  had  u  most  unpleasant 
estimate  in  your  mind,  you  will  in 
all  likelihood  discover  a  great  desl 
of  good  in  him.  And  you  may  not 
improbably  tind,  that  if  you  differ 
in  some  things,  there  are  twice,  or 
perhaps  ten  times,  as  many,  on 
which  you  entiroly  ajrn'e. 

I  grant  at  once,  liiai  it  is  vcry 
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disagreeable  to  bear  your  favourite 
views  controyerfed.  £yeiL  men 
who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
haye  been  rilly  enough  to  regard 
themselyes  a^grieyed  by  haying 
their  yieWBOoiitnjvt  rtcil.  A  curious 
instance  may  be  ioiiiid  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  Dugaid  Stewart,  the 
eminent  prnfcssnr  of  moral  philo- 
sophy at  Edinburgh.  Tlis  assistant 
and  successor  in  that  chair  (hv  did 
not  live  to  succeed  to  it)  ns  as  the 
much  more  gifted,  acute,  and  elo- 
quent Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  Strange 
to  say,  good  Mr.  Stowart  seems  to 
haye  supposed  that  when  Dr. 
Brown  began  to  lecture  on  moral 
philosophy,  he  was  just  to  echo  his 
predecessor's  ojiinions  ;  and  was 
quite  aggrieved  at  hndiug  that  Dr. 
Brown  did  not. 

When  Mr.  Stowart  was  appri.scil  that  his 
own  favoiirife  juuI  Ivt^t-ffHrncUd  opinions 
were  controvertcnl  trorn  the  very  chair 
which  he  had  scaxeely  quitted,  and  that  the 
doctrines  of  his  rovorod  friend  and  master, 
Pr.  Eeid,  were  assaiUtl  with  severe  nrul  not 
very  rcspectfid  aninuulversious,  his  feehngs 
were  strongly  roust-d ;  and  though  they 
were  Ion";  repri>88ed  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  situation,  vtt  he  has  given 
them  full  expretision  in  a  note  iu  the  tliixd 
volume  of  hie  EtemenU^  which  is  alike 
remarkable  for  the  setbbiit  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  BBPfiOOF. 

So  you  bt  i',  Mr.  Stowart  thought 
Siic*-:-t'e  rrj^t'onj  wim  the  rifjlit  treat- 
ment for  a  much  greater  man,  who 
presumed  to  think  for  himself. 
Had  not  Dr.  Brown  just  as  much 
right  to  seyerely  roproye  Mr. 
Stowart?  I  don't  faeaitato  to  say 
that  in  this  matter  Mr.  Stewart 
showed  himself  wr>in1('rfully  silly 
and  small ;  and  laid  himself  fairly 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  ninvorthy 
jealousy  of  his  more  popular  suc- 
cessor. And  if  Mr.  Stowart  was 
weak  ohoul:;!!  ti)  do  smdi  n  foolish 
tliiiiLT,  Ave  can  but  wunder  that  a 
bioKrapher  was  found  who  was 
snobbish  enough  to  record  it  with 
approyal. 

It  is  disagreeable,  let  it  be 
granted)  to  hear  yonr  opinions  oon* 


troverted.  But  it  will  do  you  fr*x)d 
not  merely  in  the  way  of  taking 
you  down  from  that  se&eaflbiai^ 
which  comes  of  hearing  yonr  own 
yiews  echoed,  and  'vraich  needs 
*  the  animated  No ;  *  it  makes  you 
likelier  to  arriye  at  truth.  To  keep 
aloof  from  those  who  differ  from 
you,  hthI  associate  only  with  >nc\ 
as  agroo  witli  ymi  in  opinion,  will 
cut  you  (^ff  from  the  great  advan- 
tage  of  hearing  what  is  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  No  doubt  to 
hear  that  may  cause  some  painful 
perplexity  and  effort  of  dednoo, 
which  wonld  be  sayed  by  hearing 
only  one  side.  We  all  have  heen 
told  of  the  man  (of  course  an  Iri^ 
man),  who  complained  that  he  onr 
quite  clearly  the  merit®  of  a  cjtso 
when  he  had  heard  one  side,  but 
was  horribly  perplexed  when  li. 
had  heard  the  other  side  too.  lti» 
to  niuuy  a  most  painful  effort  to 
iimke  up  their  mind  what  they  aru 
to  think.  And  this  painful  effort 
will  be  qnite  escaped,  by  keeping 
away^m  snch  as  think  differaitly 
from  onrselyes.  It  is  obyions  ihst 
if  you  put  all  the  weights  iu  one 
scale,  and  none  at  all  in  the  otlicr, 
yon  will  see  with  the  greatest  taci- 
lity  to  Avhifb  side  the  beam  in* 
rliiH's.  Hut  if  what  yon  want  to 
arrive  at  is  truth,  and  not  merely 
certaiTity  of  what  may  bo  qtiitc 
false,  you  will  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons. 

And  further:  in  meetuig  snd 
oonyersingwith  those  who  in  ixuaj 
ways  think  yeiy  differently  from 
onrselyes,  there  is  a  reward  beyond 
that  of  hearing  what  may  be  said 
against  the  views  we  hold.  Vou 
may  find  among  snrh  people  the 
most  interesting,  stiimiliitiiig,  and 
sympathetic  of  all  cum|janions. 
Thei'o  Huiy  be  great  and  de<?p  sm- 
pathy  of  feeling,  where  there  aW 
string  differeuces  of  opinion ;  HUB* 
Bymj>athy,  sometimes,  by  a  greet 
dealy  than  with  those  with  whom 
yon  intellectnally  agree.  Eyeryone 
has  known  somebody  with  whom 
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lie  was  at  one  on  ahnost  eveiy  ma- 
terial point  of  belief ;  yet  who  ex- 
ercised the  Ftroiigest  power  of  re- 
pulsion, through  the  utter  absenci? 
of  spiritual  B^Tnpathj.  And  where 
there  is  sympathy,  comhiued  with 
marked  difibrenoe  of  beliei^  a  rad* 
sees,  a  Mi,  is  given  to  interoonne, 
wbich  28  whoUy  lacking;  in  your 
conversation  with  those  I'rom  whom 
-  yon  are  always  sure  of  aii  iutellio 
gent  a.ssent. 

But  everything  must  come  to  its 
end;  and  this  tfeatise  like  all  tlie 
mi.  I  think  I  have  said,  some- 
where or  other,  all  I  wished  to  say. 
Now,  wIkiI  is  the  conchision  from 
all  tliis  ?  I  do  not  think  we  can 
get  any  I'urtlier  than  a  certain  good 
man  long  ago,  who,  in  a  time  of 
heated  oontn>Tersy,  said,  *Let  na 
agree  aa  ftr  as  we  can ;  and  where 


we  cannot  agree,  in  God's  name  let 

us  agree  to  differ!'    Let  US  all  do 

this,  too,  vvithont  quarrelling:  let  us 
<jive  our  oj)])onent8  credit  for  being 
lionest  :  let  us  ivy  to  ])ut  ourselvef? 
in  thuii*  place,  and  to  look  at  things 
from  their  point  of  view:  let  oa 
think  how  much  a  man's  original 
constitution  and  the  training  of  his 
life  have  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  his  opinions.  Let  iis  state  tho 
views  ui"  such  as  tliink  differently, 
with  a  scrupulous  and  chivalrou^i 
fiumess :  let  ns  never  say  the  word 
'of  or  to  an  opponent  that  is  meant 
merely  to  give  him  pain :  and  let 
us  make  np  onr  mind  to  this  ;  that 
while  this  world  stands,  people  who 
arc  able  to  form  an  upiuiuu  at  all, 
will  very  often  differ  from  us  in 
opinion,  A.  K.  H.  B. 
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THE  MARSTONS. 

CHAPTER  XUZ. 

THE  LODGER  ON  THE  THIKD  FLOOR. 

THERE  was  a  knock  at  tlie  door.  Mrs.  Elliston  scaimed  Olivia's 

*Come  in,'  said  Olivia.    She  f5EM»  keenly.    Then,  -with  the  im- 

was  standing  before  thegla.<;<^  ns  the  petuous  movement  of  a  child,  sba 

door  opened,   and  Mrs.  Klliston  seized  her  hand, 

appeared.  '  If  so,  you  are  a  m  oiiderful  wo- 

Oh'via  h)okL'd  at  her  visitor  Avith  man.    Not  to  read  an  (>])en  letter! 

.some  8iirpri.se.    Mrs.  Ellii5t»»H  was  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.    Ah  I 

pale,  but  even  prettier  than  Olivia,  if  you  would  only  ho  my  frit!)!, 

had  thought.    She  closed  the  door  Do  you  know,  1  haven't  a  fritud  m 

quietly,  and  drew  near  Miss  Marston,  the  world.' 

lowering  lier  eyes  as  she  did  so.  'Not  a  Mend?    Are  you  not 

Then  she  spoke,  rapidly  and  some-  living  with  an  annt  P ' 

what  indistinctly,  for  her  voice  'Oh,  yes' — ^here  she  sighed; 'but 

trembled.  as  to  ever  muking    friend  of  heiu. 

*  You  sent  me  a  letter  to-day,  Miss  as  to  ever  telling  her  anything— jon 
Marston?'  don't  know  what  my  Hfe  is  wiih 

*1  did.*  her.' 

*  I  am  come  hero  to  implore  a  '  Is  she  not  kind  to  yon  ? ' 
great  favour  of  you.  You  i*ead  it;  *0h,  in  her  own  way  ;  but  she  is 
of  course  you  did.  You  could  nut  so  stingy  and  straight  laced,  and  she 
have  known  it  was  mine,  otherwise,  leads  me  such  a  life.  She  hasu't  ft 
Yon  are  kind— yon  are  good — I  grsin  of  imagination  or  enthnsison, 
know  yon  are.  Oh !  for  God's  sake,  poor  woman,  and  she  can't  mider- 
don*t — don*t  *  stand  anything.    It's  a  dreadful 

*  Mrs.  Elliston,  I  read  nothing  but  trial  to  live  wiuk  her.  She  worries 
the  first  two  lines  of  that  letter,  me  from  morning  till  nighty  And 
You  may  rest  perfectly  satisfied  I'm  sure  I  can't  help  it.' 

tliat  1  know  nothing  of  the  contents.  '  Can't  help  what:^  *  asked  01i?ia, 

^It  s  Flaherty  recognised  the  cover  bluntly. 

ol  the  let  1 01',  as  having  given  it  to  *  Doing  things  she  doesn't  like, 

you  this  mornincr.    That  is  how  I  If  she  ever  vfis  younL;;  she  forgets 

came  to  know  it  was  yours.*  it,  and  expects  every  one  to  pass 

•You  arc  generous,'  said  her  their  life  as  she  does,  in  preaching, 

visitor,  shaking  her  head,  and  co-  and  scolding,  and  praying.  Isn't  it 

lonring.    '  Yon  wish  to  spare  me ;  hard  to  be  always  doing  what's 

but,  oh !  Miss  Marston,  I  think — I  right  ? ' 

do  believe  that  I  may  trust  you.    I  Olivia  could  not  help  smiling, 

do  not  think,  with  that  face,  you  '  Not  only  hard,  but  impossible,* 

would  betray  me.  If  yon  \x\\\  swear  slie  said.    '  VThy  do  you  live  ;vitli 

to  keep  my  secret,  I  will  tell  you  \o\\v  aunt  if  you  dislike  it  soveiy 

all—rt/;  '  much  ? ' 

'  Stop.    Pray  consider  what  you  *  Why,  you  see,  T  was  still  a  girl 

are  saying.  I  am  b  ])crfect  stranger  when  1  became  a  >VKiow.* 

to  you,    I  have  no  wish  to  hear  *  Oh  !  you  are  a  widow  ?  * 

your  confidences.   I  repeat  that  I  '  Yes,  that  was  more  than  three 

did  not  read  that  letter,  and  can  years  ago ;  and  they  all  said  that 

a.ssui'o  you  I  know  nothing  what-  I — ^I  was  too  young  to  live  alooe, 

ever  of  your  affairs.'  particularly  being  on  the  stage' 
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'  You  sing  at  a  theairo,  then,  do 

yon  f 

*  Yes,  saloons  and  theatres  I've 
huen  singing  at — that  was  only  be- 
cause I  was  beginning,  you  know. 
Now  they  say  I'm  quite  fit  for  the 
Italian  Opera,  only  I  sluill  ikm  r  get 
an  engagement  u  I  don't  change 
my  name.    IVe  a  splendid  voice.' 

Olivia  smiled  at  this  luii/  an- 
nouncenieiii. 

*  Ai^d  I'm  so  fond  of  it ! '  she  con- 
tinned.  *  There's  nothing  in  the 
woi  lil  T  love  BO  much  ;  and  when  I 
rxt,  I  forget  everything  in  the  ex- 
ritomont.  And  then  the  applause 
afterwards  !  Only  Aunt  Crosbic  is 
such  a  dumper  to  one's  spii'its — ^she 
can't  understand  an  artiste's  enthu- 
siasm.   And  oh !  her  preaching ! ' 

'  Poor  littlething !'  thought  Olivia ; 
*  obliged  to  work  i*  r  her  bread,  and, 
with  this  excitable  temperament, 
'.■f>n  lemncd  to  live  Avith  a  cross  old 
wuinuu — it  is  a  hard  lot  I  * 

Still  the  recollection  of  that 
letter  obtruded  itself  not  altogether 
pleasantly, 

*  Does  your  aunt  go  with  yon 
always  to  the  iheatre,  Mrs.  £lli- 
stou  ? ' 

*  Generally,  when  she  is  nut  laid 
up  with  rheumatism.  Will  you  go 
with  me  next  time?  Oh,  do,  I 
don't  think  Aunt  Crosbie  can  go  on 
Monday;  she  is  quite  laid  up  to- 
day.' 

'1  never  leave  my  father  of  an 
evening,'  said  Olivia,  (quietly,  as 
though  the  proposal  were  not  an 
unusual  one.  *  But  I  can  fancy  that 
Mrs.  Crosbie  doebn't  like  your  going 
alone.  You  are  too  young  and 
pretty  for  that.' 

*  That  is  what  tht-y  all  say,' 
pouted  the  little  widow.  *  It  is 
better  to  be  old  and  ugl} ,  I  believe, 
for  then  one  is  lefb  in  peace,  to  do 
as  one  likes.  Oh,  dear  mo !'  she 
;iddcd,  with  a  pitonns  ki^-Ii,  '  I've 
had  trouble  enough,  I'm  sure. 
This  life  is  very  hard  indeed  to 
women  who  are  not  made  of  iron 
and  granite.  Don't  yon  thiidc  so  ?' 

TOTi.  LXXY. — KO.  CCCCXLTII. 


Olivia  tliouLrlit  it  sfraiigc,  as  she 
looked  into  that  rosebud  face,  that 
suffering  should  luikve  left  absolutely 
no  tra<;e  there. 

*AJ1  of  us,  I  sup|>ose,  liavc  our 
trials,  men  and  women  alike,  if,  as 
you  say,  we  are  not  made  of 
gnmite.' 

'  Oh  I  as  to  moti,  I  never  pity 
i/n  i:).  A  mrtrried  woman,  J  Huppose 
you  think,  oughtn't  to  say  so  >  Bui 
1  wasn't  happy  in  my  marrievl  hie.' 

*  It  must  have  been  a  very  short 
oneP* 

*!More  than   two   years,'  she 

replicil. 

Olivia  saw  the  little  wmnan's  eves 
were  hlled  with  tears,  and  again 
Olivia's  heart-strings  were  loosened 
towards  her.  But  as  she  did  not  see 
exactly  what  to  say,  she  remained 
silent.    Mrs.  Klliston  went  on — 

•I  Imvo  srill'cml  loo  ir.iioh  throu*^']! 
mm  to  have  much  feeling  or  much 
opinion  of  them.  But  I  have  no 
right  to  intrudo  my  troubles  on 
you,'  she  added  quickly,  as  though 
she  had  been  Fui'j )vi.s(;(l  into  buying 
more  than  she  intt  iided.  She  looked 
with  those  sninll  hut  ^itMietratiu':" 
eyes  of  hers  iuto  Olivia's  face  once 
more,  ami  then  began  a  fresh  sen- 
tence. '  You  are  very  kind  to  me. 
Few  women  would  be  so  kind  to 
another  whom  they  know  nothing 
about.  I  wish — would  it  bo  ask- 
ing too  mnr-li  ?  T  wish  I  might 
come  and  see  you  soTut'tinif^s.* 

Had  Olivia  been  a  2»ru<lent  Eng- 
lish-bred young  lady,  she  would 
have  offered  no  encouragement  to 
an  acquaintanceship  begun  under 
such  strange  auspices.  As  it  was, 
fIic  felt  touched  by  the  forlorn  con- 
dition of  the  little  singer.  Could 
it  du  her  any  harm  to  stretch  forth 
a  kindly  hand  towards  her  P 

*  We  are  veiy  near  neighbours,' 
she  began.  *  IX I  can  be  ox  any  use 
to  yon  at  any  time  ' 

'  Oh  I  uuiy  I  come  and  sit  with 
yuu  sometimes  ?  If  you  will  only 
let  mo  come  and  talk  to  you  about 
myself,  when  Aunt  Crosbie  worries 
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me,  yon  don't  know  wliat  a  comfoit 

it  will  be.' 

*  I  am  admost  always  witb  my 
lather,  and  he  diH^sn't  see  stranrjers,' 
said  Olivia.  Then,  because  her  kind 
heart  felt  for  the  young  woman,  she 
added,  with  a  little  hesitation,  *  but 
when  I  am  alone,  if  you  Avant  any- 
thing— il*  1  cau  do  anything  for 
you  * 

'Will  yon  come  and  see  Annt 
CroBbie?   It  will  be  bo  kind  of 

Eon,  Miss  Marston.  I  don*t  know 
ow  I  can  be  bold  enongb  to  ask 
yon,  for  she  is  verij  disagreeable, 
poor  old  soul  !  But  she  is  laid  up 
TiK\v,  and  it  will  put  her  into  betti  r 
humour  with  me,  perhaps,  and 
you'll  see,  too,  what  I've  trot  to  put 
u\)  with.  And  then  I  Ciin  sing 
to  you.  I  should  hke  you  to  hear 
me  sing.  Ton  baTen't  got  a  piano, 
I  suppose  ?  Yon  don't  Jcnow  what 
an  effect  I  make  in  '^Ab!  non 
credea."  They  said  I  drew  tears 
from  a  Cabinet  T^iipipf^w  and  two 
members  of  Parliament  one  night.* 
Olivia  smiled,  as  she  would  at 
the  vain  but  innocent  prattle  of  a 
child. 

*  I  shall  like  very  much  to  hear 
yon  Rin«r,  hut  it  must  be  in  your 
own  room  some  day.  My  piauo  is 
downstairs  where  my  &tber  sits, 
and  be  doesn't  see  strangers.  I 
baye  beard  yon,  bowever,  already 
tbrongb  tbe  ceiling,  and  know  that 
yon  bave  a  lovely  voice.  I  have 
often  wished  my  brother  could  hear 
you,  he  is  80  passionately  fond  of 
music.' 

*  What !  liave  you  a  brother?' 
said  the  little  widow,  opening  her 
eyes.  '  I  thou«rht  you  were  an 
only  child.  Where  is  your  brother, 
Miss  Marston  P 

*  A  long  way  off  jnst  now.  In 
tbe  West  Indies.* 

'And  bow  long  is  be  going  to 
remain  there  ?* 

'  I  bope  not  many  months.  He 
is  in  Mr.  Claxton's  honse,  and 
they  have  sent  Bupert  on  a  special 
.mission  * 


*Buperil  and  Olaxkml  Dear 
me,  it  most  be  the  same  young 
man  !  How  very  odd.  Isn't  jour 
brother  dark,  with  a  hooked  nose  *r 
And  he  has  no  whiskers,  only  a 
very  small  moustache  ?' 

•  Yes.  Where  have  you  ever  au^ 
him  r' 

Mrs.  EUiston  laughed  very  mer- 
rily. 

'  Only  once,  in  an  onmibns,  soma 
months  ago ;  bnt»  yon  see,  be  made 

an  impression.  We  nerer  spoke, 
only  be  did  stare  so  r<  rif  much  that 
I  couldn't  help  noticing  bim  more 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  done, 
jmrticularly  as*  lie  sat  jnst  opposite, 
and  'was  so  polite  in  jumpijii^  out 
to  help  me,  and  in  ]ii<  kiug  up  all 
the  music  T  dropjitiJ,  aiid  in  bail- 
ing the  other  umuibus~the  High- 
gate  one— for  me.  Oh,  I  slumld 
know  bun  anywbere  again.' 

'  Bnt^  after  all,  bow  do  yon  know 
it  was  my  brother  ?  How  did  ytm 
find  out  his  name  ?* 

*■  He  hada  lot  of  letters  and  papoa 
in  his  hand — law  or  business  things 
of  some  kind,  I  suppose,  for  mo^* 
of  them  were  dirt'cted  in  li  large 
clerkly  hand — and  sitting  where  I 
did,  I  couldn't  help  seeinir  tlic 
addi'ess  on  ono  or  two  :  Rupert 
Marston,  Esq.,  at  Messrs.  Claxtou's, 
Broadway.*' 

*  There  can  be  no  doobt  about  it,* 
said  Olivia,  langhing.  *  And  I  now 
remember  his  mentioning  bsnng 
met  you.  It  must  have  been  jon 
from  the  description.' 

'  It  is  quite  like  some  sort  of  tie- 
some  kind  of  inti'oduction,  isn  t  it : 
1  must  run  awny  now.  Miss  Mar- 
ston, for  my  aunt's  dinner  is  Tvait- 
ing  ;  but  I  am  so  glad  to  htivc  made 
your  acquaintance.  And  only  think 
of  its  bemff  all  Arongb  that  horrid 
letter.  Ob!  yon  can't  tell  how 
yon  bave  relieved  my  mind.  I  an 
snre  yon  are  a  woman  whom  I  can 
tmst  and  make  a  friend  of.  Boi 
please,  be  my  friend — ^won*t  yon  ?' 

She  looked  up  once  more  in  her 
pretty  childish  way,  and  Olivia  leit 
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l©t)7  j  JVow  Jamaica  to 

more  strongly  fchaa  ever  the  kind  of 
fiwOTTUfctinn  which  a  aeductiye  kitten 
exercises  over  oerlain.  nstnres— a 

foolish  little  animnl,  with  not  half 
the  fine  ((iialities  of  a  lioi-se  or  a 
dog,  but  asking  to  bo  caressed,  and 
impossible  not  to  be  forgiven  its 
tricks  and  petty  misdemeanoiirs-. 

Shi'  promised  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Crosbie  the  first  day  that  she  was 
free ;  and  hrtvinij  extracted  this 
promise,  Mrs.  Klli&toii  departed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FK<iM  .JAMAICA    TO  LONDON  AND  BACK. 

A  few  days  later  hrou<rht  Rii|iei  t's 
first  letter,  by  the  mail  which  left 
Jamaica  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival 
ihere.  He  wrote  in  good  spirits, 
and  gave  aa  excellent  account  of 
hunseUl  The  climate  at  that  season 
was  charming,  'and  in  three  or  four 
months,'  he  wrote,  *I  expect  my 
biisinr!5s  here  will  be  eonchuh  d  and 
I  .shall  be  home  again.  Mind  you 
t^lJ  me  everything  that  happens, 
for  I  can't  hdp  being  audons  abont 
you.  I  wish  you  had  some  one  woman 
friend  near  you ;  however,  pleeae 
God,  you  "Will  Tiot  he  left  alone  veiy 
long.  My  life  here  is  likely  t<  >  be 
very  uneventful.  The  settlement  of 
plantation  accounts,  the  examina- 
tion of  returns,  and  tnroices,  and 
claims,  fill  up  my  day.  I  have  no 
'  society — no  ladies'  socict^%  that  is 
to  sny — hut  T  have  made  the  nc- 
qnaintanee  of  a  riglit  ir^od  fellow 
who  is  quartered  here — Henry 
Pomfret.  We  met  by  accident, 
end  I  knew  him  at  once  from  his 
likeness  to  his  y  o  u  1 1  L^^est  sister.  He 
is  uncommonly  handsome,  and  has 
thnt  cheery  off-hand  manner  which 
army  men  so  often  acquire,  and  City 
men  seldom  do.  I  have  dined  at 
his  mess  twice.  He  is  as  different 
from  that  poor  creatnre  Idonel  as 
dialk  from  cheese.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  he  leaves  for  England  in  a  few 
weelc-^'  time,  as  he  has  sent  in  his 
papers  to  selL  Heirs  apparent  can't 
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be  allowed  to  waste  their  sweetness 
in  Jamaica.  He  is  going  to  join  his 
people  at  Nice ;  but  they  are  all  to 

be  in  Knirland  in  the  summer,  he 
says.  Cavcrton  is  to  be  sold  :  Mrs. 
Pomfret  dislikes  tlie  idea  of  return- 
ing there.  They  will  probably  take 
some  other  place  in  another  part 
of  the  conntry.* 

In  Olivia's  answer  to  this  letter, 
by  the  next  mail,  she  wrote  thns  of 
her  father : 

*  Ho  sleeps  moi-e,  and  is  moro 
disinclined  to  exertion  than  formerly ; 
otherwise  he  is  reallr  veiy  little 
changed.   He  «an  waUc  as  well  as 
ever  airain,   but   always   tries  to 
avoid  liis  little   treadmill  if  pos- 
sible,   i  le  is  so  patient — so  unsus- 
picious.  1  have  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  aU  that  would  bo 
painfiil  from  him.   He  ^  is  certainly 
deafer,  and  takes  less  notice  of 
things — that  makes  it  easier.  Don't 
l)e  tiie  least  anxious   about  me,  I 
never  was  lietter,  and  I  assui*e  3'ou 
1  want  no  "  woman  friend,"  though, 
in  an  unexpected  way,  one  has  ap- 
peared on  my  very  narrow  stage. 
We  have  two  new  lodgras  au  traji- 
siemef  an  annt  and  niece ;  the  latter 
an  ncqnaintance  of  yours  -at  least 
you  very  vividly  and  faithfully  de- 
scribed her  t<j  us  some  eight  months 
ago.    There  is  a  puzzle  for  you  ! 
Do  yon  remember  a  wonderfully 
pretty  little  person  yon  once  met  in 
an  omnibus,  and  came  home  raving 
about  ?     She  remembers  y&u  per- 
fectly ;  even  recollertod  yonr  name, 
which  .she  read  on  the  back  of  your 
letters.    "We  became  acquainted  by 
her  dropping  something  on  the 
stairs.  She  lives  with  an  old  dragon 
of  an  aunt,  who  is  a  Dissenter  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  and,  carious 
to  say,  the  niece  is  on  tlie  stacrc— an 
odd  combination.    To  complete  the 
strangeness  of  this  child-like  little 
person's  position,  she  is  a  widovj.  1 
conld  scarcely  believe  it  when  she 
told  me.    Her  naive  vanity  is  so 
amusing  !  tlicro  cannot  be  any  guile, 
I  think,  about  such  a  nature  ;  and 
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lier  position  with  this  cross  old  aimt 
rather  excites  my  interest.  So,  in 
all  probability,  as  the  poor  little 
thing  seems  very  frimdless,  and 
gratefal  for  vny  word  of  kindness,  we 
siiall  often  meet. 

*  Mr.  Thompson  is  still  a  mystery. 
Except  Mrs.  Flalirrty,  no  one  has 
cxw  yot  heard  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  We  have  met  on  tlic  stairs, 
and  onro  I  even  spoke  t<i  him  about 
soinetluii^  that  had  been  dropped, 
but  he  only  made  me  a  solemn 
bow  and  passed  on.  I  tancj  Chris- 
topher Golnmbns  in  a  shabby  coat 
would  not  have  been  nnlike  onr 
'*  first  floor."  I  am  glad  you  have 
met  Henry  Pomfret ;  it  may  lead  to 
your  renewing  your  intimacy  with 
them  some  day.  They  have  not 
answered  my  Utter.  How  T  look 
forward  to  your  return  !  I  am  never 
sad  or  dull — you  mustn't  think  that. 
I  have  plenty  to  occupy  me,  only  it 
seems  so  cheerless  of  an  evenine  to 
see  your  empty  chair  instead  of 
you.  .  .  Aunt  Clo  comes  here  about 
once  a  week  ;  she  is  much  occupied 
now  with  a  new  grand  and  deliglit- 
ful  friend  of  hers,  Mrs,  Quintus 
Smith.  Slie  asked  me  to  go  with  a 
larpo  party,  liendrd  by  this  Mrs. 
Q.  8.,  to  (terman  Reed's  on  Monday 
last.  Aunt  Clo  was  very  indiimant 
that  T  was  not  duly  impresseil  by 
the  honour  done  me.  She  told  mu 
if  I  didn't  "mix,'*  I  should  never 
"  settle.'*  It  sounds  quite  culinaxy, 
doesn't  it  ? 

*  Father  says  that  "sending  love" 
is  a  yeiy  absurd  ^hion.  If  people 
are  properly  attached,  why,  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and  if  they  are 
not,  it  is  merelv  a  useless  form.  So 
he  won't  Fnnd  you  any  messaizt'. 
Isn't  that  like  him  ? — Ever  vour 
most  affectionate  sister,  Olivia.' 

*  P.S. — L)e  Castro  aud  Monialba 
have  just  been  here  to  say  they  are 
off  to  Lisbon  next  week.  They,  too, 
suffered,  as  you  know,  through 
LozadoB,  and  it  is  on  his  business 
that  they  are  now  obliged  to  gO  to 
Portugal.  I  am  yery  sorty  for  dear 


father's  sake,  as  they  look  in  »o 
often,  and  he  likes  theii-  visit*.  You 
know  how  honibly  both  the  good 
men  bore  me,  so,  personally,  they 
will  be  no  loss.  I  have  always  Mr. 
Glazton  to  apply  to  in  any  difficnlty.* 

Six  weeks  after  this,  Hemy  Pom- 
fret  landed  at  Southampton.  Ha 
fully  meant  to  haye  called  on  Mr. 
Marston  in  London,  and  to  have 
given  him  tidings  of  Rupert :  bat  a 
teleg-ram,  announcing  Mr.  Pomfn  t  s 
dangerons  illness,  summoned  the 
son  to  Nice  a  few  hours  after  Lis 
landing.  For  nearly  tliree  weeks 
had  Mr.  PomlVet  l)eeu  lying  in  tlic 
most  precariouii  state.  It  was  f^ome 
months  before  Olivia  Iieard  from 
Mrs.  Pomlret.  Her  husband  was 
well  again  then,  and  her  handsome 
and  excellent  Henry  was  With  then  \ 
but  all  the  amdefy  of  this  illness, 
follow-ing  so  sooniijK)!!  the  deatlicf 
her  beloved  Lionel,  had  been  almost 
too  much  for  her.  She  vn-otc  ns 
though  much  broken  down  in  healib 
and  energy.  Though  still  surrounded 
by  so  njiiny  bles.sings,  like  Rarbt-I. 
the  j)()or  mother  refused  tu  be  com- 
foi'ted  lor  the  son  who  was  not. 

CHAKTER  XV. 
TWO  AUNTS. 

Ali.ss  Priugle  is  paying  one  of  lit  r 
fortnightly  visits  to  her  brothcr-ii  - 
law  and  niece^ 

She  now  liyes  in  a  small,  house  in 
Bavs  water,  which  she  has  taken  for- 
nisked  by  the  year,  aud  where  sho 
gives  frequent  tea-parties,  with 
whist,  to  such  of  her  acqnaintanec 
as  arc  open  to  these  seduction*?.  Ti:o 
house  i.s  in  a  region  of  m  w  brick 
and  mortar,  and  is  reached  fruia 
London  through  acres  and  acres 
dry,  uninteresting  streets,  but  it  is 
not  fiir  ftom  Kensington  Gardens^ 
and  it  is  eminently  *  a  genteel  retii* 
dence,'  so  Miss  Fnngle  is  well  con- 
tented. * 

She  is  often  urgent  on  Olivia  *  t<> 
mix/  and  occasionally  presents  her 
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with  some  impossible  piece  of  finery 
as  an  incenti%'o  to  that  end  ;  at  the 
same  time  she  most  Bcnipulnnsly 
guards  the  secret  of  OUvia's  present 
abode,  though  moved  thereto  hj 
other  motivea  than  her  niece's.  Bnt^ 
indeed,  it^  is  not  nnoonimon  in  life 
to  see  very  different  canses  condace 
to  one  resalt. 

T/ct  us  hear  what  she  savs  on 
til  us  matter  in  the  course  of  that 
morning's  Tisit. 

*Mj  dear,  who  do  7011  think  I 
met  in  the  Burlington  Arcade  this 
afternoon  ?  You  can't  possibly  guess. 
Your  admin^r,  tlie  big  man,  who 
n^^od  to  trumpet  away  of  an  evenincf 
at  the  l^onifrets',  and  who  rowed  up 
the  river  so  often  and  was  vastlj' 
civil  abont  the  ball.  What's  his 
name  ? — Westbrook,  that's  it.  He 
immediately  nishod  up ;  it  was  really 
very  flattering,  thoHL''^  I  was  rather 
embarrassed.  T  wus  looking,' in  at  a 
bonnet  in  the  window  of  thai  shop 
on  the  left  hand  side  going  up — ^a 
sweet  thing  in  pink — when  I  heard 
my  name,  and  tnrning  round,  fonnd 
the  bi^r  man  bunding  over  me. 
And  really,  in  tlie  Burlington 
Arcade,  and  altDU'cthcr,  I  was  quite 
—  I  scarcely  knew  wht^tlier — in 
ahort^  I  was  a  little  eonfmed  for 
a  moment,  seeing  people  stare  so  as 
they  passed  at  the  meeting,  wliich 
looked,  you  know— thon^-h,  inderd, 
I  should  think  tliey  ouolit  to  be 
prettv  well  a<'Customed  to  tliat  sort 
of  thing  tJiere.  However,  ho  was 
most  polite,  and  saw  me  to  my 
brougham  (I  was  glad  I  wasn't  in  a 
cab)  ;  and  <)h  !  by  the  bje,  he  asked 
»  grent  deal  after  you.* 

*  You  didn't  give  him  our  direc- 
tion. Annt  Clo  ?  ' 

Slie  felt  her  heart  beating 
qnicker.  Did  she  wish  him  to  find 
faeront?  Of  (»)urse  not.  Had  she 
not  herself  sent  him  away  from  the 
Cedaj^  ?  Nothing  would  annoy 
Rupert  so  mui'h  jus  WestbtDok's 
coining  here.  Of  cour^  she  didn  t 
wish  it ;  and  Annt  Clo'a  i*eply,  no 
donbt^  reassured  her. 


*  No,  my  dear,— no.  Living,  as 
you  do,  nt  prt'sejit,  in  such  a  very 
u:i-r  i!ict'i  quiirter,  T  don't  think  it 
is  10  your  advanUge  that  pi-oplo 
should  know  where  you  are.  1  ean 
assure  you  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
putting  him  off,  however,  he  was  so 
very  curious.  I  gave  my  address, 
of  course,  and  I  invited  liim  to  mv 
next  little  eveninq-  party,  where  I 
said  he  would  perhaps  meet  you.' 

The  idea  of  Westbrook  doomed 
to  spend  tbe  evening  among  a  set 
of  card-playing  old  ladies  nearly- 
made  Olivia  laugh,  in  spite  of  her 
vexation. 

*  But,  Aunt  Clo,  you  know  I 
never  go  to  you  of  an  evenin^r,  so 
how  eould  you  tell  Mr.  Westbrook 
that?' 

;  Well,  I  didn't  know  that  you 

mightn't  like  to  come  and  meet 
him,'  said  Aunt  Clo,  rather  spit^- 
fnlly.  *  You  used  to  like  talking 
to  the  young  man,  I  remember, 
and  thought  his  trumpet  delight- 
ful, I  believe.  And  he  rowed  in 
a  great  heat  sevend  times  to  the 
Cedars,  and  you  seemed  to  think 
him  vastly  agreeable,  when  he  sat 
on  the  lawn  and  smoked — so  T 
couldn't  t^dl,  my  dear,  that  you 
mightn't  like  to  see  him  again,' 

*If  I  had  wished  it,  annt,  should 
I  have  taken  any  pains  to  conceal 
where  wo  f^e  living  ? ' 

*  Why,  as  to  that,  one  would  bo 
renlly  ashamed  to  a-sk  any  o7ie  to 
come  liett,  down  in  tliis  low  neigh- 
bourhood, by  the  river.  I  do  hope, 
when  Buperb  returns,  that  you  may 
be  able  to  move  to  something  a 
little  more  respectable,  my  love.' 

*  Half  the  nobility  lived  hero  a 
century  or  two  airo  ;  Northumber- 
land House  is  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  us.' 

*  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  I  am 
not  compelled  to  live  here — ^that's 
all.  I  am  sure,  with  my  select 
eirele  of  friends,  I  should  lose  half 
of  them.'  (Olivia  thoncrbt  this 
not  impossible,  and  moralised  on 
the  worth  of  such  *  friendships," 
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irben  Aunt  Clo  had  taken  ber  de- 
parture.) ' T  never  could  expect 
Mrs.  Quintus  Smith,  for  instance, 
to  come  do"N>'n  hero,  and  call  on  nio. 
A<?  to  Mr.  TW'.^lbrook,  1  kuuw  lie's 
not  a  marrying  man — b's  ;nint  told 
Ytie  60 — besides  which  lie  \i:is  no 
money,  so  I  never  encouraged  him, 
joa  know,  my  dear,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.  was  civil  and  nsefiil, 
and  so  forth.'  (If  Weathrook  conld 
only  liave  heard  her !)  *  And  pro- 
Tided  he  don't  insist  on  playing  his 
trumpet,  I  think  he'll  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  my  little  party. 
He  and  Mrs.  Quintus  JSmitli  will 
suit,  I  know — moving  quite  in  the 
same  set.  So  even  if  you  tlon't 
come,  it  doesn't  signify.  Fur  really, 
between  you  and  me,  my  dear,  his 
manner  to  me  was  afanost  more  than 
cordial— what  von  call  marked*  He 
even  inquired  where  I  went  to 
church,  and  I  fully  expect  to  Bee 
him  there  next  Snndajr.  Indeed, 
I  remember  a  man,  some  years  ago, 
at  Harrowgate,  who  went  regularly 
to  church,  and  sat  in  front  of  me, 
and  always  fumed  rinim^  to  kneel 
down,  that  ho  might  look  hl  me, 
wliich  was  very  wrong,  and  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  Lis  tlioughts,  so  I 
always  frowned  and  shook  my 
head,  ihongh  I  often  felt  touched 
by  the  poor  man's  piteous  look  of 
surprise  when  I  did  so.  AThere  do 
you  go  to  church,  my  diar?' 

Tne  works  of  Miss  Pringle's 
tongue  hart  run  down,  so  ihe  took 
breath  uj)on  a  question.  Tf  needed 
but  a  sinipU'  answer — a  mure  touch 
— to  set  that  admii*able  machinery 
in  motion  again. 

*  To  the  Temple  in  the  afternoon, 
aunt.  In  the  morning  1  generally 
read  prayers  with  &ther/ 

'Poor  dear  man!  I  shouldn't 
tliiidc  he  could  foUow  much,  eh? 
Your  papa  is  terribly  broken,  my 
dear.  It  is  impossible  to  make  him 
understand  a  word  I  say,  and  he 
does  nothing  but  talk  about  the 
darkness  in  a  way  tliat  is  really 
absurd.  His  memory  is  quite  gone, 


too.  I  was  speaking  to  him  of 
]^liss  M*Claverty'8  elopement  wliich 
created  such  a  scand.il  when  we 
were  at  Bath  tojrether  witli  jour 
poor  dear  mother,  .seven  and  thirty 
years  ago,  and  1  was  telling  Lim  1 
hati  seen  her  tiaughter  yesterday, 
which  I  thought  would  interest 
him,  but  I  found  he  had  forgottoi 
all  about  the  mother  and  theooacib* 
man,  and  all  the  interesting  detnb^ 
which  occupied  the  public  mind  so 
much  at  the  time.' 

*  Father  never  cared  about  gosnp." 

*  As  to  that,  there  are,  of  conr??, 
ditfei*ent  degrees  of  intelliireiicr, 
and  all  ]>co]ile  are  not  gifted  wiX\i 
equjiir>  ijii^iiiring  minds.  But  liVe 
the  man  in  the  play,  my  (ieac.  jolt 
fkther  likes  to  sup  full  of  horrors, 
eh  ?  Any  gossip  of  a  fiightfelor 
appalliDg  kind  he  is  still  a&re  to,  I 
obserre.  Indeed,!  never  oome  here, 
but  he  asks  me  whether  then>  have 
been  any  bad  accidents — ^whickis 
hardly  Christianly,  I  think.' 

'  If  more  Chi'istians  were  like 
him,  the  worlil  would  he  a  l>ettpr 
place  than  it  is,"  said  his  daughter, 
tiring  up.  *  Ho  is  kindness  itself, 
and  would  not  iiui  i  a  fly.  But  tiie 
manly  love  of  adventure,  which 
any  one  can  see  he  had  as  a  young 
man,  makes  him  still  delight  in 
heanng  of  hairwbreadth  escsfM^ 
from  wliich  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  have  extricated  men.  Too 
ought  to  have  Icnown  him  bettor, 
Aunt  Clo.' 

*  My  dear,  1  know  that  he  was 
always  an  excellent  man.—  no  one 
can  say  I  ever  said  a  word  a<rMiii!""^ 
him — only  the  infirmities  of  age 
ai  t  very  trying,  eh  'i  aiid  he  oer» 
tainly  is,  eh?  terribly  broken— thtfe 
is  no  denying  ^/io/.  Tou  couldn't  ke^ 
the  state  of  things  from  hini,  if  it 
wasn't  so  (and  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  it  can  continue).  I'm 
snxe  it  must  be  a  great  strain  upon 
you,  my  dear,  and  if  it  goes  cm 
much  longer, — this  constant  \vat<  b» 
ing  and  waiting  on  the  jxK)r  man, 
and  this  habitual  life  of  deceptioD* — 
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yon  will  he  vrovTi  to  a  thread.  Ymi 
arc  tus  ill  in  as  possible  now,  and 
'  vonr  c  oinj)lexion  is  honndly  yellow. 
Do  you.  ever  use  the  milk  of  roses  I 
gftveyoa?  I  Bhouldn^t  bare  kept 
my  oompleodan  as  I  bave  under  so 
many  tTying  circumstances  (fiuDoy 
the  liomd  jarirl,  Jane,  giving:  mo 
warniiifTf  nqttin  yesterday)  if  it 
hadn  t  been  for  thai  valuable 
waah." 

'Tour  taxxietf  aboat  117  health  is 

quite  unnccesaaiy,  tsoaii :  I  am  per- 
fectly well.* 

'  So  yon  sny,  my  dear :  hut  it's  a 
very  unnatuiul  state  of  tliin<xs.  i 
only  hope  it  won't  go  on ; '  and  she 
rose  and  sliook  her  pettlooi^S  fof 
departiiFd* 

•  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
an  "nimatural  state  of  things;" 
and  as  to  its  "fr<^ing  on,"  I  hope 
everything  will  go  on  pmcAhj  as  it 
is  until  llupert's  return.  Good-bje, 
aunt.' 

So  the  old  lady  went  her  ways, 

ha\'ing  snee^ded  in  irritating  her 
Bieoe  oy  more  than  one  of  her  little 
speeches. 

She  sat  down  and  thought  what 
B"he  should  do  if  Westbrouk  found 
her  out,  and  called.   It  wonld  be 
-very  pleasant  to  see  him  again ;  to 
hear  tbat  JD/a&t  musical  voicu  saying 
even  common-place  wdrds  ;  to  meet 
those  handsome  eyes  once  more. 
She  did  not  deny  it.    But  no  doubt 
it  was  much  better  as  il  was.  Still 
she  thought  a  good  deal  about  him 
all  tbat  Sskj,   He  had  not  forgotten 
her.   Tbat  is  always  a  strong  claim 
in  a  woman's  eyes.    She  wondered 
whether  he  ever  bore  in  mind  what 
she  had  said  to  him  the  last  tiuiu 
they  met — ^whether  he  was  an  im- 
provedman — whether  Rapert  would 
always  think  as  badly  of  him  as 
•he  now  did.   She  certainly  thou^t 
a  great  deal  about  him  all  tliat  day. 

Olivia,  aeeordintr  to  her  promise, 
called  on  Mrs.  Croqliic.  The  stem, 
iron-grey  womaii,  she  liad  seen 
only  onoe  before,  was  seated  on  a 
honehair  sofik,  haTing  a  cmp  of 


ehnTnomih'  tea,  or  some  bitter  drink 
in  hiT  liand,  whieh  she  seemed  to 
be  deliburatt'ly  .sipping.  There  was 
neither  book  nor  work  on  the  table 
before  her;  only  a  silver  watch — 
almost  a  clock  in  dimenstons— stood 
there,  in  its  case,  at  such  an  angle 
relai  ivciv  tit  its  owner,  that  lu  r  eye 
fell  readily  (Ui  the  dial.  She  was 
an  uucomfuiuible- looking  woman, 
and  everything  about  her  looked 
hard  and  nnpromising.  The  extreme 
hoUowness  of  her  figure  and  s[)are- 
ncBs  of  petticoat,  joined  to  the  sharp 
lines  of  ht  r  face,  prodneed  the  stame 
im]»ressi()n  on  her  visitor  now  that 
they  had  done  on  the  day  of  Mrs. 
Crosbie's  arrival. 

She  glanced  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room:  Mrs.  EUistou  was  not 
there;  bat  there  stood  her  open 
piano,  her  cannrv-,  a  Inrire  bnnrli  of 
\Holets,  a  few  nipped- looking  l)ooks, 
and  some  woman's  work.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  room  was  as  complete  as 
between  the  annt  and  nieoe  who 
dwelt  there. 

*  Mrs.  Elliston  is  ont,  ma'am,' 
began  Mrs.  Croabie,  almost  before 
her  visitor  had  entered. 

*My  visit  was  to  you,  Mrs. 
Crosbie — by  your  niece's  xeqnesti 
said  Olivia^  rather  shyly.  *  Bat 
])erhapR  as  you  are  not  well,  yon 
had  mther  ' 

*  You  will  excu.se  my  rising.  I 
can't  stand ;  but  take  a  chair, 
ma'sm.  Ton're  Miss  Marston,  I 
suppose  ?  * 

'I  am;  and  being  in  the  same 
house  ' 

'^Tv  niocecanir  down  and  scni]>ed 
aeqnaintancc  with  you  about  some 
book  or  other  she  had  dropped  r 
She  told  me  so  much ;  and  I'm  glad 
she  should  have  made  some  re- 
spectable acquaintance.  I  inquired 
of  Mrs.  Flaherty  all  about  you. 
Clam  picks  np  a  lot  o'  people  at  ilie 
theatre  that  1  never  allow  to  darken 
my  doors.  I  won't  have  no  actors 
nor  actresses  here.  That  f&a  knows. 
Sit  down,  ma'am/ 
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'  I  hope  you  are  ittjling  better,' 
hazarded  OUiria,  after  a  pauBo. 

*  I9'o,  Miss  Marston,  no  better.* 
*The  Beason  is  very  trying  just 

now  —  so  much  fog.  You  will  bo 
better  as  the  spring  comes  on.' 

Mrs.  Ci-o&bie  gulped  her  chamo- 
mile  and  said-^ 

*  I'm  old,  JifiaB  MarstoHy  and  old 
people  must  have  ailments.  I'm 
only  troubled  about  one  thing — I 
can't  go  about  and  look  after  that 
girl  when  I'm  like  this.' 

*  Do  yon  mean  Mrs.  EUiston  ?  ' 

*  Yes  ;  for  all  she's  a  widow,  she's 
as  incapable  of  takine  care  of  her- 
self as  a  new-born  babe.  Some 
people  never  do  learn  no  sense.* 

*  She  is  vciy  young.' 

*  Twenty-t  wo,'  responded  Mrs. 
Crosbie  ;  '  and  that's  old  enough  to 
have  sense,  1  suppose  ? ' 

*  Has  she  been  long  a  widow  ? ' 

*  Three  years.  Her  husband  was 
a  poor  creature,  I  fajicy — never  kept 
lier  in  no  order,  and  left  her  with- 
out a'fai  tliing  wlicn  he  died.  That's 
-the  way  with  most  of 'em.* 

*  Was  he  an  actor  ?  * 

*  Tes ;  that  and  his  pretty  face 
took  the  girl.  I  never  saw  him.  I 
was  out  in  Canada  with  my  husband 
when  tliey  married.  I  thought  it  a 
("oolisli  business  when  my  sister 
wrote  to  tc'U  me — and  she  was  never 
troubled  with  too  much  sense,  but 
it  iras  no  business  of  mine.' 

*  They  must  have  been  married  a 
very  sliort  time  r' 

'  Be  tter  than  two  yonrs.  T  came 
home  when  Crosbie  died  (my  sister 
was  dead  too),  and  lound  this  girl, 
her  onlj  child,  a  widow,  without  a 
penny.  So  I  took  her  to  liye  with 
me.' 

*  That  was  veiy  kind.' 

*No,  it  wasn't,  ma'am.  It  was 
ray  dooty;  no  more.  But  after  a 
few  months,  as  1  wasn't  rich  enough 
to  keep  her,  haying  nothing  but  my 
pension  as  Gvosbie's  widow,  she 
went  back  to  her  singing,  and  to 
the  stage.  I  suppose  t  needn't 
hardly  say,  it  aint  what  I  like. 


The  Bev.  Spai'shott  is  always 
at  me  about  it^  I  make  her  listen 
to  two  or  three  prayers  from  The 
FitiUUy  of  Good  Works  every  day. 
Do  you  know  that  precious  l)ook, 
ma'am  ?  Upwnrds  of  sixty  thou- 
sand in  circulalion — ])rice  one  m\d 
sixpence.  Happy  to  supply  you 
with  a  copy.  Well,  I  caa*t  do  no 
more  for  Clara,  than  show  her  the 
danger  of  her  paths.' 

*Are  you  afraid,  then,  of  her 
trusting  too  much  to  her  own  good 
works?'  asked  Olivia ^ — for  this 
seemed  the  obvious  deduction. 

*  It  would  be  hard  to  saj  what 
they  vja$*  returned.  Mrs.  Crosbie. 
*■  No,  ma'am,  but  she*s  awful  vaan, 
nnd  the  Loi  d  has  given  her  n  voiet', 
and,  except  a  pretty  face,  very  httie 
besides.  However,  the  girl  must 
make  her  living.  /  can  t  do  no 
more  than  I  do.  J  can*t  support 
her  entirely.* 

*  Of  course :  and  there  is  no  harm 
in  singing,  Mrs.  Crosl  )ie  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  much  of  it  wifselt\* 
replied  that  lady  gloomily.  *  I've 
mostly  found  singing  and  bad  com- 
pany go  together.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is,  I  can*t  be  always  with 
Clara,  though  a  widow  of  twenty- 
two  fftufht  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
herself, — there's  no  gainsaying  fhnf. 
But  she  taftes  as  much  looking 
after  as  a  child — always  rimning  up 
bills,  and  forestalling  her  week's 
salai-y,  and  never  knowing  what 
she's  got.  There  isn't  a  day  tiiat  I 
shouldn't  like  to  give  her  a  good 
shaking,  for  some  stoopid  tliinLi^ 
she's  done.  She  is  enough  to  pro- 
Yoke  a  saint,  she  is.  Sometimes  I 
half  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  her, 
and  let  her  get  on  as  well  as  she 
ran  alone.' 

'Oh,  Mrs.  Crosbie,  I'm  ??nro 
you'll  never  do  that !  Y^oull  never 
desert  your  iiiece,  however  tiresome 
and  provoking  she  is.  The  more 
helpless  or  imprudent,  the  more  she 
wants  you,  and  you  arc  too  kind, 
I  am  sure,  to  give  her  up.'  • 

*Ko,  I  aint  a  bit  kind,  Misa 
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Marstou.  If  I  does  ii^  it's  because 
it*B  -iDj  dooiy.  I  saw  my  dooty 
plum  to  Crosbie,  and  I  did  it  for 
five  and  thirty  year,  though  he 
wasn't  a  good  husband  to  me — so 
Fm  accustomed  to  worriting  and 
bother,  and  to  do  my  dootr,  how- 
(ver  Tiastv  it  may  bo.  But  C'lni  a 
m€4  try  me,  there's  no  denyuig 
that' 

It  gti  iick  Olivia  that  the  widow's 
duly  to  her  husband  might  be  better 
fuUilled  by  observing  a  silence  as  to 
bis  demeritB :  she  only  said,  how- 
ever, 

'  Your  niece '  is  veiy  attractive, 
snd  is  sure  to  marry  again,  and  then 
joa  will  be  reUeTod  from  this 

responsibility.' 

'Tliat's  just  one  of  the  thincrs 
I  m  most  all-lid  «>f" I  She'll  accept 
the  first  irood-looldn^  man  wlio 
makes  love  to  her,  without  ever 
thinking  whether  he  can  support 
her,  or  whether  she  won't  hare  to 
BQpport  him.  If  he  should  have  a 
tesor  yoioe  into  the  bargain,  then 
it's  all  up  with  her.  She's  a  fool.* 
Olivia  could  not  help  laughing  : 
but  Mrs.  Crosbie  continued,  with- 
oot  the  spark  of  a  smile, 

^Takc  my  advice,  yomiLC  lady. 
Keep  unraaT*7"if  d.  When  a  woman 
is  fortnuate  unouah  to  b(>eonio  a 
widow,  it  18  tlie  heisrht  of  madness 
for  her  ever  to  dream  of  taking 
another  husband.' 

Surely,  thought  OUvia,  no  two 
women  were  aver  less  fit  to  live 
together,  than  this  aunt  and  niece. 
How  much  better  Aunt  Clo  would 
suit  Mrs.  Elliston,  as  a  companion. 
What  a  pity  the  lively,  frivolous, 
dressy  old  lady  could  not  change 
places  with  this  grim  Mrs.  Crosbie  ! 

As  this  1(1(^1  crossed  her  mind,  tlie 
yonn^  widuw  herseU'  was  heard 
nmiiiiig  iipstairs,  and  came  bound- 
ing into  the  room,  with  the  demea* 
umt  of  a  sdiool-girl  of  fourteen 
niber  than  that  cf  a  widow  of  three 
jears'  standbg. 


ClIAPXEB  XVL 

THE  tOST  CLOCK. 

Her  cheeks  were  plowing  irom 
a  ra})id  walk  :  her  ey<'s  were  gfreener 
and  more  sparklin^j  than  ever.  IK-r 
dress  being  '  kilted  '  from  the  nmd, 
over  the  brightest  of  striped  petti- 
coats, show^  a  tidy  little  foot  and 
a  neat  ankle.  She  had  a  latge  roll 
of  music  in  her  hand. 

*  Oh  !  you  dear,  kind  cr^ture  !* 
she  exclaimed,  running  up  to  Olivia. 
*  How  good  of  you  to  come  and  see 
Aunt  Crosbie,  Avhile  I  was  at  my 
horrid  rehearsal,  screaming  my 
poor  hmgs  out,  and  makiug  myself 
such  a  I'riirht  as  never  wrr,  wlml 
with  the  dust,  and  the  exertion  of 
going  all  round  the  stage  upon  my 
knees  after  that  stupid  Httle  tenor, 
I  don't  know  how  how  many  times  1' 

She  ran  to  the  looking-glass,  and 
examined  herself,  smoothing  her 
hair,  which  was  ever  so  little 
milled,  before  she  brought  a  chair 
to  Olivia's  side. 

*  That's  a  new  mufi',  Clara  I'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Crosbie.  *  Pi-ay  where 
did  you  get  ikai  ?  Another  ex- 
travagance, T  suppose !' 

*  Well,  1  don't  remember  exactly 
wlmt  it  cost,  but  I  know  it  was 
very  cheap.  And  I  couldn't  act  the 
Somm^Ma  with  red  fingers,  could 
I,  Hiss  Harston  ?  My  hands  were 
so  cold  as  I  walked  along,  that  I 
felt  it.  was  quite  a  duty  X  owed  to 
society,  to  warm  them.  By  the 
by,  I've  got  mtch  a  lovely  new  song, 
the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  has 
written  for  me.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  it?' 

*  Surely  you  must  be  tired  now  ? 
Some  other  time.' 

•You'll  not  have  a  bit  of  voice 
to*night,  if  you  begin  screaming 
again,'  said  Mrs.  Crosbie.  *  Do  try 
and  see  if  yon  can't  sit  still  for  five 
miuutes.  There  was  a  man  came 
to  be  paid  for  some  flowers,  while 
you  were  out.  T  wasn't  goinfr  to 
pay  him.  bueh  nonsense  I  W  hat's 
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the  good  of  flowers,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?' 

*  Cari  fioii,*  began  Mrs.  EUiston, 
warbling  the  pathetic  air  from  the 

SonnarnhirJa,  as  though  thiit  vrero  n 
snfficiciii  answer  to  her  ainit's 
question  ;  then,  Ktopping  short, 
f^r  a  bar  or  two,  '  Only  I  Ve  got  to 
sing  it  in  horrid  EngUnb/  she  Baid, 
wiu(  a  great  sigh.  *IiiiBten»  how 
bad  it  sonnda.' 

Sbr  was  an  obstnmt<>  little  wo- 
umn,  tl.is  wirlow  Elliston,  certainly. 
She  ran  to  the  ]nano,  untied  her 
bonnet-strLngs,  and  began.  Perhaps 
Bhe  was  detonuined  that  her  new 
acqnaintanoe  should  feel  at  onee 
the  influence  of  her  strongest  at* 
traction.  At  all  events  she  meant 
to  sing:  and  s'lie  snnir. 

It  was  olie  of  those  lovely  English 
voices,  a  fresh,  full,  clear  soprano, 
nnsttrpaflsed  in  any  oonntry.  It  ia 
tme  that  half  of  it  was  lost  in  its 
passage  thioogh  the  throat,  and 
some  portion  of  the  remainder  be- 
hind the  half  closed  teeth.  This  is 
but  saying  that  such  cultivation  &b 
it  had  received  had  not  been 
Italian.  There  was  great  natonl 
&eiHly ;  eveiy  ronlade  was  as  dear 
and  true  as  possible  ;  and  there  was 
something  more  than  this,  which 
no  teach incT  can  give,  and  without 
which  all  music  falls  dead  on  the 
ear.  The  soul  of  the  littie  kdy 
bamt  paoionately  np  ihrongh  her 
song ;  she  seemed  to  become  en* 
nobled  as  she  sang;  of  a  larger 
and  deeper  nature  j  such  was  the 
intensity  of  expression  she  threw 
into  the  music. 

OUria  was  amazed.  Was  iJiia 
tiie  same  person  she  had  been  dis- 
posed to  regard  as  a  pretty  garru- 
lous little  doll  ?  In  what  depths 
lay  hi<l  nU  these  tender  and  stormy 
passions  r  Miss  ^larston  had  heard 
too  much  muBic,  from  her  childhood 
(in  Italy  and  Spain)  upwards,  not 
to  peroeiTe  that  the  singer  hKsked 
almost  everything  gave  what  Nature 
had  given  her.  But  what  waS  it 
all)  compared  with  that  F 


'  You  are  made  to  be  a  great 
artist,'  she  said,  leaning  over  tine 

piano,  upon  her  elbows,  and  looking 

into  Mrs.  EUiston's  flushed  face,  as 
.she  finished,  and  threw  herself  back 
in  her  chair.  '  You  onlv  want  to 
study.  You  have  hvvn  tri\en  a 
wonderful  voice,  and  wliat  is  rarer 
still,  a  power  of  passionate  expres- 
sion. Ton  must  feel  every  note  of 
that,  to  aing  it  as  you  do.  It  de» 
pends  on  yourself  how  much,  or 
how  httle,  yon  make  of  these  great 
gifts.' 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  l  ecogni- 
tion  of  her  talents  to  wMdi  Mrs. 
EUiston  waa  accustomed.  A  conu 
pliment,  prospectiTeljr  less  loflfcyy 

actually  and  unconditionally  more 
positive,  would  have  jileiised  her 
better,  it  is  to  be  feared.  A  daily 
surfeit  of  flattery  is  unwholesome 
feeding.  She  tossed  her  gold  hahr 
back  with  ever  so  little  a  pout,  and 
her  small  bright  eyesflaahed  aa  ahe 
said — 

'I  wys  ii  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ior  more  than  a  year,  and 
then  I  learnt  of  Prodgetti  and  of 
Scrogini  before  I  * 

*  Prodgers  and  Scroggs,'  said  her 
aunt.  ^No  move  ItaUan  than  yoo. 
are.' 

'  Well,  I  always  used  to  sinpr  in 
Italian  with  them,  and  that's  what 
they  call  themaelTes;  and  I  don't 
know  why  you  should  tiy  and  make 
ont  that  I've  not  had  the  beat  in- 
struction. Aunt  Crosbie,  when  yon 
know  I've  still  got  to  pay  Scrofjini 
ever  so  much  for  tJie  next  year  of 
my  engagement,  and — and  ' 

She  looked  veiy  excited,  and  aa  if 
ahe  were  abont  to  ay. 

'  Ton  are  so  veiy  youig,*  mad 
OHvia,  gently.  'You  can*t  expect 
to  bo  perfect  until  you  have  had 
more  experience.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  l£  you  go  on  study- 
ing, we  shall  have  yon  singing  at 
the  Italian  Operal  dace  anr^  instead 
of  these  small  theatres  and  saloons.' 

*  They  all  toll  me  that  song  is 
perfect,'  she  said  naively. 
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What  a  fool  you  are  to  believe 
iheJii  !'  mntterod  Mrs.  Croshio.) 

'  I  know  what  it  is  !  It  in  ho 
cause  I*m  not  on  the  stage.  In 
the  theatre  rmcraite  different.  I 
can't  sing  here.  I  noTer  oonld  in  a 
low  stuffy  room.  You  must  come 
and  hear  me  at  the  theatre.  I'm  in 
white,  you  know,  witli  all  mj  hair 
down  my  back,  and  they  say  I  look 
▼ery  well.' 

*1  have  no  donbt  yoo  do.  I 
mnKt  be  content^  however,  to  see 
and  hear  yon  here,  for  there  is  no 
chanrc  of  my  doing  so  in  the 
theaU*e.' 

Mrs.  KUisLou  s  simple  vanity  did 
not  disgust  Olimae  nraehasamoro 
aahtle  eBsenoe  of  the  iame  quality 
might  have  done.  It  was  still  the 
child — a  spoiled  child  if  yon  will- 
-whose  naYf  self-satutaotion  dis- 
armed severity. 

'  I  am  very  loud  of  it,'  she  went 
on,  *  it  excites  me  ao.  When  I  get  a 
|»s8ionate  burst  like  *  grace,  grace ' 
in  '  Robert,  toi  que  j'aime,*  I  feel 
all  the  blood  throurrh  my  yeins-. 
Only  TVc  snch  n  horrid  little  tenor 
to  siug  with  — sp:ircely  any  hair  on 
his  head,  and  lai  hands,  without 
any  mnaolef  It  ia  impoasible  to 
ihnoy  one's  aelf  in  love  with  him : 
and  that  deefcroya  a  great  deal,  yon 
know.* 

'  \VTiat  does  it  siguify  what  tho 
man's  like?'  cried  Mrs.  Crosbio. 
*  You've  got  to  sing  to  him,  and  he 
has  got  to  aing  to  you,  for  a  coaple 
of  hours,  and  if  he  has  not  got  a 
hair  left  on  his  head,  and  is  as  fat 
ns  :<  piir,  what  does  that  iifM^^ffT  to 
yuu,  i)ruy  r 

Mrs.  EUiston  looked  at  Olivia, 
and  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  who 
ahonld  say,  *  yon  aee  what  it  ia  to 
Ihre  with  a  peraon  who  haa  not  a 
grain  of  aantinient,  or  zefinoment. 
There  in  no  use  in  answering  her' — 
and  so  she  was  silent. 

*  You  Hpeak  Italian?'  asked OUvia. 

*  No,  but  I  sing  it.  Oh !  if  I  could 
caly  atng  at  &e  Italian  Opera. 
How  I  ahoold  like  that !'  * 


'  Still,'  ol>i«'cted  Olina,  *  it  is  e«!- 
seiitial  to  understand  the  language 
in  which  you  .sing.  You  can't  give 
proper  expression  otherwise,' 

*0h,  I  can  make  ont  enongh  for 
that^  yon  know.  Of  course  if  I  had 
the  opportunity  I  ahonld  like  to 
lenm.  1  know  I've  a  good  pro- 
nunciation.' 

'Would  you  like  to  read  .some 
Italian  with  me  ?  Ithinklmight 
be  of  nae  to  yon.' 

*  Oh,  how  kind !  That  I  should. 
Every  day,  for  an  hour  ?  And  not 
here  ?*  she  added,  lowerinpr  her 
voice.  '  I  may  come  down  to  yo% 
may  n't  I  ?' 

Thna  a  daily  interoonrae  between 
OhTia  and  her  new  acguaintanee 
was  established.  Itwaa  difficult  to 
beheve  that  these  two  women  ahonld 
ever  become  intimate  ;  yet  intimacy 
of  ft  certain  kind  very  quickly  en- 
sued. It  was,  in  fact,  so  eagerly 
aooght  by  "Mn,  EUiaton,  that  it 
wonld  haye  been  difficult  for  01iT]% 
haying  once  opened  the  door,  to 
keep  it  resolutely  ajar.  K  it  be  true 
that  in  love  *  il  y  a  tonjours  I'un  qui 
baise  el  Tun  ((ni  rend  la  joue,'  it  is 
at  least  equally  so  in  friendship. 
Barely,  if  ever,  are  the  hands 
atretclied  ont  Bunnltaaeoiialy ;  and, 
without  very  good  oanae  for  avoi- 
dance, it  is  only  an  unsympathetic 
nature  that  ullow.s  thn  out8tret(died 
hand  to  drop  untouched. 

In  Buite  oi'  her  vauiLj  ,  wilfulnesa, 
and  other  Httle  aimilar  defects ;  in 
apite  of  the  eomewhat  disagreeable 
circumatanoe  which  led  to  Ohvia'a 
first  acquaintance  with  her,  Mrs. 
Klliston  continued  to  interest  Miss 
Marston,  and  to  induce  her  to  make 
gi'eat  allowances  for  her  many  short- 
conunga.  *I  haye  been  knocked 
about  the  world  like  a  foot-ball,*  aha 
vaed  to  say.  *  I  haye  never  known 
a  mother's  cnrc — never  had  any 
one  to  teach  me  anything,  eiLcept 
music,  at  the  Royal  Academy.  All 
I  know  1  have  taught  mysell" ;  and 
ataeyenteen  I  waa  told  to  marry  my 
hnaband,  whom  I  didn't  care  twiK 
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fence  a1xmt»  and  who  didn't  know 
wliat  love  was ; — a  cold  ' 

*  Please  don't  say  anjtihing  about 
your  late  husband.  It  pains  me  to 
hear  you  talk  like  that,*  interrupted 
Olivia,  quickly. 

The  Avidow's  introductiou  to  Mr. 
Mai  ston  was  very  simply  effected  ; 
auU  it  wm  a  circumstance  that 
tended  to  facihtato  the  constant 
visits  of  tliis  *  neighbour  *  (as  she 
was  called),  that  the  blind  man  took 
an  nnoommon  fancy  to  her.  She 
brought  him  books;  she  talked  to 
hint,  and  condoled  with  him  upon 
the  weather — the  degeneracy  in 
]:\iv.])  oil  —  the  scaridaions  qiiahty  of 
i'uui  in  tlio  presfiit  ilay.  Ho  liked 
her  blithe  youiif?  voice ;  and  Olivia 
was  sensible  of  her  kindness  to  the 
old  man.  liut,  indeed,  she  learnt 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  kind- 
ness and  thonghtmlnees,  too,  in  Ihe 
apparently  giddy  widow.  Olivia 
happened  onoe  to  name  a  poor 
fimuly  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom 
ahe  used  to  visit  constantly.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  out-of-door  snbjeets 
of  interest  she  possessed.  Tin- 
mother  was  ])e(lri(Ulen  ;  the  father 
was  a  hard-workiiiLT  artisan,  and 
there  were  six  helpless  children. 
Olivia  taught  the  eldest  of  these 
children  to  sew;  and  any  little 
shreds  of  work,  or  sciibps  from  dm* 
ner  that  she  could  save,  were  car- 
ried to  these  poor  people.  Mrs. 
Elliston  begged,  the  next  time,  to 
be  allowed  to  go  with  her  ;  and 
after  that,  scarce  a  day  passed  with- 
out her  bringinc^  down  to  Olivia 
something — a  slice  of  seed-eake, 
a  couple  of  oranges,  oddii  and  ends 
of  her  waT'dj'obe  —  for  the  sick 
woman  or  her  children.  Was  all 
this  from  a  desire  to  ingratiate  her- 
self with  Hiss  Maraton  ?  Partly, 
perhaps;  bat  let  ns  me  her  the 
advantage  of  the  domit.  It  was 
pleasant  to  Mrs.  Elliston  to  do  kind 
or  charitable  actions — pleasantcr, 
indeed,  than  to  do  strictly  just  ones. 

Nearly  three  weeks  passed.  Al- 
most every  day  Olivia  found  some 


hour,  early  or  late,  when  she  asd 
Mrs.  Elliston  wei-e  both  free^  and 
con  Id  read  Le  Notte  Rmmne  or 
S  ill- to  Fell  I  w  in  the  furthest  cor- 
ner of  the  sittincr-room  downstairs, 
while  Mr.  Marstou  dozed  bv  the  tire 
undisturbed  by  the  low  hum  of 
voices.  Mrs.  Elliston  was  no  te- 
dious pupil.  Quick  and  clever  in 
all  she  set  her  mind  to  master,  tbe 
progress  she  made  &om  day  to  day 
astonished  Olivia,  and  encoamged 
her  to  continue  the  kind  taak  the 
had  begun.  The  little  lady  was 
sometimes  volage,  often  tired,  and 
once  or  twice  tiresome ;  but  she 
never  forirot  anything  that  Olivia 
told  her :  her  ear  was  a.s  keenh 
sensitive  to  accent  as  a  child's,  and 
her  love  of  approbation  stimulated 
her  to  imitate  what  she  heard. 
They  were  very  pleasant  lessons  to 
Olivia.  The  feeUng,  alone,  that  abe 
was  of  use — ^that  into  her  singolailf 
isolated  life,  with  its  niamw  round 
of  daily  duty,  another  interest,  and 
possible  good,  had  been  brought— 
would  have  reconciled  her  to  a  lev 
attractive  pupil. 

It  was  notable  that  as  Mrs.  Klli- 
ston  gi'ew  intimate  with  Olivia,  sht 
shrank  more  and  more  from  talking 
of  the  past.  Sometimes  she  made 
a  disparaging  allusion  to  her  late 
bnsband,  like  the  one  I  have  quoted, 
which  Olivia  always  checked.  Bat 
of  the  mysteiy  whidi  snrroimded 
that  letter,  she  never  spoke  again. 
The  confidence  which  a  very  little 
encouragement  would  have  indnced 
her  in  the  first  interview  to  give, 
tliere  was  no  longer  a  (lis]>r>sition  to 
oiler.  The  impulse  i^t"  tIu'  juoiiit'iit 
had  been  to  tell  all  to  ilie  woman  m 
whose  power  she  believed  hemlf  to 
be.  I  think  she  hesitated  for  a  long 
time  to  credit  that  Olivia  had  fid 
read  the  letter:  it  was  unlike  any* 
thing  in  her  experience.  Bat  u 
she  learnt  better  that  open  and  up- 
right nature,  and  honestly  clung  to 
it,  I  do  believe,  as  to  one  of  the  few 
good  thing's  with  which  slio  had 
ever  c^me  into  close  contact,  so  she 
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desired  more  and  more  to  guard  a 
strict  silence  as  to  all  concerning 
lier  past. 

Olivia,  on  the  other  hand,  as  t>hu 
grew  to  know  hertiefcter,  often  pon- 
dered OTOT  the  myBteiy  of  tlie  letter, 
and  wondered  what  tlif  <l:irk  pas- 
sage in  this  little  singer's  life  could 
be.  Though  she  di^roiimircd  lier 
talking  of  her  hushimd  in  the  uon- 
tcmptuoas  terms  Mr.s.  I  J  isir.a  used, 
Oliiia  would  not  have  rc  pt  lied  her 
new  friend's  confidence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  letter,  had  it  now  been  * 
offered.    But  it  -novor  was. 

Otio  day  there  camo  a  knock  at 
the  duur. 

It  was  a  gentle,  deprecatory 
knock,  which  bad  to  be  repeated 
before  it  cat  short  the  thr^d  of 
Italian  in  Mrs.  Elliston's  month. 

Olivia  rose  and  went  to  flip  donr. 
A  dark.  ]nctur('S(iue,  somewhiit  cvil- 
it>uking  man,  in  the  conical  bui  of 
the  Abruzzi,  stood  there,  with  a 
fawning  smile,  and  sharp,  vigilant 
black  eyes,  that  glanced  quickly 
round  the  room,  even  while  he 
spoke  to  her. 

*  Scnsa,  Signorina — cerco  il  Sig- 
ner Ton — Ton — Tonson  *,  and 

he  went  on  more  voluhly  to  explain 
that,  oTerbeairingbis  beloved '  lingoa' 
being  read  as  he  passed  the  door, 
he  had  mado  bold  to  knock,  and 
interrupt  tlu*  yonrjpj'  Ijidies. 

Signor  Thompson,  the  painter, 
lived  on  the  first  floor.  The  infor- 
mation was  concisely  given,  and  the 
man — a  model,  of  coarse— with  a 
lingering  look  at  the  room  and  its 
occupants,  turned  away. 

Oli  vifi  explained  to  her  companion 
what  the  man  had  said. 

*Wby,'  exclaimed  that  astute 
HtHe  person,  'should  he  knock  at 
tbis  door  to  ask  something  he  knows 
quite  well  ?  I  am  surt'  I  saw  that 
man  coming  out  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
room  one  day,  a  fortnight  ago.* 

*  Indeed  ! '  said  Olivia.  *  Then  it 
must  have  been  the  seductiou  of 
your  Itafian  ibai  roused  bis  enxi* 
osifj  to  see  wbat  we  were  like  in 


here.  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  painting.    The  man  hasn't  a 

good  face.* 

'  I  peeped  in  one  day :  the  door 
was  ajar  * 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  EUiston  T 

*  I  couldn't  resist  it.  He  bad  his 
back  t.)  me — had  just  come  in.  I 
saw  a  irrent  canvas  with  Bome  his- 
torii'al  sulijcrt  >m  it,  and  1  tiiink 
tills  niau  H  litad  waii  just  sketched 
in.  He  is  a  great  bear,  that  Mr. 
Thompson.* 

*  Why  r 

*  Tf  I  happen  to  drop  anything  on 
tlio  stnirs,  he  picks' if  up,  bows  in  a 
gluui  way.  ftTid  scaiccly  looks  nt 
me  when  1  tliauk  iiim,  but  stalks 
on.  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  bim- 
sblf!' 

•What  he  thinks  Ifon  is  more  to 
the  pnrpopp,'  said  Olivia,  quickly  ; 
*  if  you  arc  in  the  habit  of  dropping 
things  * 

She  stopped  abruptly,  for  the  re- 
collection of  the  letter  flashed  upon 
ber.  She  had  not  meant  to  allude 
to  it.  She  had  in  ber  mind  the 
transparent  co<[uetry  of  what  she 
supposed  to  be  tbe  little  wndow's 
conduct,  in  dropping  things  ^ur- 
posely. 

Mrs.  ElUsion  did  not  wince. 
Neither  did  she  seem  to  observe 

OUvia's  sudden  paust  ;  but  sbe 
changed  the  subject  adroitly ,  never* 

theless. 

Three  days  later  a  very  beautiful 
little  clock  which  had  belonged  to 
Olivia's  mother,  and  which  Mr. 
Marston  had  the  habit  of  feeling^ 
whenever  he  stood  near  the  chim- 
ney-piece, was  stolen.  The  robbery 
iimst  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
dusk,  during  the  very  few  "minutes 
tiiat  Mr.  Mftrston  was  left  alone. 
Olivia  bad  gone  to  ber  room ;  FritK 
was  called  into  the  kitchen,  on  some 
cub'nary  consultation  with  Mrs. 
Flabertv.  Tlio  thief,  adroitlv  watch- 
ing  bis  o])[>urt unity,  it  would  swin, 
had  (j^uietly  opened  the  door,  and 
witbont  waking  tbe  blind  man  in 
bis  ann-cbair  by  tbe  fire,  bad  walked 
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off  witli  the  most  valnable  thing  he  wore  hidden  away  firom  everj  moi^ 

oonid  lay  hands  on.  tal  eye. 

Tho  \om  Avas  discovered  within  a  Oli^na  had  a  rapid  constiJtation 

quarter  of  an  houi-  of  the  robbery,  with  Fritz,  and  to  them  was  quickly 

OUvia  was  greatly  distressed.   She  joined  Mrs.  Flaherty.   Who  could 

knew  how  highly  her  father  valued  it  be  f   How  conld  he  or  ahe  have 

this  clock,  and  how  he  would  miss  got  into  the  honse  ?   The  police  ? 

it.    Of  the  little  that  had   bren  Yes,  but  first   search  the  house, 

saved  from  the  wreck  of  their  for-  Micrht  not  the  thief  be  concealed 

times,  this  had  been  the  first  thing  \\vvv  still  ? 

to  Ijo  laid  a8ide.    He  was  not  ho  Humour,  wearing  the  shape  of 

deaf  bat  ihat  he  eooM  still  hear  it  the  maid  of  all  work,  flew  up  three 

atnrike  the  quarters,  and  no  other  pair  of  stairs,  and  bounced  into 

time  was  ever  right  for  him  but  ■  Mrs.  Oroabie's  room  with  the  intel- 

what  this  particular  clock  toM.  She  ligencc. 

never  saw  liini*        near  the  lire  Doa\  ii  rushes  Mrs.  ElHstiOn,  rrnsh- 

without  his  passing  a  hand  over  the  ing  over  with  synipathj,  but  more 

ca«e.    It  was  something  more  than  acute,  in  spite  of  her  infantile  gar- 

an  inanimate  object ;  it  was  a  con*  nility,  than  any  of  them  : 

stent  and  a  speaking  companion  to  *  The  shaggj  black  man,  Mias 

the  blind  man,  sacred  as  having  be-  Marston  !   the  model !    The  mftft 

longed  to       and  hound  np  with  who  made  yon  open  the  door !  * 
endless  memories  of  the  past,  that 


* 
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POUTIOS  IN  OUB  PAKISH. 

By  a  Couxtby  Tory. 

[I  AM  afraid,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  won't  agree  with  a  good  deal  that  is 
said  in  the  following  article  ;  but  there  are  two  h'ulcs  to  every  questioo, 
and  I  wish  you  to  look  for  a  little  at  that  side  of  this  RefnT*m  husinpss 
from  which  nil  purtics,  Wliicr,  Tory,  and  Radical  alike,  mv  rcs(^lutcly 
avcrtiug  iheir  eyes.  1  may  be,  and  very  pnibably  am,  quite  wrong ;  but 
oiu-  liberty  ia  too  dear  .a  thing  to  all  of  ns  io  be  ligh^y  sacrificed,  and  I 
grow  every  'daj  more  afiraid  of  that  wofrse  than  Oiiexital  deepotiBm^ 
the  despotiam  of  a  lawleae,  nnoonscientionfl,  and  irresponsible  *■  public 
opinion/]   

I^VM  a  Tory  ;  have  been  so,  in  lips  of  that  masterpiece  of  cla^'^ical 
fact,  ever  since   I  was  jilted  art,  an-  dciiihdly  typical  f>f  the 
by  E[ate  Temple.    Do  not  tell  me  tone  of  tlutu^ht,  of  the  vein  of  ben- 
inat  no^oriea  ateleft — ^they  swarm  timent,  which  tinges  our  over- 
nmnd  ns,  tbongh  we  do  not  know  educated  society.   Tories  are  sup- 
it,  and  they  may  not  know  it  them-  pose^  bj  the  vulgar  to  have  atordy 
selves.    A  Tmy  is  a  c^nic.   and  and  somewhat  immovable  convic- 
cynictsm  is  rife.     The  iiadical  is  tions  -  a  vulirar  error,  which  Sir 
tlu*  Tiiun  who  hopes — the  Tory  is  Tboma,s  iirowue  might   have  in- 
the  iiiiui  who  has  ceased  to  hope,  eluded   in   his  Pseudodoxica  Up!' 
The  moment  a  man  is  jilted,  or  demsca.    The  man  of  beh'efs,  of 
makes  his  fortune,  or  gets  his  pet  theories,  of  convictions,  is  neces- 
notionputinioaoAct  of  Parliament,  sarily  a  Reformer — the  man  deati* 
hf  becomes  a  Tory.    T^elly's  deser-  fnfc  n!'  lhe<?e  is  a  Conservative.  I 
tion  (lid  not  break  youi"  heart;  but  am  a  lory,  not  because  I  entertain 
because  thu  infernal  little  coquette  a  blind  attiichment,  a  dog-b'kc  fiilc- 
chttoe  to  go  off  Avith  your  friend  in  lity,  to  usage  or  tradition  ;  1  am  a 
the  Blues,  she  baa  deprived  the  Tory,  because  experience  has  taught 
Rads  of  an  effective  henchman,  me  that  the  something  in  the  world 
How  can  John  Bright  be  tamed  amiss,  which  I  recognise  even  too 
into  a  Derbylte  ?    The  thincr  is  im-  keenly,  it  mny  be,  is  not  to  be  cured 
possible,  you  say.   Not  at  all.   Pass  by  this  crotchet,  or  by  that.  Tf  you 
his  Reform  Bill ;  give  him  maubuod  fancy  that  the  vice  in  the  blood  can 
suffrage,  annual  Farliamcnts,  and  be  expelled  by  any  rearrangement 
the  Ballot.   A  man  must  have  at*  of  franchises,  voting  papers,  Pri\y 
tained  his  object,  or  utterly  fiialed   Council  Orders,  or  we  like.  Heaven 
to  attain  it,  before  he  is  able  to  say,  help  you,  my  poor  brother ;  for 
from   the   bottom   of   his   heart,    indeed  yon  have  much  need  of  nny 
'Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  !'     help  it  can  spare  you.    But,  lot*  ray 
VVliat  Mr.  Dallas  calls  '  the  ethi-    own  part,  haviug  lived  tifty  or  sixty 
cal  current*  of  the  time  is  thus  dis-  years  on  this  earth,  and  having 
tinotively  Tory.   Were  I  asked  to   heard  generation  after  generation 
select  from  the  ancient  Pantheon   repeating  the  same  twaddle,  or 
the  figure  which  most  character-    twaddle  slightly  altered,  you  cannot 
istically  represcTifs  onraire,  I  would    expect  me  to  believe  mneb  in  it  or 
select  the  Antmous  of  the  Albano,    in  you.    Nothing,'  is  to  tne  nioro 
The  intellectual  fastidiousness  and    unutterably  stale  or  sad  (except, 
langour  which  curves  the  soomfiil   perhaps,  a  speech  by  Mr.  John 
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Bright)  than  the  contemplation  of 
a  yoimg  couple  just  beginning  their 
mamod  life.  One  knows  by  liourt 
exactly  how  the  whole  thiiiir  "viH 
turn,  like  a  piece  of  rhickwuik, 
Fir.'ft  there  will  be  the  baby^ — to  its 
gratitied  authors  unsurpassed,  un- 
surpassable :  to  you,  who  remember 
other  hahies  in  like  oircomBtances, 
not  precisely  distinguishable  ;  then 
a  seoondy  a  third,  a  fonrtb,  and 
Heayen,  in  its  mercj,  only  knows 
how  many  more; — ^then  measlea, 
scarlatina,  whoopinnr-coagh  ; — then, 
in  the  strugsflo  for  existt  ncf  the 
weakest  nnd  he^t-lovcd  i  innbs  ; 
— then  schouia':  !  r  1  l.'o-c,  t lie  Jj.'itiu 
grnTuniar,  and  the  erieket-Ln-een  ;— 
till  11  Jiia  goes  to  the  bad,  ami  -Ned 
to  the  colonies  ; — then  the  soldier 
is  shot  somewhere  in  Cochin-6hina 
or  Xew  Zealand,  and  the  merchant 
marries  a  high-bred  wife,  who 
won't  spesk  to  her  mother-in-law. 
So  it  proceeds  ;  and  yet  each  fresh 
en  11  pie  fancies  that  their  particular 
bark  is  stecrinjr  straight  for  the 
Blessed  Isles — rliose  undiscovered 
islarxls,  which  lie  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  lieroules  and  the  horizon.  Ts 
not  the  same  progress,  or  want  of 
jirogress,  visible  in  political  and 
other  matters  ?  Each  new  panacea 
— Holloway's  political  ointments, 
Gregory's  ecclesiastical  pills — ^is  to 
cure  the  heart-ache*of  the  people. 
Ah,  no  ! — that  unintcrmittent  throb 
of  dullest  pain  is  beyond  the  medi- 
cine of  the  sehools.  Wait  a  week, 
a  month,  a  ve;ir.  and  vou  will  wit- 
ness  the  silent  discomtiture — the 
Kxodus  as  well  as  the  Genesis — of 
this  precious  alchemy,  this  wonder- 
fully novel  process  of  i*eaching  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

If  this  be  indeed  so— and  what 
other  lesson  does  e^^eiience  con- 
tinnally  enforce  f — ^in  what  political 
gospel  ean  the  wise  man  believe  ? 
In  that  only  which  wisely  leaves  the 
well  and  the  ill  of  life  alone,  as- 
sured that  our  inefl'ective  tinkering 
will  merely  widen  the  leak^  and 


make  the  thin  plank  between  iiie 

devil  and  the  deep  sea,  on  which 
we  rest,  less  to  be  reUcxi  on  eadi 

snccessive  day. 

Lot  us  nlo;i.  '    Time  ('.rivf»Th  onwnnl  fart, 
And  in  a  liltic  whiio  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Ler  ua  alone!   What  ploasure  can  wc  luvtr 
To  war  with  evil  ?    Is  there  any  peuft 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  nare? 

Political  speculation,  indeed,  is 
disastrously  monotonous  :  its  dfim- 
nable  iteration,  one  would  fancy, 
might  ere  this  have  wearied  the 
most  restless  spirit ;  but  some  men, 
let  it  be  admitted,  continue  to  pre- 
serve a  wonderful  dash,  and  vigour, 
and  fVrsiiiu'ss  of  mind.  One  listens 
to  the  detail.s  of  that  encounter  l)e- 
Lween  a  Radical  lecturer  and  a  Greek 
professor,  whioh  took  place  in  the 
nor&em  metropolis  the  other  day, 
with  a  sort  of  dumb  and  incredoloas 
amazement.  Ghosts  of  the  pa- 
triarchs !  can  such  thing.s  be  ?  Here 
are  actually  two  men,  in  the  nine- 
ti^enth  century,  sane  (or  'presamBJtitj 
so)  who  meet  to«jetlier — visor  up, 
lanee  in  rest-  -to  discuss  with  vehe- 
ment earnestness,  and  something 
of  the  ancient  courtesv,  the  first 
principles  of  govenunent.  One 
knows  not  how  to  account  for  this 
perennial  nncontroUable  vivacity. 
Whence  comes  it  ? — ^what  'seed  of 
day*  is  imprisoned  in  these  ine^ 
pressible  chanticleers,  who  SBkte 
not  the  dawn  aloncj  but  n  ow  nn* 
weariedly  on  while  the  shadowis 
lenrrthen  and  the  dav  declines '  Ts 
it  the  languaire  of  n  truer  atiti  pro- 
founder  sn^Meity,  of  a  liiLrht-r  insight 
and  faith,  or  the  prattle  of  children, 
who  cannot  see  that  certain  discus- 
sions have  been  definitively  closed, 
and  that  further  argument  must 
start  from  the  admitted  retuUi  ? 

Yon,  my  fiiend,  are  in  the  thick 
of  the  great  world  (so  called),  where 
orators  debate  and  lawyers  prose^ 
and  wits  jump  (as  Shakespeaie 
says),  and  beauty  mffles  it"?  fefl- 
thersi,  amid  the  go.ssip  of  clubs, 
the  scandal  of  palaces,  and  the  dirt 
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and  n^rliTicss  of  the  dirtiest  riiKl  Templo  Bar  or  (  Isewjiero)  oonld,  I 

ugliest  city  in  Clirirttendom ;  uml  venture  to  think,  have  a.r^uod  a 

yet  you  ask  me,  with  an  air  of  great  oonBtitiitioxul  qnestioii,  pro 

natural  snrprise,  why  I  have  left  and  oon.,  with  more  wit,  wisdom, 

you  ? — why  I  psrefer  the  ingennous  eloquence,  moderation,  dukrity,  and 

iimnconre   of  our  rustics  (in  the  knowledge — all    tliu   qnalitics,  in 

tle|)tli  of  -winter,  too)  to  the  latest  fact,  which  we  desidenito  in  a  go- 

triurtiphs  of  civilisation 't    1  answer  veming  body.     Yet  soiuo  of  the 

you,  shortly,  because  I  prefer  to  sentiments  Bounded  Htraugely  fami- 

keep  my  wits ;  heoanae  the  eomid  liar  to  me.   Mr.  Gregory,  alhtding 

mind  in  the  sonnd  body  ia  incom*  to  Mr.  Bright*s  canine  seriousneis 

patible  with  heavy  dinners  at  mid-  and  limitation  of  view,  said  that  the 

night,  and  short  whist  till   the  member  for  Binin'nnrham  reminded 

ilawn.  liiiu  of  the  terrier  immortalised  by 

And  in  truth,  notwithstanding  my  admirable  friend.  Dr.  John 
your  reproaches,  1  am  not  con-  Brown.  *  Oh,  sir,'  its  proprietor,  a 
vinoed  inaife  I  miss  mncfa.  I  gain  Highland  gamekeeper,  exdaimed, 
Bomeihing  in  the  way  of  sunsets  '  life's  fall  o*  sarionsness  to  him — 
•nd  snnrises,  and  the  joyful  greet-  he  just  never  em  get  ennff  o' 
insr  of  the  sea  at  my  window  (to  fechtin'.'  If  yon  will  take  down 
say  nothinrr  of  cock-shooting,  and  the  volume  of  MuAja  for  1859,  you 
the  like)  ;  1  do  not  even  lose  that  will  find  tliat  the  comjjarisoii  had 
which  to  your  town-bred  imugina-  been  instituted  by  us  in  April  of 
tion  alone  retains  snrpassing  inte-  that  yearJ  And  ICr.  Lowe^  cele- 
reet — ^tihe  conflicts  of  men.  Your  biated  contrast  of  the  middle  and 
great  word- fights  and  thought-  working  classes  is  jnsi  an  clabo- 
tiijrhts  are  repeat-ed  in  a  smaller  ration  of  a  passage  in  rni  iirti(»lo 
way  among  our  husbandmen  and  which  appeared  a  year  later.-  *Tho 
traders,  and  perhaps  with  more  middle  classes  of  this  country,'  the 
picturesque  effects.  Through  the  writer  observed,  'notwithstanding 
smoke  and  din  of  the  great  Hght,  their  oooaaional  meanneas,  va£ 
yon  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  what  is  garity,  and  selfishness,  are  un- 
truly in  issue ;  oar  little  skirmishM  doubtedly  the  safest  custodians  of 
tire  more  manageable,  and  we  can  our  political  and  reliprions  freedom. 
sec  more  clearly  what  the  whole  These  shrewd,  cautious,  vulgar 
thing  means.  Our  world  is,  it  may  men,  who  never  go  to  war  for  an 
be,  only  a  miniatiire  reflection  of  idea,  who  have  not»  indeed,  many 
yoors :  bat  it  is  a  refieotkm  where  ideas  to  go  to  war  aboat^  who  are 
the  angles  become  sharper,  and  the  never  touched  by  fine  passion,  nor 
separate  features  more  distinctly  roused  to  imaginative  fervour,  aro 
nrtioulated.  Yours  are  big  dema-  much  more  likely  to  make  tolerant 
gogues  :  ours  are  small  ;  bnt  be-  p^vemors  than  men  whose  feelings 
tween  a  big  demagogue  and  a  little  are  stronger,  moi*e  acute,  and  it 
one  it  is,  after  all,  merely  a  question  may  be  more  generoas.  Do  not 
of  less  or  more-^umul.  suppose,  pray,  that  I  harbour  any 

Yoar  protracted  Ri  form  debate  of  of  the  old  Tory  dislike  to  "  popalar 
last  session  was,  I  think,  a  most  institutions."  I  don't  caro  a  six- 
magnificent  tribute  to  the  ("onstitu-  pence,  in  f'u:t,  whether  an  institu- 
tion, as  it  exists.  No  other  600  tion  be  jwpular  or  the  reverse.  Tlio 
men   in   the  nation  (selected  at  sole  test  of  its  goodness,  so  lar  as  I 


*  Frasei^t  Maff(ui>ie,  April  1859.   Art.  •  Professional  Sectarianiam.' 

*  nnmr^s  Ma^atine,  April  1S60.  Art. '  On  Certain  Aipeets  of  Tolsnlion.* 
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can  see,  mnst  be  Hiai  it  aecnres  in 
practice  my  right  (so  long  as  I  do 

not  tramp  on  my  neighbour's  toes) 
to  speak,  and  think,  and  act  as  1 
choose.  And  it  is  because  I  am 
convinced  that  our  present  political 
arrangements  preserve  about  as 
mnch  of  tins  Uberty  to  me  as  I 
can  reasonably  expect  to  obtain 
under  any  arrangement,  that  I  Tiew 
with  cKslikr  and  suspicion  a  mea- 
sure which,  without  oHVTiiit:^  any 
a<le(iuate  coiupciitiatioii,  matf  im- 
peril the  moderation  of  English  go- 
Tenunent^  and  hurt  the  snbstanoe 
of  Snglidi  freedom ! '  You  up  in 
Ixmdon  are  ihv  ]  >  pie,  no  doubt^ 
and  wisdom  Avill  div  wifh  yuu  (as 
the  rustic  Job  observed  to  bis  me- 
tropobtan  tiiends)  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  some  rays  of  your  di- 
Tinity  are  oooamonally  permitted  to 
Teaon  the  provinces. 

If  you  have  Mr.  Bobert  Lowe  and 
Mr.  John  Bright,  vc  have  Farmer 
Wiseacre  and  iViuiicw  .lack  the 
"•eneral  dealer  (commonly  kno>vn 
as  '  Cheap  Jack,*  from  the  pro- 
fessioDB  of  his  adyertisements  in  the 
local  papers)  ;  if  you  have  Dr. 
Pos^  and  Dr.  Newman,  have  we 
not  little  Tom  Noddy  and  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Dunstable  ?  'Tis  the  day  for 
a  winter  walk — clear,  bright,  sharp, 
with  a  crisp  coating  of  frost ;  let  ns, 
gun  in  h^d,  for  a  ehanoe  shot  at 
irild  duck  or  cock  as  ure  cross  the 
country,  look  in  upon  our  local 
Oclebrities. 

Cheap  Jack  lives  at  the  other  end 
of  the  parish,  on  the  edge  of  the 
moorland.  Heisagcneraldealeryas 
I  have  said, — ^yon  may  get  a  pound 
of  sugar,  or  a  cut  of  bacon,  or  a 
packet  of  tracts,  or  a  pair  of  boots, 
or  a  box  of  percussion  caps,  or  an 
ounce  of  Cavendish,  from  him,  nt  a 
piuch,  and  you  will  get  value  for 
your  money.  One  is  prettjr  sure  to 
find  a  faimer  or  two  within  or  in 

front  of  his  shop.  Jack  is  woi  very 
popular,  but  he  is  a  handy  lu  iLrli- 
bour,  and  his  ahop  is  the  sole  place 


of  pubHo  resort  in  that  part  of  tlie 
parish.  Jack,  indeed,  has  not  pro- 
duced a  favourable  impression  on 
the  apnVnltural  mind  :  he  holds  his 
nose  in  t  he  air — the  Ix'tter  t<»  enable 
liini  to  speak  throiiirh  it,  perhaps; 
ho  is  voluble,  arrogant,  and  densely 
conceited ;  he  isared-hot  republican. 
He  tells  the  laird  that  the  game 
laws  are  a  relic  of  the  feudal  state  ; 
lie  lays  down  tlif  law  to  the  at- 
torney ;  he  puts  the  parson  right 
aljoul  the  atonement,  and  the  farmer 
about  his  deep  drains.  The  man  is 
not  without  parts,  indeed :  he  is 
well  read,  well  informed^-in  a  way 
(he  was  meant  for  the  Kirk  in  hu 
youth,  before  he  emi<^'-riLted  te>mpo- 
rarily  to  the  States,  and  threw  bis 
theology  overboard  ) ;  but  even  when 
on  the  right  side,  as  will  some  times 
happen,  he  is  still  profoundly  in  the 
wrong;  that  is  to  say,  he  acci- 
dentuly  reaches  a  true  couclnsion 
by  a  road — narrowly  i()iri(':«.l,  super- 
ficially symmetrical— w  hich,  if  fol- 
lowed out  a  little  further,  would 
lead  him  to  the  most  monstrous 
results.  The  worst  of  this  class  of 
men  is  that  they  liave  no  humour. 
In  French  revolutions  and  the  like 
they  develop  info  bilious,  sea-green 
Kobespierres — tlie  cruel  slaves  of 
pitiless  formulas.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, while  this  rotten  old  monai-chy 
holdis  on,  Cheap  Jack  continuea  to 
extol  his  sugar  and  his  whiskey. 

Andrew  was  smoking  his  after- 
dinner  pipe  (he  dines  at  one)  in 
from  «_»f  his  shop,  under  the  leaf- 
less elms,  when  I  came  up — his 
spectacles  on  his  nose  and  yester- 
day's paper  on  his  knee. 

'  So  we  are  to  haye  justice  at 
last,'  he  remarked,  '  your  friends  are 
going  to  give  us  a  Reform  RiM.' 

'  WhethoT*,'  Tr<»plied,  *  giviriLT  yuu 
a  iielorm  Bill  is  doing  you  justice, 
may  or  may  not  admit  of  question. 
Whether  it  might  not  be  better  for 
your  soul's  welfare,  that  the  justice 
to  be  dispensed  should  be  of  an- 
other and  Sex  stricter  kind, — of 
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ilmt,  I  say  nothing'.  And  yet,  as  I 
liaTO  beazd,  BeYerity  is  sometimes 
the  trne  kindness,  and  the  cat-o'- 
nine  taOs  the  best  leformer.' 

*  But  you  go  along  witli  your 
|)arf  V  ?  '  he  rcsuTncd,  with  impcrtur- 
biihlc  good  huinrmr,  for  his  hide  is 
as  tliick  as  a  riiinoceru.s  H. 

'  That  depends  upon  the  way  they 
aire  going ;  and  yon  have  the  adv:^- 
tage  of  me  at  prrscnt,  Ix)rd  Derby 
not  having  informed  me  of  what  he 
intends  to  do.* 

*  Dt-pciid  upon  it,'  ho  r('i)iied,  in 
the  easy,  contident  style  of  the 
Momtng  8tar^  'they  will  ixj  to 
hocns  ns»-HM>me  dodge  of  Dizzy's.' 

*  Yonr  information  regarding  the 
i-ntentioTis  of  tlio  Cabinet  mnst  be 
singularly  iHvcisc  to  enable  yoa  to 
speak  so  autlioritatively.' 

*  Oh,  wo  know  woU  enough  what 
he  is  up  to, — the  diziy  Jew,'  replied 
Mr.  Jack,  who  had  probably  not 
been  in  fresh  water  for  a  week. 

*  If  it  1)<'  trne,  as  you  say,  tliat 
^fr  Disraeli  is  a  Jew,  you  ought  to 
know  that  he  belongs  to  a  race  re- 
markable for  its  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  personal  cleanliness/  T 
Tetorted,  with  a  side-glance  ni  a 
pair  of  p:iws,  which  were  thiokly 
coated  with  tallow  and  tobacco 
jnice. 

*  But  your  own  men  can't  abide 
him,'  repHed  Mr.  Jack,  who  owes 
his  close  acquaintance  with  the  mo- 
tives of  political  and  fiishionablc 
leaders  to  the  *■  London  Letter '  of 
the  Pf'runj  FnJhr — onr  lorul  paper — 
to  whose  cori"es[)ondeuL  they  arc 
supematu rally  revealed.  '  Thuy 
hate  him.' 

'If  I  am  not  nusinformed,  onr 
men  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Thei*e 
lure  some  of  the  thick-headed  elderly 
sort  who  ^rnmble  n  little,  and  f?<)me 
of  the  kid-gloved  younger  men  who 
ouffht  to  know  better,  but  who 
follow  the  example  set  them,— a 
mere  fiwhion,  or  afiectation,  among 
a  >'  /,  however.  The  real  flesh  and 
.  blood  of  the  party,  its  pith^  vigour, 


antl  intellectual  aenousutaH,  are 
entirely  loyal  to  him.  They  know 
perfectly  well  that  he  is  a  great 
power  in  tlic  House  and  the  conn- 
try,  and  that  he  deserves  to  be  so. 
The  Tory,  as  a  rule,  is  somewhat 
dumb  and  inarticulnto, — an  becomes 
a  man  who  rests  not  on  thcor}-,  but 
on  fact.  Speech  is  silyem,  silence 
is  golden.  Be  silent^  and  yon  will 
hear  what  the  whole  nniyerse 
toaclios,  —  the  noLsy  demagogue 
heai's  the  sound  of  his  own  voire 
only.  80  in  an  ago  of  paluvt  r, 
whicli  tries  everything  by  its  own 
narrow,  inteUectoal  standards,^ 
narrow,  becaase  they  leave  no  room 
for  the  Infinite  and  the  Unspeakable 
in  mnn  — it  wa«  necessar}-  to  put 
the  most  iinintellectnal  of  creeds 
ujion  an  intellectual  basis,  and  this 
is  what  jMt.  Disraeli  has  iloue, — 
witib  immense  cleverness,  persis- 
tency, and  boldness,  A  canctid  friend 
of  hu,  like  Canning,— 

lliit  of  all  plagQce,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath 

can  send, 

Save  me,  oh !  save  mo  t>oui  the  candid 

(and  they  hated  CSanning  in  those 
days  much  more  than  they  hate 
Disraeli  in  ours),  once  said  that  he 

showofl  an  unrivalled  faculty  for 
leading  his  party  in<o  a  ditch.  The 
remiark  was  fearfully  unjust.  On 
the  contrary,  in  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing obstacles  he  has  made  his  party 
a  possibli'  LTovin  iiing  power  in  the 
land.  The  ablest  of  ilie  liberal 
writers  early  perceived  that  this 
woTiKl  be  so,  and  in  every  way,  by 
iaif  means  or  fuul,  ihey  tried  to  cut 
him  adrift  firom  his  own  side.  Tho 
Tories  may  thank  their  stars  that 
these  inti-igues  were  foiled, —  for 
without  him  they  would  have  been 
helpless  as  a  paek  of  sheep.' 

*  So  that  you  believe  in  the  "Asian 
Mystery,"  *  sjud  Mr.  Jiick,  who  like 
many  CI  his  class  and  persuasion  is 
wonderfully  conversant  with  tho 
slang  of  the  pohtical  world. 

'No,  I  don't— bat,  I  don't  think 
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tlu'  worse  of  ^Ir,  Disraeli  if  he  does. 
For  what  is  thr  -  rand  touclistonc 
of  European  polii  y  at  the  present 
time  ?  Is  it  not  tho  question  of 
race  ?  And  wliat  you  stupidly  call 
Dizzy*8  *'  Asiaa  Mystery  '*  is  only  a 
plea  for  the  equality  or  snpremacy 
of  a  certain  race — ^is  only  a  philoso- 
phical and  imaginative  discussion  of 
a  question  which,  thoQffh  intensely 
practical,  is  still  byour  old-fashioned 
diplomatists,  who  cannot  see  a  yard 
beyond  their  noses,  recrarded  as  more 
or  less  transcendental.  Even  at  the 
worst,  yon  cannot  mean  to  say  that 
on  the  ideal  or  iiuHgiuative  side, 
Air.  Disraeli's  intellect  is  so  ntterly 
nntmstworthy  as  his  great  riral's. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  romance  is  the  mere 
hye-play  of  his  mind,  and  does  not 
tonch  his  working  faculties, — ^liis 
shrewdness,  his  common  sense,  his 
knowledge  of  men.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
visionary  nseetiri>rrT  r(*n('h(>s  deep 
down  into  liis  iiie,  and  colours  more 
or  lesii  every  mood  of  his  mind. 
Never,  certainly,  I  venture  to  pre- 
diet,  \\  ill  ^fr.  Disraeli  reach  that 
point  of  wron^lieadness  irhich  con- 
fbnnds  the  Virgin  Mothw  with 
Aphrodite.  People  have  langhed 
at  "Mr,  Disraeli's  reminiscences  of 
Venetian  polity,»hnt  what  says  onr 
latest  critic  ?  ' 

As  Mr.  Jack,  however,  had  not 
read  The  Oay  Sr'r^irp,  lie  replied 
not  at  all.  The  o{)eTnug  sentences 
of  tlie  passaixe  to  Avhich  I  referred 
Will  Ix^ar  to  be  (|Uoted:  *  If  we 
■would  know  whether  there  is  any 
connection  of  oanse  szid  effiMst 
between  the  predominance  of  the 
trading  spirit^  and  the  withering  of 
indiTidnal  character,  then  look  at 
the  history  of  Venice.  Of  all  fo- 
reicn  histories  which  it  behoves 
Englishmen  to  study,  that  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  But  it  is 
studied  verv  little  :  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
himself  of  Venetian  extraction,  is 
the  only  oim  of  oar  statesmen  who 
seenis  to  have  mastered  it.  In  the 
Venice  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  see 
before  ns  a  picture  of  modem  Eng« 


land  which  wo  can  hold  at  arm's 
length  and  study,' — and,  so  on,  from 
page  253  t4>  264  (vol,  ii.),  in  a  verr 
remarkable  argument,  which  tke 
reader  however  mnst  seek  in  the 
book  itself,  and  may  stody  at  bis 
leisnre. 

Mr.  Jack,  foiled  on  this  flank; 
now  attempted  a  general  moveneiit 
forward.    Ransa^ng  thecolamns 

of  the  Liberal  press,  he  nccused  Mr. 
Disrneli  of  artifice,  dishnnestv,  levitT 
of  principle,  and  I  know  not  wliat 
besides. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  prin^ 
ciple  ? '  I  replied.  '  The  Whigs,  for 
instance,  have  what  they  calf  prin- 
ciples, the  sort  of  spiritual  bsliit 
into  which  they  were  bom;  wludi 
they  wear  as  they  wear  their 
clothes ;  and  the  reception  of 
which  does  not  imply  any  aerioilf 
intellectual  assent.  That  is  one 
class  of  principles,- — Mr.  Di^Jraelis 
nn selfish  loyalty  to  his  race,  for  in- 
stance, ia  a  principle  belonging  to  a 
very  different  class.  Tor  the  prin- 
ciple of  Jewish  enfranchisement  lie 
encountered  endless  invective  ud 
ridicule ;  for  it^  he  was  content  de- 
liberatehr  to  sacrifice  the  higluet 
object  of  his  ambition.  Surely  that 
was  a  principle  tenaciously  adhered 
to,  and  strenuously  yindicated,— 
bearing  a  much  more  direct  fiTi  l 
intimate  relation  to  his  life  than 
"principles"  commonly  ilo.  X'^ 
doubt,  Mr.  Disnieli  is  not  so  alarm- 
ingly serious  as  !Mr.  Gladstone  is. 
Mr,  Gladstone  would  have  been  a 
greater  man  if  he  could  hsrs 
laughed  at  a  joke — espeda%  at  s 
joke  against  himself.  Holding  tfait 
politics  sie  very  much  matter  of 
arrangement,  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  elevate  a  tsx 
into  an  article  of  faith,  or  the  tax- 
pnfherer  into  a  minister  of  rclid*^Ti. 
Tlif'Ti  as  to  dishonest v,  don't  von 
see  that  this  is  the  cucki)o-cry  ot 
men  too  dense  and  stnoid  to  meet 
iiuu  in  fair  fight  ?  Tlic  line  edge  of 
his  intellect  scares  them,  and  they 
run  away  exclaiming  that  the  blow 
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which  they  could  not  tarn  was  fonl. 
But  show  me  anything  mean  or haae 

that  lie  lias  ever  done  ?    Even  im- 
maculate Whigs  are  sometimes  de- 
tected with  their  finif<>rs  in  other 
men's  pockets ;   wo  ciiu  reoollccl, 
even  in  our  own  time,  how  certain 
Indian  despatches  were  snrrepti* 
tiously  suppi'essed ;  for  my  own  part, 
and  I  fniH  vTiOrd  Palmerstnn  would 
have  said  tlu'  same,  I  c-aiiuot  ima- 
gine Mr.  Diiviucli  a  puny  lo  any  such 
transaction.    He  hits  hard ;  there 
are  times  when  he  asks  no  quarter, 
and  gives  none ;  bnt  still,  upon  the 
whole,  he  i.s  a  magnanimous  foe, 
who  fights  above-board,  who  looks 
his  enemy  in  the  face,  who  is  not 
treacherous.    *  lie  never  feared  the 
face  of  man,'  and  tlierc  arc  no  traces 
in  any  part  of  his  career  of  the 
irieka  to  which  the  coward  resorts. 
It  may  be  that  his  sf)eech  or  man- 
ner arc  nrtifieial  and  overstudied  ; 
l)iit  tlien  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  a  vice  sioronUneas  is. 
And  when  Disraeli  appeared  this 
-vice  had  infected  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  leaders  of  both 
parties  were  slovenly  speakers,  and 
slovenliness  is  n  rice  of  thoufrht,  as 
■well  as  of  s{)ecch — indicating  the 
man  who  will  not  or  cannot  anamje 
his  thoughts.   Disraeli's  reaction 
may  have  gone  too  &r.   His  every 
word  was  fastidiously  chosen, — 
his  every  sentence  was  an  epigram. 
It  is  ditficult  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  a  commercial  nntion  in  cpi- 
gi'ams,  nay,  even  in  tliat  i'orni  of 
speech  which  never  falls  below  a 
certain  high  eloquent  levelf — except, 
perliaps,  at  some  supreme  crisis, 
like  that  which  touched  the  great 
AthenlaTi  orator.    But  a  nattimal 
assembly  miixht  not  to  be  allowed 
to  become  a  mere  chamljer  of  ccnu- 
morce,  a  mere  conclave  of  traders, 
boisterous  in  speech  and  negligent 
in  grammar.   What  discipline  Ls  to 
our  army,  the  restraints  of  orderly 
speech  are    to  a  speaking  body. 
Oratory  is  the  diseijilino   of  the 
ecnate.  Familiarities,  colloquialisms, 


the  want  of  self-respecting  reticence, 

undisciplined  discourtesy,  dei)rive 
debate  not  only  of  its  dignity  but  of 
its  usefulness, — they  inevitably  lead 
to  anarchy.    To  this  twenty  years 
ago,  uncler  the  leadership  of  the 
great  middle-class  statesman,  the 
House  of  Gbmmons  was  &st  coming. 
It  was  necessary  that  its  members 
sliould  ho  reminded  that  acquain- 
tance with  the  jai'gon  of  trade,  and  of 
the  Stock  Kxehaiiire,  was  not  every- 
thing,— that  the  lino  weapons  em- 
ployed by  the  old  oratorshaii  not  lost 
their  canning,  that  wit,  and  ridicule, 
and  the  fire  of  genius,  and  the  flow 
of  eloqupTit  words,  were  still  potent 
auxiliaries  in  iiuiaan   affairs.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  I  fancy,  that 
during  the  last  twen^  years  the 
style  of  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has   much   improved ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  much  of 
this  improvement  is  to  be  attri- 
Vmted  to  tlie  example  set  by  liio 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Tliat 
half  a  dozen  fierce,  but  exquisitely 
balanced  sentences  should  have  up* 
set  Sir  Robert's  ministiy  (or  lus 
temper,  at  least)  was  a  great  tribute 
to  oratory.     And  unquestionably 
those  speeches,  whatever  may  be 
said  against  them  in  other  respects, 
disclose  the  most  finished  and  subtle 
felicity  of  speech.  Hundreds  of  Mr. 
Disraeli^s  epigrams  or  epigrammatio 
epithets  liave  stuck,  have  been  assi- 
milated, so  to  speak,  by  our  daily 
speech:  ha'^  hi.s  rival,  in  all  tlioso 
torrents  ot  utlk,  ever  uttered  a  sen- 
tence which  any  mortal  would  care 
to  remember?* 

Then,  after  some  further  skir- 
mishing, wo  returned  to  the  Keform 
Bill. 

*  It  is  new  blood  we  want  in  the 
Iloubc  of  Commons — the  fresh  vi- 
gour and  energy  we  see  across  the 
water,'  said  my  republican  friend. 

'  I  grant  you,*  I  answered,  'that 
that  is  vonr  stronfrcst  arjjument. 
There  is-  ii  want  of  vital  life  in  our 
governing  bodies.  Our  Admiral tj', 
our  army,  all  our  public  offices,. 
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are  defectiye  in  muiy  ways;  jet 

the  air  of  the  House  is  fatal  to 
eyeiy  measure  of  adminiRtratiTe 
reform.  There  is  no  getting  on— 
somebody's  carriage  always  stops 
the  Tvay.  T  g^^nt  yon  all  this  :  what 
I  ask  you  is,  Will  ;i  5/.  franchise  or 
a  household  franchise  give  you  what 
you  want  ? ' 

*  my  slionld  it  not  ? ' 

'  Why  should  it  ?  The  onus  lies 
on  yon ;  bat  I  accept  your  ohallenge. 
Whafc  both  von  and  I  desire  is  some 
franchise  which  will  introduce  the 
real  administratiTe  genius — the  tme 
governmental  capacity — of  the  na- 
tion into  parliament.  Only  thus 
can  the  stai^nation  we  hoth  lament 
be  overcojno.  Now— the  objeet  of 
your  new  franchise  beinir  to  bring 
the  working  classes  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  political  power — I  want  to 
know  whether  you  have  any  reason 
to  belieye  that  we  shaU  find  among 
our  operatlyes  that  political  ori- 
ginality,  freshness,  and  capacity  of 
which  we  are  in  search?  For  if 
not,  snreljsome  other  franchise  than 
you  propose  must  be  discoTered. 
But  T  sav  that  all  I  have  seen  hiu-ly 
forbids  Tiie  to  hope  that  the  ad- 
missitii  a  larger  element  of  this 
class  inio  Parliament  will  make  it 
wfa  k  1  setter,  more  wisely,  or  more 
efticientlj.  Just  look,  in  this  con- 
nection, at  your  Reform  demonstra- 
tions.* 

Then  I  went  on  to  describe  a  great 
procession  in  a  great  metropolis  of 
which  I  had  been  a  witness* 

This  is  what  I  saw : 

Thousands  of  men  -  many  of  them 
little  more  than  l>oy8,  indeed  — 
mai'shallcd  with  niilitar}''  precision. 
They  marched  throiifrh  a  great  city, 
in  everj-  street  of  which  some  in(>- 
mentous  hibtorical  event  has  been 
transacted;  but  they  passed  by 
each — time-stained  cnnrch,  blood- 
stained  palace,  burying -place  of 
martjrr  and  patriot — without  recog- 
nition (so  it  seemed  to  me)  of  the 
relation  in  which  it  stood  to  them- 
selves, or  to  the  splendid,  difficulty 


and  complicated  civilisation  wludi 
it  had  contributed  to  Ibnn.  There 
was  no  communion  between  the 
people  and  their  history  thus  visiUj 
mcamated — it  had  nothing  to  say 
to  them  or  to  which  thev  canxl  to 
listen.  Its  earliest  memoiials  draw 
back  to  the  period  of  sa\  age  society; 
between  that  age  and  this  there 
lies  a  thousand  years ;  it  took  our 
fathers  a  thousand  years  of  patient 
toil  to  build  up  this  great  edufice  of 
law,  religion,  freedom;  may  not— do 
observer  could  &il  to  ask — a  iMfa 
hand,  an  intellect  dr  vMi  l  of  pru- 
dence, an  imagination  devoid  of 
reverence,  shatter  it  in  a  day  ?  But 
to  nil  this  the5;e  men  gave  no  heed — 
one  of  tlieir  leaders  had  told  them 
tliat  t1ie  constitutional  edifice,  caju- 
structed  bv  Fnch  labour  and  at 
such  cost,  was  un symmetrical,  and 
they  had  met  to-day,  in  ignorant 
confidence,  to  taJce  it  to  pieces.  In- 
numerable flags  and  baubles  glit- 
tered overhead,  and  added  to  tho 
prettineR.s,  if  they  took  away  fnm 
the  dignity  of  the  procession.  A 
proce?5sion  of  children — plei^edwitk 
a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw — could 
not  have  regarded  their  tovs  witli 
intenser  gravity.  A  grave  crowd 
indeed  I — in  wliich  theiv  was  no 
element  ot  linmonr,  no  gaiety,  no 
ahandoHf  no  sparkle  of  fun,  no  in- 
teUectnal  elasticity — tho  gro%vn-Qp 
children  who  make  fiinatics  on  this 
side  of  €bB  water,  and  inqmsitors 
on  that— from  whom,  good  Lord 
deliver  us!  Would  our  lihcrtr 
be  better  assured,  I  ask  again,  if 
those  men  were  our  governors? 
Do  tliesc  desj^otic  gnilds  under- 
stand what  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  opinion  really  mean  ? 
An  able  operative,  an  ingenious 
hard-working  man,  came  to  a 
clerical  friend  of  mine  before  the 
procession  started,  and  told  him— 
these  are  his  own  words^'I  am 
not  for  Reform.  I  think  that  all 
of  us  who  are  sober  and  honest 
may  get  the  franchise  if  we 
choose,  and  if  we  do  not  care  to 
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work  for  it  then  let  us  irant  it. 

Bat  I  am  going  in  the  ptrooe^sion. 
Oar  union  insists  tlmt  we  slitnild 
go,  nnd  if  T  don't  go  i  siiall  be  a 
marked  man  for  the  future.'  Look- 
ing at  iheae  austere,  absorbed,  un- 
imagiiiftttve  feces,  I  was  persuaded 
that  he  had  spoken  truly.  And  is 
this  emancipaSoxi  and  eniranchise- 
TOcnt  r — for  snrh  *  freedom '  as  this, 
are  wo  prejmrcMl  to  sacrifice  the 
wi.se  tolerance — call  it  iuditierence, 
if  you  like — which  our  governing 
dassee  habitnaQj  exercise?  This 
fhnatical  and  nnelastic  temper  of 
mind,  the  inabilitr  to  see  that  there 
maybe  tAvo  sides  to  a  question,  and 
the  ignorant  im]iatience  of  contra- 
diction which  IB  constantly  found 
in  the  unlearned,  in  those  whom  no 
-wide  cnltore  has  softened  into  the 
charity  of  knowledge,  is  found, 
moreoYer,  in  still  more  unattractive 
forms  among  those  who  aspire  to 
^lide  our  operatives — the  Radical 
leaders  and  the  Radical  press.  An 
England  governed  by  John  Bright 
or  the  Mvnwng  Star  would  be  as 
intolerable  as  Spain  under  Torqne- 
inada.  Again, — this  being  the  new 
blood  which  we  a  re  to  introduce  into 
the  j>opular  chamber. — do  we  find 
in  the  mottoes  and  devices  which 
they  boar  with  them,  in  the  mani- 
^toes,  poetical  or  other,  which 
they  distribute  as  they  pass,  any 
evidence  of  that  freshness,  force, 
genins,  oriijinulity  wliieli  we  wish 
to  ijii]>ort  into  our  letrislation  Is 
it  obvious  that  by.  our  present  ar- 
rangements we  keep  tM  braine  of 
the  people  ont  of  the  Commons  ? 
It  is  by  no  means  obvioufi.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  painfnlly  manifest 
that  in  a  popular  inanifest-ation  on 
which  infinite  zeal  and  labour  have 
been  expended  by  the  t'lita  of  the 
operative  class  m  a  city  which 
prides  itself  on  its  intellectual  pre- 
eminence there  is  a  lack,  not  merely 
of  invention  and  on'prinality,  hut  of 
tme  ^-ijrour  of  mind  and  an^-  hijjh 
ability.  These  are  samples  of  the 
prose : 


Sweep  out  the  caTe  of  AdnlliaL 

Manhood  suffrage  the  Mfegntid  of  ftee- 

doni. 

Let  tyraaU  tromblo  while  Justice  holds 
the  scale. 

The  seoni  of  every  boneet  man  to  the 
dwellera  in  AdoUain. 

The  Hinder-pests  of  Beloim  are  Love 

and  KIcl»<». 

Le-  \  i:  ftH>  predominate,  end  merit  have 

its  lull  r.  w.inl. 

These  are  samples  of  the  poetry: 

Reform!  t!;.  h-'h  tu       in  the  name  that 

thriiltt  till-  luurt  with  tire. 
All  heil!  thou  pricelces  fgfixn,  bequeathed 

from  many  a  liojiry  sire. 

Again  o'or  britain's  bounds 
Thu  glorious  word  a'esounds, 
And  far  and  near,  o'er  hill  and  dale,  Hope's 

firaciH  tniniju't  suninds; 
Wliilp  angel  voices  swell  the  crj',  amid  the 
,  rising  storm — 

*  rnfurl,  once  rooro,  ye  Batash  hearts,  the 

lianner  of  Koforrn  I ' 

The  ami  of  the  brare  shall  be  raised  in  the 

tray — 

The  &ay,  not  of  blood,  but  to  strike  off 

t lie  nyves 

Which  labour  endures,  whUe  his  '  bees '  toil 

away, 

That  Britain's  best  hoaej  may  flov  from 
their  hires. 

The  li  '  ~,  that  Loire  di*l  8ond  to  grass, 
Idke  him,  beeame  a  senseless  ass. 

Give  justice  to  nil : 
llousoliold  .siiUVage  and  Tote  by  ballot, 

whatc'ir  bffidl. 

The  State  is  our  hhip. 
Her  captain,  Kt-fomi  : 
Tli«'  Quren  is  oiu"  pilot, 
A  faction  the  storm. 

May  Lowo,  the  chif  f  of  Adiill.im'-  i  av.-. 
IJe  laid  with  scoru  in  u  shindfrcrs  grave. 

Looking  to  all  these  things— I 
cone liK  Um I — t ( )  1 1 1  i s  elaborate  trifling, 
to  tills  an  store  absorption,  to  this 
rigid,  I'unaiical.  and  intolerant  habit 
of  mind,  to  this  lack  of  original  ca- 
pacity, most  not  any  Beforzn  Bill 
wliicn  proposes  to  entrust  the  go> 
vemment  of  this  country  (whether 
partially  or  ^v]l()^Iy)  to  the  operativo 
class,  be  r("_rai'ili'(l  at  least  with  sus- 
picion and  hi'sitation  by  the  lovers 
(growing  fevser  day  by  day,  one 
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fancies  sometimeB)  of  sober  order 
and  intellecfciiAl  freedom  ? 

£noiigli,  liowever,  of  secular  Be- 
form  and  Mr.  Jack  :  let  ns  torn  to 
the  charcii,  i'or  a  change. 

Yon  recollet  l  little  Tom  Noddy  at 
Camlord  :  his  big  brother,  Frod,  was 
bettrr  known,  but  less  liked.  Fred 
w:i<  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  Cnni- 
be  r  i  ii  1 H I  a  l  o  ver  and  a Camiurd  dandy, 
and  these  cross-breeds  are  seldom 
quite  snocessfol.  Whereas  Tom  was 
a  reel  good,  honest,  yaliant  crea- 
tore  in  his  way,  Fred  was  the  most 
intensely  selfish  man  I  ever  came 
across  in  this  world.  Surely  the 
self-seeker  is  the  most  hate^  of 
mortals — the  sycophant  alone  ex- 
cepted ;  and  Fred  contrivetl  to  com- 
bine flie  two  characters  in  an  nnri- 
vaiied  way.  He  would  grovel  be- 
fore yon  to-day  if  he  wanted  any- 
tliing ;  and  cut  you  to- morrow  when 
he  had  got  it.  He  nerer  entertained 
angels  unawares.  He  needed  to 
know  all  about  their  pedigree,  con* 
neetions,  fortune,  and  place  in  the 
red  book,  before  he  asked  them  to 
Bup.  But  he  had  in  him  that  of 
which  Tom  had  no  trace — l>ra:nR. 
Brains,  however,  arc  not  indinpen- 
sable  at  Camlord,  and  Tom,  being  a 
patient  and  ploddintr  little  chap,  got 
through  without  positive  diisci-edit. 
But  his  friends  were  not  deceived. 
Tom,  they  concluded,  was  not  the 
man  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  They 
did  not  see  his  way  to  the  woolsack. 
Bookkeeping  by  double  entry  (to 
which  our  commercial  nre^minence 
is  now  ascribed,  I  sec)  was  a  mys- 
tery wliifli  lu'  conld  not  fathom, 
and  liis  guardians  were  not  unrea- 
sonably afraid,  that  in  any  worldly 
bnsiness  he  niitrht  muddle  away  the 
little  patrinioii  v  a  longer  head  had 
left  him.  So,  to  keep  him  out  of 
hann*s  way,  iliey  put  him  into  the 
church. 

To  my  mind  the  church  is,  or 

ought  to  be,  tlie  most  noble  of  all 
institutions.  The  idea  of  a  truly 
spiritual  priesthood,  plantedin  every 
nation  of  the  earth,  proclaiming 


ut-  Fai  ish.  [March  ' 

tiiat  there  is  a  divine  invisible  bosd  '■ 
which  oonnects  them  all,  ofiermg  | 
up  the  sacrifice  of  willing  obedienoe  { 
on  one  altar  and  in  one  name, » a 
fine  and  great  idea.    And  the  meh 
sage  which  it  undertakes  to  convey 
oTiQrht  surely  to  bo  supremely  accep- 
table— that  we  have  a  Father  in 
heaven — that  behind  the  fever  of  ' 
time  there  is  an  abidini?  rest — that 
in  spite  of  the  tragic  frailty  and 
perishableness  of  human  ties,  tim 
IS  a  Love  which  does  not  wax  old. 

This  is  the  conception ;  what  have 
the  churches  made  of  it  ? 

They  have  clothed  it  in  the  guise  of 
two  different  theories — one  of  whicU 
is  repugnant  to  common  morality, 
the  other  to  common  sense.  The  one 
faction  re})rescnts  the  Almighty  Fa- 
ther as  a  pedantic  despot — arbi-  i 
trary,  unreasonable,  and  ruthless; 
the  other  prefers  to  believe  that  In- 
finite Mercy  is  to  be  bought  only  bj 
means  of  certain  charms  and  exoi^ 
cisms,  which  a  select  and  privile^ 
caste  ai-e  authorised  to  seU. 

Tom  Noddy,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
adopted  the  latter  of  these  theories. 
But  no  sphere  of  usefulness,  as  it  is 
called,  bein^r  fnimd  for  him  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  the  Ai'chhishop 
of  Canterbury  (*  the  comity  ot  law' 
not  extending  it  would  seem,  to  the 
churches)  sent  him  to  reclaim  the 
barbarous  people  north  of  tiie 
Tweed,  as  he  might  have  sent  a 
missionary  to  convert  the  Tahooa 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  this  outlandidi 
district  we  have  obtained  the  vsh 
speak  able  benefit  of  his  society. 

Befoi*e  starting  on  his  mission, 
however,  Tom  waaurilnined.  A  very 
gentlemanly  old  geutieumn  in  a 
round  hat  and  n  black  silk  api  on  kiio. 
his  hands  ujtoii  him.  The  Mtulai' 
eye  could  not  perceive  that  any 
radical  change  in  Tom*s  intellect  or 
moral  character  had  been  thereby 
worked .  But  there  are  mora  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy.  To  the  eye 
of  faith  Tom  had  been  translated 
into  a  successor  of  the  apostles  who 
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ministered  to  our  Loid.   He  liad 

power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  He  was 
tlic  onlv  medium  throuj2:h  which  In- 
finite  Pity  could  reacli  the  world 
"wliicii  inliuitc  Wisdojuhiul  designed, 
— at  least  tn  pariHnu  inftdelium,  that 
is,  inour  paitof  itnorthof  theTweed. 
So  he  came  among  us,  prepared, 
I  am  hound  to  say,  to  do  honestly 
and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  what 
he  had  l)een  instructed  to  do.  The 
instruments  by  which  he  meant  to 
reclaim  us,  and  which  he  bronght 
with  him,  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  abore-named  theovy  that 
he,  as  the  successor  of  the  apostles, 
Avas  the  sole  channel  through  which 
the  grace  of  God  could  be  conveyed 
to  us. 

2.  A  set  of  canons  ecclesiastical 
toys,  which  he  distributed  about  the 
litUe  chapel    of    St.  Donstable, 

where  he  officiates — rrilt  crosses, 
candlesticks,  and  the  like. 

3.  A  pot  of  incense  and  a  censer 
(suggesting,  somehow,  to  the  carnal 
mind,  the  fximigation  and  disinfec- 
tion of  the  Deitjr). 

4.  Certain  postures  and  gestures. 

5.  A  portuble  press,  in  which  he 
is  enclosed  when  confessing  a  j>eni- 
tent,  and  wiiich  is  set  up  in  the 
Testry. 

6.  A  morning  coat,  cnt  after  the 
lashion  that  prevails  at  Rome. 

7.  Two  embroidered  petticoats. 

Tom  (or  Father  Dunstal)le,  as  he 
prefers  to  be  called)  was  returniiiL,'' 
I'rom  his  diuly  afternoon  service 
when  I  met  him  to-day.  He  wore 
an  air  of  depression,  the  cause  of 
which  he  ingennonsly  explained  to 
me. 

Betty  M'GnfHc,  an  old  woman  in 
the  nei«'hl>ourhood,  luul  been  hithcr- 
to  the  only  subject  upon  whom  he 
had  been  ^rmitted  to  exercise  his 
spiritoal  ^:ift  of  healing,  in  the  way 
of  confession  and  absolution.  Now 
Betty  was  known  as  one  of  the 
worst  chanvcters  in  the  country- 
side, and  Tom's  housekeeper  had 
not  failed  to  observe  that  as  ofteu 
as  Betty  caane  of  a  morning  to  con- 


fess, so  often  some  of  the  parsonage 

])oultry  were  amissing.  Putting  the 
two  thinjTs  toL'cther,  she  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  lietty  was 
the  thief,  and  sure  enough  that  very 
momiug,  immediately  after  confes- 
sion, Betty  was  disooyered  making 
off  from  the  poultry-yard  with  a> 
pair  of  clamoroos  Dorkings  nndcr 
her  shawl. 

'  It  is  hard  upon  me,'  said  Tom 
simply,  '1  had  fancied  she  was  & 
true  penitent.' 

*My  dear  Tom,'  I  said,  we  had 
been  at  Camford  to.rether,  '  or 
Father  Dunstable,  if  yon  like  it  bet- 
tor, I  hope  this  may  open  your  eyes 
to  what  vou  are  about.  You  have 
been  sent  here  to  convert  one  of  the 
shrewdest,  longest-headed  people  in 
the  universe ;  a  Gk)d-fearing  people^ 
too,  in  the  main,  whatever  you  may 
think.  They  don't  believe  in  your 
spiritual  ]>ick-me-ups,  ntid  never 
will.  The  lietty  M'Gutlie>  will  be 
your  only  converts — people  who  us© 
yoatosenrethemseWes.  The  sooner 
yon  come  to  see  this  the  better  for 
yontself.' 

Tom  liopod  that  grace  might> 
soften  our  hearts. 

'No  fear  of  it,'  I  replied.  *  That 
is  not  a  complaint  from  which  we 
suffer.  We  have  neither  soft  hearts 
nor  soft  heads.  Believe  me,  Tom,, 
it  is  yon,  and  such  as  you,  who  are> 
driving  us  to  doubt  whether  we  can 
afford  to  tnln-atc  much  loiiLrer,  If,, 
indeed,  we  saw  any  chance  of  your 
success,  we  would  crush  you  with- 
out compunction  or  delay.  Yon  ar& 
the  slaves  of  an  ngly  political  sys- 
tem (wearing  the  mask  of  reli- 
gion), which  wo  did  our  best  to  kill 
at  the  Ii<'fornuition.  We  will  have 
no  priests  hei*e  to  poison  otu*  family 
life,  to  came  between  us  and  God,, 
no  inspired  conjurors  to  save  our 
souls  by  sleight  of  hand.  You  had 
best  go  back  to  those  who  sent  yon, 
or  better  still  come  and  dine  with 
nic  to-day,  like  a  sensible  Clirifitian, 
at  seven.' 

But  this  was  the  fast  of  St  Dun- 
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stable,  and  Tom  was  engaged  to  the 
saint.  So  haying^  deliwed  my  soul 
I  left  the  Father  (somewhat  sore  of 
heart)  and  started  on  my  homeward 

road  across  the  muir. 

This  is  my  fkvonrite  walk. 

There  has  been  a  heavj'  fall  of 
snow,  and  tlio  whole  cnnntry  is 
'svhite  luic]  spcK'tral,  Across  it  at 
inter\'al.s  the  lannliouses  rime  up 
black  and  well  dt'tined,  like  islaiuls 
iu  a  sleeping  and  spell-bound  sea. 
But  across  the  mnirland  for  miles 
no  homan  dweUine  is  visible,  nor 
as  I  plod  on  do  I  meet  a  single 
human  being-,  or  traces  of  one ;  for 
the  mnirland  tracks  are  no  hmger 
distinguish  iible  from  the  muir. 
Wild  flocks  of  plover  whistle 
shrilly  as  they  skim  past.  A 
g-orcock  crows  at  times,  in  a  sharp, 
injured  tone,  to  warn  liis  mate,  for 
he  and  his  friends  liave  already 
began  to  pair.  Among  the  poolti 
and  springs  in  the  black  moss  which 
never  freeze,  wild  duck  and  snipe 
have  gathered  thickly.  This  is  one 
of  their  winter  hannts,  for  now  the 
moss  is  weU  nigh  impassable,  except 
to  the  poacher  who  knows  each 
track  by  heart,  and  even  the  wariest 
sportsman  can  Imrdly  hope  tx>  sur- 
prise these  vig-iiant  wateliers. 

Just  as  we  quit  the  muir,  on  a 
little  furzy  knoll  above  the  morass, 
stands  a  solitary  cottage,  where  a 
lonely  old  woman  has  resided  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  We  nsed  to 
think  her  a  witch  in  my  young 
days,  and  even  when  I  came  to 
know  her  better  I  never  could  qnite 
overcome  the  eerie  feeling  with 
which  she  inspired  me.  Elspet 
Gibson  had  met  Avith  a  great  sor- 
row before  she  was  ont  nf  her 
teens,  and  it  had  cast  its  r^'loom 
over  the  whole  of  her  subsequent 
life.  She  \va.s  a  strong,  stem 
woman,  sharp  and  cutting  as  the 
east  wind ;  remarkable,  her  neigh- 
bonrs  said,  for  an  nncommon  under- 
standing, bnt  hard  of  heart.  So  it 
seemed  to  her  neighbours,  for  the 
springs  of  secret  pity  and  forlorn 


tenderness  in  her  sonl  had  never 
been  opened  to  them;  bat  I  knev 
better.  Thai,  however,  is  a  long 
story,  which  cannot  be  now  dwelt 

upon  ;  and  there  was  much  to  jus- 
tify the  general  opinion.  Her  man- 
ner was  rcpeUent ;  her  contempt 
was  pitiless.  Neither  Father  Bnn- 
stable  nor  Cheap  Jaek  would  have 
fared  well  in  her  hands,  I  suspect 

For  many  years  she  hail  l>i?eii 
bedridden,  and  she  lay  beside  the 
little  window  that  looked  across  the 
moir.  As  she  lay  Uiere  in  her  lone- 
liness, watching  the  twilight  gloom 
settle  down  upon  the  waste,  or  the 
first  faint  watery  light  of  the  winter 
day  spread  across  the  black  moBS 
and  touch  the  desolate  tarns,  many 
strange  thoughts  must  have  passed 
over  that  strniio".  solitary,  self-relian* 
boui.  It  was  a  place  to  test  the  real 
worth  of  beliefs — to  learn  which  of 
them  would  hold  water,  so  to  ^^ink 
— and  I  fitncy  that  she  had  tried 
most  of  those  enrrent  with  bat  in- 
different snccess. 

*  It  is  to  be  a  hard  winter,*  she 
said,  when  I  psrted  with  her  last; 
*  for  the  wild  geese  have  been  stea- 
dily flying  south  across  the  mr»s«. 
A  hard  winter,  and  there's  little 
life  left  in  some  of  us,'  she  repeated, 
looking  at  her  own  thin  wasted 
hands.  And  now,  as  I  pass  the 
cottage,  her  little  granddaughter 
Alice,  returning  from  the  heather 
spring,  leaves  her  pails  to  brmg  me 
the  news.  *  Gbanny  died  this  morn- 
ing, sir ;  wad  yon  please  come  ben 
and  see  her  ?  * 

So  I  went  in. 

She  lies  beside  the  accustomed 
window  ;  the  body  is  already  de- 
cently composed  for  the  irrrtve;  ihe 
lii^lit  of  the  winter  aftenioon  lulls 
coldly  upon  the  worn  face,  into 
which  a  touch  of  the  early  sweet- 
ness has  returned.  How  tranquil ! 
how  distant  from  ns !  how  grxodlj 
and  terribly  indifferent !  TSb  stem 
sorrow  has  relaxed;  the  gloom  of 
doubt  iB  resolved.  To  her  we  noisy 
controversies  of  radical  and  ritnshet 
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have  grown  suddenly  silent.   She  iku  fMrnanj  life.  We  are  9uch  stuff 

has  learned  without  nn  efifbrt  the  as  dreams  are  nmde  of.  Visumary 
secret  which  eludes  the  quest  of   grov^  the  old  familiar  scenes  and 

science,  whiVli  the  plnmmet  of  all  face,f,  rtft  hrnthcr  afftn-  Irrotlier  sfrnJ.^ 

the  doctors  cannot  s(juiid.    From  silenihj  /nnu  u« spectral  and  remote 

her  desolate  moorland  home,  from  iJie  talkj  th^f  cmitroversieSj  the  criti- 

her  fifty  years  of  lonely  widowliood,  eieme,  the  hdbUual  friendly  greetings^ 

of  solitaiT'  watching,  of  hard  wres*  that  were  ones  to  simple  and  eownton* 

iling  witii  adverse  &te,  she  has  place.  These  too,  ihe^e  vague  vyi^tful 


To  where,  bejrood  thesevoicee,  there  Is  peaoe. 


memories  and  regrets^  the  fleeting 
yrnr.-f  v-ni  ton  tjuicldy  hear  away ;  hut 
.«niieihing  surely  must  remain — some- 
•         •         •        •  thiiuf  tltat  will  remind  us  'ever  and 

And  even  whUe  I  ioriie,  ikou  too^  again  that  we  have  known  one  whose 
dear  oJdfriendf  laying  domi  ihepoet*s  l^e  was  just  in  (he  judgment  of  men 
pen,  the  pen  of  keenest  sense  and  and  pure  in  the  sight  of  God ;  a  nohle, 
hlndliest  hiniioin\  hfrs-f  rnnn/  info  tender,  iruihftd^  modesty  and  manhf 
ike  UtUiiiiown  Darkness  that  girdles    sml.  Shielst. 
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PEEVENTION  OF  FAMINE  IN  INDU. 


TliLiiE  are  some  propositions  con- 
nected with  tlmt  terrible  soonrge 
of  India^  fiunine,  ivliicli  we  think  can 
hardly  be  denied,  and  which  cer- 
tainly give  n5?e  to  serious  reflec- 
tions. 1.  That  tunniio  is  a  fearful 
rnlamity,  worse  tiiaii  a  pestilence 
in  itbelt',  and  usually  followed  by 
a  pestilence;  and  that  it  canses 
a  greater  loss  of  human  life,  and 
more  thorough  dispersion,  destruc- 
tion, and  disruption  of  all  that 
makes  lil'e  valuable  and  conifortahle, 
tlum  any  other  visitation  to  which 
nature  or  nations  arc  liable.  2. 
lliat  in  India  the  recurrence  of 
famine  is  periodical,  not  absolutely 
oompntable  in  respect  of  time,  as 
an  eclipse  or  the  shoot iiig"  stars, 
but  not  less  certain,  at  an  avc-racre 
rate  of  thirteen  years.  3.  That  it 
depends  upon  causes  wMch  are  in 
their  own  nature  remediable.  Not 
that  drought  can  be  prevented — 
and  drought  no  doubt  is  tlie  in-l- 
mary  cause  of  famine — hut  that,  by 
tinicly  prt'cauiiinis.  food  might  be 
provided  in  sutUcieut  quantities  to 
tide  the  people  over  the  period  of 
scarcity.  Nay,  that  food  is  actually 
stored  in  abundance  all  over  the 
country  during  the  prevalence  of 
deartli,  but  is  not  accessible  to  the 
peojilf.  4.  That  from  the  habits 
of  the  people  and  the  character  of 
the  climate,  the  food  required  for 
the  healthy  sustenance  of  the 
classes  exposed,  by  their  poverty,  to 
tho  disaster,  is  thcmcst  simple,  the 
cheapest,  and  most  easily  stored 
and  preserved  fur  an  indeliuite 
period,  without  loss  or  deteriora- 
tion, of  any  food  in  use  in  any.  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  tlu'  globe. 
5.  Lastly,  that  although  the  Go- 
vernment knows  and  admits,  as 
tilt'  result  of  actual  experience  and 
observation,  that  famine  will  recur 
again  and  again;  that  it  comes, 
when  it  does  come,  so  suddenly  and 
extensively,  that  no  precautionary 


measures  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
people  are  then  practicable,  that  no 
cost  or  exertion  is  able  even  to  check 
tlie  disaster,  but  that  nothing  is  lefb 
but  to  look  on  and  l:i m en t  the  cata- 
strophe ;  and  yet  that  it  is  a  melan- 
choly truth  that  the  Government 
never  has  made  any  eflfort  by  legis- 
lation or  executive  preparation  to 
anticipate  the  approach  of  famine, 
and  on  the  contrary  has  always 
treated  all  suggestions  of  the  kind 
with  Pilojit  contempt,  or  pooh- 
poohed  them  as  visionary. 

Absorbed  in  the  petty  details  of 
every- day  life,  all  really  necessary 
to  keep  the  machine  m  working 
order,  even  as  oil  is  necessary  to 
the  co;G^R  and  wheels  of  other  ma- 
chinery ;  sometimes  engrossed  by 
personal  squabbles,  altogether  un- 
worthy of  statesmen  and  legislators 
who  are  governing  the  community 
of  nations  which  constitute  our  In> 
dian  empire  ;  the  misfortune  of  In- 
dian administration  is  that  the 
working  menibtrs,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  are  *  only  the 
minions  of  the  day  and  worms  of  the 
hour.*  Their  interest  in  their  duties 
is  only  temporary,  and  they  never 
seem  to  understand,  or  to  hv  willing 
to  undcrta!:e,  the  real  responsibili- 
ties of  permanent  rulers.  It  is  a 
despotic  government,  but  not  mo- 
narchical or  hereditaiy,  and  a  gover* 
nor  entei  s  upon  a  position  of  un- 
limited authoKty,  which  he  knows 
will  altogether  cease  in  five  vears. 
'After  nie  the  deluge,'  is  the  idea 
upon  each  mind  at  the  head  of 
atiairs,  as  he  enters  and  retires  from 
office;  and  so  long  as  the  deluge 
does  not  come  in  his  time,  he  gives 
little  thought  for  the  inture.  All 
this  leads  to  one  practical  eflect  of 
immense  evil  in  snch  a  country, 
wheitj  government  is  more  needed 
than  in  any  other  nation;  the 
'laissez  &ire*  principle— the  prin- 
ciple of  let  alone.    There  ia  no- 
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Avhero  to  be  fouiul  any  large  con- 
ception of  the  grand  task  to  bo 
done  m  India,  wUch  is  to  TAise  that 
mvltitticliiioas  people  from  a  state 
of  moral  and  physical  depression, 
cbicfly  ])ro(lncocl  by  maladniinisf  m- 
tion  :  to  protect  them  from  prrciit 
natioiiMl  calamities  ;  and  to  place 
them  permanently  and  securely  in 
that  state  of  social  and  political 
elevation  which  properly  belongs  to 
their  keen  and  subtle  intellect,  their 
nnmcrical  streng-tli,  the  extent  of 
the  eon r try,  and  the  uneq^ualled 
resoiu  ei  s  of  the  soil. 

It  ih  quite  certain  that  so  long  as 
extensive  proyinces  of  India  are 
liable  to  be  wasted  hj  famine,  for 
instance,  which  kills  one  half  of  the 
popnlatinn,  and  di>per'^('s  and  mins 
the  other,  so  lonrr  prosperity  and 
civilisation  will  not  only  not  ad- 
yance,  but  will  be  thrown  back ; 
and  all  material  improvements, 
aboat  which  so  mnch  is  said,  will 
he  at  a  standstill — and  the  question 
before  the  imperial  Government  is 
(for  there  is  no  liopc  in  the  local 
Ooverament),  is  it  a  fatal  necessity 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  people, 
Tarying  from  ieo,ooo  to  1,000,000, 
at  certiun  periods,  say  every  thirteen 
years,  the  actual  average,  should  be 
offered  up,  or  (jiven  up,  a«  victim*? 
to  Bowanee,  il.e  L'-oddess  of  destruc- 
tion ?  Is  the  question  of  the  pre- 
vention of  this  dire  calamity  so  very 
unimportant  or  so  absolutely  visio- 
nazy,  as  not  to  require  or  deserve 
any  reply,  or  even  deliberation  ? 
Does  it  accord  with  tlie  general 
economy  of  nature,  subject,  as  it 
ulainly  is  in  relation  to  man,  to 
numan  effort  and  foresight,  that 
this  disastrous  loss  of  life  should 
take  ptaoe  periodically  ?  Not  because 
nature  has  not  provided,  and  pro- 
vided bonntifiilly  the  means  of  pre- 
vention, but  because  the  laws  and 
roles  of  society,  the  artiticial  re- 
strietions  of  tiade,  and  the  want 
of  timely  precautions,  render  such 
means  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of 
tlie  people,  who  die  of  starvation 


with  abundance  all  ai*ound  tliem. 
Wiiat  tlie  law  does,  the  law  can 
undo.  What  the  habit  of  man 
'  throws  in  the  way,  can  be  removed 
by  the  foresight  and  prudence  of 
man.  It  is  not  nature,  or  any 
natural  caiT^e*?  which  destroy  the 
people  ;  but  the  artiricial  obstruc- 
tions which  prevent  them  receiving 
what  nature  has  in  fiust  bestowed 
for  their  proper  use.  The  grain 
which  the  people  require  to  support 
life  is  stored  as  a  matter  of  money 
speculation,  and  its  existence  in 
suthcient  quantities  all  over  tlie 
country  in  the  woi'^t  jMjnods  of 
famine  is  a  simple  fact,  known  to 
every  one.  How  then  are  such 
stores  to  be  made  available  as  a 
timely  and  g'cncral  resource  ?  This, 
and  this  only,  is  the  problem,  on 
which  life  and  all  that  makes  lifo 
desirable,  dependa ;  and  this  is  the 
problem  whiob  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Govenunent  to  solve,  unless  it  is 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  un- 
equal to  the  rudimentary  task  of  a 
government^  the  preservation  of 
Hfe. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  look  back 
and  see  what  mischief  fhmines  and 

scarcities  have  worked  within  the 
limits  of  British  India  during  the 
present  centnry,  omitting'  about 
twenty  years,  the  records  of  which 
are  not  immediately  accessible  to 
the  writer.  Such  famines  did  not 
extend  over  all  India,  but  laid 
waste  extensiye  provinces,  and 
causing,  in  each  instance,  loss  of 
life  varyinc^  from  ico,ooo  souls 
to  more  than  1,000,000  by  star- 
vation, be  it  observed — not  reck- 
oning the  immense  loss  of  life 
which  follows  every  fiimine,  from 
diseases  eng^endered  by  bad  and  in- 
sufficient food ;  and  which  are  not 
even  counted  up  or  considered  in 
famine  statistics.  In  1802-3  ^hero 
was  the  'Burra  Kul,'  in  other  words, 
the  great  flunine.  In  that  early 
year  statistics  were  not  practised. 
In  the  native  idea,  it  is  wrong  to 
count  up  the  living  or  the  deaid — 
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and  very  nselcss,  in  particular,  thu 
dead ;  and,  lliereforo,  we  do  not 
know,  and  nover  shall  know,  the 
actual  loss  of  liib  from  this  great 
famine, — the  miBery  of  which  has 
stamped  itself  wpon  the  traditions 
of  the  people.   But  having  in  1 8 5  3, 
fifty  years  after  date,  to  take  chaige 
of  some  districts  of  great  natural 
fertility,  of  peculiar  advantage  of 
position,  and  blessed  with  ever^'- 
thintr  that  need  contribute  to  popu- 
lous ])n>.sperity;  and  ha N^ng  occasion 
to  observe  tliat  a  lar^e  number  of 
vilhif^es  were  known  only  by  name, 
and  that  the  sites  were  scarcely  to 
be  traced  on  the  surface,  and  that 
large  tracts  of  juuglo  covered  by 
forest  treeSt  still  bore  the  designa- 
tion of  fields,  -with  indistinct  land- 
marks of  past  onltiyation,  we  leamt 
that  this  condition  of  the  country 
was  owing  to  the  *  great  famine  ' 
esy>eeially,  supplemented  by  lesser 
in  termed)  nt<^  ttunines  :  but,  in  every 
case,  the  deserird  state  of  the  coun- 
try bein^^  attributable  to  this  one 
cause  of  famine.    Passing  over  a  pe- 
riod less  known  to  us,  we  come  down 
to  onr  own  personal  obserYation. 
We  were  an  eye-witness  of  a  fearful 
fiimine  in  1832*35.    We  happened 
to  be  travel&ng  through  a  line  of 
country,  extending  from  Madras  to 
the  Neelghurree  Hills,  and  such 
sights  as  WG  then  cneoiiTitered  are 
too  painftil  to  describe.    The  people 
had  died  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
in  the  fields,  on  the  hifjh  roads,  in 
the  cities,  iu  the  ditches,  and  thei'e 
were  none  to  bury  them.    A  rem- 
nant of  the  population  lined  the  high 
to  Madras  on  their  way  to  that 
presidency,  which  the  greater  num- 
ber were  not  destined  to  reach. 
On  the  approach  of  a  European 
traveller  these  poor  >vretehes  would 
grovel  in  the  dust,  ntterinc:  cries, 
not  articulate  sounds  like  human 
beings,  but  waibng  screams,  most 
pitiful  to  hear ;  their  bodies  which 
were  unnaturally  black,  were  swuln 
like  persons  with  dropsy,  whUe 
their  limbs  and  ribs  were  emadatad 


to  that  dc[rrce  that  every  hcmt'  nnA 
the  articulation  of  each  joirit  was 
plain  as  in  a  skeleton.  Such  ubjcit 
misery,  such  complete  human  pro- 
stration and  degradation  we  nerer 
belieyed  possible.  The  monkeys  np 
the  trees  had  &r  the  adyantage  in 
physical  appearance  oyer  the  poor 
creatures  who  L'-rovelled  at  the  foot. 

The  loss  of  life  in  the  Aiadrw  pre- 
sidency, including  Gimtoor,  conld 
nut  have  been  less  than  500,000  or 
600,000  souls.  Well,  [  1 1  ere  rra.^  airaia 
a  most  destructive  famine  m  CeuUal 
and  Kortheni    India   in  iS^j-jS. 
The  loss  of  life  in  the  Agi-a  presi- 
dency  is  estimated  by  Colonel  Baird 
Smith  at  800,000  souls,  and  the 
harrowing  stories  of  the  misery  d 
this  period  over  the  whole  ares  of 
the  fiuntne,  is  told  in  contempo- 
raiy  papers,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated.   There  was  again  a  severe 
scarcity  in  1845,  causing  some  loss 
of  human  life,  and  an  immense  loss 
in  cattle  and  other  material,  all 
aifectiug  deeply  the  condition  ul  liie 
people  by  throwing  them  hopelessly 
into  debt ;  but  rain  fell,  and  abso- 
lute fiunine  was  averted.  And  thes 
in  1860-61  fiimine  fc^owed  upon 
the  two  years  of  mutiny  and  rebe^ 
lion,  and  the  loss  of  life  was  9^ 
mated  at  not  kss  titan  80,000  Bonk 
Now,  again,  the  subject  has  beon 
bronL'ht  before  the  world,  painfully 
and  prominently,  and  we  may  say, 
ii^4  compared  \vith  the  trenenil  ave- 
rau-e,  prematurely,  by  the  famine  in 
(Jrlrtsa,    extending    southwaiti  to 
Ganjam,  the  progress  of  whicb  is 
not  yet  checked^  and  the  loss  of  lifv 
from  which  has  yet  to  be  computed. 

Here,  then,  we  have^  in  the  coune 
of  sixty  years,  a  feaifhl  calami^ 
befalling  our  provineea — sectionil 
portions  of  the  Indian  empire,  but 
%vhirli  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
<jrl<)l»e.  in  ext^^nt  and  poprlnhnn, 
would  rank  as  kingdoms — tune  alur 
time,  bringing  in  itd  train  scenes  of 
death,  desolation,  and  moral  and 
physical  degradation  bcarcely  cre- 
dible ;  and  often  in  mere  shame  sad 
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confusion  of  face  denied  or  ignoreil  murk8  of  civilisation  are  oblitcnitod  ; 

by  the  authoritieB  upon  whom  the  man  booomes  as  the  bea^^t  that 

responsibilily  seems  to  fiJl,  but,  perishes ;  the  population  is  reduced 

neyertheless,  lamentably  tme.  And  to  one  half  its  ordinary  limit;  and 

the  one  remarkable  peculiarity  on  every  thing  that  conduces  to  GMnfori 

each  occasion  is,  that  not  the  slight-  and  decent    snbsiHtenco  is  tmns- 

est  attompt  at  prevention  has  ever  forretl  or  lost.   The  remnant  .s])ared 

been  luude;  nor,  aa  far  as  the  public  from  death  are  reduced  to  abject 

records  show,  has  the  sobject  ever  pauperism. 

seriously  engaged  the  attention  or      Now,  we  are  told  hy  some  that 

deliheration  of  Government,  except  good  roads  will,  in  suino  degree, 

as  a  collateral   and  inake-woight  mitigate  the  effects  of  famine,  but 

argument  in  snpport  of  some  pet  this  we  find  is  not  the  case.  Tn 

theory,  Avhich  hapj)t'n.s  at  the  mo-  Ireland,  wliere  tlie  iainiiie  area  "svas 

nient  to  1)0  in  ascendency  in  the  small,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  with 

crotchety  counsels  of  the  people  in  good  inland  communications  and 

power.    Thus  Colonel  Baird  Smith  abundance  of  resources  in  tihe  shape 

avails  himself  of  the  famine,  u|)on  of  money  and  land  and  water  car- 

"whicli  ho  was  ordered  to  report,  to  riage,  the  people  nevertheless  died 

prove  that   an  old  and  favonrite  for  want  of  food ;  and  in  India, 

theory  of  hii4  own  and  others  in  re-  dui  inj*  a  season  of  druuirht,  sucli  jis 

fipect  of  land  tenure  and  revenue  always    causes   and  accompanies 

settlement^  is  the  panacea  of  these  fiimine,  tiie  want  of  roads  is  no  im- 

terrible  visitations ;  and  Sir  Arthur  pediment  to  ^e  transport  of  food. 

Cotton  and  his  school  in  like  man-  because  the  whole  surface  of  the 

ner,  and  with  some  better  show  of  country  is  capable  of  being  tra- 

reaspu,  would  persuade  the  world  versed  by  carts  and  bidlocks  in  any 

that  the  cure  tor  famine  is  canal  number.    Then,  again,  ue  are  told 

navigation  and  irrigation ;  and  this  that  if  u  system  of  irrigation  were 

would  be  true  if  the  engineer  could  carried  out  on  Sir  Artiiur  Cotton's 

supply  his  channels  with  water  du-  scheme,  famine  would  be  prevented* 
ring  a  drought.    And  thus  thi^ough      But  besides  that  one  set  of  engi- 

all  the  well  intended,  but  not  over-  neers  constantly  deny  all  the  ealeii- 

wise  ideas  which  our  zealous  and  lations  made  by  another  set,  and 

sangidne  Commissioners  of  all  grades  keep  the  quebtiun  of  in  iL,Mtion,  like 

are  apt  to  indulge  in,  the  qnestiou  the  tomb  of  Mohammed,  in  per- 

of  &mine  is  frequently  aired  as  in  petnal  suspense  $  let  any  unpre- 

gonie  sense  a  reason  why  their  par-  judiced  party,  not  wedded  to  the 

ticular  hobbies  should  become  a  water  theory,  examine  the  statistics 

special  subject  of  legislation.    But  of  any  famine  tliat  has  ever  hap- 

famine,  as  a  separate  and  vitally  im-  pened  in  any  part  of  India,  and 

portant  matter,  has  never  yet  been  he  will  discover  ihat  wet,  or  irri- 

inclnded  among  the  subjects  of  state  gated  cultivation,  is  interrupted  by 

polity.   And  yet  nothmg  is  more  drought  in  the  same,  or  even  a  larger 

certain  than  tli;it  :diiio.st  every  other  proportion,    takinu    the  ordinary 

question   of  administration   sinks  amount  of  each  kind,  than  dry  cul- 

into  insignificaTico  by  comparison  tivation.    It  would  Ijc  found  that 

with  this  t)ne  constant  danger  and  the  Umks  and  water-channels  liad 

frequent  disaster.     Famine  over-  become  dry  beds,  totally  useless 

rides  and  destroys  every  vestige  of  either  for  the  transport  or  produce 

material  improvement  or  moral  of  food,  just  at  the  moment  when 

elevation.    It  sweeps  before  it  all  they  are  most  needed.    When  rain 

that  may  have  been  done  during  is  ^vithheld  during  a  whole  monsoon, 

fifty  years  of  seeming  progress  i  all  after  a  previous  dry  season  of  eight 
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months— tIh'  TTatuml  period—when 
'the  earfli  beiieatli  is  an  iron,  and 
the  hoavcn  above  as  brass,'  all  tiie 
sprinc^s  of  avoIIs  and  the  sonrces  of 
rivers  are  dried  up  ;  and  the  same, 
bat  at  an  earlier  date,  as  regards 
Teservoirs  and  iank%  and  thos  the 
deacription  of  crop  which  depends 
npon  water,  is  the  first  to  suf- 
fer. Nature  works  on  so  lart^'e 
a  scale  that  the  artificial  eiVorts 
of  man  are  altogether  nnablo  to 
supplement  the  supply.  Trrifration 
would,  no  doubt,  enormously  in- 
crease the  i»roduce  of  the  land 
<lurin«?  the  years  of  plenty,  and 
it  would  prove  particularly  benefi- 
cial in  years  when  rain  fell  in  di^ 
tninished  qnaiitity»  because  it  would 
retain  and  utilise  what  was  given ; 
but  when  nan  is  altogether  with* 
held,  the  system  of  irrigation  be- 
comes useless,  for  it  entirely  depends 
upon  water.  We  lately  saw  a  paper 
f-nlling  attention  in  the  published 
ma VI  of  India  to  the  immense  de- 
TciopuK  nf  of  irrij[]^atnin  in  the 
conntrv  aiuund  llvdi'iabiul  in  the 
Deccan  ;  and  if  the  observer  had 
looked  a  little  further,  he  would 
haye  seen  still  more  wonderful  re- 
sults in  the  country  lying  east  of 
Hyderabad,  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Wurrungul,  Elgundel,  Ac.,  where 
the  tanks  in  size  and  nnmbor  far 
exceed  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  TTyderabad,  and  RCRreely  a  drop 
of  AvatiT  escapes  unprotitably  to  the 
sea,  except  where  the  ancient  tanks 
are  out  of  repair  :  yet  it  is  a  simple 
truth  that,  whenever  a  drought 
happens  or  threatens,  the  first  to 
sound  the  alarm  or  feel  its  efi'ects  is 
this  line  of  country.  We  regard, 
therefore,  all  that  is  urged  in  regard 
to  irrigation  as  a  preTentive  of 
famine  as  a  mere  error,  and  a  some- 
what mischievous  delusion.  The 
exeeption  is  where  rivers  derive 
their  sn}>]dy  of  water  from  the  line 
of  perpetual  conrrelation,  on  the  tops 
of  high  mountains.  In  such  rivers 
the  supply  is  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  heat^  and  the  stores  of 


\s  ,iter  thus  provided  by  nature 
ali'nrd  an  equivnient  for  the  i-ain 
d"}icienev,  AIoiilt  the  course  of 
such  rivers,  a  system  of  irriEration, 
cai-ried  out  on  a  better  principle 
than  our  engineers  have  succeeded 
in  adopting  on  the  €kmges  Osnsl, 
might  secure  the  population  from 
dearth  ;  but  no  such  rivers  are  to 
be  found  anywhere  south  of  the 
Ganges  flowing  en  st ward,  and  the 
Indus  westward.  The  whole  penin- 
sula of  India  is  watered  by  rivers 
which  depend  npon  the  moosooa 
for  their  annual  flood. 

There  is,  in  our  tirni  convicti-ri, 
strengthened  by  years  of  thousht 
and  personal  observation,  one  and 
only  one  means  of  prsrentioii  of 
fiunine,  and  tiiat  is  to  have  a  pt  r. 
petnal  store  of  food,  actually  and 
readily  available  for  the  people  wfaes 
the  time  of  scarcity  arriTes,  and 
prices  rise  beyond  a  certain  point, 
whieh  is  the  fhTiiirse  point.  WhcTi 
that  fatal  moment  is  reached,  the 
am liorities  may  talk,  and  s]>eculaie, 
and  order,  and  rebuke,  and  lament; 
and  lookei*s  on  may  suggest,  and 
criticise,  and  blame  aU  that  is  done 
or  left  undone,  but  the  end  is  that 
people  have  died,  and  will  idwap 
die,  like  rotten  sheep — a  reproach 
to  any  civilised  Government.  Tbia 
is  the  position  of  affaira  at  the  pie* 
sent  moment  in  Orissa,  and  has  been 
every  time  a  similar  disaster  over- 
takes US.  Sir  Cecil  Beadon  rany  K» 
nf>athetie  and  deserving  of  blame: 
;inii  f  rovemor  Napier  may  Ix^  zealous 
and  liuniane,  and  merit  all  pmise, 
and  our  Worshipful  the  Loixi  Mayor 
reeking  from  his  feasts  in  Belginsit 
may  Im  absolutely  increduloiiB  cf 
hunger  in  any  shape,  but  whatever 
men  in  or  out  of  authority  nay 
do  or  leave  undone,  all  are  resll^ 
equally  helpless  in  the  face  of  this 
calamity,  and  the  people  lie  do\m 
and  die  of  starvation  in  unpitied 
wreteliedness. 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  believed  that  this 
i5  a  fatality,  and  that  Providence 
ever  intended  such  a  useless  and 
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(lemoralising  destmction  of  human 
life,  when  a  superabundance  of  food 
is  bountifully  given  us  for  twelve 
vear«  out  of  ovcrv  thirteon  ?  of 
tboil  simple,  cheap,  easily  to  be  pix;- 
served  and  traoBpoTted,  and  suit- 
able not  only  for  toe  preservation  of 
life,  but  of  health  and  comfort.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world  is 
there  a  soil  so  prolific  of  the  only 
food  which  is  required,  and  in  no 
other  country  aie  the  people  less 
dependent  npon  variety  or  change 
of  food.  Grain  and  salt,  and  by 
way  of  Inxnry  a  few  dried  spices  or 
other  condiments,  constitvitc  the 
food  of  the  poor,  in  timr  s  of  scarcity 
as  well  as  plont}',  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  oihcr ;  and  the  only  pro- 
vision necessary  to  secure  the  people 
from  fiuttine,  is  to  store  in  niii^^i- 
zines  nnderg^nnd,  a^  described  be- 
low, a  certain  qnantii y  of  the  p^in 
which  is  produced  and  uscmI  in  cacli 
locality,  that  is,  in  sonio  places 
rice,  in  others  wheat,  and  in  others 
jowarec,  and  so  forth.  Grain,  when 
protected  fh>m  damp  and  insects,  is 
indestructihh',  and  we  all  know 
thnt  wheat  dug'  up  from  the  cata- 
combs in  Egypt,  after  being  buried 
thive  thonsand  years,  germinated 
when  sown,  and  yielded  a  good 
cro^. 

>»ow,  tho  plan  adopted  by  our 
Indian  grain  n.erchante,  and  which 
nnder  n»icient  clynfistips  was  Inrjrelv 
ailt>|»ted  by  Goveriuaout,  and  pro- 
bably was  used  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting famine,  is  to  dig  large  pits 
in  soitable  soils  called  'peoos,*  or, 
writing  phonically,  *pews,'  of  a 
circular  shape  and  arched  at  the 
top.  in  form  similar  to  the  common 
water-pot  or  chattee,  sufficient  to 
hold  any  given  r^uautit^*  of  grain. 
These  pits  are  lined  with  jowareo 
stalks,  or  wheat  straw,  on  the  bot- 
tom and  sides,  and  then  completely 
filled  with  grain.  The  month  is 
then  hermetically  sealed  with  bricks 
and  chunam,  or  mortar,  and  thus 
rendered  impervious  to  rain  or 
dump  from  uie  top,  the  only  part 
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liable  to  this  injur}-.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  quantity  in  each  pit 
need  be  limited  by  any  considera- 
tion but  that  of  convenience,  but 
each  granary  might  be  made  to  hold 
one  or  two  thousand  bi^sh^ls,  and 
the  pits  might  be  mnltipliedt  to  any 
extent.  The  surface  of  ground  en- 
closed within  old  forts,  which  are  to 
be  found  all  over  the  conntiT,  may 
be  indicated  as  eligihl*'  spots,  be- 
cause the  ground  would,  for  tho 
most  part,  be  found  rery  snitable, 
and  it  wonld  be  more  easy  to  bring 
the  pita  under  the  inspection  of  the 
police.  Orananes  of  this  descrip- 
tion might  be  multiplied  all  over 
the  country  to  any  amount.  The 
grain  thus  deposited  is  absolutely 
safe  from  all  internal  and  exter- 
nal injuty.  Against  the  time  of 
need  it  would  literally  form  a  trea- 
snrp,  where  *  niMthrr  moth  nor  ms*t 
would  connijit,  nor  thieves  lircuk 
through  nor  steal,'  for  it  is  a  truth 
that  in  the  worst  of  famines,  a  peoo 
is  never  robbed  or  attempted,  and 
while  the  prestige  of  Government 
re  mains  as  strong  as  it  now  isi,  a 
Government  store  would  be  less 
liable  to  attack  than  any  other.  The 
heat  generated  in  these  closed  pits 
is  so  great  ds  to  prevent  insect  life, 
and  no  injury  from  this  cause  ever 
takes  place,  provided  the  damp  is 
thorongbly  excluded,  and  in  well 
chosen  sites  there  is  no  fear  of 
damp.  When  an  old  '^'ranary  is 
opened  it  is  necessaiy  to  leave  the 
month  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or 
three  days  to  allow  the  heat  to  es- 
cape, but  this  heat  is  found  not  to 
deteriorate  the  grain  itself.  Grana- 
ries above  <]fronnd  arc  not  only  very 
expensive  to  build  and  protect,  but 
the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  th|  exnosnieto  the  external  at- 
mosphere, nowever  much  this  may 
be  excluded,  always  affect  the  grain. 
Insect  life  is  generated  and  the 
grain  is  destroyed  or  rendered  un- 
wholesome, but,  as  before  said,  the 
peoo,  or  underground  g-ranar^',  is 
perfect  tot  its  purpose,  quite  mex* 
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pensive  whetiier  as  to  construction 
or  protection,  and  secure  lucom  all 
liarm. 

Now,  ;is  all  that  is  ro(|uireil  is  to 
fill  up  such  granai'ics  with  curu 
when  it  is  cheap,  that  is,  in  years 
of  plenty,  and  to  diBtribute  it  under 
certain  rojes  and  restrioHons  when 
&nune  threatens — not  gratnitonfllj, 
but  at  prices  whioh  the  ])eople  could 
afford  to  pay,  and  -which  would 
abundantly  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment fur  every  cost  of  diggincj, 
filling,  and  prutectinjj^  llie  pits,  ami 
in  fact  give  a  large-  protit,  W  that 
were  needed,  apart  from  tlio  object 
in  view — are  ^vu  to  be  told  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  is  really 
unequal  to  tiw  task  of  niakiug  a 
fMTmanent  and  effectiye  pnmsion 
against  famine?  Whr,  yes!  we 
are  prepared  to  be  told  so,  or,  at 
least,  to  have  this  or  any  other  plan 
treated  with  that  silent  contempt 
which  offieial  anthority  is  too  apt 
to  ])i-in<^  to  l:»ear  upon  any  question 
likely  t*.)  require  energetic  eflbrt, 
directed  ai^ainst  an  evil  which  may 
not  come  ibr  the  time  being.  Time 
after  time  we  have  brought  this 
suggestion  under  the  notice  of 
GoTemmenf^  both  in  our  official 
capacity,*  m  well  as  through  the 
press,  and  as  yet  without  the  slight- 
est effect,  or  eveu  notice ;  and  yet 
we  believe  that  a  well  considered 
plan  of  perpetual  ^p'anaries  niiglit 
be  systematically  ailo^ttMl  througli- 
out  all  parts  of  India  liable  to 
famine,  without  loss,  without  any 
great  expense,  and  with  perfect 
success,  as  a  plan  of  prevention 
from  the  most  disastrous  calamify. 
to  which  any  countiy  was  erer 
periodically  subgeot. 

We  have  been  told  ^ihai  such 
ma^psdnes  would  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  trade  in  grain,  andHhat^  if 
Government  stored  p^iin,  the  r^n- 
lar  dealei's  would  give  up  their 
trade ;  hut  Government  would  not 
come  Ibrwaixl  in  competition  except 
on  emergencicii,  when  the  onin  ury 
poBjse.  of  txade   ia,  interruptud. 


Grain  merchants  do  not.  as  nt  rule, 
buy  their  grain  to  sfll  at  taniine 
profits,  but  merely  for  the  gain  and 
h^ss  of  common  prices.  The  original 
pui'chaiie  of  grain  would  assist  the 
market,  and  the  grain  would  then 
lie  harmless,  so  long  as  prices  did 
not  rise  to  an  exceptional  height-^ 
so  long  as  the  resources  of  Uie 
poorer  classes  enabled  tliem*iopfDiv> 
chase  from  the  dealer.  Butwliea 
life  was  in  danger,  and  the  people  , 
began  to  die  of  starvation,  surely  a  ■ 
spf'«'?!)1  ease  arises,  which  for  the  » 
lime  being  puts  aside  the  claims  of  j 
ordinary  commerce,  and  warraui^  j 
the  interference  of  the  Govemmeui.  ■ 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  | 
protection  and  support  ultmuitelj 
rests.   We  do  not  believe  that  w  - 
ordinary  traffic  in  grain  would  be 
aifected  in  the  slightest  degree  tf 
the  iact  that  the  Government  held  ; 
in  reserve  certain  stores  of  grain,  to  '. 
he  used  only  in  times  of  the  uimfitt 
nec'l. 

Then  it  is  said,  that  to  secure  the 
people   from   famine,    such  lar^ 
i5tGi*cs  would  bo  required  as  to  be 
beyond  computation,  or  the  proper  j 
competency  of  Government.  Tliis 
argument  has  no  good  fbundataon.  { 
To  tide  the  mass  of  the  pooio 
classes  over  six  months  of  scardly, 
if  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon 
this  one  supply,  would  undoubtedly 
represent  an  iniraense  store ;  but 
ju'actically  this  is  not  needed.  All 
that  would   be   required  w  thiit 
prices  should  be  kejit  below  the 
famine  rate.     Lndei-  tlie  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan  Government  fiir 
mine  was  averted  pivtly  b^  grain 
storesi  as  we  believet  but  chieily  bv 
police  regulaticDS ;  as  the  Cbvais^ 
ment  always  established  the  bazaar 
ninmck  or  tarifi^  and  compelled  the 
dealer  to  sell  accordingly.  Thi^ 
is  contrary  to  the  ]>rinciple  of  our  ' 
tree  trade  rule.s  ;  l)ut  it  is  piishinsf  j 
this  principle  to  a.n  absurd  and 
suicidal  extreme,  to  say  that  Go- 
vernment might  not  issue  grain  at 
certain  prices  to  save  life,  lest  tbe 
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gniu  dealer  should  thereby  lose  a 
portion  of  his  exceptional  gains, 
^'othing  would  he  requirtnl  but  to 
keep  down  the  price  below  the 
fimune  rate.  It  nnut  not  be  over* 
lookod  that  there  is  always  a  sa&' 
eient  quantity  of  toed  hiddm  in 
stores,  but  not  accessible  to  the 
poorer  purchai5('r,  hccau.se  too  clear. 
The  grain  selltT  looks  ut  the  sruto 
of  the  crops,  and  regulates  hi.s  price 
aooordingly,  expecting  enonnons 
lirofits,  and  antioipatuig  tihe  iml 
period  of  dearUi  by*  fictitious  rates. 
This  is  all  von- well,  and  onr  ^vstom 
of  legislation  can  provide  no  i*euiedy 
that  would  not  affect  the  riijhts  of 
property  ;  but  when  the  giuiu  Hcllor  • 
aaw  tiiai^  beyond  a  certain  mark, 
groan  iras  liable  to  oome  into  the 
market  from  an  extensive  sonroe,  be 
would  oj)eTi  hi.s  storc.-i  at  n  more 
modenite  price,  and  famine  would 
l>e  pi-cvcnU'd.  This  Raid  to  be  an 
undue  interi'erence  with,  ti-ade  ;  but 
we  hold  that  whena  house  is  on  fire 
it  is  a  mistake  to  keep  all  the  doors 
flhnt  lest  something  should  be  lost^ 
Tlic  other  day  some  stupid  policc- 
nu'ii  exercised  their  discretion  after 
this  fa-tihion,  and  cliildreu  were 
burnt  to  death  in  consequence. 

Let  ns,  bowerer,  assnme  that 
any  scheme  of  storing  grain  is  ob- 
jectionable,  or  Utopian,  or  imprac- 
ticahle.  Let  us  suppose  that  fin- 
project  deserves  all  tiie  contempt 
which  it  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  authorities,  and  that  it  is  not 
possible,  as  people  axe  pleased  to 
think,  to  store  a  fisnine  snpply  of 
the  eheapest  nnd  Tno5;t  abundant 
description  of  food,  and  most  easily 
preserved  of  any  which  would  be 
required  by  any  other  people,  and 
this,  too,  in  granaries  tiiai>  require 
nothiiup  whatover  to  complete  them 
bat  a  uttle  labour  at  the  hands  of 
common  labourers.  Let  us  allow 
i])nt  n  powei*fii]  Government,  with 
immense  resources,  and  with  abun- 
dance wasting  before  their  eyes  in 
yaam  of  plenty,  ia^  firom  some  cause 
not  knonvA-to  ns,  and^BB^sBphdnBdi 
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by  those  who  differ  in  opinion,  really 

unable  to  utilise  or  conserv'o  the 
wealth  of  food,  which  n.  honntifnl 
Providence  has  freely  bestoweci  and 
offered  for  the  nse  of  the  people,  if  ' 
only  tiiey  could  get  at  it  Yet  all 
this  does  not  relieve  the  Grovem* 
mont  from  taking  the  question  of 
tainine  intri  «pnfMi>^  ;)nd  careful  eon- 
siih'i-ation.  AV  lit  never  the  Govern- 
ment nliall  liave  discharged  its 
consdence,  if  a  Goreniment  have 
any  conscienoe,  and  fulfilled  its 
obrions  duty,  in  oarefnlly  o^mimng 
all  po8sil)le  or  prnhable  means  of 
avertiiiLj^  that  ^n  eat  p(»riodical  ca- 
lamity which  experience  proves  is 
certain  to  bofidl  the  j)eople  com- 
mitted to  their  oharge, — ^when  they 
are  able  to  show,  on  reasonable 
groonds,  that  the  remedy  for  this 
gigantic  danger  is  beyond  the  com- 
petency of  Government  to  forestall 
or  prevent,  or  ev(!n  alleviate,- — when 
it  shall  be  proved  by  tigures,  or 
otherwise,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  food,  direoUy  or 
indirectly,  sufficient  to  save  the 
|>eople  fi*om  n  miserable  death,  antl 
the  whole  face  of  the  coiuitiy  from 
becoming  a  howling  wilderness—- 
then  we  may  acquit  the  authorities 
of  ap.ahy,  and  of  oriniinal  negli- 
gence in  the  primary  duty  of  iAnar 
offiise;  but  seeing  thiat  the  facts  are 
ajrainst  tluMo.  that  fiTite  aftor  time 
this  dreadful  scourge  sweeps  over 
the  land,  unchecked,  unheeded,  and 
in  each  case  unforeseen,  though  its 
approach  mfl^  alwnns  be  expected 
as  a  rule ;  and  that  dnzing  Itie  space 
of  one  hundred  years  of  power, 
uothinGf  ha^  heeti  done,  or  even  con- 
si(jered,  to  (1(  I  vei"  the  people  from 
destruction,  but  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  shackled  by  regula- 
ticms  whitdi  expose  them  to  a  dan« 
gsp  finm  which  they  were  fotmerly 
protected — we  certainly  cannot  but 
eoTiMidor  that  much  h!;imo  lies  at 
the  door  of  our  own  Govci  iniicrit. 

In  considering  this  vital  ques- 
tion, let  it  not  be  doubted  tliat  the 
remedy  mnai.  be  aamMing  aooes*- 
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siblc  at  the  time  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  ftmine  land.  To  tmst  to 
waterworks,  when  there  is  not  water 
to  work  the  works — to  tmst  io  im- 
proved roads,  when  all  cxperionrn 
shows  that  open  communications  do 
not  afford  timely  aid,  for  all  avail- 
able means  of  conveyance  can  ti-a- 
yerse  the  oonntiy  during  a  season 
of  drought  without  the  help  of  any 
roads  at  all — ^to  trust  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  sources  of  supply,  or  to 
suppose  that  some  clian  t^e  of  revonne 
manaii'enuMif  will  ever  put  th{*  peo- 
ple of  India,  into  a  position,  by  their 
own  effort,  to  ward  off  a  caAamily 
so  sudden,  so  overwhelming,  and  so 
fatal  as  famine,  is  niero  delusion. 
Whatever  f)lan  is  adopted,  it  must 
be  something'  which  shall  always 
and  in  all  places  be  available  to  an 
extent  which  shall  reach  the  danger 
to  its  foundation.  However  brought 
about,  this  can  only  be  done  a 
supply  of  material  food.  The  danger 

one,  the  remedy  '^^e  only.  The 
danger  is  the  waut  of  food — the 
remedy  is  the  supply  of  food.  The 
Government  cannot  break  open  the 
stores  of  the  grain  seller,  it  cannot 
buy  up  food  for  the  people  at 
famine  prices — the  attempt  would 
cause  prices  to  rise  fstill  higher; 
but  as  far  as  we  know  and  can  see, 
with  the  careful  thought  and  expe- 
rience of  forty  years  of  Indian  life 
on  our  grey  hairs,  we  believe  that 
the  only  remedy  is  to  lay  in  a  store 
of  food  which  shall  be  practically 
available  in  the  time  of  need. 

Into  the  details  of  a  scheme 
of  this  kind  we  do  not  enter,  be- 
cause it  is  not  needed.  Where  the 
magaarines  should  be  placed  in  each 
district? — at  what  wstances  rela- 
tively ? — under  whoso  charge  ? — 
all  these  are  points  which  must  he 
deterininc^d  upon  by  the  executive 
Government.  We  believe  that  any 
quantity  of  dry  imperishable  grain 
might  be  stored  at  a  cost  altogether 
witiiin  the  competency  of  Govern- 
ment all  over  the  eountr}',  as  a  per- 
petual supply,  and  that  it  would 


hardly  be  necessary  to  add  one  peon 
or  one  writer  to  the  establishments 
now  maintained  for  the  civil  ser- 
vice, and  scarcely  one  policeman  to 

the  force  iwtually  employed.  We 
believe  that  the  whole  sclicuu',  in- 
cludin*?  the  digging  of  peoos  or 
pits,  and  purchasing  of  corn,  and 

due  protection  of  i£e  same,  might 
be  carried  out,  by  judioioi^y 
spreading  it  over  three  or  four 

yenrs,  M*ithout  any  cxtraordinanr 
grant  of  money,  ov  any  veiy  mate- 
rial additio7i  to  the  animal  ex])endi- 
ture.  liut  allowLiig  that  it  would 
cost  much  in  money,  and  increase 
the  annual  charges,  and  that  money 
•is  of  equal  value  with  life^would 
the  cost  in  money  be  equal  to  the 
cost  of  a  famine  Y  Is  therr  niiy 
incident  in  Indian  his  Lory  so  costly 
as  a  famine  ?  Does  war,  or  even 
that  sink  of  money,  the  public 
works — ^the  most  extravagant  of  all 
Indian  crotchets — cost  what  a  famine 
costs  and  loses  in  hard  coin  ?  The 
loss  of  revenue  for  years  after  a 
famine  is  only  to  be  reckoned  in 
millions  and  tens  of  millions.  The 
statistics  given  in  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton*8  revenue  returns  for  Gim- 
toor  show  pretty  clearly  what  a 
province  yields  before  a  famine,  and 
what  it  yields  afterwards.;  and  how 
many  years  a  country  desolated  and 
depopulated  by  famine  takes  to 
recover  the  normal  state  of  its  land 
revenue.  The  yearly  improvement 
after  the  famine  of  1832  is  ascribed 
hy  RirArthur  Cotton  to  his  Godavery 
irrigation  works ;  but  a  retercnce 
to  dates,  and  a  comparison  with  the 
districts  surrounding,  tmd  not  in- 
fluenced by  his  canals,  would  show 
that  the  increase  of  revenue  took 
place  and  was  in  regular  progress 
before  his  works  were  in  effective 
usCj  and  in  places  which  they  never 
benehted ;  and  the  real  truth  is, 
that  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
going  through  the  ordinary  process 
of  recovery  from  famine,  which  had 
brought  down  the  revenue  to  one 
half  its  ordinary  total,  the  popula- 
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tiun  having  been  reduced  in  an 
equal  ifttio.  TMb  is  the  case  always ; 
and  the  loss  of  revenae  is  not 
fnUy  restore^  and  in  many  instances 

71  of  80  BooTi.  uTider  ten  or  fifteen 
v(  ;irs,  flnnng  wiiicli  time  the  actual 
io.ss  is  aggregating  to  alai'ge  amount. 
But  this  is  only  the  Government 
losa  revenue.  There  ia,  besidefl, 
the  enormous  loss  of  matenal,  and 
tho,8qnalid  miseiy  of  the  surviving 
remnant  the  population,  who 
liavo  heorj  >  bUgedto  selleverytliing 
winch  conduces  to  comfort  or  de- 
cent subsistence. 

Sveiy  motive  of  econonoyy  of  hn- 
manify,  of  policy,  and  of  common 
aeuBe,  nrges  upon  Government  the 
duty  of  taking  this  important  ques- 
tion into  early  considerfifinn.  It 
should  be  done  with  minJs  free 
fircmi  all  prejudice  or  preconception 
as  regards  difficnltiefi,  as  if  nmine 
were  a  &tal  neoessi^  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  effort  to  escape 
finom.  Great  ovih  which  destroy 
life,  and  sweep  away  all  tliat  makes 
life  valuable,  are  not  to  be  over- 
come or  avoided  withooi  efarennovui 
effort,  and  the  utmost  exercise  of 
human  wiadom  and  persevering 
energy.  ^Vhat  then  ?  We  have 
time  and  thoujxht  for  lesser  matt<!rs 
— why  should  this  great  matter,  of 
all  others,  be  laid  aside  without  re- 
flection P  We  do  not  heUeve  that 
the  ancient  dynasties  of  India  were 
unmindful  of  this  great  duty,  or 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  ap])Hca- 
tion  of  renietlies.  These  were  partly 
legishiT  i  \  e,  .which  gave  the  Govern- 
ment a  direct  power  over  the  mar- 
kets, and  enabled  it  to  interfere  for 
the  public  good.  But)  moreover,  we 
believe  that  the  means  adopted  were 
partly  the  direct  and  jiractical  one 
which  we  have  suggested.  We 
know  a  large  town  in  Berar  of 
which  there  is  a  proverbial  saying, 
that  an  elephant  could  not  place  its 
fi>ot  without  treading  on  a  peoo  or 
underground  granary ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  flu'se  ]Kv>os  belonged  to 
Govemment  in  former  times,  and 


were  held  in  reserve  against  times 
of  war  and  famine.  We  have  not 
any  authentic  accounts  that  India 
under  regular  government,  in  her 

days  of  peace  and  prosperity— when 
the  records  show  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  land  vfm  a  garden  of 
cultivation,  and  the  population  far 
in  excess  of  the  present  population, 
— was  exposed  to  these  periodical 
risi^tions,  although  subject  to  the 
same  atmospherical  influences  wliich 
now  produce  famine.  But  let  it  be 
otherwise;  let  it  be  allowed  that 
former  rulers  were  unable  to  avert 
Amine,  or  unmindfol  of  their  duly 
in  this  respect ;  then  let  us  form  a 
precedent  for  ourselves  and  fbture 
rulers,  and  endeavour  to  inangurate 
a  system  which  shall  prcRerve  the 
lives  of  thoBo  who  depend  upon  us ; 
and  let  us  not  bear  the  reproach  of 
incapacity  or  neglect  in  the  primary 
duty  of  legislation— the  proti  ct  ion 
of  the  people  from  a  miserable 
death. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  India : 
not  because  the  wealth  and  compe- 
tency of  a  large  proporti<m  of  the 
middle  and  hinier  chwses  of  English 
society  owe  their  riches  to  India-^ 
not  because  England  derives  from 
India  a  large  portion  of  its  power 
and  prestige;  and  glory— not  ff)rthe 
advantages  of  all  kinds  winch  flow 
from  the  possession  of  the  most 
ancient,  the  most  productive,  and 
with.one  exception  the  most  popu- 
lous countr}''  m  the  world,  whose 
language  and  traditions  form  the 
only  direct  link  between  the  mar- 
vels of  the  present  age  and  the  old 
mysteries  of  the  tame  when  the 
world  was  young — but  because  we 
have^  in  the  name  of  civilisation, 
and  on  the  still  higher  ground  of 
Christianity,  undertaken  the  great 
duty  of  raising  and  regenerating 
the  nations  over  whom  wo  have  as- 
sumed a  sovereign  power.  But  so 
long  as  we  suffer  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  die  before  their  time  of 
mere  starvation,  without  one  effort, 
mental  or  material,  to  ward  off  this 
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terrible  periodical  visitation  ;  when 
all  they  want  art'  the  cheap  and 
simple  elements,  grain  and  salt,  so 
long  we  Biirelj  mnBt  oonfeas  ibflt 
our  lii^hert  aim  m  liAl*ii»g  India  ia 
a  komiliatuig  fiulnre. 

The  remedy  for  tins  terrible 
calamity  ia  only  to  be  boo^^  in 
legislatiye  enac&ent,  and  previous 
provision.  Tt  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  :iL'uin  that  the  Executive 
is  help  loss  m  the  face  of  sncli  a 
foe.  And  it  munt  be  the  work  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  Wc 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  melancholy 
tmflL  tiiat  little  sympathy  is  Mt  in 
England  for  the  miBeriee  tiiat  meat' 
take  the  people  of  India.  We  have 
lately  seen  the  chief  magiafaRate  of 
London,  and  the  Minifliar  of  State 
for  India,  coldly  turn  aside  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  destmc- 
tivo  effects  of  famine  upon  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Oriasa,  and  decline  to  recei  v  e 
the  aid  proffered  for  then*  benefit ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  if 
the  4]iieBtion  weite  fiurfy  tafouglit 
beft>ie  Barliainent  it  ^ivinud  be  £^ 
canmdered.  ▲  retom  of  -aH 
famines  which  have  occuri'ed  in 
British  India,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, if  fairly  rendered,  would  dis- 
ch>Pf»  aT>  n mount  of  human  snffcrinc: 
greater  than  has  ever  i^e suited  from 
any  other  disaster  that  has  ever 
attlicted  mankind.  The  returns 
would  probably  be  very  meagre, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  oeutuy  and  the  beginomg  of 
tltifl.  Thus  ilie  great  iSunine  of 
1770  is  diniaBed  in  Mr.  Mill's  his- 
tory in  one  pantgraph,  and  Mr. 
Mill  had  access  to  all  the  despatches 
of  the  India  House  ;  bat  details  of 
this  famine  were  duly  received,  and 
the  circumstances  are  narrated  in 
Lord  Mahon'n  History  oj  Enijlmul^ 
vol.  vii,  pp.  347,  348.  We  quote 
tlic  passap^e,  a-s  il  shows,  from  a 
totally  diii'ereut  Hource,  how  htUe 
dependenoe  can  be  placed  iipon 
taafa  or  riym,  or  other  inettiods'Of 
irrlgatioDi  daring  a  time  of  dnia|^; 


and  how  similar  are  the  effects  upon 
the  population,  both  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  difitraes,  axid  the  exteui  of 
the  lois  of  life.  The  imtermi^ 
haive  been  describing  soenaa  irfaki 
we  witnessBd  in  1832,  when  he  now 
rates  the  Miiies  of  1770: — ^^ialk 
eosning  ywc^  1770,  a  new  ttl 
more  grievoos  calamity  overspreid 
Bengal  (or  rather  India,  as  it  ex- 
tended to  the  IVIalabar  cnnst ).  The 
usual  rains  haviuL'"  lliiled,  there  wa* 
no  water  in  the  limks,  and  therivm 
tihrank  into  shallows  j  the  rice-tielik 
continued  parched  and  diy,  and 
could  nei  yield  tiieir  eoepeoted  pro- 
dnoe,  while  the  oooifiagratioa  of 
several  hasge  granaries  oomplated 
the  woric  <af  msery.  A  terrfth 
famine  ensued ;  a  famine  snch  it 
Europe,  during  the  last  few  ages,  bbi 
never  kno^Ti .  Throughout  the  wide 
valley  of  tiie  Gan^res  the  country 
places  were  deserted,  and  the  cititi, 
where  alone  there  might  be  hope  of 
food,  became  thronged  with  starr- 
ing mnltrtudes,  from  whom  piteoiu 
ones  were  heard.  The  eammoo 
misery  united,  for  the  fiiet-aad  only 
time,  the  men  of  the  most  opposite 
castes.  Stven  iiie  senana  now  gra 
£cn;th  its  guarded  inmateSy  'mbOt  US 
longer  veiled  with  jealous  oare, 
but  prostrate  and  wailing  on  the 
ground,  implored  from  the  passers 
b}^  a  handful  of  rice.  Thousandsand 
tens  of  thousands  uf  hnman  heinfS 
died  daily  in  the  streets,  where 
vultures  swooped  down,  and  Ihe 
dogs  and  jaohaisflooked  in  quests 
their  ghastly  prey.  inCaloattaslasi 
there  were  daily  employed  one  hBD> 
dred  men,  on  the  Company's  aiv 
coimt,  to  pile  iihe  dead  bodies  npos 
sledges  and  oan,  and  throw  them 
into  tlie  GKmges.  Tt  'w^s  coTTipnted, 
not  in  any  rhetorical  flipht.  not 
amidst  the  horror  of  the  sufferinsrs 
described,  but  in  a  gi-ave  despitijii 
written  two  years  aftemards, 
though  even  then  perhaps 
soQie  exaggeration,  that  timsg^ 
Bengal  this  dnadfhl  fmm  ^ 
destroyed  in  many  plaoss  one  hri( 
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and  on  the  whole  one  third  of  the 
inhabitants.' 

Well,  in  1866,  another  famine 
occurs,  and,  accordinp^  to  the  local 
f»pers  of  authority,  the  loss  of  life 
is  in  the  same  proportion  :  more 
than  800,000  were  said  to  have 
perished  up  io  tbe  last  dates  from 
OiOeiifcla.  Ko  doabt  ihe  number 
Ins  been  nmoh  ofvoFBtated  from 
wue  and  rmDonr,  but  that  tbe 
Qoremmeiitwas  no  better  prepared 
io  contend  witb  tha  ealamitj  in 
1866  than  it  was  in  1770,  after  one 
century  of  possession,  is  indispn- 
tebLe.  And  this  is  the  iact  to  whioh 


we  desire  to  draw  attention*  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  India  ought 
not  to  be  left  in  constant  danger  of 
a  periodical  calamity  so  destructive 
as  famine,  if  any  scheme  of  preven- 
tion is  within  the  power  of  human 
wiBdom  and  effort.  We  have  said 
before,  and  we  repeat,  that  irriga- 
tion is  not  a  remedy  for  fioniae, 
beoaose  it  ceases  to  be  asefol  whei^ 
ever  dron^t  occurs;  roads  nagr 
afford  help,  but  will  not  prevent 
fianiae.  The  means  of  prevention 
must  be  direct  and  aceeoiibla,  and 
in  tbe  shape  of  food. 

T.li.B. 
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IVE  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good 
VJ  apothecary,  to  sweetea  my 
imagitiation,*  or  give  the  author  of 
ht»  Odewrs  de  Parig  an  onnce  of 
eharify  to  soften  his  pious  indigna- 
tion and  vindicidve  virtue.  He  holds 
up  his  nose  at  everybodjr  and  every- 
thing ;  and  to  get  an  adequate  idea 
oF  the  Favage  denunciations  he 
deals  out,  we  must  fancy  the  Third 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  or  Johnson's 
imitation,  expanded  into  an  octavo 
volume  and  applied  to  Paris.  This 
production  of  his,  however,  with  all 
its  Tioknce  and  exaggeratioii,  oon- 
tains  some  important  statements, 
which  should  be  read  by  the  light 
of  the  career,  character,  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  man. 

Louis  Yeuillot  was  bom  in  1813, 
at  Boynes  (Loiret),  the  son  of  a 
cooper,  who  set  up  a  work^^liop  at 
Paris,  where  Louis  was  sent  to 
school  and  aftenvarda  ent.ered  the 
office  of  an  avoue.  Here  he  took 
to  reading,  contracted  a  taste  for 
literature,  and  worked  hard  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  his  education. 
At  nineteen,  he  began  living  by  his 
pen,  and  at  an  unusually  early  age 
was  selected  by  the  Govermnent  to 
edit  a  provincial  journal.  On  his 
return  to  ParTs  ho  hern  me  the  editor 
of  T/<f  P'lix,  a  doctrinaire  paper,  in 
1838.  Up  to  tliis  date  he  was  a 
mere  coiuloHi*  ir  of  the  press,  with- 
out profession  of  faith,  religibus  or 
political.  But  a  journey  to  Rome 
with  his  Mend,  M.  Olivier  Fnlgeence, 
effected  a  complete  reyolution  in 
him.  He  was  80  impressed  by  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week-  that 
he  once  for  all  became  the  devoted 
champion  of  the  Papacy.  Several 
publications  of  a  theological  or  ro- 
ligioms  tendency  were  the  iirst  traits 


of  his  conversion  or  new  birth  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1843  thai  he 
became  the  editor  of  Wtmrn 
EeliffieuXf  to  which  he  is  mainly 
indebted  for  his  European  notofiefj 
or  fame.  He  waged  funons  war 
against  moderate  or  liberal  men  of 
all  parties,  especially  economists  and 
philosophers  ;  m  fRet,aprair!st  all  who 
were  not  a,s  liirKuisly  iilti-amontane 
as  liimself.  On  being  censunnl  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  for  the  tone 
of  his  poleiniet*,  ho  went  to  Rome 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  obtamed 
plenary  absolution,  and  retnnifld 
triumphant.  But  he  was  less  finv 
tunate  in  his  contest  with  the  ciril 
tfathoiities,  which  he  proroked  bj 
a  fierce  attack  on  the  imperial  pohqr 
respecting  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Pope ;  and  in  Jannar}-  i860, 
L^Univf  i:<,  nfter  repeated  warainga, 
was  suppressed.  In  the  course  of 
the  enBuin^  six  years  he  has  pub- 
lished Several  works  more  or  \ee& 
distin^^uished  by  his  wonted  ability 
and  bitterness,  of  which  Lef  Odem 
de  Pa/ris  is  the  last.^ 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to 
La  QrosBe  Pre^«e,  and  begins  with 
the  story  of  his  own  final  ezclosioii 
from  it :  *  I  was  forty-five  years  old ; 
T  Imd  hoen  onrr^'ingf  on  politics  in 
print  for  a  quart <t  of  n  rontnr)"; 
and  1  was  pi'ofound  ly  i ignorant  of 
two  thinjjs  that  I  have  learnt  one 
after  the  other  in  no  time:  the  first 
is  the  facility  of  compromising  one'* 
self  without  wishing  it ;  the  second 
is  the  difficulty  of  oompronusing 
one's  self  when  one  does  wish  it. 
The  {Tntrerv  had  just  been  8np>' 
pressed.  I  was  at  Home ;  1 1^ 
going  through  the  churches;  1 
was  on  visitinsr  terms  with  a  ven' 
small  number  of  Mends ;  I  met  a 


^  '  L(s  fMf.iTs  (}r  Pori.".     Pur  Louis  V'euillot.     Cinqnieme  edition. 
KdiU'ur  lies  JSollanUistes,  Kue  de  Grcuelle-Saint-Gernittiii.  1867. 
>  ]S<mmiUt  Biogrt^  UnivenOh,  pabli6e  pwr  MM.  Fiimin-Didot. 
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still  smaller  number  of  acquain- 
tance; I  lead  some  book^  1  took 
some  notes,  I  received  eome  lettem 
firom  my  family:  I  was  compro- 

mining  myself  An  inspector,  in- 
visible for  me,  was  following  my 
8t^p8,  was  reporting  tliem  to  Paris, 
was  Hpeciiying  the  instant  of  my 
Tetnm,  was  keeping  the  police 
on  watch  at  the  railway  station. 
Scarcely  at  home,  my  portmanteau 
lijudlr  opened,  three  men  appear, 
sli(>\v  TTte  an  order,  seize  my  paper?? : 
bcbolii  me  compromised  !  What 
did  these  papers  contain  ?  No  groat 
matter,  and  this  was  admitted. 
Simply  enough  to  oonstmct  a  little 
accasation  of  manoouvres  abroad 
ag-ainst  the  safety  of  the  State. 
The  ]»eTiod  of  proscription  for  this 
crime  is  three  years  according  to 
some,  ten  years  according  to  others. 
It  is  punishable  by  death,  but  the 
construction  must  not  be  too  light.* 
*  I  should  have  liked  to  be  prose- 
cuted. They  repUed,  with  cliarTninnr 
courtesy,  that  I  could  not  expeet 
so  much ;  that  I  had  formerly  per- 
fonned  too  many  services.  I  pro- 
tested that  I  did  not  appeal  to  this 
recollection.  They  protested  that 
nothing  would  cause  it  to  be  for- 
gotten. ' *  Po  we V  is  not  satisfied  wi  th 
being  just,  it  is  becoming  for  it  to  bt; 
grateiul  mto  the  bargain."  ''Then 
ut mypapers  be retoraed.*'  " Oh ! 
no.  For  after  all,  withont  any 
intention  of  using  them — Heaven 
forbid  ! — we  must  notwithstanding 
provide  for  n  cnse  <>f  ijreat  necessity 
which  mijrlit  conijx.!  such  a  step." 
It  was  M.  liiilaiiit,  Mininter  of  the 
Interior,  who  spoke  to  me  thns,  in 
yeipr  mild  words,  with  a  knowing 
smile,  perhaps  with  a  touch  of 
irony.' 

As  M.  Veuillot  could  not  get  pro- 
secntcd,  liu  resolved  to  proseciit<? ; 
but  before  he  could  cumnience  a 

soit  against  the  Pr^fet  de  Police 
ibr  the  seianre  of  his  papers,  the 
permission  of  the  Conseil  d'lltat 
was  indispensable,  as  was  politely 


intimated  hy  the  Minibter.  'But 
does  your  Szcellence  think  tiiat  I 
shall  obtain  this  permission  ?  I  do 
not  belieye  I  shall.'  *  Nor  I  either,' 
replied  he  with  a  smile  more  know-  . 
ing  and  a  little  more  ironical.  This 
smile  convinced  M.  Veuillot  that 
his  most  prudent  course  was  not  to 
occupy  the  public  attention  any 
more  and  to  continue  in  his  Bitua^ 
tion  of  homiM  c&mpnmis,  which,  it , 
won  Id  seem,  is  not  more  comfortable 
in  politics  than  that  of  j'cmrne  com^ 
pr&imse  in  society.  'No  situation  is 
more  simple:  it  leaves  you  complete 
freedom  of  going  and  coming,  only 
von  axe  ereiywhere  liable  to  be  met 
by  an  exempt  arm^d  with  a  warrant; 
and  thenyon  T(either<?n  v.ov  come  any 
more :  you  ioUow  the  i  \t mpt  where 
he  takes  you,  and  you  remain  where 
he  puts  you.* 

To  get  out  of  this  uncertain  and 
annoying  position,  he  resolved  to 
compromise  himself  in  good  earnest, 
and  fancied  that  the  surest  and 
quiekest  way  wonkl  be  to  write  in 
the  newspapers,  Thei-e  were  days, 
he  says,  when  he  would  willingly 
have  written  at  the  rate  of  a 
month  of  imprisonment  per  line. 
But  he  must  either  find  an  editor 
ready  to  be  compromised  along 
with  liim,  or  set  up  a  newspaper 
of  lu.s  own ;  and  he  could  do 
neither.  Even  the  resource  of  the 
pamphlet  was  denied  by  the  not 
unreasonable  fears  of  the  printers^ 
who  respectfully  decline<l  his  manu- 
script ;  and  so,  not  being  able  to 
re-eugaixe  in  jonnialism  or  the  con- 
troversial literature  which  comes 
nesjestto  it,  he  compensates  himself 
— no  bad  compensation,  after  all,  in 
his  eyes — by  heaping  eveiy  sort  of 
invective  and  abuse  on  those  who 
are  actuallv  enffn-feil  in  it,  under 
circumstances  wliieli  mi^ht  well 
aave  them  from  the  envy  of  any 
would-be  competitor.  The  position 
of  a  French  journalist,  slightly  ame- 
liorated of  late,  still  resembke  that 
of  QuUiver  when  held  between  the 
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forrfiTiiror  nnrl  thumb  of  the  Brob- 
dnipfiiag  hibonrcr  some  Exxty  feet 
ft  om  the  ground,  to  the  great  in- 
conveirience  of  his  ribs,  and  in 
mortal  terror  of  being  let  drop. 

GilvaudiD,  one  of  M*  YetdlLoi'B 
types  or  TepreBentatiTe  jonrnaUsts, 
k  a  man  of  letters  and  dSpuU,  'As 
man  of  letters  his  opixdons  are 
broad ;  as  deputjr  his  Totes  are 
decent.  As  mtm  of  lettrrs  and 
deputy  ho  writes  m  the  M>  rcure 
'Beige  [qncrv,  JfxT'ji'^inhiiti'r  Jii'hjr']  ; 
where  he  coinl)iiies  botii  breadtli  and 
decency.  To  vnry  his  coiTOHptm- 
dence  and  enliven  the  gravify  of 
his  pohtical  communications,  he 
attends  the  greafc  political  €nter^ 
temmeots;  as  depu^he  eats  them, 
asinan  df  leMers  he  desoribes  them, 
as  correspondent  of  the  Mrroofe 
Beige  he  is  paid  for  them.  He  most 
snrcly  eat  to  describe;  he  must 
fmrely  be  paid  for  describing.  Hoppy 
Galvaudin  !  Every  time  he  handles 
his  knife  and  fork  is  twenty  sons 
in  liis  pocket,  perhaps  thirty.'  We 
are  tiiem  favoured  with  a  specimen 
of  this  correspondent's  style.  The 
Amphitryon  of  the  day,  a  Ittimstor, 
has  two  pet  dogs,  which  are  shrays 
with  him  when  he  reeems.  When 
howing  out  his  visitors,  he  iff  fbnd 
of  looking  at  his  dogs.  One  day, 
when  he  wa*  bnwiriLr  out  Galvaudin, 
he  exclaimed,  '  ij(M)k  at  these  noble 
beasts  ! — noV)k'  creations  of  God,' 
After  the  description  of  tlic  dinner 
and  the  pn^ests,  the  publicist  and 
legislator  Galvaudin  arrived  at  his 
Excellency's  dogs.  He  consecrated 
fifteen  Hnes  to  lihein,  ooniaining 
details  <tf  theb'  graces  and 
genoe— 

El  luoa  Talet-dLi-cliumbrc  est  mis  diUis  Ics 
guettes. 

*"nnt  woliUl  Ak'estes  be  angry  if  it 
was  his  dog  and  not  his  valct-de- 
chambre  that  was  put  into  the 
gazettes  ?  The  glory  of  the  valet- 
de-ichambre  is  personal  :  the  glorv 
of  the  dog  all  reverts  to  his  master.' 


It  is  added  that  the  same  writer,  in 
the  same  MercHrt'y  highly  tiattered 
the  boots  df  another  minister,  a 
young  minister,  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  feet. 

We  are  noi  prepared  to  mgf 
whether  this  satire  is  fdlly  justified 
by  the  fiusts,  but  it  strikes  ns  thit 
a  portion  of  the  Bnghsh  pre>s  is 
quite  as  reprehensible  sb  the  Frendi 
or  Belgian  in  this  respect.  .  Maaay 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  provincial  npw!>. 
papers  now  make  it  a  point  lo 
have  a  London,  correspondent,  who 
seasons  his  letters  with  the  latest 
gossip,  social  or  ivolitical,  that  he 
can  pick  up ;  and  the  quantity  of 
nuscfaienms  absnfditieB  Unis  vbI 
into  eiroalation  is  inunense.  iM 
iznfre4|nwtfy  a  nepe  ottnMfd  qobbi 
back  to  ihe  metropolis  from  whidi 
it  started  with  a  deceitftd  gmHaimam 
of  authority. 

In  reference  to  what  he  deeilis  the 
bad  writing  of  tlie  ComfitnHonnel^ 
M.  Veuillot  propounds  a  tlienrr  of 
the  French  language  wiiieh  (if 
sound )  we  .shuuld  be  proud  to  claim 
for  our  own : 

*A  fine  and  noble  language  9 
{he  Prendi.  One  doea  not  ka0« 
French,  one  does  not  apeak  it^  oss 
does  not  write  it,  withoirt  a  qaSBtl^ 
of  other  things  which  oonstitiite 
what  was  formei^ly  called  an  honeit 
man.  "Frenrh  is  a  had  velirJe  /ti 
Up.  To  speak  French,  tlio?T  t  I'l^t 
be  in  the  soul  a  fund  of  nobleness 
and  smcerity.  You  object  Voltiiire. 
Voltaire,  who  moreover  w^as  not  a 
fool,  spoke  only  a  dried- up  lan- 
guage, ahready  notoriously  debssed. 
The  fine  IVench,  iibe  grand  Frendi, 
is  at  the  contmaad  of  the  lioiMSt 
man  alone.  A  Tile  floid,  a  Ifisg 
soul,  a  jealmis  and 
turbulent  soul,  will  never  spcat 
perfectly  well  this  tongue  of  Ac 
Bossnets.  theFenelons,  the  S(^vifrnes, 
the  (■ornoilles,  tbe  Racines ;  he  will 
master  some  notes,  never  the  eutire 
gamut.  There  will  be  alloy,  ob- 
scurity,  emphasis.  As  to  these  raw 
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stodents,  J  defy  tlieui  to  riM  even 
to  mere  oorrectnetB.  How  ooold 
they  manage  to  He  snd  ialk  nan" 

seiiae  withooi  breaking,  swelling, 
bursting  a  tongue  that  ChriBtianity 
hfts  mn(\v  for  logic  and  trnth  ? ' 

A  good  writer  must  also  be  a 
sincere  Catbolic,  and  'the  sincere 
Oatiiolio— listen  to  tbis,  TrimnMi 
PoniUoiix,  and  Gahttudm^iii  lie 
whose  profession,  of  faith  18  the 
belief  that  Jesus  Christ,  true  God 
and  only  God,  speaks  by  the  mouth 
of  Peter,  \\4io  is  the  P()])e.  And 
when  you  proclaim  youriiielveB  bin- 
cem  Gaifaolics,  snd  ai  the  sane 
tune  Tcrject  'the  teaehfiig  of  ihe 
sovereign  pontiff,  it  is  ag  if  yon 
took  pains  to  declare  that  you  UO  i> 
what  wo  know  all  very  well.' 

As  ^1.  V'euillot  evidently  thinks 
hiii  own  IVench  uuimpeacludjle,  we 
should  like  to  hear  ftom  him 
whoflier  the  Christian — or  what  are 
oommon^iyliought  the  ChTintian — 
virtues  of  charity  htkI  Inimility, 
along  with  temper,  courtesy,  bcII- 
restraiut,  and  self-respect,  form  an 
essential  paxt  of  thfe  French  cha- 
laetoi^aBd  att9  oeDBoqniSBtly  enentud 
to  Prench  stjU.  We  ftftr  thai  no 
writer-of  our  getieiaiu>]i  oould  pass 
mttste^',  except,  perhaps,  the  ('omits 
Joseph  de  MaLstrc  and  MoiiUil em- 
ber t.  There  is  no  hope  for  Tiiicrs, 
Lamartiiie,  Georges  Sand,  &c.  &c. ; 
•Mbongh  a  vagve  idea  Iba  got 
Aroad  t^t  soiue  of  them  'Oflmld 
frrifte  tolerable  £Venoh>  even  in  pas- 
which  were  Tiof  remarkable 
for  scrupulous  adhen  ik  (  to  histo- 
rical truth  or  sound  morals.  Kor 
will  aU  M.  Provost  Paradol's  polish 
asid  fefiueimnit  pruuiufe  hmi  sdd. 
exemption  from  the  csonmioxi  doom, 
unless  he  ghres  better  ^proofs  of 
OT-thndory  than  have  been  hitherto 
discoverable  in  his  articles. 

Considering  the  manner  in  which 
La  Qrosse  Brine  had  been  treated, 
we  wsn  cnxioiis  to  know  ^faat  to» 
jnained  to  be  said  of  the  conductors 
•f      BM»  flRMM,  the  sabjeot  of 


the  second,  book;  and  we  must  say 
that  M.  Yeiiillot  dBaervae  credit  for 
the  ingeiniity  of  the  ooDnnftncigmut^ 
in  whi<di  he  teally  contrives  to 
discover  a  lower  depth  for  them. 
Recalling'  the  time  when  the  streets 
abounded    in   vendors    of  quack 
medicines,  ibrtuue-tellers,  ballad- 
singers,  and  other  vagabonds,  he 
WKfB  that^  having  oheerrad  i^MBi 
namvwly,  he  never  finind  that  they 
wcrc  enemies  of  social  order,  or 
noxious  to  anything  cfood.  *Th©y 
invented  no  religion;  they  were  not 
reformers  \  their  remedies  were  nut 
dear  or  poiaonons ;  they  gave  lihe 
address  of  no  lady,  of  no  eating- 
honse,  of  no  gambling-house;  they 
did  not  drive  the  public  to  Baden 
or  anywhere  else ;  they  recounted 
no  criminal  process,  they  started 
no  luHuin-jeiulletou.     It  has  been 
said  thaif  tfaeiy  aaaisted  tihe  opeK^ 
tions  of  pickpiochetB.  Possibly.  Bat 
at  leaat,  they  never  advertised  a 
commercial  company;  they  did  not 
specily  g(^od  investments;  and  the 
thieves  who  were  enabled  to  work 
on  the  groans  formed  round  them 
with  or  muuwt  their  compUaity» 
stole  nothing  hnt  your  handkerchiell 
They  have  complete^  disappeared, 
Ihey  Jiave  been  comypletely  replaced 
hy  the  penny  and  luilf penny  jrra^n.  I 
regret  them  more  than  1  can  tell, 
in  the  literary  point  of  view,  in  the 
hygienic  point  of  view,  in  the  social 
point  of  view,  in  the  moral  point  of 
view,  and  in  all  the  points  view.* 
He  justifies  this  preference  by 
examj)les  tuken  almost  at  random 
fi-om  the  inferior  class  of  journals, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  help  suspecting 
an  mdireot  sot  of  inflnenoea,  *whfln. 
even  the  deflcnptilon  of  a  marriage, 
or  a  fSte,  is  accompanied  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  various 
artists    who    have    supplied  the 
drosses,  the  decorations,  the  music, 
the  supper,  and  the  wines.  Here, 
again,  parallels  may  he  found  in 
this  country  ;  \m[  flie  reporter  does 
not  feel  proad  of  his  vocation,  doea 
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not  dub  liimself  man  of  letters  on 
the  strength  of  Yds  commiuiicatums, 
does  not  repablish  them  as  literaij 
produciioiis  with  his  name. 

We  have  now  bi-furc  ns  a  collection 
of  essays  and  articles  entitled  Indis- 
rrrtinns  Parisienneft,  hy  M.  Adrian 
Mar:c,  amongst  which  is  a  detailed 
aoconnt  of  the  Utchen,  odinajy  es- 
taMiwhment^  and  oeUan  of  the 
Bar  ti  James  de  Bothschild,  headed 
Le  Smis-Sol  de  Vmtel  MothschOd, 
and  begimiing  thus : 

AltlioTirr'h  oil  )yA<]  trrms  withtho  millions, 
jouruaiiiitb  do  not  UiMlaiu  tu  appriMurh  the 
raillioimiiw.  Thia  is  why  I  was  yesterday 
in  the  cabmet  of  the  Baron  de  KotbschilJ, 
requesting  permission  to  visit,  not  his 
apartments  and  bureaiix  so  often  described, 
'but  hi»  edltr  and  his  kitchen,  which  have 
hitherto  «aeaped  the  descriptioM  of  chro- 
niclers. 

The  periTii.s.sioii  is  tz-mrionsly  ac- 
corded through  the  intt  rmedialion 
of  a  fri^end,  and  M.  Aiarx.  in  taken 
over  the  whole  of  the  underground 
atovy,  where,  amonp^  other  nota- 
bilities, hemeetstheM  ini  us*  Clam, 
who  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
queen  of  the  kitchen  by  the  skill  vriih 
which,  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
she  liaa  prepared  the  chmicroule  of 
her  master.  Just  as  the  jonmalist- 
18  leaving  the  honae^  he  la  recalled 
to  the  presence  of  the  Baron : 

■My  dear  sir/  Ik  suid, '  I  have  reflected, 

and  you  wouM  oblijje  mo  by  publishing  no- 
thing about  my  mansion.'  1  made  him  a 
low  DOW,  but  witlumt  uttering  a  word,  re- 
serving myself  to  xepl^  to  tve  demand  of 
the  cai'ririuits  millionaire. 

'  If  i  iiad  comt'  to  you,  Baron,  on  the 
emiraioiKtf  t!i«'  Austrian  loan  to  t^  JOQ 
that  you  would  particularly  oblige  mo  by 
not  uittociating  that  affiur,  you  would  Iiavo 
replied  that  the  ftnc^  of  a  eeribbler  ought 
to  ysnieh  befur*  tho  interests  of  a  hundred 
thousand  subscribers.  Allow  me,  then,  to 
beg  of  your  reluctaucc  to  vanish  before  the 
picamtre  which  the  five  hundred  thonaand 
reader?!  rf  this  l^ook  (including  yourself) 
will  have  in  entering  the  kitchen  and  the 
eallnr  of  die  aost  iUnatanMia  tMukar  in  Hm 
woildL* 

Several  other  domioiliaay  visits 
to  celebrities  are  narrated  in  this 
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collection  with  or  without  their 
leave ;  and  neither  the  author,  nor 
his  friends,  appear  to  think  that 
anjfr  rule  of  literary  or  social  pro- 

pnetj  has  been  transn7e<5sed. 

The  susceptibility  of  French  jour- 
naUst«,  especially  those  of  the  j/tflff 
jpresfe,  on  the  point  of  honour,  na- 
turally provokes  the  poignant  irony 
of  M.  Veuillot.  One  of  the  late 
illustrations  of  the  Charivari  repre- 
sents a  man  seated  on  a  bench  with 
an  arm.  in  a  slinfj  and  an  eye  ban- 
daged. A  bvHtntidr^  inquires: 
*  Alomsieur  est  imiitaire?'  *Non.* 
'Jonmaliste,  alors?'  This  would 
shake  M.  Venillot's  theory,  which 
is  that  the  journalist  duel  is  com- 
monly a  bloodless  and  premedi- 
tated farce.  *  A  short  time  since 
we  had  one  of  these  iieruic  sjK-cta- 
clcs,  and  very  touching  it  was. 
The  coate  and  even  the  braces 
are  off,  and  the  swords  in  hand, 
when  difficulties  arise.  One  of  the 
parties  was  not  sure  of  the  identity 
of  the  other,  and  thought,  not  with- 
out ri^Lson,  that  he  had  only  a  ple- 
nipotentiary opposed  to  him.  The 
seconds  dispute  warmly;  the  adver- 
sariee,  more  peaceably  disposed, 
separate  the  seconds.  The  cofUinu- 
aikm  m  ike  next  Number.  In  the 
next  number  the  same  kind  of  thing 
recommences  :  *  new  continiuition  : 
the  public  is  panting,  the  fire  is  re- 
lighted,' the  interest  increases — -for 
to^momw.  Nothing  is  oondndied, 
the  public  speak  of  nothii^  else: 
UMnvrrow  on  the  field.  They  take 
off  their  coats  and  waistcoats  ;  they 
take  nff  their  bracr--'  :  the  swords 
are  <^riLSjKHi,  the  swords  rross,  the 
swords  strike  lire.  Une,  deuxl  Line, 
deux!  On  rompt,  on  ponsse;  le 
rompant  pousse,  le  poftssant  rompt. 
Une,  deux !  Bottes  port^es,  botiea 
parties,  vH,  vlan !  JRottes  par-ci, 
bottes  par-lA,  Imtte.'?  pjn-tont !  Flic, 
flac !  encore  des  buti-  s!  (^ue  de 
bottes,  laue  do  feu  dans  le  fer,  que 
de  fer  aana  le  fbu,  que  de  feu  au 
ccenr.    The  perspiratwn  flowSy  they 
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do  not  atop  to  wipe  it  away.  At 
lengtli  one  of  the  crnel  swords 
touches  ono  of  tln  ^c  cruel  men: 
there  is  bioud  >Stop,  rash  men! 
honour  is  satisfied.  The  wuimded 
man  has  lost  some  hairs  off  the  left 
eyebrow.* 

The  worst  of  tliis  practice  is  that 
persons  not  belonging  to  the  metier 

•  are  npt  to  tako  if  soriously,  and 
exact  genuiiu'  satisf-iction  for  an 
affront.  Only  the  other  day  an 
Italian  colonel,  reading  what  he 
thought  an  insolting  article  on  the 
Italian  army  in  a  French  paper, 
challenged  the  wnter  to  a  hostile 
■meeting'  half-way  between  Paris 
and  Florence,  accompany  in  <^'"  the 
threat  with  the  a<jp-eeable  intima- 
iiou  that,  if  lie  wu8  not  met  half- 
way with  the  sword  or  pistol^  he 
shoold  come  the  whole  way  armed 
with  a  horsewhip.  Tlie  practice  is  not 
new.  Indeed,  until  checked  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Armand  Carrel, 
it  was  carried  to  a  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  reprehensible  extent,  of 
wbidi  M.  Yeniilot  shonld  know 
something,  if  it  be  trae  (as  stated  in 
the  NcuveUe^  Biographie)  that  he 
was  personally  engaged  in  more 
than  one  duel,  provoked  by  his  per- 
sonalities. In  vindication  of  the  fair 
fame  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  legitimists  enrolled 
themselyes  to  fight  the  staff  of  the 
Nalumal. 

According  to  M.  <  Veuillot,  the 
arch  offender  .ninirnst  taste  and 
ninrals,  under  the  liead  of  Diver- 
iisitt'titent^  or  Kntertainiueiits  of  the 
Sta^  (Book  iii.)  is  Scribe,  whose 
wories  are  condemned  en  moaee 
as  setting  the  worst  possible  ex- 
ample in  dramatic  composition.  As 
for  the  more  modem  play-Avrights, 
after  exhaust  iug  their  slender  powers 
of  invention  in  idealising  incest  and 

'  adultery,  they  have  at  length  de- 
scended to  the, lowest  pcmit  which 
can  well  be  reached  by  their  art» 
They  arc  content  to  fnniish  words, 
or  libretti^  for  the  machinist  and 


scene-painter,  and  the  sncoess  of 

one  of  their  chefs-d'asuvre  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  gross  excitement 
that  may  be  blended  with  it.  The 
satirist  was  present  at  the  401st 
representation  of  a  fairy  scene,  in 
which  he  saw  *  in  the  midst  of  a 
golden  shower,  nnder  an  electric 
light,  men  and  women  dressed  as 
fishes,  ntliers  as  Vegetables,  others 
as  soinetiniii^  e1<5ic,  and  (above  all) 
numbers  of  women  not  dressed  at 
all — and  there  was  the  grand  attrac- 
tion.' Not  for  him, however.  'That 
which  borders  on  the  appalling,  is 
the  very  object  that  is  employed  to 
attract  the  crowd  —  the  naked 
women.  I  am  tif^t  speaking  of  the 
horror  of  the  soul  in  presence  of  this 
prostitution.  1  am  speaking  of  the 
simple  disgust  to  the  eye.  The 
spectacle  is  more  frightfiil  than 
profiigpnte.  The  castaways  produced 
arc  not  satisfied  with  having  ngl^ 
faces,  they  are  pfcnerally  and  van- 
ously  very  ill  made  into  the  bargain, 
knock-kneed,  crooked,  paunch- 
bellied,  chicken-breasted,  scraggy, 
shameless,  and  awkward,  not  know- 
ing how  to  walk  or  stand.  Oh, 
shocking  deformities  of  the  un- 
plumed  biped !  fonr  hundred  re- 
presentations !' 

When  the  supply  ot"  nude  or  demi- 
nude  nymphs  falls  short,  the  defi- 
ciency is  supplied  by  leg?* !  *  We 
annonnce,*  says  the  manager,  *  sur- 
prises, stap€^Qu;tions,  showers  of 
[fold,  showers  of  fire,  showers  of 
natural  water,  deeper  skies,  louder 
thunder,  and  legs  !  legs !  legs  !  For 
the  ideal  of  legs  is  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  gold  and  legs,  legs 
and  ^old,  are  always  in  request. 
We  give  out  that  so  many  legs  will 
never  have  been  seen  at  once,  never 
such  bold  ones.  Our  neighbour 
advertises  three  hundred;  we  pro- 
mise six  hundred,  and  of  better 
qnaUij.'  Some  years  since,  the 
devil  was  in  a  conrse  of  representa- 
tion at  five  or  six  Parisian  theatres 
at  once;  Le  Liable  au  Oorpe^  Le 
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Vhthlp  Bolteujt,  Ac.  <S:c.  At 
each,  liis  inferjKil  majesty  was  acted 
by  a,  pretty  wuman  in  red  tights. 
The  piece  which  prored  most  at^ 
tmetiye  to  the  jj^y  world  of  Londim 
dnimg  the  winu-r  season  of  1866, 
waa  one  in  which  a  number  of 
women  danced  a  qnadrille  attired 
like  jockeys  in  breeches  and  top- 
boots.  But  Moore,  in  his  Fmhip 
Fatnily^  describes  a  scriptural  ballet 
in  which— > 

Bretty  youn^  Isnielitet  dance  loimd  the 

prophf'f 

la  very  Uuo  clothing  and  bat  little  o€  it. 

And  BTTon  satirises  i^e  scene — 

When  Ghyton  boimda  before  th'  onrap- 
ttir«d  looks 

Of  hoary  marquise*!  nnd  fjtnpling  dukes, 
And  high-bom  lechers   eye    the  lovely 
Presle 

Twirl  her  li^ht  limlM  wlddl  apsm  the 

needless  veU. 

The  most  effectual  antidote  was 
ap])liod  l)v  the  late  King  of  !Naplos 
when  he  ordered  that  the  dan^euses 
at  the  San  Carlos  should  wear 
green  drawers  instead  of  flesh 
colonr. 

The  cofc-chcvKtoml  &lls  under 
M.  Vonillot's  observation  next, 
which  is  mnch  the  same  thing  as 
falling  under  his  lash — 

What  an  atmosph ore,  what  a  smell,  made 
up  of  tobf^i^  spirits,  beer  and  gas !  It 
wu  the  first  time  I  had  ever  entend  sach 

a  place,  the  first  time  I  saw  women  in  u 
cap-fwmmif.  We  had  around  iis  not  only 
woiin  ii  but  ladies.  Twenty  years  ago,  you 
would  have  looked  for  this  spectacle  in 
vain  tlirongh  all  Paris.  Obviously  these 
ladies  had  dragged  their  husbaiida  there 
after  a  stmg^le.  The  vexed  and 
pied  air  of  the  gentlemen  proclaimed  this 
plainly  <*non»rh.  But  as  for  the  wives,  they 
hardly  s>t>tsiae<l  out  of  their*  clement.  He 
was  right,  that  old  and  honeat  ndet'de- 
t-liainbri',  spealdngof  his  marquise, com- 
pletely (Uvoyh^  observed  to  me:  *  Monsieur, 
on  m  Rut  paaoa  qv^iia  maladroit  pent  faire 
d'uii(<  f>nime ooiame il  fuoX'  The  presence 
of  these  women  '^>vnme  il  fuut  gave  the 
comj^any^ pec uUar  stamp  of  looseness. 

Twenty  yeai's  ago,  also,  we  should 


hare  looked  in  Yain  throng  $11 

Loiulon  for  a  tavern  or  coffee-room 
m  "wliich  women    rniumr    {]  fctni 
might  be  seen  supping  on  poiu'hod 
eggs,   toasted   cheese   or  mutton 
chops,  and  listening  to  singing  m 
an    atmosphere    simiUurly  oom^ 
pounded.     But  they  may  be  seen 
now  :  althonu-lK  if  Therese  could  be 
courted  to  these  shores  and  induced 
to  appear  at  Evans's,  the  fastest 
would  probably  take  flight.  Yet 
this  heroine  of  tiia  cafe-chanimU 
has  not  onl j  been  admitted  to  the 
imperial  presence,  bnt  has  finuid 
rivals  and  imitators  amongst  the 
fairest  of  tlie  fair  guests  at  Com- 
piegne  ;  where  her  Rien  n'est  sacre 
pour  uii  Sajjeur  (the  tit-bit  of  her 
re2)eirtinire)  was  song  by  a  maiquise 
amid  the  applause  of  the  iUns- 
tnoQS  circle,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  her  husbaad,  who  is  said 
to  hare  left  it  in  a  huff.    Tlu'rC'se  is 
thuK  iloscnhcd  by  M.  Yeuiilot  : 

I  did  not  find  her  so  hideous  as  I 
had  beau  told.    Slie  is  tall  enough,  well 
set  cnou^  with  no  charm  but  her  glory, 
which  is  one,  in  truth,  of  the  firht  unier. 
She  lias,  I  lielievc,  some  hair :  her  mouth 
seems  to  make  the  tear  of  her  head,— tiia 
lips  i.f  ;i  Ti      >.  th*»  t.H  th  of  a  shark.  A 
woman  near  me  called  bar tm  hfvj"  f>mn. 
In  a  wird'— hut  I  have  also  perhaps  a  ay 
of  g^iy  in  my  eye — she  is  no 
person.     She  knows  how  to  sinir.     A.*-  to 
her  Mnging,  it  is  indescribable,  like  what 
she  siBfe.   One  imu^  be  Fariauui  to  aebt 
the  atf  r:\cfion.  tlionjughly  French  to  taila 
the  profound  and  perfect  foolery  (iitfftif). 
It  ia  of  no  tongue,  of  au  uxt,  of  no  truth. 
It  ia  pidced  up  in  the  ^nitter ;  but  it  emaoks 
of  the  gutter,  arid  what  smaclfs  of  the  nrutter 
must  be  found  in  the  gutter.  The  Parisians 
thtouelvea  aw  not  all  endowed  wMi 
the  sense  which  loads  to  this  tru£9e.  Wlien 
it  is  seasoned,  they  npprocinto  it.  Our 
singer  has  her  appoint^  fintiers  who  pro- 
poea  the  anl^ect,  and  she  aiti8tical].T  adda 
fh*»  pniiee.     {?be  acts  her  mng  whilst  she 
is  sinmng.  it.    She  a/eta  with  eyee,  arms, 
ahoakbM,  hipa,  feaiMlj.   No  yaoe;  aha 
rather  tries  to  lose  feminine  grace ;  bat 
there  pi  rhajH  is  the  piquancy,  the  supreme 
point,  of  the  ragout.  Tremors  pervaded  the 
andienee,  mumnuvof  whatration  nMUad  ia 
the  smoke  at  certain  passagee,  whose  sue- 
ceas*  though  aaanred,  defiMi  ail  analjraia* 
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Explain,  if  you  can,  why  tiio  A^1HVC^nn 
kiadlos  jit  the  smtU  of  cJtoucroute. 

No  play  has  madp  so  mnrh  noiso 
in  FmncG  iluriiiLr  many  years  hs 
Ijp  Fih-  Jc  i^ihuii,'/;  of  M.  Augier, 
wriiUjii  in  i to  discredit  the 
elBRCal  party,  and  oonteining  some 
strong  peraoniil  aUnflions  to  M. 
Veuillot  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Dcotlat.  Its  intention  liaWng 
been  mistakmi  by  the  censor,  it  was 
laid  ni)(l(  r  an  interdict,  wbicli  wjis 
not  removed  withuul  the  perisouttl 
inteiTeiition  of  ilie  Empnor.  The 
aatiiorilaes  speedily  compe&Mited  for 
tho  original  error  by  the  steps  they 
took  for  compelling  its  reception  in 
the  provinces,  where  it  occasionally 
stood  moix>  in  need  of  suc!i  patron- 
age than  in  the  metropolis,  and  M. 
Veuillot  justly  complains  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  hoiieet  ezpres- 
sion  of  opinion  wae  put  down.  At 
Bemies  and  Tonlovse^  the  l0giti- 
mists  and  nltramontanes  assem- 
bled in  sufhcicnt  force  to  mingle 
an  eniharrassni<^  amount  of  hisses 
wilh  tlie  applause,  and  the  police 
interfered  : 

'  Wluit,"  protested  tlio  sptytntor, '  tho  rijfht 
of  hissing  a  bad  or  immoral  ]>!(•(•'•  is  a  right 
which  1  havt-  ]>()Ti*irht  at  tlie  door.  Pas- 
iwgeii  outragisg  my  priiiciple»  and  opinions 
tun  hailed  irith  appLuMe,  whidi  am  to 
mtiny  affifi)Dta  to  rai .  T  li.ive  no  raaonvoe 
but  hissing,  and  you  dony  it  to  me.' 

'  Very  well,'  replies  the  police,  '  1  deny  it, 
•ad  I  thk»  it  frm  yow,  for  tbas  nmod. 
Ever)'  piece  rrprea^ntod  upon  thp  stape  ih 
so  only  with  tlu  assent  of  tho  Admuubtra- 
tioa:  coasequi  iitl}  ,  it  is  dothidwith  the 
mviolabili^  of  the  A>lrniniatmtion  ;  conse- 
quently  yon  owe  to  it  the  r««sp©et  which  is 
diM>  to  the  AdministnUioo.  You  must 
listen  to  it  iu  silence  as  to  a  thing  idrich 
the  Adiniiu-imtiou  i>  suyinfj  to  ynti.  Hnw- 
evcr,  the  Administration  permits  you  to 
ezpnaa  your  opinum  by  applaiUKS,  evMi  l>y 
hiflom  Its  indnl^nce  goes  to  that  extent ; 
but  you  most  be  qniet  at  first,  and  wait  fnr 
the  iS&U  of  the  cmtain  to  expresw  your 
fiivonraUo  sentianmita  ot  the  contzarjr. 
Ofliorwise  you  (hsturb  ordrr,  yi"tit  forgrf 
yourself  towiivds  the  Administratian,  and 
I  arrest  you.' 

'  Bat  they  applauded  during  piece  at 
tht  piM—  iduoh  "fffflHni^trt  lae  iwm(»  uMi 


(alx)ro  all)  fh.  J  ajiplauded  to  outrage  me, 
and  those  who  distiu-beil  ordar  by  applaud" 
ing  have  not  been  arrsstwL' 

'  t  11s  di^riiitruish.  The  Administration 
docs  not  aay  that  those  who  npplauded 
"wae  not  wrong.  Howevt  r,  ilu-ir  applause 
is  less  dierespectM  towards  it  than  your 

hisses.' 

'Bnt  they  were  disrespectful  towards  mc.' 
*That  ia  joar  BSbir,  vad  you  mnat  not  do 
yonnelf  jtwtiee.' 

This  is  a  fair  summary  of  what 
aotaally  took  place  in  open  court  at 
Tonlonse,  where  some  young  men  of 
family  were  fined  for  hissing  in  reply 
to  the  applause  excited  hy  a  passage 
be^nninp;.  '      deteste  la  noblesse.* 

In  the  iourth  book,  lleaj'T-Arts 
ct  Belles  Leilreft,  M.  Veuillot  dh~ 
charges  all  the  hardest  terms  of  in- 
yeothre  in  his  TocftbohiTy  at  the  po- 
pular artists  and  authors !  *Amongst 
all  the  spectacles  of  Paris,  the  first 
view  of  tho  annual  exhibition  is  the 
most  capable  of  ]»roLuring  at  once, 
and  in  all  theii-  bit tr-rnoH';.  all  tlu; 
sensations  of  contempt,  disgust,  and 
horror.  Impossible  to  nnd  any- 
\vhm  else  united  more  revolting 
fonns  of  Tileness,  folly,  and. imbe- 
cility ;  more  proofs  of  degradation 
of  mind  and  heart.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  not  tbu  worst  works, 
artistickily  considered,  wluch  are 
the  woxsk  There  are  paintings 
which  rereal  a  gifted  hand  and  an 
iutaUigence  capable  of  doing  itself 
honour.  The  Tempter  must  have 
come,  ringing  his  infamous  gold, 
and  have  said  to  the  painter,  "  You 
know  what  pleases  me." '  This 
theory  of  art^  it  is  added,  was  naively 
explained  by  M.  Champfleury,  an 
apostle  of  realism  :  '  The  ))ainter 
should  keep  a  loaded  pistol  in  his 
atclivr.  find  fire  it  out  of  the  window 
from  Tniio  to  time,  to  attract  the 
attention.'  *Tliis  is  why  M.  Coni'- 
bet  produces  one  day. country  curaieB 
enir»  demx  vim^  and  the  next  day 
courtesans  cntre  dcm  airt*  The 
artists^  it  is  added,  have  only  ona 
mode  of  heightening  the  required 
a&fii:  loiiL    *  It  is  to  mix  oertaux 
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drugs  with  their  colours :  the  sense 
of  smeli  inll  then  co-operate  with 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  public 
crowding  round  these  superb  per- 
formances will  award  the  praise 
supreme.  Comme  c'est  cela ! ' 

Certain  it  is,  that  when  snmo 
fip^ires  in  statuary  (repres* mitig 
Bacchanals)  which  had  been  higiily 
extolled  in  Paris  were  exhibited  at 
our  Great  Exhibition,  they  revolted 
our  chaster  or  more  fastidious  taste, 
and  elicited  the  expression  shoMng 
from  the  Queen ;  an  expression 
which  is  not  yet  forgotten  or  for- 
given by  the  artist  (M.  Clesinger) 
and  his  £riends. 

After  abusing  Victor  Hugo  and 
B^rangor,  M,  Veuillot  paradoxi- 
cally maintains  that  Heine  is  the 
Parisian  poet  par  crrrUmrr.  He 
hiis  also  a  weakness  for  Theophile 
Gautier,  although  only  acquainted 
with  a  single  work  of  his,  and  that 
one  the  least  likely  to  please  the 
rigid  moralist  or  defender  of  the 
Church.  The  heroine  of  the  JBoman 
ds  la  Momie  (the  woik  in  question) 
is  thef  beautifnl  Tahasar,  daughter 
of  the  high  priest  Potamounoph. 
She  is  miraculously  cured  of  a 
spinal  complaint  by  Moses  shortly 
before  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  : 
she  is  passionately  beloved  by 
Pliaiuoh  till  he  is  drowned :  she 
is  found  in  our  day  entire  and  fresh 
in  her  tomb  by  a  younsr  Ensrlish- 
man,  who  disembalms  her,  falls  in 
love  with  her  as  desperately  as  Pha- 
raoh, and  is  in  love  with  her  still — 
or  at  least  was  when  the  narrative 
broke  off. 

This,  in  M.  de  Yenillot's  judg- 
menty  is  a  work  of  great  imagi- 
nation: which  it  undeniably  is; 
and  so  is  Salhamhn,  -which  lie 
deems  a  monstrosity.  If  imagina- 
tion be  the  one  tliinp-  needed  in 
fiction,  why  does  lie  withhold  the 
laurel  from  the  author  of  Les  Altse- 
rahles  and  Charuiuns  dcs  Hues  ef  des 
Hois  ?  It  is  poor  work,  after  all, 
for  a  man  of  real  inteUectnal  vigour 


to  be  throwing  about  critical  eiti* 
mates  at  random,  or  under  the  blind 
impulse  of  passion  and  caprice. 
His  onslaught  on  science  is  liide 
better  than  an  ebullition  of  bigotay, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ezpofliue 
which  he  has  introduced,  as  a  re- 
flection on  })rogress,  of  the  practice 
of  infanticide  in  Fi-auce.  He  quotes 
medical  authority  to  this  effect:  *! 
doubt  whether  in  China,  where  they 
quickly  put  to  death  all  the  litiie 
children  that  are  superfluous,  the 
massacre  of  innocents  can  ever  be 
as  complete  as,  in  certain  commniifls 
of  our  civilised  France,  is  the  mas* 
sacre  of  foundlings  or  of  chOdtea 
put  out  to  nurse,' 

Observe,  runs  the  comment,  that 
the  cause  of  this  mortality  las 
heen  perfectly  well  known  for 
twenty  years.  Tt  is  tlie  niirsLS 
who  cause  it,  and  in  some  re>fxii 
the  parents,  who  find  relief  m 
taking  tliis  sort  of  nurse.  MosI 
commonly,  £a.ther  and  mother  trou* 
ble  themselves  little  about  the  dettk 
of  the  nurseling.  Sometimes  it  is 
matter  of  arrangement.  It  is  brought 
about  of  set  purpose.  In  Paris 
there  are  numerous  offices  for  nurses, 
where  all  who  offer  are  inscribeiL 
These  officcF  supply  parents  who 
are  in  wnrtt  of  them,  and  the  parents 
take  thein  on  tru.st,  like  tl'.e  ('tr:ces. 
Moreover,  the  oflices  easily  find  phy- 
sicians to  certily  that  the  milk  is 
good.  *  I  have  seen,*  stated  M. 
Chevalier  to  the  Academy,  *a  woman 
who  had  seven  children  at  nurse  i» 
herself  alone,  and  had  neither  milk 
nor  cow/  But  she  had  her  certifi- 
cate. There  are  other  details.  The 
nurses  are  brought  back  from  Psria 
in  carts,  in  whicli  thoy  are  crowded 
together  with  their  babes,  and  they 
think  nothiuL''  f>r  fhanging"  with  one 
another.  '  How  like  he  is  to  his 
father !  *  exclaims  the  dclitrhteil 
manii|ia,  when  by  a  happy  accident 
she  sees  again  the  bi-at  she  helicves 
to  be  her  own.  AnuUier  of  their 
tricks  is  to  continue  sttidiog  fiiTonr- 
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able  bulletins,  and  reoei?ing  their 
pay,  long  after  the  child  is  dead. 

A  great  number  of  nurses  are 
unceasiniiyly  carrying  babies  from 
Paris  and  bringing  back  nono ;  *  ves- 
tigia nulla  retrorsum.'  Dr.  Bro- 
chard  (cited  by  M.  Veuillot)  names 
two  oomniimes  of  the  department 
d'Eoxe-et-Iioir  where  ail  die.  Ae> 
cording  to  Kim,  there  are  nurses 
whose  reputation  is  so  well  estab- 
lished for  getting  rid  of  incum- 
bra-nces  that  they  are  greatly  in 
request  at  certain  houses  of  the 
metropolis.  He  begged  a  mayor, 
member  of  the  oonncu  of  the  arron* 
diasement^  to  oppose  this  immoral 
trade  in  children,  whose  bodies,  by 
his  own  avowal,  paved  his  cemet^^rr. 

*  I  know  very  well,*  was  the  reply, 

*  that  these  children  are  condemned 
to  death,  but  what  would  you  have  ? 
it  is  the  well  being  of  my  commnne.' 
Another  functionaxy,  of  elevated 
Tank,  received  the  complaints  of  the 
same  physician  with  these  ^vords  : 

*  There  will  always  be  children 
enough.' 

M.  Veuillot  adds  his  personal 
testimony,  that  when  he  was  wmekef 
of  a  bureau  in  the  Home  Office, 
great  care  was  taken  to  diminish 
the  number  of  foiindlinrfs  whoso 
f5upport  devolved  upon  the  pnlilif 
purse.  *  Very  ingenious  means 
were  devised  to  render  the  approach 
to  the  Tomr  more  difficult,  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  bringing  np;  and  I  wiU 
answer  for  it  that  administrators 
were  not  wanting  wlio  wislied  the 
ideas  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Pan]  nt 
the  devil  ;  that  circulars  have  been 
written  to  pi'efets  more  extermina- 
ting than  the  decree  of  King  Herod ; 
and  that  the  functionary  of  a  high 
order  who  realised  a  steady  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  foundlings  to 
be  maintained,  had  an  excellent 
chance  of  being  promoted  to  a  still 
higher.  I  find  in  this  a  little  an- 
thropophagy. I  find  that  these  of- 
fices of  nurses,  so  &Tourable  to  the 
depopulation  of  Ffkuco,  are  another 

TOIte  IJCXV.»NO.  COOCXLTn. 


needle*gun  of  which  the  Pro- 
gress has  made  a  present  to  Prussia/ 

And  this,  in  a  country  where  the 
favourite  reading  of  women  is  or 

was  Rousseau  ! 

To  comph'te  the  picture  it  is 
stated  that  illegitimate  births  are 
stimulated  by  the  demand  for  un- 
married wet-nurses.  M.  AdriaaKarZf 
among  his  otlier  eiploratory  visits, 
made  one  to  the  norse-office,  and 
reports  that  married  nurses  were  at 
a  discount,  because  it  was  found  by 
experience  that  their  tempers  were 
sharper  and  their  powers  of  attach- 
ment more  liable  to  be  blunted. 
This  is  confirmed  by  M.  Veuillot, 
who  says  that^  within  a  circle  of 
thirtj'  miles  round  Paris,  young 
girls  are  brouglit  up  for  the  calling. 
*An  honest  countrj-raan  pointing 
to  a  daughter  of  fifteen,  clean,  ro- 
bust and  promising,  exdaims :  In 
a  year  or  two,  what  a  capital  nurse 
we  shall  have  in  her.*'  I  need 
hardly  ^uy  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  her  marrying ;  for  then  there, 
would  be  no  more  profit  for  the' 
parents.* 

We  shall  conclude  witii  a  re- 
markable self-disclosure,  by  no 
means  superfluous  either  as  a  cau- 
tion to  readers  or  an  apology : 

I  h-ivo  .vpoken  as  I  felt.  I  neith.  r  Llame 
nor  excuse  the  bitterness  of  my  language. 
Ahhough  far  from  liking  the  ttnies  in 
which  1  Two,  I  recognise  in  myfsflf  more 
than  one  feature  of  their  character,  and 
notably  that  which  I  condemn  the  most :  I 
despise.  Hatred  has  not  entered  into  my 
heart,  but  contctnpt  cnnnot  get  out  of  it. 
It  is  cramped  aud  glued  there:  it  con- 
quen,  do  what  I  will :  it  iocremi  when  I 
try  to  srifl(i  if  :  it  do.solatt  s  my  aoul  by 
showing,  as  an  effect  of  human  perversity, 
tiiis  muversal  conspiracy  against  Christ,  with 
which  ^orance  has  pernaiw  moM  to  do 
than  perversity.  My  n-a'-on,  v.n^  less  re- 
voltea  than  niy  faith,  cnu^hes  whatever  of 
hope  1  would  preserre,  and  dictates  sharp 
words  thut  it  Hfi-iris  to  nii^  I  would  rather  nut 
write.  1  thence,  arrive  at  the  Iwlief  that  it 
is  my  Amotion  to  make  the  persecutors  of 
the  truth  lit  ur  something  of  the  indomi- 
talili!  ount*>inpt  by  which  tho  con.scifnce  and 
int^lligeuco,  which  they  crash,  are  avenged, 
and  point  ottt  to  then  in  a  fntuie,  dose  at 
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hand,  the  inexorable  scouige  that  will  de- 
wend  upon  them.  I  am  that  maa  whom  a 
fozoe  raperior  to  his  will  made  run  up  and 
down  tne  walls  of  Jerusalem,  beleaguered 
butstill  haughty, crying :  'Woe  !  woe !  woe ! 
woe  to  the  city  and  the  temple!*  The 
third  day  he  added,  *  Woe  to  me ! '  and  he 
£^  dea^atniek  by  an  arrow  of  the  enemy. 

Tlie  free  aud.  large  circulation  of 
Ms  book  go  far  to  prove  that  M. 
Veuillot's  conscience  and  intelli- 
gence are  not  cmslied  by  authority 
or  hj  any  influence  from  without. 
Th^  are  sinking  under  his  own 
violence  and  intolerance.    He  is 


paying  the  inevitable  pennltr  of 
lial")itiial  indnlgence  in  malico  and 
nncharitableness.  It  is  the  sword 
wearing  out  the  scabbard,— the 
scorpion  in  the  fiery  circle  stinging 
itself  to  dea^.  He  will  fall,  he 
falls,  by  no  arrow  of  the  enemy: 
and  if  he  lives  long  enough  to  see 
the  error  of  his  ways,  the  appnN- 
priate  motto  for  his  tombstone  will 
1)0  the  fiamiliar  couplet — 

Keen  wore  his  pangs,  bat  keener  still  t» 

feel, 

He  nursed  the  pinion  lha.1  impelled  the 
steel. 
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•     FAITH   AND  SIGHT: 

IS  THE  LATTER  DATS. 

'Iprae:  seqnsr.* 

Tiioi:  sayst,  *Take  np  thy  cross 

uii,  and  Ibllow  mv 
The  night  is  black,  the  feet  are  slack. 
Yet  we  would  follow  thee. 

But  U,  dear  Lord,  we  cry, 

That  we  thy  fnce  could  see  ! 
Thy  blessed  face  one  Tnoniciit's  space — 

Then  might  we  follow  thee ! 

Dim  tracts  of  time  divide 

Those  ixolden  days  from  me  ; 
Thy  voice  comes  strange  o'er  yeara  of  obange; 

How  can  I  follow  tlicc  ? 

ComeB  faint  and  far  thy  yoioe 

From  vales  of  Galilee  ; 
Thy  vision  fades  in  ancient  shades ; 

How  should  we  follow  thee  P 

Unchanging  law  binds  aU, 

And  Natnre  all  we  see  : 
Thoa  art  a  star,  far  off,  too  &r, 

Too  fiir  to  follow  thee ! 

<— Ah,  sense-bound  heart  and  blind ! 

Is  nought  but  what  we  see  ? 
Can  time  undo  what  once  was  true  ; 

Can  we  not  follow  thee  ? 

Is  what  we  trace  of  law 

The  whole  of  God's  decree  P 
Does  onr  bxief  span  grasp  Nature's  plan, 

And  bid  not  follow  thee  P 

O  heavy  cross — of  faith 

In  what  we  cannot  see  ! 
As  onoe  of  yore  thyself  restore 

And  help  to  follow  thee ! 

ii  lioL  as  once  thou  cam^st 

In  true  liumanity. 
Come  yet  an  guest  within  the  breast 

That  bums  to  follow  thee. 

Withi  n  our  heart  of  hearts 

In  nearest  nearness  bo  : 
Set  up  thy  throne  witliiu  thine  own:— 

Go,  Lord :  we  follow  thee. 

F,  T.  P. 
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COSTUME  m  SCULPTUBE.  • 


By  F.  G.  Stephens. 


AT  this  time  somncli  nncertainty 
preraals  u  to  the  desirabOitj, 
and  even  the  practicability,  of 
loyally  representmg  costame  in 

sculpture,  that  it  may  be  "worth 
while  to  inquire  what  were  the 
usages  of  former  ages  and  l)rgone 
phases  of  nrt  in  the  matter.  Au 
liistorical  sketch  of  what  has  been 
done  mil  help  us  to  a  conclnsion 
with  regard  to  what  miglit  be 
achieved  at  present  and  in  the 
futaie.  Tliis  will  be  most  service- 
able if  it  shows  that  the  rule  with 
the  most  fortonate  artists  was  to 
adhere  to  the  truth  in  dealing  with 
the  costumes  of  their  own  times,  so 
that  their  works  now  present  not 
only  noble  ideas  in  design,  but  the 
verity  of  dress  as  it  existed  when 
those  ideas  were  put  int^  form.  I 
believe  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
eii'oct  produced  by  fine  ancient  works 
upon  the  minds  and  imafri nations  of 
observers  is  due  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  their  makers  wrought  cos- 
tame  ;  and  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  the  assertion  that  the 
d(  grces  of  success  and  non-snccess 
in  sculpture  are,  so  fkr  as  this  matter 
is  concerned,  proportionate  to  the 
simplieity,  or  what  I  cannot  avoid 
styling  the  loyalty,  of  artistic  crafts- 
manship. 

The  companitive  beauty  or  ugli- 
ness of  dresses  which  have  been 
worn  at  different  periods  is,  contrary 
to  tlie  populai'  belief,  not  the  para- 
mount quality  that  indicates  to  an 
appreciable  degree  good  or  bad 
flcnlptiire  in  draped  fienres.  It  is 
commonly  asserted  'Siat  of  two 
artists  with  eqnal  powers,  the  one 


will  fiiil  and  the  other  soeoeed 
eaohctly  as  the  costumes  with  lAa/k 
they  may  have  to  deal  are  or  an 

not  consonant  to  the  ordinary  imk 
tions  of  the  beantifnl.  Yet,  in  kti, 
there  aie  no  such  notions.  The 

common  idea  of  beauty  in  the  ab- 
strurt  is  simply  confused,  self-COD- 
tni(lict(  f-y,  and  vague. 

Most  persons  are  unable  to  imaiji'  ? 
even  the  colour  and  arnin^ement, 
still  less  the  beauty,  of  innuracrab-t 
fashions  garments  which  certaii 
races,  whose  art-inatancts 
the  highest^  have  adorned  Hhrnr 
persons  in  and  fonnd  to  be  snitd^l^ 
to  their  labours.  Not  one  man  in 
a  hundred  who  looks  at  the  low- 
relief  sculptures  of  the  Egyptians 
is  able  to  recognise  the  splendour, 
elegance,  and,  above  all,  aptitude 
to  fhp  climate  of  tbo  Nile  of  the 
garments  which  he  sees  portravfHi 
before  him.  Partly  this  is  owirg 
to  tlie  severity  of  artistic  style  in 
ancient  Egypt ;  but  nioi-e  to  the 
ntter  strangeness  of  the  gsnnenfc 
themselyes.  The  enormous  hedl- 
dresses  of  the  royal  statnes  wlueh 
sit  by  the  portals  at  Ibsambnl,  tbe 
coronets  and  wide  lappets  that 
reach  to  the  breasts  and  spread  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  giants,  possess, 
notwithsf  nnding  their  stranijeness.a 
eliaracter  which,  to  the  educatoii  eve, 
is  wonderfully  in  keeping  with  the 
suave  but  immobile  and  senouslv 
expressive  features  they  inclose. 
The  garments  are  outlandish,  bot 
when  we  remember  their  adspte- 
tion  to  the  dimate,  we  feel  w&t 
form  to  be  not  nnbttintifbL^  Hid 
the  scnlptor  clothed  the  heeds  iaw 


*  A  c&at  of  one  of  the  faces  of  the  colossi  in  question,  divested  of  iU  surroundings 
^Dts  the  iKurtb-wait  itairease  of  tlie  British  Museam,  as  one  ascends  from  the  f^Tptiaa 
Hall  to  the  Tipper  storor  of  the  l^uilding.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  fnii^mmtof  an 
«aLtnordiD«ry  monument  without  lecogniaing,  eren  in  its  matikted  copj,  elemenU  of  tlie 
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ideal  fashion,  it  is  questionable  if  he 
could  have  deviaed  one  nobler  than 
that  he  found  in  vogue,  and  copied 
literally.  In  nature,  as  in  art,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  effect 
of  these  dresses  was  sought  rather 
from  colour  than  form.  Yet,  S(j 
strictly  logical  was  the  artistic 
ihecoT  and  so  loyal  the  praotioe  of 
the  ^Tptians,  that  thej  sncoeeded 
in  scalpturing  these  difficult  cos- 
tameB  with  undeniable  good  fortune, 
although  our  modem  carvers  fail 
ignominiously  in  like  tasks.  On  the 
other  hand — here  I  endeavour  to 
show  the  self-contradictory  state  of 
popular  ideas  on  the  anbieet-* 
certain  dressea  have  been  adopted 
in  times  that  were  unfavourable 
to  art,  and  witli  astonishing  per- 
versity reproduced  in  our  own, 
which  are  not  less  bizarre  ui  form 
than  the  Egyptian  imperial  wig, 
which  is  ridicaled  without  being 
midmtood.  The  merit  wliich  such 
droooce  possess  is  derived  from 
colour  aiul  riclmcss  of  material — 
qualities  which,  not  beiiitr  expres- 
sible in  sculpture,  ought  not  to  bo 
attempt<;d  by  the  professors  of  that 
art,  even  if  to  attempt  their  repro- 
duction did  not,  as  is  really  the 
case,  disturb  its  proper  severity.  The 
puffed-out  gnrments  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  southern  and  west- 
em  Europe,  the  huge  and  hideous 
breeches  and  shoulder- paddings,  tind 
almost  oniversal  acceptance,  and  do 
so  although  they  most  completely 
deform  the  human  shape,  upon  which 
all  dress,  to  be  beautiful  in  sculp- 
ture, should  be  moulded.  With  the 
vulgar,  who  are  uiuibk?  to  sei)arate 
the  proper  functions  of  the  arts,  and 
give  to  each  its  own,  the  pleasure 
derived  from  splendid  velvets  and 


glistening  silks  iij,  su  to  say,  carried 
to  the  credit  of  sculpture,  which 
cannot  refnroduce  those  beauties 

wherein  painting  triumphs.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  persons  of  this 
class  should  delijjht  in  the  gor- 
Gfeousiiess  of  tht;  dresses  to  which  I 
refer.  The  human  form  is  not  fa- 
miliar to  them,  and  its  beauty— 
which  requires  an  unsophisticated 
or  a  highly  tmined  taste  to  appre* 
ciate  it — is  unknown,  while  frip- 
peries entrance  and  are  generally 
imitated. 

The  figure  of  the  late  Prince 
Albert  which  stands  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Gardens  at  Kensington 
was  clothed  in  the  robes  of  the 
Garter,  not  because  the  Prince  so 
dresscil  liimself  in  life,  but  be- 
cause they  might  be  saitl  to  repre- 
sent what  the  lower  orders  aptly 
style  his  '  best  things  '  or  *  Sunday 
clothes/  Had  these  foolish  robes 
been  i)eculiarly  suited  to  sculpture 
of  a  noble  kind,  there  would  be  less 
to  say  against  the  choice  of  ;u\  un- 
usual costume.  The  absurdity  of 
the  matter  appears  wlieii  we  recol- 
lect that  the  Prince,  who  lias  sui- 
fered  a  newspaper  apotheosis,  was 
an  excellent  modem  gentleman,  as 
remote  as  possible  in  Ukeness  to  the 
courtiers  ofthc  second  Charles,  who, 
at  a  time  which  was  not  less  un- 
fortunate for  art.  than  for  lionour 
and  morals,  introduced  this  iiumau 
upholstoxy.  The  prodigious  cloak 
and  barbiuxms  breeches  uiat  encnm- 
ber  the  statue  in  the  Horticul* 
tural  Giinlens  are  simply  ridicu- 
lous. Still  jnoro  ])nen'le  is  it  that 
the  absurdity  should  be  repeated  in 
the  national  monument  of  Prince 
Albert  in  Hyde  Park.  The  result 
will  be,  that,  so  far  as  these  memo- 


higiicst  ^audeur,  in  which  the  co^iuiue  has  by  no  means  an  indifil-rent  j^rt.  At  the 
Cnrsial  TteTaee  u«  entire  cuts  of  the  figures  at  Ibflambul :  tliese  are  to  enidely  and 

vulgarly  coloured  ns  t«  bo  little  better  than  carioatures  of  what  one's  instinctiTe  feeling 
attribntt  s  to  the  Egyptians.  What  that  people  did  in  colour  is  amply  8h«>\rn  by  minor  relic*, 
of  which  liie  chromatic  decoration  rumaina  nearly  entire.  our  purpot>e  is  to  deal  with 
pON  form,  the  fragment  afc  the  Britiah  Musenm  is  apt  here. 
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risiB  are  ooncemed,  the  public  of 

the  future  will  not  be  better  en- 
lightened about  tlic  aetvifiT  appear- 
ance of  the  husbaiul  of  (^)uecn  Vic- 
toria than  wc  ai-c  l)y  the  figure  in 
Romaaicostuiucwliicli  stands  behind 
Whitehall  Banquetiug  House,  and 
is  said  to  represent  £uig  James  II., 
bnt  has  been  attribnted  to  his  pre- 
decessor.' 

We  liMVP  here  two  instances 
whoso  t)ppo-sition  tt)  eacli  other  may 
bo  taken  to  Bhow  the  same  thing, 
ie.  that  mere  cnstom  roles  m 
opinions  of  most  men  as  to  costome 
in  sculptore,  and  that  thought  has 
iiothiiig",  or  very  httle,  to  do  with 
their  judgment.  The  noble  head- 
dress of  Rameses  II.  would  ac- 
ceptable, not  only  on  account  of  it« 
aptitude  to  the  Egyptian  climate  (to 
which  the  tnxbaii  faintly  answers), 
but  as  concentrating  the  effect  of 
the  wearer's  garments  about  the 
ffirf\  t}i(«  noblest  element  of  the 
human  t'orm,  and  doing  so  in  a 
manner  wiiich  is  magnificently  har- 
monious with  the  character  of  the 
features  it  incloses.  The  puffed  and 
Cnmbrons  dress  of  the  seventeenth 
century — of  which  that  of  the  Garter 
is  but  the  representative  which  T 
have  chosen  in  oT-der  to  illustrate 
its  defects  ^ — uniike  the  Egyptian 
costume,  is  unsuited  to  the  climate, 
and  fetters  the  body  by  loading  its 
hinges  or  points  of  motion,  which  are 
the  shoulders  and  hips.  It  is  inele- 
gant and  illon^cal,  so  to  sa;-.  '"n  its 
character,  and  peculiarly  uutit  for 
sculpture,  because  its  redec  iiiin*^ 
qualities  of  rich  coloui-  and  re.splen- 
dent  &bric  are  not  reprodncible 
withont  the  aid  of  that  tinting  which 
we  ignore  for  this  branch  of  art^  and 


which  is  practicany  never  nsed  bj 

our  artists. 

As  the  Egyptian  is  one  of  the 
noblest  forms  of  art.  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  extend  our  exaniinutiou  of 
the  manner  in  which  costume  was 
dealt  with  hj  its  professors.  Apart 
from  what  we  are  accnstomed  to 
call  the  archaism  of  their  style,  no 
school  was  so  faithful  to  nntrjre,  none 
so  laboriously  minute  in  reproducing 
the  garments  that  were  worn  in  the 
valley  of  the  gre4it  river.  A  fami- 
liar, bnt  in  some  respects  not  fi>r- 
timate,  exampleof  the  imshiinking 
fidelity  of  the  Egyptian  scnlptoie, 
as  well  as  of  its  grand  resultSy 
appears  in  the  Osirid  statues — 
Ro  called  fi-om  their  representing 
llumeses  II.  under  the  type  of 
Osiris,  who  was  himseif  the 
mythically  embalmed  God.  On  a 
sadly  reduced  scale,  they  form  tiie 
facade  of  the  *  Hall  of  Columns  *  in 
tlie  Crvstal  Palace.  To  readers 
vvlio  do  nut  Vi\o  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Nile,  or  in  the  tifleenth  or  sixteenth 
century  before  Christ,  I  need  not 
apologise  for  referring  to  lAiese  im* 
perfect  examples.  These  statues 
are  from  the  Bamesion,  SO  styled, 
at  Tliehes,  a  huildinnr  which  is 
Honutinics  called  'the  Tomb  of 
Ozyiaaudius,'  the  king  of  kings. 
To  master  the  meaning  of  these  gi- 
gantic figures,  we  must  remember 
that  Osiris  was  the  judge  of  thedead, 
the  y'ety  centre  of  the  tremendous 
Tuystcr}'  of  the  Egyptian  faith. 
Acconlin^'ly  his  statue  holds  the 
crook  to  Have  and  the  to 
punisli  those  who  ai-e  brouglit  be- 
fore him.  Upon  the  head  is  the 
Fsheni,  or  composite  crown  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Bgypt^  placed 


'  Almost  a«  much  doubt  hna  fxi.'*te<l  on  tlu*  subject  as  about  the  iiami>  of  the  sculptor 
who  so  cleverly  wrought  the  figiir.  in  question.  So«^  Walpolf's  (Vortuc)  Anccdotcn  of 
Painting  in  England,  p.  545,  « dit.  1S49,  for  the  doubLs  expressed  by  the  ainiotator, 
DaUsimy,  as  to  which  king's  iiamo  the  tigttre  should  bear.  Its  ascription  to  Gibbong 
was  not  considered  In  vond  question,  nut il  <0Tiie  one  obtrrrfd  in  Tlie  Autolnography  o  f  Sir 
John  Braimton  (Camdea  Society's  Publications,  1845),  statement  to  that  effijct,  added 
tofliedau  of  its  erection  where  it  now  rtands,  'Deember  3i.st,  1685/  Great  works 
were  exeented  at  Whttehsll  st  this  period :  iee  Evelyn's  J>iary. 
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there  to  nignify  at  once  the  royal 
power  in  both  tlioso  realiuH,  and  tlic 
uniyereality  in  death  and  hfe  of  the 

power  of  that  god  in  whoso  form 
King  Kameses  a})jH':irs.  Tlieso 
figures  are  not  t<'l<  moues  in  the 
comiiion  heuae  of  the  woixl ;  that 
is,  they  perform  no  Btractoral  office 
with  regard  to  the  boilding,  but  are 
purely  decorative  and  significant. 
That  Buch  is  their  true  diameter 
is  evident  to  those  wlio  observe 
that  no  f)art  of  tlie  fa<,-a(ie  uf  the 
Kamebiuu  rtj&t*i  upon  tiie  iieads  of 

the  Btetnea,  and  that  the  &ct  of 
th^ being  'engaged,'  ae  amdiiteota 
say,  with  the  piers  behind,  is 
merely  accidental ;   due   to  their 

position,  not  to  their  office  or 
ciiaraeter.  We  (juestion  if  the 
Egyptians  of  the  noble»t  period 
would  have  consented  to  sndi  an 
Ymfortnnate  arrangement  as  this, 
which,  however,  the  Greeks  did  not 
scrapie  to  adopt.  The  figures, 
contrary  to  the  occasional  prueti<  r 
of  the  latter  people,  are  iiieiely 
attached  with  their  backs  to  the 
gigantic  piers  which  support  the 
ei&blatnre;  accordingly  they  are 
statues  proper,  and  to  be  considered 
as  such  bj  ns.  The  reprodnctiona 
at  Sydenham  are  on  a  «!mall  Boale 
— rather  nitjre  tiiaii  one  tliinl  of  the 
size  of  the  urigijials,  a  Umitiilion 
which  injures  the  dignity  of  works 
which  depend  so  mnch  on  bulk  for 
their  effect.  ^N'everthelefls,  one  can 
hardly  conceiyo  anything  {rrander 
than  the  range  of  colossi,  whicli  the 
Sydenham  figures  imperfectly  sug- 
gest. 

In  contrast,  let  us  enter  St. 
Panl*s,  and,  taming  to  the  right 
hand  as  we  pass  from  the  north  dE»or 
and  then  crossing,  go  to  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  of  Wren's  trreat 
temple.  Beneath  one  of  the  win- 
dows— which,  if  memory  serves 
me  truly,  is  the  second  from  tho 
transept-^is  a  scnlptored  composi- 
tion hy  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  now-a-days  practise  scnlpfcoTe 


with  much  popular  and  ftahionable 

applause,  but  who,  nevertheless,  fiO 
far  as  thoir  works  show,  do  not 
seem  to  have  mastered  the  rndienl 
prineiplcs  of  the  art.  I  am  ahiiost 
ashamed  to  refer  to  this  produc- 
tion, aud  feel  the  intensity  of  the 
anticlimax  which  brings  the  tre- 
mendous colossi  of  Thebes  into  the 
same  page  with  Baron  Maroohetti's 
monument  of  Lord  Melbourne  and 
his  brother.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
caf'y  as  it  micrht  ap{)ear  to  discover 
among  moderii  sculptures  au  apt 

example  for  comparison  with  theae 
ancient  ones.  Miist  of  the  noent 
statues  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and 

Westminster  Abbey  make  no  pre- 
tension to  that  monumental  cha- 
racter which  must  exist  ere  tiiey 
can  be  i-anked  before  that  standard 
which  is  applicable  to  tbe  Egyptian 
works. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  M.  Maro- 
chetti's  design  is  not  monumental, 
tlx  ii  it  is  nonse?i^ical,  oblivious 
ol  human  intelULjence,  find  acarica- 
tui'o  of  its  piu'puse  as  a  memorial  of 
two  statesmen.  The  compoeitioit 
represents,  in  the  centre,  a  dosed 
doorway,  the  material  of  which 
being  bronze,  or  black  marble,  has 
been  employed  to  contrast  with 
that  of  the  statues  of  a  niseis  in  white 
marble,  which,  one  on  each  side, 
lean  against  the  jumbs  of  the  portal, 
and  bold  respectively  a  sword  and 
a  trumpet.  As  if  to  assure  ua 
against  mistaking  the  *■  reason,'  we 
have  presumed  for  the  blaekness  of 
the  ruehitectural  aeeessory,  tliese 
instruments  are-  of  unmistakable 
bronze.  Whether  or  not  it  is  right 
to  employ  different  materials,  such 
as  marble  and  bronse,  in  a  single 
figfure,  is  open  to  doubt,  and  a 
qn^tion  not  settled  by  the  ever 
TVMi^y  answer,  that  the  Greeks  em- 
ployed bt>tli  materials  for  somo  of 
their  severest  works,  such  jw*  the 
Pauathenaic  frieze.  They  did  this, 
indeed;  but  thejalso  gilt  the  metal 
bridles  of  the  sonlpturad  horaes  in 
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that  miLrvcllous  procession,  and,  by 
the  employment  of  other  coloured 
enrichments,  i^lnred  their  work  out 
of  ranpfc  or  cuiii|)arison  with  monu- 
mentiil  ii^res  that  «ire  wrought 
in  very  slightly  stained  mKrble,  and 
bebng  properly  to  the  category  of 
numoohromatic  scnlptores. 

Thai  the  sword  anid  tntmpet  have 
been  made  of  metal  secm^  dne 
only  to  the  utter  impoesibiiity  of 
otherwise  producing  them  in  that 
extreme  tenuity  of  form  which  the 
sculptor's  design  required.  Sig- 
nificance and  probability  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  facility  for 
pivinof  lines  to  the  draperies  and 
peculiar  curves  to  the  contours, 
which — as  the  attitudes  depended 
upon  them — ^the  nse  of  these  slen- 
der uiBtnunents  permitted.  Had 
Baron  Mavochetti  meant  anjthlnff 
in  partienlar  by  this  swoid  and 
trumpet — that  is,  anything  satis- 
£Ebctory  to  an  intelligence  which  is 
superior  to  the  dehght  of  the  eye 
in  curves  of  (\xqiiisite  beauty— he 
would  have  iniiUited  tlie  KLryptian 
workman  who  wrouprht  t  lie  crook  and 
flail  in  the  hands  of  iiameses,  aiul  put 
the  wearable  Pelient  upon  his  head 
He  would  have  taken  care  to  intro- 
dnoe  instnmients  capable  of  floond* 
ing  and  cntdng,  aooording  to  their 
functions  in  proclamation  and  war. 
The  utmost  sound  that  could  be  got 
out  of  that  long  reed-like  pipe  would 
be  far  infiszior  in  power  to  that 
which  was  produced  by  the  Romans 
in  fnnerals,  a  rn«;tom  wliicli  ]>robably 
originated  tbc  ;ij)pearance  of  the 
instruments  here.  Neither  the 
hn4'mna  nor  the  Utwis  was  sucli  a 
lean  tube  as  this ;  it  is,  indeed,  an 
exaggeration  of  the  form  of  the  tubuy 
but  len^hy  and  slender  out  of  all 
proporiaonand  probability  of  service. 
The  sword  is  even  more  ineffective, 
being  a  mere  spit  with  a  handle* 
These  affectations  of  design  might 
be  unobservable  in  a  grandly  con- 
ceived work,  but  this  is  not  grandly 
conceived.  Not  only  are  the  figures 


fantastically  weak  in  their  attitudes, 
but  they  seem  placed  fur  no  pur- 
pose by  the  side  of  the  tomb.  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  hy  their 
attitudes  and  faces  wliat  is  their 
business  where  ^ej  are.  They  do 
not  seem  to  meditate  on  death,  or 
the  earthly  loss  of  the  persons  it 
whose  graves  they  are  supposed  to 
stand,  because  meditation  is  impos* 
sible  without  mental  force,  and  sodi 
force  is  not  observable  by  its  traceB 
on  the  features  :  their  looks  are  not 
tiiose  of  joyfulness  in  the  departure 
of  tliose  who  rest  ]>elow  for  tlie 
world  where  '  the  wicked  cease  frDin 
troubling".'  The  biandiloquent  &im- 
per  on  theii'  visages  is  not  what 
the  situation  and  purport  of  ibe 
monument  demands,  in.  designs  of 
this  kind,  a  vafpie  smile,  set  an 
features  that  are  by  no  means  resllf 
beautiftal,  ^res  no  key  to  thescalfk 
tor's  meanmg,  and  may  mean  every- 
thing, anything,  or  nothing. 

Had  the  contours  of  the  statues 
been  unexceptionable,  wbiclt  thcr 
are  not,  correctness  of  dnipery 
would  have  followed  :  for  no  sculp- 
tor with  power  to  deal  with  fine 
.forms  in  llesli  would  be  conteut 
with  meagre  and  lean,  lines,  which 
do  not  endaLa  to  the  satis&dioB 
of  the  educated  eye  either  the 
quantities  and  contours  tbat  ar& 
within  them,  or  the  action  of 
gravity  upon  the  falling  mass^  cf 
the  draperies  themselves.  A  certain 
amount  of  picturesqueness  is  not  to 
be  rejected  in  sculpture,  even  of  the 
nrclutectonic  sort,  and  is  welcome 
when  rightly  employed  in  the  freer 
developments  of  the  art.  The 
'  TlieseuR,*  the  '  IHssup,'  and,  abore 
all,  the  so-called  '  i'ates '  of  the 
Parthenon — which  are  the  most  pef» 
fectly  costumed  and  draped  statnes 
in  the  world,  because  the  contoitis  of 
the  figures  show  vdth  imchallenge* 
ablefidelity  throngh  their  dothing— 
are  eminently  picturesque ;  so,  also, 
the  Osirid  statues  at  Thebes,  find 
the  seated  figures  at  IpsambuU  The 
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sittiDg  kniglit  ou  tlio  summit  of  the 
SfiedioeBii  tomb  deriyes  all  its  eflbct 
from  pictaresqueness,  or  that  look 
of  Tital  Bignifioanoe  wbicfa,  for  lack 

of  a  better  wonl,  we  associate  with 
the  picturesque.  All  these  examples, 
however,  are  not  only  perfect  in 
execution — which  cannot  be  said  uf 
tlh»  Melbomne  angels — but  they 
have  also  ooBtume  and  aooessorieB 
of  that  sort  which  theatrical  folks 
style  *  practicable,'  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  *  fixed  properties 
which  merely  make  Ik  ve  to  sa- 
tisfy the  eye.  They  never  violate 
probability,  and  aire  rich  m  that 
propriety  irhicli  gratifies  the  mind 
ij  its  trathfhlness.  A  statuesque 
aieoeasory  must  thei-efoi'e  be  as 
much  a  reality  as  the  figure  to 
which  it  pertains.  We  can  no 
more  receive  a  sword  like  a  spit 
than  an  angel  with  limbs  which 
are  'fixed  properties/  or  draperies 
which  ignore  the  contoni*s  upon 
whioh  they  he,  and  that  law  of 
f^ravitntion  which  should  eompel 
them  to  point  towards  the  centre. 

Without  practicability  there  is  no 
isuch  thing  as  good  design.  These 
statues  are  not  to  be  admitted 
as  works  of  art  because  the  merely 
sensnal  grace  of  certain  curves  thej 
possess  pratifies  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
nntauglit.  Doubtless  the  modem 
spectator  feels  pleasure  in  prraceful 
curves,  however  they  havu  been 
obtained;  he  does  so  because  ele- 
gance is  utterly  neglected  in  most 
modem  Bnglish  sculptures,  and  our 
people  are  thus  led  to  enjoy  even 
caricatures  of  refinement ;  exactly 
as  the  puerile  conventions  of  the 
stase  have  rendered  melodrama, 
ynSi  its  blue  and  red  fires,  acceptable 
to  the  vulgar,  and  tibe  music  ofVerdi 
to  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
dang  of  *  tongs  and  b^es.'  Useless 
sword  and  squeaking  trumpet,  im- 
posHible  draperies,  unmeaning  faces, 
blandiloquent  smiles,  limbs  that  are 
impracticable,  might  singly  be  set 
down  to  the  defective  education  of 


the  artist,  or  as  miimportant  mat- 
ters, if  the  composition  altogether 
were  essentiaUjalojal  one,  and  not 

a  mere  sham  or  mask  cf  sentiroent, 
which  does  not  even  care  to  pretend 
to  be  true.  The  sculptor,  how- 
ever, has  placed  his  doorway  of  an 
imaginary  tomb  where  it  could  lead 
nowhere  if  it  opened,  unless  to  the 
pastrycook's  shop  in  St.  Paul's 
Ohuiohyard.  The  whole  thing — 
thought,  execution,  and  design — is 
a  sham  from  top  to  bottom ;  and 
is  more  antipathetical  to  the  great 
sculptures  of  antiquity  than  vice 
and  rirtue  to  each  other. 

To  return  to  our  Eg^'ptian  colossi 
of  the  Bamesion.  One  can  hardly 
conceive  a  costume  less  consonant 
than  theirs  with  -what  is  ordinarily 
demanded  for  sculptural  treatment ; 
that  indeed  can  hardly  be  calK  d  a 
costume  which  is  simply  the  case- 
ment of  the  mummied  dead  when 
placed  in  the  chest  that  enclosed 
the  bandages  of  the  embalmer. 
A  stem,  severe,  foldless — ^yet  not 
quite  formless  bulk  of  time-defying 
mortahty  in  stone,  the  kin <^  is  rather 
incased  than  clothed,  but  does  not, 
becauseof  the  rigidity  of  the  outlines 
of  his  god-like  stataes,  produce  the 
less  effect  on  the  spectator  of  that 
awful  line  of  giants.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  them  is  due  in  a  far  infe- 
rior degree  to  their  bulk  than  to  the 
imuressivcneiis  of  iheir  attitudes, 

and  to  the  solemnity  of  their  scnlp* 
treatment.   Taking  to  mind,  as  we 

are  bound  to  do,  tqe  preconceiTed 
ideas  of  the  Egyptians  in  piety  and 
art,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
Osiris,  the  judere  of  the  dead,  could 
be  better  represented  than  in  this 
way,  which  was  not  only  the  grand- 
est^ but  the  most  apt  to  the  condition 
of  that  king  who  thus  adopted  the 
emblems  of  the  god.  Judged  by 
our  ideas  of  sculpture,  nothin  L'  er>nld 
bo  more  futile  than  an  attempt  to 
render  expression  by  these  simple 
means,  yet  nothing  tlie  world  con* 
tains  of  statuary  is  more  awful 
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than  tliesc  iigures.  Their  ira- 
pressivoncss  (loos  not  lie  .su  near 
the  .suiiiicc  as  in  the  works  of 
our  modem  sculptors,  when  they 
aim  at  the  like  effect,  by  less 
potent  means  with  inferior  skill. 
Even  the  Boman  or  Greco-Boman 
artists  of  the  Antonine  period, 
though  wealthy  in  all  the  tradi* 
tions  of  an  immemorial  art,  sur- 
passing all  *  revivalists'  that  have 
since  appeared,  and  admi?':iMu  in 
themselves  for  niiiny  of  the  powers 
in  art,  failed  when  they  dealt  with 
the  tremendous  raajesty  of  the  seve- 
rest Egyptian  school ;  yet  even  ihey, 
when  aiming  at  nothing  more  Tain- 
able  than  mockery,  far  transcended 
modem  attempts  with  the  style  of 
the  grand  Osirid  statues. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  of 
Egyptian  design,  as  if  its  aohicve- 
mentSy  the  magmficence  of  which  we 
are  considerate  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge, were  of  comparatively  easy 
aceomphshment  and  assured  ett'ect, 
bi'cause  they  were  wrought  in  wliat 
Ave  arc  ]> leased  to  stylo  a  narrow — 
a  word  here  employed  in  its  minor 
sense — mode,  and  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  Undoubtedly,  with  regard 
to  the  latter  characteristic,  great 
adTBntage  was  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  large  scale  for  monumental 
works,  such  as,  e.g.  the  Bamesion ; 
were  it  otherwise,  the  men  of  the 
Kile  would  not,  we  may  he  sure, 
have  adopted  it.  But  most  eer- 
taiiil  v  tlie  art  upon  wliirh  we  gaze  in 
wonder  had,  rapidly  or  siuwly,  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  experi- 
ment ere  the  oldest  of  its  remaining 
triumphs  was  produced,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  bb  a  thing  already  per* 
fected  to  its  purpose.  We'  can 
trace  the  progress  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture and  sculptural  art  through 
centuries  to  the  age  of  Phidias ;  but 
figyptian  art  and  architecture  seem 
never  U)  have  had  a  rude  time.  Can 
it  be  that  the  experimental  works 
of  this  people  were  destroyed  by 
tkoi3t»  who  attained  the  perfection 


we  see,  or  is  it  more  probable  that, 
contra  I- v  to  all  the  lierhts  of  history, 
art  was  born  perfect  in  I^g^'pt  ? 

There  is  much  more  in  the  design 
of  the  Nile  than  that  'mere  senae 
of  art,'  to  which  it  suits  our  yanity 
to  ascribe  the  success  of  Orieniil 
nations  in  certain  branches  of  deco> 
ratiye  design.  It  may  be  troe  that 
this  *mere  sense,'  and  nothing  more, 
remains  to  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese— lu'iice  wliat  we  mav  call  the 

* 

frequent  refi-actions  of  their  anr'ftic 
\a8ual  rays  into  the  inconceivable 
void  of  nonsense, — under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  outrageous  fooleri^ 
have  been  perpetrated,  that  have  no 
counterparts  in  Egyptian,  Glreek, 
or  mediasval  art^  nor  seniUanee 
even  among  the  stupidest  Arctie 
savages,  or  most  barbarous  6f 
Polynesian  peoples.  These  un- 
utterable follies  received  a  sort  of 
life  in  Enrope  in  the  scventeentli 
century,  and,  under  the  name  r»f 
rococoy  still  dwell  amongpt  ns  as  it 
to  attest  the  iL!:norance  of  our  peo)»]e 
that  art  is  really  logical  and  nut 
idiot  •.  Nothing  of  the  idiotic  or 
rococo  nature  appears  in  Egyptian 
art,  but  the  most  sternly  significaat 
nature  and  perfect  logiad  seqneiioa 
These  purely  inteUectoal  qualitisB 
of  the  noble  Egyptian  design  seem  to 
me  to  point  to  one  of  two  causes 
at  work  in  the  development  of  an. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Either 
the  trntative  jiroductions  of  the 
})eoplo  wvw  destroyed  when  souuiiiy 
logical  knowledge  wiis  obtained,  as 
before  sugg  ested  j  or,  more  pi\>- 
bably,  the  fresh  clear  instinct  of 
the  people,  being  unswayed  and 
unchecked  by  traditions  of  what  nas 
inapplicable  to  their  peculiar  neads> 
went  straight  at  the  end  in  visw, 
without  suspicion,  because  sophii- 
tication  was  unknown  to  them— 
without  hesitation,  because  the  one 
achievement  followed  the  other  in 
direct  loGfieal  sequence.  Yet  the 
wonder  is  that,  as  their  art  is  a])t 
in  adaptation  to  the  hardest  and 
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BK^t  difScult  matciials,  such 
vre  cannot  conceive  them  to  have 
adopted  in  the  first  instance,  how 
ikred  it  when  wood  gave  placi>  to 
stone  as  a  bailding  matenal,  and 
stone  again  to  granite  ?  In  the 
Greek  temples  we  see  pv(»rywliere 
what  anatomists  cull  rudiineniary 
signs  of  art  labouring  iu  stone.  Was 
ISgjrptian  logic  in  art  so  inexorable 
that  it  not  only  abandoned  tradition 
and  convention  when  these  changes 
took  place,  bnt  aoceptefl  tho  new 
thinir,  the  right  thing,  at  once, 
when  rt'(|uiiud  ? 

We  say  not  how  the  laws  wore 
obtained,  bat  nnder  them  the 
Osirid  statues  were  produced  to 
anawop  an  eflfect  most  supremely 
impressive.  The  means  were  of 
the  least  promising  kind  our 
notions  could  suggest,  yet  the  re- 
sult is  undeniable  and  the  signili- 
canoe  most  profound.  Here'  are 
no  stiff  or  sweeping  folds  to  repress 
fltabilily  or  motion,  according  as 
tlicir  cnn'ps  take  Ibrm;  not  n.  fold 
appears  to  break  with  its  si  iu:  litest 
power  the  immobih'  desiLTTi  ;  x\  few 
shallow  hollows  aiiluct  nut  tho  severe 

eontours,  sad  jet  ave  enough  to 
Boggest,  without  defining,  the  forms 
within ;  the  figures  arc  swathed  in 

the  bandu'j-os  of  the  tomb,  incased 
as  it"  tor  fternity.  That  part  of  tho 
body  which  is  Irco  from  luoi'tuary 
restraint  is  not  such  as  would. 


to  a  first  thought,  seem  calculated 
to  assist  in  caUing  before  the  spec- 
tator the  grave  and  dignified  pre- 
sence of  the  king- god,  yet  such 
is  absolutely  the  triumph  of  these 
extraDrilinnry  stritn»':-;.  These  purely 
perhunal  etiuipiaenls  are — first,  the 
broad  encircling  breastplate,  or 
gorget  of  beads  that  lies  on  tho 
shoulders  and  covers  the  breast  of 
each  figure ;  secondly,  the  double 
crown  or  Pshmi^  which  had  also  a 
wider  than  personal  meaning,  and 
was  a  noble  coronet  in  it-self,  hav- 
ing a  singular  effect  of  dignity  in 
sculpture.  When  the  FsheiU  was 
worn  it  must  have  been  a  splen- 
did ornament,  decorated,  as  no 
doubt  also  the  statues  were,  with 
tlif  most  rr^rgeoTis  rolonnn;[r.  and 
burnt;  on  the  head  of  a  king,  suited 
also  in  its  form  to  that  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  tho  race.  The  stlfl', 
square-cut  heard  is  that  of  a  god — 
the  band  by  which  it  was  attached 
to  the  cap  exists,  and  attests  the 
lo3'alty  of  the  sctilptor  who  did  not 
shrink  from  rc] )roducing  an  un- 
promising item  of  dress  ;  above  tho 
forehead  is  the  i-oyal  unvus^  or  basi- 
Usk.  The  whok  is  sternly  monu- 
mental; as  ftithful  to  the  type  as 
was  possible  without  8cr\nle  copy- 
intr,  it  is  far  more  literal  than  the 
moHt  stringently  restrained  monu- 
mental statuary  of  the  mediajval 
period.' 


*  It  IB  Doteirortliy.  how  much  the  mortuarf  figures  of  the  lievt  forms  of  medit&viil 
designs reprodnee  the  ideuH  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  Ptolemue  period.  It  is  not  impossible 
th«t  «ome  of  the  early  trarfllrrK  of  Western  Europe  mi^ht  have  seen  in  Eiryp^  fxamplos 
of  ilii.se  works,  i.c.  tho  recumbent  tomb-stAtues.  If  so,  it  must  have  beeu  hiird  iur  tiiem, 
so  ready  to  receive  art-impres!4ioaH  as  they  appear  to  havf  been,  not  to  feel  the  aptitude 
of  >ui'h  trcr\tTn«'nt  of  the  subj' ct  apprnrs  in  the  sf.it'io  tli;vt  lies  upon  tlic  slab  \o.  90, 
Egyptiau  Hall,  British  Museum,  the  Ud  of  »  sarcophugua  of  bhick  syemte,  bearing  the 
reenntbent  figure  of  a  womati  in  »  Greek  dress,  wiu  her  arms  crossed  at  the  wrists,  as  in 
fhe  muniinii  s.  II. t.  ,  ,is  in  tho  Gothic  statues,  we  have  the  figure  of  tho  dead  as  dead, 
but  certainly  witii  iuti-rior  si'jTiifienncp  to  t!iat  of  tho  latter,  in  which  is  to  bo  re'co^iKed 
tho  profoundly  pathetic  actiou  ot  the  hands,  which  are  pressed  palm  to  palm,  and  pointing 
upwartl.s  from  the  breast  in  prayer,  vhile  the  inscriptions  which  almost  invariably 
e;jrr>mn<I<  il  \\\.<-r<i  mnnumrnt-*  called  upon  tho  «pcrtfitor  wiili  '  Onite  pro  aniin.i;  nt  once 
invotdng  the  prouiij^es  of  redemption,  and  claimini^  rotnpaniouship  with  the  living.  To 
represent  the  dead  was  the  common  object  of  both  peoples, — the  one  soared  irith  hope, 
and  is  yet  warm  with  compaBionable  pnyer ;  the  otlier  was  simply  nt  rest  and  in  peace, 
tht  labour  don*',  tht  arm«»  set  crossMfise  on  fh**  l.rt c-r  :  this  action  did,  however,  express 
prayer  abo.    Tlie  Egyptian  figure  in  question  is  of  Ptolemaic  origin  and  corrupted  scul^ 
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There  is  more  than  i^eople  readily 
fancy  of  the  ojieration  of  a  lugic 
which  is  common  to  both  in  the 
works  of  the  Gotliio  and  Egyptian 
ordflis  of  design.  To  insight  such 
aa  that  of  the  medisTal  artists  there 
would  be,  in  the  immobility  and 
grave  simplicity  of  the  Egyptian 
fonns,  mnch  that  would  charm 
their  sense  of  art.  Modified  by  the 
Gothic  spirit,  the  rigidity  of  Kpryp- 
tian  design  could  not  be  main- 
tained for  a  moment,  if  tliey  came 
in  contact  at  all.  So  much  of 
freedom  as  was  peculiar  to  the 
Gothic  forms  of  thought,  consti- 
tutes the  main  differences  between 
these  two  great  schools  of  art. 
That  thorough  recognition  of  tho 
immovable  pnnciples  of  design, 
which  was  inherent  to  the  Gothic 
artists,  induced  those  extraordinary 
ancestors  of  ours  to  develop  ideas 
of  posing  and  drapery,  in  which  the 
candid  o])8erver  cannot  refuse  to 
recognise  the  motives  of  tho  Gi  eek 
sculptors  at  their  best,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  the  Egj'ptian.s  blended  with 
elements  which  were  proper  to  the 
mediceval  period  only.  I  believe 
that,  apart  from  the  merely  techni- 
cal qiudities  which  are  pn>per  to 
either,  the  great  intellectual  schools 
of  art  (Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Gothic)  have  differed  in  wliat  consti- 
tuted the  highest  human  happiness 
and  expressed  those  differing?  roots 
of  inspiration — those  fundamental 
ideas — in  their  sculptures;  and  tliat 
the  logic  by  means  oi'  which  those 
diverse  notions  were  rendered  is  one 
and  the  same,  in  fact  that  without 
it  they  would  not  be  schools  of  art 
at  all,  however  grand  might  be  the 
power  of  some  of  their  members. 
The  prime  and  ultimate  idea  of  the 
Egyptian  was  perfect  rest  in  the 
enjoyment  of  virtue;  the  Greek 


sought  an  Elysium  in  which  mere 
repose  was  less  captivating ;  that  uf 
the  Goth  implied  eternal  activity 
and  compamonship :  hence  the 
figures  of  the  *  weepers,'  or  statu- 
ettes of  earthly  friends,  stood  aioBad 
the  ideal  Gothic  tomb;  the  dead  r&> 
appeared  above  the  sleeping  mono* 
mental  effigy  in  full  exercise  of  their 
human  privileges,  as  if  the  never- 
ceasing  exercise  of  ener^  waa  to 
them  hnfli  delight  and  virttio. 

This  idea  of  iiiotionlessncbs  slioulii 
be  taken  into   account  when  we 
consider  the  manner  in  which  the 
Egyptians  repi-esented  costume.  It 
is  obvious  that  they  treated  the 
garments  of  their  statues  merelj  HvS 
costume,  not  as  dn^ry.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  my  subject  is 
costume  in  sculpture,  not  drapen^ 
in  painting,  or  in  marble,  and  that 
I  wish  to  show  how  the  great 
schools  of  sculpture  never  shmTik 
from  being  faitlifnl  to  cos-fntrh  ,  hov>'- 
ever  littK'  that  particular  fomi  of 
it    which   came    to    their  luuiJs 
seemed  fit   for  sculpture,   as  we 
understand  tho  term.  Accordiugly, 
I  have  shown  that^  strange  to  us 
as  they  are,  some  of  the  least  pro- 
mising forms  of  dress  retain  the 
power  of  producing  noble  effect. 
We  have  found,  also,  ezampbs 
where  an  able  sculptor  gave  im- 
pressiveness  even  to  the  contour  of 
a  mummy.   It  is  not  costume,  thcTi, 
however  unapt  it  may  seem,  which 
prevents  a  sculptorfrom  heinggreat, 
hut  ratlier  that  if  he  be  able  he  will 
he  great  in  sj)ite  of  costume,  and 
possibly  by  means  of  it.    This  il 
because  that  secret  force  which  liai 
at  the  foimdataon  of  all  art — withoat 
which  art  is  naught — ^works  thus  tn 
the  &vour  of  wose  who  express 
thoughts  of  their  own,  untramnwlW 
by  traditions,  artificial  media^  and 


turai  character ;  it  Buliiciently  iliubtrutes  how  the  archaic  manner  of  treating  C06iaui« 
-WBB  retained  until  a  late  date,  though  influenced  by  that  feeling  which  delighted  in  tb» 
free  play  of  draperj, — see  the  bands  upon  the  che8t>  and  tiie  modelling  of  the  gsnnent, 
which  is  knotted  below  the  pape  of  this  statue. 
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laws.  The  proper  dress  of  these  yelloiis  power  of  modeUmg  and  ex- 
thoughts  is  the  oostome,  be  it  wig  quiaite  sense  of  beauty.  The  Egyp- 
or  be  it  bocrte,  be  it  utter  nakedness,    tinns  charactoristically  produced  «n* 

steel  armour,  or  voluminous  toga,    A/^/// and  coloured  tlioir  sunk  spncos, 
in  which  the  pcnlptor's  ideas  were    so  that  theii'  works  on  flat  surfaces 
naturally    or   habitually    clothed,    are.  for  the  most  part,  pictures  or 
Through  these,  and  these  only,  the    diagmms,  but  not  sculptures.  The 
artist's  mind  will  be  expressed.   If  ooane  sense  of  the  Bomsns  led 
-we  recognise  it  not  the  fault  is  ours,   them  to  betray  the  art  of  sculpture 
not  his.    The  common  language  of  as  it  was  practised  by  the  Greeks, 
bumam  sympathy  will,  if  our  minds    into  all  sorts  of  crude  follies  aud 
be  large  enough,  move  us  as  the    barbarisms,  the  chief  of  which,  so 
sculptor  designed  to  move  us.  Hence    far  as  this  matter  is  c;oucemed,  was 
it  is,  no  doubt,  that  our  modem    the  imitation  of  pictorial  eflecta  by 
sculptors,  who  are  trained  upon  the  those  insuffioieat  means  which  were 
antique  alone,  are  perpetually  at  at  the  command  of  the  sister  art, 
variance  with  the  requirements  of  and  her  consequent  humiliation.  It 
their  practice,  and  never  do  well ;    must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
while  those  schools  succeeded  which    Egyptian  artists  diid  not  attain  the 
went  to  nature,  or  what  was  nature    power  of  modelling  the  surfaces  of 
to  them — to  the  great  centre  of  in-    statues,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  they 
vention,  thought,  passion,  hope,  and   were  soaroelj^  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
l^uty.  the  Chreek  masters  of  the  second 

Why  the  Egyptians  did  not  treat   grade.  None  but  Phidias  and  his  as- 
their  oostnme  as  drapery  will,  we    sistant,  Alcamenes,  could  transcend 
think,  appear  by  refercTice  to  their    the  execution  of  some  Egyptian 
idea  of  god-liko  repose,  the  well  ima-    figures  of  the  best  time— e.g.,  the 
gincd  happiness  of  a  tropical  nation,    kneeling  statue  of  a  priest  in  dark 
as  apt  to  them  as  timt  of  a  ceaseless   syenite,  lifd  size,  whion.  is  numbered 
action  was  to  a  Gothic  one.  That  42,  and  came  from  Abydos  to  the 
thej  had  not  the  power  to  represent   British  Museum;  the  treatment  of 
figures  in  Tiolent  action  is  dis-    the  thighs,  knees,  and  legs  is  mar- 
proved  by  ample  evidence  from  bn.s-    vellous.    There  is  no  need  to  educe 
reliefs  and  pictures,  in  which  works    fui-ther  examples.    It  was  not  mere 
we  have  to  allow  for  nothing  mure    lack  of  ability  to  carve  living  figures 
than  that  ignorance  of  perspective    in  an  admirable  manner  that  pre- 
which  was  common  to  them  as  well  vented  the  Egyptians  from  giving 
as  the  Greeks,  an  ignorance  which,   an  air  of  motion  to  their  statues 
it  is  right  to  say,  was  compensated    and  variety  to  their  draperies ;  in 
in  the  practice  of  the  latter  by  loyal    obedience  to  a  great  and  vnhiahh' 
jwllierence  to  rules  of  representation    law  of  their  lesthetic  system,  which 
which  enabled  the  artist  to  produce    was  consistent  throughout,  they  did 
whatever  he  might  desii-e  in  a  per-    not  aim  at  these  results  in  statuary, 
fectly  reasonable  manner,  and,  at  although  in  their  pictured  diagrams, 
the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  ap-  they  acted  underless  constramt. 
propriate  cliaraoter  of  sculpture.      From  the  point  of  view  thus 
uto  the  nature  of  these  rules  it  is    assumed,   the  Fathers  of  DesigTi 
impossible  to  enter  here  :  suffice  it  to    were  undoubtedly  right  in  dealing 
f^Rv  that  bv  their  introduction  Greece    as  they  did  with  the  difficulty  of 
conferred  on  what  may  be  called    representing  drapery  in  motion ;  in 
the  science  of  the  arts,  an  inesti*   truth,  by  a  sort  of  masterly  inac- 
mable  benefit,  second  in  value  only  tivity,  they  did  not  deal  with  it  at 
to  that  which  was  due  to  her  msj>  all.  Thej  were  justified  in  doing 
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so,  Tjecause  the  limits  prescriVtcrl  hy 
ihoAV  nrf  ol)viated  it»s  emploviiicnt 
and  reiuUsi  t-il  the  cx|>ressioii  ol'  mo- 
tion needless.  Had  tlic  conditiou 
of  design  among  the  Kg^^tiana  been 
different,  "wq  cannot  doubt  for  a  mo« 
ment  that  they  would  bare  equalled 
the  GrcekK  in  the  expression  of 
actiN-ity.  Tlicre  was  no  lack  of  fer- 
tiHty  in  the  Xilotic  sronins  of  design ; 
as  the  inhniiy  ol'  ileeoralive  works, 
the  innumentble  pattems  whicdi 
were  produced,  surriye  to  testify. 
With  i^ese  notions  as  to  the  limits  of 
their  art,  it  would  liave  been  impro- 
per fi>r  the  Eg}i)tians  to  carvestetups 
whiehthey  intended  to  be  motionless, 
with  the  folded  draperies  which  are 
proper  to  subjects  wherein  motion 
IS  expressed  and  activity  desired. 
Thus,  not  only  arc  the  seated  genii 
of  the  place  at  perfect  rest,  benig- 
n  an  tl  y  on  1 1  ooki  n  «^  with  the  sn  me  on  I  m 
eternal  smile,  and  with  hands  plaeed 
palm  downwards  on  their  knees ; 
but  the  goddesses  who  stsnd  be- 
tween the  feet  of  Osiris  at  Ibsam* 
bnl  are  swathed  in  foldless  robes, 
not  draperies  in  the  artistic  sense 
of  til-'  word,  thatst  ein  time-moulded 
to  their  forms  from  breast  to  in- 
step, and  the  oidy  sign  of  action 
they  display  is  in  one  foot  being 
advanced  before  the  other  hj  less 
than  its  own  length.  Beyond  doubt, 
tiiis  was  done  by  the  sculptors  to 
express  life  and  stabiHty  at  once. 
Had  the  feet  hccii  put  toi/rthLT  as 
we  see  at  Tlu  ln  s  before  the  great 
iayade  of  the  ilamcsion,  no  life 
could  have  been  hinted  at;  as 
one  is  the  god  of  the  dead,  the 
others  are  the  goddesses  of  the  liv- 
ing. Both  examples,  be  it  borne  in 
mind,  are  intended  to  be  understood 
as  detached  from  the  mountain  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  enormous 
piers  in  the  other.  The  like  diSte^ 
rence  exists  between  the  figures  of 
the  active  goddesses  at  Ibsambul, 
and  the  seated  figures  of  the  god- 
Idng  beside  them. 

In  these  figui-es  tlie  sculptor  did 


not  slirink  fi*om  representing  the 
costume  of  his  time:  the  cfoddesse?? 
wear  tlieL""'  'rgeous  .sciiitillai  in<^'  liead- 
dres»6  that  covers  tlicii*  enormous 
manes  of  black  hair  and  spreads 
like  wings  on  either  side  of  their 
faces ;  they  grasp  in  each  of  their 
hands  the  staffs  of  their  functions. 
TImre  was  no  need  for  even  the 
slightest  indication  ol  i notion  to  \m 
imparted  to  their  figures ;  of  voli- 
tion, the  great  element  in  demand, 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  most 
subtly  rendei'ed  ^pression  of  the 
attitude.     A  tine  example  of  how 
mncli  the  sculptors  of  the  Antouine 
periixl  fl  it  the  spirit  of  such  figures 
as  these,  may  be  seen  in  that  scuij>- 
tnre  which  18  now  in  the  Vatican  and 
represents  Anttnous  in  an  attitude 
exactly  such  as  that  of  these  statues. 
The  attitude  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  represent  t  lie  net  of  walk- 
ing ;  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the 
attitude  is  meant  to  be  that  of  a 
living  atandiuij  iigui*e,  with  one  foot 
advanced  for  the  sake  of  stability 
and  vital  ezpressian.    A  human 
living  being  cannot  stand  with  the 
feet  close  tonrother,  that  is,  side  by 
side ;  aiul  this  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tors knew  better  than  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  ourselves. 

Let  us  trust  that  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  the  carefulness  of  the 
Egyptians  with  regard  to  costume 
in  sculpture ;  tlic  robes  on  the 
Lrrandest  statues  of  tlie  Lfods  iliey 
worshipped,  and  on  those  of  tlio 
kings  they  served,  were  such  as  were 
worn  by  the  class  nearest  to  those 
who  were  thus  elevated ;  the  priest 
appears  in  his  sacerdotal  garment^ 
the  soldier  ns  he  went  to  battle,  the 
woman  as  she  lived.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  with  this  |>eoplo  there 
was  no  recurring  to  uu  anterior 
school,  to  tradition,  and  to  history. 
We  ought  to  know  that  no  great 
work  was  ever  written  in  a  language 
that  was  dead ;  nor  can  any  great 
nrt  represent  a  mode  Avhich  has 
passed   away.    Nevertheless,  our 
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sculptors  stillcarveV©im8cs,Apollo!i, 
nymphs  and  fiuixis,  not  only  in  that 
tomb  of  the  arts,  Italy*  but  liere, 
where  there  is  not  even  the  memoTy 

of  lif'e  for  them. 

We  need  Bay  little  about  Mueh  a 
seliool  of  sculptarti — it*  ii  could  be 
called  such — as  the  Assyrians  and 
ChaldettDB  possessed :  great  in  de< 
csoratiTe  art,  the  scalpture-proper 
of  these  peoples  is  opposed  to  those 
principles  iinder  whieb  it  can  evc" 
ri«;e  to  si)lendour.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  very  practice  of  these  Asiatic 
Twsee  in  fbll  owing  loyally  what  they 
saw  before  them,  and  carving  men 
and  kings  in  the  habits  in  which 
they  lived,  has  cTubnvod  their  works 
with  imperishable  interest  for  us  ; 
by  this  praetiee  tbey  have  given  us 
a  series  of  pictures  of  inestimable 
valne,  the  most  complete  Tecords 
of  tiieir  gloiy  and  liTes.  Had  tbey, 
as    our   dUetianlt    are    so  fond 
of  doing,  devoted  fbeir  ability  to 
the  reproduction  or  ('(uitimintion  of 
an  earlier  school  of  Hcul))ture,  we 
might  indeed  have  discovered  the 
▼iews  of  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
dieana  with  reeard  to  tbe  sculptors 
of  the  Nile,  but  we  should  have 
known  little  or  nothing  about  tlio 
races  whose  myriads  were  st^ttled 
on  the  Tigris  and  the  l  Aipbrates. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  eostunie  of 
the  people  of  itself  makes  perfect 
drapery,  their  lives  fell  perfectly  in 
with  the  ideal  of  art ;  and  there  is 
little  more  to  be  done  than  to  add 
a  few  testimonies  of  the  prevalenee 
of  faithful  praetiee  in  seul]>tiire 
among  this  people,  and  the  benelit 
that  was  obtained  from  ii.  We 
bare  already  referred  to  the  snr- 
passinir  merits  of  th-  famons  group 
now  in  tlie  Elgin  Koom  at  the 
British  Musenm,  and  styled  '  The 
Fates.'  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  perfectly  loyal  man- 
ner of  treating  the  fabric  and  form 
of  a  dresa  tl^  appears  in  these 
fignrae;  the  material  is  thin  and 


light,  monlds  itself  perfectly  to 
the  limbs,  and  yet  leaves  not  even 
a  wrinkle  unacoonnted  for  by 
gravitation,  substance,  or  position. 

"NTotbincr  ean  be  mon*  prosaic  than 
the  jii-ofuund  care  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  this  seemingly  un- 
important matter  of  fidelity  to  the 
too  often  considered  bnmble  duty 
of  giving  things  as  they  are ;  yet 
every  scaiptor  Avill  tell  the  r^er 
that  our  estimate  of  i]\o  figures  is 
not  overcharged,  and  that  no  small 
part  of  their  merit  is  derived  from 
that  same  unslirinking  tidelity  which 
they  at  once  display  and  incnlcate. 
If  we  torn  from  them  to  another 
statue,  also  antique,  but  far  inferior 
in  vabu'.  tbe  truth  which  it  is  now 
endefiN ourcd  to  assert  will  be  made 
moi'e  ol)vious.    'J'liat  int'ci-iiu'  statue 
is  a  gigantic  figure  htyled    '  Tho 
Flora.     In  one  hand,  wbicb  is 
probably  restored,  is  a  boncb  of 
flowers  or  grain  ;  the  other  hand 
holds  up  tbe  skirts  of  the  dress. 
Tbe  student  who   is  accustomed 
to  consider  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  druperj',   sees   at  onco 
that  tbis  bnge  figure  is  not  so 
faithM  to  tho  laws  of  character, 
quantity,  and  gravitcation  as  it  sh(3uld 
be  ;  in  faet,  he  sees  that  thedrajx  ri(  s 
are  not  'Hceonnted  for,'  eitlier  iu  tho 
way  in  which  they  fall,  or  in  llie  way 
in  which  they  cling  to  the  limbs : 
the  mere  sbape  of  tbe  robe  is  right, 
doubtless ;  but  witbont  attention  to 
the  qualities  and  oonditionB  under 
which  the  robes  arc  worn,  the^'go  for 
little  in  art.    Hence  it  is  tluit  tho 
modem  costume  of  coat,  tionsers, 
and  waistcoat,  which  arc   by  no 
means  favourable  to  sculpture,  are 
made  much  less  so  by  false  and 
negligent  representation,  so  that  tbe 
spectator  who  looks  for  a  coat  sees 
nothing  better  than  bad  anat(miy 
badly  veiled,  great  bunch  deltoid 
muscles,    pectorals    like  pavinp-. 
stones,  and   tho   physique  of  a 
prize-fighter  attached  to  tbe  bead 
of  a  statesman ;  ancb  a  jumble  as 
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no  Greek  would  have  made,  under  native  coarseness  utterly  min  the 

peril  of  inextinguishable  laughter,  art  they  practised,  were  real  Greeks, 

if  nothing  worse.    Thus  far  with  who  wi'ought  as  men  always  work 

the  schools  of  antiquity  in  sculp-  in  captivity  and  degradation.  Cos- 

turc ;  I  consider  all  ibat  "wliieb  tome,  as  treated  by  the  inedia)yal, 

oan  properly  be  called  antique  to  Benaiflaanoe,  debaaed,  and  modem 

be  either  E^gyptian  or  Greek ;  the  sculptors,  we  shaJl  ooDsider  at  an 

Bomana,  when  they  did  not  by  their  early  opportimity. 
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LOBD  RUSSELL'S  LIFE  OF  FOX. 

f  I^HK  life  of  the  most  illustrious  nu'tluxl  for  one  wliose  cliief  object 

JL  of  Whig  statesmen  by  one  Nviio  is  to  tiud  fault ;  but  it  baa  always 

has  himself  been  for  so  luany  years  struck  us  as  a  very  uninteresting 

the  foremost  man  of  the  Whig  party,  species  of  reading.  Nor  do  we  intend 

aoght  to  be,  and  we  thidc  is,  a  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  life  of 

most  interesting  book.  Fox.    The  details,  as  far  as  could  be 

It  bears  indeed  on  the  face  of  it,  given  in  a  ma^^zinc,  arc  well  knov^-n, 

the  marks  of  not  havinpf  been  writ-  or  could  be  found  in  any  biog-raphical 

ten  bv  a  ]irofessed  literary  num.  dictionary;   and  it  would  require 

The  ai'rHii<4t'inent  is  that  of  an  auia-  the  pen  of  Macaulay  himself  to  give 

teur,  and  the  tstyle  is  somewhat  dij  life,  and  colour,  and  spirit,  to  such 

and  Vonnsl.   In  this  last  respecti  a  UrdV^e  view  of  so  familiar  a 

though  in  no  other,  it  seems  to  ns  career.    To  make  a  few  passing  re* 

to  resemble  the  history  which  Fox  mark.s  on  the  most  prominent  fe^a- 

himself  wrote,  of  tin >  re? of  James  turcs  of  Fox's  life,  is  the  modest 

IT.  F'  vx's  work  hat>  lu  pui'ts  the  same  tiusk  which  we  have  set  ourselves. 

riL'iiitv,  and  ho  mars  in  the  same  There  are  two  portions  of  that 

luauner  the  spirit  and  grace  of  his  life  about  which  pcuplo  seem  to 

narratiTe  by  too  precise  an  atten-  have  pretty  well  made  up  their 

tion  to  the  niceties  of  language,  minds — one,  in  which  the  verdict 

Lord  Macaulay  has  attributed  this,  of  posterity  is  in  his  favour,  and 

in  the  case  of  Fox,  to  his  too  great  the  other  in  which  it  is  against 

anxiety  to  avoid  the  opposite  laults  him^ — his  (^j)|>08ition  to  the  Anieri- 

of  looseness   and  conventionality  can  war,   and  his  coalition  with 

into  which  one  who  speaks  fre-  Lord  North, 

quently  in  Failiainent  is  likely  to  l^ow  we,  of  course,  concur  in  the 

feU.    The  fM^"^  cause  may  haye  main  with  the  verdict  of  posterity, 

operated  in  the  same  way  with  Yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  in  the 

Lord  Russell,  unrelieved  by  the  pas-  one  ease,  those  who  took  an  oppo- 

sionato  and  vigorous  ener^  which  site  imc  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for 

oeea-sionally   breaks    through    all  themselves,  and  that  in  the  other, 

trammels  in  the  pages  of  the  other,  his  conduct  might,  according  to  the 

These  trilling  defects  in  the  work  views  of  the  day,  be  to  a  certain 

before  us,  are,  however,  more  than  degree  excused. 

jpiuitk  up  for,  by  Lord  Russell's  P   tcrity  generally  takes  a  very 

own  strong  sense,  by  his  complete  deeided  view  of  a  thing.    In  its 

knowlethj-e  of  the  subject  in  hand,  jn<hj'Tnent  there  are  no  two  sides  to 

and  of  the  whole  principles  and  his-  a  ti[uestion,  or  rather  there  are  no 

tory  of  the  British  Constitution,  lights  and  shadows  thrown  upon 

and  by  the  warm  affection  and  ad-  either  side — all  is  pure  white,  or 

miration  for  his  hero  which  he  pure  black.    It  requires  a  strong- 

possesses,  and  without  which  no  effort  of  imagination  to  place  our* 

good  biography  was  ever  written.  selves  in  the  position  of  those  men 

It  is  n<it  our  intention  to  indulge  whoslowly,and  in  a  ]mz7,lcdmanner, 

in      \  tliwii^  Uke  a  minnte  verlial  made  out  the  problems  of  which  we 

.criticism  of  the  work  bufuru  us.    A  so  clearly  see  the  solutiou. 

t:ollection  of  extracts  in  small  prmt,  Let  us  by  such  an  effort  seek  to 

with  a  sneer  or  comment  tacked  on  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  poli* 

o  each,  is  very  useful  to  fill  up  ticians  of  the  days  ofthe  American 

Hjiaco  in  a  newspaper  during  the  war. 

dead  season,  and  is  a  veiy  good  We  were  undoubtedly  wrong  in 

YOL.  LXXV. — so.  CCCCXLVII.  D  1> 
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attempting  io  tax  the  Americans. 

Our  only  excuse  for  doing  so,  xms 
on  f}?o  ground  that  they  ought  to 
coDtribnte  to  their  own  defence ; 
and,  in  their  remonstrances,  they 
expressly  declared  that  ih^j  wanted 
no  defence  bnt  their  own  militia. 

But  when  the  quarrel  had  once 
hegnn,  when  we  had  been  defeated 
in  tho  field,  when  n  much  larger 
question  than  the  right  of  taxiition 
without  representation  was  raided, 
and  the  colonists  were  contented 
with  nothing  short  of  an  acknow* 
ledgment  of  their  indcpendMice,  it 
would  have  been  difficolt  for  aiuT 
Government  to  have  givr-T^  way  It 
r<M|inred  a  xevy  cnlarsjfod  and  iar- 
SL'ciug  mind  to  grasp  tliu  fact,  which 
to  us,  who  live  after  the  event,  is 
Bo  manifest^  that  not  only  the  colo- 
nies bat  the  mother  connlay  wonld 
be  better  for  the  aepamtiou ;  and 
that  a  temporar}*  wound  to  our 
pride  would  bo  more  tlian  com- 
pensated by  our  being  able  in  any 
future  emergency  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion more  ezclnsivel}^  upon  Euro- 
pean matters,  leaving  the  afiairs  of 
the  New  World  to  be  settled  by  a 
new  nation.  If  on  the  wings  of 
&ncy  we  transport  ourselves  back 
to  that  time,  we  fIkiU  .see  cause  to 
make  great  ullowauces  for  those 
who  were  for  carrying  on  the  war 
to  any  length,  and  at  any  cost, 
thongh  indeed  nothing  can  recon* 
cilc  us  to  the  imbecile  manner  in 
wTiicTi  that  war  was  conducted. 
Not  only,  however,  shall  M'e  nmko 
great  allowances  for  the  >\ar  party, 
but  our  admiration  of  the  deep  Avis- 
dom  and  statesmanlike  foresight  of 
those  who  early  in  the  struggle 
were  for  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pondonce  of  our  colonics  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

It  is  indeed  on  their  statesman- 
like foresight  that  the  Whi^s  of  all 
^mes  most  chiefly  rest  their  claim 
to  pre-eminence.  In  oratorical 
p(nver  the  two  parties  have  been  on 
the  whole  equally  balanced  ;  and  in 
administrative  ability  the  other  side 


has  perhaps  the  hest  of  it.  Manj 

of  the  greatest  measures,  such  as 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Free 
Ti*a(h%  were  actuaUy  carried  by  the 
Conservatives.  It  is  in  seeing  at 
the  time  what  the  majority  of  men 
only  came  to  see  long  afterwards, 
that  the  Whig  statesmen  con- 
spicuously shine;  and  in  none  of 
these  statesmen  is  this  quality  so 
remarkable  tus  in  the  great  man 
who.se  life  we  are  reviewing. 

With  regard  to  the  coalition  with 
liord  Nortii,  for  which  we  have 
said  that,  vioving  it  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  those 
dav-:,  some  excnse  mav  be  fonnd, 
we  must  remember  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  entire  agreement  of  all 
the  members  of  a  Cabinet  tu  stand 
hy  one  another  in  all  questions  was 
only  estahlished  very  lately.  From 
tile  retirement  of  Walpole  till  the 
prenuership  of  Lord  Xorth,  we 
have  frequent  instances  of  one 
member  of  a  Gov  ci  nment  actually 
opposing  in  i'urliamcnt  a  bill 
brought  in  by  another.  The  coali* 
tion,  therefiwe,  was  not  exaetlj 
what  wi'  should  now  call  by  that 
name.  Indeed,  so  great  a  question 
as  that  of  parliamentary  reform 
was  actually  left  open.  The  two 
parties  only  agreed  to  take  office 
together,  as  many  men  in  former 
times,  who  had  differed  as  widehr^ 
had  already  before  them  frequently 
done.  The  chief  mistake  has  been 
justly  pointed  out  by  Macaulay. 
The  coalition  was  not  cordially  en- 
tered into  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
either  party.  This  it  is  which 
chiefly  distix^nishea  this  coalition 
from  that  of  Lord  Grenville  in 
1 806,  which  few  people  have  ever 
blamed,  and  which  caused  it  to 
])rove  so  disastrous  to  the  Whig 

We  confess  that  wo  hesitate  in 
making  even  so  slight  a  defence  as 
this,  of  a  lin^  of  conduct  which  has 
been  so  generally  condemned;  all 

the  more  so  as  Lord  Russell  him- 
self has  passed  it  over  without  a 
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■isgle  excuse.  Bni  Lord  BoflieD 
seems  to  ns  to  admits  lind  even  ex* 
aggerate,  Fox's  error  here,  as  well 

as  "his  •nii??takcs  dnring  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  curly  part  of  Pitt's  ad- 
miiiistratiou,  mid  his  conduct  on 
the  Regency  Bill,  in  order  to  re- 
serve fdl  lus  enconniums  for  iSbid 
great  crisis  of  the  Fraudi  Heyolu* 
iion.  Fox's  language  and  be* 
havionr  dnrinq"  iliis  tt  rriblc  period, 
are  indeed  the  portion  of  his  caitjer 
on  which  the  attention  of  friends 
and  foes  may  well  be  fixed.  It  is 
here  that  the  Btatesmaolike  fore- 
thought which  we  have  claimed 
for  him  is  most  displayed ;  for  much 
of  what  he  said,  whicli  Avas  then 
coT'.sidered  extravagant,  would  now 
be  cujumon-place.  It  is  here  that 
the  indomitable  courage  of  the  man 
shmes  ont  conapicaously,  as  with 
firiend  after  friend  falling  away  from 
him.  (and  he  was  one  who  could 
feel  acutely  the  loss  of  a  frit  iul),  a 
mark  of  opprobrium  at  one  time  to 
the  isrvntev  part  of  the  nation, 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
he  stood  up  ] tight  after  night  and 
denounced  what  he  oonsideied  a 
&tal  and  foolish  policy.  It  was 
here,  on  the  otlic?-  hand,  that  in  the 
vehemence  of  dcljate,  or  in  sofiif 
hurriedly  soawlcd  private  letter, 
he  occasionally  let  fall  expressions 
'  which  his  admirers  must  over  regret, 
and  which,  wrested  from  their  con- 
text, have  ham  repeated  over  and 
over  again  till  the  present  day,  to 
brand  him  wit])  ihr  imputation  of 
being  deiieieii!  in  {)atriotism. 

Fox's  speechub  had  little  method 
and  no  prepai-ation.  Ho  depended 
for  his  inspiration  almost  entirely 
upon  the  arguments  snggested  to 
mm  by  listening  to  the  spooches  of 
his  opponents.  He  himself,  at  (lio 
time  of  his  quarrel  witli  f?nrke,  ac- 
Icnovvlrdircd  that  no  member  of  the 
House  was  more  apt  to  let  fall  ex- 
pressions which  were  rash  and  im- 
pnident  than  he  was.  We  are  fieac 
from  saying  that  if  a  man  chooses 
to  speak  without  preparation,  any 


hasty  wofds  whieh  he  lets  fidl  tati^y 

not  be  legitimately  made  nse  w 
against  him  in  parliamentary  waiv 
fare ;  but  at  this  distance  of  time, 
when  we  are  supposed  to  look  upon 
wurds  and  actions  more  as  a  judge 
than  as  a  counsel,  the  disposition 
and  habits  of  the  man  we  ttj 
should  sorely  be  taken  into  ao- 
oount. 

Apinin,  -with  regard  to  his  letters. 
It  has  nlways  struck  us  that  great 
care  slioiild  be  taken  in  pnblishinj^ 
the  letters  and  records  of  a  public 
man.  What  is  written  hastily,  or 
w  ith  a  particular  object,  and  spee- 
dily forgotten,  is  brought  up  as  a 
deliberate  opinion.  ^V1i(>n  men 
read  a  thinpT  published,  tlicy  forget 
that  it  was  never  meant  t<j  be  seen 
by  any  eye  but  that  of  a  private 
friend. 

More  harm  has  been  done  to 
great  men  by  their  own  letters  and 

diaries  than  by  any  abuse  of  their 
livinir  opj)on('nts.  How  often  do 
we  ior  a  moment  look  upon  the 
witty,  accomplished,  and  sensible 
Lord  Holland  as  a  frivolous  gossip ; 
or  npon  that  chivalrons,  doqnent^ 
hiirhly  cnltivated,  true  gentleman, 
Windham,  as  a  miserable  hypo- 
chondriac who  wasted  time  and 
thouLdits  in  re^fretting  that  he  went 
out  riding  instead  of  g«)ing  up  in  a 
balloon,  or  went  to  dimier  with 
one  man  instead  of  to  tea  with 
another. 

We  maintain  that  it  is  by  his 
actions  alone  that  a  public  man 
should  be  judged.  W  hat  were 
Fox's  actions  ?  His  (juarrel  with 
Shelbum  was,  thai  while  he  was 
for  granting  independence  uncondi- 
tionally to  America,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  oarty  on  the  war  with 
France,  and  wished  at  any  rate  for 
a  more  honourable  jx/ace  with  her. 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  tluj 
i'rench  war,  which  he  opposed,  he 
was  for  increasing  our  army,  and 
intimated  that  if  France  was  still 
of  the  same  encroaching  spirit  as  in 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  if  Hol- 
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llisid  called  upon  ns  to  resent  the 
openinp^  of  fhe  Scheldt,  avc  ting-ht 
liave  to  go  to  war,  and  wlieu  war 
was  declared,  he  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  supporting  the  Govem- 
ment  in  the  proBecutum  of  it.  He 
had  no  opportunity  of  directin*| 
public  affairs  till  1806,  and  if  ho 
then  shewed  himself  what  Sir  W. 
Scott  calls  *  a  Briton,'  it  was  not 
because  he  was  'dying,'  but  because 
it  was  for  the  first  time  since  1783, 
tiiat  he  was  placed  in  a  responsible 
position. 

On  the  whole  qnes^n  of  the  po- 
licy whicli  was,  and  w1iirl\  iiiirrVit 
have  lipen  hikt'ii  by  England  at  the 
ontbitak  of  the  French  revolution, 
we  must,  more  especially,  refer  the 
veader  to  the  work  of  Lord  Rnasell. 
He  sets  forth  the  M'hole  subject 
from  a  Whig  point  of  view  in  a 
most  -masterly  mnnncr.  Tlie  best 
part  of  tlie  whole  book  is,  we  think, 
the  last  part  of  the  second  volume, 
where  these  matters  are  particularly 
treated.  The  picture  which  is  there 
drawn  of  the  prond  and  nsefol  po- 
sition of  armed  mediation,  which 
under  a  conragfous  and  liberal 
minister  might  have  been  taken 
by  England,  is  a  verj^  fine  one. 
How  we  might  at  the  same  time 
have  forbidden  the  German  Powers 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  con- 
cems  of  France  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  compelled  the 
French  nation  to  keep  within  its 
own  limits,  under  ])ain  of  thro\ving 
the  whole  weight  of  our  active  iu- 
terferanoe  into  the  seals  against 
whichever  side  realised  to  listen  to 
what  we  recommended.  Thiswoold 
have  been,  indeed,  a  very  bold  course, 
but  we  think  a  successful  one,  for 
we  do  not  see  that  either  side  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  risk  our 
hostility,  in  addition  to  that  of  their 
other  foes. 

Whether  Fox  would  have  adopted 
this  course,  or  whether  any  states- 
man could  in  ETicr1:nid,  even  in 
those  days,  have  held  out  a  distinet 
threat  of  war  betbre  the  passions  of 


tho  nation  were  roused,  is  another 
question.  Certain  it  is  that  we  have 
drifted  into  niore  than  one  war, 
from  the  want  ui  a  distinct  declara- 
tion early  enough  in  the  dispute, 
that  war  would  undoobtedly  he  the 
consequence  of  a  porticnlar  line  of 
conduct. 

We  cannot  follow  Fox*  through 
his  hopeless  opposition  during  the 
following  years,  nor  will  we  pause 
with  our  author  to  contemplate  him 
among  his  flowers  and  nighiuigalee 
at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  with  his  Homer 
and  Ariosto^  happy  in  the  society  of 
the  woman  he  loved. 

Lord  Russell  does  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  passed  through  Parlia- 
ment during  the  reactionary  pani«s 
of  those  days;  but  we  confess  it 
rather  takes  our  breath  away,  when 
we  rend  that  a  man  persistinj^  in 
attendmg  a  public  meeting  which 
had  been  disapproved  of  by  two 
justices  of  the  peace  might  be 
punished  with  <2eaiA» 

At  length,  the  long  days  of  oppo» 
sition  are  over,  and  we  feel  that  the 
great  abilities  comparatively  wasted 
for  thirty  years  in  thwrn'tinir  nr.d 
denouneiuy  the  measures, suiueumes 
good,  but  oftcuer  bad,  of  other  men, 
may  be  more  immediately  enlisted 
in  the  senrice  of  the  country.  Bat 
it  is  too  late,  the  hand  of  death  is 
alrcady  upon  him — the  work  of  his 
life,  good  and  evil,  is  at  an  end. 

Fox*8  great  work  after  all,  that 
by  which  he  is  remembered,  and  by 
which  he  will  ibr  ever  have  a  name 
in  history,  was  one  to  which  he 
never  actually  set  himself,  and 
which  he  achieved  accidentally, 
rather  than  with  any  fixed  purpose. 
He  may  have  hastened  by  a  few 
years  the  close  of  the  American 
war  ;  but  be  failed  in  his  attempts 
either  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
France,  or  to  conduct  it  m  a  better 
manner.  His  notions  of  finance 
were,  according  to  our  modem 
ideas,  still  more  erroneous  than 
those  of  Pitt.   The  oppressive  mca- 
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siircR  of  the  ypiirs  1795  and  1796 
Welti  liardij  mitigated  by  ono  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  so  small  a 
minoril^,  and  it  was  leserred  for 

other  hsmds  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty,  and  to 
carry  parliamentary  reform.  What 
he  really  did,  was  to  reorganise 
the  Whi^  party,  and  to  infuse  8uch 
new  life  mto  it  that  it  has  lasted  to 
the  present  day. 

We  are  aware  that  his  unfortn- 
nate  eoalition  with  Lord  Xorth  was 
one  of  the  caii^fs  of  its  boiiio;  driven 
from  power  in  1783,  and  tbat  ho 
was  deserted  by  the  great  bulk  of 
his  followers  in  1794,  and  that 
from  then,  till  the  close  of  his  life, 
the  party  he  headed  was  not  large ; 
bnt  though  he  may  have  committed 
errors  occasionally  —  and,  oeen- 
sioiially  what  is  almost  as  bad  in  a 
leader,  wa^^  in  advance  of  his  age— - 
he  more  tlian  made  up  for  his  faults 
and  misfortunes  by  the  happy  power 
he  possessed  of  raUying  men  round 
him  as  fast  as  they  dispersed,  and 
by  tlie  dt  votion  he  inspired  amon^ 
his  followers.  Let  us  consider  the 
state  of  the  A\niig  party  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  II L 
Ohjectless,  spiritless,  and  cBvided 
into  many  factions,  its  memhers 
were  fallii  tr  apart  for  want  of  a 
leader.  The  one  great  man  of  the 
day  was  Chatham,  and  he  was  not 
a  WluLT.  Had  either  Newcastle,  or 
Grafton,  Bedford,  or  Grenville, 
possessed  tho  qualities  of  a  party 
chief,  the  whole  political  history  of 
the  times  might  have  been  different. 
Rockingham  was  upright  and  sen- 
sible, wealthy  and  well  born,  and  to 
be  the  latter  in  those  days  was  of 
greater  advantage  than  now ;  but 
he  w2iA  hampered  by  a  constitutional 
nenronsness,  and  an  utter  de&cien^ 
in  power  of  speaking. 

ft  was  not  every  able  man,  or 
even  every  great  statesman,  who 
couid  have  reorganised  the  party 
at  the  head  of  which  i  ox  placed 
himself.  We  doubt  whether  Pitt, 
with  all  his  genius,  could  haye  sue* 


ceeded—and  et.'ruuiii_v  i*itt'.s  viHues 
would  have  been  in  his  way,  while 
even  the  very  vices  of  Fox  assisted 
him. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  manners  of  those 
times  amonn;'  the  higher  and  more 
fashinnable  classes.  Every  diary 
that  IS  published  has  to  have  many 
passages  suppressed  ;  and  a  glance 
at  some  of  the  half^erascd  pages  in 
the  old  hotting  book  of  Brookes's, 
may  show  the  cnrions  not  only  how 
free  was  the  etrnversation  of  those 
tinu's  ainoiii^  the  foremost  men  of 
the  ihiy,  but  how  httle  the}' objected 
to  leaving  their  conversation  on 
record.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of 
tins,  among  the  most  profligate  men 
of  that  period,  there  existed  very 
often,  not  only  a  high  sense  of 
honour,  but  a  tenderness,  a  refine- 
ment— a  love  of  all  thin<i:s  noble 
and  beautiful— a  strong  feeling  ou 
many  points  of  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility  which,  now  that  open 
profligacy  is  so  much  rarer,  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  see  associated 
with  it. 

In  those  days,  too,  rank  itself 
had  certain  advantiiges,  however 
mean  the  family,  or  howeyer  dis- 
creditable the  means  hy  which  that 
rank  was  obtained.  Still  more 
advantageous  was  it  to  *  l)e  the 
fashion,'  that  expression  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  define. 

Fox,  therefore,  liad  much  in  liis 
favour  that  was  possessed  hy  fbw 
other  men  of  his  day.  In  his  fkults 
and  virtues,  he  was  the  representa- 
tive man  of  his  class.  lie  was  a 
favourite  in  every  club  and  drawing- 
room  in  London,  even  before  ho 
rose  very  high  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Then  there  was  his 
vehemence  of  disposition — ^his  never 
failing  holdness — his  extraordinary 
eloquence,  original  in  its  nature, 
and  from  its  xery  a]>|>efira?iee  of 
being  utterly  without  pi  tiiiuation, 
all  the  more  fitted  to  dazzle  a  class 
who  were  not  themselves  in  the 
habit  of  deep  and  continuous  study. 
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The  influence  of  Fox,  however,  his  conversation   had  a  peculiar 
among  his  own  contemporaries  was  charm.   He  had,  however,  passed  a 
of  slow  growth,  and  was  oontiinially  great  part  of      life  m  tiie  retire- 
being  Sirown  back  by  opposing  ment  of  a  oomparatiTelj  small  cir- 
influenoes.  It  was  amoi^  a  younger  clc,  and  had  the  disadvantage,  like 
generation,  those  who  were  enter-  Lord  Grey,  of  being  in  the  House 
inj!"  upon  life  when  he  was  quittin*^  of  Lords.     Tjord  Palmcrston  be- 
lt, that  liis  fascination  was  most  irro-  longed  to  the  nation  mther  than  to 
sistibly  exercised.   We  can  most  of  any  party ;  and  among  the  many 
us  remember  some  on  whom  the  estimable  and  some  gi*cat  quaUties 
spell  bad  fiJlen,  or  have  seen  its  of  the  anther  we  have  been  review* 
etects  when  transmitted  throngb  ing,  the  power  of  acquiring  a  wide* 
ihem  to  their  descendants.  spread  social  popularity  can  hardly 
Because  Fox  wore  a  bine  coat  be  numbered.     Indcoil   ho  seems 
and  a  bull'  waistcoat,  blue  and  bufli'  never  to  have  attcni])tcil  to  obtain 
became  the  Whig  colours,  and  old  it.    Ho  too,  with  all  liis  merits  and 
gentlemen  might  very  recently  have  all  his  faults,  is  drawing  towards 
been  seen  wearing  a  simitar  dress,  the  elose  of  Ms  career.   Who  is  to 
Tbe  books  ho  read,  the  poetry  he  succeed  him  ?   What  is  to  be  the 
admired,  attained  a  new  value.    In  future  position  of  the  Whig  party  ? 
politics,  the  definition  of  tbc  word  Is  thci*ft  still  to  be  a  Wliig  ])arty. 
Whig  was,  a  follower  ot  Cliarlcs  or  arc  we  enterin|r  upon  new  com- 
James  Fox  ;  and  now  that  his  niinit^  binations  in  wlilcli  old  names  and 
is  fading  from  memory,  his  party  old  watchwords  will  no  longer  iind 
seems  likely  to  fkde  with  it.    No  a  place  ?   This  is  a  very  wide  and 
subsequent   leader  has   attained  very  complicated  question — too 
anything  like  the  same  position,  much  so  to  be  entered  upon  at  tho 
Lord  Grey  was  too  reserved  and  fa<]^  end  of  wha^  was  only  intended 
exclusive.     Lord  Melbourne    in-  for  a  review,  C. 
deed  was  genial  and  open,  and 
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Bt  Frances  Powbr  Cobbe. 


A QUESTION  wIiiVli  meets  phi- 
lanthropists ami  statesmen  at 
every  turn  is  thisi :  Wlxat  ai*e  the 
boimds  of  their  re&peotiTe  pro- 
TincoB  P  What  is  it  that  the  State 
ought  to  do  towards  relieying  want^ 
refonning  crime,  anrl  cnrlng  dis- 
fnpe;  nnd  what  is  it  (liiii  Voluntary 
Charity  oul''1ii  to  accomplish  i^i 
these  works  r  When  we  have  de- 
cided what  each  can  do  best,  the 
fhrther  inquiry  presses  for  reply. 
How  are  the  two  to-  be  made  to  act 
iiarmoniously  ? 

Into  these  largo  qn'  s'iMns  we 
shall  not  presume  to  cuter.  There 
is,  however,  a  suburdiuate  and  very 
tlefinite  problem  which  it  seems 
that  the  recent  experience  of 
another  nation  has  in  a  degree 
helped  us  to  solve ;  namely :  What 
kind  of  voluntary  or<ranisation  ean 
best  aid  a  government  in  a  great 
national  work,  williont  at  the  same 
lime  hampering  it  Y  iiuw  can 
the  flexibiHty  and  enthnsiasm  of  a 
firae  philanthropic  agency  be  made 
to  supplement  the  stiffness  and  cold- 
ness of  routine  inseparable  from  the 
mechanism  of  a  great  State  enrnne? 

For  the  answer  to  these  lattei* 
questions  we  believe  wo  need  look 
no  farther  than  to  ^e  history  of 
the-  Umted  States  Sanitary  (x>m- 
miflsioni — a  voluntary  association 
whose  remarkable  success  must  be 
familiarly  known  to  onr  readers, 
but  whose  relation  to  the  American 
CJovermiient  and  wh(.>se  almost  per- 
fect machinery  are  well  worthy  of 
the  closer  stndy  of  English  phUan- 
thropista.  The  contrast  between 
the  Ot%in  of  this  Commission  and 
the  one  effort  in  onr  liistory  (the 
missioTi  of  the  nurses  to  the 
Crimea)  which  beai*>>  resemblance 
to  it,  is  very  painfully  striking. 
The  Americans,  beginning  in  time, 
and  nntrammeiled  by  official  ^red 


tape,'  achieved  a  magnificent  suc- 
cess ;  and  hencefortli  should  any 
great  uutional  calamity  befall  tliem, 
diey  will  know  in  a  moment  how 
to  renew  their  organisation,  and 
carry  on  tl  ame  work  of  benefi- 
cence. We  English,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  began  onr  Inljours  of 
mei'cy  when  it  was  already  half 
too  lute,  and  at  this  hour  if  a  simi- 
lar trial  were  to  be  repeated,  it  is 
mnch,  veiy  mnch,  to  be  donbted 
whether  all  the  horrors  of  those 
hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus,  those 
cruel  tmnspf»i'ts  of  the  Euxiiie,  that 
pestiferous  camp  at  Sebastopol,  and 
all  the  long  story  of  olhcial  blunders 
and  neglect,  would  not  bo  enacted 
over  again. 

It  is  surely  worth  our  while, 
now,  when  it  is  stiU  a  fresh  experi* 
cnre  to  lenm  somewhat  of  tlie  way 
in  which  a  2;i'eat  national  stru^ulo 
may  be  made;  as  little  j)ainful  as 
it  is  possible  to  be.  Tho  Crimean 
war,  indeed,  is  not  only  over  long 
ago,  bat  abready  strangely  forgotten. 
It  has  bequeathed  some  obscnre  po- 
litical results  among  the  complica- 
tions of  European  diplomacy,  and  it 
has  left  a  few  English  homes  where 
the  place  of  tho  dead  has  been  not 
oven  yet  closed  in  by  the  afteigrowth 
of  life  and  affection.  There  are  still 
a  few  lonely  graves  on  Cathcart*B 
Hill,  where  tho  rare  visitor  pauses 
and  says,  *  Ah,  I  remember  that 
name  ! '  But  this  is  all.  The  war 
which  once  hlled  ail  our  thoughts 
is  a  thing  of  the  past;  a  leaf  of 
history  \mich  we  have  read  and 
turned  over. 

Yet  the  lesson  of  tlmt  terriblo 
time  ought  not  to  be  wholly  for- 
gotten, nor  tho  contrast  which  our 
rashness  iuid  American  forethought 
pi*oduced  in  the  results  of  our  war 
and  theirs.  We  began  by  thinking 
it  was  the  business  of  onr  Govem- 
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ment  to  provide  all  things  needfhl 
for  our  soldiers,  to  take  all  the 
sanitary*  precautions  for  their  health 
which  science  might  dictate,  niul  to 
provide  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
hospitals,  amhnlances,  snr'^cou», 
nurses,  drugs,  linen,  all  and  evenr- 
thing  they  might  require.  We 
took  a  long  time  to  cUscover  that 
our  Ctevemment  either  could  not 
or  at  least  did  not,  half  or  even  a 
quarter  fultd  any  such  sn]>])o.sed 
ohhY'-ations  ;  and  then,  after  weep- 
ing and  storming,  and  at>kmg 
wildly,  *TFAot»  skaU  we  hangf* 
we  began  to  send  out  scores  of 
nurses  and  thousands  of  bales  of 
food  and  clothes  and  medicine  ;  the 
nnr?:es  barely  reachin^^  their  Avork 
till  half  the  airony  had  been  endured 
um-elievetl,  and  the  food  and  other 
objects  sent  for  the  sick  being  half 
destroyed  before  arrangements  were 
made  for  its  distribution.  It  was 
all  a  nightmare,  the  sort  of  night- 
mare out  of  whieli  the  Greeks  made 
Tartarus.  There  was  the  charity 
here  and  the  want  there,  and  a  tieet 
of  bliips  ior  ever  passing  from  us  to 
our  dying  friends,  but  what  we  sent 
them  never  reached  them.  What 
thoy  wanted  we  did  not  give  ;  what 
thev  received  they  did  not  w*ant. 

Very  ditierently — partly  warned 
by  onr  example,  partly  moved  by 
another  spirit — the  Americans  com- 
menced their  struggle.  While  Eng- 
land, boasting  of  her  thousand  wars, 
oast  her  soldiers  on  that  Crimean 
shore  almost  witb  tt"^  little  Ibre- 
thoiicrht  as  the  Euxine  cmt  its 
pebbles,  Anieriea,  which  scarcely 
knew  what  a  single  campaign  sig- 
nified,!  went  to  war  with  the  gravest 
sense  of  the  difficulties  ahead. 

As  Dr.  Bellows,  the  President  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  said  in 
hi«  ^|u>och  at  Philadelphia,  February 
24,  1S63: 


We  did  not  wait  until  tlic  horse  11  l^n 
stolon  b<  fi)r<»  vfv  locked  the  stable  iloor. 
We  did  not  appoint  a  commission  after  a 
yeu*  of  rerenpi  to  find  out  how  maoylirefl 
had  been  thrown  away  :  but  with  :i  spirit 
characteristic  of  American  forethought,  w<» 
selected  a  body  of  men  at  the  start,  before 
a  tingle  life  was  expoa^d,  to  anggeat  the 
nuians  of  pn-vpntinfr  any  needless  waste  of 
human  life  during  the  war.- .  •  We  asked. 
ouTSelves,  What  can  wa  do  to  help  th^ 
Gov(  niment  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  ?  We  foresaw  th«;re  would  l>e  a 
rush  of  philanthropic  men  and  women  to 
the  hospitiilH.  It  occurreil  to  us  then,  at 
'he  outset,  that  it  was  i!ii{>r,rtant  toomuitse 
this  b<  iieficeuco,  that  \\n  results  mi^t  b« 
refnilarly,  economically,  wisely*  and  kindlj 
utilised  for  the  good  of  all. — br,  Bdhw^s 
Speech,  p.  21. 

Dr.  Bellows  was  able,  at  the  end, 

to  boast  that — 

The  mortJiHty  of  onr  n^my  h:\s  ln^on  re- 
duced by  influences  which  iiave  been  ex- 
erted—Ood  knows  how,  we  tntst  in  aone 
degree  through  our  instrumentality, — to  six 
per  cent,  as  the  general  aventge  and  rule. 
Whether  this  be  due  to  the  beneficence  of 
the  GoTemment,  or  to  the  admirable  eom- 
Tniss:m*at,  or  to  the  al aindanci  i  f  dothinfr 
which  our  soldiers  have  ^>u.sses«ieil,  or 
whether  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  thevenatile 
and  self-protecting  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  or  to  the  favourableness  of  the 
climate,  or  to  the  efforts  of  the  Sanitarj' 
Commission — it  is  not  for  me  definitely  to 
say;  but  by  the  ble.ssinfr  of  Gotl  our  army 
...  is  the  healUiiest  army  by  far  Unit  has 
ererbeenin  the  field. — Spefch,  p,  19. 

Ttismri^^us  to  read  that  only  five 
days  after  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  war,  a  Soldiers'  Aid  Society 
was  regnlarlj  constitnted  by  the 
ladies  of  the  State  of  Ohio ;  and 
that  before  a  month  had  elapsed 
tlu-rp  wcro  hundreds  of  snch  asso- 
ciations scattered  all  over  the  loyal 
States.  These  societies  coalesced  in 
the  *  Women's  Central  Belief  Asso- 
ciation,* and  this,  again,  with  two 
largo  societies  of  gentlemen  w  hich 
had  the  same  objects  in  view.  The 
three  united  societies,  on  the  iSth 
May,  1 86 1,  deputed  their  repre- 


*  At  the  beginning  of  tlio  war  the  military  eetablishnient  of  tlie  United  StafcM 
amoimted  to  20,000  men,  and  for  these,  the  staff  of  150  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons 
was  sufficient.    (iSeo  speech  of  Dr.  Bellows,  Feb.  24,  1863.)   But  when  a  millton  of  ttoi- 
were  called  oat,  and  all  the  wotinds  and  diseases  of  war  entailed,  3,000  surgeons 
weie  not  enough. 
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seiitatives  to  treat  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  aa  to  the  moans  by 
which  they  could  most  offeotually 
oo-operate  with  the  Medical  Bnreaii 
of  the  War  Department.*  They 
asked  that  a  mixed  coTnmissioil, 
military  officers  and  m«'(Iiciil  mon, 
might  be  appointed  by  the  CJoveni- 
ment,  whose  duty  it  sliould  be  to 
organise  the  Yoliintary  aid  of  the 
nation  towards  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  army.  They 
rclcn  ed  to  the  commissiong  whii  h 
li;ul  followed  the  Cn'mean  aiul 
Indian  wars,  ainl  hud  broupclit  to 
light  the  vast  amount  of  sutieriiig 
needlessly  endured ;  and  they  begged 
that  in  this  case  the  organisation 
might  precede  the  war,  and  not 
follow  after  it.  They  suggested  the 
appointnieiit  of  cooks  and  nurses 
for  thu  nrniy,  and  stated  that  the 
*Womeu"a  Central  Association  of 
Kelief  stood  I'eady  to  undertake 
the  training  of  both  in  their  duties. 
The  Commission  asked  for  no  legal 
lowers  and  for  no  peonniaiy  remn- 
neration ;  only  for  a  recommen- 
datory order  to  ail  otlicers  to  further 
its  purposes ;  and  it  promised  to 
disband  if  experience  should  prove 
its  operations  embarrassing  to  the 
Cknremment. 

When  we  figure  to  oarselves  the 
manner  in  which  such  proposals  as 
these  would  be  met  bv  pretty  nearly 
every  Government  Board  in  Knur- 
land,  our  wonder  is  small  when  we 
read — ^*The  President  and  Secre> 
taiy  of  War  were  not  at  first  dis* 
posed  to  look  with  any  great  fovonr 
npon  this  plan,  which  they  regarded 
rather  as  a  seTitiTiiental  scheme  con- 
cocted by  ^voHien  and  clergymen 
than  as  one  likely  to  be  useful.*  The 
position  and  influence  of  some  of  its 
advocates,  and  the  request  of  the 
Acting  Stugeon-CreneraljfinallyprO' 
cured  a  retnctant  decision  in  its 
favour.  Be  it  said,  however,  that 
the  consent  thus  cautiously  given 


wa*i  soon  followed  by  the  most 
cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Ooyenunent,  and  that 
President  Linoohi,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  gave  the  Commission  his. 
•warmest  sympathy  and  assistance. 

On  the  9th  June,  1S61,  the  Com- 
mission was  created,  at  first  under 
the  long-winded  title  of  '  The  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  and  Adv^ice  in 
respect  of  the  Sanitaiy  Interests  of 
the  United  States  Forces,*  bat  soon 
assumed  it«  well  known  name  of 
the  *  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission.' The  President  was  the 
llev.  Henry  W.  iicUuwb,  D.D. ;  and 
with  him  were  iissociuted  at  first 
about  fiye  hundred  members  from 
differentpartsoftheconntry.  Among 
the  most  active  and  able  of  these 
were  the  Vice-President,  ^Ir.  A.  D. 
Baelie;  Mr.  Frederick  F^aw  Olmsted, 
nnth(»r  of  the  ('"f/",i  Kniuilnv  ;  ^V. 
11.  Van  liuren,  M.D.  ;  ^Ir.  C.  li. 
Agnew,  Dr.  S.  C.  Howe,  Mr.  J.  S, 
Kewboij,  Mr.  F.  Enapp,  and  Dr. 
Jmldns.  There  were  also  numerous 
gentlemen  and  ladies  having  other 
duties,  who,  on  ocea?;ion8  of  the 
great  battles,  ansAvered  to  the  sum- 
nioiiH  of  the  Commissjion,  and  has- 
tened to  the  field,  to  render  there 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power. 
Among  theselast,  and  present  during 
the  whole  war,  either  at  tlie  military 
hospitals  in  Washington  or  at  tho 
different  battle- iields,  was  the  well- 
known  eloquent  preacher  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Channing,  Chaplain  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The 
writer  gratefully  acknowledges  tho 
information  he  lias  afforded  for  the 
compilation  of  this  paper. 

Besides  these  gentlemen,  there 
were  also  hundreds  of  ladies  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Commission. 
Their  practice  nsoalljwas  to  hold 
separate  committees,  and  to  meet 
from  time  to  time  for  consultation 
with  the  committees  of  j^entlemen. 
Atn  on  g  these  lad  i  es  most  prominently 


>  S«o  for  thi»,  and  some  subsequent  informiition.  The  PhUanthropic  BemlU  0/  the 
War.    By  au  American  Citizen.   New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
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active  were  Mi's.  and  Miss  Scuyler, 
Mrs.  Holmes  (the  wife  of  the  charm- 
ing novelist  Wendell  Holmes),  Mrs. 
C.  li.  Lowell  (sister  of  the  poet), 
.Hifls  A.  W.  May,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoge, 
and  Mrs.  LiYermore  of  Chicago. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  these 
women  and  the  thousands  who 
worked  with  them  throughout  the 
country  presented  to  their  country, 
during  the  war,  clothing  and  food 
to  the  value  of  7,000,000  of  dollars, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  read  Avlmf 
Lincoln  said  of  them  at  the  opi'iniii: 
of  the  Sanitary  Fair  at  Washington : 

I  lirtvc  never  studied  the  arts  of  paying 
compliments  tf^  womcr.  :  but  I  must  say 
that  if  all  that  has  been  said  by  omtors 
and  poetg  in  praise  of  woTnen  were  applied 
to  the  women  of  America,  it  would  not  do 
them  justict*  for  their  coiniui  t  divririf:  tliis 
war.  I  will  close  by  saying  '  God  bless  the 
Women  of  America.'' 

The  Commission  once  in  exis- 
tence, commenced  >vitlumt  delay 
what  it  c'allod  its  *  advisory  func- 
tions,'  wliieli  consisted  in  the  pre- 
paration and  circulation  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  saiiitiiry  tracts. 
The  service  whioii  these  rendered 
to  the  soldiers  and  their  nurses  is 
said  to  have  been  considerable. 

The  next  step  was  fbr  the  agents 
of  the  Commission  to  visit  all  the 
camps,  and  report  on  their  needs : 
after  which  there  was  an  immediate 
effort  to  meet  them  with  the  proper 
supplies.  At  first  there  were  no 
mean^'  of  transport  at  the  disposal 
of  tlu'  Commission,  and  in  the 
earlier  batll(\s  much  sulferinrr  was 
caused  l)y  delay ;  but  as  soon  as 
possible  the  Commission  made  for 
itself  a  whole  system  of  communi- 
cation by  land  and  water,  wag- 
gons, ambniances,  raalroad-cars, 
steamboats,  all  fitted  n]p  with  Gpecial 
-view  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  In 
particalar,  the  railway  carriages 


and  steamers  intended  for  tho 
wounded  were  provided  with  ham- 
mocks suspended  by  elastic  cords, 
and  every  contrivance  which  could 
save  the  patients  the  pain  of  motioa. 
By  July  1863  each  oorpa  d^amee 
was  attended  by  its  special  sapetb- 
tendent  of  relief,  with  liis  fnll  CQm- 
plement  of  assistajiis  in  the  variou 
departments,  and  with  oomplele 
trains  of  waggons,  ambiikmoes,  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds. 

The  system,  which  had  iHK-onie 
Lci*4"antic  in   extent  of  operations, 
was  arranged  somewhat  as  foIll:)^^s. 
There  was  an  eastern  and  a  weiiiern 
branch,  with  central  committees  of 
gentlemen  for  each.    There  were 
sabordinate  committees,  generally 
one  of  ladies  and  one  of  gentkmss 
(often  joining  to  consult  togetber), 
in  nearly  every  town  throughout 
both  Eastern  and  Western  States. 
The  business  of  the  central  com- 
mittees was  to  organise  the  gcnemi 
action  of  the  associrition,  to  inl>;m 
the  local  commit  lees  of  I  be  supplifs 
needed,  and  to  forward  the  su}'V)lit^ 
so  obtained  to  their  ctwn  olhci:ilsat 
each  station  of  the  tumy.  When 
any  great  battle  occurred,  a  special 
call  was  made  for  volnnteers,  and 
such  men  and  women  as  offend 
themselves  were  sent  down  at  onee 
to  the  field,  and  told  off  to  the  duties 
of  charity  allotted  to  them.   At  aO 
times  there  was  a  continuous  sys- 
tem of  relief,  rising  out  of  every 
villa|[re  and  town  whc^re  the  woraen 
held  8e%vinc^  ]tariics,  })repai-ed  nrti- 
cles  of  food,  collected  bt)oks,  liiK'ii, 
money,  opened  l)azaars,  and  in  every 
way  made  up  supplies,  which  were 
forwarded  free  of  cost  by  the  rail- 
ways to  the  central  depdts,  and 
th^ce  distribnted  week  by  weA 
according  to  the  special  re^niie- 
ments  of  each  army.   As  a  wiMb 
has  assured  us,  *  The  arraoge- 


'  The  Sanitary  Commission,  jb.  zii.  New  York,  1864.  It  is  pleasajit  to  know  tiat 
the  xoagnificent  mcmnDont  to  be  erected  to  Fkerideut  Ltnoola  m  Washiitt^Mi,  at  ^ 
i*ost  of  50,000^.,  haa  been  entrusted  to  one  of  theae  '  vnmea  of  America,'  Min  Bmim^ 
Hoamer. 
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ments  were  us  nearly  perfect  as 
anythmg  human  might  be ;  and 
1^  the  end  of  the  war,  when  all  the 
TttQways  were  broken  down,  and 
tiie  supplies  could  no  more  be  so 
rapidly  forwarded,  it  was  nlmost 
miracalons  how  the  discovery  of 
unywaiif  "was  tiillowed  hv  its  irnnie- 
diate  rehef.'    Anecdotes  are  told  of 

thk  of  a  curious  kind.  On  one 
oocasion  (and  proving  very  remark* 
ably  the  use  of  so  ^exible  an  or- 
ganisation as  that  of  tlie  Commis- 
sion) it  is  mentioned  thnf  the  siini- 
tary  inspectors  ha\an<r  (IuLccuhI 
symptoms  of  scurvy  among  the 
troops  engaged  at  the  siege  of 
Yicksbitrg,  immediately  and  long 
before  any  Government  measures 
were  practicable,  the  (Commission 
sent  down  to  the  camp  immense 
stores  of  onions  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, whereby  the  disease  was  ar- 
rested at  once.  *  Potatoes  and  onions,' 
we  are  told  one  of  the  energetic  lady 
agents  of  the  Commission  declared, 
—'Potatoes  and  onions  cnptured 
Viclcshnrcr  '  Atrrdn,  when  the  nn- 
happy  starved  pris^ouers  wei*e  re- 
leased at  last  from  Anderson  ville, 
they  found  on  board  the  steamboats 
proyided  to  cany  them  home  only 
the  nsnal  soldiers'  rations  of  hard 
beef  and  salt  pork,  which  to  their 
weakened  systems  were  wholly  use- 
less. The  Saiiitarv  Conmiissiou 
ajxcTits  iiistnntlv  intervened  Avitli 
farma  and  various  delicacies  litted 
for  the  condition  of  the  sufferers. 
At  another  time  the  Commission 
constantly  engaged  for  weeks  to- 
gether a  car  on  the  railway  from 
Baltimore,  ■whercoTi  (with  duo  pro- 
vision of  ice)  stores  of  poultry, 
fresh  meat  and  fruit  were  broti^ht 
np  to  the  sufferers  in  the  hospital 
at  Washington  after  one  of  the 
great  battles,  and  when  their  con- 
dition rendered  sach  fresh  food 
specially  needful. 

The  principle  on  which  tlie  Com- 
mission seems  to  have  proceeded 


was,  '  never  to  find  a  want  of  any 
kind  without  striving  to  supply  it.* 
The  spirit  of  the  agents  was  rather 
that  en  brothers  and  sisters  looking 
after  beloved  rolativea^  than  any 
routine  of  charity,  which  we  should 
associate  with  the  idea  of  a  public 
institutio!!.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
sick  soldier  complaining  to  his  com- 
rade in  hospital  that  *■  alter  aU  he 
derived  no  benefit  from  iho  Sanitary 
Commissicm.*  The  fellow-soldier 
asked  the  complainant  to  look  first 
at  the  letters  on  his  clean  shirt, 
then  on  iho.se  on  tlie  pot  of  jelly  he 
was  eating,  the  bottle  of  wine  he 
had  been  dxinking,  the  book  he  had 
been  reading,  and  so  on,  till  he  was 
compelled  to  avow  that  all  his 
comforts  came  from  the  same 
source. 

Of  course  it  would  he  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  ail  the  diihculties  ol'  that 
vast  war  were  adequately  met,  either 
by  the  State  or  the  Commission. 
The  evils  were  far  beyond  the  powers 
of  both .  They  did  but  tUleviate  th  em 
so  fnr  as  time  and  human  activity 
permitted.  The  agonies  of  those 
dread  battle-fields  were  too  wide 
and  sudden  for  any  effectual  or  im- 
mediate relief.  The  general  amount 
of  disease  and  wounds  in  that  army 
of  nearly  a  million  men  reached  at 
one  time  almost  100,000  men  (in 
October  1862)  ;  and  to  su])posethat 
all  these  were  thoron<rhly  well  at- 
tended would  be  vain  indeed.'  We 
are  often  told  of  frightfnl  and  oyer- 
whehning  miseiy,  beyond  aJl  reach 
of  aid.  Still  the  Samtary  Commis- 
sion effected  a  ^cater  amount  of 
oT)orI  than  had  ever  before  been 
done  in  time  of  war :  and  tlu>  help 
that  its  agents  gave,  if  inadei^uate, 
was  never  wholly  missing,  No  camp, 
no  hospital,  no  field  of  battle,  was 
without  them,  and  their  waggons  of 
stores,  and  trains  of  nurses  and 
nssisfants. 

Jjet  us  try  to  <^ive  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  ramifications  iu  which 


I  The SemiUcrff  Camminiant  A  SJkdeh,  p.  43.   Boeton,  1863. 
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the  worlc  of  ibe  Commission  tinalljr  terrible  Libby  prison.    Tliev  were 

took  shiipo.  released  thciH-o  at  last,  but  not  till 

Thert?  was  lirst  the  original  'ad-  health  and  strength  were  broken  for 

visory  function  •/  the  examinntion  life.^ 

of  and  reporting  on  the  sanitary       Again,  a  great   task    -vvas  the 

condition  of  the  different  camps,  supply  of  extra  food  to  the  soldiers, 

and  the  difitribniion  of  thonsands  of  especially  of  fresh  vegetables,  as  in 

tracts  and  good  counsel.  thie  case  above  cited,  where  a  cai^ 

Next  came  the   supplying  of  of  onions  saved  an  outbreak  of 

medical  and  other  stores  to  the  sonrvj.  To  obtain  potatoes,  onions, 

hospitals  before  tlie  great  battles ;  carrots,  and  turnips  in  sufficient 

then,  afber  tliey  bad  taken  place,  quantities,  large  gardens  were  made 

the  gathering  up  of  the  wounded,  wherever  the  camps  were  stationary-, 

find,  in  cfeneml,  the  assistaiiee  in  all  and  planted  by  th»^  \\ i^cnt s  mth 

ways  f>f'  tlie  overtasked  State  Medi-  seeds  given  by  the  Commission, 
cal  Depai  tment,  \s  hose  3,000  sur-       Next,  it  was  resolved  to  ?mpply 

geons  and  1 5,000  imrses  far  from  the  troops  with  books  and  periodi- 

reached  the  necessities  of  the  case,  cals,  to  keep  them  as  much  as  pos- 

To  take  a  single  instance  of  the  way  sible  to  innocent  pursuits.  Itfirge 

this  work  was  carried  out.   After  donations  of  books  and  a  whole 

the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  upwards  circulating  Hbraiy  was  the  result, 

•of  twenty  thousand  men  were  left  Stationery  was  also  given  to  those 

upon  the  field.  Till  four  and  a  half  who  desired  to  write  to  their  friendiu 
months  aftenvards,  when  the  last      The  clothing  demand  was,  per- 

load  of  mutilated  men  were  carried  haps,  greatest  of  all,  and  the  par* 

away,  the  agents  of  the  Commission  chase  and  making  up  of  warm  vests 

laboured  on  the  spot  and  distributed  and  sorks,  and  ehnn![res  of  lira-n, 

enormous  stores  of  artieles  wliieh  becaiiie  the  prinei});d  luisiiiess  of  the 

the  charity  of  the  nation  i'orwarded  women's  *  Sewing  Circles'  throuirh- 

to  them  for  the  purpose,  to  the  value  out  the  ctmntry,  and  tlitir  eolleetinii 

of  15,000?.  sterling.'    The  horrors  and  distribution  the  task  of  the 

of  these  vast  fields  of  carnage  and  agents  of  the  Commission.  The  sort 

the  labours  of  the  agents  among  of  spirit  with  which  this  needle* 

the  dead  and  wounded,  were  re-  work  was  done  is  illustrated  by  an 

peated  again  and  again  throughout  anecdote  we  copy  from  the  book 

the  war.   These  labours  were  not  above  quoted, 
always  free  from  danger.    The  at-  one  of  th<*  monDtainoiui  counties  of 

tempts  to  carry  the  wounded  frc>!ii  the  North  lived  a  mother  an<i  daugh- 

the  field  continually  brought  the  t<?r.s  too  poor  to  obtain  hy  purolia.^r.  fhp 

agents  under  fire,  and  they  were  Sl'f^        'S^"?  hospital  doiiiiug. 

r        1-  ui   «   I  ^  1  •  Twelve  miles  distant  over  the  mountain 

always  liable  to  be  taken  prisoners         ^j^,  ^^^^  i„  ^j^;^  , 

on  tlieir  errands  i\\m\  cxiy  to  camp  relief  association.  "Porro'tvinpr  a  neizliHotir's 

and  eanip  to  city.    (J  11  one  oceasion,  horse,  either  the  inolhi  r  or  oxw  of  her  Jaugh* 

for  example,  two  of  them,  a  phvsi-  twreoun©  re^arly  every  fortnight  to  pro- 

-cian  and  a  clergynran,  were  con-  ;"^c  from  this  sodrtygaraienU  to nid^^ 

J     . .  1.  1  for  the  holdiers.    One  of  the  manasers  Of 

ductmg  some  waggons  of  hospit^         association  once  addressed  them  :  •  Y«i 

irtores,  when  they  were  surrounded  have  some  relative  in  the  war,  I  suppose?* 

W  C!onfederate troopSt  who  brought  'No,'  was  the  reply,  'not  nowsouronlf 

them  to  Lee's  head-quarters,  from  biotber  foil  at  Bali's  Blaill'* 
whence  they  were  dismissed  to  tiie      When  medicine,  food,  nursing, 

•  The  Sanitary  Cammisaion:  A  Narrative  qf  its  IVorUs  and  J^urpoics,^,  160.  Kew 
Torlc,  1864. 

-  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  were  Rev.  Mr.  Scanlonsnd  Dr.  SC&cdoimld. 

*  The  New  England  Branch  of  the  Sanitazy  Commission  during  the  first  tiro  yean  of 
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books,  and  clothing  had  been  sup-  twenty  thousand  <  hums,  :uul  although  forty 
plied  to  the  soldier  while  liviup,  it  ^^"^         ^^^^  winter,  the  pro«|M?ct 

appeared  that  the  work  of  burying  If  fC^!]"^  t'^l  'J'  ^"^ 

.■t'^  J    J  J       XI         1      11  t^o  hundred  new  ones  lure  rt- 

the  dead  decently  and  collecting  osiTed  ddly  whila  one  hundwd  are  irttlod. 

and  scndincr  to  surNnving  friends  the  — Btpart,  p.  lo. 

little  relics  lound  on  the  battle-fields, 

or  111  (jiunthcd  in  the  hospital,  was       Besides  all  these  regular  branches 

a  mutLcr  far  beyond  the  re8oui*ce8  of  the  Commission's  work,  there 

of  the  regular  sathorities.   Here,  soem  to  have  been  Tarious  other 

again,  the  Commission  intervened  oontrivanoes  for  helping  the  soldiers 

and  did  all  that  time  permitted  to  under  every  conlangencj.  Scattered 

inter  the  bodies  of  the  d^»d,  and  along  the  lines  of  march  were 

convoM'Tiir  t<>  their  «nrviving  rela-  twenty-five   Homes   and  Lodges, 

tions  such  accounts  as  might  be  where   they  could  rost  on  tlioir 

given,  and  such  objects  as  could  be  journeys  and  be  housed  and  boarded 

preserved.    This  work  led  to  ano-  free  of  cost.   In  one  of  these  lodges 

ther :  the  institution  by  a  lady,  not  ^  lune  weeks,  we  find  in  the  acconnt 

a  member  of  the  Association,  of  a  that  eleven  thousand  meals  were 

regular  Soldiers'  Inqniiy  Office  in  furnished,  and  an  average  of  more 

W-islungton,  where  jmYions  friends  than  two  thousand  soldiens  wore 

mir^ht  learn  all  that  was  to  be  sheltered    everj'    night.  Other 

learned  of  the  missing  and  the  homes  again  were  opened  for  the 

dead.   This  same  lady  (Bosa  Bar-  nurses  of  the  military  hospitals, 

ton,  of  Worcester)  was  at  a  later  and  for  women  oominff  from  dis* 

period  sent  down  hy  Government  to  tant  places  to  see  side  relatives. 

Andersonville  with  a  ship-load  of  Again  there  were  people  appointed 
head-boards  and  a  stiifff^f  nsRistants,         the  Commission  to  arrange  for 

to  place   decent   memorials   over  through-tickets  on  tlic  railways  and 

every  grave  which  could  be  identi-  steam- boats,  to  push  on  the  invalid 

tied.  soldiers  on  their  return  home,  and 

The  care  of  the  Commission  ez-  to  save  them  from  delavs  and 

tended  even  beyond  the  graves  of  *  sharks,'  which  last,  hy  the  way, 

the  soldiers,  and  was  exerted  to  ob-  from  the  care  taken  to  guard  against 

tain  for  their  fnTnilies,  fm?  of  cost  them,  seem  to  have  been  a  tormi- 

or  trouble,  snrli  ari-ears  of  pay  and  dable  band. 

such  pensions  us  they  might  inherit.       Again,  there  were  the  miserahle 

Another  branch  agency  assisted  the  famished  prisoners  in  Andei  sonvilio 
soldiera    themseh^es    when   dis*         ^  labby  prisons,  and  to  these, 

charged,  to  obtain  their  pensions  whenever  it  was  possible,  the  Conv 

qnickly  and  without  expense.  Some  niission  forMm  led  supplies.  We 

idea  of  the  scale  of  these  affairs  in  have  all  heard  of  tlie  cruelty  where- 

America  in  1862,  may  be  formed  with  tliese  supplies  Avere  so  often 

from  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  8ani-  kept  from  the  starvinLC   men  for 

tary  CommissioD,  where  it  is  stated  whom  they  were  destined.    As  to 

that —  the  Confederate  prisoners,  such  of 

In  the  Second  Auditor'*  office,  to  which  WOunded 

claims  for  aman  and  bounties  were  passed  into  the  hospitals,  Were  there 

Uougbt,  them  are  now  acetumilated  at  least  treated  by  the  Commission  precisely 

the  war  contributed  45,500  shirts,  drawers,  and  other  garaients.  One  old  hidy  of  eiRhty- 
fire  knitted  191  pairs  of  sodu  for  her  share  of  the  work.  See  Sanitary  Ci/mmL*siun 
liuUeiin,  ToL  i.  no.  1 3. 

One  of  thp  rhiff  moilcc  of  'Tillectinpr  mon^'y  for  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  by  the 
Fairs  (or,  as  wo  should  caU  Uif-m,  bazaars;  held  at  the  chief  cities.  Some  of  them  pro- 
duced enomovu  Bunw. 
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the  same  as  the  FedeniLs.  No  diffe- 
rence vvliatuvcr  "\v  ni>  inadu  iu  the  dis- 
tributioii  of  stores  to  ou©  or  the 
other.  A  lady  engaged  in  ihe  hos- 
pital service  after  Gettysburg,  thus 
simplj  described  the  feelings  of  the 
members  of  tiie  Commission  on  this 
subject^  in  a  private  letter  to  a 
firiend: 

Yov  iHIl  not,  I  am  sure,  regret  that 
these  inos*t  wretched  men.  thfsf*  »^nomiVs 
•sick  and  in  prison,'  were  l»eij)ed  aud  carud 
for  through  your  supplies ;  though  cer- 
tainly they  wore  not  in  your  minas  irheo 

you  jmcked  your  Imrrds  and  Imixo^  

It  was  curious  to  tSfc  amoii^  'lur  xvorkers  at 
tho  lodge,  the  disguht  and  horror  felt  for 
rebeU  giving  pUce  to  the  kindest  feelings 
for  wounded  men,^ 

Again,  there  was  the  navy  to  beas- 
sisted,  and  a  branch  of  smaller  work 
by  the  Commission,  undertaken  to 
oonyej  to  the  gmiboats  and  other 
Tessels  the  same  fresh  stores  and 
hospital  appliances  as  to  the  army. 
The  blockading  squ:idi*on  atClmrles- 
ton  was  thus  specially  ai^sistt'd. 

A  wholo  dopartnicMit  ol'  ilic  work 
of  the  Cuinmission  to  which  we  have 
alreiiJy  lererrcd,  was  the  transport 
service.  'For  the  conyoyance  without 
needless  pain  of  the  wounded,  the 
Commission  fitted  up  ambulances 
and  river  steam-boats  with  every 
appliance,  and  kept  them  in  instant 
service  wherever  they  were  needed/'^ 

Such  in  brief  was  the  work  of  the 
American  Sanitary  Commis^s'ion,  a 
work  whicli  began  simultaneously 
witli  the  war,  and  is  now  beincr  con- 
cluded hv  the  obtainincr  of  pensioiiK 
and  bounties  for  soldiei-s  and  their 
widows,  and  the  facilitating  the  iinal 
return  to  their  homes  of  those  dis- 
charged from  the  hospitals.  A 
natural  pride  seems  to  have  been 
felt  in  bestowing  a  parting  kindness 
in  the  shape  of  meals  at  starting  to 
the  disbanded  regiments  leaving 
Washington  in  the  triumph  of  vic- 
tor). 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this 


immense  w  nk  was  mainly  done 
gratuitously  ;  that  men  and  women 
with  brains  and  activity  enough  to 
cany  it  out  in  such  pezfectum,  took 
from  their  professions  and  amiias- 
ments  the  time  needed  for  sndi 
toil,  claiming  no  rennnertttion  of 
any  sort.  Even  the  servants  of  tlia 
Commission  employed  in  the  trans- 
port and  other  business  worked  for 
the  most  moderate  waives.  A2raiE«?t 
all  the  ugly  stories  of  political  and 
mercantile  corruption  told  us  of 
America,  let  us  at  all  evi  iits  set  in 
remembrance  that,  so  far  as  it  ii 
kno^vn  or  even  suspected,  the  enor- 
mous machinery  of  the  SantlaiT 
Conmiiasion  waji  worked  wim 
clean  hands  without  even  the  ac- 
cusation of  a  job.  The  oollcction 
and  distribution  under  peculiarljr 
complicated  and  difficult  circum- 
stances, of  goods  and  money  equal 
to  upwards  of  2,000,000/.  sterling, 
with  a  cost  of  inainujonciit  af  h\^^ 
than  thrpp  per  cent,  op  lie  I'-ii'dt, 
may  be  held  to  be  a  phenomenon  of 
which  sundry  relisions  and  philiui- 
thropic  societies  nearer  home  would 
do  well  to  make  note. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  was  not 
quite  alone  in  its  labours,  nor  woold 
it  be  fair  to  withhold  credit  to  some 
minor  societies  which  acted  in 
friendly  co-operationwith  it,  though 
under  different  auspices.  Chief 
among  these  w*as  '  The  Christian 
Association.'  desicmed  at  iii-si  exelu- 
sively  to  aii'nrd  sjiiritual  aid  to  the 
sick  and  dying;  very  soon  htowvcT 
its  agents  were  inevitably  led  to 
bind  the  wounds  of  the  body  before 
attending  to  those  of  the  sooL 
Strange  to  say  no  religious  jealonij 
of  differing  sects  seems,  from  first  to 
last^  to  have  interfered  with  the  har- 
mony of  charitable  efforts.  Tbe 
Sanitasy  Commission  was  composed 
of  men  of  all  denominations,  and 
they  were  apparently  all  too  busy 
to  attend  to  those  theological  diTe^ 


*  V/ircc  IVf'f'k.'''  at  ftrffi/shny/h.  p.  85.  New  York,  1863, 
-  See  Hospital  Traiu^poriit :  A  Memoir.    Boston,  1863.' 
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ptucies    wliich    genenilly  set  OUT 
Priests  and  Levites  quarrelling  over 
the  half*  dead  man  till  some  heretical 
Samaritaii  takes  him  to  the  inn. 
There  were  also  afew  LadieB*  Sod* 
dies  wbioh  did  not  affiliate  them- 
selves  to  tiie  Sanitary'  Commission  ; 
chief  amonir  tlu>m,  tbo  Iiadies'  Aid 
Soeiefy  of  Philadelpfaiai  whoso  se- 
cretary, Mrs.  Harris,  expended  in 
the  first  vonr  money  and  snp]>lie8 
to  flu-  :iTiinunt  of  200,000  dollars. 
The  jil:u-c  taken  by  women  in  tho 
whole  work  is  indeed  very  reniai  k- 
able.    Both  the  volunteer  Coininis- 
sion  and  the  Grovernment  Senate 
fnm  the  first  welcomed  their  aid. 
The  well  known  philanthropist^ 
Hiss  B.  L.  Dix,  was  earlj  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  the 
office  of  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Nurses  of  Military  Hospitals  in 
the  United   States.     Among  the 
h'Tcrjjtlariiy    hei'oes    and  hemincs, 
aIio  hovpTTd  uTDnnd  tlir  army  of 
charity,  may  be  reekouedalso  a  li'cn- 
tlf  man  and  bin  adopted  daugbl*3r 
(Mr.  F:iy  and  Miss  Gilson),  who 
duriiig  the  entire  war  followed  one 
csmp  or  another,  having  their  own 
waggons  and  tents,  and  a  largo 
GOMong  apparatus  and  store  of  good 
things,  which  the  yonng  lady  her- 
self distributed,  day  and  night,  to 
those  in  need  of  them.   Mr.  Chan- 
ning  descrnics  lior,  as  he  saw  ber, 
seeming  too  fragile  for  anything  but 
the   life  of  a  di-a wing-room,  T;in 
stAndini^  in  the  midst  of  the  eam|». 
siiiiil  \\vv  eaiiidrons  of  iiot  bou])  :ind 
j'uneL,  cheering  everybody  by  her 
courage  and  spiritH.    It  was  to  an- 
other snch  woman  that  the  poor 
aoldier  she  was  norsing  made  the 
mnsrk,  '  When  yon  get  to  the  gate 
of  heaven  they  won't  a«A;  y<m  for  a 

'eountemgn — they'll  let  yon  right 

inl ' 

Besides  all  these,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  each  State  of  the 
tTniAn  sent  to  tlie  war  agents  to 

l«»llou'  its  own  rcLfimentR,  and  sup- 
j'ly  their  necessities  ix&  might  prove 
Uesirable. 
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The  lesson  of  this  errand  achieve, 
ment  ul  Anierican  piulaniliropy  is 
not  &r  to  seek.  It  has  demonstrated 
beyond  a  donbt  that,  alongside  of  a 
great  State  department  and  in  entire 
harmony  therewith,  vohmtaiy  cha* 
rity  may  have  an  immense  sphere  and 
may  effect  incaleulablo  good.  The 
cause,  among  all  others,  to  which  we 
must  most  attribute  the  success  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,   \h  the 
^ood  sense  wherewith  its  leaders 
took  and  kept,  fr  om  first  to  last,  the 
rii^ht  attitude  toward.s  the  United 
States  Government,  namely,  that 
of  a  stqtpleiiit  utarij  aycucy.  Instead 
of  attempting  any  snch  alliance,  we 
in  England  have  always  (>vith  the 
single  exception  of  the  Crimean 
hospitals)  xatiier  tended  to  keep 
the  tw^o  lines  of  .State  action  and 
voluntary  action  as  far  apart  as 
possible.    Our  efforts  for  the  future 
must  bo  to  discover  how  they  may 
best  work  topT'ther,    Nor  onjrht  wo 
to  require  so  tremendous  a  trial  as 
the  American  Avar  to  show  us  how 
needful  is  sueb  an  alliance.  Every- 
where through  our  reformaLuiies, 
our  schools,  oar  workhouses,  our 
sanitaxy  movements  and  efforts  to 
improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
the  same  want  of  the  double  help 
is  ob\dous.    Things  done  wholly  by 
the  State  lack  elements  of  flexi- 
bility, of  tenderness,  of  ])prsonul 
human  interest,  \rithout  winch  the 
mnninLrlv  devised  sehomcs  of  the 
riiost   l)euevoli'Ht    law  mnkers  !ire 
but  half  effieneiouH.    Anil,  on  t!i(> 
other   hand,    priNiite    charily  im- 
assi.sted   by  the   State   too  <itin 
hibours  all  in  vain,  feebly  assuaging 
symptoms  of  the  social  disease, 
which  nothing  but  the  sharp  knife 
of  legal  enactments  can  extirpate. 
Let  ns  for  a  moment  glance  at  some 
of  these  things  as  they  now  stand 
in  England : 

I.  Reformatories  and  schools  of 
all  kin<ls  have,  more  tl>;in  anv  otlu  r 
institutions,  united  .State  fonndii- 
tiuns  (or  grants  in  aid)  and  dii-ee- 
tion,  with  a  liberal  admi.ssion  of 
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Tohinfarv  work.  Who  that  knows 
aii^ihiii^-  of  the  matter  does  not 
know  t£At  it  in  precisely  tboae  re* 
formatories  where  the  Toluntary 
iiystem  has  largest  scope,  that  the 
criminals  are  best  reclaimed;  and 
that  the  schools  of  the  poor,  where 
private  patrons  ^nait,  are  those 
"whoro  the  pjreatest  animation  per- 
vades teac]iL'i*s  and  pupils  ? 

2.  Penitentiaries,  on  the  otlier 
Imnd,  have  been  left  ahnost  wholly 
to  voluntary  charity,  and  the  resnlt 
is  that,  with  the  ntmost  devotion, 
the  [)atrons  fail  to  accomplish  any 
work  commensiirate  with  the  need. 
It  may  be  gravely  questioRed,  also, 
whether  the  rigid  and  ahnost  penal 
systems  for  the  government  of  sach 
institutions  which  have  suggested 
themselves  to  the  ladies  and  clergy- 
men by  whom  they  are  commonly 
directed,  lx»  ariji:hmg  like  so  wise 
as  tlu'  larger  and  kinder  treatment, 
combined  with  Ic^ral  authority, 
which,  beyond  a  doubt,  would  cha- 
racti'rise  the  regulations  of  statesmen 
and  men  of  the  world. 

3.  In  Sanitary  Reform  the  State 
has  done  mneh  in  England  of  late 
years,  end  the  visitation  of  cholera 
nas  produced  a  tolerably  cordial  co- 
operation between  volunteers  and 
oi&cials.  But  not  till  the  State 
undertakes  the  Hrrcnlean  task  of 
cleansing  thoTOUghi}'  the  slums  of 
the  great  cities,  and  rehnildinir  the 
dwellings  of  the  ])(  or  oui  of  loans 
of  national  money,  not  till  there  re- 
mains no  single  un purified  hot-bed 
of  disease  in  the  lantl,  can  the  Avork 
of  the  State  be  complete.  Volun- 
tary charity,  like  Miss  Ckmtts's,  or 
Mr.  Peabody's  or  Alderman  Water- 
low's  model  lodging  honses,  can 
supply  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of 
went;  and  if  we  wait  till  pnvate 
enterprise  or  private  charity  bny  np 
all  the  slums  of  Lnndon  alone,  and 
build  on  tlieir  site  tit  dwellings  for 
haman  health  and  decency,  we  may 


wait  till  prenerutiunB  have  died  in 
niiiiery  and  squalor,  and  pestilence 
after  pestilence  has  ravaged  the 
land.   The  approaching  session  ii  to 
see  the  reintrodnction  of  tiie  *BiU 
for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Working  CiMses,'  ^  a  BiU  which 
could  not  be  carried  last  stunmer, 
though  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed 
to  support  it,  because  it  trenched 
on  interests  '  re.'ifed  '  in  those  iVm) 
dens  of  disease.    Let  us  hoix^  that 
at  this  next  attempt  the  Bill  ^ill 
find  friends  enough  in  tamest  to 
force    its   acceptimce.     But,  uu- 
happily,  what  Morality  is  to  pulpit 
teaching,  ikaii  social  and  sanitvy 
measnres  are  to  parliamentary  legis- 
lation.  A  theoloffioal  enor,  how* 
ever  minnte,  is  ferreted  oat  and 
hunted    to    the    death    by  ear 
clergy;  a  moral  dishonesty,  such 
as  those  practices  of  bribery,  fa]«*' 
weights  and  adulterations,  wliicli 
are  the  disgrace  of  the  land,  mri'l} 
receives  from  them  a  word  of  con- 
demnation.   Just  so,  a  question  of 
political  influence,  of  the  grant  or 
denial  of  the  franchise  to  possessors 
of  five  pounds  more  or  less  of  pro- 
perty, caoses  a  t^irmotl  to  make  &e 
walls  of  St.  Stephen's  rock,  and 
transfers  the  Government  of  Bug' 
land  from  one  party  to  aaothsr. 
Bat  the  question  of  sanitary  and 
social  reform, — of  the  purification 
physically  and  monilly  of  the  livt*? 
of  hundreds  of    thousantls  ot  thd 
jieople, — this  question   haixlly  n"- 
received  the  attention  of  a  day  iu 
Parliament,  anci  ^viw  postponed  for 
a  session  from  opposition,  wludi 
the  least  earnestness  expressed  I7 
the  nation  or  the  press  would  bsve 
immediately  overcome. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  Workhonaes 
to  afford  the  most  effective  instances 
of  the  need  of  a  coalition  between 
the  State  and  voluntary  cliariry. 
The  existing  Poor  Law  is  prt>l)al>]y. 
on  the  whole,  as  sagaciously  inmed 


'  8ec  Frasers  Marjazinc  for  JaDwuy  i866.  Article  on  *  The  Indigent  Class:  their 
^'cbools  and  Dwellings.' 
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a  measure  as  might  be  named :  bat  perienoe  of  volmitaiy  kindnoss  from 

its  Betaal  results  have  involved  visitors.   Tear  by  year  this  Society 

enormous  su£fermg.    And  why?  went  on  publishing  a  jonmal  calling 

Surely  in  a  great  degree  because,  attention  to  one   stupid  blunder, 
dealincrwith  charity,  it  has  dealt  with  one  cruel  neglect  after  another,  anrl 
it  sok'ly  as  a  Suite  power,  and  not  through  every  channel  opened  to 
as  a  voluntary  expression  of  humuii  its   editor  (the   sccreUtry  of  the 
sympathy,  and  because  it  has  lacked  society,  Miss  Louisa  Twining)  call- 
all  the  flexibility  of  arrangement^  ing  public  attention  to  the  real  state 
all  the  insight  of  sympathy  be-  of  the  case.     But  the  Society, 
longing  to  a  voluntary  system.    Of  though  numbering    many  digni- 
conrse  a  system  radiejtlly  volunt^ny  taries  of  Churcli  and  State  among 
(liku  the  monastic  chanty  of  the  its  patrons,    hiul  ^\o  countenauco 
Middle  Ages)  would  have  been  far  from  the  department  of  the  State 
worse.    For  all  purposes  of  solidity  on  whoso  province  it  touched,  no 
and  strength  the  lx>ny  skeleton  of  recognition  snch  as  the  Medical 
such  a  national  institataon  should  Bureau  of  the  United  States  so 
be  as  firm  as  the  State  law  can  gladly  gave  to  the  Sanitary  Corn- 
make  it.    Bat  over  these  dry  hones  mission.    The  consequence  was  that 
(as  one  of  the  iVainers  of  the  Poor  beyond  the  narrow  marprin  fif  the 
I/aw  has  said)  the  flesh  and  hlood  workhouses  to  which  the  nieiuhers 
uf  warm  free  charity  shonld  clothe  obtained  admission,  they  laboured 
the  whole,  else  is  it  bat  a  grim  and  in  vain  ;  nay,  even  in  these,  from 
hideous  image.  The  jealon^  of  the  fear  of  giving  offence  and  being  ex* 
Boards  of  Guardians,  the  red-tape  eluded  by  the  guardians,  they  did 
spirit  which  so  long  pervaded  the  not  half  accomplish  the  good  they 
Poor-Law  Board,  these  have  in  a  could  otherwise  have  done.    Tn  a 
great   mexsuro    debarred    private  word,  they  worked  on  saj[tcrance^ 
charity  from  entrance  on  a  sphere  instead  of  on  the  footing  of  recog- 
of  work,  in  itself  fiv  from  attractive,  nised  allies.   Then,  at  last,  when  a 
The  Workhonse  Visiting  Sodefy,  few  oases  happened  to  come  before 
one  of  the  most  wisely  designed  and  the  public  (cast  .s  such  as  every 
freelyworked  charitable  associations  member  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting 
in   England,    has    effected,    after  Society  knew  of  familiarly),  there 
years  (}f  eff  ort  and  conciliation,  the  was  a  great  outcry,  and  the /V/V/ /////'/ 
]>ermissioii  for  iUs  members  (under  dUclomres^  tilled  columns  of  every 
stringent  regulations)  to  visit  about  newspajwr.      Had    this  Society 
a/^^/our^j^ofthe  worldiousesinEng-  (which  possessed  every  poasible 
land  and  Wales.    The  remaining  claim   to  snch  confidence),  been 
three  fourths  remain  un visited,  some  ofiicially  recognised  and  invested 
of  them  well  and  kindly  managed,  with  the  right  to  visit  the  work- 
tlie  greater  number  with  all  sorts  of  houses  and  pnV)lis])  what  it  lonnd 
ill  arrangements  lor  sickandhealthy,  there,  there  would  have  l)eeu  no 
young  and  old,  virtuous  and  vicious ;  *disclosui*e8 '  of  1866,  and  no  such 
and  withont  a  breath  of  the  better  evils  to  disclose, 
sentiment  which  comes  of  the  ex«  Again,  while  the  Stato  hospitals 


'  A  curious  instance  of  the  impoBsibility  of  making  tlio  jniblictakc  in  a  fact  ahotii, 
vhi.  li  it  is  indifferent  may  lie  fnund  in  \hc-  circumstAUce  tiuii  the  pr«'srnt  writrr  in  i86c- 
61  wrote  and  obtained  admission  in  tilty-four  newspapers  to  eighty-seven  letters  and 
articles,  in  which  the  misery  of  the  workhouse  sick  wards  and  the  mtms  of  the  incurables 
were  set  forth  with  whatever  elcamess  sh^-  couM  I'liiniiKiiiil.  Y' !  innst  of  tin  sr  f*f!\  -f  .ut* 
journals  (including  all  the  most  inlluential  in  l/ondon;  have  this  y^-nr  talked  afrjiin  ami 
again  about  the  '  disdobures '  as  if  nobody  bad  erer  breathed  a  doubt  of  tho  perfeclion  of 
iniflchonM  hoapiUlB. 
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are   thus  three  fourths  closed  to  sTich  a  time  will  servo  her  cmintrv 
private   charitj,    other    Hospitals  as  a  volunteer  nurse  deservetilj  rv- 
supported  by  voluntary  contribu-  coives  all  gratitude   and  hononr. 
lions  are  in  no  true  relation  to  the  Hut  in  years  of  peace,  when  bo 
State,  but  jealously  exclude  paupers  war,  no  pestilence  brings  extra- 
even  when  Boffering  from  the  acnte  ordinaiy  demandB,  when  the  stragw 
and  dangeroos  diseases  for  which  gle  to  ohtain  honest  znatntenaooe 
only  the  perfect  arrangements  of  by  thousands  of  indigent  men  sad 
such  hospitals  hold  out  a  hope  of  helpless  women  is  the  only  prom- 
cure.     A  ricrht  alliance  between  nent  feature  of  national  distress 
the  State  chanty  and  the  volnntazy  — at  such  a  time  we  beUcvo  that 
charity  would  result  in  some  ar-  the   gratuitous   service  of  ladies 
Pixtirfomont  whereby  a  siek  pau])rT''s  as  hospital  nurses  is  onori.  f 
dentination  to  \\\q.  workhouse  In-  heroic  act  of  public  chanty,  l»nt  i 
firmary  or  to  the  best  local  Hospital  serious  social  mistake.    That  'th- 
would  be  dc^termined,  not  by  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  bii-e*  is  a 
chance  of  his  wife  finding  a  sub-  principle  which  justly  pervades  :ill 
scriber  to  the  hospital  with  a  ticket  other  professions  ;  and  were  a  man 
to  spare,  hut  by  a  competent  officer  to  offer  professional  services  of  snj 
deciding  that  his  iUness  required  kind  gratoitonsly  (unless  nnda 
the  highest  skill  and  nursing,  or  special  circumstances),  he  would  be 
might  be  sufficiently  treated  in  the  justly  considered  to  do  a  wrong  to 
workhouse.    In  the  former  case,  of  the  fellow  members  of  his  profes- 
course,  the  guardians  of  the  union  sion.  Women  have  failed  to  see  tiiat 
would  be  called  on  to  pay  to  the  the  .same  rule  applies  to  anypio- 
funds  of  the  hospital  the  cost  en-  f(^ssional  work  they  may  undertake, 
tailed  by  the  patient.    This,  we  say,  Ladies  of  independent  means  fillet  1 
is  what  oug-ht  to  be  done  if  the  with  relij^rious  zenl  and  the  truest 
State  and  voluntary  charity  were  'enthusiasm  of  huuiaiiity,'  devoto 
here  hi  the  same  sort  of  alliance  themselves  in  numbers  to  the  offieo 
displayed  in  America  between  the  of  nurses  at  our  public  hospitals 
United  States  Government  and  the  and  do  so  avowedly  as  an  act  of 
Sanitaay Commission.  gratuitous  philanthropy;  refusing 

such  salaries,  great  or  small,  as 

So  far  we  have  proceeded,  be-  might  have  been  attached  to  tlieir 

lioving  that  the  example  set  by  the  offices.    Now  to  this  innovation, 

great  American  charity  has  been  generous  and  noble  as  are  the  mo- 

every  way  worthy  *of  imitation.    In  tives  which  have  inspired  it,  we 

conclu?non  we  wisli  to  point  out  prnvely  oliject.     True,  we  know 

that  not  only  were  its  relations  to  that  the  nursing  of  tlu  se  ladies  (at 

the  Sf  at<'  all  that  was  desirable,  but  King's Colleire  Hospital  and  Univer- 

that  it  must  be  absolved  for  havinir  sity  College  Hospital,  for  OTnmple) 

encroached  in  other  directit)Tis  ui)(iii  is  excellent;  .so  excellent  as  todr.iv. 

provinces  not  its  own  ;  namely,  1  he  forth  the  Lancefs  commendation, 

]iroyince  of  ordinary  paid  labour,  that  the  nursing  was  the  best  that 

In  a  great  emergency  like  the  England  had  yet -seen.'   Tme,  we 

American  war  there  can  be  no  line  know  that  such  service  is  positively 

drawn,  no  reservations  made,  and  good  for  the  bodily  health  of  ladies 

the  example  then  set  cannot  be  lingering  previously  in  the  flftittK  of 

quoted  for  imitation  under  ordinary  a  useless  life,  and  at  lea.st  app- 

circumstances.    The  lady  who  at  rently  good  also  for  their  minds  and 

*  Quoted,  with  much  tlmt  follows,  in  sin  ndnjirable  paper  by  Dr.  EllE.  Ganvtt,  RMI 
at  the  Social  Scionce  Congress  nt  Maadiestvr,  iS66. 
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hearts.  But  the  nurses  and  their  task  of  visitors,  putrous,  occasional 
])atieu(s  arc  not  the  only  people  to  readcyrs  ami  icaclicrs,  is  never  half 
be  couiiidered.  The  community  at  accomplished,  and  that  it  is  the  vety 
large  suffers  when  higher  edaoation  Qnizotzy  of  phflanthropy  for  them 
IB  -wasted  on  lower  work;  when  to  leave  these  duties  which  none 
employments  which  ought  to  be  else  may  fulfil,  to  perform  other 
remunerative  are  closod  to  the  dnties  which  less  fortnTiato  woinon 
competition  of  those  to  whom  such  may  do  (.inuilly  well.  Even  if  from 
remuneration  is  needful.  The  peculiar  aptitude,  a  wealthy  Avonian 
benevolent  ladies  at  King's  College  find  hersell"  led  to  accept  the  uHice 
may  nnrae  a  patient  as  well  as  the  of  superintendent  of  any  charity, 
best  hired  nurse,  but  what  has  that  she  ought  in  justice  to  bier  sisters^ 
hired  nurse  to  say  to  the  arrange-  to  accept  her  salary,  as  any  man 
nicut?  For  the  thonsands  of  wo-  would  accept  that  of  his  office;  ex- 
ineii  who  need  to  earn  their  own  pending  it  a^niiii,  if  she  pleasei  for 
bi  t  ad,  and  often  the  bread  of  their  the  benefit  of  the  charity.* 
lauiilieii  also,  there  are  but  half  a  The  real  reform  of  hospital  nurs- 
doaen  modes  of  gaining  money  ing  will,  we  beHeve,  be  effected  by 
open — ^teaching,  working,  nursing,  other  means  than  the  entrance  of 
trading,  or  domestic  service.  A  such  volunteers  of  charity.  It  will 
w  idow  who  is  too  imperfectly  be  effected  by  offering,  for  very  deli, 
trained  t«  teach,  who  cannot  earn  cate  and  arduous  duties,  such  just 
enoni»'h  by  needlewiH-k  to  stop  tlio  and  liberal  remunerationas  will  raise 
cravings  of  hunger,  who  ha.>i  no  up  a  class  of  women  really  fitted 
capital  for  trade,  who  has  learned  to  perform  them,  and  willing  to  nn- 
no  arts  of  domestic  service,  such  a  dergo  the  training  needfril  for  the 
woman  when  she  hat  learned  the  task.  It  will  consist,  first,  in  the  ap- 
art of  nursing,  has  a  riplit  to  ask  pointment  of  lady  superintendents 
why  a  lady  who  can  atl'ord  to  work  over  the  female  side  of  every  hos- 
without  pay,  steps  into  her  place,  yiital  and  large  workhouse  (real 
and  not  only  siiuts  her  out,  hut  ladies,  we  mean,  and  not  superan* 
degrades  her  whole  honest  profes-  nuated  housekeepers),  with  salaries 
sion  by  making  the  acoeptance  of  of  at  least  tool,  a  year,  with  apert- 
salary  for  its  duties  appear  mer«  ments  and  rations.  Secondly,  in  the 
cenary.  Still  harder  is  the  case  of  appointment  of  head  nurses  over 
the  ^cntlewonirn  without  fortune  every  tifry  patients,  witli  salaries, 
for  whom  the  ollices  of  lady  matron  not,  as  now,  of  20/.  a  year,  but  of 
or  superintendent  of  tlie  ciiurities  of  50/.  or  75/.,  whereby  the  first  class 
England  would  afford  at  once  sup-  of  respectable  women  of  the  middle 
port  and  the  very  duties  of  bene-  ranks  might  be  obtained.  Thirdly, 
hccnco  for  which  they  crave.  A  and  lastly,  by  the  appointment  of 
rich  '  sister  of  mercy '  who  comes  in  undw^nursss  and  night-nurses,  not, 
and  fultils  freely  the  office  which  as  now,  with  waprcs  of  10/.  and  partial 
Huch  a  lady  desires,  takes  the  bread  board  (making  their  servic(s  inferior 
out  of  the  moutli  of  that  latly  even  to  that  of  the  lower  sort  of  general 
if  she  feed  never  so  well  the  sick  servants  and  scullions)  but  at  wages 
pauper  in  her  hospital.  Is  it  asked  of  20^.,  with  good  wholesome  bond. 
Are  these  wealthy  and  cliaritable  making  their  irksome  service  at- 
women  to  do  nothing  ?  The  ques-  tractive  for  its  remuneration,  while 
tion  is  ridiculous.  Every  one  knows  its  dntiea  must  ever  remain  more 
that  thu  proper  work  for  them,  the  laborious  than  those  of  domestic 

>  Of  couin^  the  gratuitous  service  of  pliygieians  Hml  purgeoiu  ia  boepitala  repays  them 
in  a  degree  by  tho  experience  only  to  lu  therein  obtaiuwL 
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life.   Thus,  with  a  wholly  different  King's  College  and  sach  wretched 

scale  of  salaries,  would  come  in  a  night-narBes  as  come  to  the  hos. 

new  and  superior  order  of  women  pitals  on  "wap^s  of  gf.  a  year  to 

into   our   hos])itals.    Nor   do   wo  work  all  night,  ha\'inL!;-  iilready  elced 

helieve   that  the   fact   that   thty  out  their  subsistence*  hy  scmbbii  if 

honestly   gained    their   livelihood  floors  all  day.    But  the  only  com- 

therein  woidd  make  them  one  dc-  pai'isuu  which  need  concern  us  will 

j^ree  less  kind  or  loss  skilful  than  be  that  between  these  afn4;ible  and 

their  volunteer  rivals.    *  Of  course,'  refined  but,  we  think,  mistaken 

as  Miss  Garrett  remarks,  'where  sisters^  and  the  snpenntenden^ 

the  salaries  are  so  low  that  none  ladies,  and  respectable  upper  nunes 

hut  intemperate  charwomen  will  who  will  make,  not  a  sacrifice,  hat 

think  of  taking  them,  the  nursing  is  an  honest  profession  of  work  fairij 

as  bad  as  intemperate  charwomen  remuneratiye,  and  who  will  perform 

can  make  it.'    It  is  very  easy  it  as  such  women  are  undoubtedl/ 

to  draw  a  favourable  contrast  be-  able  to  pefform  sach  a  task, 
twcen  the  high-born  'sisters'  of 
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MONDAY  the  elerenth  of  Feb. 
mary  was  a  black  Monday,  an 
Ides  of  March,  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Reform  League.  ReHo- 
lutions  and  Demonstrations  fell  to- 
gether. The  failure  of  ^Jr.  Disnicli 
was  a  set-ofF,  or  more  than  a  bet-off, 
to  the  &ilure  of  Hr.  Beales ;  who, 
by  marching  bis  forcea  in  meagre 
array  before  the  mocking  faces  of 
the  dabs,  materially  %veakened  the 
salutary  impression  tltnt  luid  been 
produced  by  the  many  well  at  tended, 
well  disposed,  regular  and  orderly 
meetings,  in  town  and  country,  of 
the  much  maligned,  mistrasted, 
and  misnnderstood  working  class. 
Bnt,  fortunately  for  this  learned 
ircntlemn,Ti,  his  bh^Tidcr  wfi*?  speedily 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  por- 
tcjitous  collapse  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  a  greater 
beigbt  to  tnmble  from,  mth  tiie 
fortimeB  of  a  ministrpr  and  a  great 
party  to  drag  after  bmi  in  his  fall. 
The  utmost  exertion  of  rhetorical 
skill  proved  unavuilinLC  to  sustain 
interest,  or  keep  curiosity  in  sus- 
pense. All  reasonable  hope  that 
the  great  question  of  the  day  wonld 
be  satia&ctorily  settled  tiuongh  his 
instnunentality,  or  that  of  his  col* 
leagaos,  waa  at  an  end  long  before 
the  ronclnsion  of  his  speech  ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  well  n fiord  to 
wait  the  bursting  of  the  bubble,  tho 
dispersion  of  the  mist,  the  parturi- 
tion of  the  mountain  which  was  snre 
to  bring  forth  a  moose. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  by  Reso- 
lutions is  obviously  inapplicable  to 
80  advanced  a  question  as  parlia- 
mentary reform.  We  are  all  agreed 
upon  the  main  principles,  so  fiu*  as 
we  are  likely  to  agree;  and  the 
direct  matter  in  hand,  the  indis- 
pensable preHminary  to  a  settle- 
ment, is  the  practical  api)lication  of 
them.  It  was  an  idle  mockery  to 
throw  upon  the  table,  and  request 
the  iioufie  to  supplemcnL  or  work 


up,  a  series  of  Resolutions  not  speci- 
fying the  borough  franchise,  the 
county  franchise,  or  the  seats  to  be 

redistributed — not  even  supplying 
indications  from  which  these  all- 
important  particulars  could  be 
jessed.  This  studied  vagueness 
m  recognised  essentials  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  ^precision  with 
which  sundry  noveltieB,  not  gene- 
ndly  regarded  as  cBsentiab)  are 
marked  out :  and  here  we  have 
tho  key  to  a  system  of  tactics  for 
which  no  common  hypothesis  will 
account. 

An  opinion  had  ttgi  abroad  that  a 
Qovetnment  which  would  be  held 

responsible  for  a  complete  scheme 
embodied  in  a  Bill,  would  not  be 
lield  equally  responsible  fur  the'same 
scheme  embodied  in  Resolutions. 
We  do  not  understand  this.  It 
strikes  U8  that^  if  a  Government  pro- 
posal isrcjected,  theiroourse  depends 
on  substance,  not  on  form :  that 
whenever  they  arc  ontv(jted  or 
thwarted  on  a  vital  point  of  distinc- 
tive policy,  they  must  resign.  Bo 
this  m  it  may.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  having  announced  that  thej 
will  not  accept  the  rejection  of  their 
Resolutions,  individually  taken,  as 
a  defeat,  the  treatment  which  a 
specified  franchise  miglit  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  House  could 
not  be  the  reason  of  their  relasai 
to  descend  at  once  to  figures  or 
details. 

The  reason  proliably  was,  that  i£, 
before  carrying  the  Resolution  s,  they 

were  to  adopt  or  accept  a  definite 
boron 'J*!!  franchise,  there  would  be 
a  spiiL  m  their  party,  and  their 
Cabinet  would  break  up.  A  sec- 
tion of  tibe  Cabinet  would  not — at 
least  at  one  time^— agree  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  qualifying  tene- 
mt^nt  in  boroughs,  until  *  other 
franchises  '  and  '  the  principle  of 
plurality  of  votes  '  should  be  dis- 
tinctly and  definitively  confirmed 
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and  conceded.  ^lany  inflnrTitml 
county  members  would  not  agree 
to  that  reduction  unless  the  coon- 
tie&  wore  secnred  to  the  landed 
interest  by  the  elimination  of  the 
popular  element  from  the  con- 
etitncncj.  Mr.  Disraeli  undertook 
to  satisfy  them  all,  and  they  were 
content  to  abide  the  issue  ;  although 
it  would  1)0  privin^j;'  both  him  and 
them  small  credit  for  saLracitv  to 
snppos(^  fluit  they  really  expected 
liiiii  to  succeed  in  procuring'  the 
stipulated  guarantees  or  securities, 
lie  doubtless  thought  ho  should 
perform  his  part  if  ho  could  tide 
OTcr  the  session  without  coming  to 
particulars,  and  he  will  complacently 
Bubmit  to  any  incidental  imputation 
of  bad  faith.  *  Populus  me  dbilat 
at  mihi  plaudo.'  But  we  had 
hoped  better  things  from  some  of 
liis  colleagues,  whose  administrative 
career  promised  so  fairly  and  wlio 
began  without  a  stain.  Surely  ii  ry 
should  have  seen  that  it  was  neitiier 
honourable  nor  safe  to  triile  with 
the  country  in  this  matt<^r  :  that 
there  never  was  a  period  when  na- 
tional confidence  in  public  men  was 
more  needed  to  ohecK  the  Tiwnftnrg 
progress  of  popular  discontent,  fi 
the  session  should  be  wasted  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  intended  and  hoped  to 
waste  it)  wo  want  no  prophet  to 
foretell  that  Mr.  Bright's  next 
autumn  campain^n  ^\\\\  bo  more 
successful  than  liis  last,  nr  that  Mr. 
Beales  and  the  iieform  League  will 
be  looking  up, 

Reidyinsr  to  Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tagu and  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Disi-aeli 
stated  that  no  details  or  hgui-es 
would  be  ffiven  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  ^ill  to  be  founded 
on  the  Besoluiions;  that  he  de- 
precated the  specification  of  a  fran- 
chise from  any  quarter;  and  that 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  his  plan  without 
any  specitication  whatever.  The 
aptcst  ])arallel  for  this  audacious 
paradox  may  bo  foimd  in  that  of 
Crambe  (in  Martinua  8criblerus)^ 


who  *  swore  he  could  frame  a  con- 
ception of  a  lord  mayor,  not  only 
witiiout  his  horse,  gown  and  gold 
chain,  but  eyen  without  statare, 
feature,  colotir,  hands,  head,  feet, 
or  body.    Cornelius  told  him  he 
was  a  lying  rascal.*  Avoiding 
the  strong  language  of  Comeliiu, 
we  may  suggest  that  no  one  who 
heard  Mr.  Disraeli  -insert  the  pos- 
sibility of  discussing  the  Resolu- 
tions as  pure  abstractions,  a;_'Teed 
with  him  :  and  that  the  minds  of 
many  w  aiidt  red  back  to  the  dia- 
nietrieally  opposite  views  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  maintained  last 
year,  when  Lord  Stanley  delivered 
his  famous  'unanswerable'  speech 
in  support  of  Lord  GrosTenor's 
motion,  or  when  that  noble  loid 
moved  without  notice  that  the  pro- 
posed mode  of  proceeding  should  be 
reversed.    Surely  ho  and  all  yrho 
vofed  with  him  on  either  occasion, 
were  then  of  opinion  that  the  en- 
tire scheme  should  be  before  iha 
House  at  st;irting ;  that  the  fran- 
chises could  not  be  discussed  with- 
out knowing  the   precise  areaa 
within  which  they  were  to  be  in 
force  respectiyelv  ;  and  that  the 
redistribution  of  seats  should  be 
considered  first   His  vety  words 
were: 

'Tho  quoijtioQ  ia  not  as  to  the  offoA  of 
this  Bill  (the  KnudiMe  BUI)  upon  enatiBf 

constituencies,  but  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
new  franchtso  in  the  t  xi"^tin«2:  oonstitiu 
^tis  those  new  borou^h8  wiiich  are  about 
to  be  called  Into  exutenee.  Tbew  nev 
boroughs,  howerer,  are  entirely  eatofffroa 
the  disonsston ;  we  do  not  know  how  marv,  far 
what,  they  are  to  bo,  and  we  are  theii^urt 
acting  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ultimate  baknot 
of  power  between  the  difiexent  rlniMnfl  of  di« 
commnnity.  .  .  .  I  sav  tlmt  yun  mtinotdfti 
cunv»>ni(.'ntly  or  patisfactory-  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  ia 
boroughs  ud  ooiintiee-4nit  mine  eepeeM% 
with  the  question  of  the  franchise  in  ooon- 
tics— unlf*!is  you  know  what  is  to  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  coustitueocies  jfon 
axe  ftboat  to  ereate/ 

Belay,  then,  beiiii:^  the  tmnspa- 
reiit  ubject  of  the  Ke^iolutions,  will 
not  tho  Opposition  lay  themsel^tis 
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open  to  a  clinrjzc  of  complicity  if 
thcj  permit  tlie  iiiyatitication  to  bo 
prolonged  till  it  is  too  late  to  intro- 
dnce  a  Bill  with  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  its  pawing  Hiis  year  P  The 
qaestion  is  a  difPicult  and  delicate 
one ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
mny  be  accused  of  faction,  if  they 
refuse  to  allow  the  Govcrimieut  to 
carry  out  their  progiaiume ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  there  are  sinoere  re- 
formers who  ihink  it  possible  (with- 
out 3[r.  Disraeli's  help)  to  mould 
the  BeBoIutions  into  the  basis  or 
framework  of  a  men  sure.  As  the 
Kcsolutiuns  con8titut(?  a  most  im- 
portant document  to  which  both 
now  and  hereafter  we  shall  fre- 
quently be  obli^d  to  refer,  it 
seems  best  to  print  them  as  thej 
stand: 

This  House  haiinff,  in  the  1a«t  smbioii  of 

P;irli;irn«'rit.  fissenteu  to  thi-  «*t  ooriil  mifling 
uf  a  Bill  entitled  'A  Bill  to  extend  the 
right  of  Voting  at  Elections  of  Members  of 
Pi^liamimt  in  England  and  Walee/  is  oi 
ODinion — 

k.  That  the  number  of  electors  for  coua« 
f^and  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales 

ught  to  l)r  increased. 

I.  That  such  increase  may  best  be  ef- 
fected bj  both  reducing  the  ydiie  of  the 
qnaliffing  tenement  in  counties  and 
boroughs,  and  hy  nddinp:  other  franchises 
not  dependent  on  such  value. 

3.  That  while  it  is  desirable  that  a  more 
dircft  r<'pn-.st-nf4if ion  •  Ii  duM  ho  i'\\\  n  to  flir 
labouring  class,  it  is  contnirj  io  tlic  con- 
Rtitotion  of  this  realm  to  give  to  any  one 
clan  or  interi  st  a  predominating  power 
over  the  rest  of  tlf  community. 

4.  That  the  occupation  franchise  in  coun- 
tiea  and  bonmprhs  shall  be  based  npon  the 
priTicIjili"  «tf  rating. 

5.  That  the  principle  of  plurnlitjr  of  Tot«s, 
if  adopted  by  Farliaxnent^  would  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  the  borough  franchise  on 
an  extensive  busi?. 

6.  That  it  is  expedient  to  revise  the  cx- 
istini^  distribution  of  seats. 

7.  Tlial  ii!  such  rfvision  it  is  not  exf .  - 
di<-nt  that  any  borough  now  represented  in 
Parliament  should  be  wholly  disfranchised, 

S.  That,  in  revising  the  existing  distri- 
hution  of  scats,  this  TTonH'>  will  nfknnw- 
ledge  as  its  main  conj^ideration  tlie  expe- 
dienejr  of  supplying  representation  to  places 
not  at  {ir.'Pi  nt  r>  [>n'.>«'  nted,  and  which  may 
be  considered  entitle*!  to  that  privilege. 

9.  That  it  is  expedient  that  provision 


should  bo  made  for  tlic  better  prevention  of 
briber}'  and  oormption  at  elections. 

10.  That  it  k  expedient  that  the  synt*  m 
of  Ff^^i.-tr.ition  of  VDttTs  in  ronntirs  shotTld 
be  aetjiniil.iti^d,  as  far  a»  possible,  to  that 
which  pr I  vails  in  l)oronghs. 

11.  Thiit  it  shall  be  oprn  to  fwry  Par- 
liamwtury  elector,  if  he  thinks  lit,  ta  record 
Ms  vote  by  means  of  a  polling-paper,  duly 
signed  and  anthentieatea. 

II.  That  provision  bprnfifl**  for  flim^n^^5h- 
ing  the  distance  which  voters  have  to  travel 
for  the  pnrpose  of  recording  their  Tolee,  so 
that  no  (?:p<  nrlituio  fwsttdi  pnrpoie  shall 
hereafter  be  le^aL 

t;.  Thatafinmble  addrei's  be  presented 
to  li<  r  Majesty  praying  her  Majesty  to  issoe 
a  Royal  Commission  to  form  and  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  a  scheme 
for  new  and  enlarged  boundaries  of  the  ex- 
isting Parliamentary  borotighs.  win  ro  tin- 
population  extends  beyond  the  iimitis  now 
assigned  to  sndi  boroughs;  and  to  fix,  sub- 
ject  to  the  decision  of  Parliament,  the 
bounilurics  of  «uch  other  boroughs  a,s  Par- 
liament may  deem  fit  to  be  represented  iu 
tlusHonae. 

The  first  will  bo  passed  uiiaui- 
mously ;  and  there  would  be  au 
immense  majority  in  favoiir  of  tho 
second,  if  taken  literally  and  un- 
derstood to  commit  nobody  to  any- 
thirif]:  more  than  that  at  least  two 
*otlier  frunchiaes*  might  be  sti2'- 
gested  which  he  would  Bpy>rovc. 
There  are  the  lodger  I'rancliibu,  tho 
savings-bank  <randuse,theedncation 
franchise,  the  co-operative-socieiy 
franchise,  the  incorae-tux  franchise, 
tlie  Bank  and  India  Stock  franchise, 
&c.  vtc,  tochoosefrom.  Two  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Bill  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, so  that  the  leading  Liberals  can 
have  no  difilcnltjr  in  yoting  gene^ 
rally  for  'other  franchises.'  Bnt 
no  good  could  possibly  arise  from 
tho  (llHens5;ion  or  tho  vote,  unless 
the  intended  franchi.ses  were  defined 
and  scpamti'ly  treated,  if  not  indi- 
vidually isubmitted  from  the  Chair. 
The  lodger  franchise  wonld  include 
nearly  all  of  the  unenfranchised 
who  could  be  expected  to  benefit 
by  ihc  rest. 

The  third  Resolution  i.<^  in  flat 
contrjuiiction  to  the  plain  facts  of 
history,  for  the  constitution  has 
notoriously  grown  up  under  tho 
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pmlominaiing  inflaencc  of  a  class  ; 
nnrl  tlio  Lilx  ral  who  objects  to  tlio 
predi)iiiiii!inc(?  of  the  hmded  in- 
terest as  manifested  by  game-laws 
and  corn-laws,  might  vote  for  the 
proposition  as  coBBistentlj  as  the 
Tory  who  dreads,  or  pretends  to 
dread,  the  preponderance  of  the 
working  class.  As  no  one  con tn  ids 
that  they  ought  to  be  predoniiTunit, 
and  the  sole  question  is  whether 
any  given  franchise  will  make 
them  so,  the  third  B«aoIation  has 
and  can  have  no  other  object  than 
delay.  Ncitlier  will  time  be 
saved,  if  it  be  i\ot  :ilt(in^ethcr  wasted, 
by  del)iil.iiig  abstnufi'dlj  whether 
rating  or  rental  siiouiJ  l>o  the  test 
of  value.  What  was  really  put  in 
issue  bjr  Lord  Dnnkellin's  motion 
was,  whether  the  franchise  shonld 
he  practically  raised  from  jh  to  9>h 
or  thereabouts,  and  the  Government 
11  si/jfued  because  tiie  minimum 
iiimil)er  they  had  resolved  to  en- 
liHiicluse  was  reduced.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Gladstone's  arga- 
ment  for  rental  against  rating  made 
a  far  deeper  impression  on  the  House 
than  con  Id  be  collected  from  the 
j)rcss  ;  and  it  may  be  donbted  whe- 
ther bis  (lemonstrulioii  of  the  vary- 
ing and  uncerluin  quality  of  the 
rating-test  will  be  removed  by  Mr. 
Hnut's  Bill,  shonld  the  House  or 
the  country  be  disposed  to  wait 
for  it.  In  inlnnbieing  his  boasted 
liill  of  1859,  DisiTieli  declared 
distinctly  agaiubt  the  rating-test : 

*  There  ii  a  wish — I  could  ono«  have  j^nid 
a  very  general  Trish— that  in»tP!Hl  thfi 
bouschuld  ttufifrage  being  fuuudcd  un  ta1iu>, 
it  should  be  fotmaed  by  preference  on  raring. 
J  nm  not  at  nil  Pxirprist  d  that  more  than 
tiuo  hououmblti  gcntleuiiui  bus  received  tbi  so 
olwemtiona  irith  marks  of  asuent  nnd  sym- 
pathy. I  cunfe84),  myaelf,  that  1  vns  always 

nitjfh  )vir!H«(-f|  in  firotir  of  that  jili  a.  It  aji- 
jH^ars  to  me  that  it  von  could  make — to  use  a 
comnKm  phrase— -the  nite*book  the  register, 
y«iu  would  very  much  Bimplify  tho  business 
of  election;  but  when  you  cumo  to  examine 
into  tho  matter  in  detail,  in  order  to  see 
hoM'  it  will  aet,  yon -trill  And  that  it  is  in* 

vnlvfd  in  difficulties — great,  all  ncknoxv- 
htlge,  and  1  am  son^'  to  say,  to  my  mind, 


insurmountable.  For  thr  pnrpocp  of  wen- 
ring  tlie  mlvantage  of  having  the  nitc-Looli 
the  n  gister,  you  must  of  course  IfSTf  per- 
fect discretion  to  tho  ovei»eer.  The  ovt-r- 
seer  has  an  interrst  in  raisins;  rnte«  prvri 
may  say;  or,  he  niay  bo  a  viry  Imt  |.wli:.^..i 
partisan.  Bttt  even  Ix  vond  this,  you  »iU 
f-  :  1  there  are  other  difficulties  oqaaUy  ia> 
fjuriiiuuutable.' 

He  then  went  nti  to  expatiate  011  thf 
evils  of  inequality  >vbirb  be  luiw 
hopes  to  remove ;  but  the  otiicr 
*  insurmoiiu  tables '  remain  just  where 
they  were  in  1859. 

The  fifth  Besolution,  with  all  its 
air  of  hesitation  and  diffidence,  is 
the  essential  ono,  nnd  opens  ft 
friitiipse  into  the  real  state  of  tliinjrs, 
when  it  intimates  tluit  tli©  prin- 
ciple of  plurality  of  votes,  if  adopted, 
wouldfacUitotethe  setdement-'Le., 
would  quiet  the  fears,  lull  tlifl 
scruples,  and  induce  the  concur- 
rence, of  thosf*  members  of  the  V\\- 
binet  who  so  recently  denounced  a 
7/,  franchise  ns  revolutionary,  (bvc 
them  plurality  of  votes,  and  they 
will  speedily  discover  that  any 
franchise  short  of  manhood  sufirage 
is  a  perfectly  safe  and  sound  rest- 
ing-place. The  phrase,  lite  most 
of  ^fr.  Disraeli's  studied  phrajses 
i.s  suseeptibJe  of  two  or  three  inter- 
pretations— '  dolus  latet  in  genera- 
lihus ; '  and  |)eople  naturally  desire 
to  know  on  which  they  are  to  pro- 
cee  1 

The  lending  journal  states  tli:^t 
the  principle  of  plurality,  origi- 
nally contemplated,  was  llmt  a 
double  vote  should  Ix)  givcu  to 
every  horough  elector  now  on  the 
register  or  who  should  hereafter 
qualify  as  a  loZ.  householder,  and 
a  single  vote  to  every  householder 
of  whriteTor  nature  his  holditii? 
JuiLrht  be.  Wi»  liave  also  heard  of 
au  ascending  scale  going  as  high  ^ 
five  votes  to  one  person ;  and  ihs 
scheme  is  prohably  so  framed  as 
be  contracted  or  extended  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  party  or 
the  Hotise.  Tf  we  could  forp-et  a 
certain  budget  of  1852  and  an  India 
iiUI  of  1858,  we  should  deem  it 
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incredible  that  anj  such  pi'oposal 
could  bave  been  seriously  enter- 
tained  hj  a  Cabinet.     As  it  is, 

^ve  can  believe  that  ^e  cardinal 
feature  of  the  promised  bulwark 
against  democracy  has  been  cor- 
rectly indicated  by  the  Tiuie^  ;  und 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Disineli's  reluc- 
tance to  finbmit  it  to  parliam^taxy 
or  pnblic  examination  stands  con- 
£e886d> 

It  win  bo  reTUerabercd  that  Mr. 
Lowe,  whilst  repudiating  a  wider 
application  of  his  words,  perse- 
veres in  attributing  the  worst  elec- 
toral abnses  to  tiie  occupiers  of 
houses  from  toU,  to  loZ.,  and  that 
he  was  Yociferonaly  applauded  from 
the  Conservative  benches  when  he 
spoke.  The  revelations  at  Rei^atc, 
Yarmouth,  Lancaster,  and  Totuea 
show  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  violence,  impulsiveness, 
or  drunkenness,  veamLi^  and  cor- 
ruption are  pretty  eqnaUy  dis- 
tributed in  those  peccant  consti- 
tnoiif^if'M.  AVIuM'C  a  vote  is  covctt'd 
i-athcT  a-s  a  luarketablu  commodity 
than  a  political  privilege,  a  double 
vote  would  simply  command  a 
double  price.  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  scheme  is  only  to  apply  to 
large  constituencies,  it  is  radically 
objectionalilc  all  the  same. 

Plurality  of  votes,  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  property,  may  be  tolerated 
when,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
elected  bodyaze  confined  to  the  le  vy- 
ii^  of  rates  or  the  disposition  of 
fbnds.  A  good  deal  might  therefore 
be  said  for  it  if  the  House  of  Commons 
still  met  merelv  to  vote  subsidies. 
But  no  man's  interest  in  jM)litical 
rights  or  general  legislation  can  be 
measured  by  his  peenniaiy  circum* 
stances,  and  it  is  &r  from  dear  that 
a  poor  man  has  not  more  to  hope  or 
fear  from  the  passing  or  rejection 
of  the  majority  of  the  measures 
about  to  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment than  the  rich  man.  Take, 
for  example,  the  poor  law  in  all  its 
branches,  or  the  laws  touching 
trades'  unions,  co-operative  societies, 

TOL.  LXX7.— m  OCCCXLYU. 


savings-banks,  hours  of  labour  in 
mines  and  fiictories,  ix.  Lord 
Chatham  once  declared  that  the 

meanest  peasant  in  Europe  was 
interested  in  the  balance  of  jwwer ; 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  a  mistake 
in  foreirn  policy  might  throw  an 
entire  cummuuity  out  of  work. 

Apart)  therefore,  from  any  supe- 
rior personal  fitness  or  education 
that  may  be  presumed  from 
wealth,  the  occupancy  of  a  lordly 
mansion  crivcs  no  more  moral  or 
equitable  title  to  a  double  vote  than 
the  occupancy  of  the  smallest  tene- 
ment by  which  a  qualification  can 
be  conferred,  'I  hasten  to  say,' 
remarks  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his 
CoMidenUiom  on  Bepresentaiiive 
Government^  'that  I  consider  it 
entirely  inadmissible,  unless  as 
a  temporary  makeshift,  that  the 
superiority  of  influence  should  bo 
conferred  in  consideration  of  pro* 
pel  ty.  I  do  not  deny  that  property 
is  a  kind  of  test :  education  in  most 
countries,  tliough  anjtlnii<^  ])ut  pro- 
portional to  riches,  is  on  the  average 
better  in  the  richer  half  of  society 
than  in  the  poorer.  But  the  crite- 
rion is  so  imperfect;  accident  has 
so  much  more  to  do  tiian  merit  with 
enabling  men  to  rise  in  the  world ; 
and  it  is  so  impossible  for  any 
one,  l)y  acquiring  any  amount  of 
instruction,  to  make  sure  of  the 
corresponding  rise  in  station,  that 
this  £>nndation  of  electoral  privilege 
is  always,  and  will  continue  to  to, 
supremely  odious/  He  proceeeds  to 
propose  a  criterion  which  would  bo 
equally  diflicult  to  work,  namely,  the 
weight  a  man's  opinion  might  be 
supposed  to  caary  irom  the  circum- 
Btance  of  his  belonging  to  a  calling 
or  profession  whitm  implies  trust* 
worthiness,  knowledge,  or  capacity. 

Why  should  not  rich  men,  and 
clever  men,  and  men  of  recognised 
judgment  and  integrity,  be  left  to 
their  indirect  influence,  which  is  im- 
mense ?  '  We  know  veiy  well,*  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  1859,  '  "vv^hat  takes 
place  at  a  parliamentaiy  election  in 
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this  cmmtry.  Tlie  man  of  princely 
fortune  has,  "wlieii  ho  g-ops  to  the 
poll,  no  more  votes  than  the  hum- 
ble dweller  in  a  loZ.  house;  because 
we  know  very  well  that  his  wealth, 
his  station,  and  his  character,  will 
give  him  the  influence  which  will 
adequately  represent  hiB  properfy ; 
ftnd  the  conatitation  ehruikB  fioni 
a  plurality  of  votes  in  such  a  fsaae/^ 

Although  decidedly  at  varianoei 
like  his  *  insurmountable '  objections 
to  the  ratinr^-tost,  with  the  doctrine 
he  has  to  mniTit^iin  now,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  her© 
started  a  complete  answer  to  the 
proposed  application  of  the  plurality 
principle.  There  are  many  counties 
ia  which  the  representation  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  i^w  great 
landholders.  The  influence  of  pro- 
perty is  not  only  overwhelming  in 
Dorooghs — like  Galne,  Stamford, 
Eyo  and  Ripon — but  it  may  be 
lively  laid  down  that  the  number 
of  votes  swayed  by  any  holder  of 
boronn^h  properly  is  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  his  tenants,  to  his 
expenditure  and  his  means.  His 
influence  would  be  mther  shaken 
or  diminished,  than  confirmed  or 
increased,  by  plskcing  him  in  an  in- 
ridions  position,  wmoh  it  would  be 
impossiole  for  him  to  retain  long, 
since  the  agitation  for  eqnality 
would  not  be  stopped  or  eren  sus- 
pended by  changing  the  outward 
and  visible  form  of  inequalitj. 

Assuming  that  the  principle  of 
plurality  will  not  find  favour  with 
the  House  in  the  sense  of  giving 
cumulative  votes  to  property,  will 
it  find  favour  in  the  sense  of  the 
representation  of  minorities  ?  and, 
thus  understood,  will  it  be  accepted 
asa  sufficient'nmszle'  on  the  masses 
to  satisfy  the  statesmen  who  are 
resolyed  not  to  reduce  the  qualify- 
ing value  without  a  set-off  ?  Let  it 
first  be  observed  that  the  minori^ 
may  be  Liberal  or  Radical  as  weu 
as  Tory,  especially  in  counties ; 


that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  th  j 
aggregate  number  of  the  so-calied 
defenders  of  the  constitution  will  be 
angmetited;   and,    secondly,  that 
the  moderate  men,  who  now  gtt 
second  votes  &om  both  sides,  maj 
he  squeesed  out.   The  prepoDdfr* 
ranoe  of  class  opinion  or  fUm 
interests  is  always  to  he  dqR«- 
cated ;  but  if  the  representation  it 
fiurly  distributed,  we  do  not  see 
what  harm  could  arise  from  the 
entire  House  of  Commons  bein?  of 
one  TiiiTnl  on  nnv  9nbje<*t.  When 
"vvc  come  to  comj)arative  hardship, 
we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  an  in- 
infallible  criterion.   It  may  he  hari 
that  in  a  constitution  of  300,  two 
members  may  be  elected  bv  151 ; 
hut  is  it  not  equally  hard  that  tot 
should  have  the  same  electing  power 
as  199  ?   The  point  was  fbfiy  con- 
sidered in  1855,  when  a  minority 
clause  was  introduced  into  tw 
Government  measure  of  thatjeir; 
and  the  general  conclusion  was  that 
it  offered  no  advantages  mpnble 
of  weighing  do\¥n  tlip  (^l)je('tions 
to  it  as  a  new-fangled  de}>arnure 
from  the  plain  principles  of  repre- 
sentation. 

Ml*.  Mill's  scheme  for  enabling  i 

S'ven  number  of  electors  to  oooh 
ne  to  elect  their  own  lepreBeati^ 
tives,  would  introduce  an  elemeni 
of  eonlusion  and  embarrassment 
which  would  soon  be  found  isio* 
lerable.  Fancy  some  thirty  or  forty 
gentlemen,  with  their  friends, 
travelling  over  or  e  or  responding 
with  every  ili strict  in  the  realm  t» 
discover  whciherthej  could  induct 
twenty  or  tliirty  thousand  electors 
to  surrender  their  local  privileges 
and  concur  in  the  required  elections 
respectiTelj.  Must  the  oomlias* 
ti on  he  unanimous  ?  Would  it  ood- 
stitute  a  lastiiu^  constituenoj  or  t 
temporaiy  one  r 

Little  less  open  to  sound  objec- 
tion is  the  scheme,  attributed  to 
Mr.  Lowe,  for  giring  the  fraodu^^ 


>  JS^hu  OH  BarliamtHkay  B^orm,  edited  bj  Mr.  Moutagae  OoRjr ;  p.  170. 
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to  all  contributors  to  the  income- 
taXf  and  extending  that  tax  so  aa  to 
include  incomes  of  30Z. ;  the  addi- 
tional  import  to  be  compenaated  hy 
tiierednction  of  taxes  on  neoesBttriee, 
80  that  the  persons  ^tis  enfmn- 
chised  should  not  be  moro  hi'^'hly 
taxed  than  before.  But  tlioy  would 
pay  moro  in  direct  taxation,  and  it 
would  be  no  &kay  matter  to  con- 
Tinoe  them  thet  they  were  not 
paying  in  hard  cash  for  a  franclnBe, 
which,  if  bestowed  at  all,  should  be 
bestowed  gratuitously.  The  scheme 
requires,  mcreover,  not  merely  tliat 
an  unpopular  tax  should  be  ex- 
touded,  but  perpt3tuated. 

A  poHtioiaii,  with  half  Mr.  Lowe's 
knowledge  end  ingenuity,  may  sit 
down  and  contrive  many  other 
schemes  which  would  answer  the 
ptirjinse  of  controllinL(  po[)ular 
power,  if  they  could  be  earritnl  out. 
But  the  problem  before  the  legis- 
latnre  is  how  best  to  satisfy  a 
popular  demand,  and  it  woold  he 
bettor  to  refose  it  altogether  tiban 
to  take  away  the  whole  ^^cc  of 
the  concession  or  convert  the  boon 
into  an  affront.  If  the  so-called 
Conservatives  are  strong  enough  to 
carry  a  plnralily  chrase^  they  are 
strong  enough  to  refose  any  -ver- 
tical extension  of  the  franchise 
whatever.  Half  the  schemes  we 
hear  of  for  safely  cnfranchisinn^  the 
labouring  classes,  assume  such  an 
amount  of  docility  and  simplicity 
on  their  part  as  constantly  to  re- 
call the  fiunons  contrivance  for 
catching  sparrows  by  pntting  salt 
upon  their  tails. 

The  Times  thinks  that  the  ques- 
tion of  polling  papers  has  been 
virtually  decided  by  the  resort  to 
them  in  elections  for  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Bat  surely  a  body  of  electors  camf 
posed  of  Masters  of  Arts  stands  on 
a  very  different  footincr  from  an 
ordinary  constituency.  The  identili- 
cation  or  authentication,  easy  in  the 
one  c^ise,  may  turn  out  difficult  or 
impracticable  in  the  other.  In  every 


close  contest  abundant  fmud  would 
bo  im])ut(»d  if  not  committed,  and  a 
prolougod  scrutiny  would  enBue. 
We  shonld  also  be  sorry  to  eo* 
courage  that  indifference  to  prac- 
tical politios  which  is  the  in- 
evitable forf'mnripr  of  constitutional 
con-uph'on  or  decline.  Weak  health 
may  be  a  fair  excuse  for  not  re- 

S airing  to  a  polling  booth,  but  wo 
o  not  see  why  persons  who  will 
incur  neither  risk  nor  tronble  for  a 
public  object,  should  overrule  those 
who  liHvo  bom  the  heat  and  dust 
of  the  fray. 

Voters  for  counties  in  respect  of 
property  in  borouglis  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Besolntions ;  and 
the  county  grievance  to  which 
Disraeli  principally  addressed  him* 
self  in  his  speech,  was  that  subur- 
ban occupiers  have  votes.  Why 
should  they  not,  if  they  occupy  the 
required  value  within  the  county  ? 

Why  should  mral  and  nrban  or  su- 
bnrban  Toters  be  invidiously  sepa- 
rated and  contradistinguished  P 
The  best  system  is  surely  that  in 
wliich  all  classes  blend  together, 
like  the  colours  in  shot  silk.  If 
the  town  influences  the  county,  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  county  in- 
fluences the  town.  We  cannot  con* 
ceive  a  scheme  more  likely  to  pave 
the  way  for  serious  parliamentaiy 
differences, orcivil  disf  Tirbance,  than 
that  of  enclosing  ail  populous  su- 
burbs within  their  respective 
boroughs,  or  of  taking  all  the  towns 
out  01  ^he  county  representatum 
and  converting  them  into  indepen- 
dent electoral  districts.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  sort  of  redistribution 
forget  that  a  British  member  of 
Parliament  is  not  a  delegate  or  the 
representative  of  a  clas8,  aud  that 
he  is  chosen  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  empire  as 
a  wliole. 

nre  obli|]fed  to  conclude  be- 
fore the  deliveiy  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
supplementary  explanation  ;  to 
which  he  will  be  driven  aa  well  by 
the  strong  remonstrances  of  lus 
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own  peity-  as  1^  the  firm  yet  con- 
ciliaioiy  attitnod  of  ihe  OppodiioiL 
The  propositions  which  he  will  be 
empowered  to  make  as  the  organ  of 

a  united  Cabinet  (if  they  remain 
uniUid)  will  probably  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House,  and  the  ques- 
tion then  will  be  how  much  he  can 
get  his  ooUeagoes  and  followers  to 
swallow  in  order  to  pass  a  measure 
in  concert  witii  the  Liberal  party. 
The  best  hope  of  a  spet  'ly  and 
satisfac  toiy  settlement  clearly  rests 
on  that  jmrLy,  the  natural  and  ap- 
propriate promoters  of  Reform ;  and 
they  are  evidently  prepared  to 
perform  their  part  m  a  becoming 
spirit,  whether  in  or  out  of  office. 
Their  forbearance  has  been  severely 
tested  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  evolutions, 
whieli  have  been  pretty  generally 
regarded  with  disgust.  Since  the 
daTB  of  Wilkes,  his  equal  for  ojni- 
cal  assurance  lias  not  appeared 
on  the  political  stage ;  and  the  con- 
trast has  proved  in  the  highest 


degree  favourable  to  liis  most  emi- 
nent opponent. 

Fortunately,  the  Extreme  Left  is 

weak  in  numbers,  open  to  reason 
and  (whatever  their  language), 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  the 
moderate,  Reformers  whom  they 
can  trust.  If,  then,  instead  of  a 
nniform  yh  finncfaise,  we  are  to 
have  household  suffrage  (with  or 
without  plurality)  for  the  larger 
boronji^hs  and  5/.  or  61.  for  the 
smaller,  the  credit  or  discredit  of 
the  substitution  will  be  due  to  the 
coaUtiou  who  recently  denounced 
the  7I.  finnehiae  as  lifvolntionaTy. 
To  have  reconciled  so  many  mode- 
rate politicians  to  household  suf- 
frage witliin  a  year  was  no  common 
exploit,  and  if  the  Adullaniites  only 
go  on  defending  the  constitution 
against  demoeiiicy  with  the  same 
BSgacily  and  with  corresponding 
results,  they  will  have afair  chanos 
of  bringing  us  to  a  republic  before 
they  have  done. 
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SINCE  ihe  publication  of  onr  last 
number,  tbe  deoiaioa  of  the 
Ooyemment  on  the  snbieet  of  anny 

improvement  has  been  pronounced. 
We  turn  away  disappointed  and 
heartsick  from  its  perusal.  It  stands 
forth  eminently  uupi*aotical,  among 
the  many  nnpracticai  schemes  sag* 
gested  by  those  who  know  nothing 
of  a  soldier's  real  wants.    It  does 
not  (K>ntain  one  single  element  of 
snccess.    Tt  seeks  in  plaster  over 
the  surface,  leaving  the  sores  to 
fester  and  rot  within.    It  leaves 
untouched,  nay  more,  it  stamps 
with  approyal  the  Tile  and  hideons 
system  of  recruiting,  which  i-enden 
foul  the  very  thzeuokl  of  the  ser- 
vice.   It  proposoq  to  perpetuate  the 
system  which  turns  out  like  a  dog 
the  soldier  broken  down  by  climate 
in  his  country's  service,  to  die  in  the 
streets  or  the  workhouse.  It  rejects 
the  suggestions  of  the  Bccruiting 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  pen- 
sions, thongh  thi^^v  were  generally 
considered  insutheient.    It  ignores 
the  iiidisputnhle  evidence  that  the 
soldier  ha^  nob  enough  food.  It 
scorns  as  unworthy  m  notice  the 
wish  of  every  practical  man  to  re- 
lieve the  solcUer  firom  his  uncertain 
and   burdensome    stoppnpi'es,  and 
tlius  jjratify  him  and  save  thousands 
of  pounds    now    wasted    in  un- 
nece^ary  accouutn.    It  has  not  a 
word  to  say  of  additional  rewards 
VOL,  uxT.— m  ccocxLvin. 


for  good  service,  of  relief  from 
hazassinff  and  vexations  worries,  of 
increased  independence,  hope  of 
promotion,  ana  generous  kindly 
treatment.  In  a  word  it  utterly 
neglects  all  thosf  ]inictical  improve- 
ments which  would  render  the 
soldier's  life  as  enviable  as  it  is  now 
the  reverse,  and  it  proposes  one 
remedy  for  all  evils — and  that  re- 
medy is  twopence  a  day  ! 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  matter  is  directly 
at  variance  with  the  dictates  of 
wisdom  and  experience.  A  small 
addition  of  daily  pay  given  in« 
diseriminately  is  perluips  the 
very  worst  method  of  helping  sol> 
diors.  Tt  nrmied  that  every 
penny  of  the  additional  sum  asked 
from  the  nation  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  men  themselves. 
But  from  their  pockets  it  will  in 
the  majoriiy  of  cases  find  its  way 
direct  to  the  pnblto-hcfuae  and  the 
broth f'l.  It  requires  superhuman 
strength  in  a  man  of  stronrr  desires, 
excitable  temperament,  and  Rmnll 
education,  who  is  altcniaU'l}  hard 
at  work  and  perfectly  idle,  to  put 
aside  any  part  of  the  trifling  sum 
which  he  receives  (?a/?>/ :  and  there- 
suit  must  \)v  that  the  soldier, already 
notoriously  drunken  and  proflip^ate, 
will  be  now  more  drunken  and 
profligate  still.  Boons  to  the  sol- 
dier should  be  in  kind,  not  in 
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money ;  if  any  money  be  given,  let 
it  Le  in  the  shape  of  increased  re- 
wards for  good  conduct  and  faithful 
Bervice. 

But  an  additkmal  pay  and  boons 
wliich  the  soldier  lias  not  asked  for 
will  be  utterly  futile  until  you  re- 
move tise  grievanoes  wMoh  he  bas 

called  upon  you  to  redress.  In  our 
last  article  we  pointed  out  the  chief 
material  ^evances  relating  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  troops,  and 
what  wanton  and  reckless  waste  of 
their  strength,  health,  and  comfort 
was  there !  But  we  cannot  even 
stop  here,  for  wo  have  yet  to  show 
an  equally  wanton  waste  of  their 
energies,  and  disregard  of  tbair  fM- 
inga  of  self^respecC^  bj  needlesslj 
rigid  adherence  to  ola  and  worn 
out  tr-aditions. 

The  hajfdeet  work  to  which  a 
,jnan  can  be  put  is  that  of  which  he 
cannot  see  the  use,  yet  such  is  the 
work  constantly  demanded  of  a  sol- 
dier in  time  of  pt^e.  Year  after 
year  he  is  put  throujT^h  '  setting-up 
drill he  ha»s  to  btuud  on  one  leg  and 
go  through  a  number  of  contortions 
which  are  hateful  to  an  old  soldier 
and  perfMitlj  useless,  however  use- 
fhl  they  maj  be  in  setting  up  a 
round-shouldered  plonghboy  or  naiv 
row-chested  artisan.  Then  on  fhll« 
dress  parade  he  takes  part  in  a 
series  of  mana3uyreB  at  batta>lion  or 
brigade  drill,  of  whose  meaning  and 
object  ho  is  left  in  utter  iiynnrRnce; 
he  learns  his  position  as  a  right  or 
left  file,  or  as  a  number  of  his  com- 
pany ;  but  why  he  moves  in  certain 
directions,  or  why  his  battalion  goes 
through  these  evolutions,  he  has  no 
knowledge.  Again  he  parades  for 
*  position  drill,'  with  more  contor- 
tions, and  such  is  his  life  from  day 
to  day.  No  matter  how  perfect  in 
his  drill,  or  how  old  a  soldier  he 
may  be,  no  matter  what  foreign 
or  active  service  he  may  have  seen, 
he  must  go  through  thiq  fnT'ce  of 
drilling  and  re-drilling,  till  from 
ehccr  weariness  and  iliseust  he 
becomes  careless  and  siack^  and  de- 


generates from  a  smart  quick  min 
into  an  indifferent  automaton. 

All  tiiis  drill  is  only  i"e<^mred 
because  taught  in  thia  seiittleai 
manner,  whidi  compels  men  iolean 
by  rote  without  appeaJing  to  their 
understanding,  and  because  of  onr 
adherence  to  a  cumbrous  system  of 
drill,  which  we  shall  bitterly  regret 
the  first  time  we  have  to  meet  an 
active  enemy.  Half  the  drill-book 
should  be  swept  fiway.  The  cramp- 
ing and  ('niT!])licated  pivot  system 
should  Ix'  abolished;  a  man's  face 
should  al  ways  be  his  front,  his  right 
hand  aUvayis  the  l  iLdit  of  his  batta- 
lion or  company,  ciianges  of  frwit 
should  be  perfozmd  by  the  fedng 
about  of  the  line,  and  eadi  mas 
should  leam  tobe  more  indcpendgit 
than  now. 

From  this  monotonous  woik,  the 
chief  change  is  to  the  more  weari- 
some duty  of  guard.  It  is  vcrj  little 
known  what  a  soldier's  dntie??  of  . 
this  nature  really  are.    The  sen- 
t^es  whom  we   see   in  garrison 
towns  represent  nights  out  of 
to  the  troops,  in  many  garrisons  one 
night  on  duty  to  three  nights  is 
bed  being  the  average  proportust 
After  nearly  twentjr-£rar  hours  spait 
in  their  clothes, — ^two  hours  of  evny  | 
six  on  sentry  duty,  and  the  remain- 
ing fonr  lying  on  hard  boards  in  the  I 
gnard>room, — oflentheoldguaidare 
relieved  in  order  that  they  mn  j  swell 
the  numbers  on  pnrade  on  a  field- 
day,  or  arc  kept  on  guaixl  several 
hours  over  their  time,  that  the  men 
to  relieve  them  may  first  appear  oa 
parable.    Two  thirds  or  more  of  the 
sentries  now  posted  might  weffl  1* 
done  away  with,  and  the  waif 
work  1^  so  much  lightened.  Bis 
notorious  that  night  dufy  breaks 
down  soldiers  more  than  all  other 
hardships ;  butoommanding  officers 
still  keep  sentries  at  their  doors, 
and  thus  every  night  men  are 
kept  out  of  bed  as  sentries  over  a 
gate  here,  or  a  door  there,  wk'fl 
often  there  is  nothing  for  tliem  to 
protect  but  the  empty  sentry-box. 
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In  such  useless  dnties  as  these  in  severe  weather  on  ontpost,  to  get 

A  soldier's  strength  and  energies  dear  -water  from  ninddj,  to  picket 

are  wadted.   Bat  we  are  no  advo-  their  horses,  or  to  secure  them  in 

eatcs  of  idleness.   Let  every  soldier  each  a  manner  as  would  prevent 

be  taught  work  of  which  lie  can  see  them  from  straj-ing,  to  make  touts 

the  use;  first  his  military  duties,  out  of  their  blankets,  &c.  <tc.,  ofall 

then  that  whicli  will  fit  him  for  an  which  at  present  they  have  not  the 

iudepeudeut  position  in  civil  life,  slightest  idea. 

First  let  his  drill  and  duties  be  When  expert  in  these  all-impor- 

taught  in  a  rational  manner,  and  tantpoints,  let  ereiyman  who  wishes 

let  liim  be  iuBtrueted  by  his  officers,  it  be  tanght  a  trade,  and  let  him 

not  only  by  liis  non-com  missioned  have  the  opporfnm'fv  of  practising 

officers.     Let  the  relation  of  the  and  proHtinsj  by  it  ;  and  by  prizes 

niHiur  parts  of  drill  to  the  lar|s;er  in  examinations  and  exhibitions  of 

nianwuvroB  be  explained,  and  tlieu  industry,  let  each  individual  have 

the  ofcrjeot  of  the  manoeuvres  them-  the  opportanitjr  of  proving  his  sa* 

aelyes.    Lei  the  time  sared  from  perioritj,  and  of  adding  to  his  self- 

useless  drills,  harassing  goards,  respect. 

changes  of  dress  and  mhbing  of  A  soldier's  self-respect  is  now 
pipeclay,  be  turned  to  account  in  unnecessarily  slighted  and  f!!!-- re- 
teaching  the  use  of  the  spade  and  gardud  ;  it  is  lowered  by  degrading 
pick-axe  in  creating  hmiy  intrench-  examinations  before  a  surgeon,  by 
ments,  the  best  metliodB  of  rapidly  too  oonstaiit  sapervision  extending 
forming  obstacles,  of  fiyrtifying  even  to  his  bednde,  hy  the  absence 
houscB  and  walls,  of  climbing  pali-  of  all  opportunities  of  individual 
sades,  of  crossing  ditches,  and  the  distinction  in  time  of  peace,  but 
thousand  arts  of  obtaining  comforts  more  especially  bj  his  punish^ 
in  a  campaign  in  which  the  French  ments. 

and  Sardinians  so  far  excelled  us  A  soldier  is  punished  for  very 
in  the  Crimea.  trifling  offences ;  he  is  late  for  roU- 
A  private  soldier  of  Crimean  and  call,  over-stays  his  leave  a  short 
TtHiiam  experience  has  given  some  time,  or  takes  too  much  to  drink, 
very  sensible  advice  on  this  bead.>  and  he  is  ponished  with  pack  driU. 
He  says  th;it  a  soldier  should  at  This  means  marching  in  the  bar- 
least  be  umi;  lit  ihe  tlieorctical  part  i-ack  square  four  hours  a  day, 
of  bivouacking,  tent-pitching,  and  wearing  that  murderous  knapsack, 
all  the  other  numerous  peaceful  •  in  addition  to  all  regular  duties, 
duties  that  he  has  to  perform  in  This  is  a  terrible  punishment,  fiir 
y/rvt  time ;  and  that  there  would  be  too  hard  for  its  infliction  to  be,  aa 
no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  for  were  it  often  ia  on  detachment,  in  the 
only  the  men  of  each  troop  taken  power  of  young  and  very  iiier- 
into  a  barmck  room  one  aft^^ruoon  perienced  otficers  ;  but  a  man  under 
in  a  week,  and  the  theories  of  the  sentence  of  pack  drill  wears  no 
ibregoiug  explaineil  to  them  by  special  and  public  badge  of  his 
some  competent  person  first,  and  disgrace;  he  is  not  publicly  ex- 
then  each  man  questioned  in  turn  hibited  outside  the  barracks  as  a 
abont  what  he  has  heard  explained,  bad  character,  and  when  hia 
and  how  he  would  act  under  cer-  punishment  is  over  ho  can  go 
tain  circmnsfances,  in  six  months  among  In"'^  civilian  friends  without 
most  of  the  men  would  know  how  Ins  disgrace  having  been  pro- 
lo  cook,  construct  a  bivouac,  tbi-ow  claimed.  It  is  not  so  with  men 
np  a  bank  to  shalter  tfaeur  horses  committed  to  the  cells,  another 
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pntuBbmeiit  wbidi  rests  in  the 
lumds  of  dngle  mdividuals.  Li  this 

a  prisoner's  hair  is  cropped, 
and  he  is  clothed  in  prison  dress ; 
and  of  late  a  most  rcprehen-ible  cns- 
toin  liu.s  grown  up  in  Nonie  garnsonH 
of  Bunding  these  pri^ners  out  to 
ptm^QTm  meir  hard  labour  on  ot 
bende  the  public  tboroughfaxeB, 
and  to  be  stared  at  publiclj  in 
church  through  the  perfonnance  of 
a  long  service. 

If  the  object  of  all  punishment  is 
tlie  reformation  of  the  criminal,  the 
surest  way  of  defeating  that  object 
is  to  destroy  his  self-respect.  Tnese 
men  are  under  short  sentences :  in 
a  few  days  tbey  will  be  back  among 
their  commdes  ;  but  the  brand  of 
disgrace  is  oti  tliem,  and  they  will 
seek  their  conipamous  among  those 
who  laugh  at  sliame,  and  who  mock 
at  self-respect.  Such  exhibitions 
as  these  lower  the  whole  tone  of 
the  army.  Bespectable  men  will 
not  join  the  fervice  where  a  slight 
fault — too  jolly  an  evening  with 
friends,  a  momentary  ebullition  of 
temper,  or,  it  may  even  be,  the  ca- 
price of  a  superior— may  subject 
them  to  such  a  disgrace. 

Surely,  as  the  vast  spread  of 
education  has  made  the  working 
classes  more  independent,  more 
prond,  and  more  Pelf-reliant,  men 
will  not  come  to  thu  ranks  until 
some  internal  change  has  been* 
made  to  meet  these  altered  external 
conditions.  Ton  must  bid,  not  only 
by  increased  pension  and  pay,  better 
sanitary  an-angements,  and  more 
bodily  eomforts,  but  by  ni<>rf  liberty 
;uid  Irccdom  of  action.  \\  iiat<3ver 
tends  to  degrade  one  soldier  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  degrades  all. 
Tiirough  the  press,  and  b^  reason 
of  the  facilities  of  travelling,  the 
real  conditions  of  a  soldier's  life  are 
now  as  ^vell  known  among  the 
working  classes  as  they  are  among 
soldiers  themselves.  These  men  are 
no  longer  to  be  dazzled  and  lured 
by  a  btmch  of  coloured  ribbons  and 
the  lies  of  a  recmiting  seijeant; 


you  must  show  them  not  enly  mere 
solid  advantages,  but  that  as  soU 
diets  they  will  still  be  free  men. 
You  must  disabuse  their  minds  of 
the  belief  that  a  soldier  is  a  mere 
puppet;  but  to  do  this,  you  mnst 
insure  that  he  really  is  not  so.  You 
must  convince  them  that  be  has  a 
rational  and  fair  share  of  freedom, 
and  that  there  is  no  man  whose 
welfare  is  more  carefully  studied^ 
.'inrl  whose  chance  of  sell-improve- 
meiit  is  preater. 

Instead  of  this,  it  reiilly  seems 
now  as  if  pains  were  taken  to  make 
things  unpleasant  for  the  men,  and 
to  compel  them  to  contrast  theiv 
thraldom  in  small  matters  with  the 
freedom  of  civilians  of  their  own 
class  of  life.  Take  for  example 
the  Sunday  inspections.  Although 
Saturday  is,  by  the  custom  of  the 
service,  the  day  for  heavy  fatigues, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  this  is 
as  a  preparation  for  a  day  of  rest. 
On  the  eontmrj,  on  Sunday  a 
soldier  has  the  most  rigid  inspection 
on  morning  parade  ;  and  both  before 
and  after  morning  service  every 
moment  lias  to  be  spent  furbishing 
up  the  barrack  room,  because  Sun- 
day is  the  day  on  which  it  is  ens* 
tomary  for  the  commanding  officer 
to  inspect  the  barraeks  and  stables. 
Certainlv,  in  the  infantry  a  man  is 
free  during  the  latter  j»art  of  th» 
day ;  but  in  the  mounted  brandies 
of  the  army,  what  between  <^urGh 
parade,  banack  inspection,  and 
morning  and  evening  stables,  Sun- 
day is  one  of  the  hardest  days  of 
the  week,  and  tlie  men  have  n^ 
chance  of  passing  it  with  their 
civilian  fHends  who  are  enjoying^ 
their  leisure. 

There  is  another  point  on  which 
great  stress  was  laid  by  the  Re- 
cniiting  Commission,  and  of  which 
we  find  no  notice  whatever  in  the- 
ministerial  scheme — the  abolition  of 
winter  service  at  Aldershott  and 
the  Cuiragh.  This  has  been  s» 
often  discussed,  tiiat  it  seems  al- 
most superfluous  to  repeat  how 
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intensely  distfistoful  it  is  to  the 
men.  Of  all  the  dreary  aud  dismal 
places  that  can  be  conceived,  Alder- 
shott  18  abont  Uie  wont.  If,  as  we 
beliere,  men  are  indaced  to  enlist 
and  tempted  to  remain  in  the 
service  by  the  pride  fhey  feel  in 
belonging  to  the  protcssion  of  arms, 
and  by  the  pleasure  of  playiiiLr  ilie 
hero  among  civilians,  and  recount- 
ing their  adventares  by  flood  and 
field,  what  must  be  the  deep  dis- 
j^nst  of  the  regiment  which  comes 
home  from  twelve  years  of  India, 
an<l  is  sent  to  AlderKhott,  there  to 
be  eiitiri'ly  eiit  oil'  from  all  connec- 
tion with  or*dinary  English  life,  and 
all  intercoarse  with  civilians !  The 
pleaenre  of  wearing  a  red  coat»  good- 
condnct  stripe,  or  medal  is  gone,  if 
there  are  but  soldiers  to  sec  it.  These 
natural  feehngs  of  pride  and  self- 
esteem  should  not  bo  disregarded, 
as  they  are  now.  Kotliiii','^  would 
be  more  likely  to  bring  recnuts 
than  stationing  regiments  returned 
from  foreign  service  in  comfortable 
country  quarters  ;  always  provided 
that  the  evils  we  have  named  arc^ 
remedied,  aiid  that  the  people  see 
a  soldier's  life  is  really  a  pleasant 
one  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Horeover  there  is  nothing  gained 
in  thus  employing  these  dismal 
places  as  winter  quarters  for  the 
troops.  A  camp  at  home  is  in- 
tended only  as  a  place  of  mstr notion. 
It  is»  designed  to  bring  large  num- 
bers of  iroopH  together,  and  thus 
affiird  both  officers  and  men  a 
knowledge  of  the  mancsuvres  of  war 
on  a  large  scale ;  but  in  winter  half 
the  officers  and  many  of  the  men  arc 
absent  on  leave,  and  no  field-days  or 
manfi'uvres  on  a  large  scale  ever 
take  place.  What  a  camp  of  in- 
stmotion  should  be  we  might  learn 
from  the  French,  the  Ans^ians,  or 
Russians;  but,  while  in  summer  we 
neglect  the  real  value  of  a  camp  by 
not  teaching  men  any  of  the  artf?  of 
a  campaign,  we  keep  up  all  the 
annoyances  and  dicscomlorta  of  a 
camp  for  prolonged  periods,  so  that 


the  nu  Ti  nro  taught  little  and  dis* 
gusted  much. 

It  will  not  do  to  let  this  matter 
drop.  There  has  been  a  general 
opinion  expressed  that  the  Report 
of  the  Recruiting  Commission  was 
insufficient  and  meagre  ;  but  there 
is  tn'eat  dan^xcr  that  the  fen*  iin- 
])r()venieiits  which  it  ventured  to 
recommend  will  bo  left  unheeded 
and  unfulfilled,  and  that  the  public 
mind,  wearied  by  vain  efibrts  to  in- 
duce authorities  to  step  out  of  the 
beaten  track  and  show  themselves 
men  of  sense  instead  of  men  of  oflice, 
will  t^n-ailnally  subside  into  its  nor- 
mal state  ui  apathy.  Already  the 
symptoms  are  appearing,  but  if 
notlung  is  done  now—now,  while 
the  subject  is  fresh  in  men's  minds, 
it  is  indeed  a  hopeless  prospect  for 
the  nation  Avhen  the  current  of 
events  next  drifts  it  into  war. 

How  is  it  that  these  grievances, 
so  well  known  in  the  army,  wo 
common-place  a  subject  of  con- 
versation that  we  in  writing  of 
them  feci  almost  ashamed  of  re- 
peating for  the  thousandth  time  so 
old  a  story, — how  is  it  that  these 
grievances  against  which  the  soldier 
has  a  thousand  times  raised  his 
▼oice,  are  utterly  ignored,  while  the 
countiy  is  asked  for  half  a  million 
of  money  to  give  the  troops  an  un- 
necessary boon  which  they  have 
never  sought  r* 

Is  there  some  strange  spell  which 
dulls  the  senses  of  every  War 
Hmistor,  soldier  or  exrilian,  Tory  or 
Liberal  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  case 
that  of  all  men  living  the  War 
Minister  sees  and  hears  len«t  of  the 
real  state  of  feeling  in  the  army 
Ts  he  not  surrounded  by  under- 
lings, ignorant  of  the  soldier  and 
his  requirements— knowing  little  of 
his  needs  and  carina  less,  interested 
only  in  keeping  all  things  quiet^ 
and  always  considering  the  prcs'  fff 
state  of  thinf^s  the  best,  so  that  in 
very  truth  a  War  Minister  sees 
nothing  with  his  own  eyes,  heai*s 
nothing  with  his  own  ears  P 
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Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
we  assert  that  if  these  evils,  and 

others  like  them,  are  not  redressed 
now,  they  must  be  at  some  future 
time.  Th(  \  are  well  known.  They 
are  proclaum  d  rrom  tiie  liouse-topa. 
T  wopence  a  day  will  not  cure  them . 
After  it  has  been  given  the  evik 
still  remain.  Whei'e  a  man  can 
choose  his  own  home  and  his  own 
<  style  of  life,  more  money  is  of  great 
vadne  to  him ;  it  is  of  little  valne  to 
ihe  soldier,  for  he  cannot  do  what 
he  likes  with  it.  He  may  not  im- 
prove his  quarters  or  his  cintlies, 
he  mnst  eat  his  ration  bread  and 
meat.  Ho  can  only  lay  tlio  money 
In',  or  spend  it  in  what  perlisips  he 
really  dous  not  care  for,  while  all  the 
while  things  that  he  craves  to  see 
altered  f^o  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

We  Jiavc  lom  iied  upon  the  chief 
grievances  common  to  all  men  serv- 
inginthe  ranjcs,  nomatterwhat  their 
chamcter,  oondnct,  or  abilities-— 
those  grievances,  in  iact,  which 
must  he  remedied  in  order  to  snpplj 
the  mere  raw  material  to  the  ranks. 
Our  next  duty  is  to  examine,  briefly, 
thesysti'm  of  rewards  -first,  for  good 
conduct  alone ;  Rrc'ondly,forFnpenor 
abilities  and  professional  knowledge 
combined  with  good  cuniiiict. 

At  present,  if  we  exc(  j)t  the 
medal  for  long  ser\'ice,  there  is  no 
plan  of  rewarding  good  conduct 
bat  hj  a  money  payment.  After 
three  jears*  service,  provided  the 
name  of  the  claimant  shall  not  have 
been  'entered  in  the  regimental  de» 
fknlters-book  for  at  least  two  years 
immediately  preceding  the  claim,  a 
soldier  is  entitled  to  receive  one 
penny  a  day,  with  htk-  rrnod-conduct 
bad{]re.  After  eight  years'  ervice, 
with  a  similar  proviso,  twuj»eiice  a 
day,  with  two  good-conduct  l.adges; 
and  then,  after  every  successive  five 
years,  and  with  the  same  condition, 
another  penny  and  another  badge. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  com- 
plicated modifications  of  the  goocl- 
oondnct  warrant,  but  will  content 
onrselves  with  calling  attention  to 


two  facts — first,  that  a  man  mnst 

always  have  been  two  years  clear  of 
the  defaulters-book  before  he  can 
obtain  liis  first,  or  any  subscn^uent, 
good-conduct  badge;  and.  '-econdly, 
that  the  entry  of  ihv  uumf'  of  a 
soldier  in  the  defanlit-rs-book  de- 
prives him  of  good-con dnet  badge 
and  pay  for  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  the  offence. 

Firsts  then,  we  have  the  anomaly 
tiiat  a  man  may  misbehave  hinaelf 
to  any  extent  dnring  his  first  jear 
of  service  without  in  the  least  m- 
terfering  with  his  right  to  good- 
conduct  pay  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  but  thnt  one  single  ofTcnce 
in  his  third  year  delays  hi-^  rt  f  '  ipt 
of  good-condnct  pay  for  two  yuirs 
from  that  date.  This  is  bad  poh"cy. 
Everv  inducement  towards  *roo(i 
behaviour  should  be  offered  inmie- 
diately  on  entry  into  the  service. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  old 
soldiers  ready  to  point  out  to  a 
recruit  that  he  may  get  drank  and 
absent  himself  as  mnch  as  he  likes 
at  first,  and  be  no  loser  by  it  in  tlie 
end ;  and  the  result  often  is  that 
wlien,  at  the  end  of  a  vear,  a  man 
tries  to  reform,  he  hns  become  so 
entangled  \v.  bad  company  tliat  be 
cannot  free  himself,  and  so  iu  rr'we^ 
up  struggling  after  improvement. 
The.  remedy  for  this  would  be  U) 
niake  the  first  badge  attainable  aflcr 
two  years'  service  of  miintermptod 
good  conduct. 

As  the  power  of  aoqniiing  and 
retaining  good-oondnct  pay  evi- 
dently depends  npon  the  lillicoltf 
of  keeping  clear  of  the  defaulters- 
book,  we  must  note  well  what  in- 
volves entry  therein.  The  warrant 
says  that  commandin[r  officers  shall 
enter  in  the  reiriniental  defaultei'T^- 
book  the  name  of  every  .^oldier  con- 
victed by  court-martial,  or  who 
shall  have  jncuTK  d  forfeitui-e  of 
pay,  or  any  othei  punishment 
yond  seven  days^  confinement  to 
barraoks,  or  convictian  by  a  ootiii 
of  criminal  jmisprndenoe.  To  show 
for  what  small  olftooee  soMian 
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inritr  forfeitnrp  of  pay  or  heavier  few  genuine  instances,  taken  at 
puiiishmentg  than  seven  days'  con-  random  out  of  a  single  defaolters- 
iinemeub  to  baiTacks,  we  Bubjoin  a  book. 


Regimen*  ' 
taX  number 

< 

DMoof  offence 

4th  October 

1854. 

sjth  May 

1S54. 

nth  Jiily 

Offence 


Fonbluii^it 


and  July 
1866. 


AlMe&t  from  lattOQ  ' 

Abtieut  from  tattoo  till 
1.30  9l6tlL 


and  xo  minutes  from  11 
p.m.  nth  July,  and 
fomid  drunk. 

AbMBt  ftoBk  tattoo  tm 
7       3id  July. 


Mulct  %  dayif  pay;  6 
days'  confueBMat  to 

barracks. 

Mulct  %  days'  pay;  %% 
d^ys'  eooviainfliit  to 


l,4S5      10th  January      Absent  from  tattoo  till 
1867.  9.30  p.m.  same  date. 


Mulct  a  days'  pay;  14 
days'  coufimnent  to 
barxacka. 

Molct  a  days'  pay;  7 
days'  cooluMnneiit  to 

Ti!irr;ieka. 

Mulct  1  day's  p«y. 


From  tliese  it  will  bo  seen  that  a 
soldier  forfeits  hiii  pay  for  two  days 
if  he  is  absent  from  roll-call  at 
nighty  till  any  time  past  twelve 
o'dook — even  although  he  has  not 
been  absent  a  single  hour  from 
dutv.  We  further  find  tin's  re- 
markable anomaly,  that  while  a 
niau  without  a  badge  ouiy  lined 
two  days'  pay  or  28.  2(i,  a  soldier 
who  by  good  conduct  has  gained  a 
badge  is  fined  two  days'  pay  phis 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days' 
good-conduct  money,  no  less  a  sum 
altogether  than  ll.  izs,  jd.  for  the 
same  olTenre, 

Independently  of  the  absurdity 
of  awarding  the  heavier  penalty  to 
the  better  man,  the  pnmshment  is 
altogether  too  severe  for  the  offence ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  good- 
conduct  pay  is  carried  to  pension, 
its  lossinvolvintr  ctH  res]»uiiding  loss 
of  pension,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  matter  requires  reform, 
and  that  either  good-oonduot  pay 
shonld  not  be  fbrfeited  so  lightiv, 
or  pennon  shonld  be  given  for 
len^h  of  service  irrespectire  of 
good-conduct  pay.  Of  these  two 
courses  the  first  seems  to  us  tlie 
wisest  j  and  indeed  it  is  matter  lor 


grave  consideration  whether  the 
whole  system  of  soldiors'  punish- 
ments should  not  be  revised,  a  ftr 
greater  latitude  being  given  to  ^e 
men  when  off  duty,  wid  idl  punish- 
ment for  offences  corrsmitted  on 
duty,  or  for  absence  from  duty,  being 
retaine<l  in  tliuir  full  severity. 

liut  whetluir  puiiishmeuts  bo  so 
revised  or  not,  the  good-conduct 
badge  once  gained  must  not  be 
liable  to  forfeiture  on  such  trivial 
grounds.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a 
man  to  come  home  ft-oTii  foroirrn  ser- 
vice for  discharge,  and  111  tlic  lullness 
of  his  spirits,  commit  suiiic  act  of 
indiscretion  at  the  very  close  of  Ids 
career,  which  costs  him  a  penny  a 
day  for  life. 

Another  advantage  to  be  attained 
by  such  an  alteration  would  be 
greater  Tiniforniity  of  principle  in 
the  treatment  of  men  wearing  good- 
conduct  badges.  At  present  you 
may  see  in  the  same  brigade,  men 
with  two  or  three  bad^  in  one 
regiment  allowed,  as  an  mdulgenoe 
to  be  drunk  and  slovenly  s^oet 
nnchrrked,  in  another  repeatedly 
placed  m  the  guard-room  and  as 
often  pardoned.  It  is  in  some  regi- 
ments us  diiiicuit  to  get  a  man  with 
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a  good-condact  badge  ptmished,  promotion,  and  prospcct.s  of  ii]ti> 

even  when  he  deserves  it,  aa  it  iB  mate  advancements  to  high  po^ 

in  a  court  of  law  to  obtain  a  con-  tions,  will  ever  agnin  obtain  able 

viction    for   iiifantiride   airainst  a  men  in  sufficient  numbers.  TL? 

woman,  and  for  tin  -ame  reason —  importance  of  obtaining  g'Of)d  noii- 

the  severity  of  the  punishment.    If  commissioned    oiiicers    cannot  be 

the  punishment  were  mitigated,  men  overrated;  bnt  if  w^e  consider  the 

with  good- conduct  badges  might  extreme  difliculty  of  their  |>04»itii*u 

be  treated  just  as  other  soldiers  as  and  the  trn»t  which  is  reposed  in 

rep^rds  commission  of  ofiences,  bat  them,  we  shall  see  what  a  ccmbiiia- 

might  reoeive  the  just  boon  of  relief  tion  of  good  qualities  it  must  ze- 

from  afternoon    drills,   fatigaes,  qnire  to  deserve  that  title.  Li 

inspections  of  kit^  &c,  and  all  nn-  foreign  armies,  where  all  or  a  large 

necessary  daties.  proportion  of  the  commissioned 

"We  now  come  to  that  vitally  im-  officers  have  served  in  the  ranks, 
portant  question,  the  reward   of  and  are  conversant  with  the  habit <• 
superior   ability   and   professional  and  modes  of  thou^'ht  of  flu'ir  nif ii. 
acquirements,  combined  with  good  much  less  depends  on  the  non-com- 
conduct:  in  other  words,  tlio  pK  -  missioned  oiiicers.  But  in  our  army, 
motion  and  treatment  of  nL-n-f   lu-  living  in  the  same  room  in  dai)r 
missioned  officers.    Our  argunicnts  companionship  with  the  men,  bound 
have  hitherto  been  addressed  en-  to  keep  order  among  them,  and  to 
lirely  to  the  one  point  of  obtaining  report  breaches  of  di^ipline,  a  non* 
a  sufficient  snpplj  of  private  sol-  commissioned  officer  should  be  st 
diers.   We  want»  however,  a  sprin-  the  same  time  firm  and  tempenife 
kling  of  superior  men,  possessing  in  aathorily,  and  respectful  an  ' 
higlier  intelligence  and  education,  obedient  to  his  superiora,  Goud 
to  fill  the  posts  of  non-commissioned  non-commissioned  officers  wiU  im- 
officers.    There  is  no  doubt  that,  part  a  tone  of  cheerful  discipline  t<^ 
while  in  the  onfer  world  education  a  company  or  a  regiment,  which 
and  knowledge  have  spread,  the  oflicers unaided  may  in  vain  attempt 
present  non-commissioned  officers  of  to  promote  ;  and  the  popalarity  of 
the  jimiy  are,  as  a  class,  far  inferior  the  army  as  a  proiessi  ui  fur  private 
in  ability,  education, and  professional  soldiers  must  depend  largely  upon 
knowledge  to  those  of  fifteen  years  the  manner  in  which  the  non-com- 
ago.  This  may  partly  be  accounted  missioned  officers  perform theirda^. 
for  by  the  extreme  rapidity  of  pro-  We  have  spoken  thns  at  lengdi 
motion  cansed  by  the  Giimean  and  on  this  subject,  becaose  we  sre 
Indian  wars,  which  compelled  com-  aiudons  to  convince  oor  readers 
manding  officers  to  make  serjeant-s  that  the  time  has  come  for  adm* 
of  men  not  by  any  means  proflcient  dng  in  larger  numbers  to  oonuni^ 
in  their  drill,  and  partly  by  the  sions  tried  and  faithful  non-com- 
great  rise  in  value  of  the  services  of  missioned  officers,  and  placing  in  a 
edncated  and  intelligent  men  out  of  position  to  rise  to  the  Inghest  grades 
tlie  army,  whicli  has  diminished  by  those  who  are  qnaliiied  by  educa- 
comparison  the  brightness  of  the  tion,  as  well  as  hy  mere  j^rofes.sional 
prospects  within  it.  knowledge.    If  once  the  roads  U) 

Since  there  must  be  a  period  of  the  upper  grades  were  really  thrown 

probation  as  a  private  soldier,  even  open,  there  need  be  no  limit  to 

to  the  very  best  recruit,  the  im-  supply  of  reomitB  admirably  qnali- 

provement  of  the  private  soldier^s  fied  to  ascend  thenu   At  preseitt 

condition  will  remove  one  bar  to  the  the  prises  are  so  race  aadnnoerUin 

enhstment  of  superior  men  ;  bnt  that  no  man  can  count  on  nsiag 

nothing  short  of  tolerably  rapid  from  the  ranks,  even  though  he  d»- 
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play  ability  and  merit  of  a  vow 
superior  description.    The  present 
£>ystem  of  promoting  men  froui  the 
ranks  to  lie  quartermasters  is  good 
as  fiyr  as  it  goes,  though  it  should 
be  extended  without  exception  to 
tihe  appointments  of  ridincr- masters 
and  paymasters ;  but  we  would  fxo 
much  farther,  and  give  dtliuitely 
every  fourth  or  fifth  commission 
among  the  coml^itaut  officers  to  a 
jion^oominissioned  officer.  Promo* 
ti<m,  would  then  bo  rapid  enough, 
and  the  leward  sufficiently  in  view, 
to  induce  very  superior  mou  desi- 
rous of  iinproviuLT  their  position  in 
lift',  to  joiu  the  army.    To  all  can- 
didates for  such  promotion  the  same 
edncatioinal  test  mi^ht  be  applied  as 
to  young  men  ohtauiingdiroct  com- 
missions, and  the  army  schools 
miglit  bo  utilised  for  imparting'  the 
iHH'essary  qualiiications.    It  is  ab- 
surd to  argue  that  none  but  gen- 
tlemen b^  birth  should  be  admitted 
to  the  mrde  of  oomhaiant  officers. 
Ifany  of  those  who  obtain  commis- 
sioiis  through  Sandhnrst  have  no 
pretensions  to  what  we  call  jxood 
family ;  and  both  Woolwich  and 
Sandliurst  are  open  to  any  British 
subject  within  certain  limits  of  age. 
In  ihe  esse  of  admitting  men  from 
the  ranks,  promotion  would  from 
one  cause  or  another— either  pro- 
motion out  of  the  niTiks,  or  refiro- 
m^t  to  situations  of  trust  in  civil 
life — be  rapid  enough  to  give  these 
commissious  to  men  still  youn^, 
and  ihere  need  be  no  bar  to  their 
adTancement  to  the  highest  posi* 
turns. 

England  [wo  are  raninded  by  Mr.  Smiles 
in  ,s>'f- ]  has  no  pamllel  instancp  to 
t>Uow  ot  pruniutions  irvm  the  ranks  of  tho 
anny  to  Uie  highest  oiittary  offioet,  which 
have  been  so  common  in  Franco  sinro  tho 
fir^t  rr-rolution.  'La  carriere  ouverte  aux 
talens'  has  there  receirod  niaay  illostm- 
tioni,  tdueh  would  doubtlsBs  be  matched 
amoD^  onrselves  were  the  road  to  promo- 
tionasopcn.  Hoche,  Humbert,  and  Pichcgru 
began  tneir  respeetire  careers  as  prirate 
soldiers.  Hoehe,  while  in  the  king's  army, 
was  accustomed  to  embroider  waistcoats  to 
enable  him  to  cam  money  whemnth  to 


purchase  books  on  military  sdence.  Klebert 
LefeTTo,  Sachet,  Victor,  Lannes,  Soult, 

Massena,  St.  Cyr,  D'Erlou,  Murat,  Augerau, 
15i-->irn>,  and  N.  y  all  rusf>  from  the  ronktv. 
In  .'^ouie  mava  uruuiuUou  was  rapid,  in  others 
it  was  alow.  Key  enliated  at  eighteen  in  a 
hiisi^ar  rrpiment,  and  gradually  ndrancod 
step  Uy  htep  i  KJeber  soon  disoovered  his 
merits,  mirmnning  him  '  the  Indefatigable,' 
and  jiri)iii')t«  <1  him  to  be  adjutant-general 
vi'licn  only  twcnty-tn  e.    On  tliu  otlicr  hand, 
Souit  was*  i*ix  yvM'a  froin  lltt*  dute  of  his 
enlistment  before  he  reached  the  raok  of 
j;.  rit  aiit.     But  Soidt's  advancement  -wns 
rapid  compared  with  that  of  Masaeua,  wh'j 
aerrcd  for  fonrteen  years  before  be  was  made 
aeijeant;  ur.d  t)i<mgh  he  afterwards  roso 
Miec«'smvoly.  stt  p  by  step,  to  the  nrjide  of 
colonel,  general  of  division,  and  nuirf-hal. 
be  declared  that  the  post  of  .wrjeant  was 
tlir  st<  p  which  of  all  others  liad  ro^t  him  th'> 
most  labour  to  win.    Similar  promotions 
from  the  nuilai  in  the  French  army  havo- 
continued  down  to  our  own  day.  Changar- 
nier  cntcre<l  tho  king's  botly-guard  as  a 
privHt*j  in  1815.    Marshal  Bugeaud  hcrYtd 
four  years  in  the  ranks,  after  which  ho  wna 
niach'  an  officrr.      Mar>hal  Randon,  tlio 
present  French  minister  of  war,  began  his 
military  careor  as  a  dmmmar-boy ;  and  in 
the  portrait  of  him  in  the  gallery  of  Ver- 
sailles his  hand  rests  upon  a  dnun-hoad, 
the  picture  being  thus  painted  at  hid  own 
reqnest. 

if  a  French  soldier  can  cxirry  a 
field-marshal's  h&ton  in  his  knap- 
sack, why  should  not  an  English 

soldier  ?  We  believe  that,  far  trom 
the  tone  of  tho  officers  being  dete- 
riorated, it  "\vonld  bo  xovy  much 
improved.  A  leaven  aniDii  s  the 
olhcers — not  a  single  example  in  a 
regiment,  butaleawen  of  one  fourth 
or  fifth  their  whole  number, — com* 
posed  of  thoiightfnl,  earnest  men, 
who  haye  shown  themselves  f^ift<Mi 
with  persovormn-c,  ability,  and  the 
power  of  self-help  :  in*'n  ])orsonally 
aequuiuted  with  the  sokiiurs'  habits, 
needi»,  and  prejudices,  and  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  conrersant 
with  their  dnties,  ^mld  not  fail  to 
increase  the  earnestness  of  the 
officers,  and  to  bring  them  more 
into  sympathy  with  the  men.  A 
much  closer  bond  of  union  might 
prevail  between  them,  and  officers 
might  learn  to  care  as  mnch  abont 
their  men's  physical  and  moral 
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wel&re  as  they  now  do  about  their  master.    In  yam  be  pointed  out 

amartncss  on  parade.  that  if  he  had  remained  a  riding- 

But  in  advocating  so  strongly  master  he  wonld  have  been  entitled 

this  infusion  of  new  bloo»l  anioncr  to  tlio  higher  rate,  and  that  in  ac- 
ofiicers,  we  must  not  forg^et  to  point  cepting  promotion  to  superior  i*ank 
out  how  the  ti-aditions  of  Horse  and  superior  duties,  he  had  surely 
Guards  and  War  Office  seem  not  done  nothiner       lessen  his  claims, 
only  opposed  to  any  sucli  step,  but  But  the  olhcuil  w  ho  had  the  matter 
how  scurvily,   in  many  instances,  m  hand  pronounced  that  the  deci- 
those  who  have  shown  oonspicmoiis  sion  ooiud  not  be  leversed.  Wb 
zeal  and  ability  are  treated.  We  snooegBor  had  bean  ^pointed,  and 
haye  shown  the  onerooB  task  which  another  officer  named  to  fill  the 
a  non-commissioned  officer  has  to  place  vacated  by  that  anooeeeor; 
fnlfi],  and  we  are  snre  of  approval  tmt  it  was  not  till  ite  atordy  oU 
in  urging  that  no  treatment  can  soldier,  with  good  practical  sense, 
be  too  liberal  or  too  generous  for  refused  to  retire  at  aU  on  these 
those  trusty  soldiers  who  have,  by  conditions,  and  elected  to  stay  on 
sheer  force  of  merit,  raised  them-  and  do  his  work  the  hi'st  wav  tte 
selves,  in  spite  of  all  opposing  diffi-  could,  that,    through    the  ursrent 
culties,  to  positions  of  honour.    We  apphcation  of  his  superiors,  the  'ie- 
will  tuke  two  c:ases  to  illustrate  tlie  cision  was  reversed  ;  and  after  many 
assertion  which  wc  have  made  more  weeks'  tielay,  he  was  aiiuweU  to 
than  once  in  the  course  of  our  re-  retire  on  the  higher  rate  of  psj. 
marks,  that  the  nnjnst  parsimony  This  oocnmd  last  year, 
and  meanness  of  the  War  Office  has      The  other  case  is  thatof  Qatxkt^ 
disgosted  British  soldiers.   In  the  master  Jones,  of  the  Boyal  Engi^ 
first  case — we  will  not  give  the  neers.*    This  officer,  when  a  ser- 
name,  though  the  facts  easily  admit  jeant-major,  invented  an  iron-band 
of  verification,  and  have  indeed  gabion,  which  was  adopted  into  the 
already  been  once  mentioned  in  the  service  in   December  1861.  He 
press — a  non-coTumissinnfMl  dfUeer,  subsequently    demonstrated  that 
after  many  \-ern  s  ot  valuable  ser-  these  iron  bands  were  capable  of 
vice,  was  promoted  to  the  vimk  of  being  applied  to  several  purposes- 
riding-master  in  the  Royal  liorse  amongst  others,  the  construction  of 
Artillei-j',  and  specially  employed  military   suspension    bridge  for 
for  several  years  in  training  the  which  purpose  they  were  approved 
recrnits  for  that  branch  of  the  sei^  by  War  Office  drcolar,  tSth  Jnly, 
vice.   He  was  held  in  snch  high  1863.   He  received  a  medal  for  lus 
estimatiiQii,  that  on  the  formation  of  invention  at  the  Jntemationsl  Bk* 
ft  dep6t  for  the  Horse  Artillery,  he  hibition  of  1862.  Without 
was  commissioned  as  its  adjutant,  rating  all  its  advantages,  the 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  of  his  invention  may  be  shown,  ins 
captain.    In  course  of  time,  feeling  few  words,  by  the  result  of  an  cx- 
hiniself  no  longer  so  active  as  for-  periment  carried  on  at  Chatham  on 
merly,  he  desired  to  retire.  A  special  the  26th  and  27th  Januarv,  1866. 
clause  regulates  the  pension  of  a  On   that    occasion,  twenty-seven 
riding-master,  and  upon  that  clause  trained  sappers   and   mintiN  aud 
he  asked  permission  to  retire  ;  hut  fifty-four  recruits  (toud,eighty-oae) 
the  answer  given  was,  that  he  must  made  tweuty-seveu  wicker  gabions 
retire  npon  the  half-pay  of  a  second  in  five  hoars  ton  minntes,  wmle  two 
captain:  ihre^  sJMings  a  day  less  sappers,  who  had  never  till  ilies 
tluin  the  retirement  of  a  nding-  seen  an  iron  gabion,  made 

*  The  miter  of  tUi  paper  it  not  personally  aequaintod  with  Qeirteraiastv  Joom, 
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fonr  in  the  same  time — an  advantage 
of  ninety-six  to  one,  in  eitlior  time 
or  lu>>onr,  in  favonr  of  tlif  iron. 
There  were  19,322  pfabions  unerl  at 
Sebastopol.  We  will  leave  our 
readers  to  calcolaie  the  laTiiig  of 
Iftbonr  which  the  Iron  gabion  would 
have  caiued. 

Snch  are  the  main  advantages, 
thonL'b  by  no  means  the  only  ones, 
ill  Quartennaster  Jones's  invention. 
Now,  let  us  see  how  his  labouraare 
appreciated  at  the  War  Office. 

On  the  8th  Beoemher,  1864,  he 
wriiea  to  say  that  it  is  now  nine 
^eeoB  since  he  first  submitted  his 
iron-bnnd  cfabion,  and  that  b<>fore 
that  he  had.  spent  mneh  time  and 
consideration  in  the  matter;  that 
the  band  has  been  approved  and 
adopted  as  ahove ;  that  daring  the 
past  nine  years  he  has  been  put  to 
many  expenses  in  travelling  and 
puTcbasinc;'  bands,  nlfenn^and  test- 
ing them,  and  makmg  nomeroua 
experiments  to  prove  their  eflSciency 
and  usefulness,  as  well  for  gabions 
as  far  bridging  and  other  purposes ; 
that  he  has  al^  written  and  printed 
two  editions  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  the  better  to  inform  the 
OO^s,  Szc. ;  and  he  reqne.sts  that 
his  case  may  be  taken  int(^  eon- 
sideration  with  a  view  to  compen- 
sation. 

In  Janxuay,  'some  statement  of 
the  actual  expense  incurred  in  his 
investigations  is  requested.' 

He  answers  that  in  nine  years  he 
has  expended  1 50/.,  more  or  less  ; 
and  tlien,  on  the  14th  Febi-uary 
1865,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  replies  that  he  *is  vndbJe  to 
mndion  the  grant  of  any  special  re- 
muneration to  Quartermaster  Jones  ' ' 

For  n  venr  he  is  nih'nt,  and  on 
the  I  St  February  1866,  he  again 
asks  '  to  he  reimbursed  tJie  sum  which 
he  is  actually  out  of  pocket  in  bring* 
in|^  Ibrward  these  inventions,  the 
utility  of  which  has  been  acknow- 
ledged their  offieial  adoption  in 
the  service.' 

This  olaimis  most  strongly  recom- 


mended by  the  Director  of  the 
Royal  Engineer  Est  ablishment,  who, 
in  forwarding  the  claim,  speaks  of 
Quartermaster  Jones  as  '  a  man  of 
most  zealous,  energetic,  and  perse- 
vering ohancter,  and  possessed  of^ 
great  inteUigenoe^  whion  he  exerts  ;* 
and  also  savs  that  *  145,000  of  the 
bands  have  been  supplied  for  service 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  Indi-f,  Nmw 
Zealand,  and  North  America.'  The 
Director  also  recommends  a  remu- 
neration for  the  inventions  *  oh  the 
ground  of  the  desirability  of  eneo^ 
racing  noii-ronimissioned  officers  itf 
devote  their  ettergies,  vof  siu'ply  to 
their  ordinanj  duties^  hut  to  the  ad- 
vanccmerU  of  her  Majesty* s  serrire* 

The  Commander-in-Chief  rails  on 
Quartermaster  Jones  for  a  detailed 
acoonnt  of  the  expenses  incurved 
by  him  in  the  invention. 

He  rephes  that  he  has  kept  no 
acconitt,  but  believes  he  has  spoit 
1 50/.  more  or  less. 

H.  R.  H.  Avritos  that  he  is  un- 
able to  submit  Jus  application  for 
recommendation. 

He  then  on  the  24th  Febmazy 
sends  in  an  approximate  statement 
of  *  travelling,  purchase  of  bands, 
pamphlets,  photographs,  models, 
postage,  &c.,  150?.'  and  trusts  that 

*  he  may  not  be  allowed  to  be  a 
haer*  This  letter  is  forwarded  to 
the  War  Ofllce,  and  on  the  5th 
April  the  Secretary  of  State  *  cannot 
consider  the  claim  of  Q>/arter' 
hia><f'','  Jimes^  Ji  /E  .  for  150/.  suffi- 
cient h/  sj,>  cifjc  to  justify  that  officer 
being  paid  the  amount  as  one  of 
actual  personal  ontky  on  account 
of  the  adoption  of  liiB  iron-band 
gabions  into  the  service.' 

Here  the  matter  must  have  ended, 
but  that  on  the  1 9th  June,  aWar  Office 
circular  having  been  issued  promis- 
ing rewards  to  inventors.  Quarter- 
master Jones  again  presses  his 
chum — and  now,  a  MUUer  having 
come  into  aathority  at  the  War 
Office,  the  payment  of  the  sum  is 

*  sanctioned  asromnnprnfion  for  ex- 
penses actually  incurred  h^'  him,* 
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We  have  given  the  details  of  this 
case  because  it  is  a  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  the  Bhamefol  injnBtice  and 
meanneM  whicb  bftve  degraded  the 
poUoj  of  the  War  Office  for  many 
years  past,  and  which  have  tended 
more  than  anything  else  to  destroy 
the  zeal  and  energ}-  of  the  best  men. 
Nothing  is  so  galling  as  the  sense 
of  gross  injustice  from  which  there 
ia  BO  escape,  and  these  two  cases 
have  within  our  own  knowledge 
called  forth  bitter  indignation  from 
officers  and  men.  No  man  in  tlie 
army  knows  when  it  may  bo  liis 
turn  to  be  robbed  of  his  riglitii,  mid 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  uneasi- 
ness is  generated,  while  ftr  from 
exerting  their  energies  in  the  canse 
of  the  service,  men  require  more 
than  common  strength  of  mind  to 
resist  taking  any  advantage  of  a 
mtister  who  is  sure  to  demand 
everything  and  yield  nothing  will- 

feeling  which  has  risen  np 


in  the  service  is  matter  of  every-day 
talk  among  the  middle  class,  though 
it  probably  never  reaches  the  ears 
of  the  War  Minister  or  the  HoEse 
Guards  authorities ;  and  imtil  the 
causes  of  the  ftehag  be  lemoved, 
it  will  be  vain  to  expect  valuable 
men  to  enlist,  for  *  surely  in  vain 
the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird.* 

It  has  been  a  paanfhl  duty  thus 
to  recount  this  long  list  of  blunders, 
acts  of  injustice  and  suicidal  follies, 
but  wo  protest  against  tbo  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  military  re- 
form generally  adopted  by  the 
press,  which  leaves  lumoticed  the 
real  tangible  fiudts,  and  seeks  to 
find  remedies  in  grand  sweeping 
systems  of  reorganisation,  thus 
tending  to  draw  olT  the  public  atten- 
tion from  the  evils  nt  work,  and  to 
fascinate  it  vnth  ideal  and  imprac- 
ticable schemes  possessing  the  at- 

traotioii  of  noreUy. 
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NISARD'S  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.* 

ALL  who  lore  literature  will  turn  had  his  day  of  favour.   His  biog^ 

with  interest  to  M.  Niaard's  phical  sketches  and  acoompanpng 

pages  illustrating  its  growth  and  commentaries  are  full  of  value  and 

development  In  a.  coTiTitry  moro  re-  intt^rcst ;    they   extend   from  the 

markablc  than  any  nthrr  for  the  roif^n    of    Francis  i.   to    tliat  of 

abundant   ])rodnction   of  eminent  Cliarlos  X.,  and  they  are  ably  cxe- 

writers.    From  the  time  when  the  cutcd  tiiroughout ;  but  we  are  not 

invention  of  a  printing  machine  prepared  to  agree  with  all  his  eritical 

first  opened  the  way  to  the  easy  views,  or  to  »iopt  all  his  theories, 

difliosion  of  ideas,  np  to  the  present  He  excites  onr  snrprise  an  1  (  lial- 

day,  when  it  may  occasionally  strike  lenpcs    our  opposition   when  he 

us  that  this  diffusion  has  become  tells      that  France  reconrnises  the 

somewhat   too   easy,    no  country  highest  genius  in  her  sous,  if  they 

has  exercised  a  wider  influence  than  think  with  precision  and  express 

France  upon  the  field  of  letters;  their  thousrht  distinctly;  that  she 

that  is,  upon  the  propagation  of  crowns  yrim  the  halo  of  divine  in- 

knowli  dge  and  thought.  spiration  the  man  who  first  neatly 

The  historian  of  such  a  progpfess  shapes  a  common  thought  in  words; 
has  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  but  and  that  slie  hears  the  voice  of  a 
it  is  one  wliich  M.  Nisard  is  well  poet  in  an  utterance,  which  is  no- 
fitted  to  accomplish.  Learned  and  thing  more  than  the  iutelligeut  ecb 
thoughtful,  with  a  style  distiu-  of  the  mnltitade. 
cuished  by  simpUcify  and  deamess,  We  hold  that  genins,  in  whatever 
he  instmcts  without  wearying  his  oonntiTorat  M-h  at  ever  period,  mnst 
reader,  and  his  accurate  knowledge  have  the  creative  faculty  in  order  to 
m)(\  inipartinl  judgment  do  him  tmo  deserve  the  njune,  and  we  will  not 
service  in  the  labour  t)f  Kelection.  allow  a  Frenciinian  any  more  than 
It  is  his  intention  to  elucidate  the  an  Englishman  to  obtain  the  most 
national  characteristics  by  singling  exalted  title  of  intellect  at  so  low  a 
out  for  comment  and  criticism  the  rate  of  serTice.  Genins  may  lead 
great  authors  of  his  nation  whose  commonplace,  but  can  never  repre- 
mme  and  influence  have  survived  sent  it;  it  has  a  birthplace  of  its 
their  own  age:  bytho  undying  works  own,  quite  irrespective  of  territorial 
of  her  writers,  ho  would  interpret  the  boundaries,  ajid  whether  it  ajipears 
mind  of  his  country  ;  the  drift,  the  in  Paris  or  Pekin,  it  mu^t  own  tlm 
life,  the  stir,  the  very  soul  of  the  one  great  characteristic  of  original 
people.  force. 

In  the  same  way,  the  letters  of  an  But  impulsive  energy  and  high 

individual  extending  from  childhood  aspirations  are  not  suited  to  M. 

to  maturity  mii^ht  reveal  the  flue-  Nisard's  views  ;  he  rrjects  with  dis- 

tuations  of  his  temperament,  the  approbation,  if  not  witli  disdain,  all 

advaiire  of  liis  eilucation  and  the  that  is  indefinite  In  thesuggestionsof 

formation  ot  ins  mind,    liy  accept-  a  passionate  imagination;  he  insists 

ing  none  but  permanent  reputations,  upon  the  practi<»l  and  positive,  and 

H.  l^sard  gets  rid  of  the  redun-  repels  the  vision  and  tiie  dream, 

daacy  of  matter  which  would  swcU  He  will  not  have  '  the  thoughts  be- 

his  record  to  an  in.  onvenient  size,  yond  tlie  reaches  nf  our  soul ; '  he 

if  he  ]»er!nittcr!  himself  to  follow  turns  a  deaf  enr  to  tlie  poet,  who 

the  course  of  every  MTiter  who  has  would  stamp  his  special  sensibilities 

*  Histoii'cde  la  Littirature  fran^ais€f  par  D,  Nisftni.    jme  iditiou. 
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them  in  a  glow  of  liglit,  Tlils  is 
mostly  the  case  with  the  pioneers 
of  letters;  with  those  who  first  found 
skill  to  mould  their  thoughts  in  a 
form  agreeable  and  intelligible  to 
their  countrymen.  In  France,  one 
(jf  the  earliest  cultivators  of  a  soil 
which  has  since  yielded  so  rieli  a 
produce,  was  a  woman  and  a  priu- 
oess.  Margaret  of  Yalois,  sister  of 
Francis  was  this  woman.  She 
combined  with  the  most  attractive 
feminine  graces,  an  enthusiastic  love 
of  leamin^r,  whieh  Bri^onnet,  the 
Bi.shi>j)  of  Meaux,  playfully  eoiii- 
mentc'd  upon,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  her,  in  the  year  1 524 : 

Madame,  s'il  y  avait  au  lx>ut  du  Poyaumo 
luag  docteur  qui,  par  un  seul  verbo  abreg6 
peuBt  apprenclre  toute  la  grammaire  aiitant 

3u'il  est  pn'-^iMf*  a  en  .s<,'avotr,  et  uug  rititn> 
o  la  philosophie  ct  aus.sy  des  sept  arts 
Mhiaewx,  ehacun  d'eux  pur  an  Terbe  abrege, 
voiui  J  ooimies  oamioe  an  feu. 

Her  desire  for  knowledge  was 
insatiable,  and  she  was  resolved  to 
reach  it  by  the  nearest  way.  She 
gathered  round  her  all  the  learned 
men  of  her  period;  a  period  Avliicli, 
on  account  of  its  new  acquisitions 
in  letters,  is  known  as  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  was  a  new  birth 
for  the  literature  of  !France;  and 
Margaret  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished who  derived  life  and 
bloom  from  that  dawn  of  light.  She 
read  Krasnuis  in  tlie  original,  she 
knew  enough  of  Greek  to  under- 
stand Sophocles,  and  she  took  les- 
sons in  Hebrew  from  Panl  Paradis. 
It  required  some  courage  to  confess 
to  a  knowledge  of  Greek  in  those 
days,  for  it  was  vehemently  de- 
nounced in  the  pulpit;  it  was  spoken 
of  in  monkish  sermons  as  a  new 
language,  discovered  of  late,  called 
Greek,  which  was  fhU  of  danger, 
and  which  ought  to  be  religiously 
avoided,  because  it  was  the  begettOT 
of  all  heresies. 

But  Margaret's  gentle  manners 
enabled  her  to  follow  her  own  way 
unchallenged ;  although  she  was 
several  years  older  than  her  Inroiher 

TOf..  LXXT.-^NO.  CCCCXLTin* 


Francis,  she  was  the  darling  uf  his 
heart.  When  he  was  the  prisoner 
of  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  she  jour- 
neyed to  his  prison,  to  comfort  him 
by  her  presence  ;  and,  by  her  pas- 
sionate intercession  for  him,  she 
obtained  a  mitigation  of  the  rigour 
<tf  his  treatmcT^t.  She  was  married 
first  to  the  Dukt*  of  AlciirDn,  and 
afterwards  to  Henri  d'Albict,  King 
of  Navarre.  Joan  d'Albret,  the 
fruit  of  this  xmion,  was  the  mother 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  pride 
of  Protestantism,  nntil  ho  shifted 
his  religion  ;  and,  to  the  lasty  its 
true  friend  and  champion. 

The  monks  then,  were  wise  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  their  own 
mtem,  when  they  protested  against 
the  inroads  of  knowledge,  and 
Mjirgaret's  learning  planted  the 
seeds  of  heresy.  Aliliough  .she 
made  no  puhlii;  secession  from  the 
established  church,  she  certainly 
favoured  the  doctrines  of  Reform, 
and  protected  its  supporters  from 
persecution,  under  the  plea  of 
sympathy  with  those  who  were 
united  with  herself  in  tlie  gr-eat 
object  of  furthering  the  ad\  auce  of 
letters.  She  was  adroit,  and  she 
contrived  to  lighten  their  troubles 
and  to  promote  their  views,  without 
])rovokmg  strife.  She  played  the 
difficult  part  of  mediator  with  un- 
equivociil  success,  and  continued  to 
be  one  of  her  brother's  most  loyal 
subjects,  wiiile  she  esteemed  and 
upheld  the  men  whom  he  suspected 
and  oppressed.  She  was  at  once  a 
philosophical  student  and  a  practical 
woman  :  she  was  a  carefbl  and  suc- 
cessful mler  of  her  own  kingdom, 
and  she  wns  universally  beloved. 

Her  royal  brother's  affection  oc- 
casionally overflowed  into  verse  in 
her  honour.  She  appeared  in  his 
lines  as  the  *■  Marguerite  des  Mar- 
guerites,' the  pearl  of  princesses, 
the  most  delicate  flower  budding  in 
tlie  field  of  poesy,  the  fairest  jewel 
in  the  roval  diadem. 

We  must  acknowledge  with  gra- 
tttade  tiie  service  she  rendered  to 
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the  literature  of  her  countiy,  in 
casting  awav  many  of  the  clumsy 
Latinisms  which  at  that  time  loaded 
the  French  hmgnage;  but  her 
works,  &ough  they  continne  to  be 
reprinted,  are  no  longer  popularly, 
or  even  generally,  read.  The  best 
knoi\'n  of  them,  is  the  Ilcpiameron^ 
a  collection  of  tales,  after  tlie 
manner  of  Boccaccio,  supposed  to 
be  related  hy  Rome  nol)les,  assem- 
bled to  drink  mineral  Avaters  at  tlie 
Pyrenees,  and  detained  there  by  a 
great  flood.  They  take  refuge  in 
the  monastery  of  Notre  t)amc  do 
Servance,  *■  conyinced,'  says  Mar- 
garet, who  loved  to  point  an  epigram 
at  a  fiiar,  '  that  if  there  were  any 
means  of  escaping  from  danger,  a 
monk  wonld  be  sure  to  6nd  it  out/ 
These  narratives  are  distinguished 
by  grace  of  expression,  and  by  a  deli- 
cacy of  manner,  which  is  required  to 
relieve  the  grossness  of  the  i^iatter; 
for  the  love  afiairs  of  tlie  heroes 
and  heroines  arc  loosely  conducted, 
and  the  widow  who  is  appointed 
monitor  to  the  company,  to  preach 
virtue  and  point  out  impropriety, 
has  an  nncommonly  bnsy  time  of  it. 
The  introdnction  of  fresh  sonrces  of 
literary  lore  from  Italy  was  the 
best  re^\  ard  that  iJie  French  people 
reaped  from  their  conquests  in  that 
land  of  beauty ;  territonally,  they 
gained  nothing  worth  liaAnng,  but 
they  added  largely  to  their  intellec- 
tual possessions  by  the  importation 
of  Italian  work*?,  and  the  imitation 
of  Itiilian  ai-t.  Tlic  tales  of  chivalry 
and  hiph  romance  which  became  the 
fashion  of  the  court,  under  this  new 
influence,  while  they  communicated 
to  society  in  general  a  taste  for 
their  tenderness  of  style  and  heroic 
exaltation,  found  also  their  sati- 
rist, whose  work  was  more  enduring 
than  their  own,  and  which  has  not 
yet  lost  its  salt  nor  its  savour.  The 
famous  monk  of  Poitou,  Rabelais, 
found  vent  for  his  peculiar  hum  on  r 
in  parodies  upon  the  ptilted  senti- 
ment wid  im]H)ssil)le  adventures  of 
persecuted  damsjels  rescued  by  mag- 


nanimous knights,  which  iihed  all 
the  popular  fables  of  his  day.  The 
school  of  high  romance,  with  Hi 
&Qlt8  and  its  beauties,  has  vankhed  \ 
the  wit  that  played  upon  it  iitone 
of  the  permanent  possessions  d 
literature.  While  Rabelais  made 
his  thrusts  at  the  absurdities  of 
romance,  he  did  not  neglect  tl.o>o 
of  theology — he  had  bis  fling  at  all 
parti(  s.  As  a  monk,  he  was  stis- 
pec  It  d  of  heresy;  as  a  hereticjhe 
was  siisji(  (  ted  of  Romanism:  and 
on  tliL  whi.»le  he  was  a  moi*e  trouble- 
some impediment  to  Cah'in  and 
his  innovations  than  to  the  Pope 
and  his  fiirmulas.  Fbul  IIL  better 
known  as  Alexander  Farnese,  bad 
the  wisdom  to  perceive  tiiis  d»> 
tinetly ;  and  being  convinced  thst 
Rabelais  would  rather  live  wiUun 
the  pale  of  liis  spiritual  jurisdictioD 
tlian  bum  for  departini^  from  it,  be 
bestowed  on  him  a  general  absolu- 
tion for  all  his  misdemeaueiirs. 
Thus  provided,  this  jovial  friar  in- 
dnlrretl  his  humour  frcelv  in  tlie 
pages  of  liis  GaraganfuUj  and  vriui 
Ids  stinging  satire  whipped  xuSm^ 
criminately  schismatics,  ecdesiis- 
tics,  Bomanists,  audBeformers.  Be 
unfrocked  himself  and  took  to  ilie 
study  of  medicine,  and  administeitd 
unpalatable  draughts  to  the  body  w 
well  as  tiie  soul  of  men  for  ili^ 
ult  i  mate  good.  In  the  great  stnigglc 
which  wa>s  going  on  between  Theo- 
lopfv  and  Reason,  Rabelais  resolutely 
upheld  Keason.  He  was  niitlipr 
a  churchman  nor  a  seetnrian.  ami 
he  wa.s  liierefore  pronoiuiccd 
atheist;  but  he  acknowledged  S 
God  in  liis  heart,  whom  he  descriW 
as,  *  Celluy  grand,  bon,  pitenx  Diw» 
lequel  ci«a  les  sahides,  harani, 
merlans,  etc.  etc.,  item  les  bona 
vins ;  c'est  le  Dieu  de  Platon  Is 
grand  plasmateur.*  And  Garagan* 
tua,  exhorting  his  son,  Pantagrnel, 
upon  religion,  says,  *  II  te  ennvient 
scrvir,  aymer  et  craindrc  l>ieu,  et 
en  luy  mottre  toutes  h»H  jK-nn^es  et 
tout  ton  espoir,  et  jiar  foy  formed* 
de  charite  estre  a  luy  adjoiut  en 
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mrUi  (juc  jamais  n'en  soys  dcsem- 
par6  par  p^£/  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  candid  jndgment  to  find 
a  fault  in  this  teaching,  although  to 
Cal\'in'8  rigid  theological  system  it 
si])pearcd  an  intolerable  affront. 
But  it  is  not  tlie  relig^iuuof  KabelaiR 
that  interests  posterity.  It  is  his 
abounding  fun,  his  relish  of  life,  his 
relish  of  the  bottle,  and  his  keen 
percoptionof  the  ndionlous  ;  and  it 
is  the  wealth  of  words  whieli  he 
added  to  the  French  language  that 
especially  endears  him  to  the 
French  student.  Rabelais  was  the 
genius  of  the  Renaissance ;  Calvin 
WBB  the  genius  of  Beform — while 
Rabelais  enriched  his  native  tongue, 
Calvin  organised  it.  Babelais  £*cw 
his  inspiratioTH  from  the  Greek ; 
Calrin  from  tiio  Latin.  Calnn's 
great  work,  called  V  Ii'^fllniioii 
chrtileiinc^  was  in  itiieii"  an  epoch 
in  French  literature.  It  was  esssen- 
tially  original  in  matter,  method, 
and  style.  It  was  the  first  popular 
roliVious  treafis:e  that  appeared  in 
Jbmnce  ;  the  first  ijitelliLrible  ntter- 
ance  of  Christian  pliilosophy  in  the 
Frencii  language.  Its  t^tyle  was 
<dear  and  concise,  and  tninied  its 
penetrating  light  upon  the  dark 
places  in  history — upon  the  re1»> 
tions  of  God  with  man,  upon  the 
Tnission  of  tlip  pro|>hct^.  upon  the 
first  tmdition.s  ot"  the  elinrch.  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  early  lUtLurs, 
upon  the  progress  of  Christian  mo- 
rality and  Clmstian  error. 

In  the  most  exalted  passages  of 
this  work,  where  he  reveals  his 
ideas  of  God  with  the  entlinpiasm 
of  worship  and  the  irrniideur  of 
self-abnegation,  Calvin  s  language 
gl<»vv8  with  an  eloquence  which  was 
afcerwards  equalled,  but  not  sur- 
passed, by  Bossuet.  It  is  to  such 
efforts  as  these  that  tlic  word  sublime 
Tnayberifjhtly  ap))Iied,al(]ionLil).  like 
some?  others  of  noble  .siLTnilicanee,  it 
has  Ijcen  made  t<»  sound  trivial  in 
tills  a^je  of  exaggeration  by  being 
Tulgarly  misused.  A  royal  prince, 
sect  to  serre  in  the  kitchen,  comes 
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to  look  too  like  a  Simnel,  a  base 
pretender,  and  by  degrees  we  lose 
the  sense  of  his  majes^. 

After  the  name  of  Calvin,  that  of 
Mallierbe  sounds  sn^.d]  but  how- 
ever unimportant  its  bearing  upon 
the  •^'■enenil  course  of  events,  it  is  of 
special  interest  in  the  profrress  of 
French  literature,  for  Alalheib© 
majr  be  said  to  haTO  founded  the 
institution  of  French  poetry.  He 
constructed  botli  its  laws  and  its 
language:  and  Boileau  celobratcH  his 
advent  as  that  of  a  great  redeemer : 

Enfin  Malherbe  vint,  ct  le  premier  •& 

France 

Fit  eendr  da&a  leu  ven  uno  juste  cadenea; 
D'liD  mot  aia  ea  sa  plaoo  eiuetgiia  le  poa- 

voir, 

Et  r<m'n'?it  l;i  inw-r  aux  regies  du  devoir. 

.Malherbe's  fault  as  a  legislator 
was  that  he  made  too  many  laws 
and  hampered  the  movement  of 
French  verse  by  an  iron  rule  which 
still  cripples  its  limbs ;  but  if  he 
imposed  some  harassing  restrictions- 
upoTi  the  poets,  he  did  them  good 
fierviee  in  delivering  them  fiom 
many  worse  obstrnetions.  He  de- 
nounced the  baiTen  imitations  of 
antiquity  which  fiUed  the  pages  of 
Bonsard  and  other  poets  of  the 
same  school ;  he  satirised  their 
clumsy  mythologies  and  pedantic 
nlleijorics ;  he  substifnted  French 
\v(irds  for  Latin,  and  strai^'htfor- 
ward  sense  for  awkward  involution. 
He  became  the  oracle  of  French 
grammar;  and  though  his  poetical 
compositions  appear  flat  and  feeble 
to  us  now,  they  were,  on  account  of 
the  finish  of  their  versification  and 
the  regularity  of  their  construction, 
valuable  examples  and  studies  for 
succeeding  waiters ;  and  to  Mal- 
herbe's  skiTings  we  owe  the  full 
perfections  of  Boileau  and  Moli&re. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  noble 
family,  and  an  officer  of  some  dis- 
tinelion  ;  his  manner  was  as  rough 
a->  his  verse  was  smooth  and  his 
temper  was  irritable — troubled  per- 
haps by  his  close  and  continual 
contest  with  the  errors  of  his  native 
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InnLTiH^.  Conrliers  ]>aicl  him  their 
court  and  asked  him  how  to  speak; 
scholai  s  scribbled  at  his  feet  and 
asked  iiim  liow  towrito;  with  his 
last  breath  he  rubukud  the  alten- 
dant  at  his  bedside  for  a  grammati- 
cal error.  He  is  dear  to  the  affec- 
tions of  M.  Nisard ;  a  man  after  his 
own  heart;  the  fonnder  of  a  codiO 
which  he  reg^i i  <  1  s  \\ ' t ] i  hnsiastic 
reverence,  and  which  he  exhorts 
every  Frenchman  to  love  and  to 
ob(M'.  Montaigne,  one  of  the  most 
distill i,mi>^li(^d  of  prose  writers — 
whose  wit  and  wisdom  are  acknow- 
ledged tliroughout  Europe  —  the 
first  uf  t  ssa^Hst*? — was  a  contera- 
porarj'  of  Mallierbc ;  but  though 
liLi  powers  are  of  a  much,  higher 
order,  thej  are  less  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  M.  Nisard,  who  is  offended 
hy  his  want  of  precision  and  his 
looseness  of  style,  which  make  him 
a  bad  model  for  composition.  But 
his  fecundity  of  thonght  and  ori- 
l^inal  suggestions  have  probably 
inspired  many  more  writers  than 
the  deficiencies  of  Ins  le.etliod  have 
injured,  and  he  must  always  leraain 
une  of  the  high  lighls  o^  France 
The  development  of  French  prose 
was  more  rapid  than  that  of 
poetry ;  the  full  blossom  of  which 
was  delayed  till  the  reign  of 
Lonis  XrV.,  commonly  called 
le  grand,  a  title  which  we  may  dis- 
pute his  claim  to,  on  many  grounds, 
for  he  was  a  selfish,  cruel,  and 
licentionB  king,  but  which  we  are 
willing  to  concede  to  him  as  a 
patron  of  letters.  As  a  creTitleman, 
he  iiad  his  iri])peries  and  his  bom- 
bast, of  which  his  grcnt  wi^'-  with 
its  multitudinous  swelling  curls 
may  be  accepted  as  the  type ;  but 
the  ministration  of  the  j3oets,  of 
Comeille,  Racine,  Moliore  and 
Boilean,  crowns  him  (in  spite  of 
that  arti6cial  headdress)  with  a 
glory  that  cannot  die.  Of  all  these 
great  names,  tlie  one  which  is 
truly  dear  to  the  Ens^lish  nation  is 
that  of  Moliere.  He  is  no  less 
^miliar  to  us  than  our  own  fii- 


vourite  dramatists ;  he  is  frequently 
quoted;  the  reflect  ions  of  hi-  ^v^- 
hold  a  place  in  our  daily  tlumi^hts; 
he  is  one  of  oui'  household  gods. 
Men  whose  perceptions  are  too 
blunt  to  discern  the  finest  point  of 
his  satire,  or  whose  knowledge  of 
French  is  too  imperfect  to  appre- 
ciate the  remarkable  skill  of  bis 
Terse,  the  felicity  of  his  expression, 
and  the  subtle  turns  of  his  lan- 
guage, are  still  able  to  enjoy  his 
broad  humour  and  to  join  in  his 
hearty  laugh.  His  comedies  rnm- 
biiie  RO  many  qualities  that  they 
are  equally  acceptable  to  tbe 
thousrhtful  and  the  unthinking': 
they  delight  the  critic,  and  they 
tickle  the  \Tilgar ;  they  are  full  of 
fine  sense  and  common  sense ;  their 
satire  is  pungent  without  bitter- 
ness ;  their  epigrammatic  force 
fixes  itself  upon  the  memory ;  thdr 
characters  are  easy  to  understand, 
for  they  are  generic  rather  tban 
specific,  and  the  situations  devised 
for  them  are  such  as  cannot  fail  tu 
•^frike  any  audience. 

On  the  wliolo,  as  a  writer  of 
comedy,  Moliere  is  unequalled;  lie 
is  only  detieieut  in  mdividnality  of 
character,  and  in  that  tenderness  of 
feeling,  tliat  humorous  sadness' 
which,  when  it  underlies  the  bn^bt 
current  of  wit  and  drollery,  in> 
terests  the  imagination  with  a 
depth  to  be  sounded,  and  lends  to 
some  perfect  specimens  of  comedy, 
such  as  Much  A'h^  about  Nofhivj, 
As  you  lil-p  77/ r'  Tvdfth  Nujk 
antl  the  Mi'l^nhnnrr  Xiijhf'.'i  Dream, 
their  most  captivatini::  elitmu. 

Kacine  is  the  diseiplint^l  writer, 
who  is  the  model  of  M.  Nisard's 
tnste,  and  the  master  of  his  hest 
atioctions.  The  structure  of  ids 
verse  is  faultless,  his  rhymes  sre 
correct;  his  good  sense  is  un- 
deniable, his  ideas  are  remarkable 
for  their  precision ;  every  image  is 
defined,  evexy  tiumght  is  clear ;  he 
neyer  trespasses  against  a  rule,  he 
very  rarely  touches  Uic  heart . 

Passion  is  not  so  exact. in  its 
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tlefinilioiiB,  nor  so  limited  in  its 
conceptions,  nor  so  epigrammatic 
m  its  phrases  as  Bacme*  s  dialogues, 
which  endeavour  to  represent  it; 
nor  can  we  agree  with  M.  Nisard 
tliaf  it  was  a  particular  udvimtao^o 
to  the  poet  to  have  the  king  for 
his  ideal.  If  it  ia  tme  that  the 
person  oi'  lx>iiib  C^uatorze  is  to  bo 
recognised  in  all  Bacine's  heroes, 
we  think  we  nnderstand  why  their 
gubUmity  looks  artificial,  and  why 
their  talk  is  tedious,  lint  what- 
ever may  be  Racine's  sliortcominixs 
as  a  poet,  the  stat<'ly  grace  of  liis 
dictiou,  and  his  skill  iu  constructiou 
will  always  make  him  a  &TOurite 
study  for  the  French  scholar ;  and 
however  the  popular  sympathies 
may  swerve  from  the  classical  to 
the  romantic  school,  ho  will  still 
remain  a  model  name  in  French 
literature,  and  an  example  of  per- 
fection in  the  conditions  of  French 
verse.  His  predecessor  Comeille, 
who  was  the  actual  founder  of 
French  tragedy,  treads  with  a 
freer  step,  draws  a  deeper  breath, 
and  climbs  higher.  Ho  is  a  more 
}*ii.-,si(inate  thinker,  but  he  is  a  less 
exact  grammarian,  and  M.  Nisard 
feels  that  he  left  IVench  composi* 
tion  still  incomplete,  and  that 
Bacino's  raquisite  mechanism  was 
wantinn"  to  make  it  perfect. 

Prose  and  poetry  moTcd  side  by 
side  in  this  brilliant  reign,  and  the 
slightest  effort  of  memory  will  bring 
a  host  of  writers  into  existence : 
Descartes,  Bossuet,  Boardaloue, 
Hassillon,  Pascal,  F^lon,  we  have 
not  space  for  the  ennmenition 
which  a  sincrlc'  thought  suggests. 
Fenelon  owes  his  European  reputa- 
tion less  to  his  religions  treatises 
than  to  his  romance  of  TeUmaque. 
It  was  translated  into  every  lan- 
guage, it  found  a  place  in  every 
sehool ;  it  maintained  an  extraordi- 
nary popularity  for  a  long  period, 
and  was  read  with  avidity  by  all 
sorts  of  people.  But  now  its  day  is 
done;  what  used  to  be  thought 
tender  is  voted  sentimental,  what 


used  to  be  called  eloquent  is  re- 
jected as  prolix  :  and  its  heroics  arc 
only  tolerated  by  those  who  like  a 
grave  nnoonscions  burlesque.  Has 
literatnie  then  a  fashion  as  well 
PS  dress,  and  does  a  fintnirite 
novel  look  as  absurd  as  u  las  uurlte 
bonnet  of  the  ])ast  time  ?  IIcw  do 
such  things  get  out  of  date  'f  Do 
thought  and  method  of  thought  and 
form  of  expression  shift  like  the 
shapes  of  costume,  and  what  are 
those  elements  of  popularity  which 
wo  must  regard  as  ephemeral  ?  We 
may  safely  reply  to  this  question — - 
almost  ail  the  essentially  popular 
element  of  ezooUence  is  not  eea- 
dnring.  Popular  ftvonr  is  hit  by 
some  marked  appeal  to  the  prevail- 
ing taste  of  the  day,  to  that  taste 
whi(^h  is  a  temporary  extravagance : 
for  fash  ion  is  excess  in  some  direc- 
tion ;  it  may  bo  a  *  fine  excess'  iu  the 
beginning,  a  scarcely  perceptible 
exaggeration,  bat  it  has  a  tendency 
to  mcresse  till  its  disproportion 
becomes  evident  to  all  eyes,  and 
then  the  overgrown  pot  is  discarded 
as  a  monster.  So  people  sicken 
with  repletion  at  the  thing  they 
have  tasted  with  too  passionate  an 
enjoyment. 

In  the  case  of  a  favourite  author 
it  sometimes  happens  that  he  re- 
peats the  admired  style  till  it 
fatigues,  or  that  he  lays  on  n  little 
more  of  the  cherished  peculiarity  till 
it  becomes  a  fault,  or,  perhaps,  he 
does  not  himself  change,  but  a 
school  of  imitators  founds  itself 
upon  his  manner,  which  they  over- 
emphasise, by  their  caricatures 
directing  attention  to  tlie  origii^nl 
idiosyncrasy,  till  it  shocks  a  sober 
judgment,  and  then,  what  was  once 
welcomed  as  a  singular  charm,  is 
rejected  as  a  positive  blemish.  But 
the  idol  of  fkshion  may  not  have 
either  himself  or  his  disciples  to 
blame  for  his  desertion.  It  may  be 
only  the  intemperance  of  their  o%vn 
worship  which  wearies  the  worship- 
pers, the  long  kneeling  posture  in 
one  place  whi^  fatigues  so  tiiat  they 
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look  to  auotlicr  shrine  for  the 
relaxation  of  change.  In  Buck  a 
oase  time  gives  back  the  dae  rites 
to  the  traa  excellence,  and  the 
justice  of  posterity  atones  for  the 
caprice  of  contomporanMus  opinion. 

For  whichever  of  the  causes  here 
enumerated,  or  for  all  combined, 
fashion  changes,  and  popularity 
wanes,  and  these  flnctnations  affect 
literatnre  more  in  the  present  day 
of  extended  edacation  (so  called) 
than  it  did  in  the  time  when  the 
i-iijlitof  judgment  was  contined  to  a 
more  limited  number  ;  for  then,  the 
educattjd  were  the  much  instructed ; 
the  exceptional  scholars  who  made 
a  business  of  learning  and  thinking ; 
but  now,  those  who  run  may  read, 
and  they  do  for  the  most  part  read 
runiiiiiLT.  Tlio  uiaiiy  knowing  their 
alphabet,  are  all  qualified  to  tnsre 
books,  their  palates  alieut  tlie  sale 
of  them,  yet  they  aie  really  so 
generally  ignorant  that  their  in- 
Suenoe  is  dam^^g  to  literature ; 
something  easy  to  understand, 
something  which  stirs  the  passion 
and  makes  no  demaiid  upon  the 
intellectual  faculties  pleases  the 
ordinary  raider,  and  the  chastened 
stjrle  and  disciplined  imagination 
VTith  its  fine  and  true  conceptions 
iBBtQ  cast  aside  as  flat  and  tedious. 
We  may  observe  the  same  lliiiv_»' 
with  music  ;  the  uncultivated  ear 
loves  the  tune  only,  which  it  can 
easily  recognise ;  a  trick  in  the 
tjme  80  often  repeated  as  to  make 
an  impression  upon  blunt  percep- 
tions will  strike  the  fancy  of  the 
crowd,  and  Verdi's  song  of  the 
*  Donna  Mobile'  or  Donizetti's 
*Brindisi'  will  f^^ive  more  genuine 
satisfaction  to  a  comaiou  audienee 
than  Beethoyen's  most  beautiful 
sonatas.  Throughout  the  whole 
resion  of  art,  the  admiration  of  the 
Tnlgtir  depends  upon  some  exubo- 
rance  which  is  a  fault,  and  if  there 
were  no  appeal  fi-oni  it,  degradation 
would  Ije  inevitable ;  but  time  it«elf 
k  a  oorreotiye^  for  as  we  hare  said, 
exaggeration  ultimately  destroys 


itself,  and  then,  the  sober  judgment 
silenced  in  the  first  clamour  for  the 
&Yourite,  comes  to  be  heard  and 

to  *  outweigh  the  whole  theatre  of 
others,'  yet  the  operation  of  time  is 
slow,  and  wc  sln)uld  fare  hadly  if 
we  had  to  wait  for  it  in  all  cases. 
In  an  age  of  mpid  movement,  there 
must  be  another  authority  to  in- 
voke. M.Nisard  tarns  a  fond  back- 
ward glance  to  the  Academy  of 
Letters  in  Paris,  but  he  cannot  find 
it  there ;  he  must  look  for  it  as 
we  do  in  the  public  ]iress ;  in 
the  best  journals  and  periodicals  of 
the  day.  That  some  may  bo  inade- 
quate, and  some  not  impartial  we 
must  admit,  for  no  human  tribunal 
can  be  absolutely  perfect,  but  on 
tlio  whole  the  leaiding  public  press 
is  a  valuable  censor.  Ignorance, 
however  arrogantly  it  may  swagger, 
is  subject  to  secret  misgivings  as  to 
the  right  way,  and  is  glad  to  look 
at  an  occasion^  direction  post  It 
has  gleams  of  diffidence  when  it  is 
conscious  of  its  nakedness,  and 
desires  the  protection  of  somebody 
else's  garment.  It  clothes  itself 
willingly  in  the  opinion  of  the  daily 
paper,  which  bdng  impersonal  does 
not^  offend  its  pride ;  and  thus, 
many  of  the  grossest  errors  of 
opinion  are  held  in  check. 

Some  authors  of  great  distinc- 
tion, if  not  of  the  highest  genius, 
have  marred  their  works  by  too 
much  compliance  with  the  special 
tante  of  their  day.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  is  one  of  these.  His  Arcadia 
is  so  shrouded  in  the  artiiieial 
disgnises  of  the  time  that  it  re- 
quii-es  aire  and  study  to  penetrate 
through  them  to  the  beauties  which 
many  of  its  pages  unfold,  and  to 
reach  the  poetical  truth  of  its  beat 
passages. 

The  same  fiiult  distinguishes  Ben 
Jonson  as  a  dramatist.  Sfmkespeare, 
exce])t  in  an  occasionnl  (Idwofpuns 
described  by  13rydeu  as  4ns  eienehes 
of  wit,*  abstained  from  it.  Those  Tirfio 
followed  the  fiishion  of  their  season 
bare  paid  fat  their  brief  popolaiilj 
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by  tlie  general  neglect  of  posterity, 
while  those  who,  hko  ^Iilton  and 
Shakespeare,  have  held  themaelveB 
independent  of  their  time,  remain 
the  paragons  and  perfect  models  of 
all  agCR,  rrflectin-'j*  tl-.o  immutable 
truths  of  Iminaiiity  rather  than  its 
factitiouR  adjuncts. 

The  dramatic  is,  of  all  forms  of 
poetry,  the  least  popular,  except 
when  it  appears  npon  the  stage; 
hecaose  nnless  the  putpyer  intervenes 
to  carry  on  the  action,  it  makes  the 
greatest,  pull  upon  the  imagination. 
In  the  written  drama  we  have  to 
imagine  the  movement  which  the 
xomaac0  or  the  narratiTe  poem 
exactly  describes;  and  to  manj 
persons  the  repetition  of  exits  and 
entrances,  and  of  the  name  of  the 
cliaracter  at  the  beginning  of  every 
speech,  is  a  serious  obbtruction  to 
comfort.  It  takes  the  eye  and 
thought  aside,  and  will  not  admit 
of  that  Inn,  of  that  approach  to 
somnolence,  which  the  reader  loves 
to  indulge  in  occasionally  during  the 
quiet  flow  of  narrative.  Not  many 
of  tS hakes peare's  plays  would  be 
familiarly  read  if  they  were  never 
acted,  nor  many  of  Moliere's :  they 
wonld  he  read  as  Beaumont  and 
Vletcher's,  Ford's,  Haywood's,  Web^ 
stcr's,  and  Massinger's,  are  read — 
by  the  students  of  literature,  and 
not  by  its  looser  members. 

The  stage  is  the  life  of  the  drama, 
and  very  few  even  of  acted  plays, 
liowever  distinguished  by  ^tical 
merit,  are  the  &vourite  sabjecta  of 
secluded  reading.  In  our  own  tnne. 
Talfourd's  tra<redy  of  loa  may  bo 
mentioned  as  an  exceptional  case. 
It  had,  wlien  Macready  lirst  pro- 
duced it  in  1836,  a  considerable 
V  og  u  c ;  and  althongh  the  enthnsiasm 
of  that  season  is  passed,  it  is  still 
frequently,  if  not  extensively  read, 
both  in  private  and  public ;  and  its 
present  reputation  is  likely  to  be  a 
ipcrmanent  one,  for  it  has  some  rare 
qualities,  and  some  true  elements  of 
beauty. 

'  Heniy  Taylor's  dramatic  romance 


of  Philip  van  Arfevclde  is  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  success  in  a 
path  where  the  goal  is  seldom 
reached,  for  its  final  appearance  on 
the  sta^  was  the  conseqnence,  and 
not  the  can?«e,  of  the  general  esteem 
in  which  it  was  he  Id;  and  when  itfirst 
appeared  as  an  unacted  drama  in 
the  year  1834,  without  any  of  tho 
puSb  and  advertisements  nsed  now- 
a'dajs  to  startle  attention,  it  made  a 
great  stir— fii-st  in  the  world  pf 
letters,  and  afterwards  in  general 
society.  It  awakened  an  extra- 
ordinary int^'rest  by  t)ie  vii^onr  ot" 
iUs  intellectnul  qualities;  by  its  origi- 
nality ;  by  its  sustained  power ;  by 
the  perfect  government  of  its  forces, 
and  by  the  courage  and  strong  sense 
of  the  critical  opinions  expressed  in 
its  preface.  Thi«?  preface  contains 
an  exposure  of  all  the  weakness  of 
the  Byron  iu  schiiol.  The  masculine 
energy  of  Henry  Taylor*s  style,  the 
freedom  and  depth  of  his  under^ 
standing,  his  singular  felicities  of 
expression,  his  forcible  conception 
of  character,  and  the  evidence  of 
superior  skill  and  jndgnient  in  the 
whole  construction  of  his  work, 
gave  great  weight  to  his  censure  j 
scholaurs  admired,  and  Fashion  fol- 
lowed the  new  poet.  She  has 
changed  her  religion  many  times 
since  then,  singing  other  pfpans ; 
and  it  is  left  to  the  poet  to  kindle 
tho  ca])able  imagination  of  students, 
who  love  to  meditate,  seeking  to 
assimilate  the  fhut  of  his  brooding 
thought,  or  soliciting  the  delicaid 
mnsio  of  his  lighter  strain.  Henry- 
Taylor  is  no  less  a  poet  in  his  other 
works  than  in  Arfereldc  ;  but  Arfe- 
reJde.  wa,s  the  first  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  public  luind,  and 
therefore  made  it  the  most  sharply. 
Its  original  force  overmastered  m 
its  own  favour  the  general  aversion 
to  the  dramatic  form  in  poetry,  but 
it  could  not  make  the  di-amatio 
form  permanently  popular ;  and 
poems  cast  in  this  mould,  however 
highly  valned  by  the  best  judges, 
wm  never  be  the  oljects  of  nniversa 
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love.  The  prodigality  of  public 
&T0iir  which  depended  upon  the 
&alts  of  Lord  ^yron*8  style,  so 
powerfully  commented  upon  by  the 

author  of  AHevelde,  is  now  a  thing 
only  to  be  chronicled  in  the  history 
of  the  past. 

The  artificial  glooms  of  corsairs, 
and  giaours,  and  Laras,  no  longer 
find  stalkincf  imita-tors,  with  mis- 
anthropic mantles.  Young  ladies 
arc  IK)  loncror  in  love  with  this  kind 
of  affbctutiou,  and  no  longer  pin 
portraits  of  Byron  to  their  bed- 
cnrtttins,  sighing  for  scowHnglovers ; 
bnt  to  the  sober  critic  it  is  still 
given  to  recognise  the  poet  in  spite 
of  his  faults  ;  to  see  the  sunlight 
through  the  mist ;  to  appreciate  the 
music  of  a  versification  remarkable 
for  its  variety  and  Tiielody,  the 
splendour  of  a  fertile  imagery,  and 
the  picturesque  power  of  a  keen,  if 
not  a  profound,  observer  of  nature. 
A  public,  sat^d  with  its  passion, 
turns  for  relief  to  an  object  totally 
unlike  that  which  lately  heated  its 
pulse.  Byron*s  inebrieties  suc- 
ceeded to  the  cold  couplets  of  Pope ; 
Wordsworth's  meditations  replaced 
T>yron'8  ferv'ours  ;  and  now,  fasliion 
has  deserted  Wordsworth,  and  pro- 
claims Tennyson  the  only  gof]  The 
ardour  of  this  religion  will  eool 
In"  and  bv  at  the  breath  of  a  new 
propluH  ;  but  Tennys(m,  like  some 
of  those  whose  light  his  ascending 
star  has  for  the  present  dimmed, 
is  inspired  by  a  genius  which  is 
destined  to  maintain  an  enduring 
empire  over  the  affections  of  man- 
kind: his  works  carry  in  them 
those  seeds  of  immortality  which 
take  root  uninjured  by  the  gusts  of 
caprice ;  and  when  the  popular 
humour  veers  away  from  him,  he 
will  remain  still  one  of  our  greatest 
poets. 

There  arc  some  writings  ephe- 
meral in  their  nature  ;  as  brilliant 
it  may  be  as  any  gay  butterfly  who 
iiauuts  his  beauty  in  a  lady's  garden, 
but  doomed  by  as  feeble  an  organi- 
sation to  as  speedy  a  dissolution. 


The  novel  of  the  day  belongs  to 
this  class.  It  imitates  a  mode ;  a 
mode  of  talk,  of  costnme,  of  habit, 

of  dialogue ;  it  touches  only  the 
surface  of  life,  and  when  that  sur- 
face alters,  it  is  cast  aside ;  it  is 
out  of  date.  A  very  small  amount 
of  intellectual  power  in  the  atithor 
will  serve  to  set  such  a  work  going. 
He  will  need  onlv  so  much  of 
memory  as  niay  serve  to  record 
the  substance  of  a  conversation  in 
a  drawing-room  between  a  duke 
and  a  countess,  just  so  much  of  ob* 
servation  as  will  serve  to  note  the 
foibles  of  a  fashionable  woman,  and 
just  enough  of  skill  to  mn  a  thread 
through  these  scenes  of  inanity, 
tying  them  together  with  a  tiua 
love  story.  8ucli  novels  are  in- 
numerable ;  in  tlie  rapidity  of  their 
births  and  deaths  they  defy  sta- 
tistics ;  but  some  stand  out  apart, 
in  a  rare  immortality  ;  some  novels 
exhibit  such  exalted  quitlilies  of 
imagination  and  sense,  such,  perfect 
reflections  of  humanity,  that  whfle 
humanity  exists  they  must  ehaie  in 
its  life. 

Marivaux,  in  the  order  of  time^ 

is  distinguished  as  the  first  of 
novelists:  in  the  order  of  merit 
he  is  one  of  the  best ;  he  was  the 
first  to  give  pictures  of  artual  life 
and  manners,  combined  with  tho 
analysis  of  motives  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  7nind ;  his  delinea- 
tions of  indiAitUial  chaiviCter  are 
delicate  and  true ;  his  perceptions 
are  fine  ;  his  style  is  clear  and  flow- 
ing, his  observation  and  wit  aie 
penetrating ;  his  humour  is  genial, 
and  his  stoiy  is  interesting  and 
occasionally  pathetic,  but  not  in 
the  highest  degree  passionate.  He 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  i^a 
eighteenth  century,  and  he  flourislies 
still.  Any  one  who  cares  to  trace 
the  living  waters  to  their  source, 
will  discover  the  spring  of  modern 
prose  fiction  in  Marivaux's  Man- 
auuCf  and  will  find  that  it  has  few 
rivals  in  brilliancy  and  depth.  This 
remarkable  work  was  in  progresB 
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during  the  space  of  twenfy  jears, 
and  was  left  nnfinialicd.  It  is  a 
pity  it  was  not  completed,  but  it 

probably  (^wo^;  tho  pcrffrt  liaraioiiy 
ot*  its  parts  to  the  loug  study  and 
care  besttiwed  upon  it,  and  to  tho 
intervals  of  leisaro  enjoyed  in  the 
course  of  its  composition;  and  if  it 
had  been  more  shortly  concluded, 
it  would  not  have  lived  so  long. 
Mavivaux  was  the  author  also  of  an- 
other novel.  7/''  Vav^on  parvenu^  and 
of  some  thirty  ingenious  comedies, 
which  H.  Nisard  esteems  very 
liighlj,  hat  which,  heing  seldom 
acted,  are  little  read,  and  the  great 
novelist  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  reputntion  of  their  creation. 
the  founder  of  French  novels  he  is 
the  founder  of  a  race  so  pn)litie  that 
we  cannot  see  any  limit  to  tho 
line,  and  Banqno's  family  was  a 
small  one  compared  to  his.  The 
Yitality,  vigour  and  abundance  of 
French  literature  suffered  little  in- 
terruption from  tlie  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  down  to  the  tirst  half  of  the 
mneteenth  century,  beyond  which 
H.  Kiaard  pmdentlj  abstains  firom 
advancing:  indeed,  as  permanent 
vepntations  alone  aro  within  the 
province  of  his  observation,  the 
works  of  the  present  day  can  have 
no  fdaim  upon  him  except  by  an- 
ticipation, and  such  anticipation 
would  be  at  once  invidious  and 
munstifiable. 

In  passing  from  the  works  of 
Comeiile  and  Racine  to  those  of 
Victor  Hnr^o  and  De  ^lusset,  we 
perceive  a  considemble  change 
in  the  national  tasto  and  habits, 
and  clearly  discern  the  results 
of  a  great  revolution.  We  see 
the  bondage  of  arbitraiy  laws 
renounced;  the  ceremony,  the  re- 
straint, the  polite  ])hmso,  the  smooth 
urbanity,  the  enforced  decorum 
abandoned  ;  we  sec  the  jiassion  of 
the  heart  and  imagination  in  free 
play ;  we  see  nnccmstrained  move- 
menl^  nnbridled  fervour,  and  the 
love  of  liberty  carried  to  the  verge 
of  reckless  license.    It  may  be 


interesting  to  consider  how  far 

literature  illustrates  and  how  far 
it  leads  the  tendencies  of  a  people. 
Tt  mav  be  a  qnestion  whether  Vol- 
taire, lieaumarehais  and  llousseau 
cultivated  the  growing  feeling  of 
their  time  or  sowed  its  seeds ;  it  is 
certain  that  their  writings  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
their  countrymen,  and  that  Rousseau 
is  to  be  lookeil  upon  as  one  of  the 
mainsprings  of  the  revolution  of 
1789,  althougrh  he  did  not  hvo  to 
see  it.  Ilis  eloquence  was  tl» 
life-blood  of  his  nation ;  his  appeal 
to  sympathies  then  newly  invol  ced« 
which  embnhoed  a  large  hnmanify 
niMicr  fltnn  a  narrow  aristocracy, 
inllairied  hearts  rend y  to  take  fire; 
his  doctrines  \vir(!  impetuously 
adopted:  tliey  took  tho  place  of 
religion,  and  the  author  became 
the  centre  of  a  new  French  theo* 
logy.  French  men,  French  women, 
and  French  infants,  were  under  his 
dominion,  ^fen  ajiplied  to  him  for 
directions  in  educating  their  sons. 
Women  wrote  to  him  in  antici- 
pation of  the  hour  of  childbirth ;  ha 
was  to  advise  them  how  to  bear 
their  pains,  and  how  to  nurse  their 
babies ;  if  he  could  be  present  at 
their  bedside,  so  much  the  better ; 
if  not,  he  was  implored  to  write  tho 
most  uiiimte  details  ordering  all 
their  proceedings. 

He  advised  cold  water  bathing  for 
strengthening  infancy,  and  in  de» 
fiance  of  the  physician's  remon- 
strance, tender,  fmil.  Tiew-bom 
wretches  were  plunged  mto  the 
freezinfr  tub,  and  frequently  died 
in  consequence.  Mothers  who  used 
to  fiurm  out  their  children  to  wet 
nurses  according  to  the  lamentable, 
long* established  custom  of  their 
country,  now  ru«?hed  into  maternal 
ardours  in  compliance  with  Hons- 
scau's  exhortations  ;  and  as  they 
could  not  pi-evail  upon  themselves 
to  sacrifice^  even  for  their  adored, 
prophet,  the  midnight  dance  and 
the  public  show,  smart  little  bassi- 
nets used  to  follow  them  to  the 
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ball-room  and  the  opoTa,  where 
ihey  performed  the  most  sacred 
maternal  otiice  for  general  admi- 
ration ! 

Meanwhile,  the  great  preacher's 
private  practice  was  to  dismiss  every 
child  of  his  own  as  soon  as  it  was 
born  to  the  fonndling  hospital. 

The  miserable  mother,  though 
ignorant  and  stupid,  was  not  inscn* 
sible  to  the  sharpest  of  feminine 
instincts,  and  used  to  cry  bitterly 
when  the  baby  was  dragged  from 
her ;  but  RonRsean  bewildered  lier 
witli  ]i1:itnnic  argnracnts  and  ])liilaii- 
thropiG  discourses,  to  which  she 
found  no  better  answer  than  Iter 
tears,  uud  gradnully  slie  hee;iine 
hardened  to  this  philosophical 
system. 

The  devotion  which  followed  this 
man,  both  in  England  and  iVance, 
may  astonish  ns  now,  bnt  there  was 
mnch  to  account  for  his  influence. 
His  arguments  Avere  supported  by 
singular  subtleties  of  reasoning  and 
graces  of  style,  and  he  advanced 
some  theories  extremely  acrreeable 
to  the  general  practice  of  mankind. 
It  was  pleasant  to  be  told  that  uni- 
versal frood  was  to  be  promot<>d  })y 
individual  self-indulgence,  and  that 
s  total  freedom  from  restraint  was 
the  whole  daiy  of  man.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  snch  preaching  was 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  &ongh 
it  was  long  drawn  to  the  point  of 
tedium ;  and  that  old  unlawful 
passion,  paraded  as  a  fresh  young 
virtue,  found,  in  spite  of  the  repul- 
sive ]>eclantneB  wlneh  signalised  its 
desc!  1  [ition,  a  multitude  of  j?lnwing 
disci  j)k.>.  It  is  over  now :  the  spajim 
is  passed,  and  the  inevitable  satiety 
has  fullowed  the  idolatrous  love  ;  the 
mob  has  aljandoncd  Rousseau,  and 
his  works  arc  left  to  the  mercy  of 
tliejudicial  bench. 

The  extreme  sentence  is  not  to  be 
passed  upon  them ;  they  must  live  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  lan- 
guage, by  the  passages  they  contain 
of  true  feeling  and  acute  thought, 
and  by  an  original  impulse  in  the 


Avrit^r,  which  is   the   spring  of 

vitality. 

It  may  be  that  the  Crimea  and 
foUies  ot*  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
Franco  precipitated  the  fall  ot  the 
popular  idol,  but  the  decline  of 
fevour  must  have  come  eventually 
without  that  help. 

A  period  of  agony  and  convulskm 
is  not  favourable  to  the  conditioiis 
of  literature,  and  during  the  worst 
throes  of  the  great  French  rerolo- 
tion  there  was  some  suspension  of 
progress  in  letters  ,  yet  even  that 
epoch  was  not  without  its  di>tin- 
i^ui shed  authors.  Andre  Clieuier 
a  poet  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all 
literature  ;  and  Madame  de  Stael,  il. 
the  puetiy  of  prose,  has  not  been 
surpassed. 

France  put  forward  her  mofit 
popular  and  stirring  poetry  in  tbe 
productions  of  Stranger  under  ibe 
empire  of  the  first  l^i^leon ;  and 
the  poet's  line  of  succession,  extend- 
ing to  the  fi^rst  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  crowded  with  eminent 
names,  amoni^  wliieli  those  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, Laniartine,  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Alfred  do 
Musset,  are  universally  known.  M. 
Nisard  is  essentially  candid,  and 
notwithstanding  M.  Victor  Hugo's 
continual  transgression  of  classical 
rule,  he  does  justice  to  his  genms. 

'Oette  po^sieprodigieuse' affects 
his  mind  with  the  sense  of  vastness 
and  sublimity,  and  he  is  unable  to 
plan  lines  of  attack  against  so 
extensive  a  fortification.  He  is 
willing  to  let  it  stand,  only  he  iWs 
not  wish  to  sec  others  constructed 
like  it. 

Alfred  do  Musset  vngages  his 
more  perfect  sympathy,  for  he  is  a 
finished  classical  poet,  and  in  grace 
and  delicacj  of  expression  and 
variety  and  polish  of  versification, 
he  has  no  livaL  On  this  account^  H. 
Nisard  can  forgive  htm  some  other 
irregularities,  because  looseness  of 
moi^lB  offends  him  less  than  loo-t*- 
ness  of  style,  and  his  treatise  does 
not  concern  the  establishm»it  of 
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Frrnt-li  virtuo,  bat  the  constilutiou 
[>f  ihc  FiLiK-)i  laiiGfuage.    It  is  lair, 
in  dweliiiig  upou  the  merits  of  tbo 
French  poets,  to  consitler  the  aiiU- 
unities  they  liavu  to  contend  with. 
The  geneiullj  even  aooentmatioii, 
Uw  pervading  regiilarity  of  the  syl- 
UncBtress  belonging  to  their  liui- 
goage,  depriyoB  ihm.  of  most  of 
thftt  muMc  which  depends  upou 
qosBtity.  They  liaTe,  as  one  of  their 
own  Clitics  observes,  *  ime  prosodie 
pea  sensible,*  and  they  are  there- 
tore  nnable  to  dispense  with  the  ex- 
isttiice  of  rhyme.    Lamottc,  in  the 
eigfiiu?eiith  I'fiitui  y,  did  indued  make 
the  expei-iiueut  of  bhink  vorse,  but 
it  was  a  total  1  ail  ore .  Duspotic 
rules  have  added  to  necessary  re- 
ibfielioiks,  and  the  enforced  recnr* 
Knee  at  regular  intervals  of  the 
feminine  termination  in  e  mate,  is 
a  serions  impediment  to  a  poet. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  is  not 
nqr  to  aroid  monotony  in  verse, 
ind  not  many  have  been  able  to  do 
it.     But  a  few,  among  whom  tho 
iuustconspicTious  is  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
have,  by  their  .skill  in  the  maua;j:e- 
ment  of  the  caesura,  and  in  the  dis- 
position of  their  long  and  short 


lines,  obtained  a  variety  of  cadence 
which  excites  our  special  admira- 
tion. Such  triumphs,  however,  can 
only  be  won  in  short  flights.  All 
sustained  narrativo  in  French  verse 
is  monotonous,  and  then- poets  have 
been  wise  in  abstaining  generally 
from  epics.  Altiiough  M.  Nisaid 
woold  like  to  see  heavier  restric* 
tions  imposed  npon  French  compo- 
sition, advocating  the  theory  that 
effort  invigorates  genins,  it  is  cer«> 
tain  that  his  country  would  have 
produced  a  Uirn^er  number  of  beauti- 
ful ])()enis  if  its  poetry  had  been  less 
.sliackled,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  freedom  is  not  necessarily 
license.  The  defect  which  we  Lave 
indicated  in  the  French  langLiugo 
for  mnsical  rhythm  is  inherrat^  and 
it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  their 
poets  are  surpassed  by  those  of  Italy 
and  England,  Their  pride  can  well 
afford  to  concede  so  much,  for  they 
are  masters  in  every  branch  of 
prose,  and  for  compass,  power,  and 
skill,  in  philosophy,  histoiy,  science, 
satire,  and  roin;mce,  their  literature 
takes  the  ibreuiust  place  in  tho  es- 
teem of  all  nations. 
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IT  was  a  fixed  judgment  with  the 
late  Br.  Amold  of  Eugby,  that 
no  modem  history  oonld  ftirnish 
yoxme  men  wiih  the  same  amonnt 
of  y^nable  political  thonght  as  the 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  be- 
cause the  anoient  histories  are  com- 
pleted, and  in  many  senses  compact. 
Greece,  with  her  many  rcmarkablv 
contracted  states,  runs  throu^^h  lier 
cycle  in  a  lew  centuries,  llume, 
first  kingly,  then  republican,  finally 
imperial,  is  a  vaster  world,  and  a 
longer  tale,  yet  perfect  in  itself,  and 
not  beyond  the  power  of  a  youthftd 
student  to  grasp  within  the  period 
of  an  academiw  career.  Against 
this  jadgment,  some  stem  member 
of  the  Manchester  school  may  per- 
haps sh|>  in  the  sarcastio  remark, 
that  oar  Oxford  men  must  of  course 
become,  under  such  study,  the  most 
enlirrhtened  of  poUticians.  But  the 
reply  is  obvious,  that  but  a  small 
^Taction  of  students  can  make  his- 
tory their  chief  concern,  and  unless 
these  study  under  the  siiniulating 
moral  forces  of  an  Amold,  only  a 
small  fraction  of  this  fraction  is 
likely  to  reap  the  sound  lessons 
really  contained  in  the  histoiy. 

To  present  any  complete  snm-. 
mary  of  those  lessons  in  moderate 
compass  would  be  a  very  arduous 
undertaking.  To  select  some  of  them 
from  Roman  history  is  a  sufficient 
task,  and  certainly  not  '^nperfluous. 
Time  was,  when  EngUslirQcn  used 
to  read  Plutarch's  lAies  earnestly 
as  a  book  of  political  instruction : 
such  an  idea  would  now  seem  to 
onr  practical  statesmen  pedantic 
and  ridiculous.  To  quote  Horace 
or  Yirgil  in  Parliament  was  plea* 
sant  seasoning  to  a  speech  in  recent 
generations,  and  is  not  quite  obso- 
lete even  now :  but  to  quote  from 
Roman  history  would  hardly  be 
toloi-fitf'd  f^ven  from  a  Gladstone  or  a 
Conit  \^all  Lewis,  l^ailirr  perliaps 
it  would  be  resented,  as  though  they 


were  making  political  capital  of 
their  classical  lore,  and  steiJing  ad- 
vantage over  those  whose  caliare 
lay  in  a  different  line.  In  foreign 
affairs,  to  know  accurately  dyiUKtic 
pretensions  and  aUiances,  the  iiiiE> 
tary  and  naval  resources  of  potes* 
tates,  the  weak  and  strong  pwnfe 
of  their  social  and  national  «!Tip]x>ri, 
the  means  of  strenLrthtmin;:^  or 
thwarting  them;  and  ^r  fr;;. 

(lis  in  domestic  affairs,  to  know  hirr 
to  manacre.  to  bcnetit  or  to  moUny. 
the  dillereut  parts  of  our  own  popa- 
lation,  with  the  smallest  pos82»ie 
deviation  from  routine — ^tb^  hun 
long  been  the  standard  aecomplisb- 
ments  of  our  statesmen.  Few  eve 
to  study  the  fundamental  causes  of 
the  harmony  and  prosperity,  or  d 
the  dissensions,  seditions  and  down- 
fall, of  nations.  The  creJ^t  preminm 
is  given  to  the  talent  or  tact  which 
can  carry  a  ministry  with  credit 
through  a  few  years.  Sad  to  sst, 
as  England  is  now  orcranised,  everr 
ministry  is  situated  like  a  Turkish 
pasha,  having  an  intense  interest  n 
the  inmiediate^  a  feeble  interest  m 
the  distant  future.  On  one  tope 
every  English  Parliament^  nsce 
Parliaments  have  existed,  has  been 
vigilant,  jealous  and  consisteat^  tis. 
in  the  effort  to  uphold  or  enlarge 
the  rights  or  privileges  of  landlord*. 
Tf  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  in 
this  respect  P;irli[iment  has  been 
very  lonLrsiirhted,  vet  certainly  Wind 
instinct  has  guided  the  landlurd 
class  as  if  with  a  longsicfhtcd  pur- 
pose. In  any  other  direction  to 
claim  longsightedness  for  our  Jegis> 
lators  would  be  utterly  gratDitoos. 
Seldom  indeed  can  a  minister  of 
genius  dare  to  recommend  any  ins^ 
sure  which  is  not  to  bear  immediBte 
fruit.  Even  in  the  matter  of  hssm- 
ing  our  national  debt,  only  iiulirt  '^M 
small  and  subtle  methods  are  ^- 
ccptable.  AVhen  professed  jstates- 
men  are  not  permitted  to  look  lar 
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foru  aid  or  use  arguments  founded 
on  auj  broad  principles  of  morality 
and  history,  all  such  great  topics 
are  virtually  resigned  by  them  to 
the  outside  public  and  to  the  press. 

It  dill  not  ncedanydcpp  philosophy 
in  aiicieiil  tinu's  to  be  aware,  that  on 
the  laws  ut"  landed  property  mainly 
dep^ded  the  welfitre  of  a  nation, 
liuid  is  empliatically  that  public 
possession  which  belongs  to  no  one 
by  nature,  and  only  by  conventionnl 
law  is  ever  convert*  d  into  private 
property.  To  give  to  the  cultivator 
a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil, 
was  obvioos  wisdom  to  every  un- 
biassed thinker.  Unhappily,  mere 
violence  was  almost  everywhere  the 
basis  of  landed  institutions.  In  the 
most  fort  lit'  roufions  n  succession  of 
C*>n(|U('r<»rs  cluiiiied  tlie  9m\.  lii  tliu 
best  regulated  states  the  strict  pro- 
prietorship rested  with  the  common- 
wealth or  with  the  king,  its  repre- 
sentative organ ;  and  if  tiie  rights 
of  the  cultivators  were  reasonably 
attended  to,  the  miseries  of  conquest 
at  length  w^ere  healed.  If  other- 
wise— if  the  cultivators  remained  as 
Helots  or  as  serfs — such  a  nation  was 
destined  ere  long  to  find  its  enemy 
in  its  own  bosom,  and  to  prove  wed^ 
against  the  foreigner.  On  her 
landed  system,  aecor  linLj  as  it  was 
sound  or  unsound,  the  internal 
strength  of  Jiomo  eminently  de- 
pended. 

We  will  not  vex  our  readers  by 
discussions  concerning  the  earliest 
times  of  Borne,  which  do  not  really 
concern  our  present  iirfrnmcnt ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  continuity  we  will 
briefly  stat©  what  seems  to  us  tiio 
most  probable  hypothesis.  The 
kings,  the  senators,  and  the  whole 
patrician  order,  were  of  neces- 
sity supported  from  the  land,  as 
are  barons  everywhere.  The  culti- 
vators paid  rent  and  o-ifts  settled 
by  custom,  and  could  not  he  ejeeted 
at  the  will  of  the  lord.  When  the 
Tarquins  were  expelled,  the  royal 
domain  became  public  land,  under 
the  tmsteeehip  of  the  senate ;  whose 


effort  forthwith  was  to  convert  this 
domain  into  the  private  property  of 
patricians.  Through  Ihe  suffermgs 
of  the  cultivators  by  hostile  inroads, 
the  p*eat  mass  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion became  legally  indebted  and 
he1]>lpssly  depressed.  Many  were 
thrown  into  bridewells  or  jails, 
others  were  ejected  from  their 
fields,  still  more  were  pressed 
into  the  army  in  the  very  season 
when  they  needed  to  cultivate*. 
Hence,  thonj^h  by  insun^ections 
they  extorted  various  concessions, 
and  their  tribunes  gradually  beat 
down  the  excessive  tyranny  of 
the  patrioittn  executive,  yet  the 
whole  period  be<  ween  the  overthrow 
of  royalty  and  tho  establishment 
of  the  pU'hoinn  consulate  may  bo 
descnbed  as  one  of  mral  misery 
and  public  weakness.  In  fact  the 
period  does  not  end  untd  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  in  the  dictator- 
ship of  Valerius  Corvns  B.G.  339. 
Whatever  uncertainty  may  rest  on 
details  belon<^in»»'  to  tlieso  earlier 
events,  it  was  in  this  era  that  the 
principles  for  the  management  of 
public  land  were  established;  and 
the  evils  developed  themselves  so 
rapidly,  while  Borne  was  as  yet  a 
petty  state,  that  full  waminsf  was 
given  of  the  friglitful  mischief  which 
they  were  aftcrwai-ds  to  work,  when 
the  Komaii  dominion  »^rew  into 
maturity.  Our  ftdlest  acquaintaneo 
with  the  agrarian  controversy  is 
derived  from  Appian*s  very  circum- 
stantial account,  and  next,  fV  m 
Plutarch  :  both  agree,  that  the  evil 
system  which  the  Gracchi  found 
in  existence  dated  from  the  very 
tirst  conquests  of  the  republic,  aud 
were  partially  restrained  by  the 
celebrated  licinian  laws.  At  the 
later  period  all  Italy  had  to  suffer 
the  very  same  evils  which  had 
prronnd  down  the  early  Roman 
plebeians. 

The  great  phenometion  which 
marked  externally  the  agraiian 
plague,  was  the  growth  of  cities, 
with  a  comparative  dispeopling  of 
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the  country.  The  hmu^uaire  in  which 
the  depopnlation   is   lanienterl,  is 
sometimes  deceptive  and  apparently 
exaggerated  ;   because   slaves  are 
passed   by  as  nobodies,  military 
considerations  being  so  prominent. 
Li  fikct  the  roBtio  Blavea  not  only 
were  no  nuHtaxy  strength ;  they 
Wore  a  sonrce  of  weakness :  fixr  no 
one  could  say  at  what  crisis  of 
pablio  danger  they  might  disoem 
an  opportunity  for  insurrection. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was   able  to 
make  an  effcctiTO  arpTiment  on  this 
head,  from  the  tem'blo  ^vnr  of  the 
slaves  in  Sicily  which  the  Komans 
had  a  little  before  quelled  with  ex- 
treme diflScnlty.   The  Italian  slave- 
war  under  Spartacus  sixty  years 
later  was  more  formidable  still. 
When,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Tiberins,  a  Ghudish  chieftain  stunn- 
lated  his  compatriots  to  revolt 
against  Borne,  by  tlie  topic,  *  How 
empty  of  men  is  Italy !'  he  proba- 
bly referred  to  the  freemen  only, 
and  we  must  not  press  snrli  ]>h rases 
too  close! V.    Nevertheless,  it  is  im- 
possil)le  to  doubt,  that  the  rusiin 
population,  including  slaves  with 
freemen,  was   really   much  dimi- 
nished; for  the  attestation  is  con- 
stant  and   unanimous,   that  the 
growth  of  com  in  Italy  was  always 
declining,  and  that  the  towns  could 
not  be  fed  by  the  conntry.  First 
Sicily,  then  Sardinia,  Egypt,  Africa, 
supply  com  for  Bome  it«elf :  while 
Italy  became  prevalently  a  mere 
grazing  iMid.    This  was  a  noto- 
rious and  necessary  result  of  the 
Roman  latifundia  or  gi'eat  estates, 
tended  by  slaves.    Slaves,  working 
unwilUngly,   are   unprofitable  as 
agn^cnltnrisls :  it  is  chiefly  as  ten- 
ders  of  cattle  that  they  bring  gain 
to  the  capitalist.   And  we  know 
that  the  cattle  which  ream  over  a 
wide  tract  employ  bat  few  herds- 
men, compared  to  the  peasants  who 
would  be  needed  as  cultivators  of 
the  same  tract.    Thus  it  was  not  a 
mere  figure  of  rhetoric  to  speak  of 
Italy  as  depopulated;  nor  was  it 


unjust  to  regard  its  hnprc  nictTo- 
polis  as  a  morbid  excrescence,  a 
wen  on  its  bloat^i'd  body.  Lar?f> 
towns  are  clearly  the  sinkg,  mio 
which  the  misery  of  the  coantrr 
drains ;  and  where  rural  induaaj 
is  nnprogreaaivft,  a  nfwwm  of  miga.  I 
tion  oonstantly  settnig  fiem  iht  ! 
country  into  the  towns  is  a  prettr 
sure  gaoj^  of  injustice  in  tfae  igri* 
onltoral  mstttutions. 

These  evils,  we  say,  liad  mani- 
fested themselves  very  early.  Thej 
wore  notorious  and  confessed.  T)p- 
crocs  of  the  senate  and  InwB  of  ibe 
pec]'le  were  made  to  restrain  thm: 
and  wiien  we  read  the  docm's  aad 
the  laws,  we  may  be  ready  to  «• 
claim,  How  -syise !  how  provident! 
but  alas,  they  were  mere  mles  dD 
parchment  never  enforced.  Whoe 
one  class  is  dominant,  the  eoacU 
ments  made  to  restrain  their  tuw 
or  their  foibles  can  never  be  en- 
forced. In  the  best  period  of  ti» 
Roman  republic,  6rom  the  opening 
of  the  f^amnite  wars  down  to  the 
invasion  of  Hsmnibai,  the  laws  made 
for  the  regulation  of  land  mitrht 
have  been  enforced,  had  the  iininfr 
diate  evils  pressed  on  the  •  H*iraan 
plebeians.  But  the  new  vigoar 
which  Rome  derived  from  rwK 
to  her  own  citizens,  enabled  her  to 
conquer  Italy;  aad  the  agrsnan 
misdiiefii  were  presently  sksftcd 
from  the  Latins  on  to  the  con- 
quered Italians,  who  had  no  pover  i 
of  enforcing  Roman  law  upon  thd? 
Roman  lords :  thus  after  partial 
and  fitfnl  enforcement  these  laws 
sank  into  a  dead  letter. 

The  laws  to  which  wc  rcH  r  "nere 
especially  the  ibllowing: — that  no 
Roman  should  hold  more  than  500 
jugera  of  the  public  laud  ;  or  shcHlld 
have  upon  the  public  pastures  more 
than  100  head  of  larger,  or  500  of 
smaller  cattle : — that  in  proporfaon 
to  the  land  a  fixed  number  of 
men  should  be  maintaraed  upon 
it:— and  tiiat  those  who  scttlrd 
upon  the  land  without  detiniu? 
compact  should  pay  to  the  state 
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a  tiihe  of  ihe  erope  wbicli  came 
from  annual  seed,  and  a  fifth  part 
p£  the  produce  of  trcfs. — But  it 
may  be  well  to  state  wliat  was  this 
public  land.  liow  it  arose.  The 
original  public  iuiui,  in  the  time  of 
the  first  consols,  could  be  nothing 
bat  the  old  down  land  from  which 
the  tTarqnins  had  been  expelled,  as 
already  explained.  But  anerwardi, 
larben  Rome  began  to  conquer,  she 
systematically  confiscated  a  largo 
pari  of  the  domain  in  each  suc- 
cessive province,  ejecliug  the  old 
proprietors  without  mevoy, — with* 
out  a  single  effort  to  hinder  their 
sinking  into  heggarr :  not  bat  that 
many  of  them  may  naTC  been  slain 
or  otherwise  lieeome  victims  of  the 
■war.  litir  ftrbt  Inisines.s,  in  tlie  ohl 
and  best  times,  was  to  plant  Latin 
colonies  in  the  new  provinces,  as 
garrisons  and  fortresBes — propug* 
tiOCvZa  tinpcrii.  The  colonists  were 
Roman  citizens,  who  for  a  grant  of 
land  coiiHonted  to  lose  the  Tn^hts  of 
voting  and  of  being  elecied  to 
uiHces.  The  vote  could  not  be  used 
withoat  traTellmg  to  Borne;  and 
the  mass  of  citizens,  of  course,  had 
no  chance  of  being  elected :  hence 
tlio  sacrifice  was  not  much.  But 
in  consequence,  tho  citizenship  re- 
mainiii",'  was  ini))eifect,  and  was 
named  Latin :  hence  the  colonies 
are  called  Latin  colonies,  not  Homan. 
Of  these  there  were  30  in  Italy, 
all  founded  before  the  Panic  wars. 
As  they  actually  received  and  cul- 
tivated the  land,  and  had  ability  to 
maintain  their  riprhts,  a  certain 
prosperity  was  spread  over  the 
whole  colonial  domain  j  which  ne- 
vertheless was  bnt  a  part  of  that 
which  Borne  seized  for  neroelf.  Of 
the  rest,  some  parts  were  sold,  and 
some  were  let  out  for  [grazing  by 
the  censors  ;  but  a  larije  part  be- 
side reiiKiined,  wliolly  nerrleeted  by 
the  Roman  executive.  Kxuept  when 
a  tribnnicial  bill  was  passed  to  en- 
force the  rights  of  ine  poor,  the 
censors  (as  far  as  we  leaxn)  neither 
sold  nor  let  the  land  to  an  j  bat  the 


rich;  and  thej  are  said  to  have 
made  their  graaing  rent  to  the  ai-is- 
tocracy  almost  nominal.  Plutarch 
indeed  asserts  that  the  rich  outbid 
the  poor  for  the  land,  if  wc  under- 
stand him.  To  judge  by  a  topic  on 
which  Cicero  in  his  speech  against 
Ballas  insists,  we  shoald  rather  in* 
fer,  that  the  land-auctions  by  their 
yeij  nature  quite  forbade  real  com* 
petition  not  of  the  poor  only  but 
evenof  tlie  rich.  ll:dt'a  dozen  men 
have  seen  certain  lands  in  a  distant 
part  of  lUily,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  covet  fiums  there:  the  cen- 
sors give  notice  of  a  land-sale,  bai 
the  public  (even  soldiers  who  liavo 
marched  over  the  distinct)  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  sites  and 
values  :  only  the  very  few  can  dare 
to  buy,  who  have  examined  the 
details.  In  oonseqaence  they  baj 
at  a  trifling  price ;  and  neither  the 
state  nor  the  poor  get  benefit. 
Thus,  from  the  land  which  passed 
thronfjh  the  censors'  hands  only 
the  aristocracy  got  advantjiLTc  As 
regards  the  neglected  land,  it  was 
not  an  offence  to  occupy  it  (or,  as 
we  say,  to  squat  apon  it),  but  was 
rather  encouraged :  fi>r,  as  Appian 
explains,  the  Romans  mnch  valncd 
the  hardy  Italian  peasants  as  sol- 
diei^,  even  when  newly  conquered; 
and  clearly  understood  the  nn- 
thiiftiness  of  allowing  the  land  to 
nm  wild :  only  the  tax  of  a  tithe 
and  a  fifth  (as  above  explained) 
was  laid  upon  the  squatter.  Bat  it 
does  not  appear  whose  duty  it  was 
to  collect  this  tithe  or  keep  any 
repnster  of  the  squatters.  In  Livy 
we  read  of  a  vigorous  tribune  now 
and  then,  who  makes  rich  men  pay 
np  after  long  arrears.  This  sug- 
gests, that  there  was  no  systematic 
annual  collection  of  these  state- 
dues  ;  a  sure  mark,  that  the  squat- 
ters w^ere  generally  Roman  aristo- 
crats, not  poor  Italians.  And  to 
this  inference  Appian*s  sammary 
evenrwhere  points. 

The  law,  which  limited  occupa- 
tion of  the  public  land  to  500 
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jugera,  was  at  first  evaded  iii  Tnany 
ways  ;  as,  by  arctting  land  for  one's 
children  and  other  de])en(lent  kins- 
folk ;  next,  a^  riutarch  says,  by 
fictitious  names  or  collnawe  person- 
alities ;  and  when  these  had  become 
common  and  notorious,  the  law  was 
flagrantly  defied  without  fear.  Oc- 
enpation  went  on  from  father  to 
son  in  many  generations,  without 
any  superintendence  from  the  cen- 
sors,  who  were  no  doubt  more  than 
satisfied  to  r^et  ihe  rontM  paid  ;  they 
had  no  leisure  to  travel  and  inspect 
the  boundaries  of  estates  over  all 
Italy.  Each  censor  knew  only  what 
the  ledfjcr  told  liim  ;  every  occupier 
had  full  opportunity  of  encroach- 
ment, as  well  as  of  buying  up  the 
lands  of  those  impoverished  by 
militaxy  absence.  After  1 50  or  200 
years  of  possession,  how  was  the 
state  to  discriminate  public  land 
from  private  ?  One  thmg  only  was 
certain,  that  whoever  had  more 
than  500  jnq'era  was  criminal,  and 
had  iTi  most  cases  morally  forfeited 
the  whole ;  for  ihe  value  of  the 
500  jntrera  would  cronerally  have 
been  loo  small  a  line  for  the  offence 
of  the  lengthened  usurpation.  Never- 
theless, Tiberias  Gracchus's  first 
proposal,  which  roused  extreme  in- 
dignation (if  we  believe  Plutarch, 
who  does  not  at  all  sj)(  ak  gently  of 
his  mistates),  allowed  the  occupiers 
to  sell  all  ihe  land  which  exceeded 
the  500  jugera.  He  only  insisted 
that  they  should  somehow  part  with 
it.  He  did  not  want  to  impoverish 
them,  but  to  give  citizens  to  Italy. 
But  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
tliis  more  clearly,  wc  must  see  liow 
and  why  ihe  other  law  was  evaded, 
which  defined  the  number  of  free- 
men to  be  kept  on  the  public  land. 

The  &tal  difficulty  lay  in  the 
activity  of  the  military  conscription, 
which  seems  to  have  been  without 
local  limitation.  Suppose  a  par- 
ticularly scrupulous  Roman  —  a 
Cato,  if  yon  please — to  occupy  only 
500  jugera,  and  to  ha\'e  on  thvm 
the  full  legal  number  of  freemen. 


The  more  just  his  beharioTU'  to 
theiUj  the  better  they  thrive,  the 
nobler  their   personal  affpeet ;  so 
much  the  more. surely  %vill  they  be  ' 
seized  by  the  consul's  recmitiLg 
Serjeant.    Just  ^the  prime  of  lus  * 
cultivators  are  carried  off;  his  kni 
number  is  now  deficient,  and  lie  \ 
must  bestir  himself  to  replace  them,  r 
If  he  replace  them  by  efllbrt,  and  ib  f 
conscription  of  the  next  year  rencvs  f 
his  loss  (which  was  incritahle  when 
Rome  nseil  vv  her  peasantrv  filter 
than  their  natural  increase),  evena 
Cato  would  cease  to  sirurfMe,  and  ' 
would  resign  himself  to  violating 
the  law.    By  keeping  slavts  the 
occupier  might  get  rich,  and  gene- 
rally  did  get  nch ;  by  trying  to 
keep  freemen  he  might  miii  Ids 
cultivation,  and  after  aU  could  not  j 
make  sure  of  obeying  the  law.  The 
Roman  military  system  was  neeeB> 
sarily  self-exhausting  ;  siTice  eveiy  | 
year  gave  to  the  republic  two  new 
commanders-in-chief,  each  Laving  | 
an  army  as  of  course,  and  almost 
always  bent  upon  making  a     r.  if 
they  did  not  iind  one  ready  maJe. 

The  praises  of  wisdom  and  of 
policy,  so  often  bestowed  on  the 
Roman  senate,  perhaps  do  but  mea-  j 
sure  the  wisdom  of  the  MBtonaitt  ' 
who  utter  them.  In  energy  against 
enemies  the  senate  was  never  lick- 
ing ;  but  energy  against  the  vices 
and  the  lawlessness  of  its  own  order 
(in  which  pre-eminently  wisdom  is 
shown)  is  a  quality  which  no  one 
could  ascribe  to  it.  Energ)'  to  seize 
taxes  after  the  manner  of  a  forajrer, 
or  of  the  general  of  an  invadin? 
army,  was  a  virtue  much  appreciaiai 
in  Rome.  A  proconsul  who  estab- 
lished a  new  tax,  lucrative  to  the 
exchequer,  was  imagined  to  make 
the  province  richer.  *  His  vecti^ 
libus  institutis,  locupletior  in  dies 
provincia  fuit.'  But  if  sound  policj* 
consist  in  looking  forward,  and 
shunning  to  exhaust  resources, there 
was  little  enough  of  this  in  the 
lioman  senate  at  anv  time  of  the 
history.    Their  policy  was  essen- 
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tially  that  of  tho  mere  miUtixy 
man,  with  whom  immediate  snooeas 
is  everything,  and  the  faturc  is  loft 
to  fate  or  chance.     In  fact,  the 
interests  of  the  future  were  uni- 
formly sacrificed  to  the  exi*^encies 
of  the  present.    The  proof  of  this 
is  written  broadly  on  the  whole 
history:  for  it  is  notorionn  and  nn- 
deniable,  that  every  region  under 
the  Roman  rale  was  wasted  and 
wretched,  in  proportion  t4>  tlie  time 
that  it  had  been  under  that  rule. 
The  first  great  desolation  was  in 
Alba  Longa,  supposed  to  be  the 
mother  city  of  Rome ;  and  thence 
it  spread  over  all  Ijatium,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  Homan 
power.    In  Cicero's  day,  tlio  wlinic 
neighbourhood  of  liouie  had  become 
n  wilderness ;   banditti  plundered 
up  to  the  gales,  and  no  senator 
conld  go  oat  to  his  coimti7  house 
withoat  a  powerful  guard  of  armed 
men.   This  was  no  temporary  acci- 
dent, but  the  normal  state.  Kven 
after  the    rcf^rLra mention     of  the 
einj)ire  by  Augustus,  U>  keep  down 
the  highwaymen  needed  constant 
vigilance  from  the  imperial  police : 
nor  were  the  deserted  lands  re- 
peopk'd.     Cicero   also  describes 
Lombardy  as  very  powerful  in  the 
Roman  elections,  by  reason  of  the 
large  number  of  tlu'  citizens;  wliich 
rather  suggests  that,  being  farthest 
from  Bome,  and  having  been  last 
oonimcred,  it  was  least  tainted  by 
the  cUseaaes  which  Roman  tyranny 
engendered.     Sicily,  so  rich  and 
valuable  an  island,  was  soon  mined 
under  Rome.  As  it  was  the  earhest 
province  beyond  Italy,  suwas  it  the 
most  miserable.     Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten,  that  however  hateful  the 
infamous  Yerres  may  have  been  to 
better  part  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy,  yet  that  aristocracy  as  a 
whole  defended  him.    His  tyranny 
they  deprecated  and  regretted  ;  but 
they  still    more    deprecated  the 
punishment  of  a  senatorial  officer 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jnry.    Such  a 
phenomenon  cannot  be  an  isolated 
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&ot:  it  is  representative  of  aper^ 
vading  principle.    So,  the  military 

exhaustion  first,  and  the  agricnltnrat 
exhaustion   which  nniformly  fol- 
lowed it,   was  no  accident — no 
isolated  mistake,  but       the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  predominance  of 
the  military  system  and  the  lost  of 
conquest.   In  consequence,  as  the 
Spartans,  who  have  been  called 
dwarf-Romans,  rained  themselves 
from  within,  by  a  syst-em  exclusively 
mihtary, — beginning   with  Helot 
peasants,  and  proceeding  to  sink 
the  bulk  of  Lacedicmonians  them- 
selves under  an  ever-dwmdling  oH- 
garchy  ;  so,  in  a  mightier  and  more 
varied  world,  and  in  spite  of  a  more 
elastic    system   and    loss  ilh'benil 
citizenship,  tlie  Romnn  senate  nndor- 
mined  the  pnjjis  ul  its  own  supre- 
macy. Italian  agi'iculture  declined ; 
the  agricttltorists  were  little  above 
serfs,  and  the  grazier  population 
were  slaves.  No  wander  that  Komo 
herself  was   conqnerrd  by  Hauls 
a^d  Italians,  and   the   chains  of 
akivery  riveted  by  Germans,  Spa> 
niards,  and  liiyrians. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  felt  to  his  very 
heart  the  scandal,  the  immorality 
and  the  political  danger,  from  the 
decay  of  freeholding  rustics;  and 
needed  no  rhetorical  art  to  prompt 
his  eloquence.     Ho  used  to  ask, 
whether  it  was  or  was*  not  just,  that 
land  which  is  of  common  r^ht 
should  be    common  possession: 
whether  a  citisen  was  of  closer  kin 
to  them  than  a  slave :  whether  a 
fiL'^t'njr  man  was  more  serviceable 
tlian  a,  non-fighter  ;  whether  a  man 
witli  a  stake  in  the  country  was  a 
better  patriot  than  a  man  who  had 
nothing  to  lose.  At  other  times  he 
would  wail,  that  wild  animals  have 
their  lair  tO  resort  to  at  bed  time, 
but  the  men  who  ficrht  and  die  for 
Italy  havr  not  so  much  as  a  hole  in 
the  earth  tliat  is  their  own,  but 
barely  ^et   light  and  air,  being 
turned  mto  vagabonds  with  wives 
and  children ;  so  that  the  generals 
who  bid  them  to  fight  for  their 
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tombs  and  their  altars  talk  non- 
sense :  for  none  out  of  so  many 
thousand  iloniaus  have  a  paternal 
altar  or  ancestral  sepulchre,  but 
merely  fight  and  die  to  support 
other  meirs  Inxniy  and  wealth. 

Although  the  Gracohi  fidled,  and 
reaction  had  a  bloody  and  frightfbl 
triumph,  it  is  probable  that  the  re- 
actioniBt  party  did  beBtir  itself  to 
lessen  this  peculiar  scandnl,  by  a 
method  more  convenient  to  aristo- 
cratic induenco  than  small  freehold 
proprietors  ;  for  immediately  after 
this  era  the  system  of  private  colo- 
nit  s  shows  iteelf,  on  which  a  few 
words  may  be  suitable.  We  cannot 
recover  lost  history ;  and  it  wotild 
be  unprofitable  here  to  pvodnce 
conjectures,  how  even  on  ^miHns 
or  a  Fabius,  much  less  a  Pompeius, 
coold  defend  their  colonies  from  the 
remorseless  conscription;  whether 
any  decrees  of  the  senate  abated  the 
evil,  or  whether  the  introducing^  of 
the  town-rabble  into  the  array  by 
Marius,  half  a  generation  later, 
facihtated  private  colonies.  Citizens 
who  liad  once  adopted  the  life  of 
metropoliLitu  beggary,  where  voters 
were  fsd  by  pubHc  com,  and  kept 
in  good  hnmonr  by  public  shows, 
were  not  easily  persoaded  to  beialce 
themselves  to  oonntiT  indnstxr, 
even  by  the  grant  of  a  freehold.  To 
indnce  them  to  become  agricultural 
peasants,  and,  as  it  were,  clients — 
tenants  at  will  beneath  a  great  lord 
— by  mere  persuasion,  was  hardly 
possible.  Tt  is  not  likely  that  the 
new  colonies  which  now  certainly 
arose,  and  soon  attained  some  im- 
portauce,  were  peopled  from  Rome 
itself.  More  probably  other  towns 
of  Italy  snppUed  the  colonists,  when 
the  an8toGrac7  began  to  feel  'that 
something  most  be  done.  Enough 
was  done  to  give  high  influence  to 
certain  oligarchical  fiumlies ;  bat 
nothing  on  such  a  scale  as  to  have 
national  importance.  Yet  the  move- 
ment went  oTi.  Young  Pompeius, 
in  the  civil  \s  ;n  of  Sulla,  came  of 
hib  own  accord  to  join  that  general^ 


at  the  head  of  a  little  army,  made 
up  from  his  father's  retainers. 

In  the  next  generation  we  find 
Titus  Labienus,  Ciesar's  Heatenio^ 
a  man  of  no  veiy  distingnishwi 
origin,  to  have  a  private  colony  of 
bis  own.  And  in  the  imperial  thuft 
these  eohtd  were  reoogmsed  as  • 
distinct  order  of  the  communty, 
concerning  whom  there  is  a  VMt 
mass  of  imperial  legislation.  Ba- 
vigny,  who  first  collected  and  di- 
gested the  materials,  has  shown 
that  the  colmii  were  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  old  Roman  clieute, 
with  certain  poiiiis  of  dependence 
assimilating  them  to  serfe.  I^ume- 
Tons  fbough  tliejr  became,  ihej 
proved  no  barrier  whatever  sgainifc 
internal  decay,  nor  against  bsilNk 
rian  invasion,  although  it  is  trns 
that  they  must  have  afforded  manr 
soldiers  to  theBoman  legions.  Thii 
topic  has  an  interest  for  us,  since 
it  represents  the  Roman  aristocracy 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic, 
as  trying  to  atone  for  their  intense 
s])itr  against  small  freeholds,  hj 
adopting  a  system  closely  akin  to 
the  English  or  Anglo-Iiish  idea  of 
a  landlord  with  dependent  peassaia 

Peihaps  we  ought  not  to  obuI» 
that  between  the  older  system  d 
Latin  colonies,  and  the  later  private 
colonies,  there  was  a  parenihetie 
establishment  of  colonies  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis,  originated  in  PiceDiun 
and  Lombardy  between  the  first  and 
second  Punic  wars  by  the  tri  bnr.e 
Flamiiiius,  soon  afterwards  rhe 
most  antiseuatorian  of  consuls. 
Cicero  describes  his  law,  as  enact- 
ing  that  the  land  should  be  divided 
to  the  colonists  in  equal  porfcioaft 
(virUhfi)  :  which  may  suggest  that 
in  the  Latin  colonies  l£e  arirto- 
eraoy  had  xathar  advantage;  sad 
that  this  was  the  case,  is  prsltf 
clear  from  other  circumstances. 
The  eminent  prosperity  of  the 
Lombard  colonies  seems  to'jn.stify 
the  mnrli  re^41ed  aristocratic  dema- 
gogue. But  aftor  the  Hamubahe 
war  the  senate  was  supreme.  The 
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Qaintarian  proprietors  bad  hem 
burned  oat  and  nuxied  by  Hamii- 

ImI  ;  and  the  aristocracy  easily 
carried  any  votes  tliat  they  pleased. 
Low-bom  merit  was  henceforth 
excluded  from  proraotinn,  and  the 
new  confiscatioTiB  of  Italian  land 
went  to  the  advantage  of  the  oli- 
garchy wbicb  rose  with  Sapio's 
pre-eminence.  Perbaps  LombiMy, 
especially  the  Transpadm  ret^ion, 
had  the  chief  benefit  of  the  domo- 
cratln  eolonins.  In  Cicero's  day, 
as  already  remaiked,  this  wa«  by 
fai*  the  best  peopled  and  most  floa- 
xisbing  part  of  Italy ;  nor  does  it 
evet  aeetn  to  have  lost  the  advan- 
tage then  gained.  Not  only  Umongh 
tlio  imperial  period,  but  down  into 
the  middle  ages,  they  seem  to 
niiiiiitain  a  rroneral  superiority.  But 
to  investigate  this  subject  fairly, 
wotdd  carry  ns  mvcb  beyond  oar 
pr^ent  topic. 

The  first  proposal  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  to  allow  the  aristocracy 
to  sell  for  their  own  benefit  the 
umirpcd  sui-phis  ot  tlie  public  lands, 
which  they  held  iileguli^ ,  met  with 
high  popular  approm.  The  people 
^-vras  qnite  contented  (47%ira)/ 
says  Plntaarcb,  'to  let  bygones  he 
bygones,  if  only  it  could  secure 
itself  for  the  fature  airain'jt  irijus- 
tice.*  But  this  mild  and  reasonable 
proposal,  as  the  name  writer  calls 
it,  was  met  by  extreme  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  ariatocraey,  to 
irhom  it  seemed  mere  unjust  confia- 
oation  i  as  Mr.  Brigbt's  recent  Irish 
proposals  seemed  to  certain  English 
reasoners.  Of  course  the  Koraan 
-  possessors  could  argue — '  If  there  is 
to  be  a  forced  sale  of  so  vast  a  tract 
at  once,  the  depreciatiott  will  be 
enormous ;  and  in  the  want  of  pnr- 
ehaeers,  land  and hoiueB  may  almost 
hfive  to  be  given  away.'  But  if 
they  had  duly  understood  their  own 
legal  position,  and  had  frankly  ac- 
cepted the  compromise,  it  would 
have  been  very  easy  for  so  powerful 
a  body  of  men  to  obtain  friendly 
proyisoes  againat  too  rapid  and 


finoedasale.  ^&ct,  if  the  tale  had 
been  spread  over  ten  or  twenty 

years,  the  measure  would  haTo  lost 
little  of  its  healing  tendency.  But 
they  chose  the  course  of  abrupt  and 
total  op})osition  ;  and  drove  Tiberius 
to  the  harsher  course  of  claiming 
strict  legality,  as  regards  all  the  land 
which  exceeded  500  jugera.  But 
he  still  was  -willing  to  permit  them  to 
hold  this  portion  as  an  absolute  free- 
holtl,  and  no  longer  as  public  land  ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  si  ven 
jugera  was  an  ample  farm  for  a  ple- 
beian, a  freehold  of  500  was  a  liberal 
concession.  But  by  this  change  of 
measnres  Tiberius  aUenated  bis 
friend  and  colleague  in  ^e  tribu* 
nate,  Marcus  Octavius,  who  was  a 
large  holder  of  the  public  land,  and 
now  became  the  tool  of  the  senate 
to  counterwork  Tiberius  through 
the  forms  of  Soman  magistracy. 
By  pertinacionsly  interposing  his 
veto,  Octavius  provoked  Tiberias 
into  the  attempt  to  depose  his  ob- 
stinate colleague  by  a  public  vote. 
T1h»  people  with  great  unanimity 
sauctiunud  the  'impeachment,'  as 
we  might  call  it;  but  as  Octavius 
appaiently  put  his  veto  on  this 
measure  also,  the  senate;  were  able 
to  say  justly  that  Tiberius's  action 
was  une<>n>^titutionai.  Private  sena- 
tors called  on  the  consul  Mucins 
Scaevoia  to  use  mihtai';)' force  against 
Gracchus;  but  Scaevoia  replied, 
that  a  civH  offence  required  a  civil 
remedy,  and  Gi-acchns  must  be  pro- 
secuted by  law,  if  he  had  broken 
the  lnw.  But  the  passions  of  the 
senate  could  not  brook  a  legal  and 
tardy  remedy,  even  when  their 
opponent  had  put  himself  in  the 
wrong.  Scipio  M  asica  humed  from 
the  house  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
senators  and  knights,  who  assaulted 
and  murdered  Gracchus  in  the  forum. 
Wonderful,  or  rajher  fi'ightful,  to 
say, — so  accustomed  to  fratricide 
did  the  Roman  aristocracy  soon  after 
become,  that  those  who  with  Cicero 
had  li  ved  through  the  times  of  Man  u  a 
and  Sulla,  appear  not  to  have  felt 
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BTiy  horror  at  thitj  bloodj  proceed- 
ing against  GraccbiiB;  but  were 
satisfied  to  blame  him  for  having 
provoked  it^as  the  Premdent  of 
the  United  States  lately  blamed  the 
mnrdered  Unionists  of  New  Orleans, 
for  provoking  their  own  fate  by 
daring  to  hold  a  public  meeting. 

The  uncertainty  of  Roman  law 
was  very  remarkable.  H<jme  has 
been  to  Europe  the  fountain  of  juris- 
prudences that  is,  of  scientific  law  : 
but  Rome  has  also  been  the  foun- 
tain ol"  Ic'jral  chicanery,  of  verbal 
pettifo^rging,  and  of  technical  mys* 
tery.  It  is  very  strange  in  Roman 
history  to  find  again  and  again 
solemn  laws  which  have  been  made 
dead  letters  by  aristocratio  lawless- 
ness, to  be  re*enacted  a  second  and 
third  time  in  the  same  words,  in  the 
hope  of  at  length  attaining:  a  prac- 
tical result.  Gracchus  is  said  to 
have  intended  to  ro-enact  the  Li- 
cinian  law  of  land,  after  clearing 
off  the  usurjKUuai.s  ;  but  he  did  Tiot 
live  to  do  it.  Upon  his  death,  his 
law,  which  a  reader  of  the  history 
might  imagine  to  have  been  vitiated 
by  the  veto  of  his  collea^Cy  is 
forthwith  acted  npon,  as  thongh 
undoubtedly  legal ;  and  a  triumvi- 
rate is  appointed  for  dividing  the 
usurped  land.  No  statute,  no  treaty 
between  the  f>rd*>rs,  had  ever  in- 
vested the  tnbuno's  veto  with  legal 
force.  It  had  begun  in  a  disoi'derly 
way,  as  a  threat  of  opj)osition  ou 
the  tril)ane's  part.  It  had  been 
nursed  into  strength  by  the  cnift 
of  the  patricians,  when  Appius 
Claudius  taught  them,  as  lavy  nar* 
rates,  that  in  this  way  they  could 
neutralise  the  tribunate,  br  getting 
one  tribune  to  thwart  another.  Not 
that  one  was  perniitfi'd  to  stop  the 
whole  colloL'e  in  the  early  times,  but 
only  after  lonnj-  manaf»T»ment  and 
intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  patri- 
cians. It  would  seem  by  the  case 
of  Graeehus  tmdOctavius,  that  when 
the  pro} lie  really  proceeded  to  a 
vote,  the  vote  was  sound,  iu  spite 
of  any  veto.  The  veto  was  nothing 
in  law ;  but,  inasmuch  as  ordinarily 


it  gained  acquiescence  and  stopped 
the  voting,  in  general  it  took  ef&ei 
as  influence.  But  the  aristocnu^ 
refused  to  give  aid  to  the  trinrnvi* 
rate  in  carrying  out  the  law  agaiiut 
themselves;  and  since  in  Rome 
neither  registers  of  the  estates  xmr 
description  of  boundaries  were  to 
be  got,  the  ti'iumvirs  were  driven 
to  the  harsh  incjisure  of  inviting 
every  one  who  cliose  to  prosecute. 
Out  of  this  unfortunately  arn?;c  not 
only  a  vast  and  unmanageable  iieap 
of  litigation,  but  (as  Appian  states) 
enormous  confusion  and  injury  to 
the  Italians,  whom,  as  well  as  Bo- 
man  citizens,  the  measure  ought 
to  have  benefited.  The  senate  m 
the  next  year  took  courage  to  super- 
sede by  an  arbitrary  decree  the  jndi- 
cial  powers  of  the  triumvirate,  and 
ordered  all  claimants  to  lay  their 
cause  before  the  consul  Tuditanu^. 
By  this  proceeding  they  raised  new 
uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  titles 
and  actually  stopped  suitors  from 
coming  before  the  triumvirate. 
Among  the  popular  party  the  C17 
was  now  raised,  to  make  all  tlte 
Italiana  citizens,  which  (Appba 
says)  would  have  thoroughly  recon- 
ciled  them  to  the  law.  The  injuries  it 
inflicted  on  them  must  surely  be 
exaggeitited  by  him.  Its  great  in- 
jury to  them  was  y»erliaps  that  it 
gave  them  no  hope  of  jvii-takiii£r  in 
the  pnhlic  l:i!id  ravished  from  their 
forefathers,  in  tbe  next  vear  the 
cause  of  the  Itiili.ais  was  warmly 
espoused  by  the  consul  Fuivias 
Flaccus,  one  of  Gracchns's  triom^ 
virs,  who  afterwards  was  slain  witih 
Caius  Gracchus.  But  to  content 
the  Italians  was  precisely  what  the 
senate  did  not  want ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  separate  their  interests 
from  those  of  the  Romans,  and  dis- 
pist  them  with  the  agrarian  law. 
Thev  resisted  Fnlvius  with  hariirhtv 
decision.  It  was  unendumblc.  thej 
said,  to  put  *  subjects'  onapnruiih 
citizens.  Yet,  if  tliev  liad  tla.n  done 
it,  the  Social  War,  which  dug  the 
grave  of  Roman  liberty  and  pre- 
pared for  the  senators  assassinalnxit 
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and  dcf::ra(latioii,  would  never  have 
taken  place. 

The  some  partjr  which  had  al- 
lowed a  virtttotis  and  noble  tribiine 
to  be  Blanghtercd  while  peacefoUj 
performing  hiB  fiinctions,  and  never 
called  hi>^  mnrtlrrcrs  fo  aoconiit, 
treated  the  trii  inie's  veto,  when  con- 
Tciiient  for  (ii.-^owning  the  triuni- 
virate,  as  tiacrosanufc,  and  branded 
the  memory  of  Giacohns  for  having 
dared  to  neglect  it.  Jnst  so  Gaina 
G8»uu%  who  made  war  upon  his 
conntry  avowedly  in  the  canse  of 
the  tribune's  sacred  veto,  which  the 
senate  had  but  (h;precated  by  a 
vote  ;  yet,  when  he  wanted  to  take 
the  gold  of  the  sacred  treasary  for 
Ids  war  against  the  senate,  threat- 
ened to  k:!l  will)  Ills  own  hand  the 
tribune  Mctelius,  who  forbade  his 
spoliation. 

No  new  economic  fact^«?  nor  moral 
featui*ei!i  of  the  controversy  which 
here  concern  ns  were  developed  in 
the  career  of  the  younger  Graic<din8| 
who  had  to  choose  either  to  re- 
nonnce  the  attempt  of  executing  his 
brother's  projects,  or  to  attempt 
them  with  stronger  aidij ;  which 
.  impUed  a  greater  extreme  of  demo- 
.  cratic  action.  His  brother's  law 
had  been  executed  to  the  annoyance 
and  loss  of  many  individuals,  but 
with  no  benefit  to  the  nation ;  for 
no  division  of  public  land  into  small 
freeholds  had  taken  place.  It  was 
manifest  that  against  such  oppo- 
sition as  the  aristocracy  made,  far 
greater  political  resonrces  were 
needfnl.  Appeal  to  moral  and  legal 
arguments,  to  good  feeling,  to  pa- 
triotism, liad  been  made  by  lus 
brother,  and  with  no  other  reward 
than  that  he  was  murdered  with 
impunity,  in  open  day,  by  senators 
and  knights.  Cains  Gracchus  ac* 
cordingly  despaired  of  effecting  any- 
thing by  moral  suasion  addressed  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  thought  ov.\y 
how  io  get  votes  enonnfU  to  carry 
everything  against  them. 

Tliis  also  was  vain,  since  he  could 
not  shield  his  body  by  votes.  It  is 
not  for  ns  to  dfliSand  his  measnres  in 


detail.  He  had  to  do  a  work  which 
he  thought  of  prime  necessity  and 
was  of  prime  necessity,  by  the  only- 
tools  which  seemed  available ;  and 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  they 
were  intrinsically  unjust,  much  less 
inhuman.  His  most  oflcnsive  law 
was  that  wliich  provided  a  jury  of 
kuujIUs  to  hit  in  jiulLrment  on  tlie 
crimes  of  senators. — It  sutiices  here 
to  state  that  he  was  slain  like  his 
brother,  but  under  the  pretence  of 
martial  law,  after  a  vote  of  the 
senate,  and  under  the  leading  of 
the  consnl. 

And  now,  what  is  all  tliis  to  us  ? 
Do  we  imagine  that  English  insti- 
tutions and  English  character  bear 
any  close  similitude  to  those  of 
Borne?  All  such  similitudes  are 
sure  to  be  mingled  with  dissimih- 
tude.  History  never  rej  eats  itaelf 
entirely  :  in  general,  you  may  ex- 
pect strong  contrast  side  by  side 
with  striking  likeness.  But  histoty 
is  not  on  that  account  uninstmctive. 
Even  when  the  cii^cumstanccs  of 
Home  and  of  England  are  most  like, 
\yp  do  not  fear  that  an  English 
nobiiity  will  imitate  the  atrocities 
of  lloman  senators,  or  provoke  the 
same  retaliation.  But  the  evil  effect 
of  bad  national  institutions,  though 
it  may  be  exasperated  by  a  violent 
nobility,  cannot  be  neutralised  by 
any  amount  of  amiableness  ;  and 
though  Kuglishmen  have  not  the 
raw  inhumanity  of  the  old  Jtiomaus, 
thej^  have  peculiar  weaknesses  of 
thenr  own,  which  may,  under  some 
circumstances,  draw  after  them 
nearly  the  same  mischiefs  as  in> 
humanity. 

The  well  intcntioned  despot,  wlio 
knows  the  goodness  of  liis  own 
heart,  but  does  not  know  the  weak- 
ness of  his  head, — who  desires  to 
do  justice  to  his  subjects,  but  de- 
sires still  more  that  no  part  of  his 
*  prerogative  '  shall  suffer,  —  who 
hst^ns  to  J) ions  ecclesiastics,  aud 
thinks  all  iiiipious  who  will  not 
listen  as  dutifully,  niuy,  unawares, 
role  fiur  worse  than  an  unscrupulous, 
hardheaded,  and  hardhearted  man, 
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yrho  rigidly  upholds  a  few  great 
pnDciples  of  justice,  and  tries  to 
base  his  despotism  on  the  welfare 
of  the  millions.  So  likewise  a  well 
intentioiiod  aTistocracy,  which  de- 
sires to  do  iiot}iin<r  frrong,  but  counts 
everytliinnr  louLT-t'stablished  to  luive 
a  ri*/hf  of  existence,  which  is  not 
t.'+are  that  the  oldest  evils  arc  the 
'V^OTst^  and  that  the  longer  they  have 
been  establiBhed  bj  law,  so  much 
the  more  hateful  they  are,— ^nch  an 
aristocracy,  if  it  inherit  institations 
which  press  hard  upon  the  cnltiva- 
torsof  the  soil,  may  byits  well  meant 
conservatism  inflict  more  cruelty 
than  in  a  rude  and  lawless  age  crticl 
individuals  cnn  causo.  When  tlio 
law  itseir  is  uiitViir,  the  more  law- 
abiding  is  the  nation  so  much  the 
more  perTiicious  is  its  action :  the 
evil  spreads  vastly  wider,  wlien  not 
the  violent  and  the  bad  only,  but 
the  amiable  and  gentle  also,  are 
brought  into  complicity  with  it. 

Kor  has  the  English  plebs  access 
to  the  same  forms  of  redress  to 
which  the  Roman  ^)Z^^^  betook  itself. 
It  has  no  tribuni<nal  legislation  ;  it 
is  far  feebler  in  military  conflict,  as 
against  the  weapons  of  war  now  in 
the  hands  of  organiseil  authority. 
Yet,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
it  has  now  a  weapon  closely  akin  to 
the  threat  of  secession,  by  which 
the  plebeian  Romans  thrice  ^vrung 
out  of  the  aristocracy  important 
concessions.  To  secede  from  Rome 
into  Latium  was  to  denude  Borne  of 
military  force,  and  transfer  the  same 
amount  into  the  scale  of  a  neigh- 
bour power,  perhaps  unfriendly. 
Population  was  visibly  and  unques- 
tionably the  basis  of  power.  Mal- 
thus  for  a  little  wliile  caused  Eng- 
lish statesmen  to  forget  this  or  to 
believe  the  contrary  :  but  since 
1848.  renewed  wars  in  Europe  have 
brought  us  back  to  older  and  sounder 
doetnnes.  Every  nation  in  Europe 
now  computes  its  strenglli  by  its 
population :  on  it  primarily  depends 
stability  and  even  wealth.  The 
Irish  emigration  was  for  a  while  re- 
joiced in,  and  voices  are  still  raised 


to  applaud  it ;  but  the  reflux  of 
opinion  is  most  marked.  Its  im- 
mediate mischief  is  perhaps  most 

felt  in  the  hostility  to  us  which  it 
has  propagated  in  Americ4i:  bnt 
the  difficulty  wliich  the  p]n^^lJi^h 
executive  linds  in  getting-  soldiers 
assuredly  makes  the  words  of  Horace 
thrill  through  the  bosoms  of  our 
ministry,  regretting  the  loss  of '  rus- 
ticorum  mascnla  militum  proks 
the  *bold  peasantiy'  whose  loss 
*  cannot  be  supplied.'  The  United 
States  furnish  a  magnet  which  will 
attract  English  as  well  as  Irish  emi> 
grants  more  and  more,  unless  some 
great  chantxe  take  place  inourniral 
industry  utuI  laws  of  land.  Thih 
is  the  formidable  secession  whitii 
threatens  our  landlords.  (.)ur  dis- 
content4»d  population  need  nut  to 
put  itself  into  collision  with  hard 
and  powerfol  law :  its  easier  remedy 
is  to  run  away  to  a  nation  of  the 
same  speech,  which  honours  and 
welcomes  labour,  and  freely  bestows 
on  it  land  and  full  citizenship  and 
education.  We  dare  not,  if  we 
wished,  to  enact  laws  a^;ainst  emi- 
gration: it  will  be  ommously  re- 
membered how  ririrles  I.  stopped 
Cromwell  from  banishing  himself. 
The  landlords  of  England  have  to 
look  into  the  face  of  the  st«m  fact 
that  the  Unit-ed  States  longs  to  get 
our  people,  and  thcixjfore  will  get 
them,  unless  England  be  made  a 
more  desirable  home  than  America. 

It  is  a  widely  prevalent  weakness 
of  otir  ruling  classes  to  think  thai 
when  a  grievance  is  confessed  and 
ffrave,  it  does  not  rest  with  thevi  io 
discover  a  fit  remedy,  but  with  the 
persons  that  complain.  This  is,  in 
tact,  to  abdicate  g(>vcnniH  iit,  :irJ  to 
claim  that  the  populace  shall  exer- 
cise the  initiative  of  legislation; 
nay,  credit  is  taken  for  such  eon- 
duct,  as  if  libci*al  iuid  cou^titutioiisl. 
Whigs  and  Tories  alike  do  iUt, 
In  1828,  the  Duke  of  WeUiugton 
professed  ihe  principle  that  no  im- 
portant legislation  must  he  under- 
taken 111  1*  ss  initiated  by  popnlsr 
outcty.   If  indeed  the  ruleis  gare 
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waj  to  ihe  popakr  (micry, — then, 

wlwtever  the  inconveniences  of  such 
a  systoni  (and  they  would  be  truly 
grievous),  it  might  well  be  allejjed 
that  it  studied  popularity.  Jiut 
when,  as  generally  happens,  the 
popular  moyement  ib  stiffly  resisted, 
and  no  measure  at  all  is  proposed 
by  the  holders  of  power,  a  dead 
lock  follows,  with  no  r^ult  but  irri- 
tation. The  English  aristormpy  is 
painfully  like  the  Roman  senate  in 
this  pointy  that  it  systematically  dc> 
mands  fnariyrdom — ^martyrdom  per- 
haps on  a  finghtfol  scak  for  two  or 
more  generations-^belbre  the  most 
veasonable  reform  can  bo  carried. 
Inhumanity  is  nr^t  intended,  Imt  the 
efiect  is  an  bad  as  iVoMi  inhumanity. 
Every  one  will  tliink  of  the  Irish 
famine  in  184.6,  and  of  the  Irish, 
miseries  not  yet  teiminated;  but 
faw  think  of  the  &r  worse  Indian 
fiunines,  and  the  re  taliations  still 
threatening  ns  from  India,  for  tlip 
roads  and  tanks  whicli  our  sclf- 
complaceui  and  wellm«'ant  ruk'  has 
destroyed.  Mr.  Hoitsman  lately 
gave  a  corions  illustration  of  the 
simple  self-satis&ction  with  which 
the  ruling  dase  mes  its  own  avowed 
incompetence.  Ho  ])rotested  that  it 
is  nnjnst  to  roLcard  liini  as  an  enemy 
to  j)opular  cnfraiicLisement:  in  fact, 
he  wished  the  artisans  to  vote  in  the 
.  parliamentaTj  eleetionfi,  mdy  no  one 
nad  yet  shown  him  how  it  could  be 
done  satisfactorily.  A  gentleman 
naturally  replied  —  *We  look  to 
clever  statesmen  like  you  to  dis- 
cover how  it  is  to  be  done.'  Tn  sre;- 
neral  it  would  seem  that  hot }i  Whigs 
md  Tories  imagine  they  have  an 
unlimited  time  to  think  over  the 
practical  problems  of  the  day.  As 
the  evil  docs  not  pinch  themf 
they  imagfine  there  is  no  hnrry. 
But  those  who  are  under  tlic  pinch 
cannot  be  so  philosupliical,  and  if 
they  become  impatient,  who  can 
wonder?  The  old  story  of  Tar- 
quin  and  the  Sibyl  is  sure  to  bo 
enacted.  Look  at  the  question  of 
the  Irish  Profestant  Omreh.  In 
1S37  the  Commons  passed  a  mode- 


rate measure,  and  the  Lords  threw 
it  out.  For  thirty  years  no  second 
move  has  been  made,  although 

Whigs,  Liberals,  and  Dissenters — 
three  quarters  of  the  political  mind 
of  England,  and  five  sixths  of  all 
Ireland — ^have  continued  to  dis- 
appi-ove  of  the  act  of  the  Lords ; 
and  now  a  call  is  lu  n  1  for  a  total 
destruction  of  that  Church,  and  a 
complete  secularisation  of  the  pro- 
perty. 

The  landed  proprietors,  or  their 
advocates,  are  more  and  more  driv- 
ing men  back  to  first  principles, 
winch  may  prove  a  painfully  severe 
medicine.  Because  Mr.  Bright  ad- 
vised to  huy  with  public  money  the 
estates  of  such  Irish  absentees  as 
are  willing  to  sell,  it  is  asserted  by 
one  speaker  or  uvTiter  afler  another, 
that  Mr.  Bright  agrees  with  Brond- 
hon  in  holding  that  landed  properhf 
«0  thrft.  Who  does  not  see,  that  if 
moderate  proposals,  which  try  to 
benefit  tlie  public  without  a  particle 
of  pecuniary  mischief  to  the  inno- 
cent proprietor,  are  thus  rudely  re- 
jected and  slandered,  men  who  be- 
lieve national  well-bein^  more  sacred 
than  aristocratic  inheritance  will  be 
forced  to  inrjuiTXJ  how  far  the  hare 
fact  of  iidieritancc  confers  moral 
i-i^ht ;  and  if  appeal  be  made  to 
Acta  of  l^arliameut,  will  be  driven 
to  the  fhrther  question,  whether  the 
Acts  passed  by  a  single  order  to  its 
own  pecuniaiy  benefit  are  to  bo 
held  sacred  for  ever  against  the 
nation.  All  such  qncsfic^is  will  bo 
debated  in  every  market-place  and 
in  every  village  meeting,  if  reason- 
able compromises  are  rejected 
haughinly,  and  no  remedy  for  the 
evils  be  proposed  by  the  actual 
holders  of  power. 

A  kindred  weakness  is  that  of 
ficoldmg  against  the  lower  classes 
or  the  Irish,  for  being  so  hard  to 
govern.  If  the  children  of  a  family 
uniformly  turn  out  ill,  we  impute  it 
to  the  mult  of  the  parents :  so,  if 
the  mass  of  a  nation  which  for  a 
thousand  veai^  has  been  subject  to 
despotic  rule  (having  no  voice  in 
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makiiig  the  laws  or  choosmg  the 
Tulors),  prove  untractable,  viciouE 
or  unpatriotic,  this  is  the  fruit  of 
the  institutions.  In  thc^  conrse  of 
centuries,  the  maf?s  of  the  uiicdn- 
cated  and  poor  is  iut'aliibly  moulded 
in  character  by  the  dominaiit  and 
omnipresentlcfi^islatioii  under  which 
they  live  and  breathe.  To  censure 
the  dependent  class  collectively  is  to 
•comdemn  the  institutions.  It  is  quite 
common  to  hear  Whig-s  or  Tories, 
-when  Ireland  is  touched  on  as  a 
theme  disgraccfal  to  England,  to 
aaj :  '  Oh,  Ireland  notoriouBlj  is  a 
problem  which  no  one  yet  has  seen 
how  to  SoIto  and  in  saying  this, 
men  are  not  aware  tliat  tlioy  nro 
avowing  tliemselves  incompetent  to 
rule  Ireland.  Xo  professed  horse- 
breaker  can  help  losing  credit  by 
inability  to  break  in  a  horse.  Eng- 
land chofle  to  conquer  Ireland,  chose 
to  keeji  it,  chose  to  destroy  the  Par- 
linrtK  111  of  Ireland,  cliche  to  take 
If  gisiatiou  into  her  own  hand,  antl 
now  coolly  dtclares  that  '  she  does 
not  know  how  to  legislate  for  Ire- 
land, wishes  sbe  knew  bow,  bat 
finds  it  a  hard  problem and  fancies 
that  this  shifts  tile  whole  fault  on 
to  the  Irish.  The  more  such  a  tone 
of  self-justili cation  is  employed,  the 
ffroatcr  tlie  irritation  in  those  whoso 
faults,  if  ever  so  real,  are  generated 
under  evil  pressore. 

The  land  qnestion  is  as  cardinal 
to  the  welfare  of  England  now  as  it 
was  in  Italy  under  the  Gracchi ; 
though  the  results  will  be  widely 
different  with  us,  if  the  aristocracy 
continue  blind  to  the  evil.  It  has 
long  been  remarked  tbat^  with  a 
Tery  rapid  increase  of  population, 
the  country  districts  either  did  not 
increase  in  numbers,  or  even  became 
emptier.  The  country  villages  gene- 
rally aie  stiii^aiant  or  "waning,  the 
towns  increase  greatly,  and  the 
laigest  towns  at  the  highest  i-ate ; 
London  most  rapidlj  of  all.  This  is 
evidently  a  most  nimealthy  system, 
and  is  producing  a  population  phy- 
sically deteriorated.  Philanthropic 
schemes  are  now  heard  for  rebuild- 


ing huge  cities  on  sanitary  pnn^ 
ciplcs,  and  immense  eflEbrta  are  made 

to  get  parks  in  the  cities  ;  and  at  the 
very  5;ame  time  Stockport  and  Man- 
chester are  running'  into  one  (as  9, 
single  type  of  a  wide-spreading  pro- 
cess), witbont  an  effort  to  preceni 
and  provide.  No  statesnum  dreams 
of  anticipating  and  obviating  evil 
beforehand.  Fatalism  has  invaded 
us:  we  drift  with  destiny,  and  this 
is  statesmanship  !  The  econojoists 
of  the  last  generation  practically  iiF- 
cnlcated  that  we  must  leave  the 
future  to  shift  for  itself,  and  oon> 
sider  only  how  capitiilists,  landlords, 
and  merchants  might  get  most  out 
of  the  present.  It  is  surely  hicrh 
time  to  reverse  our  steps — U)  refu>« 
to  drift  any  longer,  bnt  consider 
some  political  questions  a  ^no?*/^  80 
as  to  keep  national  destiny  under 
national  control.  And  what  is  more 
important  than  to  make  the  rustic 
distrlets  feed  and  employ  their  own 
increasing  poj^nlation,  and  stop  tho 
unwholesoiiic  growth  of  towns  ? 

It  is  reported  that  when  a  Com- 
mittee of  Parliament  asked  a  cele- 
brated living  economist  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  burden 
on  the  laml,  he  replied  tliat  he  knew 
of  no  burden  on  the  land,  except 
the  landlord.    Whether  he  actually 
said,  this  we  do  not  know.    But  we 
b^  to  suggest^  whether  a  more 
philosophic,  or  at  least  a  more  plau- 
sible, reply  to  the  question  might 
not  be,  that  in  P!ngland  an  l  i^cof- 
land  those  middh^men,  tho  fanners, 
are  the  real  supcrfhiitv,  and  the 
practical  incubus.  In  Ireland,  wher- 
ever the  system  of  cottar-tenaatB 
exists,  the  natural  step  upwards  is 
into  small  freeholds.   That  sucii  a 
step  is  a  great  improvement  it  if 
marvellous    that    any  emnomijjt 
should  ever  have  tlenied  :  no  HviD^ 
economist  of  gooti  repute  will  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  it.   Nay,  it  seems  to 
be  i)roved  by  the  expeneuce  « 
Guernsey,  Belgium,  and  France, 
that  by  small  freehold-cultivation, 
not  only  are  more  cultivators  main- 
tained on  a  given  area,  but  the  sur- 
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plus  prodnoe  sent  to  the  market  is 
larger  than  English  farmers  send 
from  the  same  area.  Thus  the  sys- 
tem of  smnll  freeholds  stands  well 
against  the  KugHsh  Bvstrni,  even  in 
the  narrowest  economic  comparison. 
NevertheleHS,  tho  isolation  of  petty 
cidtiyatorB  tends  to  absorb  the 
fiuniJy  in  its  single  drudgery,  and 
loses  the  vast  advantages  of  tho 
division  of  labonr  and  combination, 
•which  may  be  attained  as  soon  as 
men  have  the  moral  qualities  needed 
lor  co-operating ;  nor  can  we  regard 
jaolatod  coltiTation  as  the  nltimate 
and  most  desirable  state.  In  no 
way  would  the  task  of  co-operation 
bo  better  promoted,  or  the  moral 
qualities  wliieh  it  recjuircs  be  more 
rapidly  attaiiM  <1,  than  under  the 
Bupcrinteudcnco  of  an  enlightened 
landlord.  The  feadUUty  of  it  has 
been  proved  in  the  well  known  ease 
of  Mr.  Gnrdon,  commented  on  hy 
Professor  Fawcett  and  others.  Mr. 
Gurdon  did  not  displace  himself 
the  landlord  ;  he  displaced  the 
farmer,  advanced  money  to  the 
labourers,  suggested  to  them  how 
to  co-operate,  to  save,  and  to  repay 
his  capitaU  Li  all  this  he  performed 
a  function  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  laboiirers,  and  by  it 
raiaed  them  into  a  higher  state. 
But  the  scientific  and  wealthy  far- 
mcr,  though  he  may  pay  good  wages, 
leaves  the  labourer  noSung  bnt  a 
hireling,  with  no  stake  in  we  soil, 
and  no  permanenoe;  no  need  of 
foresight ;  no  power  of  securing'  his 
own  future  by  prudence.  A  land- 
lord who  gratlually  supersedes,  first 
one  farmer,  then  another,  needs  no 
now  legislation,  and  does  nothing 
oonvnlsive  or  hard ;  bnt  he. performs 
duties  of  great  value  himself,  and 
(if  resolved  not  to  permit  his  rent  to 
bo  raised  by  other  men's  toil)  he 
honourably  earns  the  rent,  and  can- 
not be  thought  a  burden.    In  most 


cases  he  might  be  a  sleeping-partner 
in  his  farms,  by  his  advance  of 

capital.  Of  course,  very  great  yivo- 
prietora  need  to  devolve  on  bailUrs 
the  special  work  of  a  landlord,  and 
will  always  be  able  to  allord  bailills  ; 
and,  with  this  distinction,  a  duke's 
estates  might  be  managed  without 
farmers  as  well  as  those  of  a  small 
squire. 

If  in  some  puch  mode  the  land- 
lords of  England  wonld  give  to  tho 
peasants  a  direct  interest  in  the  soil, 
they  would  forestall  the  need  of  new 
and  stringent  legislation.  We  can- 
not pretend  to  expect  it.  For  twenty 
years  these  topics  have  been  promi- 
nently discussed,  and  not  one  land- 
lord in  a  hundred  moves  in  the 
desirable  direction.  By  obstinate 
inaction  they  may  produce  lar^ 
emigratioli  as  an  immediato  result. 
When  suflSdent  alarm  has  been 
caused  by  this  or  some  other  still 
more  disagreeable  phenomenon,  b 
legislative  measure  will  be  pro- 
posed, to  make  sale  of  land  com- 
pulsory, and  at  tixed  prices  (or 
prices  fixed  by  a  jury)  in:  the  caee 
of  large  estates.  We  cannot  forget 
that  ^d  is  the  gift  of  God  to  a 
nation,  and  can  never  be  really 
alienated  beyond  recall  by  the  act  of 
one  generation  ;  nor  can  the  dee<^s 
done  in  ages  of  violence,  and  vott  tl 
to  be  right  by  the  men  who  did 
them,  be  accepted  as  an  eternal  law. 
If  the  landholders  insist  on  shutting 
tlieir  eyes  to  the  rights  and  needs 
t)f  the  nation,  and.  always  refusing 
to  do  anything  tiiemselves,  force 
those  wlio  are  aggrieved  to  take  the 
matter  up  from  without,  antl  to 
argue,  not  from  what  has  been 
enacted,  but  from  what  ought  to 
have  been  enacted  ; — if,  in  short,  in 
rep^ard  to  landed  property,  they 
play  the  same  ^^ame  as  in  the  matter 
of  the  corn-laws  ; — we  are  sure  that 
they  will  repent  of  it,  too  late. 
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CHAPI£&  XVII. 
VB.  TH0HI>80K. 

Tl  ITl.  THOMPSON  had  been  pone  get  up  to  raise  his  coat-tails,  and 
JJJL  bomo  time.  His  door  was  locked,  warm  liis  back.  Tlic  evil  hour 
Where  to  find  him  F  How  to  learn  mi«^ht  be  only  defeiTed,  but  at  leitst 
the  address  of  that  ill  -  looking  the  old  man  would  sleep  to-night, 
model  who  certainly  had  been  seen  -^nthout  the  aEritation  which  the 
to  enter  the  house — the  maid  now  discovery  uf  In^  loss  would  have 
remembered  that  she  had  let  him  caused.  She  herself  passed  an  anx- 
in— ^arly  in  the  afibemoon  ?  The  iouB  oTening,  and  a  restleas  night, 
police  were  commnnicated  mth;  Kslie  could  only  keep  the  knowledge 
they  came  and  examined  the  pre-  of  this  from  him  until  aome  doe 
•  miscs,  and  listened  to  a  statement  to  the  miseing  clock  was  traced ! 
of  the  case.  The  thief — sappoeing  She  was  up  by  day-break — iq> 
him  to  be  the  man  in  question —  and  watching  at  the  window,  the 
had  no  doubt  concealed  himself  baker,  the  milk- woman,  the  post- 
under  the  stairs,  afU'V  leaving  !N[r.  mrm,  the  few  stragglers,  even  to  a 
Thompson,  and  watched  his  oppor-  vagrant  ^.l<>u^  who  came  along  toe 
tunity  to  enter  tlio  Marstons'  sloppy  pavement  at  that  early  }ii»u'- 
rooms  unperceived.  Again  the  looking  wistfully  down  all  the  anu 
question,  where  was  this  Mr.  railings  in  search  of  a  bone.  No 
Thompson  ?  was  asked  with  some  policeman,  no  Mr.  Thompson,  ami 
impatknce  hj  the  poKoe.  It  the  brealciaet  hoar  stealthily  creep- 
eeemed  scarcelj  credible  that  Mrs.  ing  on. 

Slaheriy  did  not  know  where  to      She  went  downstairs.     She  at 

find  him ;  and  when  she  farther  sick  at  heart  by  the  window.  Friti 

stated  that  his  visits  were  quite  nn-  came  in ;  he  Imd  been  already  witb 

certain,  and  that  very  probably  he  the  police  that  morning.   No  clac 

might  not  come  to  his  lodging  at  to  the  suspected  man  ;  no  tidings  of 

all  to-moTToiv,  the  chief  ]^oliceman,  the  clock.  Olivia  sent  her  breakfast 

by  his  manner,  seemed  really  to  away  untouched.     She  (hn'v-]  Tt.  t 

suspect   that  this  strange  lodger  alarm  her  father  by  going  imo  hi? 

himself  might  be  implicated  in  the  room;  he  hated  anything  uuusua! 

robbery.     At  all  events,  the  only  As  the  clock  struck  ten,  he  cacu 

clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  Italian  in,  leaning  on  Fritz's  ai'm.   

model  was  wanting  i  for  the  present^       *Very  foggy;  very  dark.  WiB 

nothing  coold  be  done  bat  to  instil  yon  be  good  enough  to  write  mj 

tate  an  inquiry  after  sach  a  looking  jonmal,  Olivia  ? ' 

man,  and  to  send  roand  to  all  the      *  Yes,  father/ 

pawnbrokers,  warning  them  to  give       *  Does  the  &g  get  into  your  head, 

information  if  the  missing  property  eh  F    Make  yon  feel  stupid  ?  forget 

reached  their  hands.  everything  ?  '     He  is  heUiDg  ^ 

The  evening  was  a  mild  one,  yet  mantel-piece  as  he  speaks. 
Olivia  nuide  up  a  fire  enough  to        OliA-ia  bites  her  lip  hard;  tha 

roast  an  ox.     P^ven  Mr.  Marston,  moment,  she  knows,  has  come, 
who  was  generally  so  chilly,  felt       'Where — where  is  the  clock  ?' 
oppressed  by  it,  iind  her  end,  for       He  turned  his  sightless  eyes  to- 

the  moment,   wa?^   answered.    He  wards  her  as  he  spoke,  while  his 

drew  his  chair  rather  further  from  trembling  hand  still  fumbled  at  the 

the  chinmeyopiece,  and  did  not  once  chimney-shelf. 
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She  liad  found  it  qaite  impossible 

lH'fbrehan<l  to  frame  any  words 
wherewith,  to  break  tlie  loss  to  liim. 
The  Father  of  Lies  now  ur«Ti'tl  her 
stronsrly  to  say  that  the  c  lock  was 
gone  tA>  be  cleaned  ;  bnt  she  resisted 
the  temptation.  Witli  the  courage 
of  desperation,  she  blnrted  out  at 

*8ome  one  has  iaJcen  it;  bat  we 
shall  get  it  back,  papa,  to-day,  I 
hope.     We  know — we  are  nearly 

snre  who  it  is,  and  ' 

*  Taken — taken !'  he  almost  shou- 
ted. *  "Wliat  do  jou  mean,  child  ? 
My  clock  stolen  ?  What  a  you 
talking  about,  eh?  Got  into  the 
honse  !  Who  did  it  ?— who  ?  Oh, 
mv  Gud  !     Her  clock — her  clock  ! 

He  became  luai  uculate  with  agi- 
tation.     Fritz  almost  forced  his 
master  down  into  his  chair,  and 
OUvia  knelt  at  his  feet,  taking  his 
hand  in  hers  and  pouring  out  snch 
soothing  words  as  her  h€»rt  promp- 
ted her  at  the  moment  to  speak. 
But  the  old  man's  excitement  ren- 
tlered  him  impatient  of  any  caress. 
He  puslied  away  liei-  band  and  kept 
]>luckinLr  at  the  arm  of  the  chnir, 
while   lie    moaned  and  muttered, 
*  Her    clock  —  rohbed  —  stolen  — 
the  villain — who  is  he?  How 
did  he  get  into  the  house  ?  Aint 
tiMre  bars  to  the  windows  ?  Do 
yon  see  that  the  chain  is  pat  up 
St  night?  jSTsrcloekl  Haren'tyon 
a  hoose-dog  ?  And  the  plate — have 
you  seen  that  all  the  pl.ite  is  safe  ? 
Terrible — terrible !   Her  clock  ;  the 
only  clock  in  the  house  that  went 
properly.     Cost  forty-five  guineas 
at  Geneva  in  the  year  '30,  and  never 
lost  a  minute  in  the  year.  Me r  c  lock, 
too — ta^ — ta — ta !    What  aru  we  to 
do  now,  eh  ?    Sent  for  the  police  ? 
I«t  'em  search  the  coal-cellar  and 
erexy  hole  and  comer,  Olivia.  Offer 
'em  a — a — well — a  handsome  re- 
^^^srd,  do  you  hear  P   I  most  haye 
the  clock  hack,  I  mnst.* 

Olivia  caught  sight  of  a  head  she 
^coc^niaed  passing  the  window  at 
nuNDient.    wie  ran  into  the 


passage  as  Mr.  Thompson  opened 
the  hall-door  with  his  latch-key  and 

entered. 

'  Sir,'  said  01i\  ia  impetuously, 
*  we  have  been  robbed ;  robbed  ol*  a 
clock  which  is  of  ^eat  value  to  my 
father,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  a  model  of  yours,  a.  tall, 
dark  Italian,  is  the  person  who  has 
taken  it  Cm  yon  give  as  his  ad- 
dress?' Her  cheek  was  floshed  with 
excitement ;  her  eyes  looked ftdl  into 
the  painter's  £Aoe  as  she  spoke.  No 
wonder  he  seemed  taken  aback  by 
the  unexpectedness  and  the  mannor 
of  the  assault. 

*By  all  means,'  at  last  he  replied, 
slowly.  *But  may  I  ask  your 
reasons  for  snspecting  this  nmu, 
Miss  Marstou  ?  He  is  a  great  scamp, 
I  dare  say,  and  not  unlikely  to  be 
the  oalprit.  I  shall  do  all  m  my 
power  to  find  him,  bat  it  is  better 
,  I  should  know  what  groond  yoa 
have  for  suspectinL;  iho  fellow/ 

'  Firstly,  that  he  knocked  at  oar 
door  some  days  ago  onder  the  pre- 
tence of  asking  for  yon,  though,  it 
ajjpears,  he  has  been  constantly  in 
your  rooms.  I  observed  that  he 
looked  round  ours  curioiislv,  and 
from  where  he  stood  he  could  see 
the  clock.  Then,  it  seems,  he  came 
to  you  early  yesterday  ajfternoon, 
bat  the  nutfd  says  ti)afe.she  heard 
the  street-door  shat  gentiy  towards 
dusk,  and  looking  oat^  she  is  nearly 
sore  she  saw  Sub  man  walking 
away.' 

*  Humph.  This  is  somewhat  of 
my  affair,  Miss  Marston.  I  consider 
myself  responsible  that — that — no 
])fini^  is  spared  to  get  back  your 
property,  and  I  have  little  d<jul)t  of 
succeeding.  He  certainly  lefY  me 
while  it  was  yet  i'ull  ilay light.  lie 
good  enough  to  describe  this  clock 
minntely ;  the  maker,  and  nnmber 
too,  if  yoa  can.' 

'The  maker  was  Grohe.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  num^ 
ber  on  it,  but  my  mother's  initials, 
h,  O.  M.,  with  the  date,  July  1830, 
were  engraved  on  the  back.'  She 
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then  described  the  size  and  appear- 
ance  of  the  case  generally,  which 
-was  similar  to  that  of  thousandH 
still  fabricated  yearly.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son at  onco  saw  that,  except  for  the 
initials,  it  would  Ih"  iTn])ossil)]L'  to 
identity  thiR  elot  k  iiom  any  other 
8uch  by  the  hanie  maker. 

'  My  fhther  is  very  much  excited 
about  this  loss,*  said  Olivia.  *It 
■would  be  a  comfort,  perhaps,  if  yon 
would  speak  to  him  for  a  moment, 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  toll  him  you 
think  the  clock  will  be  recovered.' 

He  followed  her  into  the  parlour, 
where  IVits  was  assoxing  his  masto* 
eneiigetically  that  it  was  impossible 
the  clock  coidd  he  stolen — *  voyoog, 
m'sieu,  c't  juste  imbossible.* 

'  11  nc  fant  paf?  ronyftredire  la 
raison,  Fritz.  Ong  ni*  Ta  vole,'  re- 
peated the  old  gentleman  angrily, 

*Here  is  Mr,  Thompson,  papa,' 
h^gan  Olivia. 

^  And  who  is  Mr.  Thompson,  eh  ? 
What  has  he  got  to  do  with  my 
clock,  Olivia  ?  Is  this  a  mament 
for  visits,  when  my  clock  is  stolen 
What  are  all  the  Mr.  Thompsons 
in  the  world  * 

•  Stay,  my  good  sir.  I'm  sot  the 
man  who  stole  yonr  clock,  but  I  am 
the  next  thing  to  it;  I  brought  in 
the  man  who  probably  did,  and  I 
shall  not  rest  until  I  find  him,  and 
your  clock  too.  Make  yonr  mind 
easy.' 

Olivia  saw  herself  now  in  a  Iresh 

dilemma.  How  to  ezplsin  to  her 
fkther  this  Mr.  Thompson's  presence 
and  bnsiness  nt  all  in  the  house? 
She  had  forgotten  that.  The  blind 
man  looked  bewildered,  bnt  his  angry 
excitement  had  now  an  object  to 
vent  iteelf  upon.  He  took  up  his 
visitor's  words : 

'  It*8  easy  to  say  **  easy,'*  sir.  God 
bless  mv  sonl !  Bronjjht  a  man  into 
tlie  house.  And  by  what  riL'ht,  sir  ? 
what  do  you  mean  ?  Introducing  a 
set  of  ragamutUns  to  cut  people's 
throats  and — and  steel  clodcs  in 
this  way  ?  Pray  who  are  yon,  and 
hy  what  right  * 


Olivia's  eyes  had  already  im- 
plored Mr.  Thompson's  forbearaDoe, 

and  half  explained  the  truth  to  him. 
The  kindly,  pitying   look  in  tihe 

painter V-  eyes,  as  he  bent  them  on 
the  hlin  l  mun,  reassured  liisdau^h- 
ter.  She  now  interrupted  her  laliier, 
apprehensive  of  wliat  he  might  say 
next. 

*Mr.  Thompon  1ms  a  room  in 
this  house,  fiither.    The  person  we 

suspect  is  a  model  he  lias  been 
paintin^r.  1  will  explain  it  all  u> 
you  afterwaaxlM.' 

-  But  the  old  man's  mind  liad. 
already  wandered  hackto  its  original 
grievance. 

*  Robbed.  Her  clock  stolen  ; 
terrible — terrible!  What  am  I  to 
do,  eh  ?  It  all  cor;u  s  of  keeping" 
the  room  so  dark,  scarcely  feel 
the  way  to  one's  mouth.  The  con- 
founded rascal  must  have  taken  it 
under  my  very  nose.  Where  are 
the  police  ?  What  are  the  pofioe 
about  that  they  let  thieves  escape 
in  this  way  ?' 

*  The  poliee  are  on  the  man's 
traces,'  said  Mr.  Thompson,  *  and 
before  the  evening  we  shall  have 
both  him  and  the  clock ;  you  may 
depend  upon  that,  sir.' 

^Ir,  Marston  listened  like  one  in 
a  dream.  He  had  already  forgotten 
who  the  speaker  was ;  yet  had  a 
dim  i(  collection  that  he  had  been 
told,  and  so  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
muttering  and  moaning  to  himself, 
while  Mr.  Thompson  left  the  room» 
followed  by  Olivia. 

'  You  w  ill  forgive  him,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, I  am  sure,'  she  said,  *  when 
I  explain  to  you  that  he  is  quite 
blind,  though  he  believes,  or  tries 
to  make  na  helieve,  that  he  stfll 
sees.  And  he  had  paralysis  just 

before  his  ^before  we  came  here, 

so  we  have  never  told  him  that 
this  is  a  lodging.  Ho  ean  ill  st;md 
any  shock  now.  Tliat  is  why  I 
am  so  anxious  about  ihm  clock.  I 
must  explain  your  presence  in  this 
house  as  best  I  can  to  him,  and  yon 
will  oome  and  tell  us  Uie  result  of 
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rour  m4uirie8  as  soon  as  possible,  with,  him  at  once.    So  quick iy,  in 

won't  Toii  ?  •  those  few  minutes;,  lutd  the  barrier 

'  A  quarter  to  eleven,'  he  replied,  of  five  monthn  been  swept  away  ! 

looking  at  his  watch.   *I  will  send  In  the  meantime,  this  is  vrhsA  the 

la  you,  or  be  here  again,  at  two.  painter  did.   Having  told  the  police 

And  by  that  time  yon  shall  know  all  he  knew  tonching  the  Italian,  he 

irhat  chance  we  have  of  success,  hunted  out  a  colony  of  models, 

Give  your  fatliei*  soinethingto  make  organ-grinders,  and  Savoyards,  liv- 

him  sleep  doling  the  day,  and  be-  ing  in  the  purUens  of  Saffron  Hill. 

fiftre  night  '  The  information  gained  here,  after 

He  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  some  difficulty,  was  unsatisfactory 

for  his  hand  was  upon  the  street  enough.    The  man  in  question  wa«s 

door  as  he  spoke,  and  h«  piHsedout  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Paris  the 

jjoickly,  (1  >si      it  behind  him.  night  before,  in  company  with  a 

*That  slitiuhl  be  an  honest  girl,  band  of  ;>iy<?rflfr/.    Nothing  could  be 

or  am  I  again  deceived,  and  is  she  heard  of  the  clock.    It  had  not  been 

like  the  rest  of  them  ?  *  muttered  seen  bj  any  of  his  companions ;  it 

the  painter,  as  he  hnined  along,  almost  certainly  had  not  been  dis* 

*  It  loolv  a  crystal  nature,  only  that  posed  of  before  he  left.  Except  the 

I  have  been  taught^  by  bitter  ex-  met  of  the  man's  decamping,  there 

perience,  to  mistrost  my  discrimi-  was  no  cironmstance  elicited  tending 

nation  in   women.    But  what  a  to  throw  the  least  additional  sos- 

bead !    I  should  like  to  paint  it.  picion  on  the  model.    After  nearly 

Tho  expression  is  even  finer  than  I  two  hours  of  fruitless  inquiry,  Mr, 

thought,  until  to-day,  though  1  have  Thompson  left  the  matter  in  the 

watched  her  of^en,  these  months  hands  of  the  police,  threw  himself 

l»st,  and  have  felt  curious  as  to  the  into  a  hanf*om,  and  told  the  man  to 

girl  herself.    Yet,  true  to  my  plan  drive  him  to  Wigmore  Street.  At 

of  life,  1  asuided  trying  to  find  the  Grohe's  door  he  got  out. 

uiswer  to  this  riddle  myself.   I^te  There  was  a  customer  in  the 

irills  it  that  we  are  to  become  ac-  shop  \  he  waited  till  this  person  was 

qaainted.   So  be  it.  We  shall  see  gone;  then  he  asked  to  speak  to 

if,  in  the  long  run,  she  prove  to  be  the  principal  or  foreman  of  the 

ftU  she  looks.    She  can  have  no  establishment, 

motive  for  playing  a  part  to  me — a  *  In  the  year  1850  a  clock  was 

poor  painter,  a  middle-aged  mis-  bought  from  your  house  In  Geneva,* 

sinthrope  ; '  and  he  smiled,  more  in  he  began,  and  went  on  to  describe 

ss^lness    than    bitterness,  as    the  tho  on©  stolen.    *  I  am  told  it  cost 

thought  crossed  his  mincl.  forty- five  pounds.    Do  you  know, 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  ])ainter'H  or  can  you  find  (Mit,  the  exact  kind 

promptitude  and  deciaion  in  action  of  clock  yuu.  sold  at  that  time  for 

Md  greatly  reassured  Olivia.    His  this  price  ?  ' 

vxmt  and  way  of  speaking  showed  *  From  what  you  say,  sir,  it  must 

Wat  once  that  she  had  not  been  have  been  similar  tothiB.  This  has 
Sttsfcaken,  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  same  movement  you  describe, 

^''Im  ation^  and  that^  whatever  the  and  exactly  the  sort  of  travelling 

^cidents  of  his  worldly  position,  he  case.' 

^^as,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  The  (  lock  which  was  shown  to 

^  'gentleman.    She  was  glad  now  Mr.   Thompson  corresponded,  in 

tViat  she  had  spoken  to  him  herself,  every  particular,  with  the  descrip- 

instead  of  sending  a  message  by  tion  given  by  Olivia.    One  tiling 

l^Vitz.    There  was   something    so  only  was  wanting, 

liind  in  hi  >  niauuer,  that  she  fblt  at  *  Engrave  these  letters  for  me 
l.ereaae — almost  on  friendly  terms —    here,  on  the  back,  du  you  see  ?  Let 
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it  be  done  bv  six  o'clock.  I  shall 
call  for  it  at  that  hour,  punctually. 
And  get  rid  of  that  spic-and-span 
look:  dull  the  ormolu  a  little/ 
Then  he  went  his  way. 

At  two  o'clock  a  line  was  hronght 
to  Olivia. 

•You  vA\[  have  the  clock  this 
evening.    Thief  not  turned  up  yet.' 

A  ROflativo,  Rurrcptitiously  nd- 
ministcTf  rl,  Imd  nifidf  Mr.  Ahirston 
sleep  the  f^miter  part  of  tho  day. 
It  was  near  seven  o'clock  when  Mr. 
Thompson  came,  brmging  the  clock. 
Olivia  lau  up  to  him,  with  her  face 
beaming. 

'Where  did  jon  find  it?  Oh, 
how  glad  I  am !  And  the  wretched 
man,  is  he  taken  yet^  Mr.  Thomp- 
son? I  almost  hope  not.  It  is 
very  weak,  but  I  shall  so  hate  any 
trisd  about  it.' 

*  There  vnW  he  no  trial,  I  think  T 
mav  as.sure  vmi.  The  rrtan  Im"^  rer- 
tainly  left  England,  that  is  clear. 
The  clock  I  got,  with  on  t  any 
difficulty,  irom  the  shop  where  I 
found  it.* 

*  Well,  it  certainly  has  receired 
no  damage  externally  dnriuK  its 
escapade  of  twenty-fonr  honrs,  said 
OHvia;  *£>r  it  looks  to  me  posi* 
tively  newer  and  brighter  ' thui  it 
did  yesterday.* 

'Probably  cleaned  and  ftirbished 
up  in  the  shop.  Ali !  your  father 
is  waking".  Put  the  clook  on  his 
knee,  and  let  him  feel  it.' 

*  Very  dark,'  muttered  Mr.  Mar- 
fiton.  *  One  feels  quite  conftised ; 
tlic  fo^  gets  into  one's  head,  or 
something.  Doesn't  know  where 
one  Is  when  one  first  wakes.  Eh, 
what's  this?  The  clock  <m  my 
knee !  What's  the  foUy  of  putting 
itilieteF  Themani^/sfae/is^ 

proper  place  for  stay,  I  am 

lo8in<]f  my  head,  or  I  dreamt — T 
dreamt  it  was  sklai^  Olivia.  Tell 
me  if  I  wa.s  drcamin<7,  child  ?  ' 

*  No,  dear  fathrr,  the  cloek  was 
taken;  yon  rlid  not  dream  it ;  but 
yon  see  it  iui.s  conie  haek  (juito  .safe, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Thompson's  kind 


exertions  ;  and  it  has  been  cleajied, 
and  looks  so  nice.' 

'Oleoned!  It  didn't  want  deaii- 
ing,  and  now  there  will  be  a  InII 
to  pay  for  tiiat^  and  something  for 
ge&ing  it  bade,  I  suppose.  And 
hare  you  caught  the  tiiief,  sir? 
Make  an  exam]^e  of  him,  sir.  We'H 
prosecute  him.  I'll  go  into  comt 
myself.  (What's  tliaf  you're^  whim- 
pering, Olivia  ?  telhri!?  me  to  thank 
Mr.  Johnson  ? — of  course. )  I  wish  I 
could  see  you  better,  sir,  Imt  the 
room  is  so  confoundedly  dark.  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  get- 
ting this  dodc  badc^  but  as  I  aiia» 
stand  that,  owing  to  some  odd 
arrangement,  you  have  a  room  iii 
my  house,  I  hope  you  won't  let  sof 
more  of  these  foreign  ruffians  in- 
that's  all.  (He  won't  expect  to  be 
asked  to  dinner,  will  be  ?)  * 

The  seTi fences  in  brackets  were 
delivered  in  two  very  audible  aside? 
to  Olivia,  who  knelt  beside  him, 
holding  the  clock  on  his  knee.  She 
looked  up,  with  flushing  eheeksi,  at 
theii'  visitor,  on  whose  lip  was  the 
faintest  possible  smile. 

^  You  need  have  no  apprehenskiii^ 
Mr.  Marston,  fiom  any  more  ^"^J 
models.  If  I  want  one  again  I  wiE 
bring  him  into  the  house  and  see 
him  out  of  it.  And  as  to  this  thie^ 
we  shall  find  him,  sooner  or  later, 
and  punish  him,  without  your 
pearing  in  court ;  I  have  little  d-^nbt 
of  that.  Ho  will  be  hanging  about 
Rome,  or  Florence,  or  Paris,  when 
I  go  there.  That  sort  of  vagabond 
never  turns  to  a  hfe  of  hard  work  in 
his  mountains  again.' 

*  The  ends  of  justice  will  hsrdj|T 
be  answered  by  that,  sir,  eh  ? '  sw 
tiie  old  man,  with  a  quiet  ssrcsn. 
<And  as  to  foreigu  police— 

no  good.* 

*  Then  I  shall  be  my  own  police- 
man (if  I  catch  hini),'  said  die 
painter,  smiling.  '  As  I  was  onoe^  ai 
Toledo.* 

'  Eh  ?  How  was  thnt  ?  At  To- 
ledo ?  God  bless  my  soni ! '  said 
Mr.  Marston,  with  great  animation, 
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'«^d  how  caiiiu  that  about,  tiir 

Who  was  the  man?' 

^  A  servant  of  mine,  who  had  run 

away  from  me  three  years  beforr, 
ai  Athens,  carrying  off  a  hundred 
pounds  I  had  I'ust  got  at  the  bank. 
No  use  pntsui nrf  him — T  knew  I 
should  iali  in  with  the  raacal  again 
some  day.  It  was  the  night  I  was 
leayinff  Toledo — 1  was  in  the  ca- 
iJiednu,  Ustening  to  the  vespers — I 
suddenly  perceived  my  old  friend 
Ginseppo  in  suspicions  proximity  to 
the  pocket  of  an  old  lady.  1  hail 
no  time  to  spare,  or  I  might  have 
amused  myself  by  watching  his  pro- 
ceedings. I  went  up  to  him — ^yon 
should  have  seen  the  beggar's  fiioe. 
He  made  a  Ibtile  pretence  of  not 
recognising  me.  1  told  him  if  he 
did  not  follow  me  out  instantly 
I  \sould  have  liim  arrested  for  at- 
tempting to  pick  pockets.  It  would 
hare  been  inconvenient  to  me  to 
have  ghren  him  up  to  the  police  for 
tills,  or  for  his  robbing  me  (even 
supposinp'  that  they  would  have 
paid  much  attention  to  me,  which  1 
doubt).  I  should  at  all  events  have 
loet  my  place  in  the  diligence,  and 
have  been  detained  there  some  days ; 
so  I  took  the  law  into  my  own  hands, 
as  heing  the  ({uickest  and  easiest 
course.  I  led  him  round  to  the 
back  of  the  cathedral,  and  I  thrashed 
him,  until  I  was  ashamed  to  punish 
tte  abject  brute  any  more.* 

'Ah!  very  interesting,  Mr.  John* 
son.  Batii&ctoTy  thatw  Terrible 
thing  a  dishonest  servant^tenrible  I 
Out  yonr  throat  before  you  know 
where  yon  are — like  Lord  what's 
his  name  'i  No  security  when  you 
lie  down  at  night!  Lucky  thing 
for  you,  sir,  that  you  left  Toledo  at 
OiDoe, — know  those  Spanish  and 
Itslian  follows — yon'd  haye  had  a 
stiletto  in  you,  as  sore  as  yonr  name 
is  John. son.* 

*  Thompson,  papa.' 

*Very  well,  Thomp.son,  then. 
And  so  you've  been  a  great  tra- 
veller, sur?  painting  as  you  go 
along,  I  suppose — a  knapsack  on 


youi-  back,  eh  ?  Well,  I  once  tra- 
velled like  (hat^  when  I  was  five 
and  twenty.  Then  afterwards,  when 
I  had  a  family,  we  went  abont  in  a 

coacli ;  and  fine  work  I  had  to  make 
them  irroase  the  wheels,  and  oil  the 
katherji,  and  clean  it  all  properly  at 
night.  I've  stood  over  them  for 
honrs^ — bnt  there  isn't  a  foreigner 
who  kxiows  anything  abont  a  car- 
riage— or  a  horse  either,  for  that 
matter.* 

*  Quite  rirrht  there,  sir,*  said  the 
])ainter,  who  bef»Tin  to  understand 
the  old  gentleman,  and  found  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  amusement  in  humour- 
ing him,  *  quite  right.  It  requires 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-ont  in  endi 
cases.' 

*  You  may  say  fhaf,  indeed  !  Very 
unpleasant  thinf^s  happened  —n  nj 
nnpleasant,  sevend  times.  1  found 
the  linch-pin  out  of  one  of  the 
wheels  once,  jnst  as  we  were  starting. 
Why,  sir,  we  might  all  have  been 
rolled  into  the  Amo,  and  the  coach 
a-top  of  US;  wc  couldn't  have  swum 
out.  And  once  1  found  a  fellow 
coiled  up  with  the  drag,  underneath 
the  carriage,  smothered  iu  dust,  but 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  letting  us 
pull  him  np-lull,  as  coolly!  He 
probably  was  a  robber,  who  was 
waiting  his  opportunity  to  attack 
us ;   but  T  presented   my  loaded 

istol  at  him,  and  he  took  to  his 
eels  across  the  woods  in  double 
quick  time.* 

He  leant  back  in  his  cbair ;  Olivia 
had  not  seen  him  so  ialkative,  so 
like  his  old  self,  for  months.  He 
certainly  was  the  better  for  a  visitor, 
who  would  fall  into  liis  vein,  and 
tell  hiiu  of  personal  exporiencea 
that  aroused  his  peculiar  turn  of 
interest.  Mir.  Thompson  sat  there, 
very  good-natmredly,  as  Olivia  said 
to  herself  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
relatinpr  such  anecdotes  a.<?  his  tact 
showed  him  were  likely  to  be  re- 
lished by  the  blind  man.  And  the 
clock  was  forgt»tten.  As  he  got  up 
to  go  away,  Olivia  snddenfy  ex- 
daimsd^ 
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'You  must  have  paid  to  recover 
this  clock,  I  ara  sure  ?  * 

*  Nothing,  Miss  Marston.* 

'My  father,  being  practical, 
thought  of  this.  I  confess  I  did  not, 
tUl  he  suggested  it  Tea  will  come 
and  see  him  again,  Mr.  Thompson  ? 
It  will  be  kind  of  yott, — now  that 
the  ice  is  bi*oken,  and  that  the 
thonc^ht  of  a  st ran visitor  will  not 
startle  him.  Your  stories  have 
amused  him  so  much,  I  know,  ile 
■will  talk  about  theui  all  the  even- 
ing. Thauk  you  so  much  for  all 
your  trouble.* 

The  old  man  wished  him  good 
night  quite  cordially. 

'RaUier  an  aamsing  man,  that 
Mr,  Jackson,'  he  said,  when  his 
visitor  was  gone.  He  neyer  com- 
mitted himself  to  extravagant  praise 
•f  anything  or  l)ody.  Yet  he  talked 
of  little  else  till  he  went  to  bed ; 
asking  questions  about  him  which 
Olivia  was  (jnite  unable  to  answor, 
and  eommentiug  upon  the  stories 
he  had  heard. 

As  Olivia  replaced  the  clock  upon 
the  mantel-piece  her  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  the  inscription  at  the 
back. 

*  It  is  etrange,*  she  said  to  herself, 
'  I  have  not  looked  at  it  for  a  long 
itime,  but  my  impression — my  strong 
impression— was,  that  the  letters 

were  roman,  small  roman  letters,  and 

ilih  writinp:  is  in  running  characters, 
1  can't  make  it  out.  The  case,  too 
—it  is  very  strange,* — and  she  fell 
to  ])ouderin<:j,  without  beintr  able  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LN  WHICH  TWO  PEOPLE  SPEAK  ILL  OF 
EACH  OTHER. 

From  that  day  forwards,  the 
painter  was  constantly  dropping  in 
for  half  an  hour  to  chat  with  Mr. 
MarstoLL,  in  tlie  twilight.  Some- 
times two  or  three  days  elapsed,  as 
heretofore,  without  his  coming  to 


his  chambers ;  but  upon  the  w)ic>]^-» 
he  was  more  regular  in  his  appear- 
ance there;  and,  when  ther^  he 
almost  always  aaked  if  Mr,  Har- 
ston  would  like  to  see  him,  before  he 
left  the  house.   The  old  man  ^nw 
very  soon  to  look  for  theee  visits,  ib 
the  most  amusing  part  of  his  day, 
and  to  feel  himself  ag^grieved  when 
tliree  whole  days  went  bv  without 
his  hearingthe  sound  of  the  pninteTs 
voice.    It  was  a  pleasant  one,  cer- 
tainly, and  his  manner  of  recountirir 
was  good.    He  had  travelled  muck 
and  seen  much  of  his  felloe'  men; 
that  was  clear.     From  whatever 
source  he  drew  his  daily  snpplyof 
anecdote, — whether  from  his  own 
imagination,  or  from  dd  books  (for 
he  was  evidently  a  great  rt^er), 
the  art  in  pouring  it  out,  like  beer, 
not  flat  and  spzxiUess,  but  widi  s 
head  on,  was  great.    Olivia  was  as 
nmch  delighted  to  li.sten,  as  lier 
father.    How  often,  in  after  years, 
she  looked  baek  to  tliose  hoars, 
when  a  happiness  was  grow uig  hp 
silently  and  unobserved  in  her,  Jay 
by  day,  and  when,  without  a  thought 
of  the  future,  she  let  herself  raift 
npon  the  snnny  tranqnil  mAeti  ■. 
of  the' present,  ignorant  of  wbite 
they  were  beunng  her !  | 

Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of 
her  letters  to  Rupert,  in  which, 
after  telling  him  of  the  robbery,  she 
went  on  to  speak  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

'  He  is  a  very  singular  person. 
He  gives  me  the  impression  of  a 
life  wasted  by  some  great  sorrow:  j 
I  fancy  he  bears  the  stamp  of  it  in  | 
his  face.  Not  that  he  is  seutimentBl, 
or  melancholy ;  on  the  oontraiy,  ^ 
is  at  times  Teiy  humoroiifl, 
his  conrersation  with  fiither  is  al- 
ways amnsing— only  occasionally 
rather  cynical,  which  I  dislike.  But 
he  has  strong  and  deep  fiBeliiig&  I 
am  sure,  under  that  grave,  cK\m 
exterior  ;  and  in  his  satirical  talk  I 
often  detect  an  under  ciim'nt  of 
passionate    sadness.     Father  li^tf 
taken  an  amusinqr  fancy  to  ]iim,aii«i 
now  that  Do  Castro  and  Montalla 
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are  sway,  Ids  ymia  are  moet  plea- 
sant and  wboteaome  diyernons  for 
him,  from  the  monotony  of  my  very 
small  talk.  Of  Mr.  Thompson's 
pa«t  (or,  indeed,  present)  lustt)ry, 
jxo  one  in  this  house  known  anything. 
In  spite  of  his  old  coat,  he  must  be 
tolerably  well  off,  from  oertain  small 
indicatioiifl,  vldch  a  woman,  of 
ooozse,  is  sure  to  observe :  and  if 
paintinir  be  really  Ins  profe$sionf  he 
is  certainly  independent  of  it.' 

Not  many  evenings  after  the  rob- 
bery, Mr.  Thompson  encountered 
Mrs.  EUieton,  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  Marstons'.  He  did  not  look 
ajtrpriaed,  for  he  was  a  man  who 

selfloTn  sliov/p(l  -what  was  passing 
within  ;  but  ho  liatened  to  the  little 
lady  with  a  certain  Rcrntiiiy,  uu- 
inuctHl  with  the  smallest  |)leasure  or 
admiratioii.  So,  at  least,  it  appeared 
to  Olivia;  and  firam  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  at  least^  she  had  expected 
that  Ml".  Thompson  must  adniire 
her  pretty  friend.  The  attention 
he  paid  ALrs.  Eiliston  wa.s  that  of  a 
naturalist  to  the  insect  he  wishes  to 
dissect.  He  talked  very  much  less 
when  she  was  present ;  listened,  and 
watched;  and,  like  askilfal  counsel, 
put  an  adroit  question  now  and  then, 
which  *drew  ont'  something  he 
wanted.  But  Mrs.  Klliston  writhed 
under  this  j)roeeBs,  lor  she  was 
sharp  enough  to  see  what  he  was 
aboat;  and  she  resented  at  once  the 
obtuseness  to  her  charms,  and  the 
cold  analysis  of  her  cbara(^r. 

*  TTow  yon  can  stand  that  Tnnn 
sitting  there  and  saying  nothing, 
but  smiling  every  now  and  then 
with  those  washed-out  eyes  of  his, 
Ifiss  Marston,  I  can't  thmk !  Such 
manners  as  he  has,  too,  I  never  saw  I 
I  like  artists  in  general  so  mnch, 
but  this  one  really  is  too  great  a 
boor.  It's  very  good  of  you  to 
tolerate  him — for  your  father's 
sake. 

*  There  is  no  goodness  in  it,  I  as- 
sure yon.  For  my  own  sake,  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  him  for  com- 
ing.   I  find  his  visits  pleasant  and 
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amusing  —  only  when  yon  come 
in,  I  think  he  likes  hearing  you 
talk  better  than  talking  himself.' 

'  T  nm  very  much  obliged  to  him, 
but  1  don't  like  a  man  who  never 
says  a  word,  but  glajes  at  one,  and 
listens  to  all  one  says.  He  has  one 
atsnch  a  disadvantage:  and  then 
ho  puts  questions  too ;  ui  fact,  it  is- 
the  only  time  he  ever  opens  his  hps. 
I  wdiuler  what  he  would  do  if  I 
were  to  put  questions  to  him.* 

*  Probably   not   answer  them,' 
laughed  OUvia. 

'Well,  there  are  one  or  two  that 
I  should  like  to  put  to  him,  and  if 
I  meet  him  very  often  I  think  I 
shall.  Is  he  married,  or  single  Y  to 
begin  with.  Then,  how  is  it  that 
no  one  knows  wiuro  ho  lives?* 

'  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
artists  to  have  stodioa  away  from 
their  own  homes,  and  I  don't  know 
why  any  of  us  should  be  particn* 
larly  U)\d  where  his  is,  and  whether 
he  is  married,  or  single.  It  is  no 
business  of  ours.  He  comes  to  see 
my  father  out  of  pure  cliarity  ;  and 
to  him  we  are  nttor  strangers,  of - 
whose  past  he  knows  as  little  as  wa 
do  of  his.* 

*He  knows  your  present,  how* 
ever,'  said  Mrs.  EUiston,  rjuickly. 

*  Not  more  than  I  do  of  yours,' 
replied  Olivia,  looking  into  the 
widow's  fiuse. 

She  coloured,  and  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Olivia,  kindly, 
taking  her  hand.  *  Do  not  thiiik  I 
want  to  force  any  confidence  ii-om 
you — only  allow  other  people  to 
have  their  secrets,  too.  We  none 
of  ns  can  ever  know  really  mnch 
'  about  each  other  in  this  life,  I  think. 
"  We  see  as  in  a  glass  darkly,"  as 
St  Paul  says.  All  the  secret  dirti- 
cuitits  each  of  us  has  to  encounter 
can  never  be  known  now.' 

*  Ah !  you  are  so  charitable,  so 
pure-minded  1  Dear  Olivia !  *  burst 
forth  Mrs.  Elliston,  seising  her 
hands.  '  May  I  call  you  so  ?  and 
will  yon  call  me  Clara  ?   I  have  no 
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friend  in  the  world  but  jon — and  I- 

do  cling  to  yon  so  mncli  nli !  you 
don't  know  !  Oh,  don't  let  tliat 
man  ]ii\'ju(Hci'  you  agair.st  mi\  1 
know  he  hates  me.  I  know  he  doe.s. 
Don't  listen  to  him  if  he  abnses 
me.' 

'  Abuses  you  ?  nonsense,  Mrs. 

Elliston;  he  ' 

<  PloHFio  call  mo  Clara.* 

'  Well,  Clara,  then  ;  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  a  thorough  gentleman.  He 
would  not  think  of  abasing  a  lady, 
whom  he  has  never  met  but  in  onr 
drawing-room.' 

*Ah!  that  is  just  it.  I  don't 
know.  T  nm  not  sure  that  he 
may  not  have  met  me  before  ;  and 
because  I'm  a  poor  singer,  who  am 
obliged  to  earn  my  broad,  be  may 
think  fit  to  say  all  sorts  of  things 
about  me.  Men  are  so  nngene- 
rous.' 

*  Not  this  one,  i  think.'  said 
Olivia.  'l*uf  if  I  am  to  i;ilk  to 
you  as  a  iVii'nd,  Clam,  lut  me  say 
this.  You  think  Mr.  Thompson 
has  conoeiyed  a  pnvjudice  against 
you  ?  If  what  yon  said  the  other 
day  be  true,  I  am  not  snrprised. 
You  hcliave  more  like  a  giddy 
child  tliaii  a  staid  w5r]ow,  droppLng" 
your  things  on  the  stairs,  singing 
at  the  top  of  your  voice,  peeping  in 
at  his  room-door » in  short,  to 
speak  plainly,  trying  to  attract  his 
attention  by  every  sort  of  device, 
I  believe  you  do  it  out  of  pui-e 
gaiety  of  heart ;  but  it  is  rxces- 
sively  foolish,  and  cakni luted  to 
give  the  very  worst  impression 
of  yon  to  any  stranger.  A  mao 
of  Mr.  Thompson's  affe  has  pos- 
sibly very  little  toleration  for  snch 
firolics.' 

The  tears  came  again  into  the 
little  widow  s  eyes. 

•I'm  sure  I  don't  care  Jiow  little 
he  tolerates  them,  provided  he 
(doesn't  tnm  you  against  me.  Bat 
yon're  right,  dear,  I  know  you 
are;  and  I'm  a  foolish  little  crea- 
ture—  only  T  really  think  Aunt 
Crosbie  makes  me  worse  by  saying 


eveiything  I  do  is  wicked  ;  and  I'm 

sure  with  the  dull  life  1  lead  ' 

'  Dull  ?  Whv  vou  have  all  the 
excitenient  of  the  theatre.  I  con- 
sider your  lite  very  dissipated,  on 
the  contrary,  thon^  I'm  afraid  not 
a  happy  one.  Tms  fereiish  rest- 
lessness, I  suppose^  helongs  to  voor 
career, — but  you  can  never  have 
any  time  for  reflection,  Clnra  ;  and 
living  in  a  perpetual  whirl,  no  one 
can  be  happy,  it  seems  to  me.  Du- 
ring the  few  quiet  hours  of  the  dsj 
yon  are  occasionally  at  home,  do 
you  ever  sit  down  and  think  ae» 
rionsly  of  this  life,  which  is  gliding 
awa\ .  like  water  through  onr  fin- 
ger.s  r 

Clara  Elliston's  head  was  turned 
aside.    She  shook  it  silently. 

*  I  never  think,'  she  said  at  last, 
and  in  so  altered  a  voice  that  Olivia 
started.  *  If  I  did,  I  should  go  mad. 
My  only  liapjiinoss  in  the  past  is 
mingled  witii  bitterness :  1  can  only 
live  in  the  present.* 

*  And  the  future?  You  arc  stiD 
verv  young :  you  have  a  long,  and 
probably  a  difficult  life  before  yoa. 
Whatever  is  past,  it  past— whatever 
is  to  come,  you  have  the  power  of 
shaping,  in  some  sense,  for  'con- 
duct is  fate  but  by  droNTiing 
thought,  and  living  from  excite- 
ment to  excitement,  you  are  pre- 
paring yourself  ill  to  meet  sonows, 
and  trials,  and  disappointments.' 

*I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  so  con- 
'stituted  that  if  I  have  not  some- 
thing to  rouse  and  interest  nie,  I 
am  miserable.  You  don't  know  me ; 
perhaps  you  will,  some  day.  I«" 
a  wretched  meatnre— full  of  fiuil^ 
and  follies,  dear;  but  I  am  to  1^ 
pitied— I  am,  indeed:  if  jou  kneir 
all,  yon  would  say  so.' 

She  cried ;  and  then  she  dried 
her  eyes;  and  five  minutes  after- 
wards she  was  m  mucking  her 
Crosbie,  and  laughing  in  that 
-witching  childish  way  of 
which  Olivia  could  seldcMn  rea^ 
though  slie  often  disapproved- 

X  think  it  probable  that  had  UT' 
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Thorapgon  shown  liiniself  the  least 
attracted  b^'  Clara  EUistou's  pretty 
wiles,  OHtu  would  httwe  lieen  leaa 
inddgeiit  to  her  tluui  she  was.  Bat 
die  cane  to  the  condnsion,  after 
vatdiiiig  ihem  together  upon  three 
er  ibar  occaaions,  that  the  painter 
ipst  hard  npon  the  poor  little 
widow.  And  af^cr  that,  she  sought 
an  opportanity  of  sponkinn-  fo  him 
about  her.  And  this  tniit  was  very 
characteristic  of  Olivia.  There  were 
things  she  di^liktvl.  and  mrifh  that 
«he  cnnld  not  uikU  i>«Umd  about  her 
litw  friend  (as  she  must  now  call 
Eer),  bat  her  chiyalry  made  her 
desire  to  hreak  a  lance  m  her  be- 
lulf.  Had  Mr.  Thompson  admired 
Un.  EUiaton,  of  ooiirae  this  wonld 
n  ot  have  been  necessary.  But  Mr. 
Thompson  did,  clearly,  not  admire 
her :  therefore  Olivia  spoke. 

0.  *  Have  yon  ever  seen  Mrs. 
£1  listen  on  the  stage,  Mr.  Thomp- 
gon  ?' 

iff.  T.  '  Never.' 

0.  *Nor  heard  her  siiiir?* 

Mr.  T.  *I  cannot  say  that;  for  it 
is  difficult  to  be  in  the  same  house 
in  hour  with  her,  and  not  hear  her ; 
Imt  I  was  never  in  the  same  room. 
I  sappose  it  is  what  yon  call  "a  fine 
Toiee?"' 

0,  *  What  I  call !  AVhy,  surely 
there  can't  be  a  donbt  about  it  ?  It 

m  a  voice  of  rare  power  and  hcanty, 
and  her  singing  improves  every 
day.* 

Mr.  T.  *  Does  it  ?  T  think  she 
Bines  louder  every  day,  which  is  no 
doubt  the  test.' 

0.  *  I  wonld  give  a  good  deal  to 
seeber  act.  I  am  sure  she  must 
•cfc  80  well.' 

Mf.T,  'IhaTcHttledonbtof it— 
such  constant  practice.' 

0.  *I  see,  by  the  expression  of 
TOUT  filoe,  what  yon  mean,  Mr. 
Thompson.  You  arc  prejudiced 
against  her,  I  think.  8he  is  so 
very  thoughtless  and  giddy — so  like 
a  child.  Why  do  you  smile  ?  I 
^now  her  conduct  is  often  ibolish, 
perhaps  even  repi*ehen8ible  ;  but 


she  i.^  of  an  excitable  temperament, 
and  then  she  has  evidently  never 
had  much  education — of  course,  I 
mean  of  the  higher  sort-^nd  there- 
fore gr^t  allowances  are  to  be  made 
for  her.' 

Mr.  T,  *  Oh,  if  you  go  back  to 
first  causes,  I  hare  nothing  to  say, 
Miss  Marston.  No  doubt  you  are 
riglif.  Great  allowances  011  ^rht  to 
be  made,  I  think,  for  the  man  at 
the  pillows,  inasniueh  as  bis  early 
training  was  not  what  it  might 
have  been.* 

0.  'But  there  is  real  good  in 
Mrs,  Blliaton,  let  me  toll  you,  in 
spite  of  her  little  snrlace  follies, 
r  know  one  or  two  poor  people 
about  here,  to  whom  she  has  been 
very  kind.  Then  tliere  are  no  end 
to  her  little  thoughtful  attentions  to 
my  father  and  to  me.  If  she  has 
had  any  flowers  at  the  theatre,  she 
is  always  sure  to  send  me  Iialf; 
and  the  same  with  fruit,  l)ooks, 
newspapers,  that  she  thinks  may 
amuse  my  father.* 

Mr.  T.  *How  does  she  gt  i  all 
these  luxnries  f  laring  in  a  garret, 
with  that  most  repulsive  old  lady 
up  stairs,  is  it  not  somewhat  strange 
that  she  should  be  so  supplied  ?* 

0.  *  She  has  not  the  least  idea  of 
the  value  of  money,  and  is  very  ex- 
trava^nt.  I  often  lecture  her ;  but 
she  ahvavs  assures  me  that  these 
things  are  sent  her  by  dift'erent 
friends,^and  of  course  I  have  no- 
tiling  to  say.' 

Mr.  T.  (drihf)  i  *  T  think  a  preat 
deal  might  be  said  on  that  bubject. 
But  you  know  Mrs.  EQiston  better 
than  I  do — ^you  are  her  friend.' 

0.  *Yes;  I  am  her,^iwZ.' 

Mr.  r.  *  So  I  shall  try  and  cor- 
rect any  false  impression  1  may  have 
token  of  her.  I  have  a  mind  to  go 
and  see  her  act  to-night.  Some  su- 
burban then trf,  is  it  not?* 

0.  'Yes,  the  St  Vincent.  Her 
engageiiH  Tit  there  ends  this  week, 
and  siie  iiopes  to  get  one  at  this 
end  of  tlie  town ;  but  it  is  very 
uncertain.     If  she  had   but  the 
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money,  she  ought  to  go  to  Italy, 
and  study  tlu  re.' 

Mr.  T.  "  And  you  are  tcacliing: 
her  Italian,  meantime  ?  You  are 
an  uncommon  yonng  lady,  Miss 
Manton,  to  taJce  all  this  tronble, 
and  to  defend  as  you  have  been 
doing  as  tborongb>paced  a  little 
coquette  as^  * 

0.  '  1  thought  you  were  going  to 
correct  j^'our  false  impressions  ?  And 
yon  evidently  know  my  sex  very 
little,  if  Ton  tbink  it  stmnge  that  I 
sbonld  be  good*natnicri  towards 
anotber  woman,  or  defend  her  when 
t  think  her  unjustly  attacked.' 

Mr.  T.  'Allow  me  to  remark,  en 
passant,  that  I  never  attacked  at 
all.  Yon  came  into  the  lists,  and 
offered  to  do  battle  in  bebalf  of  your 
ibir  friend.  As  to  my  knowledge 
of  your  sex,  tbie  is  what  experience 
has  taught  me:  that  it  is  divided 
into  two  ciassei^,  the  intensely  vir- 
tuous, who  havu  f^uch  a  keen  nose 
for  vice  that  they  bmell  it  a  mile 
off ;  and  the  utterly  careless  in  sncb 
matters,  wbo  are  too  mncfa  abftorbed 
in  themselves  and  their  own  affairs  ' 
(here  lie  froNmed)  'to  think  of  at- 
tacking their  neighbours, — unless 
their  neicrh  hours  interfere  with  fhcm. 
These  arc  not  the  women  who  would 
give  up  some  hours  eveiy  week  to 
teaching  one  of  their  own  sex,  more 
especially  if  she  were  yonng  and 
pretty,  with  every  disposition  to 
make  the  most  of  these  advantages. 
You  see,  you  put  my  calculations 
out :  1  cun  t  class  you  under  either 
bisad.' 

0.  *Are  not  all  classifications 
mistakes  ?   We  vary  as  the  leaves 

do  on  a  tree.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  your  ideas  of  women  are 
based  upon  most  unfortunate  ex- 
periences, since  you  tliink  they  can 
be  classed  broadly  under  "  the  care- 
less" and  "the  nncharitable." 
Owing  to  circamstances,  I  have 
been  brought  up  more  with  men 
than  women.  Of  the  latter,  I  know, 
indeed,  very  few  ;  yet  I  know 
enough  to  belie  your  judgment.' 


Mr.  T.  'You  are  ripflit:  my  ex- 
peri  en  cc  has  been  unfortunate,  Jkliss 
Marston.* 

She  felt  sorry  that  she  had  said 
it ;  there  was'  an  expreseioii  in  tbe 
painter's  &ce  she  had  neyer  seen 
before.  Perhaps  he  bad  an  un- 
happy home  ?  She  would  give 
something  to  know  if  he  were 
married.  After  a  moment,  with  a 
sigh  of  weariness,  he  continued : 

*  Blessed  is  be  that  profiteth  by 
his  experience.' 

0.  *  Not  if  his  experience  makes 
him  sceptical  of  good.  I  have  a 
brother,  wliom  I  dearly  love  ;  and 
his  admmition,  his  faith  in  women 
generally,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  him  think  ill  of  one. 
Tet  I  wouldn't  have  him  otherwise* 
He  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world  for  so  young  a  man,  but  he 
i  s  a.s  fresb  as  a  boy,  and  when  he 

marries  * 

.V/-.  T.  '  If  you  love  hiin,  pray 
devoutly  that  he  never  may.  That 
sort  of  fellow  is  sure  to  be  taken  in.' 

0.  *  Oh,  he  certainly  will  marry. 
He  is  so  domestio — so  fond  of  chil- 
dren. He  never  could  go  thronj^H 
life  as  a  bachelor — a  solitary  old 
atre  for  a  man  :  it  must  lie  miserable. 
It  is  dififereut  for  a  womuu.' 

Mr.  r.  *Here  again  my  expe- 
rience comes  in.  old  age  will» 
in  all  human  probamlity,  be  a  soli- 
tary one  ;  and  I  am  very,  verij  glad 
of  it.  It  might  have  been  otliemise.' 

0.    '  You   are    not,    then  ^ 

thought  you   were   married,  Mr. 
Thompson.' 

Mr.  T.  'I  was,  Missllarston.  It 
pleased  mercifiLl  Providence  to 
make  me  a  widower.' 

Olivia  was  somewhat  shocked  at 
the  levity  of  tbe  painter's  tone,  and 
the  bitter  smile  that  accompanied 
it.  There  followed  a  pause,  wbidi 
she  broke  at  last. 

0.  *  And  you  have  no  children-", 
no  home  ties  ?  * 

Mr.  T.  'None.  My  nrt  is  ih^v 
wife,  and  child,  and  everything  t*> 
me.    fc>he  is  but  a  tickle  mistresSi  » 
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yon  diride  your  affppf'on  between 
licr  nrid  others.  All  :irtists  shotiM 
be  sinsrio — all  creators  of  any  kind — 
unless  the  wife  is  content  to  occupy 
a  secondary  place.* 

0.  (ruminaMng)  :  *  Let  na  see — 

there  is  Shakespeare  ' 

3fr.  T.  '  Shakespeare  never  wrote 
after  lie  settled  down  at  Stratford, 
and  beeame  a  faniilv  man.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  take  whom  you  will — 
miiBicians,  painters,  poeto — they  are 
either  tuunarried,  or  their  married 
iiTes  are  miserable.' 

0.  *  Clearly,  it  is  not  the  wives' 
fault  then.  It  is  hard  that  our  sex 
shonld  be  niade  respc)nsi}>!e  for  this.' 

Mr.  T.  '  I  do  not  hold  tiiem  so. 
I  say  that  tiie  exercise  of  the  inui^^- 
Bation — and  the  krger  and  loftier 
that  imagination  is,  the  more  self- 
absorbing — unfits  men  for  married 
life.  All  the  nourishment  that 
should  go  to  the  iieart  ^oqh  to  the 
brain.  They  are  irritable,  capricious, 
moody — seldom  pleasant  husbands 
for  tbe  fireside ;  often  led  bjr  their 
fancy  to  seek  for  companionship 
lM{yond  it.' 

There  was  another  pause ;  Olivia 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say. 

0.  '  And  every  year  you  tind  your 
profession  more  ei^rossin^  ?  How 
long  have  yon  been  an  artist  P ' 

Mr.  T.  *  I  have  only  worked 
seriously  within  tbe  last  five  years. 
I  always  dren-,  bnt  it  was  only  when 
losses — circumstances,  in  shorts 
made  me  retire  from  the  world, 
that  I  found  Nature  was  my  best 
finend,  and  my  brush  and  palette 
my  most  trustworthy  servants.  I 
never  tire  of  Nature.  Books  some- 
times bore  me  ;  pictures  of^en  ; 
people  almost  nlwrivH;  Nature  never. 
I  go  out  ii])un  Hampstead  Heath, 
and  I  hud  her  as  b^utiful  in  her 
■gB,rh  there  as  I  do  upon  the  Gam* 
pagna.  I  traTel  abroad,  but  what 
is  it  for?  Not  for  the  galleries; 
not  for  the  ruins  of  antiquity  :  it  is 
for  the  varying  aspects  of  Nature. 
She  alone  never  disappoints  me, 
though  Yelast^uez  and  Leonardo 


often  do.  She,  I  find,  always  re- 
pnys  me,'  whether  I  wander  on  the 
lonely  summits  of  the  Apennines  or 
thesunny  plains  of  Provence ;  Styria, 
Switzerland,  Spain — she  greets  me 
eveiywhere.  bo  you  remember 
what  Wordsworth  says  ?— 

....  that  Nature  nern  did  betray 

T]i.>  ]ii  art  that  loved  hor  :  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  nil  the  years  of  this  oar  life,  to  lewi 
From  joy  to  joy :  for  she  can  m  inform 
Tlio  mind  tlMlt  i*  within      so  impress 
With  quit'f ness and  IxMUty.  arnl  na  ft-cd 
With  lotty  thoughts.that  ueitiier  evil  tongues. 
Hash  jnd|gi:ments,  northesne«nof  edflah  men. 
Nor  cr.'i  tini."^  fl-h'^r-'  no  kindno'^^i  is  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e*er  prevail  against  ns. 

Mr.  Marston,  who  had  been  doz- 
ing, here  started  up,  and  called  for 
Olivia. 

The  Ute-a^Ute  was  broken  up  for 
that  evening. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
SKIBHISHINQ. 

Miss  Marston  found  herself  pon- 
dering over  the  [ii inter's  words, 
and  wondering  what  his  past  history 
was,  more  persistently  that  night 
than  .she  Avould  have  cared  to  admit. 
He  culled  in  the  next  morning,  on 
his  way  up  to  his  work. 

*■  I  went  to  see  your  finend  last 
night.  She  hasn't  a  face  for  the 
stage :  it  is  all  too  small — eyes  and 
everythinrr ;  but  she  acts  with  tre- 
mendous  tire,  and  has  wonderful 
lunj^s  for  such  a,  little  woman.  She 
made  startling  plunges  with  her 
Toioe,  and  fiuea  up  a  deep  note, 
erery  now  and  then,  Heaven  knows 
■where  from  !  And  then  she  went 
np  like  the  last  string  of  a  fiddle- 
squeak,  squeak,  nntil  the  excru- 
ciating sound  was  lo^t  in  the  cavities 
of  the  brain.  It  was  a  more  extra- 
ordinary than  pleasing  exercise. 
Like  watching  a  tumbler  one  was 
painfully  curious  to  know  how  she 
would  ever  get  her  voice  down 
again,  after  screwing  it  up  so  high 
into  her  head.' 

*  What's   that   you're  talkmg 
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about?  The  fog  that's  prot  into 
your  head  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Mar.ston, 
leaninLT  forward,  with  his  hand  up 
to  his  car,  to  catch  what  he  heard 
but  imjierfcctly.  *  Did  you  say 
you'd  been  watching  a  tumbler? 
Tumbling  is  a  very  dangcroaB 
exercise,  particnlarlj  in  tliis  dark, 
slippery  weather.  I  remeniber 
seeing  a  man  in  Seville  once,  in  the 
streets.  He  had  a  terrible  fall — 
terrible  :  knocked  ont  all  his  front 
teeth,' 

*  Ah,  sir,  that  was  nothing  to  six 
brothers  whom  I  saw  in  the  nren:i 
at  Nismes,  performing  a  triumphal 
pyramid  upon  each  others'  hca^is. 
The  fundauKmtal  base  of  this  erec- 
tion slipped,  or  caught  his  foot- 
down  they  all  came !  Three  of  them 
went  np  with  Roman  noses,  which 
were  flattened  like  pugs.' 

*  Ton  don't  say  so  ?  Three 
Eoman  noses!  Terrible,  terrible, 
indeed  ! — ^ta— ta — ta.  Have  you 
heard  of  many  accidents  in  the 
streets  lately  ?  You  don't  take  the 
horses  out  this  dark  weather,  I 
hope,  Olivia  ?  * 

The  painter  looked  at  Miss  Mar- 
ston. 

'  No,  father,  we  never  take  them 
out  now ;'  and  turning  to  Thompson, 
she  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  'Do 
yon  wonder  veiy  mneh  at  my  con* 
stant  power  of  dissunnlation  F  It 
is  so  9Bsy,  poor  darling !  to  deceive 
him,  and  it  saves  him  such  a  world 
of  mifleryl  indeed,  X  don't  think 
he  would  survive  the  shock.  No- 
thing else  could  ninke  mo  carry  on 
thi"^  sliaiii  of  being  something  we 
no  longiT  are.' 

*  I  am  not  of  those  who  will  think 
less  of  yonr  tmthfuhiess  on  that 
account,'  ho  said,  with  a  friendly 
smile. 

'  Do  yon  sell  yoor  pictnues  very 
dearF  make  mnch  money  by 'em  F* 
asked  Mr.  Harston  1^  and  by, 

suddenly. 

'  I  can't  say  tiiat  I  do,'  replied 
the  painter,  with  perfect  good  hu- 
mor.   'Yon  see  my  style  is  the 


great  In'^foi-ir.  which  isn't  tieiy 
marketable  m  Eugland.* 

*Bad  investment,  that.  You'd 
better  change  your  style,  then. 
No  family  to  support,  i  suppose; 
eh?' 

'  None,  sir,  thank  Heaven.' 

'Ah!  that's  Incky;  better  be  m 
a  house  of  business,  thoogL  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  my  son  were  s 
partus  in  Claxton's  house  gmne 
day;  getting  on  famously — ^that's 
the  sort  of  art  that  pays  best — thoee 
are  iho  sort  of  frfjitreff  that  return  a 
man  interest  for  his  time  ;  hedratrs 
them  to  soiiiu  purpose;  eh.  sir?* 
and  tlie  old  gentleman  wasmigbtilj 
piea.sod  at  his  own  joke. 

'*  I  should  make  but  a  poor  man 
of  business,'  replied  Thompson,  'bsi 
I  have  more  than  enough  for  tit 
my  wants,  and,  for  the  resl^  I  am 
very  indiflOsrent  aAiout  money.  Ton 
see,  sir,  I  have  no  one  to  m&]n,  or 
to  save  for;  and  X  have  no  sym- 
pathy  with  the  man  who  "  heapeth 
np  riches  and  cannot  tell  who  sbail 
gather  them."* 

•  Tut — tut — why,  you're  a  younc 
man  still,  eh  ?  I  don't  sec  very 
clear,  but  so  I  imagine.  You  mj 
marry  yet,  and  have  a  family.' 

*Yon  are  mistaken,  sir;  I  sn 
hard  ivpon  forty ;  andled  a maniad 
Ii&  of  subh  supreme  bliss  for 
eighteen  years  that  I  am  not  liblj 
to  try  and  renew  it.' 

Mr.  Maraton  pondered  on  the  Ra^ 
casm  of  the  painter's  words;  hk 
brow  knit,  his  sightless  eyes  fixed 
on  the  wall  opposite,  and  his  hp^ 
parted ;  as  was  his  wont  when  try- 
ing to  solve  some  mental  pazde. 

Olivia  sat  steadily  stitching,  mih- 
out  looking  up.  She  wiijhed  be 
would  say  something  more;  ^ 
ftlt  the  most  intense  cuioaijf^ 
his  married  life ;  but»  stmAxm  cr 
other,  she  would  not  hare  Affwn 
this  to  the  world. 

The  awkward  silence  was  broken 
by  Clara  Elliston,  who,  with  a 
liminary  knock,  tripped  in  to  the 
room  just  then:  kiaeed  0]i^ 
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bowed  fri^dly  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  went  up  to  the  hliiul  mnn,  an- 
nonncini^  licr  ])rc\seiice  bv  jmttinir 
her  little  liiind  iu  his,  and  wisking 
him  '  good  moroing.' 

0.  *  We  have  been  talkiiiir  of 
you,  Clara.  Mr.  Thompson  went  to 
see  you  in  the  '*  Sonnambula  "  hist 
ni^ht,  and  says  you  acted  with 
great  spirit*' 

Hrff.  JET.  (smUmff  hlafidltf)  :  *  Ah ! 
yes.  I  think  I  astonished  them  in 
*•  Do  not  min<Ht%"  with  some  of  the 
tilings  I  did  F  I  was  in  good  voice, 
and  being  carried  away  by  my  ex- 
citement, do  yon  know,  T  invented 
all  those  last  roulades  on  tin  spot.' 
Mr.T.  *  Did  you?  Tthon-htso.' 
Mrs.  E.  *  I  was  universally  com- 
plimented, and  had  three  houi^uets 
thrown  to  me  from  one  box — lilled 
hj  oflleers  of  the  Qiuurds,  who 
came  all  the  way  from  the  West 
End  to  bear  me.  Tlum  are  the 
men  who  know  what  singing  is — > 
accustomed  always  to  hear  the  best.' 

This  W£ts  said  with  markeil  cm- 
phai^is.  She  was  too  sharp  not  to 
se<»  that  the  painter's  ndniirrition 
had  tK^en  of  a  vrrv  limited  eliaracter. 
But  I  am  afraid  he  \  ;is  iiTipervious 
to  the  sneer.  He  looked  at  her 
tximplacently,  and  said, 

*  I  am  an  old-fashioned  man,  and 
not  worthy,  I  am  afraid,  of  the  new 
sdiool  of  singing.' 

'  Olivia,'  said  Mrs.  Elliston,  with* 
out  taking  Baj  further  notice  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  *yon  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  I  have  at  last  got  two 
pnpils — Alderman  Bloom's  daugh- 
t«5Ts.    I  went  to  Hce  Mrs.  Bloom 
yesterday  and  she  hacriiflud  about 
terms  for  a  long  time,  but  I  wasn't 
goint^'  to  take  the  two  for  less  than 
seven  and  sixpence  each ;  and  at 
Isstshe  had  to  give  in.' 
0.  *  Oh !  I  am  so  glad.' 
Mr.  T.  '  And  jon  thought  Mra. 
EQision  did  not  know  the  valne  of 
money,  Miss  MarstonP ' 
Afr«.  E.  (sfill  ignermgMr,  Tkomp* 
*  Mr*.  Bloom  is  such  a  mlgar 
woman,  my  dear !   The  Alderman 


fhing.  4i7Sr- 

was  Lord  Mayor  two  or  three  years 

ago,  and  she  has  never  recovered 
having  been  "  My  Lady  "  for  twelve 
month.^.  Fifty  times,  I  snppose,  in 
the  course  of  my  visit,  she  referred 
to  that  brief  season  of  splendour. 
"  When  I  was  Lady  Mayoress,  I 
had  /iopportunities  of  'eai*ing  the 
very  best  singing,"  she  told  me, 
and  then  she  brought  in  a  string  of 
great  names,  to  dazzle  my  poor 
weak  brain.' 

0.  '  That  is  a  tridy  English  kind 
of  vnlffarity;  foreigners,  I  think^ 
are  seldom  guilty  of  it.' 

Mr.  T.  *Not  in  the  same  way,  per- 
haps ;  but  your  mushroom  barons 
and  vicomtes  make  the  most  of 
their  coronets.  How  they  plaster 
themselves  over  with  them  !  And 
the  value  they  attaidi  to  their 
wretched  titles  has  no  proportion  to 
the  money  that  they  can  be  honght 
with/ 

MTB.E.  *Gaa  be  hougU  withT 
Here  she  tamed  round. 

0.  '^Did  yon  not  know  that? 

Nothing  is  commoner.' 

Mr.  T.  '  Mrs.  Bloom  is  just  the 
woman  who,  if  she  lived  in  iVaiice, 
would  purchase  unto  herself  a  coro- 
net. Bcincr  ft  British  lemale  she  is 
con  lined  to  talk  of  the  coronets  she 
knows.' 

Mr$,E,  *But  who— what  kind  of 
people  buy  titles?  It  sounds  so 
absurd!' 

Mr,  T.  '  I  will  tell  you.  An  ex- 
ample occurs  to  me.  I  knew  a  fel- 
low in  Picardy — ^he  was  liothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  dealer  in  cattle 
— a  very  good  honest  fellow,  of  a  ^ood 
Pieard  family,  and  a  true  i^entleman 
in  his  dealings.  Well,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  marr}'.  He  only 
lived  with  his  wife  a  few  montli.s  ; 
she  was  a  vain,  frivolous  creature, 
who  was  literally  consumed  by  the 
one  idea  of  becoming  a  fine  lady. 
8he  found,  with  her  husband's  views, 
this  was  impossible.  She  betook 
herself  to  VvanA.  There,  by  dint  of 
interest  and  morun',  she  got  the 
title  of  count  for  her  husband ;  and 
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a  Comtmse — the  fnunmit  of 
Ler  earthly  ambition  would  seem  to 
have  been  rmcluHl.  With  chrssic 
laconisTn  she  wrote  to  hor  liusbaiul, 
*' M<)n>i«'ur,  VOU8  etes  un  cumti'." 
He  repHed,  "  Madame,  voub  etcs 
nne  b^te."  He  utterly  declined  to 
aasiime  the  title  with  which  she 
had  invest'ed  him,  and  to  her  indig- 
nation and  disgust,  sent  round 
cards  to  nl!  their  friends,  on  whieh 
waH  j>riiit('<],  *'  ^loiihieur  mar- 
chand  de  bestiuux."  ' 
.  Both  ladies  laughed,  and  Olivia 
said  she  supposed  it  had  not  |irofited 
the  comtesse  much  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  ;  for  certainl}^  in  Eng- 
land, if  Rneh  a  thing  were  possible, 
it  would  only  meet  with  ridicule. 

Jjfr.  T.  *  The  comtesse  is  now  one 
of  the  great  ladit^  of  Paris — not  of 
the  imperial  circle,  if  you  please : 
nothing  so  parveiiUj  but  of  the  Fan- 
bourg  St.  Clennain.  So  much  ftir 
perseverance  and  detenninatioTi, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  gibbeniifx  Ibol 
like  this  woman.  As  to  Knglaud, 
I  think  civilised  human  nature  is 
pretty  mnch  the  same  all  the  world 
over.  Customs  may  vary — ^tho  rind 
of  the  fruit,  so  to  speak — but  tlie 
eor(»  of  snobbism  is  there.  We  do 
not  j>n  ['(  liase  titles,  (thonc:;}!,  by  the 
way,  may  not  the  coroneLs  be.stowed 
on  our  rich  bankers  and  large  lauded 
proprietors,  without  the  smallest 
merit  of  their  own,  be  said  to  be 
purchased,  in  a  senne  ?)  but  if  the 
system  were  ever  introduced  amonfr 
US,  vou  may  be  sure  it  would  not  be 
ridiculed,  provided  only  it  cost 
enough.  Money  sanctifies  all  in 
Wngfanil — renders  all  possible.  It 
is  power.* 

Mn.  E.  '  There  is  a  horrid  old 
Jew  comes  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
theati'C  sometimes.  He  makes  tth' 
sick  ;  and  yet  i  see  all  the  woint  n, 
and  men  too,  crowding  round  luid 
laughing  at  his  nastv  jokes,  and 
paying  him  snoh  oompliments ;  and 
they  write  him  such  letters  !  All 
becaose  he  is  rich.   He  wears  dia- 


mond rings  as  big  as  marbles  upon 
his  dirty  fingers ;  and  they  say  that 

kiiirj^  and  prinres  invite  him,  and 
tbar  all  the  irreat  ladies  go  to  his 
liouse.  You  may  well  say  money  is 
power.    Huigho  !  * 

'  That  was  an  honeat  sigh,  at  all 
events,*  thought  Mr.  Thompson ;  *a 
sigh  after  the  diamond  rings,  and 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  scattered 
broadcast  by  thi.s  wealfliy  Israelite/ 
Olivia  sighed  too,  but  \\v  interpreted 
her  sigh  differently.  Mr.  Marston, 
not  hearing  what  was  said,  hasarded 
the  novel  observation  that  it  wsS 
dark — ^very  ;  and  thai  he  wondered 
whether  the  lamps  were  lit  in  the 
streets. 

Mr.  Thompson  reidied  it  ^ms  dark, 
and  that  the  papei*«  spoke  ol  au 
earthquake  at  Athens. 

Mr.  M,  '  God  bless  my  sonl !  Tim 
don't  say  so?  An  earthqiuUce! 
Shocking,  terrible,  indeed  !  Many 
people  swallowed  np  ?  Are  there 
any  partictilai-.s  V  ' 

Mr.  T.  '  None,  sir,  an  yet.  Here 
comes  your  servant  to  take  you  out 
fbr  a  walk.* 

Mr,  M,  'A  walk?  Nonsense! 
Sucli  a  morning  as  this !  ' 

Oia-tu.  'Yes,  father  jnsf  a  little 
turn.  You  will  find  itmuck  warmer 
out  than  in.* 

Fritz.  *  11  fait  bi  ii  beau,  m  hieu.* 

Mr,  if.  *N"ong;  je  n*inki  pas. 
II  fait  trop  obscnr.* 

Fritz.  'Je  fou^  gaiantie»  m*siea, 
qu'il  fait  beau.' 

Mr.  M.  'Fritz,  il  no  taut  })as 
coRf^trediro  la  rai.son.  Oug  va  se 
|)erdre  dans  ce  bmutUard.' 

The  battle*  fbnght  afrssh  evstj 
morning,  lasted  some  few  minntcs, 
but  ended,  of  course,  in  the  defeat 
of  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  led 
ort'  a  pri.souer,  to  take  his  exercise? 
on  tlie  sunny  strip  of  pavexuen^ 
outside. 

As  he  shnflM.  out  upon  fVits's 
arm,  itstmck  the  three  who  waftchsd 
him — ^but  most  painfnllj  ofall.  hifl 
daughter — ^t  his  gait  was  feebler, 
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and  liis  body  more  ski'uuk  and  bent, 
than  it  bad  over  jet  been. 
'  Mr.  Thompflon  wished  OHvia  good 
morning,  and  went  np  to  his  work. 
But  his  work,  apparently,  did  not 
prosper.  It  was  the  head  of  a 
■woman,  in  chalks,  to  which  hp  ap- 
plied himself,  as  soon  as  lie  liad 
locked  liimself  into  hi«  rot>m,  and 
had  exchanged  his  coat  for  a  paint- 
ing blouse,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  and 
had  brought  this  head  frr>in  tlic 
comer  of  the  room,  where  it  had 
been  reposin^j  with  its  face  to  the 
■wall.  He  liad  been  at  work  upon 
it,  witiiout  a  model,  all  yesterday, 
tknd  the  day  before,  and  for  many 
days  before  that  again,  and  had  not 
encceeded  in  satisQnng  himself  at 
all.  It  was  a  profile,  somewhat  too 
sharp  in  outline,  perhaps,  but  iiol)ly 
modelled ;  the  putting-on  of  tlie 
head  and  eohimii-like  gniiuleur  ot' 
the  throat  reminding  one  ui  ua 
IClgin  marble  The  pale,  lostrons 
ejes,  nnder  straight  brows  of  im* 
vanal  darkness,  had  given  the  painter 
much  trouble  ;  but  he  had  caught 
their  ebaraeter  sufficiently  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  bad  seen  the  original,  for  whom 
the  sketch  was  intended.  So  this 
misogynist  could  punt  women,  and 
take  pains  with  them,  too.  Appa- 
rently, it  was  the  institution  of 
Toatrimonv,  and  not  the  sex,  to 
which  he  iiad  an  aversion. 

•  I'm  so  glad  that  man's  gone, 
dear,'  said  Mrs.  Elliston,  throwing 
herself  into  an  arm-chair.  '  I  never 
feel  at  my  ease  When  he  is  present. 
I  didn't  choose  to  say  so  b^ore 
him,  but  that  old  Jew  has  been  per- 
secuting me  so.  I  mip-ht  be  eovered 
with  his  diamonds  now,  if  1  chose — 
the  nasty  old  wretch  !  ' 

OliTia  tamed  sharply  roond,  and 
looked  at  01air%  witi^  a  fiaining 
cheek. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Surely  I 
most  liavc  misunderstood  you  ?  ' 

*  Dearest  Olivia,  is  it  my  fault  if 
I  atti-act  men  so  r'    I  never  looked 


at  the  horrid  old  creature.  And 
one  of  those  guardsmen  wrote  me  a 
note,  too.  I  retnmed  it  unopened — 
I  did,  indeed ;  though  nothing  conld 
be  more  gentlemanlike  than  hin 
manner  when  ho  was  introduced  to 
me  the  other  nifrlit.  I  wish  I  was 
ui^ly,  T  do.  li's  a  positive  mis- 
fortune to  be  stared  at,  and  followed 
in  the  way  I  am.' 

'Yon  bring  it  entirely  upon  yoor- 
self,*  said  Olivia,  angrily.  *  1  liave 
no  patience  with  you,  (  laia.  Your 
aunt  is  quite  riirht.  Look  at  your 
dress.  You  do  everj-thing  to  at- 
tmct  attention,  and  then  you  com- 
plain. Do  you  know,  if  I  didn't 
believe  yon  to  be  more  like  a  silly 
child  than  a  woman  —  a  woman 
actually  older  than  myself — I  should 
ppve  you  up.  I  can't  think  how 
you  can.  go  on  as  you  do.  Yon  put 
nie  upon  thorns  when  Mr.  Thomp- 
son ib  here.' 

*  He  and  I  are  not  the  least  sym- 
pathetic, dear,  tliat*s  it.  His  is  a 
cold  nature :  I  am  too  warm  and 
outspoken.  I  know  I  gay  a  great 
many  things  I  oughtn't.' 

*  It  isn't  only  the  things  you 
say — you  do  such. strange  things.' 

Mrs.  Elliston  put  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  hat  eyes. 

'  That  horrid  man  has  been  pre- 
judicing you  against  me, — I  see  he 
has.  Oh,  Olivia,  if  yon  knew  all — 
if  you  knew  what  I  have  to  bear, 
you  wouldn't  be  hard  upon  me.' 

She  burst  into  tears — apparently 
real,  passionate  tears.  Olivia  was 
moved  to  pity,  as  she  always  was 
when  the  little  widow  flung  herself 
upon  her  friend's  mercy.  And  it 
ended,  as  such  scenes  had  ended 
before,  in  Clam's  contrition  and 
promises  of  amendment ;  but  in  her 
telling  Olivia  nothing. 

*  I  wish  heartily  you  were  not  on 
the  stage,'  said  the  latter.  *  Keep 
to  concerts,  and  gl\  e  lessons  ;  then 
you  will  be  imt  of  the  way  of  all 
this  silly  flattery,  which  your  foolish 
little  head  cannot  stand,  Clara.  It 
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lowers  and  vulgarises  any  nature  to 
list<>n  to  all  this  stuff.* 

'  I  can't  help  their  talking  to  me. 
There  isn't  one  of  them  I  care  two- 
pence about.' 

*  That  is  exactly  what  I  complain 
of.  Yon  ought  to  many  apiin. 
You  would  be  iiinch  safer  and 
happier.  But  what  honest  man 
womd  like  to  marry  a  woman  whom 
he  sees  snrronnded,  as  yon  seem  to 
be,  and  drinking  in  all  this  adu- 
lation ?  I  think  yon  are  capable  of 
a  strong  attachment;  and  how 
much  happier  you  would  be  away 
from  all  this  excitement,  with  one 
man  you  loved  and  respected,  in  a 
quiet  home,  with  children  * 

MrB.  ElH.ston  started  up.  Her 
face  Wfis  verv  white :  slio  was  not 
thinking  of  dj'amatic  effects  now. 

*Don*t  go  on,  UUvia — don't  talk 
about  children,  for  God's  sake.  I 
can't  stand  it  There  teas  a  time 
when — I  thought  suoh  a  life— such 
happiness  possible  for  me — but  it  is 
all  gone — gone!  No,  my  present 
life  is  the  only  one  for  me — when 
one  has  suffered  as  I  have,  to  drown 
thought — that  is  the  only  thing  I  * 

She  sat  down  again,  and  buried 
her  head  in  her  hands,  Sbe  was 
silent  for  some  minutes,  and  OHvia 
said  nothincT,  thinking  it  better  to 
leave  i  lara  now  to  herself.  Bv  and 
by  the  latter  rose,  dried  her  eyes, 
and  presentiy  stole  a  look  at  the 
glass,  to  see  that  she  was  not 
greatly  disfigured;  then  she  leant 
over  Olivia,  in  a  graceful  attitude, 
and  kissed  her  fHend's  forehead. 

*  How  good  you  are  to  me  !  I'm 
afraid  I  don't  deserve  it.  And  yet 
I  went  to  church  twice  last  Sunday, 
and  read  a  book  of  Aunt  Crosbie's 
in  the  evening,  upon  "justification 
by  faith."  Do  you  hold  that  doc- 
trine, dear  ?  It  is  certainly  much 
easier  than  "  good  works ; "  so  I 
think  I  beHeve  in  it.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HOW  THE  SBWS  WAS  BECEIVED  IS 
JAMAICA. 

There  was  a  visible  change  in  Mr. 
Harston  from  about  this  time.  He 
daily  got  ifeebler,  and  hia  appetite 
failed  him.    He  still,  when  the  son 
shone,  crawled  out  upon  Fritz's 
arm  fi>r  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  bat 
he  became  more  and  more  reluctant 
to  leave  his  arm-chair,  whcr?  he 
dozed  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
His  old  S}>anisli  friends  De  Ca«tro 
and  Aloiit^ilba  were  blill  out  of  Eng- 
land.    Mr.  Claxton  ( ailed  about 
once  a  muath  to  aiik  after  the  old 
gentleman's  health:  bat  the  good 
merchant's  visits  were  not  ver^^  en- 
livening.  He  always  reported  well 
of  Rupert,  and  therein  lay  the  moit 
valuable  portion  of  his  diflconne. 
Except  Miss  Pringle,  no  one  elae 
ever  called.    The  daily  visits  of  the 
two  lodgers,  therefore,  were  really 
valuable,  as  t<>nding  to  nni.se  and 
enliven  the  old  man.    Mrs.  p]lli«ton 
^\■A^  like  an  impudent  little  robm, 
i\\  ittiufr  and  chirruping  about  bin;; 
Mr.  Tiioinpson,  a  mastiff,  iuil  of 
fcuigacity  and  fitrengih.  He 
corned  each  after  Us  kind.  Mn. 
EUiston  knelt  down  beside  hit 
chair  and'  made  him  laugh  by  re- 
countlug  all  the  misadventures  tint 
befell  her  theatrical  compamow; 
how  one,  having  split  the  most  es- 
sential portion  of  his  garments,  »t 
tbe  moment  of  appearing  on  the 
stage,  went  through  his  scene  w  ith- 
out *  chancing  front,'  and  walked 
out  bfu  ksvards;  how  another,  n.^- 
nuu  kable  for  bis  absence  of  mind, 
when  enacting  .ilacbctli,  came  on 
clutching  a  pot.  of  porter,  and  61- 
claiming,  *  Is  this  a  dagger  thsil 
.see  before  meP'  And  then  Mf. 
Marston  being  kindled^  would  re- 
c  ollect  stories  of  the  grejit  Jolin 
Kemble,  and  Storace,  and  Madaiae 
Catalani,  and  tell  them  with  much 
sest;  after  which  exertion  he  geoa- 
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rally  slept  for  some  honrs.  By  and 
by  arrived  the  mastiff,  aud  aroused 
him  with  terrible  thongh  friendly 
growls,  telling  of  savage  encotin- 
ters,  brave  enterprises,  and  bair- 
breiulth  escapes.  With  this  Tisit 
the  blind  man  was  always  especially 
delif^lited  ;  ho  rfrew  more  nnd  more 
fond  of  the  painter's  soei(^ty,  thonrrli 
tme  to  his  charaeter,  he  never  al- 
loweil  this,  and  cautiously  abstained 
from  any  extravagant  praise  of  the 
individiukl.  Thus: 

*How  well  Mr.  Thompson  tells 
a  story,  father  !  T  know  no  one 
who  recounts  as  lie  does.' 

*  Ah  !  yes ;  well  enough.  A  plea- 
sant man,  certainly.* 

'I  observe  you  hear  eveiy  word 
lie  says  withont  difficnlty.  He  has 
snch  a  charming  Yoice.' 

*  I  hear  every  word  that  every 
one  says,  if  they  speak  disiinrthj. 
They  needn't  srream,  like  your 
Aunt  Clorinda.  You've  got  into 
a  way  of  mumbling  lately,  Olivia, 
but  I  wed  to  hear  yon  perfectly.' 

'Tes,  Iktlier;  T  must  try  and 
correct  mjwAL  X  am  so  sorry  Mr. 
Thompson  is  ^o\Ti<*  the  country, 
and  M  on't  be  here  again  for  three 
or  four  days.* 

*0h!  tiiree  or  four  d^s?  A 
pleasant  man,  certainly.  Hnmph! 
Kot  mnoh  of  a  trade,  his  painting, 

I  think :  unless  he  is  a  Sir  Thomas 
LftAvrence  or  a  Romnej,  eh  ?  "Wliere 
does  lie  live?  Leads  a  wandering 
.sort  of  life,  it  seems.  That  runs 
away  with  a  deal  of  monev.  "  Take 
care  of  the  pence  and  tnc  ponnds 

II  take  care  of  themselyea.'* ' 

*■  People  who  are  always  thinking 
of  the  pence  are  generally  great 
screws,  father ;  and  I'm  sure  no 
one  hatc^  ihat^  in  reality,  more  than 
you  do.' 

«0h!  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
know  abont  that;  better  than  a 
spendthrift  any  day;  bat  he's  a 
pleasant  man,  certainly.' 

More  than  this  qualified  praise 
he  never  bestowed;  yet  Olivia  knew 


perfectly  well  that,  within  her  re- 
collection, no  man  had  ever  crossed 
their  threshold  whose  society  her 
father  enjoyed  as  much  as  he  did 
Mr.  Thoni])soa'8.  He  had  never 
been  of  a  greganous  turn :  he  had 
made  few  friends,  and  those  few 
were  all  of  the  solid,  foul-or-fair- 
weather  kind;  capital,  lionouralde 
men,  but  in  whom  converbatit'iial 
delightfnlness  had  no  pai*t.  The 
painter  fonnedagreat  contrast  to 
ihese ;  and  Mr.  Marstdn  would  hare 
owned  it,  if  the  habits  of  three  score 
years  and  Um  had  not  been  too 
strong  for  hit  a.  But  he  regarded 
laudation,  or  indeed,  enthusiasm  in 
auy  shape,  much  as  he  did  em- 
braces, kisses,  tears,  and  emotions 
of  any  kind  whatsoever ;  womanish 
extravagancies,  nhbefitting  the  can* 
tion  and  decomm  of  a  sensible 
man. 

March  came — a  bleak  and  bitter 
March.  Mr.  Marston  caught  cold. 
He  could  not  shake  it  off  for  many 
weeks,  and  it  still  further  enfeebled 
him.  After  that  he  went  out  no 
more. 

Bn]H^rt'H  1<'tt('r.  in  reply  to  his 
sister  s,  wherein  she  lind  told  him 
of  the  clock  robber}-,  and  of  the 
acquaintance  they  had  formed  with 
the  painter,  reached  her  about  this 
time.   In  it  he  said : 

*  You  know  how  desirable  I  think 
it  tliat  you  should  make  no  ac- 
(piaintanees  in  your  present  posi- 
tion ;  and  I  should  liave  especially 
wished  you  to  avoid  intimacy  with 
lodgers  in  the  same  house.  Know- 
ing your  impulsive  nature,  I  think 
I  ought  to  have  guarded  you  par- 
ticularly against  iliis;  hut  the  sin- 
gularly reserved  character  of  the 
*'  first  floor  "  seemed  to  render  any 
such  wai'ning  unueccssai-^-  ;  and  the 
third  floor  was  unoccupied  when  I 
left.  Of  Goufse,  now  it  is  too  late; 
and  I  can  only  be  thankful  that  Mr. 
Thompson  seems  such  a  thorough 
gentleman,  and  that  his  visits  amuse 
my  father.    Still,  you  must  not  feel 
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annoyed  if,  as  yonr  natural  pro- 
tector ff'specially  fiince  I  am  at  a 
xiistance),  I  look  jealously  at  every 
one  -vvho  appronrlifs  yoti,  and  if  T 
say  sonictliinn;  ^vhii  h  ajijK'ars  io  you 
absurdly  pi-emature  and  groundless. 
But,  remembeiing  how  completely 
blinded  yon  were  as  to  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  certain  person,  not  many 
months  ago,  and  that  yon  showed — 
shall  I  call  it  a  susceptibility? — 
then,  which  might  have  become 
something  stronger,  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  caution  you  very  deci- 
ded 1%-  airtiinst  eneouraging  any  ro- 
inantic  idi  as  aUout  your  "  (Uiris- 
topher  ColiiTubusin  a  sliabby  coat." 
You  ^vill  either  laugh  or  be  very 
angry,  no  doubt,  as  you  read  this. 
If  you  profit  by  it,  however,  I  shall 
not  care  for  that.  This  Thompson 
may  be  a  very  delightful  person ;  I 
dan»  say  he  is :  still  I  can't  forget 
ihat  you  and  I  differed  considerably 
as  to  the  dcHghtfulness  of  J.  ^V. 
You  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
this  painter,  and  what  you  tell  me 
you  have  observed  sounds  more 
mysterious  than  reassuring.  For 
Tuyself,  I  dislike  mysteries.  T  love 
things  that  aro  above-board ;  and 
US  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  my- 
self, I  like  to  know  someliiuig  of 
•QiB  people  I  live  with.  Women  are 
different :  that  cross  between  sad- 
ness  and  cynicism  is  always  attrac* 
tive  to  them;  and  mystery  has  a 
&tal  charm.  I  do  not  see  that  Mr. 
'Thompson  oonld  have  done  less 
than  try  to  recover  the  clock,  when 
he  was  in  a  mca.sure  instrumental 
in  the  robbery  :  and  because  a  man 
is  go<  (Uiiaturid,  and  has  the  trick 
of  talking  well,  it  is  no  reason  why 
one  is  to  rush  iiiio  an  intimacy  with 
him,  without  knowing  an^iihing  of 
his  antecedents.  Nothing  in  the 
world  wonld  make  me  regret  so 
much  having  accepted^this  appoint- 
ment as  to  mad  that  during  my  ab* 
senoe  yon  had  been  led  to  nil  in 
love  with  any  one  nnder  these  oon« 
ditions  


*  As  to  the  little  widow,  so  sweet 
and  iimncrrit  -  looking-  a  creatnrp 
7-mt.d  be  hariiiless  :  and  her  livinr: 
with  the  dragon  of  resj>ectabilit/ 
you  describe  makes  me  ea.sy  aboat 
your  acquaintance  with  Iter.  I  re- 
member her  distinctly.  I  wish  I 
conld  hear  her  sing.  Here  I  never 
get  anv  mnsic,  and  I  thirst  exceed- 
ingly  tor  some.  Our  affiurs  drag  on 
their  weary  length,  and  I  see  no 
prospect  of  getting  avray  at  pie- 
sent.' 

Rupert  was  right :  his  sister  did 
not  In  ugh,  but  she  was  a  good  ifral 
aiiiio)  ed,  when  she  read  his  letter 
To  her  father  she  omitted  the  whoh- 
of  the  passage  transcribed,  and  iUltd 
it  in  with  some  extraordinary  de- 
tails of  Jamaica,  supplied  by  her 
imagination.  When  elie  answered 
her  brother,  two  days  afterwandiv 
she  dismissed  the  snbjoct  of  bis 
warning  lightly,  in  this  vein  : 

*As  to  Mr.  Thompson,  he  has  a 
dread  of  women  in  general  (as 
he  shows,  by  scarcely  tohrat'wg 
pretty  little  Mr*'.  Klliston),  and  ft 
perfect  liorwr  of  marriajxe,  of  which 
he  had  a  sad  experience  for  eighteen 
yeans ; — so  you  see  how  grouiidless 
your  fears  are  on  my  account  J  He 
is  most  kind ;  and  dear  father  and 
I  may  really  regard  him  now  in 
the  light  of  a  friend.   He  is  so  con- 
stantly attentive  and  good  to  fiiiher, 
that  I  feel  very  gratofol  to  him;  bot 
as  to  me^  his  manner  and  his  openly 
announced  opinion  of  maRied  life 
wonld  be  sufficient  to  prove  to  you 
that  there  is  no  dansjer  on  mv  a^** 
count.    His  society  i>  really  verv 
valuable  to  us,  and  I  should  grieve 
very    much   if   father   were  de- 
prived of  it ;  but  you  may  1>0  qnite 
sure  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  not 
the  most  distant  idea  of  lajuf 
siege  to  yonr  sister's  heart,  even 
ihi^  citadel  were  as  inseenrelT 
guarded  as  yon  seem  to  think.  X 
ani  Tu  arly  a  year  older,  howerert 
and  I  hope  several  years  wiser,  ilon 
I  was  last  May. 
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'I  wish  I  could  give  a  better  ac-  and  thongli  the  old  man  rallied  a 

oount  of  our  darling.    These  cold  little,  he  never  went  out.  The  hahit 

winds  try  him  a  good  deal ;  and  I  once  broken,  could  not  bo  renewed, 

am  afraid  ho  is  decidedly  weaker.  With  loving' eyes  the  faitliful  dauji^h- 

Walking  is  sueli  an   exertion  to  ter  watclied  liini  day  by  day.  Re- 

hiiu  that  we  have  given  up  urging  fore  him  she  was  always  cheerful, 

it^    We  hoTO  that  with  warmer  Whatever  dread  or  trouble  she  had' 

weather  he  will  regain  his  strength.*  at  heart,  her  voicOi  at  least^  never 

Bat  the  warmer  weather  came,  betrayed  it. 
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WAS  LOBD  BACON  AN  IMPObiOR? 
ByBabok  LtBBlO. 

[Ab  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  a  distmguished  forragiier,  although  con- 
traiy  to  the  reccivor!  practice  in  such  matters,  we  readily  insert  Baron 
Liebig's  rojoindcr  to  an  article  under  flic  same  title  in  this  Magmzine  for 
Deceniboi  hist ;  and  all  we  ask  is  that  its  precise  beanng  on  the  con- 
troversy shall  be  kept  iu  view. 

We  complained  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  approadied  the  sabjcct ;  and 
he  now  expli(  itiy  repeats  that,  rather  late  in  life,  he  was  led  to  the 
nncongenial  study  of  the  Bao(mian  philosophy  by  finding  *  a  kind  of 
demon,'  *hia  worst  enemy,*  concealed  in  it:  in  other  words,  by  finding 
that  iTnlnctive  reasonincr  and  experiment  were  fatal  to  his  theories.  We 
brought  grave  eliargeH,  confirmed  by  numerous  instances,  against  him  of 
misquoting  and  iiiiarepresenting  Bacon  j  and  these  charges  he  neither 
denies,  explains,  or  palliates.  We  showed  that  Bacon's  reputation, 
instead  of  being  owing  or  confined  to  English  dilettanti  or  French 
encyclopaedists  (as  asserted  by  the  Baron  and  his  translator),  has  been 
world-wide  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and,  so  far  as  literary  or 
scientific  authority  is  coneemed,  rests  on  that  of  Gralileo,  Desenrtt??, 
Oassendi,  Leibnitz,  Puffendorfl*,  Boyle,  Boerhaavo,  l^ailly,  LnphiLC, 
Voltaire,  D'Alenibert,  Herschel,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Playfair,  Brewiiter, 
Whewell,  Murchison,  &c.  &c.  The  only  witnesses  whom  the  Baron 
calls  on  the  othor  side  are  a  writer  in  Serine's  Magastine,  Br.  Bamheiiger 
of  Wnrshnrg,  and  Professor  Lasson  of  Berlin,  whose  names  are  nnfor> 
tnnatelj  unknown  in  this  country.  The  additional  comments  we  deem 
noeessarj  will  be  found  in  notes  between  brackets.] 


8EYEB  All  yeai*s  since,  I  began  to 
(jccupy  myself  with  the  stndy 
of  philosophical  works,  and  auioiig 
others,  also  with  those  of  tVancis 
Bacon,  a  kind  of  study  which,  up 
to  that  time,  was  rather  out  of  my 
province.  A  quite  peculiar  cirenm- 
a&nccgave  ris(>  to  it. 

Ahont  eighteen  years  ago,  my 
mind  was  ahsorbed  by  cei'ta.iu  idi-as 
or  problems,  the  realisation  of  which 
seemed — at  least  sach  was  mj 
fancy — to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  destinies  of  the  European 
states.  I  iranginod  further,  the  solu- 
tion of  these  probk»ms  was  likely  to 
be  aeeomplislied  only  in  England, 
and  hence  the  absolute  necessity  to 
make  the  English  acqnainted  with 
the  doctrine  which  had  given  birth 
to  my  problems,  and  to  win  their 
approbation  of  my  views. 

I  believed  that  \vithout  England's 
assistance  my  goal  would  not  be 


reached,  such  a  task  requiring  a 
powfr  of  pniftical  activity,  and  a 
ditipu.sitiou  in  favour  of  gigantic  en- 
terprises, which  no  other  people 
possesses  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
English ;  and  finally,  an  amount  of 
pecuniary  i*esou  rces  superior  to  those 
of  anv  other  nation.  As  far  as  I 
Tn yself  was  concerned,  it  was  not  a 
(piestion  either  of  lionour  or  gloiy, 
nor  could  it  bring  me  any  personal 
benefit  whatever. 

Nevertheless,  during  many  years 
the  most  serious  impediments  baf- 
fled my  exertions  in  England;  in- 
controvertible facts  and  logical  rea- 
soning, wliich  seemed  to  me  clear  as 
dayhght,  had  no  effect — at  least  such 
was  my  impression— on  Eagliilt 
minds ;  and  it  was  under  these  cir* 
cnmstances  that  I  was  led  to  a  dis- 
covery liable  to  damp  all  my  conmg*', 
and  to  cause  me  utter  disappoint- 
ment. 
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I  foand  that  there  exieted  in  Eng-  irae  a  Idxul  of  demon,  who  was  my 

land  a  class  of  lit  omry  men  ppr feet  ]  V  worst  enemy,  concealed  nndcr  the 

nnknown  in  i  niuce  and  Germany ;  a  words    ivfhfrfwnj  jprincipleSf  and 

class  formed  by  gentlemen  of  edu-  /7.rjo>/i^  of  liacon. 

cation,  who,  on  the  whole,  are  not  I  had  studied  atteu Lively  my 

addicted  to  profeBsional  studies,  and  '  WheweU,'  and  my  '  Mill,'  and  Iiad 

who  are  generally  devoid  of  pro-  learned  from  them  that  by  the  word 

fimnd  knowledge  either  in  philo-  *  induction'  is  to  be  understood  the 

sophy  or  natunil  scionec,  but  who  lort'ic  of  fii('t^^,  so  that,  in  order  to 

take  part  in,  and  frequently  lead  know  the  signification  of  Bacon's 

public  opinion  on,  the  most  ditViciilt  induetion,  nolliin;;  remained  to  me 

and  complicated  scientific  questions,  but  to  ntudy  iiacoii's  works.  My 

as,  for  inttaaoe,  on  tibie  Telne  of  little  book  on  Bacon  contains  all  I 

Darwin's  theory ;  on  the  canse  of  was  able  to  gather  in  this  behalf, 

fiartilily  of  the  soil ;  on  the  Atlantio  Beading  lately  in  the  third  of  the 

cable,  on  utilisation  of  sewage,  &v.  admirable  lectures  delivered  by  Pro- 

Frequcntly   these   gentlemen   are  fessor  Huxley,  at  the  Museum  of 

members  of  Parliamejit.  and  also  Practical  Geology,  '  I  do  protest 

have  often  a  certain  iiiliuence  on  tlie  that  of  the  vast  number  of  cants  in, 

press  ;  and  thus,  as  in  an  instance  I  tins  world,  there  are  none  to  my 

oonld  mention,  do  their  best  to  pre-  mind  so  contemptible  as  the  psendo* 

TOnt  SQCh  views  as  clash  with  tlieir  scientific  cant  which  is  talked  abont 

preconceiyed  opinions  from  being  the  Baconian  philosophy,'  I  was 

made  known.    ^lorcovor,  as  their  ready  to  burst  into  sympathetic 

contributions   are    ahuosfc   always  laughter,  at  iindinir  that  the  eniiiumt 

anonymous,  it  becomes  difficult —  naturalist  also  had  stumbled  upon 

sometimes  impossible — to  show  their  my  demon.^ 

want  of  right  to  meddle  with  snoh  Bnt  I  wss  less  prudent  than 

questions.  Huxley,  for  I  ought  to  have  ayoided 

I  found  that  the  judgment  of  the  straggle  with  that  class  of 

these  sDirntlemen  was  determined  by  society  whose  judgment  is  deter- 

pecuUar  rules  or  canons  ;  that  they  mined  by  liacon's  axioms,  whereas, 

possessed  a  logic  of  their  own  ;  and  now  I  am  sti^^niatised  as  a  malicious 

that  with  them  *  experiment '  meant  foe  of  England  and  Engli.shmeu, 

something  quite  different  from  what  who  dips  his  pen  in  mud  and  poi- 

we,  or  at  kast  men  who  hare  every  son  to  attack  the  man  whom  his 

day  to  deal  with  it,  are  aocnstomed  counttymen  so  deeply  revere  and 

to  attribute  to  this  word.*  respect. 

I  discovered,  further,  that  there  However  indifferent  I  may  be  to 

1  [Any  of  Baron  Lit-big  9  Engliah  frienda  would  assnw  him  that  thene  it  no  sneh  litf mry 

class  ill' thin  country,  and  that  the  notion  of  suclt  a  class  leading  public  opinion  on 
scieiitifir  tjuostions  is  prppfjstcrons.  No  m«n  hml  rvrr  less  reason  to  complain  of  Kn*r!nnd. 
He  had  a  niO!<t  tiaticring  reception  and  u  prrli-i'tlv  fair  liearin^.  lie  hm  liiiasi'lf  tu  tlmuk 
if  he  fiiilcd  to  conTiiioe  eithar  the  aeientifie  world  or  the  practical  agriculturists ;  and  he 
win  not  mend  the  matter  by  misri |)ri  si  Titin2  \up  imtafrnnists.  or  by  attril>uting  hi-  dis- 
comfiture to  the  ingrained  and  enduring  iuflucucc  of  a  philoso|>hjr  which  he  eh^c  \vh.  rd 
deckrcs  to  hare  exercised  no  inflnence  at  all.  The  demon,  of  which  he  goes  on  to  Hpeak, 
is  simply  one  of  those  Idols  or  delosbns  which  a  careful  study  of  the  yamtm  Oyanum 
"Would  hare  dispersi-t!.] 

*  I  The  pseudo-scientific  cant  alwnt  a  thing  is  no  proof  of  its  unsoundness ;  and 
Prol  fessoF Huxley  directly  goes  on  to  say:  'You  will  understand,  I  hope,  that  I  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  j<  in  in  ih(^  ouU  ry  against  ritht-r  flir  morals,  the  intellect,  or 
th<^  great  ji- nius  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  very  great  man,  let 
people  sity  what  they  will  of  him.'  The  eminent  naturalist,  therefore,  must  be  added  to 
th«  long  list  of  distingutshed  men  who  are  diametricaliy  opposed  to  the  Baron  on  the 
natn  question.] 
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other  impntfttions,  I  Bm  not  at  all 

willing  to  accept  patientlj  the  un- 
deserved reproach  of  heha^  hostile 
to  England. 

It  is  true,  I  was  manj  years  ago 

full  of  bitterness,  and  T  may  say  full 
of  "hatred,  ncrninst  the  above-mon- 
tioned  class  of  scientific  (liluttauli  ; 
but  I  couft'ss  my  wrong,  for  I  love 
England ;  I  love  the  land  and  the 
English.  Duritig  my  tnivcls  in  Eng- 
Lttid  and  in  Scotland  1  learned  much, 
and  spent  with  my  friends  there  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life.  I  dare 
say,  there  is  no  man  on  the  Conti- 
nent who  admires  and  esteems 
Englishmen  more  than  I  do.  My 
friends  in  Germany  and  France 
even  reproach  me,  that  in  this  re- 
spect I  go  nithcr  too  far ;  and  the 
fact  is,  that  my  criticisms  against 
Enp^land,  att^-ntively  examined,  will 
be  tonnd  to  be  those  of  over-regurd ; 
mcli  f(\i>ru{J  as  a  pa^aioiiate.  but 
dmippoinicd  lover  addresses  to  hU 
mistress.  What  I  might  quote  in 
fibvonr  of  this  statement  is,  donbt- 
lesfl,  of  no  great  weight,  and  I  am 
almost  ashiuned  to  be  obliged  to 
allude  to  it ;  but  at  all  events,  slight 
proofs  founded  on  facts  are  better 
than  strong  protestations  in  words. 
I  am  a  friend  of  English  literature, 
and  I  read  ulmost  more  English 
than  German  work*^ ;  twenty-two 
years  ago,  1  caused  Darwin's  excel- 
lent Jounial  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Bcarjic  to  be  ti*anslau  d  into  German, 
by  my  friend  Dieflenba<;h  ;  and  later 
I  induced  the  publisher  of  my  Let^ 
t&n  ^on  Ohemistrij  (Winter  in  Leip- 
zig), and  of  my  itgnM^ral  CKe* 
nMry  (Yieweg  in  Brunswick),  to 
publish  in  German  the  work  of 
Thomas  Buckle  (History  ofCivilisa^ 
tiou)^  and  the  works  of  J.  Stuart 
-Mill.  The  succefijs  of  these  works 
was  such  (several  editions  having 
appeared)  that  ai/i^e  iluit  tiho\  any 
English  author,  belonging  to  what- 


ever Boientifio  order,  has  been  sue 
to  be  known  in  Germany,  andtfan^ 
lated  inte  German.* 

I  mention  further,  that  three 
years  ago,  when  the  discussion  ou 
the  utilisation  of  the  London  sew- 
age began  in  Parliament,  I  took  tb{^ 
liveliest  interest  m  tho-p  transiic- 
liojis,  addressincr  three  leu<,'rs  to  vap- 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  devut- 
ing  to  this  question  several  months 
of  my  time  and  labour — a  questio:i 
which  did  not  in  the  least  concern 
me  personally,  but  which  inierested 
me  because  I  oonsidered  the  utili- 
sation of  the  London  sewage  ss 
indispensable,  and  the  waste  of  it 
so  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  Eng- 
land and  Ehiglish  agriculture,  tbst 
T  exerted  my  ntmost  powers  in 
favour  of  this  undertakiner. 

Parliament  preferred  another 
Hclieme,  ^v]^ch  did  not  seem  fo  me 
to  ofler  sutticient  pledges  of  success, 
but  the  chief  point  has  been  carried  : 
the  London  sewage  is  no  lon^r  to 
be  lost^  and  I  now  entertsm  so 
stronger  wish  than  that  the  scheme 
of  Messrs.  Napier  and  Hope  may 
find  the  most  effiactual  support  in 
England.  Things  of  this  kind  are 
not  done  by  a  man  who  is  a  foe  of 
England  or  Englishmen. 

Still,  in  my  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  English  people,  I  tv- 
perieneed  a  decejition  which  T 
candidly  confess.  I  was  not  aware 
then,  as  1  am  now,  that  in  the  Eng- 
lish nation  there  is  an  inner  develop- 
ment  going  on,  the  proerees  of  which 
does  not  manifest  by  exterior 
signs  to  the  perceptionof  aforognor, 
so  that  his  judgment  with  regard  ta 
this  moyement  may  be  thorougUlf 
erroneous. 

In  this  respect  I  have  witnessed 
thin<_rs  which  Iwonhl  7iot  have  000- 
sidered  possible  in  England. 

Two  instances  will  be  sufficient 
to  render  what  I  mean  intelligible. 


•  ^Only  since  tluit  time!  iKxs  Iliron  Lipbig  really  rwc-.m  tn  say  that  thewirki^  <^ 
English  writi  rs  far  inf*  rior  to  liiicl!'   md  ^lill,  liuve  not  bden  tnuislftted  into  GeJluAS,  AC 


a  matter  uf  cuursv,  for  die  latil  flity  yeara  at  Icael?] 
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Thirty  yeai'tj  ago  an  influential  l>cIoug  to  tlmt  class  which  sroes  under  the 

member  of  Parliament  declared  that  of  co„/u,s.,.  in  J  Stuart 

,                                                           .  Mill  s  svstcm  oi   Uyjh-.  [\nd  wlii.'Ii  com- 

be  was  unable  to  nre  las  support  p^h^^Us,  among  oUicr..  .ui  those  who  imvo 

to  the  question  of  the  ntihaatioii  of  th«p  soavoe  in  language.,  irheOier  arimng 

sewage  because  it  was  impossihlc  to  from  the  vjigueness  of  our  terms  or  from 

speak  *  about  those  thintrri '  Inclurlcd  casual  associations  with  them,  ami  in  which 

ill  the  word  sewage  in  the  House  of  <^  ^  '^'VjS'"*^  ^^-tl^T 

,  ■         .       m       .  take  committed  than  ncffle^  or  inability  to 

Parhainent.     Twenty-seven  years  ^j,,,,,^;,,^  pn^^^rly,  and  to  .ppr.- 

atW  it  became  periectly  proper  to  ciato  the  evidence  with  detinitfinww  and  pre- 

talk  of  'those  things '  as  well  in  Par-  cimon. 
liament  as  in  every  public  paper. 

The  thmg  is,  the  word  *  sewage,'  "^^^  t^^^^^  ^'-^s  ^'^^^  published 

which  inudo  it  possible  to  speak  of  loUiiOut  any  co-operatwn  on  my  part 

•  those  things '  with  propriety,  had  same  journal  (Roy.  A.jn'r. 

not  yet  been  invented.*  i-iociety,  part  ii.  1 864),  in  which  all 

The  second  instance  is  connected  *be  attacks  of  my  adyersaries  had 

with  my  agricnltnxal  doctnnes.  appeared. 

I  thought  it  impoMibU  to  render  Here  is  anotlier  proof  of  that 

these  doctrines  acceptable  in  Eng.  inner  dcvoh>pnient  unobviously  pfo. 

land.  During  eighteen  years  I  had  i^K                      1  •lave  spoken 

a  controversy  on  certain  af^cnltnral  befun-   and  sncli  a  proceeding  is 

questions  with  a  maunfactnrer  of  certamiy  calcukted  tu  inspire  pro- 

manure,  with  a  man  whom  the  late  fonnd  respect  for  English  impar- 

PhiUpPnsey,  then  President  of  the  tiality  even  in  England's  worst 

Boyal  Agricnltnral  Society,  con-  enemy.* 

aideied  the  first  authority  in  agrl-  These  nro  things  which  I  did  not 

cnltoral  matters  in  England.    This  foresee,  but  for  an  att^ick  on  my 

contest  has  now  come  to  an  end  in  remarks  ou  Bacon,  I  was,  I  confess, 

consequence  of  a  note  which  I  sent  perfectly  prepared.    However,  be- 

two  years  ago  to  a  friend  of  mine  wre  trying  to  justify  my  judgment 

in  England  (Mr.  Alderman  Mechi)  on  Bseon,  I  wiU  say  a  few  words  on 

and  from  which  I  will  qnote  two  position  with  regard  to  the 

poflUjigPf,  author  of  the  article  in  this  Maga- 

The  first  is:  7AXi(i.    It  is  evident  that  he,  being 

m      •   r          •   »-c        »  r  •  anonymou.s,  has  an  advant^e  over 

Tliere  is,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  •   ,  ' 

w)methinf?«odeijnKlinp  atthe  l)ottomofthis  "le,   whose  works  and  deeds  are 

controversy,  that  thusc  who  have  t;iktu  known  to  him ;  bttt  this  I  know  for 

part  ;igaiii8t  the  only  Bcientific  theory  which  certain,  that  if  CTcr  I  kncw  him  as 

agriculture  possesses  wiU  look  1.u  lc  on  it  ^  anthor  of  a  book,  I  should  not 

with  «h.me  wh.n  a  f.w  yenr«  have  elapned.  ^             disposed  to  depredate  it. 

In  the  second  I  said;  as  he  has  done  in  regard  to  my 

M«iw».  lAves  and  Qilbeit'a  conclasions  AffricuLturai  Chemistry^  but  would 


'  [How  can  the  friend  and  adniirrr  of  England  believe  that  her  l.'^i^lation  depends 
upon  such  'things'  aa  thia?  Th<i  story  of  the  inHuoatial  member  in  absurd.  Soil  and 
ntffhtmU,  at  all  eventa.  are  woids  of  long  standing ;  and  PliofeseoF  Lietng.  «ho  profeseee 
t>>  hi'  fir.iiliai-  with  Sir  IF.  T);ivy's  AyriciUtuiut!  hilun.^  tldi vcn'il  Ixtwerii  1S02  and 
1812  niiL'lit  lia\o  ivnu  iJil-cn  1  the  passage  beginning:  ' NighUK>il,  it  ih  well  kuuwn,  is  a 
very  p owci-rul  luauure,  ami  very  liable  to  decompose.'] 

•  [rh*'ii  why  does  he  dispute  the  verdict,  ()r  p»^rsevoro  in  imputing  it  to  national 
^Tongheadetlness  nud  TJa.'oni  iTi  inflTii  iu'<-.s  ?  His  tone  is  \\v.\\  of  tlif  jnryiiiiui  who  com- 
plained that  he  bad  been  shut  up  wilii  eleven  obstinate  fellows  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  to  reason.  The  allusion  to  Mr.  Lawes  as  *a  maaufactnxer  of  mannfe'  contra 
with  a  singnlarly  ill  grace  fnmi  one  who  ia  angry  because  his  own  pjitent^d  manure  was 
driven  out  of  the  mnrkct  hx  Mr.  Laves.  What  he  calls  a  note  is  a  reply  filling  seven 
pages  published  in  the  Juuriml.J 
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content  myself  with  veealling  to  my 
memoiythe  remarkable  obserration 

of  a  man  of  the  press  who  lived 
man)'  years  in  Ijondou,  and  is  now 
editinp  a  highly  esteemed  jonmal 
in  Liverpool  :  he  Raid  to  inv  oiiee, 
*  Professor,  I  will  tell  you  ^onu-- 
thiug  which  I  have  learned  in  Lor- 
don,  and  I  asmire  yon  it  i«  worth 
knowing.  It  is  this,  that  the  whole 
press,  with  all  its  power,  is  ntterly 
m<»pahle  of  killinj^  a  good  boolc .* ' 

Since  this  time  T  pity  bad  books, 
which  nothing  can  save  fi'om  their 
natural  death. 

Mj  adversary  pretends  that  *I 
am  prone  to  intemperate  assertions;' 
and  further,  *  that  I  am  chargeable 
Avith  many  an  inroad  into  ysciontifie 
domains,  with  wliicli  I  am  imper- 
fectly acquainted he  nsHures  me 
that  he  has  found  botli  Htatements 
in  the  C<mver6aiioiM'Lexieon»*  jSfow 
in  spite -of  a  carefal  search  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  in  the  Cmver* 
miiom'Lcricov  the  first  statement, 
which  after  all  may  be  the  jicrson.d 
opinion  of  my  critic ;  as  for  the 
second  one,  X  have  heard  it  fi*e- 
quently,  and  every  time  when  I 
atiewjyfed  to  opplij  ehemisiry  Mtd 
ehewical  liivfs  to  other  hratiehcs  of 
eeieiwe,  I  found  myself  in  respect  of 
physiologists,  medical  men,  and 
agriculturists  precisely  in  the  same 
position  in  which  I  onco  was  with  i*e- 


u  an  impuiUer  /  CApzil 

gard  to  a  cook,  whom  I  asked  to  ex- 
plain me  thedifferenoehetweenftotlei 

and  /-< 'f  s/i^,  or  between  it'^ZZ-Ameaikd 
uuder-dtyiw  meat,  and  who  answered 
mc,  t1i;n  like  the  shoemaker,  1  should 
do  butter  to  stick  to  my  last,  as  such 
matters  were  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. NevertheleBs,  if  tiov-it* 
days  the  tame  quediot^  is  odAreeged 
to  a  cook,  he  will  qnote  the  LeUen 
on  Chemistry  of  Iiiebig,  and  the  nn- 
thor  as  the  man  who  during  many 
months  racked  his  brains,  and  boiled 
and  roasted  some  half  thousand 
pounds  of  meat,  in  order  to  find  oat 
the  diftrence  between  boiled  snd 
roasted,  and  between  welL>dfmeaaiI 
nnder-done  meat.' 

As  to  niy  book,  my  adversnr}''  in- 
forms  me  tliat  *  many  years  before 
liis  (Lie big's)  hist  work  on  agri- 
cultural chemistrj',  the  use  of 
ehemical  analysis  in  the  seleotioii  of 
manures  was  ^miliar  to  Brituh 
agriculturists,  and  an  Engli.sh  work 
(.1  Neiv  T/ieon/  of  Agriculture,  bv  W. 
G risen thwnile.  2nd  edition,  1830I, 
deprives  M.  de  Liebig's  system  or 
method  of  all  pretension  to  origi- 
nality,' and  he  adds  in  a  note, 
theory  (snhstantially  the  same  as  H. 
de  Liebig's)  is  tliat  mannre  should 
contain  the  elements  which  are 
shown  by  analysis  to  bo  component 
]iarts  nf  the  root,  grass,  or  f^'riiiu  to 
bo  produced.    M.  do  Liebig's  first 


'  [This  is  a  poor  paniphnisc  of  Jit'utlcy'si  saj  ing,  that  uo  innn  was  ever  written  down 
«xe«pt  by  himself.  The  rt^aders'  of  our  article  are  wdl  aw»io  that  we  did  not  depr^if 
nny     !   tific  work  of  Boxon  Liebig,  and  ipoke  in  the  highest  tems  of  his  sdeotific 

attaininout».] 

*  [We  o^not  so  mach  as  fpiem  what  Baron  Liebig  means  "by  '  a-ssupcs  me  that  he 
has  found  l>oth  statements  in  tin  OunTrsatioutt-Lrxicon.^  We  simply  stated  in  the 
j\rti<'lo  that  we  co11rct<  (l  ns  jmu  h  from  a  land:it(^ry  notice  in  the  tenth  edition  of  th«^ 
work.  The  paragraph  begins  tlius:  'If  bercwithal  many  an  individual  iateerejtt  isdiM*^ 
guded,  many  a  personality  sensibly  wonnded,  many  an  iDKiad  nttde  mio  a  seieatiic 
nom;iiii  with  m  IucIi  he  i»  impfrfi ctly  aoqiinintHl.  ;ind  many  views  and  CQBsequenceS  If 
his  own  avowal,  require  to  bo  moditied,  still,!  dec.  &c.] 

■  [And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  wo  suppose,  all  the  physiolopsts.  medical  men  and  agw* 
culturists,  who  hare  presnmed  to  differ  from  the  Baron,  will  be  found  emulously  announoin? 
his  iiifallihility,  and  we  oiyselves  shall  ronic  round  in  finu-  tuown  tlu*  jxistii  o  of  his  sentence 
on  Bacon.  This  may  be ;  but  before  admitting  the  parallel,  we  should  hke  to  secproreu 
by  the  indnetiire  method  that  cooks  to  whom  the  same  qneatSoa  is  addvsssed,  do  i"^' 
ably  qxiote  tho  LcUi  m  on  Clifh^hlry  and  the  author  who  racked  his  brains,  and  l)OiM 
and  roa«tetl  some  half  thousand  pounds  of  meat,  to  fin  I  out  a  difff-rence,  which  wotua 
hare  gladdened  the  heart  of  M.  Jourdidn  almost  ati  DiucU  m  hi*  own  di^eorery  ttat  he 
had  been  talking  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it.] 
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work  on  tlie  subject^  edited  by  Dr.  with  tberequired  amount  of  intiogen; 
Lyon  Playfair  m  1842,  "was  pub-  and  it  ?s  equally  a  fact  tli  it  jihos- 
lished  in  Gerraany  in  1840.'  This  phoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  mu'jrn«^sia, 
last  statement  is  decidedly  erro-  &c.,  were  to  them  perfectly  uuknoAvu 
neons,  for  my  book  appeared  at  the  asaliments  of  thoVe^rotable  kingdom, 
ftune  time  in  England  and  Gennan j,  Bat  I  am  going  p  •  1 1 1 ;  ip»  too  far  in 
and  the  pre&ce  to  the  second  edi<  regard  to  England,  and  it  is  possible 
tion,  from  the  pen  of  my  friend  that  Mr.  Grisenthwaite  was  not  ig- 
Playfair,  bears  the  date  of  iR^r'  nnrant  of  all  these  thincfs  belong- 
That  my  book  has  no  right  to  ing  t«j  my  theory,  and  it  is  not 
pretensions  of  on"<^inality,  and  fur-  impossible  that  in  1830  even  the 
tlier,  that  the  new  things  it  contains  superphosphate  of  limo  was  recom- 
irere  not  .true,  and  the  valnable  mended  by  Mm.  What  I  know  for 
ones  not  new,  or  had  been  stolen  certain  is  that  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
from  my  predecessors— all  that  has  Sir  Humphxy  Davy's  Ledureg  on 
been  snid  twenty-five  years  ago  by  A'/rn-nltinr,  edited  by  Jolm  Da^'y 
Sprencrel.  rJru]>er,  and  HltihtM-k  (1839),  and  in  the  sixth  edition,  Ijy 

There  is  one  tliinfj  I  kuo^^  iiinst    I)r.  Sehier  ( 1 844)  no  mention  occurs 
positively,  and   that  is,   thai  my    of  the  name  of  Grisenthwaite  or  ol 
-tiiieft  cost  me  ten  years  of  )aboar»  snoh  discoreries.' 
and,  nnmberless  tronblesome  ana-      The  theory  according  to  which  it 
lyses,  which  but  for  the  co-opera-    is  indispensable,  in  order  to  keep  up 
tion  of  many  excellent  pupils,  who    the  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  restore  to 
afterwards    became    distinpinished    it  the  elements  wiiich  have  been 
toaehersfsomc  of  them  in  Kngland),    tiikon  away  from  it  in  the  crops, 
could  never  have  been  carried  out.     ilaUs  tVoin  the  oldest  times,  but  Uie 
I  always  betiered  that  the  whole   only  thing  was,  people  did  not  know 
amonnt  of  knowledge  that  British   how  U  was  to  he  done. 
agriciJtnrista  possessed  in  the  year      I  wiQ  now  attempt  to  justify  my 
1830,  with  regard  to  analysis  of  assOTtions  abonfc  6acK>n,  and  as,  in 
soils,  plants  and  mannre,  and  of    ray  present  ]iosition,  T  am  hardly 
sound  tlieoriivs  of  ni'i-iculture,  was    allowed  to  !  <  tcr  to  my  own  studies 
included  in  the  wcu  k  of  their  great    of  his  Wi>i  ks,  nothing  remains  to  me 
chemist   Sir  Humphry  Davy,    a    but  to  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of 
work  the  fourth  emtion  of  which,   perfectly  impartial  men,  who  by 
in  the  year  1827,  was  pnblished  by  previoos  deep  and  serious  studies 
himself.  were  well  prepared  to  investigate 

The  fact  15?,  that  in  the  year  1840,    Bacon*s  works,  to  appreciate  his 
neither  the  agriculturists  nor  the    principles,  :md  to  judge  of  liis  influ- 
phylo- physiologists  of  Germany  and    enco  on  his  own  and  on  our  times. 
France  were  aware  tliat  ammonia  is       Thus  by  distributing  the  weight 
the  Bonroe  which  fbmishes  plants  of  the  reproaches  adi^bessed  to  me 


'  [The  statsttkMit  if.  not  erroneow.  The  first  Chnnsa  edition  of  the  work  mqvMtion  wus 

published  ut  Bntnswiek.  in  1840,  and  the  first  complete  Knjrlish  edition  in  184a.  The 
ikron'tt  preface  is  dated  iicpt.  1,  1840,  and  Dr.  Plajfair's  Hov.  12,  1841.  But  the 
preciM  dat«e  an  iminaterial,  as  Mr.  ChrifleBthn^tte's  utok  went  thTongh  two  editions  in 
1S30.    No  charge  of  plagiarism  was  brought  or  insinuated  by  \\h.] 

'  [Wonderful  to  relate,  no  mention  ocrurH  of  Baron  liiebip;  eithor  in  Dr.  John  Davy's 
rare  and  brief  notes  to  the  Affrimltural  Ltecture.-*,  nor  indct-d  of  any  other  writer ;  the 
editors  sole  object  being  the  cfjrroct  reproduction  of  tlic  text.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Si-hior's  fditiyi-. ;  Vnt  it  is  hard  that  an  English  nutlior  hIiouIcI  b(»  docmcd  non- 
ead^ent  because  a  German  editor  has  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to  mention  him.  When,  in 
the  necct  wntrace,  the  Baron,  admitting  toe  sstiqnity  of  the  theoiy,  sdd»  thst '  the  oalr 
thing  was,  people  did  not  know  how  it  was  to  be  ooiie/  the  obTiotti  answer  is  that  this  u 
jvst  what  he  has  failed  to  teach  them.] 
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among  many,  the  portion  devoted  Bari>n.  one  should  take  care  not  to  qualifr 
to  my  own  shoulders  will  be  ail  the  writings  as  uhilosopluciiL  Bjicon'fc 

liffhter  esvas'a  are  calculatoa  to  speak  to  tlie  hetd, 

'  .    J  .  not  to  th9  he.irt.  :itid  their  nature  is  K'tt^r 

tiVei^body  must  eusily  ])rrcuive  fxpn-Kl  !n-  tl,.-  Mvond  title,  •  Coun^-K' 

that,  witli  regard  to  Bacon,  there  is  Thty  arc  mWwv  tor  practical,  yarticularlj 
not  much  to  be  proved  by  means  of        political,  life ;  Imt  there  is  tn  them  a» 

qnotatiotis,  because  Bacon  is  just  I'u  t  on  of  any  philoeoplji  .a  ij  i.r«ciatii» 

likeaneel,  always  slipping  out  of  the  l'^"  "'"^^  %  human  hte;  ne.therc.n 
•      ,      u"  1-  ^  »     jL  j^i     L  1 J    jp  exjK'et  to  find  in  them  anv  oripnni 

Jianas  WlUCll  Stnve  to  take  hold  of  obser%-ution«.    Bacon  is  ]*rfeotly  quaUfiixi 

him;  SO,  for  instance,  many  passages  to  give  you  an  ample  esumemtioii  of 

in  his  works  maybe  found  which  thin;:-  cundiuire  to  *glor}-,'  but  he  cart* 

attest  very  serious  Christian  opi-  '^'•'O'  ^'"i^  ^"f^^^**  authowhip  of 

nions,  nevertheless,  I  could  easily  **^v^l!i'';u  V  ' 

.  ,  '  ^    »      1,   .    ^•^'"j  ventures  beroiid  the  hmitfl  of  hu  own  ptD- 

pick  ont  mm^y  others  able  to  prove  vin.-.-.  as  he  did  in  his  Novum  Orgamm, 

his  bavin jLT  been  a  deist.'  he  displays  evident 


As  for  tlie  position  and  influence  ^jj^s^  writings  of 

whieh  genera  ly  IS  assigned  to  llacon  ^^^^          ,  .      ^-^         ^^.^^tain  (ic- 

in  Gurmauy,the [anonymous]  author  to  the  author  of  the  abovp- 

of  a  valuable  article  entitled  '  Ou  nientioned  article)  anv  sii;n  which 

Montaigne  and  Bacon  (m  Hemy  s  ^^^j^         ^o  the  supposition,  tliat 

ifa^ewtn€,vol.m.p  259  Brans-  acquired    knowledj^e  in 

wick)  expresses  himself  aa  foUows :  philosophy  or  the  natural  sciena^ 

A  peculiar  reason  hns  in-Ua..!  me  to  Published  at  the  ago  of  Ibrty-fivj 

trace  a  parallel    Bacon  presents  himself  years,  two  after  the  accession  01 

in  a  soeietj  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  James  L,  his  two  books  On  ik«  JW 

Snch  an  undue  association  is,  of  course,  ficieney  and  Advancement  qfLeofniitgt 

prejudicial  to  hi.  n  putatiun.    Kv.n  a  man  J^^^^          Hunutn.     It  18  heW  of 

ot  importance  must  upitear  hmail  when  the  .         .           .             ^  *v<. 

«tandinl  which  is  chosc-n  to  measure  him  is  importance  to  aseei-tajn 

too  large.    Take  the  fitting  scab  and  the  which  B:u  on  liad  m  view 

true  significiince  of  the  individual  will  im-  this  work.     Was  it  a  Scientific  OTS 

m<sliatoly  be  displayt«d.    En^1ishni(  n  con-  worldly  goal  ? 

aider  IW  almost  as  the  ideal  ot  misonin^  One  of  his  biographers  savs  on 

powers,  superior  to  any  that  ancient  or  ,         wnr  ;      f-  r     7  v^.m, 

modemtimeshave  produced.  Now. Bncotfa  V^''''^  (Works  oi  lorJ  Bam 

min.l  in  anything  but  a  speculative  one  ;  he  Xxjndon  :  iienry  Bohn,  i  846,  p.  h.) 

is  not  a  great  thinker.    Plticwl  beside  '  great    have    been    his  anxieti^Sj 

Plato,  AsistoUe,  Descartes,  Si)inoza,  and  tra\  ails,  and  straits  ;  but  as  the  new 

even  nwur  his  countiymen,  flohbes  and  ^  ^^^^            ^^-^  assidnOUB 

Ixj»*k( ,  he  cjinnot   l)ut  appear  dwarfish.  55  •     i«       At.        •        ^    •  -t  ^m>A 

Hut  jou  must  n.)t  consi(&  him  as  the  anticipation,  the  pnze  of  ClTll  M 

English  Descartes,  but  as  Uie  English  Mon-  the  guerdon  of  literary  hononr  got- 

taigne,  and  in  doing  so  you  will  see  that  he  tered  within  his  reach.    James  WIS 

euts  quite  a  difTrrt  itt  figure.   .   .  .  Tlio  more  a  schoLftr  than  a  king,  an<^ 

MixnK.nth  c,  ntiiry  is  the  time  of  f],e  first  ^^^^  u  conjnnction  "  determined  hiB 

attempt  to  create  a  prose  fuundeil  ou  prin-  ,    .      ,  * 

ciples  of  art*  and  capable  of  expressing  the  Clioice. 

noblest  thoughU  for  which  fornK  i  l  j  the  Bacon  himself  does  not  leave  nnr 

Latin  lancniJifrp  was  considered  as  the  only  doubt  about  the  intended  scoih" 

possible  interpreter.    .    .   .    Montaigne  his  book,  for  he  savs,  '  and  t^orcfore 

««d  Biicon  succeeded  in  such  attempts,  and  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  lo 

both  I'l  v-aiTic  m  this  way  the  lathers  of  ,           ,  ,  ^ 

French  and  Kn-li-h    prose.     Still,  with  ^^^^  ^nd. 

regard  to  the  essays  of  Montaigne  and  of  What  W^as  tlien  that  end  ?  W 


'  [What  Baron  T/n  big  can  do  in  the  way  of  picking  out  passages  apart  from  tliccuu- 
t«  xt  aijd  supprusbiDg  others,  may  be  collected  from  the  specimeus  given  in  ourtttide. 
If  the  chancier  and  tendency  of  a  maa*B  works  cannot  be  proved  by  quotattoa,  bov  ^ 
they  bo  proved  f ] 
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following  lines  give  a  positive  an- 
swer, for  he  savB;  *That  property 
inhereiitt  and  mdividiial  atmbnte 
in  jour  Majesty,  deBervetli  to  be 
expressed  not  only  in  the  fame  and 
admiration  of  the  present  time,  but 
also  in  some  soliM  work,  fixed  me- 
morial, ami  immortal  monument, 
betuing  a  character  or  signature 
both  of  the  power  of  the  kiug  and 
the  diflforence  and  perfection  of  such 
4^  king.* 

Now,  ^vho  was  that  kingto  whom 
Bacon  inh  ndod  erecting  a  monu- 
ment in  his  l)ook  ? 

The  Enirlish  historians  tell  us  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centur}%  the  mglish  people  was 
weary  of  the  reign  of  women,  and  that 
it  haUed  with  jo^  the  sovereign  flou- 
rishing in  the  ripe  age  of  manhood  ; 
but  that  Jairu  s's  despotic  ]»rlnci])les 
and  th  e  weak  ness  of  h  i  s  c  h  an  k  •  t « •  r  i  li  s- 
pelled  in  a  very  short  time  aii  the 
nopes  of  patriots ;  that  he  was  an 
enemy  of  freedom  and  of  all  liberal 
ideas ;  but  that  he  was  initiated  by 
his  teacher  Buchanan  in  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  his  time,  hjul 
read  a  nnml>er  of  books  and  ac- 
(^uii*ed  a  lai*^e  amount  of  erudition. 

But  eradition  was  not  in  great 
fi^rotir  among  the  practical  English 
people  ;  moreoTeT}  the  countenance 
of  the  king,  his  gait,  his  Scotch 
dial<'ot,  his  ap]>r('hen8ion  of  all  kind 
of  arms,  his  pedantry  and  vanity, 
were  not  htted  to  gain  him  the 
respect  of  liis  subjects. 

The  nnion  of  all  these  circnnip 
atances  renders  the  intended  :iini  of 
Bacon  perfectly  evident.  In  his 
book,  he  informs  the  English  people, 
who  found  their  king  ridiculous 
nnd  even  disliked  and  despised  him, 
tiial  the  apparent  deficiencies  were 
only  a  cloak  covering  a  marvel  of 
*  Ood: 'I  shallsay,'BOBpeaksBaoQn, 
^  as  a  positive  and  measured  tnith 
that  there  had  not  Viecn  since 
Christ's  time,  any  king  or  tcmj)oral 
monarch  which  has  been  so  lenrncd 
in  all  literature,  divine  and  human, 
so  initiAted  in  that  tripHcity,  the 


power  and  fortune  of  a  king,  the 
knowledge  and  iUumiuation  of  a 
priest^  and  the  kaming  and  aniver- 
sality  of  a  philosopher-^and  to  have 

such  a  fountain  of  learning  in  him- 
self, in  a  king,  in  a  king  bom,  is 
almost  a  minu'le.' 

A\  e  know  that  Ihicon  got  what 
he  was  evidently  striving  lor.  Now 
as  fo  the  book. 

When  we  consider  attentively  the 
aim  which  Bacon  kept  in  view  in 
composing  his  book,  we  most  ad- 
mire the  skilfulness  with  which 
ho  avoided  the  known  ])rejudice8  of 
the  king  and  supported  tlie  royal 
opinions. 

I  have  no  intention  of  saying 
anything  myself  about  the  contonte 
of  this  book,  but  will  let  Professor 
Lasson,  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  most 
ilistingnished  seieufitic  men,  speak 
instead  of  me.  He  pubiisiied  a  work, 
Oi*  iSacon  of  Venilam  and  his  Scien- 
iific  Princij^Ics  ^Berlin,  1 86o),  ia  the 
roginning  of  which  he  says : 

The  Buconiaii  way  of  reuontng  liAs  been, 

during  tlie  last  few  yearn,  more  than  onct? 
tlio  object  of  scientific  inv*  <tigjition.  W«! 
shall  not  nay  anything  alxnit  Mocaula/H 
pwnay  on  Bacon  (1S37),  in  order  not  to  ren- 
iltT  itursch'es  liable  tn  ti  n  court  con  expres- 
sions ngainHt  tho  celettmtod  author.  The 

J)hiloiiopher8  Feuerbach,  Ritter,  and  Schal- 
er,  have  examined  Bacon  in  tlieir  works 
upon  the  liisfnrv  <>f  philo-^opliy.  Knno 
Fiucher  has  devotetl  to  him  a  Iwjtjk  in  which, 
considering  him  from  all  pointa  of  vieir, 
cithiT  jHissiMi.  or  impomble,  he  a^-^i^ms 
him  a  great  sipiificnnce.  ...  In  order 
to  judge  Bacon  [continues  Lnsson]  it  is  ne- 
ci  ss.irj'  to  become  pr<>vi.)usiy  acqnaititod 
-with  his  idenn  in  bi-holf  of  Bcienees  and 
their  highest  problems. 

Tlie  question  wlietlicr  Bacon  pos- 
sessed a  true  eiiihusiasni for  soinnce, 
M.  La«8on  answers  with  the  words 
of  Ritter,  who  says,  iluit— 

Bacon  had  fiuthioned  ami  cut  out  science 
in  saeh  a  way,  that  he  had  no  neeeestty  to 
aacrifice  to  it  the  least  interest  of  hin  ambi* 
tion.  .  .  .  If  wp  ask  "Raonn  aVHUil  tlu^ 
aim  of  science,  we  reccivu  thtt  Iblluwin); 
reply :  Thoea  who  are  of  opinion  that  all 
st^  it-nce  must  lie  r«  f(  rred  to  utility  and  prac- 
tical application,  are  in  the  ri^ht.  Thu 
idea  of  usefulness  pemdea  all  his  veMon- 
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ing :  the  value  of  sjcienco  is  determined  by 
tile  nature  of  lia  fniits.  No  one  of  the 
prerious  {ihilosoydiioal  systems  was  able  to 
cure  human  mb^'rieH.  They  must  be  tliere- 
lore  rejected.  Under  '  fruits,'  Bacon  does 
not  mean  the  intellectual  firnite  of  cogni- 
sance, Imt  only  for  tlie  necessities  and  tur- 
■moil  of  life  it  w;is  that  science  was  to  ]>ro- 
vide;  the  interests  of  truth  are  of  no  value 
to  hfan  whenever  they  dash  with  considera- 
tions of  usefulness.  .  .  .  What  b  the 
mnvt  u^  ful  in  application,  that  in  the  mn^t 
true  in  knowledge.  ...  In  op|)osition 
to  Kuch  {(tatements,  a  great  ntimber  of  pas- 
sages maj  be  quoted  in  Bacon's  works 
%vhiili  show  a  p^Tiiyiathy  with  the  so  much 
abused  ideali.'^in  of  flic  Crreek  philosophers. 
For  instance :  '  Trutli  is  the  stamp  of  moral 
virtue.*  *A  roan  is  worth  only  what  he 
knows,*  &c.  &c.  Tn  this  way,  contra- 
diction with  hirnstlf  is  ntldinl  to  error; 
for  his  opposiiiuu  to  tlie  former  doctrines 
is  only  to  he  explained  by  his  requirement 
with  regard  to  invention  and  practical  pro- 
gress. As  for  the  prerious  philosophical 
systems,  which  he  rejects,  he  )uid  never 
attempted  to  penetiate  into  their  depths, 
with  the  exception  of  Telesius,  the  essence 
of  wliose  teacKing  he  happens  to  misnnder- 
stand. 

•Die  object  of  his  work  Dianifnte  is 
to  determine  the  position  and  the  aim  of 
ever}'  single  f'ciciK^e;  the  dtirret'  of  tht  ir 
UMffiilness  (letfrniincs  the  rank  tht  v  havr 
to  (K\  u^>y.  So,  for  instance,  the  opiuiou  of 
Bacon  is  that  nutHematica  haftt  wen  owr- 
rated  in.  reference  to  their  usefulne«s^  and 
also  in  asfronomgf,  useUs8  caiouluttonsaretfi 
be  put  aside. 

Science,  *Scientia,*  is  divided  into  theo- 
lo^  and  philosophy.  But  theol<ig>'  is  no 
science.  The  heavenly  mystfri««s  of  reli- 
gion muiit  bo  absolutely  excluded  from  our 
speculations.  Only  the  doctrine  of  angels 
sad  spirits  may  be  treated  of  from  a  natu- 
ral  point  of  vu-w. 

There  is  no  scieutitic  cofjnisnnrc  ot"  (he 
God-inspired  immortal  miud;  heme  the 
animal  soul  remains,  at  all  events,  in  the 
spht  n-  of  natural  existence,  and  conse- 
quently its  investigation  belongs  to  natural 
.  science. 

And  such  [says  Lasson]  is  Bacon's  sys- 
tematic tlivision  of  the  sciences.  If  there 
is  Tin  know l((l;^e  of  God  mti  I  tlx-  human 
mind,  there  can  gnly  ouf  Kience,  '  the 
Science  of  ^ature.* 

If  one  re.'ids  the  whole  of  Las- 
Hon'tt  extracts,  one  fancies  that  it  is 
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James  I.  who  is  speaking',  a  munarc  h 
who  in  many  respects  resemblt^d 
that  despotic  emperor  Francis  I.  of 
Anstria;  he  also  hearfcilj  detested 
idealisniy  and  was  the  same  enemy 
of  freedom  and  liberal  ideas,  and 
of  all  scieoceBi  the  development 
of  which  is  foimded  on  Hne  free 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  who  cared  only  for  what  he 
called  'practical  utility.'  Bacon's 
ideas  about  science  and  its  aim 
are  as  evident  as  those  r»f  Pn*?Me 
Metteruich.  Neither  wanted  what 
we  call  *  philosophers'  or  'philo- 
sophy.'' 

What  Bacon  calls  '  truth,'  was 
something  qoite  different  from  what 
Somtes,  Plato,  and  Axutotie,  wars 
seeking ;  and  what  he  calls  ^  canaeB' 
or  'principles'  is  very  far  tarn 
what  we  understand  by  these  words. 
He  said :  '  the  evil  consists  preeoely 
in  the  tendency  to  go  back  every- 
where to  the  hi(/hest  princtplen, 
whereas  all  iisnfuluess  lies  in  the 
i'h  as  of  the  middle  and  mean  rauk ' 

Tlie  mother  of  each  single  seieneB  is  the 

Philoftophia  prii^a.  It  gives  first  the  axioms* 
and  examiTic*^  t}u  n  the  conditioms  adrmti- 
tut  eutiuiu,  the  nnich»the  little,  the  poesi hip, 
the  impossible ;  for  nistnncB-— w<y  thsie  is 
so  Utdeffold  ani  so  muoh  imn  :  u /«^ao  iew 
r<>*fs  and  so  much  ^rrr^' :  why  then-  *n 
hats  umong  bird^  and  mum)Mdin,  And  *.ttch 
<^uestions,  by  which  children  put  us  wmw* 
tunes  at  our  wits'  end  to  SiBSwer,  ou|^t  to 
l>e,  according  to  Bacon,  oljccts  of  foukr 
mental  philosophy ! 

If  we  attempt  to  follow  Bacon  in  \at> 
invtstigation  of  'the  good,*  tre  are  soft 
hack  to  natiirn]  ihoologj-,  of  which  he  pr©- 
nously  told  us  that  it  is  only  a  sf«rk  of 
science ;  which  mtmos,  it  is  no  science  at 
all,  usefiil  only  to  refiite  atheism. 

Another  time  JBacon  promises  us  to  treat 
ethics  from  the  natural  point  of  view:  W 
hbre  again  moral  topics  belong  to  the 
doBuun  of  ftith,  and  ethics  ibnn  ptit  sf 
positive  theology ,  which,  according  to  Bnros, 
18  no  science.  Thus  [avMs  l4is.«son]  lei  him 
who  can  get  out  of  this  confusion. 


Was  Loixl  Bacon  (mi  Impostor  / 


'  [Instead  of  repeating  in  tlie  shape  of  extracts  his  oikti  groundless  a««eitioas,  Ikron 
Liefcis  should  haro  fairly  grappled  with  those  i>a.ss ages  in  the  Nomm  Otgamnm  to  wliAb 
we  called  his  attention  as  proni^  tliat  ho  had  misunderstood  Bacon  to  an  utterly  inex^ 
ousable  and  almost  unaeoounfahle  extent  dee,  in  particular,  J^heruniB  ya,  194  and  129.J 
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About  Baoon^s   logie,   Lonon  the  '  fonii%'  hum  can  it  be  reckoned 

says :  among  the  '  causes  P  * 

Hovr  ifiadequto  and  ^tfy  am  Ms  prin*  Bacon  promises  to  show  ns  in  his  *  in* 

I'jples  on  this  subject.    Baoon'tt  intention  is  Juction  '  tlu-  peculiar  unerring  secret  of  his 

ni>t   to  discover  the   nature   of  human  pnx-eeding,  des-tined  to  open  a  new  worM 

understanding  and  its  mental  processes,  but  of  happiness ;  and  when  the  Kolemn  m  iiiii  ju 

only  to  construct  a  mtvhanical  instrument,  approaches  ut  which  the  golden  fruits  uro 

destine«l   tn    m;vnn;rf^  better  tho  intellfC-  to  be  plucki il,  lu- \vI[>eH  :nv:iy  fi-Dni  his  fun-- 

tual  bui<inos8,  wi  lUiit  by  means  of  thi«  head  tho  perspirdtion  ot"  anguish,  and  in 

tnelhod  a  poor  intdligence  may  adTance  as  oider  to  settle  matters,  he  seoda  ng  bade  to 

fur  as  tho  richeist  one.    His  logic  is  the  art  '  Auxilia  Menti>'    a  treatise  ptomised  but 

to  invent  seienccH  and  theories;  a  kind  of  never  given  by  him. 

toclinology  of  thinking,  jui>t  like  tlio  tech-  At  least,  Bacon  is  forced  to  confess  that 

ntcnl  art  of  the  tanner  or  of  the  beer^  hi<i  own  firraat  method  of  induction  is  deA- 

bivwcr.  ri.  lit.    Tlowt  ver,  he  consoles       with  con- 

Tiie  investigation  of  natnru  is  6iimdedon  Hideriug  tiiat,  at  oil  uvent.<j,  his  method  ib 

sensual  perceptions,  but  the  senses  are  not  fit  to  determine  the  different  deppeee  of  Cer- 

sufficient  to  reach  axioms;  the  help  of  the  tainty;  and  wliy  ?    Because  it  allows  to  the 

understanding  is  required.  reason  to  put  forth  an  axiom  ;  and  when  it 

To  begin  with,  the  tliraslung-floor  of  in-  turns  out  U)  he  false,  we  may  satisfy  our- 

t^igence  must  l>e  cleaned,  and  when  this  i<*A\<'ii\v\Xhtkehoj)cihtU  trut)t(  mi  r^€S'morc 

business  is  done,  Baoon  sends  lu  bade  to  insily  fri,,.t  error  than  frmn  coufmmi]  and 

the  senses !  tliis  is  qualitied  by  '  permissio  intellectus, 

This  shows  [says  lesson]  n  deficiency  of  sire  Tindemiatio  prima.'  Instead  of  'bread,' 

ri  ;isi  iiiini;  piwer  and  u  slackness  of  intel-  he  gives  us  a  wonl. 

lect  which  fiiriii  as  striking  a  contmst  with  Itju-on's  prformances  in  descriptive  natu- 

the   brilliant   ^liruseology  as  with    his  ral  hintori/  Ijclongs  more  to  the  eleventh 

haughty  pretflttsionsi to  raise  himself  above  than  to  the  seventeenth  oentor}  ;  so  that 

.the  liighcst.  his  system  and  the  development  ot  it  1w -irH 

Willi  r^ard  to  •  experienct},'  Biicon  in-  not  tlie  remotest  likeut>ss  to  that  which 

Ibrms  vs  tluit  it  is  founded  on  observations  sound  natnialista  before  and  after  him 

and  experiments;  lK>th  must  aid  one  another,  comprehended    under   the  denomination 

Tho  experiment  is  an  artificial  proceeding.  *  natu  ml  historv  .* 

and  the  best  means  to  disclose  the  secretji  His  Metaphysics,  in  regard  to  its  aims,  is 

of.  nature.   Wlien  an  able  hand  irritates  empty  and  barren.   Me^^hanice  to  him  is  a 

nattirr,  slio  betrays  herself.  mere  name;  whereas  he  shows  some  fond- 

To  experiments  he  attaches  gi^ater  value  uess  for  '  magic,'  so  iuvournble  to  worn-out 

than  to  the  instncments  which  tend  to  opinions*.   Bacon  takes  no  interest  in  the 

sliarpen  the  senses,  because  tliey  reach  ftir-  splendiil  phenomona  of  his  age,  in  the  great 

ther  than  the  senses ;  as  if  it  -mrv  the  •  x-  iliseuvories  of  a.ifroiior.ii/,  and  ho  is  not 

peri  moat  [suys  Lussou]  which  made  the  iiware  of  the  impulse  wliich  is  imparted  by 

ol>-(  rvations.  it  to  his  century.   He  is  perfectly  ignorant 

To  Bacon,  p<*rceptions  of  sense  nnd  mr^-  of  math'  tnolli  s,  as  well  as  of  tlin<?(»  firiuri- 

mory  are  sulficieut ;  the  task  of  reason  pie*  oj  ine^hanics  whicli,  tluonf;li  <ialilep 

bsg^  only  triien  tha  expsriment  is  pe»>  and  Stevinns,  became  the  starting-p<)int  of 

^potted.*  a  now  era  of  natural  philosophy.  Finally. 

ho  hn<<  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  march 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  of  K'u  nce. 

Bacon's  inductive  metbod  to  the  In  Bacon*a  time,  the  break  between  the 

investigatum  of  beat  Lasson  says :  r^''^      '    Fc'^.^^f .  ^i^'^'Ji  g;^ve  rise  to  the 

^                                   "  r»*novHtion  ol  science,  was  aireoay  accom- 
This  definition  (of  the  nuture  of  heat)  plishe<l,  or  at  least  on  the  eve  of  being  so ; 
claims  to  include  a  law  of  nature.    Two  therefore  it  was  p<'rfectly  false  to  speak  of 
things  permit  us  to  recognise  the  existence  a  stationary  state  of  knowlrdge.    Is  it, 
of  such  a  law — i.  that  it  contains  a  general  then,  possible  to  believe  that  tlio  man  who 
and  necessary  condition  ;  i.  that  t  his  oon-  could  support  such  an  assertion  was  really 
dition  is  liable  to  be  matkemotiatU^  deter-  engaged  m  tln'  immense  prn;Trr«;Hivc  move- 
mined,  meot  of  hi*-  tinu  ?    There  is  no  exaaaera- 
vT       I  -     T  i:  ■4.-           ,  •  tmn  tn  my  ma  that  Baeon  remaineatnM' 
Now,  his  (lotiiu  loii  coiitams  no  „  a^t^anger  to  the  hst  part  of  the 
real  cause  oi  heat,  l)ut  only  a  verbal  f^nderu-ies  of  his  age,  vh^reas  the  ttomt 
one.    But  if.tliese  be  the  ebsence  of  u-ere  supported  Ay  his  authority ;  to  that. 


*  {TMb  is  in  flat  contradietion  to  what  Bacon  leally  maivtnlns,  Afk,  Sa  and  95.] 
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had  ite  to  depend  on  Mm,  on  hh  ^principles 
and  ku  nmod,  no  natural  ^nence,  or  even 
the  gh'ffhtest  branch  of  U,  COuld  have 
been  advanced. 

The  influence  of  iltumn  on  the  develop- 
ment of  philoMphical  ideas  hu  boea  of  no 
imponaiKc.  ffo^tes^  who  was  engap?d  in 
frequent  intercourstf  witli  Baicon.  iind  cer- 
tainly was  an  intellect  of  a  much  higher 
•taDOard,  appliecl,  as  welt  aa  Locke,  to 
quite  other  Mucea  for  insptration. 

I  terminate  with  this  my  extracts 
from  Lasson'sezftmiiiatkni  of  Bacon. 

Dr.  Sig^'art,  professor  of  phtloso- 
pliy  in  Tabtngen,  who  had  begun  a 
controversy  with  me  about  moon, 
— ^whioh,  I  Tentare  to  say,  has  recti- 
fied his  errors  about  the  position  of 
Bacon  and  his  influence  on  natu. 
ralscK'nco — entcrtninoil  hiin<i»'lf  not 
the  siig-htest  doubt  as  to  the  value 
and  the  sig'iiific'auce  of  Bacon's  phi- 
losophy and  philosophical  principles, 
and  agrees  in  that  point  perfectly 
with  Professor  Lasson.  The  best 
proofs  of  it  are  Professor  Sig wart's 
own  words.  ^ 

Twoyearsago  Dr.Bamberger,  pro- 
fessor of  miedicine  inWurzburg,  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  Bacon  in  his  rela- 
tion to  medicine  (Fried.Thein^  Wurz> 
burg,  1865),  in  which  he  examined 
Bacon  in  reference  to  medical 
science.    He  says,  p.  16  : 

Nobody  will  beUe?a  now-a-days  that  the 

nrogrffs  of  th<»  natural  sciences  wm  depen- 
dent on  the  inductive  method  of  Bacon.  When 
Liebig  pronoances  the  serere  eentenee*  that 
the  Baconian  induetiva  prooees  consisted 

merely  in  shorelllnir  proTniscuoiis  Ik  a]>^ 
of  vague  sensual  perceptions,  and  that  the 
result  to  which  his  method  conducted  must 
ioTariably  l)e  a  zero,  it  is  impossible  Dot  to 
recognise  the  justice  of  5\u'h  ;i  sentence,  in 
fspito  of  all  the  appreciation  of  Bacon's  in- 
tellectual greatness. 


The  opinions  of  Lasson,  SisjTNart, 
and  liamberger  respecting  Ba,c»n'.s 
scientific  principles,  of  his  philo- 
sophy, and  of  his  influence  on  nata* 
ral  science — opinions  of  men  whose 
competence  and  impartiali^  cannot 
be  denied — -justify,  I  believe,  com- 
pletely tiiose  of  M.  de  Tchihatchrf 
and  my  own.  No  doubt  it  camioi 
be  the  effect  of  mere  chance  when 
two  men  (Lasson  in  Berlin  and  T) 
who,  in  their  studies  of  J3ac<m'.-^' 
works  pix)cceded  from  quite  (.litH- 
rent  starting  point*},  come  to  eonclu- 
si(;ns  as  perfectly  identical  as  if  the 
on©  hail  hterallytranscribed  them 
from  the  other.  The  fhctia  that,  had 
I  been  aware  of  H.  Laaaon's  paper, 
I  would  certainly  not  hftye  writtai 
mine,  for  Lasson's  work  appeared 
1 860,  seyeral  years  before  mine,  in 
the  shape  of  a  school  programme, 
which  did  not  come  into  the  hand* 
of  booksellers,  so  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  it  only  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  mithor,  with  whom 
I  wan  not  in  pLr.sunal  connection, 
had  the  kindness  to  send  me  a  copy 
of  it. 

I  have  never  protended  that  Bacon 
had  no  influence  on  his  or  on  onr 
time;  on  the  contrazy,  I  havs 
granted  him  a  considefable  signifi- 
cance.  (See  MacmUhn^a  Magawme,, 
August  1863,  pp.  266,  267.)  All  I 
have  asserted  is,  that  Bacon  had  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  rcfoim 
and  progress  of  natui-al  science,  and 
on  the  methods  of  investigation  ot 
nature. 

We  conceive  easily  that  a  111^ 
may  bo  an  excellent  pianist,  and 
altogether  a  very  bad  vioHnist,  but 


'  S(  o  U>rd  Bacon,  per  J.  de  Liebig,  tradaitpar  M.  P.  de  Tchihatchcf,  pp.  135.  i7x, 
173.  [Baron  Lio])ip  rmist  ln«  h;inl  pressed  for  support  whi  n  lie  n  fors  to  Pn^fcssiT  Sisfv.irt, 
his  ntofit  zealous  adversary  un  this  question,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Bacon.  Oac  of  the 
passages  to  which  we  are  referred  runs  thus : '  L'impulsion,  rencouragement  et  les  prome«e» 
donnas  par  Bacon,  sa  critique  ac^r^e  da  paa»^,  eon  appel  plein  d'esporanoe  a  w» 
carritro  nouvollo,  infinif,  briilant*-,  Aoila  los  moyens  par  losquels  il  a  Hgi  puissaTimi«-nt 
sur  ses  conteniporAiiis,  uinsi  quo  sur  les  epoques  sul»f><!'<^ui'ntes.'  Thf»  man  who  writei<  thus 
is  rcpresentfd  as  n^n^eing  with  those  who  assert  that  Bacou  was  an  impostor!  It 
is  only  by  a  rare  aondent  tnat  the  Biron's  statements  are  Ka|»>orted  by  Us  lafinenets  ] 

'  [It  would  be  more  exact  to  saj  '  When  liebig  hasam  the  gioea  nuntatciacBL' 
See  Nw.  Ory.  Aph.  Sa  and  9s.] 
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both,  make  mu.-'ic  ami  observe  the 
same  rules  and  laws  of  composition, 
therefore,  a  -viclimat  may  very  well 
teach  these  to  the  plajer  of  the 
pianoforte;  hat  if  any  man  pretends 
to  give  us  new  priiiciplcs  of  nnisic, 
he  must  before  all  be  acquainted, 
nt  least,  with  one  instrument  nnd 
with  the  principles  previously  ac- 
quired in  music;  whoerer  is  igno- 
rant  of  hoth,  cannot  he  a  teacher  of 
musicians,  or  of  music.  The  same 
lioldsgood  with  regard  to  natural 
science'^  :  nn  astronomer  can  be 
the  teacher  ot  a  natural  philosopher 
and  of  a  chemist,  as  fai'  as  the  inileH 
and  principles  of  sciences  of  obser- 
vation are  concerned,  hecanse  those 
rules  and  principles  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  natural  sciences. 

Bnt  the  most  sagacious  metaphy- 
sician IS  at  a  loss  to  invent,  through 
the  exclusive  operation  of  reason, 
the  rules  of  investigating  nature ; 
he  must  needs  borrow  them  from 
practice.  Yon  may  take  only  in 
your  hands  the  works  of  J.  S.  MiU, 
and  you  will  immediately  perceive 
to  v.lint  stupendous  studien  this 
philosopher  has  given  himseli  up  in 
mechanics,  astronomy,  and  natuml 
flciences,  in  order  to  dednoe  from 
the  inrestigations  of  physidsts, 
astronomers,  chemists,  the 
logical  laws  which  they  follow. 

Nevertheless,  neither  ^lill  nor 
any  other  philosopher  can  teach  us 
a  better  method  of  investigating 
nature.  The  only  man  eapiuble  of 
doing  that  is  the  man  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  science,  who  knows 
their  exigencies,  and  who  himself 
is  an  accomplished  practician. 

This  makes  tbo  false  position  of 
Bacon  with  regard  to  natural  philo- 
sophy understood  at  once.  Bacon 


was  u  lawyer  and  a  litei*ary  man, 
but  until  the  age  of  forty-tive,  we  do 
not  discover  in  his  writui^  any  sign 
of  his  having  occupied  Imnself  seri- 
ously with  the  study  of  natural 
science,  or  of  any  branch  of  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  in  his  works 
written  by  him  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
that  he  did  not  know  at  that  age 
what  he  had  not  learnt  hefore  his 
for^-fifth  year,  and  that  all  the 
great  disooveries  made  during  the 
whole  century  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works  in  botany, 
zoology,  anatomy,  physiology,  phy- 
sic, chemistry,  mechanics,  were 
either  perfectly  unknown  to  him,  or 
he  did  not  understand  them ;  that, 
moreover,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  remarkable  discoveries 
y)orf(>rmed  by  men  wTio  lived,  like 
Harvey  and  Lobel,  with  him  at  the 
court  of  the  king.' 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  unpre- 
judiced appreciation  of  such  a  posi- 
tion is  qmte  sufficient  to  refute  tlio 
opinions  of  those  who  believe  that 
Ilacnn  was  the  reformer  and  reno- 
vator of  natural  science,  the  inven- 
tor of  a  new  process  of  thinking*'. 

Those  who  put  forward  and  de- 
fend such  an  opinion,  are  really 
Bacon's  true  followers;  they  are 
obliged,  in  order  to  support  it,  to 
deny,  just  as  Baecm  did,  all  the  dis- 
coveries made  as  v.'cl!  previously  t«) 
hull  as  during  his  iiietuac,  and  to 
commit  the  grossest  insult  agaiust 
the  histoiy  of  science. 

There  are  many  others  whom  T 
have  sometimes  heard  say  that,  if 
even  all  the  defects  were  allowed 
with  which  Bacon  is  reproached, 
still  his  influence  on  his  time  and 
ours  may  be  exemplified  by  the  bold 
flight  which  natural  science  dis- 


*  [In  oar  BMenilw  axtide  we  ca]l«d  Bavon  loebigfs  sttcntioii  to  the  feet  thit  VLKPwfn 
ditooveriefl  were  not  eompleted  aad  made  knoini  till  after  Buon's  doath.  Y«t  he  coolly 
reawiprts  the  charge,  and  a  littlo  fnrth»"r  on  ttp  find  him  sayinpj  that  h«»  is  r«\-idy  to 
ji^d  to  urgum«tit»  founded  on  fucLs,  uh  if  no  ftu-ts  advcrso  to  his  statements  or  conciu- 
aums  luid  been  adduced.  We  ftilly  disproTotl  bjr  ftcto  the  preposteroiM  itateiiieiit  that  all 
thci  great  discovi  n'f-s  &  ■  .  ^vorr  pn^rfoctly  unknown  or  unintelHgildc  to  T^nrnn,  a<  -^vmH  as 
the  equaUy  prepo^terouii  one,  that  his  claims  were  only  recognised  by  uiKiualified  pei«ons 
amongst  hit  omi  conotijiBfn.] 
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played  since  tho  publicatiou  of  bis 
Novttm  Organum. 

One  thmg  only  is  trne  in  ibis 
asaertioii,  viz. :  that  the  publication 
of  this  work  took  place  precisolj 
in  a  time  characterised  bv  tlie  soar 
of  the  natural  sciences ;  but  an  in- 
fluence on  such  a  movement  cannot 
be  admitted  without  certain  condi- 
tions, for  which  we  seek  vainly  iu 
Bacon's  work. 

It  is  evident  that  the  effect  or  in- 
fluence which  unc  man  exercises 
upon  another  eau  only  be  U4>cer- 
toined  by  the  £ftct  that  the  second 
does  what  the  first  wishes  lum.  to 
do,  that  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
the  second,  are  similar  to  those  of 
tho  first. 

AVe  say  that  a  teacher  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  bis  pupils  whenever 
they  conform  tliemselves  to  his  in- 
struction and  are  protiuient  in  it : 
that  parents,  whose  ehild  prefers 
falsehood  to  tnitli,  in  op[)ositioa 
tlu'ir  admonitions,  have  no  iutluence 
upon  theii'  chihh  .1  u^t  by  the  same 
land  of  reasoning  we  aru  forced  to 
.admit  that  if  Bacon  bad  any  infin- 
ence  on  natural  science,  similar 
signs  of  it  must  be  recognisable. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  iu 
Bacon's  works  tho  influence  which 
Aristotle,  the  Scholastics,  and  Mon- 
tpiirne  had  on  Bacon  as  author,  and 
which  ^lachiavelH  (with  whose- 
writings  Bacon  is  quite  familiar; 
liad  on  him  as  a  statesman.  And  so 
it  has  been  pretended  that  PHnce 
Charles  was  influenced  iiacon, 


and  that  if  in  his  quality  of  judge 
and  statesman  Baoon  bad  been 
another  man  iban  be  was,  pcrki{a 
King  Charles  wonld  not  bwre  died 
on  the  scaffold.  But  one  may  vaiidy 
seek  for  a  similar  effect  produced 
by  Bacon  on  a  natural  pbiloeopher 
of  the  seventeenth  century  i^  to 
our  time. 

We  finil  that  Newton  did  not  oc- 
cupy himself  with  tho  invention  of 
a  iH  W  «7un])owder,  or  the  improving 
ol  .1  wt  avmj^loom  or  mills,  but  tliaf- 
josL  in  apposition  tu  Bacon's  piv- 
ccpts,  he  gave  himself  tborou^iijr 
to  mathematical  subtletieai  and  em 
created  a  new  method  of  desiiiig 
with  such  subtletiefl  in  bis  xofisi* 
tesimal  calculua* 

We  find  the  same  in  tho  work* 
of  Harvey,  Lobel^  Boyle,  Hales, 
Blake,  to  Priestley  and  Caven- 
dish and  the  later  natural  pbilo«>- 
phers ;  that  is,  there  is  abiolutdy 
nothing  remind  in  cr  us  of  Bacoii  s 
teachinfTS.  Wo  iin  l  tliat  the  great- 
ness of  2s'ewtun  and  ihe  value  of  tke 
labours  of  the  other  pliilosoph^ 
consist  precisely  in  having  foDoviwl 
a  path  directly  opposite  to  tluitff 
Bacon,  and  which  be  pretended 
was  the  true  way  of  pvogre8& 

Faradi^  became  the  creator  d 
gah'anography  and  galvanoplastics 
precisely  because  in  his  studies  of 
electricity  t^nd  magnetism  ho  T(-as 
not  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of 
invent  in  them  •,  and  I  entertain 
some  doulit  whether  the  great  in- 
venture     Aikw  right,  Stephenson, 


'  [This  is  another  'iDroad  made  into  a  scientific  domain,  with  which  he  (BttKm  Lil^ 
is  imperfectly  arqn:initt<l  :'  or  rathor  into  w  doniahi  witli  wliitli  Iu-  is  utterly  iinarquain(«t 
If  he  had  Ix'f^n  even  iTii|M  rfcTt1y  ?icq\i;iint<  (l  \\  '\{\\  tlio  lilV  uiul  works  of  Newton,  hoiro^ild 
have  knowii  that  Ne'Mtuu  uewr  gave  hiuifeell'  ihoiuu^hlv  to  Diathematical '  subtletiet:'  ibit  at 
one  time  (in his  thirty-fifth  yMr)  *  he  bad  begun  to  think  niathein«tieftl«tQdx«iatletst  dn  if 
not  somewhat  barren  that  he  was  '  intent  on  chemical  studies  and  practices/  aiid  tkt 
*  dnrin/T  the  four  ronrs  fmni  1683  to  1687.  tho  periwl  iu  which  the  Pririci/>ta  was  ix^ni- 
potwxi,  he  never  abandoned  his  chemical  experimeuts.'    Urewbti  r's  Life  of  Newton^  ml  i. 

S.  lis,  ToL  ii.  p.  M,  In  this  sdnixablo  and  completo  biography  an  «itii»  tbipHrii 
ovoted  to  Newton's  ohemical  and  alcheiuml  punuito.  At  one  timA  wt  find  him  pi««ia| 
orchards  ;  at  ;ui«iiht  r  corresponding  with  Tx>oke  on  lk)yle'8  process  for  *  mnlt^ilying  g^^^l 
Kvcry  one  u  iio  knows  anything  of  him  knows  how  laigeW  he  indulged  in  thcdogiou 
•peeolatioB  and  biblieal  criticbm.  In  fkct.  he  leeemblm  Beeon  is  Um  mvltiplidty  and 
(what  Baron  Liebig  would  deem)  the  trifling  charact<'r  of  hit  pim«iti»  IlMfe  if  soar- 
thing  Innphnble  in  the  attempt  to  »  t«tiiniif i-  Bacon's  influfiicf^  (^n  Newton  made  iij  ' 
philowipher  who  knows  nothing  of  the  one  and  next  to  nothing  of  the  otber.J 
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Cooke,  WhtatstAjne,  Talbot,  or  Sir.  my  name  was  the  cautso  that  I  had 

W.  Armstrong,  have  followed  the  the  greatest  difficnlij  to  render  Uie 

Baconian  inductive  firocess  when  fitst  of  tlieee  writings  aoeepAsble  in 

inventing  the  mechanical  loom, the  England.    The  second  is  about  to 

locomotive,  the  elect lic  telegraph,  be  published  by  Edmonstone  and 

photography  on   paper,  and   the  Doiil'-Ijis.  Kdlnburph.     In  spito  of 

breech-loader  guns.  his  exertions,  my  friend,  J.  Walton 

I  am  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  a  (thu  publisher  of  my  works  in  Lon- 

Hidory  of  the  Development  of  the  don),  did  not  snooeed  in  getting  my 

Jdeae  of  IwwtUion,  and  I  think  I  am  paper  on  Undudion  and  Deduetum 

able  to  show  that  the  soarce  of  such  admi  1 1  e  •  1  i  nto  Macmillan*s  Magaxine^ 

ideas  is  not  to  be  songht  for  in  which  had  once  given  a  place  to  my 

Bacon's  works.  studies  on  Baron,  so  that  it  was  a 

If  my  adversary  is  able  to  ]irove,  proof  of  uoui*a^  on  the  part  of  the 

with  arguments  founded  ou  facts,  more   independent   editor   of  the 

that  my,  or  Lasson's,  or  Sigwart's  6'omAi!WM(i^a«t'j*£;  when  he  consented 

views  on  Bacon  are  &lse,  I  am  ready  to  accept  it.  Ihave  since  been  told 

to  submit  to  any  penalty  in  order  that  the  readers  of  that  maj^ine 

to  win  back  the  lost  T^;iird  of  my  have  been  rather  gratefbl  to  hmifor 

Eni^'^li'^^i  tricndM.  this  favour.* 

1  wish  iny  adversaries  may  con-  Now,  were  1  asked  wlieiher  my 

sider  that  I  did  not  content  mj'self  ideas  about  Bacon  are  likely  or  not 

with  mere  negations,  but  that  1  to  produce  any  effect  in  England,  i 

have  striven  in  my  paper  On  Indue^  shonld  say  that  the  Englisn  are  a 

iUm  and  Deduction^  and  in  my  other  singular  people ;  all  I  know  of  them 

On  the   Development   of  Seienee  is  mai  they  arc  friends  of  Ught  and 

nmrnrrf   Xiilioiia   as  much    a<5  my  pure  air,  but  that  no  foreicrnor  is 

]Knvers  allowed,  to  replace  Bacon's  able  to  propliesy  what  Englishmen 

idea8  by  better  ones.    T  cannot  helj)  may  think  ab(»nt  a  certain  matter 

confessing  that  the  slurs  ami  upon  six  months  or  six  years  hence. 

■  [We  alMmId  be  wonj  to  dirtmb  farther  the  eclf-compliicency  of  Baron  Liebi^,  but  a 

sense  of  justice  leads  us  to  remark  that  there  was  no  ueceBhity  for  attributing  the 
Ti'if.'tion  of  his  pap*  r  1-y  thf  editor  of  Macmillan's  Mnpazinf  to  an  unworthy  compbancc 
with  uatioual  prejudice;  fur  it  rf'ully  coutaius  very  little  but  what  is  famUiar  to  culti- 
vated meo,  who  have  carefully  r*  ad  the  Kowm  Orgnnum  or  are  inodefatclj  Teracd  in  the 
recent  history  of  invention.  The  '  better  onca'  by  which  Bacon's  idra«5  aro  to  be  replaced 
have  been  nnconsciouslj  borrowed  at  second  or  third  baud  from  liacon  hinuiclfl] 
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T:HE  first  SATUIE  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

Tr/lnslatud  by  Theodoke  Martjx. 

TELL  me,  MBBoeiuu9|  if  j<m  can. 
How  comes  it,  that  no  mortal  man 

is  w  ith  his  lot  in  life  content, 
Whether  he  owes  it  to  the  bent 
Of  his  free  choice,  or  fortune's  whim 
And  why  is  there  such  chiirm  for  Iiim 
In  the  pursuit  Ids  neighbour  plies  r 
'  Oh  happy,  happy  merchants  ! '  cries 
The  soldier  crippltMl  with  the  banes 
Of  age,  and  many  hard  campaigns. 

*  A  soldier's  is  the  life  for  me !  * 

The  merchant  shouts,  whilst  on  the  sea 
His  argoaiea  sre  toBaing  far ; 

*  For,  mark  ye,  cornea  &e  tug  of  war. 
Host  grapples  host,  and  in  a  breath 
*Tis  glorious  victory  or  death  ! ' 

The  lawyer  deems  the  fiinner  blest. 
When  roused  at  oock*crow  from  his  rest 
By  clients — those  prodigious  bores- 
Thundering  ri^veUlc  on  his  doors  : 
WTiilst  he,  by  biisiTiess  d nigged  to  town 
From  fanny  field  and  breezy  down, 
r       Vows  happiness  is  only  theirs, 

Who  dwell  in  crowded  streets  and  squares. 

The  cases  of  this  kind  we  see. 

So  mnltitadinoas  they  be, 

Wonld  tire  e'en  Fabina'  aeli^  that  ibnnt 

Of  endlesa  babble,  to  recount. 

But  to  my  point  at  once  1*11  come, 

Lest  yon  should  think  me  wearisome. 

Suppose  some  god  to  say,  *  For  yon 
What  you're  so  eager  for  I'll  do. 
Be  yon  a  merclKint,  man  of  war! 
You,  iarnier,  get  ye  to  tlir-  hnr  ' 
Change  places  !    To  your  clients  you, 
You  to  your  fields  !    What's  here  to  do  ? 
Not  stir  ?    'Tis  yours,  and  yet  you  scorn 
The  bliss  yon  pined  for  night  and  morn.' 
Heavena !   Were  it  not  most  fitting,  now, 
That  JoTO  at  this  should  fnme,  and  tow. 
He  never,  never  wonld  again 
Give  credence  to  the  prayers  of  men  r 

But  to  proceed,  and  not  to  seem 
To  skim  the  surface  of  my  theme, 
Jiiko  one  who  has  no  higher  views 

Than  with  qun?nt  fancies  to  amuse:  

Yet  wliy  slionld  ti  utli  not  be  impress'd 
Beneath  the  cover  oi  a  jest^ 
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As  teacliers,  gentlest  of  their  tribe. 
Their  pupils  now  and  then  will  bribo 

With  cakes  and  snp^ir-]t1nTiis  to  look 
With  favour  ou  tlu  ir  s])ciliiig-book  ? 
Still,  be  this  as  it  ma}^  let  us 
Treat  a  grave  subject  gravely — thus : 

The  man  who  turns  from  day  to  day 
With  weary  plough  the  stubhorn  day. 
Yon  Yininer — ^an  exceeding  knave. 
The  soldier,  sailors  rashly  brave, 
Who  sweep  the  scfiM  from  pole  to  pole^ 
All,  to  a  man,  jirotcst  their  solo 
Incentive  thus  to  toil  and  sweat 
Is  a  bare  competence  to  get, 
On  which  to  some  calm  nook  they  may 
Retire,  and  cb*eam  their  age  away. 
Just  as  the  tiny  ant  -for  this 
Their  favourite  illustration  is — 
Wliuto  er  it  can  away  will  swec]). 
And  add  to  its  still  growing  heap, 
Sagacious  duly  to  foresee. 
And  cater  for  the  time  to  be. 
Triif  sage,  for  when  Aquartas  drear 
Enshi'ouds  in  gloom  the  inverted  year, 
She  keeps  her  nest,  and  on  the  Imard 
Subsists,  her  prudent  cui*o  has  storetl  ; 
Whilst  you  nor  summer's  fervent  heat 
From  the  pursuit  of  wealth  can  beat, 
Nor  winter,  fire,  nor  sword,  nor  wrack — 
Notliing  can  daunt,  or  hold  you  back, 
As  long  as  lives  the  creature,  who 
Can  brajr  he's  wealthier  than  you. 
Where  is  the  pleasure,  pray  unfold, 
Of  hiiryin.i;  your  hca]is  of  fjold 
And  silver  in  some  d.ukliug  hole, 
With  trepidation  in  your  soul  ? 
Diminish  them,  you  say,  and  down 
They'll  dwindle  to  a  paltry  crown. 
But  say  you  don't,  what  beauty  lies 
In  heaps,  however  hnj?e  their  size? 
Suppose  your  ijiviuaries  contain 
Measures  ten  thousandfold  of  gt-uLji, 
Your  stomach  will  not,  when  you  dine. 
Hold  one  iota  more  than  mine. 
Like  the  poor  slave,  that  hears  the  sack 
Of  loaves  upon  his  achinj?  back. 
You'll  fxet  no  more,  no,  not  one  jut, 
Than  does  liis  mate,  who  carries  nought. 
Or  say,  what  boots  it  to  the  man. 
Who  lives  within  boon  Nature's  plan, 
Whether  ho  drive  his  ploughshare  o*6r 
A  thousand  acres  or  hve  score  ? 
But  then,  you  urcit?,  the  joy  is  deep 
Of  taking  from  a  bulky  heap. 
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Still,  if  we're  free  to  piVk  out  all 
Onr  rioeds  require  from  niif  t lint's  small, 
AVliat  betlvr  with  your  barns  are  you. 
Than  we  with  our  poor  sack  or  two  r 
Let  us  imagine,  you  detriro 
Sonid  water,  and  no  more  reqnire 
Than  might  be  in  a  jar  ia*en  np. 
Or  even,  shall  we  say,  a  cup ; 

*  I  will  not  tonrli  this  trickling  spring. 
But  from  yon  rolling  river  bring 
What  store  I  want,'  you  proudly  cry. 
Well,  be  it  so  I    But  by  and 

Those  who  stall  strive  and  strain,  like  you, 
For  something  more  than  IB  their  due, 
By  surly  AuHtliis  will  be 
Swept  with  its  banks  \vio  the  sea; 
Whilst  he,  wlin  of  no  plenty  thinks, 
Tiuin  for  his  wants  sutfices,  drinks 
His  water  undefiled  with  mud, 
Nor  sinks  nnpitied  in  the  flood. 

But  most  men,  blinded  and  controlled 
By  the  delusive  lust  of  gold, 
Say  that  tliev  never  can  obtain 
EnoMf^li  :  lu'cause  u  maTi,  thev'ro  fain 
To  think,  is  prized,  and  prized  alone 
For  just  so  much  as  he  may  own. 
What's  to  be  done  with  fools  like  these? 
Let  them  be  wretehed,  if  they  please ! 
They  have  their  comfiirtB,  it  appears, 
Like  that  rich  knave,  wbo  tn«>t  the  jeers 
Of  the  Atlicnian  mob  with  this: 

*  The  pooplo  hoot  at  m«>,  and  hiss. 
But  I  at  home  applaud  myself, 
When  in  my  chest  I  view  my  pelf.* 

See  Tantalus,  parcVd  sinner,  gasp 
To  (-at<-h  the  str(>am  that  slips  his  gTBSp ! 
Nay,  smile  not  !  clian^-o  the  name,  of  JOU 
The  storv  will  bo  (juite  as  true. 
With  ])antin<j  V)roath  and  sloopless  eye. 
Upon  your  hoarded  bags  you  lie. 
And  can  no  more  tiieir  stores  abridge, 
Than  if  to  touch  were  sacrilege, 
IV  t  gaze  and  gloat  on  them,  as  though 
They  were  mere  pictures.    Would  yon  know, 
What  money  can  avail,  and  what 
The  uses  may  from  it  bo  t^ot  ? 
Buy  bread,  some  herbs,  a  thisk  of  wine, 
To  these  add  whatsoe'er,  in  6ne, 
Our  hmnan  nature,  if  denied. 
Feels  pinch*d  for  and  nnsatiiiled. 
That's  common  sense.    But,  day  and  night, 
To  watch  and  ward,  half  dead  with  fright^ 
To  live  in  dread  of  thieves  and  fire, 
Nay,  let  your  very  servants  tire 
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Your  soul  with  ])anic,  lest  they  strip 
Your  houne,  rnrH  ofive  yourself  the  slip, 
If  these  the  joys  that  riches  give. 
Heaven  keep  me  beggarM  while  I  live  ! 

But  if,  you  say,  you  catch  a  cold, 
Or  any  other  illness  hold 
Yon  fiuBt  in  bed,  jon  can  provide 
Some  one  to  sit  bj-  your  bedside, 
To  nnrae  and  tend  yon,  and  beseech 
Tlie  doctor  with  caressing  speech, 
To  cure  your  ailments,  and  restore  yon 
To  kith  and  kindred,  that  adore  yon. 
'Tis  nil  dohisinn  !    Neither  wife 
Nmv  soil  pmy  heaven  to  spare  your  life: 
.Kc'Lgiibours,  no(|naiiifiiiu'e,  boy  and  girl, 
All,  all  det-est  you  foi-  a  eliiirl. 
And  eaii  you  woihU  i\  vou  who  deem 
Men*  wealth  above  ail  things  supreme, 
If  Hone  vonchaafe  that  loving  thought, 
Por  which  yonr  life  has  never  wrought  ? 
Ko !   In  the  chariot-race  to  train 
A  jackass  to  obey  the  rein 
Were  jnst  as  hopeless,  as  to  win 
Or  keep  the  fond  regards  of  kin. 
Though  linked  by  nature's  ties,  or  friend, 
Without  some  labour  to  that  end. 

Then  let  this  lust  of  hoarding  cease  ; 
And,  if  yonr  riches  shall  increase, 
Stand  less  m  dread  of  being  poor. 
And,  having  managed  to  secure 
All  that  was  onco  your  aim,  begin 
To  round  your  term  of  toiling  in  ; 
STor  act  like  that  Umidins,  yrno 
(Brief  is  the  tale)  was  snch  a  screw, 
Although  so  rich,  he  did  not  connt 
Tits  wealth,  bnt  measnred  its  amount. 
That  any  slave  went  better  dress'd, 
And  to  the  last  he  was  possess'd 
By  dread  that  ho  should  die  of  sheer 
Starvation.    Well,  the  sequel  hear  ^ 
His  housekeeper,  tried  past  all  bearing, 
With  more  than  Clytemnestra's  daring 
Resolved  to  cure  liim  of  his  ])ain. 
So  cleft  him  with  an  axe  in  twain, 

'What  is  the  counsel,  then,  you  give  ? 
That  I  like  Meenins  ahoiild  live, 
Or  Komentanns  P'    Are  yon  mad  ? 
Extremes  in  either  way  are  bad. 
When  I  dissuade  you  from  the  vice  \ 
Of  grasping,  sordid  avarice, 
I  do  not  counsel  you  to  be 
A  spendthrift  and  a  debauchee. 
A  line  there  is,  not  liard  to  draw, 
Twixt  Tanais  and  the  sire-in-law  J 
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Of  yonii^  VuieUiiis.   Yes,  ihere  is 
A  mean  in  all  snch  things  as  thia ; 
Certain  fix'd  bonnda,  wmch  either  wbj 
Overstep,  and  you  mnat  go  asiniur. 

And  'so  this  brings  me  round  again 
To  what  I  started  from,  that  men 
Arc  like  the  miser  all  in  this  : 
They  ever  think  tlieir  state  amisSi 
And  only  those  m^n  happy,  who 
A  different  career  pursue  ; 
Pine,  if  their  noig-hbour^s  Rhe-»,^oat  bears 
All  ampler  store  of  milk  than  theirs  j 
Ne*er  iliink  how  many  myriads  are 
StiU  poorer  tlum  themselTea  by  far, 
And  with  nnceaaing  effort  labour 
To  get  a  point  beyond  their  neighbonr. 
So  ooea  Bome  wight^  mora  rich  than  theryr 
For  ever  bar  their  onward  way ; 
Joat  aa,  when  launched  in  full  career, 
On,  onwards  strains  the  charioteer 
To  outstrip  the  steeds  that  head  pace. 
And  scorns  the  laggards  in  the  i*ace. 
And  thus  it  liappens,  that  we  can 
So  rarely  light  upon  a  man. 
Who  may,  with  perfect  truth  confess,  ' 
His  life  was  one  of  happiness ; 
And,  when  ita  destined  term  ia  spent, 
Can  from  its  way  retire  content, 
And  like  a  well  repleniah'd  gneat. 

But  now  I've  prosed  enough ;  and  leet 
You  think  T  have  purloined  the  olio. 
That  crams  Crispinus's  portfolio, 
That  pink  of  pedants  most  absnrd, 
1  will  not  add  one  other  word. 
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THE  NEW  CONFESSIONAL. 

^l\UE  boldness  with  which  the  en-  sionists  and  tidiaphorists  are  en- 

\_    tire  system  of  the  Confessional  pfip^ed  in  *  calculatins;^  an  Interim  for 

hii8  been   reintroduced    into   the  the  meridian  of  En<i;land,'  it  seems 

Kiijrlish  Church,  and  the  apathy  not  inopportune  to  bay  a  few  words 

with  which  Its  members  have  looked  on  a  subject  whose  manifold  and 

en  wliile  this  once  dreaded  image  complex  elements  bring*  it  into  the 

iias  been,  so  to  speak,  unveiled  by  region  of  '  social  science '  as  well  as 

its  chief  Yotary ,  are  assnxedly  among  of  religious  controversy, 
tike  most  sn^^cstive  and  remarkabto      No  qnestion,  it  may  be  affirmed, 

of  ihose  religioos  phenomena  which  is  more  trnly  a  snlgect  of  general 

the  Ustoriaa  of  a  future  age  will  interest ;  none  is  more  |)enetratin^ 

luive  to  solve.    Scarcely  two  cen-  in  its  influence  on  the  entire  social 

imies  have  passed  away  since  an  system  than  that  of  the  confessional 

eminent  divine  (then  Archdeacon  of  — that  *  camificina  conscientiarum,' 

Middlesex)  contributed  to  that  p  rcat  as  our  ancestors  were  not  afi-aid  to 

rAllfction   of  C(>Titro\  ersial    tracts  call  it — with  all  its  terrible  forma 

wlilcli  ushered  in  the  Revolution  of  of  interrogatory  for  probing  and 

16^8,  and  to  which  Macaulayasiiigns  rankling  wounds  which  it  not  un- 

so  hiirh  a  rank  in  the  literature  of  frequently  reopens  and  even  inflicts, 

the  age,  a  masterly  refutation  of  and  the  no  less  perilous  lemedies 

snncidar  confession  as  practised  in  with  which  it  ^hesJs  them  lightly' — 

the  Cbnrch  of  Borne.   Contrasting  some  of  the  great  Roman  doctors 

W  coarse  with  that  of  the  Chnroh  even  declaring  that  'the  priest  ou^ht 

of  Kngland  at  this  pointy  he  oh-  to  absolve  a  man  npon  his  savmg 

aerres:  that  he  detests  his  sin,  thongh  at 

4         r.1     1  rr-   1   J  •  1  the  same  time  the  confessor  doth 

Asforthe  Church  of  England  in  partjctilar,        ^  ,   i-       xi    .  1     i  li       10  tir 

though  she  h«th  no  tmSinttB  for  moimt«-  "^t  believe  that  he  doth  so.  ^  We 

Unk  medicines,  as  observing;  them  to  l»e  shall  not   therefore  trespass  upon 

Kldom  8ucce}*8fui,  yet  she  i?  TK>t  wantiiij^Ma  the  domain  of   divinity  (  even  in 

ker  care  and  compassion  to  the  souIh  of  literature  a  '  i)eculiar  jurisdiction ') 
fe  eder  her  guidance.          .  Indefd        ^  ,  ,.ndeavoi,r  to  put  the  reader 

Bht?  hath  not  B«!t  np  a  confessors  chair  in  .  n      r      n    1.      x.'  ^ 

fT'-7pari!^h.  nor  much  les«  placfil  tlH.  y.ri-st  m  pussessiun       a  tew  I  acts  which 

ifltheBcal  ot  Uod  Almighty,  as  tuiukiug  it  will  enable  liiiu  lu  ionn  a  more  ac- 

>tf<»,  tt  least  in  ordinary  cases,  to  remit  curate  judgment  on  the  extravagant 

are  now  forced  npon 

^nd  to  thr.  puv.bc  mmistrv  th.r.of.  for  a        attention.   Fortunatelv  l^ere  is 

ftsoluuon  01  conscience,  than  to  the  secret         »«i«m"«wj*.    ^v»vuumvy  » 

•»«fe«f  aprieet  in  a  comer,  and  adrieea  SOmeUung  m   the   EngllSll.  mmd 

i^em  nther  to  otMenre  what  God  himself  vhich  natorally  and  almost  neces- 

'Wl&riH;  ,,f  (j^c  nature  and  fruilt  of  sin,  the  sarilyrovolts  against  all  exaggerated 

jjg^utioDs  or  abatm^vnts  of  it  .avX  the  pretensions  of  this  kimL  When 

•■nM  ana  conditions  ot  pardon,  tiiaii  what         1     1  •  j 

•pMrtpwnooncefc*  ^^^^  ^^^^^  "P""" 

are  apt  to  *  reduce  tliem  to  tlicir 

How  Ion it  will  he  permitted  us  simplest  terms,'  in  tlie  manner  in 

^  draw  this  contrast,  unless  tbe  which  that  'inij  ninus  ^^entlemau, 

great  body  of  the  laity  assist  us  to  Mr.  Andrew  Marvel   broujudit  down 

preserve  it,  appears  at  the  present  irt  a  pi*actical  issue  the  claims  of 

BWtoent  a  very  doubitui  tpicbtiou.  the  Niceiie  fathers  to  a  direct  in- 

^^e,  however,  the  modem  fa-  spiration:  *If  so  many  of  themi 

'  Axdideacou  Goodman,  0/ Auricular  Confetsiou  (16S4),  p.  4. 
*  Bauny,  Eaeobar  und  Suartz^  ap.  Qoodmaa,  p,  43. 
'OU  I JXV.»H0.  C0CCXLVII1.  M  M 
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when  they  got  togt  tlu  r,  aeted  hke 
rational  men,  'twas  enough  in  all 
reason,  and  as  mndi  as  conH  be 
eaqiected/^  Let  ns  then  first  glance 
mi  the  histosy  and  claims  of  aori* 
enlar  confession,  and  then  at  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  it  proposes  to  us — 
a  sacerdotal  absolution.  Upon  the 
8criptur-<ii  claims  of  the  coui'cssionai 
we  need  dwell  but  for  a  moment. 
The  fiunons  passage  of  St.  James 
has  been  absolutely  invalidated  for 
soch  a  purpose  by  abnost  every  in^ 

tcrprctor  of  Ipnrninir,  n^id  by  none 
more  compiettily  thau  by  the  great 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  who  liere  at  leant 
Imlernises  with  hisadversary  Luther. 
The  confession  here  spoken  €i  is, 
as  he  affirms,  merely  mntoal  and 
genetalwithaTiewto  mutual  prayer 
and  intercession,  and  not  priestly  or 
sacramental.     In  like  mannpr,  the 
<^iarge  '  Cro  show  yourselves  to  the 
priests,'  has  been  restrained  to  our 
Lord  himself,  as  the  only  antitype 
of  the  LeviticMtl  ponesthood,  by  erery 
honest  interpreter  hom  the  days  of 
St.  Ambrose  to  those  of  Bede.  Of 
the  conimiKSTon  piven  by  our  Lord 
to  the  apostles  after  the  resurrection 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.    What,  then,  is  the  pro- 
per origin  of  aorionlar  or  private 
confession  which,  though  compara* 
tively  unknown    in   the  Eastern 
Ohnrch,  developed  itself  so  cjarly 
and  vigorously  in  the  west  ?  The 
good  and  learned  Bcatus  Rhenanus, 
who  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing links  between  ante-Tridentine 
Romanism  and  early  Protestantism^ 
tells  us  that  the  question  greatly 
puzzled  him  until  he  found  a  g-lcam 
of  light  in  the  works  of  Theodulftis, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  flouiit.iied 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.    '  In 
{he  first  plsoe^'  writes  that  eminent 
ritoalist^  *we  ought  to  confess  to 


God  and  then  to  the  priest ;  bocaus* 
the  confession  which  is  made  to  the 
priest  gives  ns  this  kind  of  assistsnoe 
that  by  means  of  his  godly  ooodkI 
we  may  remove  the  stain  of  our  sins 
by  the  salutaiy  observations  of  r8> 
pentance  or  by  mutual  prayer.'- 
Tn  agreement  with  which  are  tlio 
well  known  words  of  oui"  own  Ardi- 
bishop  Theodore:  'The  oonfessios 
which  is  made  to  Gbd  akne  purges 
sins,  while  that  to  the  priest  tells  sa 
how  they  may  be  poxi^Dd.' 

Now  here  we  have  the  confessIonaJ 
in  its  simjilt  st  nnd  most  innocent 
form— a  mere  eoiiHuhiitive  tribtmul, 
if  it  can  be  even  called  as  muoh. 
The  object  it  proposes  eeems  ratbor 
to  obtiun  the  advice  and  directios 
of  the  only  goides  who  were  ihes 
enabled  to  give  them  than  to  pro- 
cure nn  absolution  on  sncli  tenns  as 
the  power  of  the  priesiiu  H  d  migiil 
be  able  to  exact.    It  ^vus  a  volufl* 
tary  act,  engaged  in  not  periedissllf 
or  perfnhotonly,  bat  as  occasion 
rendSfod  it  desnrabki.  This  stage  is 
the  more  interesting  to  us  of  th® 
Chui-ch  of  England  inasmiK^h  as  it 
exactly  represents  the  statu  t*>  which 
our  reformers  brought  back  theprWK 
tice,  viz.,  a  simplo  consultation  wftk 
a  godly  man  (either  foy  or  cler|6» 
for  our  Homily  on  Repentance  dis- 
tinctly includes  the  former)  iu  order 
to  onr  direction  and  improveui^'ut 
under  special  circumstances  and  ui 
special  difficulties.*    But  the  con- 
sultative  office  was  too  likely, 
days  when  personal  rights  were  ha* 
defined  and  a  shadowy  theociw^ 
overhnng  every  civil  power,  to  pa«« 
into  an  autliontative  one;  and  whid- 
ever  acquires  a  positive  authonty 
soon  nssnnies  a  judicial  form.     ^  , 

This,  us  the  great  Bishop  BiDJ'* 
shows  as,  was  the  oonrse  ef  ^ 
Boman  Sao  in  its  appellate  jurisv 


,  '  Short  Historical  Essay  on  i/rteds, 

*  Beatoi  Rhenaniw  indieatM  the  igmoranet  of  the  Iritj  as  th«  only  ground  of  tht^^"' 
oompetence  in  this  matter,  in  the  words,  •  Videa  igitur  necessarium  fuisst-  sacerdotts  oti 
constlio  quntenufl  institutis  pcrnitenda  Iqgibiis  finet  aatis»  {se  IsicM  non  perinde  cogn^i^ 
€rant.' — In  TertHll.  tU  PamU. 
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ikm.  iVom  being  a  mm  oomsnlia-  those  who  affinaed  that  *  ihe  piieel 

tive  tribimal,  to  which  reoonree  was  ought  not  to  mtenogate  the '  pem- 

^^pereihe  hb  ohieaa  di  qnella  teal'   The  daiigen  of  lihis  itttono^ 

cittiiara  incontrastabUmento  uk  gatorj  were,  however^  even  then  so 

rispett&btle^'  it  became  at  ket  a  apparent  that  St.  Raymund  himself 


court  of  appellate  jurisdiction;  a  observes:* — ^'I  advise ihat  in*  inters 

laudable  deference  became  the  foiin-  rogations  you  should  nof  descend  to 

dation  of  nn  established  right,  and  special  siiis()rspp<  i;i!  circnm«^tRnrps ; 

thf  spiritual  claim  passed  imper-  since  many  ])t  r(  Liance,  aft*  r  many 

ce{»ubl\' into  the  temporal.    In  the  such  interrogations,  have  fallen  who 

csiM  ot"  the  confessional,  thijj  was  >vould  nut  have  thought  of  such 

greatly  assisted  by  the  numberless  things  other¥»'ise.'* 

penitential  canons,  which  formed  a  When  the  danger  was  more  fully 

ragalaroode  of  Hioial  and  cfiminal  dereloped,  after  the  Befonnatiiont 

kr,  ssid  i^ch  were  drawn  up  at  a  we  find  that  the  Conneil  of  Trent 

piskid  .  whevk  pnblio  penanoeawere  itself  and  St.  Charles  BorromiBO 

tlill  the.piactice  of  the  Ohnich;  anxiously  caution  tiie  eonfessors  of 

end  when  the  civil '  and  religious  their  Church  against  the  danger.of 

au^iorities  earned  on  a  kind  of  anggesting  to  their  penitemto  the 

mixed  jurisdiction.    What  could  be  very  sins  they  are  eager  to  guard 

r:\sierormorenftturnl  thnn  to  trans-  fhem  against.    Of  the  state  of  the 

tcr  this  ceady-made  code  from  the  confessional  in  its  full  development, 

pabhc  tribunals  of  the  Church  to  Bentus  Rhenanus  gives  us  a  most 

tluR  ])ri\ :aL;  coart,  ktjeping  ibr  the  interesting  account  in  liis  admirable 

Papal  Lh.tir  it.suif  that  goodly  cata-  comrnuutiiry  on  Tertullian.  He  wius 


^ue  of  '  reserved  caties/  which,  able  in  this  instance  to  recall  the 

eita  <to  liie  most  sicilM  eonfessois  ezperienoe  of  a  still  nior9  remaTk* 

in:  ifixrindden  gfonnd  ?  Bat  as  a  ahle  foreronnev  of  ihe  Befonna<aon» 

wwwwnjiry  ^conseqaeiioe,  'With  the  John  Qeiler  of  Kejsersburg,  who 

jsdldal.decBeeB the judicialproeess  fiom the Ckrthniians  and  ^E^uncis- 

mstrha  hiteodnoed  also.   Hjow  osn  cans  he  was  oonstantly  visiting^ 

confessor  prescribe  the  remedy  had  heard  more  of  the  tenorS'  of 

nnless  he  knows  the  disease  ?  How  the  system  than  most  others  in  that 

can  the  patient  be  experted  to  tell  earlier  day.    Amonrr  the  acqnain- 

htm  the  symptoms  unless  he  liave  tances  he  thus  formed  was  that  of  a 

tlie  power  of  interrogating  him,  or  pious  Carthusian,  who,  through  the 

kiioif  the  depth  and  direction  of  the  inevitable  imperfections  which  he 

'Wound  unless  lie  careftilly  probe  it  ?  discovered  in  the  most  elaboraite 

By  means  of  this  false  analogy  be-  and  exquisite  methods  by  which 

tWMni  bodily  and  mental  disease,  4hia  mental  torture  could  bo  applied, 

^dd^rlf  jtewn  ooi  hj  the  Boman  begsa  to  despair  of  the  salndaoa  of 

^mss  in-ail  Ito  minnteat  featnies,  any  one^  and  meditated  snioide  hj 

tlie  noit  ternhle  of  the  engines  of  -slarfaition — ^^apooarteresm'  sogiia- 

^oonfimonal-^the  right  of  inter-  bat* — the  ^only  method,  it  may  be 

rogation-^^was  introduced  so  steal-  presumed,  ooasistoat  with  monastie 

thily  and  so  triumphantly,  that  we  discipline/  No  wonder  that  the 

^hnost  wonder  to  hear  that  as  late  good  Qeiler  wrote  a  book  upon  what 

^  the  time  of  St    Kaymund  de  ho,  not   inappropriately,  calls  the 

Pennaforti,  tlic  great  mtroducer  of  '' Uf  irlUireli- — the  mnrhfts  avi/cftslcrnis, 

tl»€  inquisition  (1200),  tliere  werr  as  Rhenanus  phmsos  it."*    Yet  this 

^  RaymoiMii  de  Pennaforti,  HummOt  L  iii.  tit.  uir. 
s  Id.  ibid* 

*  BL  Bhon.  A  TtriuU,  de  FgnU.  £1  Enoni,  1550^  p.  471. 
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is  the  syBtem  which,  in  all  its  moet  more  agreeable  to  Holy  Scriptare 

recent  improvementfi,  with  all  the  tlian  any  oilier/^ 

aocessioiiK  it  has  received  since  we      We  woald  ask  the  reader  to  con- 
parted  with  it  at  tlio  RcformatioTi,  ceive  some  great  public  tribnual 
if?    now  being    introduced  again  snddenly  convcrtrd  into  a  private 
among  us  ;  this  is  the  *  domestic  and  secret  one — the  entire  pemttn- 
institution  *  which  is  now  being  tial  code  of  the  Church  entrusted  to 
brought  into  our  Church  with  all  private  and  irresponsible  hands— a 
its  most  revolting  features  in  front,  power  of  examination  by  interrogi*- 
and,  strange  to  saj,  we  look  on  tory,  which  not  even  the  pnUic 
witik  indifference,  and  itoost  com*  tribiinalB  of  the  ChnrcH  ewdnd 
placency,  as  if  we  were  merely  sur-  in  its  penitential  proceaSy  asaigiied 
veying  a  medicBYal  cnrioait/.   Yet  to  the  caprice  of  an  indiyiduil— 
it  cannot  he  denied  that  onr  fbre-  and  he  will  he  able  better  to  esti* 
ibthers  were  as  anxious  to  guard  us  mate  the  dangers  which  threaten 
against  this  danger  as  they  were  to  us  again  from  that  mysterious  tri- 
protect  us  against  any  of  thecorrup-  bunal  which  is  all  but  inan^irattxf 
tions  of  tlie  Roman  system.  The  Ho-  in  the  very  midst  of  us.    There  are 
mily  on  Repentance,  which  receives  a  many  circumstances   both  in  its 
solemn  ratification  in  our  very  Arti-  historv'  and  practice  which  minh 
cles,  declares  that  'auricular  con-  be  dwelt  upon  with  some  ad  vaiiUt't, 
fession  hath  not    his  warrant  of  but  there  is  one  which  has  been  a> 
God's  word.'    And  the  mind  of  our  prominently  brought  forward 
Church  appears  no  less  ctearly  in  the  adTOcates  of  the  system  thai  it 
the  Commination  Service,  where  is  an  imperatiTe  duty  to  confrDst 
she  expresses  a  wish  that  public  them  at  this  point.   This  relsAea  to 
penances  fornotorions  sins  could  be  those  sins  against  the  parity  of  ike 
reintroduced;    *  instead  whereof  Christian  life  and  conversation  rf 
(she  adds)  '  it  is  thought  good ' —  which  the  teaching  of  the  Chnrch 
not  to  remit  yon  to  the  confession  was  and  ought  ever  to  be,  'Bat 
of  them  to  your  proper  prit  sf  s.  but  fornication    and  all  uncleanness: 
*  to  rotid   in  you  the  general  sen-  let  it  not  once  he  iiaraod  ammyj  p^- 
t(  Hf  *;s  of  God  s  cursing  against  im-  (Eph.  v.  3.)     The  pnicticc  and 
penitent  sinners.'    Here  is  a  dis-  very  principle  of  the  confessional  i3 
tinct   proof    that   she   considered  on  the  other  hand  to  bring  sadi 
auriculur  confession  to  be  entirely  i<ms  into  the  highest  rehef.  Kcw 
abrogated,  and  had  nothing  to  offer  the  ancient  fethm,  and  more 
in  lien  of  it  hut  a  seneral  peniten-  peoially  the  early  ascetioSi 
tial  office,  which,  where  the  confes*  more  deeply  than  any  penetnm 
aional  is  established,  wonid  he  alto-  into  the  recesses  of  the  himiB 
gether  a  superfluity.    *  The  primi-  heart  and  nnravelled  its  many  en- 
tive    Christians,'   as   Archbishop  tanglements,  arrived  at  thr 
Wake  assures  ns,  'practised  no  conclusion  (which  St.  Paul  setni? 
other  penance  than  that  of  public  to  imply  wherever  be  imposes  thii 
discipline.     For  private  faults,'  he  sacred  silenre)  that  in  certain  ca^ 
adds,  '  tliey  exhorted  tlieir  penitents  the  very  thought  and  recollection 
to  confess  them  to  God,  and  unless  of  sin  might  become  anew  a  fot^ 
some  particular  circumstances  re-  jieccafi^  and  that  the  nicro  givii^ 
quired  the  communication  of  them  to  the  wandering  and  evsM**^ 
to  the  priest,  plainly  signiiied  that  thought  of  sin  '  a  local  habitiM 
that  ccmfession  was  not  only  in  and  a  name '  might  tom  it  iato 
itself  sufficient^  bnt  in  effect  was  fnel  of  sin»  and  give  Bolidi<7  ^ 

>  EjeposiHan  qftke  Voctrmt  itf  tie  (^ttrek  qf  Eiigtand  (against  B(nsttet\  p>  4'' 
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eonsistencj  to  what  else  might  pass 
awaj  Uke  any  other  morbid  symp- 
torn,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  ezifl« 
tcnce  behind.  When  the  &moas 
John  Cassian,  the  pnpil  and  friend 
of  St.  Chrysostorn,  visited  tlie  mo- 
nasteries and  cells  of  Kgypt,  ho 
gathered  this  good  counsel  from 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  abbots 
of  that  day,  whose  simple  and  sen- 
sible doctrine  on  repentance  pre- 
sents the  most  singular  contrast  to 
the  scholastic  pnzzle,  wlurli  the 
sacrament  of  penance  wris  reduced 
to  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Gor- 
maiins  (who  accompanied  Cassiaa) 
Having  asked  the  abbot  'whether 
the  remembrance  of  past  sins  ought 
not  to  be  diligently  retraced/  he 
replied — 

This  ought  not  to  bo  done;  na^  eveu  if  it 
should  violently  intrude   itselt  it  ought 

to  be  instantly  expelled  For 

-when  you  rt-rall  those  thinp:^  wliioh  you 
have  committed  according  to  the  Prince  of 
tiiia  world,  whetiier  throngh  ignorance  or 
lust — even  though  I  grant  you  that  in  this 
rpcollpction  no  satisfaction  {ohltctatio)  might 
insinuate  itself — assuredly  even  the  mere 
contagion  of  the  old  impimty  muittttid  to 
corrupt  the  mliid  \>\  its  r;iiikiif»««and  to  ex- 
elude  the  spiritual  odoTir  of  virtues,  that  is 
to  say  the  tweet  aavonr  of  good.  When, 
therefore,  the  recollection  of  fornu  r  vices 
strikes  tho  senso,  we  ought  to  start  away 
from  it  as  an  Uoui-st  au^l  gruvu  man  wuuld 
shrink  from  an  immodest  woman's  presence 

nnd  convorsation  For  it  <»ffr'n 

happens  that  when  an^  one  of  the  iuex- 
perieneed  retraces  in  his  memory  his  own 
falls  and  those  of  otht^rs  with  a  sentiment 
of  eompnnetion,  ho  is  himself  smitten  \>y  a 
pleasurable  assent  to  this  most  Mubllu 
tenptatioD,  and  a  heginning  entered  upon 
with  an  appearance  nf  pioty,  closes  with  an 
impure  antl  ii^urious  end.  '  For  there  arc 
ways  whidi  appear  right  unto  a  man,  but 
the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death.' 
Wherefore  we  ought  rather  to  endeavour  to 
provoke  ourselves  to  a  laudable  compunc- 
tion by  the  appetite  for  virtue  and  the  de- 
sire of  thr  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  by  the 
odious  recollections  of  vice. 

Thus  far  this  [rood  Abbot  of 
Paiicphysis,  who,  agreeably  with 
the  doctrine,  advises  those  who — 


blttdi  to  eonfoMi  their  sms  before  men*  to 
confess  them  with  earnest  supplication  to 
God,  in  order  that  by  that  giw»l  confession, 
*  My  stu  is  ever  before  me,  and  mine  ini- 
quity have  I  not  hid,*  they  may  be  able  to 
ailtl,  '  And  thou  hast  put  away  tin-  iniquity 
of  m^  sin,'  For  He  'absque  uUius  vere- 
cnndw  pablieadone  eurare  et  sine  impro- 
perio  peoeata  doaare  ocnumerit.*  * 

We  now  come  to  consider  iSio 
end  for  which  the  new  confessional 

system  is  proposed  to  us — the  abso- 
lution which  closes  this  melancholy 
task  of  wandering  through  paths 
of  sinful  thought  which,  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  forsake,  we  ought  at 
least  to  be  permitted,  if  not  even 
enjoined  to  forset.  Tlie  figures  of 
'binding  and  loosing,*  'remitting 
and  retaining,'  seem  ever  to  the 
Church  to  have  involved  the  same 
meaning.  '  Remissio  peccatorum 
solutio  est '  writes  St.  Augustine, 
who  continually  illustrates  the 
work  of  Christ  in  forgiving  sin,  and 
of  the  Church  in  relieving  the  peni- 
tent from  the  temporal  conse- 
quences of  sin,  by  the  case  of 
Lazarus — called  to  life  hy  Christ-— 
summoned  by  him  to  come  forth 
from  the  gmve — ^^et  having  one 
single  impediment  left,  which  those 
who  caused  it  were  commanded  to 
remove. 

Some  will  say  [he  asks  on  one  ocoanon], 

what  profits  the  Church  if  hf  thus  wmt  s 
forth  raised  to  life  by  the  Lord's  voice? 
What  benefit  doth  the  Church  give  to  the 
confessor — that  Church  to  wliiih  the  Lord 
said,  '  Whatever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven?*  Consider  tiie  case  of 
Lazarus.  Already  hf  lived  by  kia  coj^fesaion^ 
but  !)''  <liil  ui>t  walk  free,  impeded  as  ho 
waswnh  lK>nds.  What  then  doth  the  Church 
to  whom  it  was  said,  *  WbouMever  ve  loose 
shall  be  loosed,'  unless  it  be  that  the  Tyonl 
said  at  unce  to  his  disciples,  'Loosehimoud 
let  him  go? ** 

Elsewhere  he  applies  the  same 
doctrine  to  every  Christian,  show- 
ing how  we  may  all  be  said  to  bind 
and  loose  onr  brethren. 

You  liave  begun  [be  writes]  to  account  your 


'  CoMiani  Coilationai,  pp.  coll.  zx.  cc.  8,  9« 

*  Ai^nstin,  Jk  VMi$E9ang.  Matt.  xt.  Sacm.  66. 
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brother  a  publican  and  a  Mnner.    You  have  inverts    this  primitive    order,  for 

hound  km  on  earths  See  that  you  bind  him  jj^,^       f  j  ^     i  emi  ssion  of  sins  ai  ven 

justly,  ftr  jnst.ce  breaks  through  unji.st  ^      confession,  and  before  their 

bonds.    But  whpn  vou  hare  r*'provt\l  jiud  ^^'■^'^                   A         ^  , 

become  rcconcUcd  with  vour  brother  you  proper  WtifiQMtiOll.  .In  iml«r  tD 

A4i«r  looMrf  Asm  ifpoK  mwA  ;  and  irhen  jott  gain  the  atlnuniott  of  its  lii^her 

hare  looMd  him  upon  earth,  he  fhatt  be  pvetetlBioikS,  the   Boman  drarcil 

loosed  in  hearen.*  Complacently  adopted  iteelf  to  llie 

And  the  old  and  simple  doctrine  relaxed  naa^es  of  modem  socielj* 

of  absolution  conld  not  bo  better  A  very  conOttB  relic  of  the  more 

shadowed  forth.     Christ  calls  to  ancient  theory  of  absolatioa  st^- 

life,  frees,  absolves — but  the  single  'V'ived  even  in  tliat  Chnrch  in  the 

ini})edinient  which  the  Cliurch  is  absolutiou  uf  a  dead  body  for  the 

permitted  to  interpose  to  the  per-  ])nrj)()se  of  admitting  it  to  ChHstian 

iect  communion  and  enjoyment  of  burial,  of  which  Wurdtwein  give^ 

all  her  priviU^rres,  the  Churcli  her-  iis  an  instance  in  the  solemn  abso- 

self  is  coniiaaiidcd  to  remove, '  Loose  luti<in  of  the  corpse  of  a  ciinon  of 

him  and  let  him  go.' — Hence  Lord  Cologue  by  Bernardas  de  Beme, 

>fficial  of 


Bacon  takes  exception  against  onr  an   official   of  the 

l^eneral  form  of  absolntion,  *  hecanse  Another  more  oonspicnomi  caae 

it  hath  neither  penance  nor  ezoom-  the  absolution  of  the  dead  body  at 

munieation  precedent.     For  the  the  Emperor  Henry  by  a  brief  of 

Church  never  loondh  hut  where  ike  Pope  Urban  Y.   If  tliese  were  any 

Church  hath  bound.^    King  James,  more  than  removals  of  some  tern* 

whose  flatterers  at  tlie  HaniptoTi  poral  impediment,  they  would  ir.- 

Coiirt  Conference  (as  Bishop  Bar-  volve  an  invasion  by  the  *  fomm 

low  tells  us  j  *  were  fully  persuaded  militantis    ecclesia* '    as,  Cajetan 

that  bis   Majesty   spoke   by   the  calls  it,  of  the  *  forum  Jesu  Clmsn 

instinct  of  the  Spirit  of  (  Jod  ' — and  reunantis  in  ccelo.*    But  it  will  ho 

they    were     mostly     themselves  said,  the  charge  *  wbo8esoe\  er  sini,' 

bishopH — was  of  the  same  view.  &c.  is  so  introduced  into  the  Ordi- 

¥or  he  said, '  Where  iliere  precedes  nation  Services  of  onr  Cbmidt  ae 

not  either  ezcommnnication  or  to  indicate  the  collation  with  those 

penance,  there  needs  no  absoln-  wordsof  some  great  spiritual  power, 

tion.'  Let  us  examine  this  question  meie 

To  suppose  then  that  the  chnrch  closely. 

S absolving  her  members  freed  In  determining  the  tnte  meaning 

?m  from  their  sins  would  carry  tobeattached  to  the  words, 'Whose- 

with  it  the  suppfsltion  that  she  soever  sins,*  Ac,  addressed  to  the 

hfid  bound  them  with  tlieni  ;  while  recipient  of  priest's  orders  ;n  the 

the  view  that  she  merely  i^eiieves  Church  of  Euglaud,  we  ought  Hrst 

of  them  of  the  temporal  penalty  is  to  determine  the  meaning  oi  the 

in  perfect  agreement  with  the  ad-  woi-ds  as  originally  cmj>loyed  by 

mitted  truth  tliat  this  is  all  that  ouvLord;  and,  secondly,  the  qtiali- 

she  is  able  to  bind  npon  them,  ficaiions  which  thcj  wfMt  reoeife 

Accordingly,  absolution   in    the  in  their  later  applicuioiiy  when^  the 

ancient  Chnrdi  waa  simply  the  extraordinary  powers*  of  the  ape- 

reconciliation  of  the  penit^t  by  stoHc  order  having  passed  \vw^J% 

la)'ing  on  of  hands  after  the  com-  the  authority  of  the  Church  ehterea 

pjbtion  '  of    his    penance.     The  into  ordinary  and  regular  chaimeb,^ 

Boman  and  Anglo-Boman  usage  If  the  words  of  Christ  aie  ex- 


'  Serm.  8a,  in  verba, '  Si  poccaTerit  in  te  fratcr  tuus.' 

'  Stayoywhh  Cf>>h'f?rffrn(i(,ns,  p.  15,  (■<].  1689.  '  Summe  of  tJiC  Confcrcnrr  (1604).  p-  ^• 
*  Quemadmodum  Christus  potetttatem  habtiit  eupehorem  ApostoIicA,  ita  nee  Apoetoba 
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ai  I'nt  cl  critically,  and  in  connection 
with  the  co-ordinate  commission  to 
bind  and  loose  which  is  given  to 
St.  Pet  or  (Matt.  xvi.  ig),  we  must 
assip^  to  them  the  mcaiiuig  which 
would  have  been  nndonbtedly  given 
them  by  their  Jewish  hearers — ^these 
forms  of  speech  occurring  nowhere 
in  Scripture  but  in  these  places, 
and  in  the  Talmudical  and  ra))- 
binicnl  writings,  in  which  we  find 
iusLauces  of  them,  and  which  give 
us  the  only  kej  to  their  intoi-prc- 
tatton.  The 'binding*  and 'loosing' 
would  mean,  according  to  the  Jewish 
usage,  the  declaring  what  is  lawful 
or  unlawful  under  the  law  -the 
applinitioTi  of  '  the  key  of  know- 
ledge '  to  tlifi  written  law  of  God — 
the  declaration  of  the  extent  and 
the  limits  of  precept  and  rite  under 
the  Mosaic  code.  And  this,  ae  oon- 
femd  npon  the  apostles,  gave  them 
the  function  of  authoritiitivrly  de- 
■forTnining  all  those  intricate  ques- 
tions whicharose  out  of  tlie  relations 
between  the  old  and  new  dispen- 
sations, whose  solution  fills  so  lazge 
a  space  in  the  apostolic  epistlee. 
In  this  sense,  the  authority  to  bind 
or  to  loose  might,  as  has  been  ob- 
served by  a  learned  writer  already 
referred  to,  1)0  pam  phrased  thus — 
*  Ab  ore  ve8tn>,  authoritate,  et  defi- 
nitionibus,  pendebit  regula  licitorum 
ei  illidtomm/ 

In  the  seoond  passage,  while  the 
same  figure  is  preserved,  and  the 
words  *  bindinij '  and  *  loosinj:;' '  p^ive 
place  to  the  kindred  terms,  '  retain- 
ing '  and  '  remitting,'  several  points 
of  important  diiitinctiou  present 
themselves  in  the  context^  and  in 
^be  circumstances  under  which  the 
privilege  is  renewed.  First,  it  suc- 
ceeds that  insufilation  by  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  directly  conveyed 
to  the  first  followers  of  our  Lord, 
and  standii  in  the  closest  possible 
oomlnnatioB  with  that  power  of 


immediately  conferring  tho  Holy 
Spirit  which  was  afterwards  exer- 
cised by  the  apostles,  and  with  fhose 
mimculous  gifts  which  '  e<^n tinned 
the  word  with  signs  following ; ' 
and  were  the  appointed  token  of 
this  immediate  possession  of  the 
SpiritofGod.  There  can  tberefbca 
be  no  question  that  these  words 
(whatever  ordinary  powers  or  privi- 
leges they  transmit  to  the  Church 
in  later  ages)  conveyed  aUo  to  those 
who  were  immediately  addressed  in 
them  oertain  extraordinary  and 
special  powers  which  have  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  personal  privilege,  of 
which  the  canon  law  aflirms,  '  privi- 
legium  personale  personam  scqnitur, 
et  extinsruitur  cum  persona.'  That 
portion  of  the  jprivilege  which  de- 
pended on  conditions  which  cannot 
be  perpetuated  cannot  revive,  de» 
tached  as  it  is  from  its  results,  *  suis 
indicihns  nnthoritate  et  elTectu  vi- 
duata ;  '  as  has  been  tlio  case  in 
extreme  unction,  where  the  mira- 
culous result  having  ceased,  the 
Reformed  Ghurcfaes,  with  one  ocm* 
sent,  disused  the  rite  itself.  What 
then  remains,  and  what  does  our 
Church  assume  to  remain,  of  this 
privilege  when  she  adopts  those 
words  in  the  ordination  of  priests, 
and  in  the  form  of  absolutiou  in  the 
Visitation  Service  P 

Firsts  let  us  examine  the  oircum- 
stances  under  which  the  words  are 
introduced  in  the  former  case.  And 
h(^re  three  important  historical  facta 
occur  to  us  which  lead  on  to  a  very 
obvious  conclusion. 

1.  The  ancient  ritual  books  of  the 
Roman  and  Westem  Churches,  with 
scarcely  a  sinele  exception,  omit  the 
sentence,  *  Whosesoever  sins,'  &c., 
altogether.  A  few  service  books 
direct  the  singincr  of  tlu^  miliphony, 
'  Receive  ye  the  Holy  (thost,'  by 
the  clerg}'  assisting  j  while  a  very 
few  indeed,  and  uioae  of  a  lator 


aequantur  eorum  succeasores  ;  neqne  pun  vi  defluxire  ad  posttawi  primonmi  jura  et  priri- 
legis,  Qradatim  descenditur  tul  statam  fixum,  in  quo  tandem  requiMcere  oporte^  niti 
fOTMUi  xeviviflouit  ninwula.— Buxncfe,  Jk  Fide  et  Offiene  Gurieiianierum  (i7aS),  p.  193* 
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date,  insert  the  additional  words  as  the  Homilj  on  Repentance.  The 

we  have  them.    This  is  largely  former  tvltlb  thtia : 

shown  by  Martene.^  t  ♦  v         .  1.1 

*  ixi,       1.    xi_    J  "in*  come  to  me,  ort<>  o^nnc  other 

2.  Although  thm  words  are  cwet  aDd  lairned  pnVst.  tau^-ht  in  the  kw 
found  so  Beldom,  and  bo  late,  they  of  God,  and  conr.i<*  and  opra  his  sio  ud 

gave  occasion  to  some  of  the  school-  pricf  socn  tly,  thnt  he  may  nyv;v*«  such 

men  to  allege  their  necessity  to  the  gh^^^ly  counsel,  &c.,  that  his  conscieiKT 

perfection  of  the  office;  an.l  nUlumt^^h  "y^^JJ^e  rolwx^jndth;ito/i^as  a  minuia^ 

fn  *i    \\r    ^       -D-i.    1   *        1  i  i  of  God  and  0/ the  CkwrcA,  h9  mfLv  netttt 

all  the  Western  Ritualists  and  the  ©omfort  and  abaolutioii,  dfca 
great   Roman   divines  have  ever 

stremioiisly  denied  this  necessity,       We  note,  first,  that  the  wonls 

our  Chui  cli,  from  the  fear  of  muti-  *  minister  of  God's  word  '  are  sub- 

lating  an  office  upon  whose  intc-  stitated  for  'priest  taught  in  the 

grity  so  much  depended,  retained  law  of  God ' — a  change  which  is 

them  in  this  place.  not  withont  significance,  inasmnch 

3.  Bat  in  order  to  show  what  as  the  one  implies  rather  the  ap|di- 
meaning  she  assigned  to  them,  and  cation  of  what  the  homily  calls  *  the 
that  thoy  did  not  convey  (as  had  comfortable  salve  of  Grod's  word.' 
heen  asserted)  an  authority  to  confer  while  the  other  refers  to  the  oid 
a  sacramental  absolution  whose  laws  wlnVli  reo^nlated  the  confes- 
foundation  she  had  nbsolntciv  de-  sional  in  the  dav  when  it  was  st-'If 
stroyed  (Art.  xxv.),  she  added  in  use.  In  tlie  next  jjhiee,  the  in\i- 
these  words — *  And  be  thou  a  I'aith-  tation  in  the  former  pas^ge  extends 
ful  dispenser  of  tlie  word  of  God,  from  the  ordinary  and  appointed 
and  of  His  linlv  Sacraments  minister  to  any  other  lumister  of 
words  not  to  be  fuuiRlmtho  Roman  God's  word,  who,  inasmuch  as  he 
order,  nor,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  could  have  no  autJioritj  to  ahsohre 
goes,  in  any  pre*Beforniation  office  (on  the  ground  of  his  having  no 
•of  the  kind  whatever.  jurisdiction),  could  Only  be  Me  ta 

The  conclusion,  then,  seems  in-  apply  the  consolations  of  the  gospd 

^vitable  that  our  Church  designed  in  a  general  sense,  and  not  as  a 

to  use  these  words  wholly  in  a  dif-  penitential  priest.   At  this  point, 

ferrnt  sense  from  that  in  which  the  there  is  a  sincrular  contrast  in  the 

Roman  Church  uses  them  in  con-  words  of  tlv^  purlier  invitation;  f(T 

neriinn    with    her    sacmment   of  while  the  latter  one  reserves  •for 

peniince.    And  this,  if  it  is  not  suf-  w,-?  as  a  minister  of  God  '  tne  ribs*- 

ticieiitly  cleared  nj)  in  the    Invi-  Uition  promised  in  tiiis   (. tlit! 

tation  in  our  Communion  Service  other  assigns  to  any  godly  ininisier 

to  those  troubled  in  conscience,  is  the  work  of  absolution,  which  be- 

abundantly  cleared  np  in  the  Homily  comes  in  this  case  a  new  funetioo. 

on  Repentance,  whicti  forms  a  para-  bearing  no  resemblance  to  thst 

phrase  upon  it.   The  passage  in  which  the  laws  of  the  whole  Churdi 

the  former  case  stands  thus:  had  restricted  to  the  parish  priest 
Let  him  come  to  me,  or  to  eomo  othw  diV  ^Yhen  we  praceed  to  com- 

croot  and  loariiotl  minister  of  Goil  s  Wonl,  pare  both  these  documents  with  the 

and  open  his  ^n^'f,  thnt  hy  tho  miuif^try  of  subsequent  teaching  of  the  Homilv' 

God'8  Holy  Word,  he  may  receive  the  Utjio-  on  Repentance    (representing  re- 

fit  of  Absolution,  &e.  .  1  .  4i  5        -  .p^-, 

'  spectivcly  the  years    1 547,   1 5)2, 

Now,  tirst  ,  wo  will  compare  these  and  1562),  we  find  a  still  more  rt- 

words  with  the  corrcspondincr  invi-  markable  change.    For  this  iloi'ii* 

tation  of  the  comimiuiun  utlice  of  ment,  which  tbe  articles  of  1562 

*5+7>         then  with  the  words  of  expressly  authorise  as  a  good  and 

'  DtAntiquis  Eccl.  Kitibm,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.    ¥A.  liotomag.  1700. 
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wholesome  doctrine,  says  of  persons  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 

troubled  in  consciende  that  *  they  now  xemtrodnoed  into  oar  own — 

may  repair  to  their  learned  Gorato  for  the  absolution  would  rather  in 

or  pastor,  or  to  eotne  other  godly ^  this  case  be  from  the  authoriiy  and 

Uarntd  matt,'  that  they  ^may  re-  oiHce  of  the  priest  than  by  the  nii<* 

ceive  at  their  hand  the  comfortable  &istry  of  God's  Word.^     In  con« 

salTe  of  God's  word/  denouncing  in  formity  with  her  altei*ed  views  on 

the  very  same  passage  the  *  number-  the   sacrament    of   penance,  our 

iv.r;  of  sins'  in  confession,  and  the  Church  excluded  from  her  services 

wholesystemof  auricular  confession,  those  forms  of  private  confession 

as  '  having  not  the  warrant  of  God's  and  absolution  by  which  the  offi- 

word.'    Now,  here  we  have   not  ciating  jjriests  prepared  themselves 

only  the  clercrv,  but  the  laity  brought  for  their  public  iuuction;  and  in 

into  the  ministry,  for  the  *  other  place  of  them,  inserted  those  general 

^dly  and  learned  man '  can  only  forms  of  confession  and  absolution 

point  to  some  discreet  and  judicious  which  form  so  distinctiTe  a  feature 

lajrman,  unless  we  suppose  either  in  our  daily  services  and  in  the 

that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  parish  office  of  communion.  The  structure 

priest  is  entirely  set  aside,  or  (which  of  these  prayers  is  in  exact  confoiw 

is  still  more  incredible)  that  two  mity  to  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the 

priests  answering  this  description  Homily,  and  represents  the  idea  of 

and  with  co-ordinate  jurisdiction,  absolution   in   a   totally  different 

existed  at  this  time  in  every  parish  aspect  from  that  under  which  it  is 

in  England.  presented  in  the  (  Mnn  eh  of  Rome, 

Nor  were   the   authors  of  tho  exhibiting  the  reniis.sion  of  sins  as 

iiuuiiiv  altocrether  destitute  uf  au-  effected  by  the  application  of  God's 

thoritics  in  this  instance,  for  not  word  to  the  conscience,  and  by  the 

only  had  tUo  Master  of  the  Sen-  acquisition  of  His  Spiiit  in  the 

tences,  Albertus  Magnus,   Alex*  heart :  not  through  the  restoration, 

ander  ab  Ales,  St.  Bonayentura*  St.  in  any  form,  of  the  tribnnid  of  the 

Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others  of  con&ssional,  or  the  sacramental 

great  name,  assigned  the  power  of  power  of  absolution.    The  prayer 

hearing  coxifessions  even  to  laymen,  in  the  Communion  Service,  though 

but  our  own  Lanfranc  had  laid  it  passes  from  the  declaratory  form 

d  own  the  general  rule,  *  Sin  nec  in  (which  may  bo  said,  inasmuch  as 

firdmibus   ecclesiasticis    cui    eon-  it  is  alto£:^ether  a  ncAV  form,  to  re- 

tiicaris  invenis;  vir  nmndus  ubi-  present  the  ilefurmed  doetrine  and 

cuatjue  sit    requiratur.'    Martene  usages)  into  the  more  ancient  depre- 

gim  numerous  and   ancient  in-  catory  form,  in  no  di'Lcri  e  obscures 

siauccs  of  the  exercise  of  this  right ;  the  view  of  absolution  ])resented  in 

one,  a  very  remarkable  case,  in  our  daily  services ;  for  the  depre- 

which  a  layman  confessing  to  a  catoiy  form  carries  us  back  more 

Isynuox  received  absolution  *  juxta  than  any  other  to  the  du*^,  and 

potestatem  suam.'^    But^  however  establishes  the  efficacy  of,  that 

^  may  be,  it  must  be  apparent  that  mutual  intercession  enjoined  by  St. 

^  form  *  that  by  the  ministry  of  James,  where,  as  Cajetan  observes, 

God's  word  he  may  reoeiye  absolu*  there  is  no  allusion  to  sacramental 

^^OTi,'  is  not  one  which  can  possibly  confession,  but  only  to  that  mutual 

be  brought  into  agreement  with  the  confession  of  sin  by  which  we 

•  The  Wurtcmbe!|j  Confession  makes*  the  *  hearing  of  the  gospel'  equivalent  to  '  abso- 
lution,' and  recommends  oonfesnon  aa  a  means  of  *  enabUng  men  to  hear  the  gospel  of 
^ '.^fst  concerning  the  xemiasion  of  sins.'  Is  not  this  the  true  meaning  of  our  own  phrase, 
uiat '  I'v  the  minifitry  of  God'a  woid  he  may  leoeiTe  abaoiution  ? ' 

*  ilartene,  torn.  ii.  p.  38. 
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may  be  led  to  pray  for  one  another. 
Bat  from  this  form,  wliicli  erery 
GhriBtian  might  use  of  another,  and 
every  Chriatian  ought  to  nse  in 
aome  maimer  in  behalf  of  all  men, 
we  paaa  on  to  tliat  single  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  Roman  and  direct 
form  of  absolution  appointed,  or 
ratbor  permitted,  in  the  visitation 
of  tiie  sick.  Here  a  very  singular 
preliminary  feature  af)pt'ar8  in  the 
rubric  'vvhich  introduces  it.  It  is 
only  uuLhorised  in  cases  where  the 
penitent  shall  *  humbly  and  heartilpr 
desire  it,'  vhieh  clearly  indicatea  it 
to  be  a  oonoession  to  those  who  had 
joined  the  Choroh  of  England,  and 
yet  still  clung  to  the  pc^nlar  form 
of  absolution;  while,  in  order  to 
remove  the  errors  which  were  con> 
nected  with  the  nsac^e,  and  to  bring 
back  the  mind  of  the  pmiteTif  to 
the  only  really  absolviiiu'  power, 
the  form  iii  question,  which  pro- 
perly ought  to  have  closed  the 
whole  office,  is  supplemented  by  a 
collect,  which  asks  absolution  for 
the  sinner  from  God,  and  entreats 
Him  to  *  impnte  not  onto  him 
his  fonner  sms'^  words  which 
would  hftve  no  meaning  if  the  abso- 
lution just  before  pronounced  had 
the  signification  which  is  now  as- 
signed it,  and  which  show  that 
til  is  direct  find  personal  fonn  is 
only  a  speciiil  application  of  the 

general  forms  in  the  services  of  the 
hurcli,  made  in  a  case  in  which 
the  conditions  of  a  true  repentance 
had  been  fuliilled  as  ikr  as  possible. 
The  words  of  St.  Ambroee  exhibit 
the  troe  sense  of  the  Ghnrch  in 
Mgavd  to  this  doctrine *  The  word 
of  God  remits  sins:  the  priest  is 
the  judge.  The  priest^  indeed,  sets 
loith  his  office,  but  exercises  none 
of  the  rights  of  power.'  *  The  same 
view  is  more  largely  developed  by 
the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  who 
concludes : 

We  may  say  and  belieTtt  tbis:  that  God 


alooo  lomttt  ud  retains  tins ;  and  jei  hiA 

eonferted  vgim.  tbo  Church  the  povtt  «f 

Liuding  nnd  W)«in£r.  hut,  in  an  ,th>  r  «'Ti^'> 
from  that,  in  ^liich  He  binds  and  iooie^ : 
for  He  by  Hinuielf  atone  Teonta  am;  far 
Ht>  olt  aQBPS  the  Boul  from  the  inward  staia. 
nnd  fret'S  it  from  tho  ilel»t  of  etern.il  death. 
But  this  He  hath  not  conmi«i  to  tJu  pri.-<t?, 
to  whom,  ncvertheU  iis,  lie  has  granted  t!ie 
]>ow<  r  of  binding  and  looetng.  that  is,  of 
showing  rapu  to  bt-  )»nund  or  loosed.  Wliri- 
thn  Lord  first,  by  Himself,  r<»stored  tn* 
It'j^r  to  health,  and  then  sent  him  to  tk 

Snefita,  by  whoae  judgment  he  woidd  U 
edared  deanaed** 

There  is  no  question  that  the  old 
deprecatory  form  then  in  use  was 
more  in  conformity  with  this  doc- 
trine than  the  newer  form,  wlocb 
belongs  to  the  thirteenth  centuTT. 
For,  as  Badnlphna  Ardens,  wh> 
flonrished  in  the  preTions  centmj, 
writes,  *  We  do  not  say,  **  I  rcBBt  | 
yon  your  sins,"  bnt  we  say  as  t 
prayer,  "May  Grod  Almighty  I^t^ 
mercy  on  you."  '  And  in  like  man- 
ner William  of  Paris  :  *  The  Con- 
fessor does  not,  in  the  mamier  (•} 
secular  judges,  pronounce,  "We 
absolve  thee — ^ve  do  not  condemn 
thee,"  but  prays  over  him  that  God 
might  grant  him  absohition  anl 
remission,  and  the  grace  of  sandifi- 
cation/  The  ancient  form  fell  iats 
disuse  about  the  middle  of  the  ihi^ 
teenth  centurj',  and  the  Engfish 
Church,  which  had,  earlier  thanaaj 
other,  adopted  the  direct  form,  en- 
joined it  as  the  only  and  proper  one 
in  the  Council  of  London  held  in 
1268.  While,  therefore,  the  re- 
moval of  this  form  would  rather  be 
a  work  of  restoration  than  of  iano- 
ration,  it  is  clear  that  it  may  beflo 
interpreted  as  to  faU  into  agreemest 
with  the  general  ■  dootrine  of  car 
Church,  and  with  tiie  other  torm 
of  absolution  she  haa  enjoined ;  while 
the  meaning- that  is  affixed  ioikhj 
an  extreme  pari^  in  our  Ghudi* 
cannot  in  any  way  be  reconciH 
with  her  other  teaching,  and  would 
in  effect  restore  the  diAtincUve  ^ea- 


'  Ambrose,  Ik  Cain  et  Jbd» 
'  Sent.  civ.  dist.  18. 
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tDH'f  of  the  Siici-nmeiit  of  Pi  ikuicc,  Aupupta,  Bohemia,  Saxon,  which  ho  there 

which  otir  Article  has  .ao  eiitii-ely  do  wtain  and  allow  it.  but  that 

1  Jtaster  Cjilvin  did  also  approve  guch  a 

frmcml  kind  of  conf.  s.i<m  aiul  absolutiop 

Still  more  i.iuuiy  would  it  ailect  church  of  K,mlan-1  uscth— nnd 

the  Homily  on  Bepentance,  wbich  withal,  did  very  w.  U  like  of  those  which 

mAkes  no  mention  irhatever  of  ab-  priwUe,  for  w>  be  terms  them.  Tfa» 

sohiiioa,  and  adds,  after  qnotmi?  ^^^'^^  pnrricular  Absolution  in  the  Common 

St.  Ambroee'8  fflOflS  on  the  WOrd^  Pmvtr  r>o<>k  bein^  r,  ..l,  his  Ma.ic.ty  .x- 

A                '  *  1^.                .  T»  cccdingly  well  approved  it,  adding  that  it 

'Go,  show  thyself  fo  the  pnest,  wm  AportoKcal.  iJd  a  Twygoodorfiwiiice, 

*  Who  is  the  true  Priest  Imt  He,  in  that  it  was  jriven  in  the  name  of  Chriet 

^liirh  is  the  Priest  for  CA'er  after  to  one  that  desired  it,  and  upon  the  cloariaif 

the  order  of  Melchizodek  ?  '  afrirm-  consHence.' 

inc  that  wo  oiirrlit  to  *  ackuowledLTO  It  is  plain  from  this  desrription, 

noiio  otlu'i-  Idlest  for  delivemiicea  that  tin's  private  form  of  a}>^njnHon 

frf'Mi  our   Si  us,    hnt  our  Saviour  was  not  roirarded  at  the  {)un<nl  of 

.jrvus  Christ;  wiio,  bcinjr  Sovereicrn  the  Conffronce  in  tlio  same  liL^lifc  in 

Biiliop^  doth  with  thu  sacritico  of  whicii  ii  is  regarded  now — tliat  on 

His  body  and  blood,  most  effectually  the  one  hand  the  PuritauB,  who 

deanse  ilie  spuitnal  leproHy,  and  wonld  baye  most  atrennonsly  op- 

inuli  ftway  the  Bins  of  all  those,  posed  it,  had  it  really  conveyed 

that  with  tme  confession  of  the  what  it  is  now  alleged  to  convey, 

<v-une  do  fiee  unto  Hiin  !  '  But  some  oflTered  no  resistance  at  this  point, 

lic^ht  is  thrown  apon  this  subject  by  while  the  bishops  gave  it  that 

the  treatment  of  it  in  tlie  Hampton  moderate  explanation,  which  it  is 

('curt  Conference,  which  is  thos  now  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 

dfiscribed  by  Bishop  Badow :  benrirj^.    The  kinsf  moreover  ap- 

„     .      ,           ,       .      »        ,  pens  iri  linvp  atlnflif^fl  considertible 

Nest  in  Older  was  the  point  of  Absolu-  ■  i  ^      .i        i         i    i  x 

tlon,  which  the  Lonl  A^hbishop  cleared  ^^'^^^                         which  gives  it 

frum  all  abuse  or  Ptiperstttiori,  as  if  h  tised  80  unustial  a  character,  and  to  re- 

m  our  Chureb  of  Englnnd,  reading  unto  his  cognise  it  as  an  exceptional  form, 

XajeBty  bdh  the  Omfetnon  m  the  bogin^  though  one  which,  as  the  Bishop  of 

London  alleged,  was  common  to 

AbM^luUon  fi)llowing  it,  wherein  (saith  he)  .1  ^  T>«^— S-.«l     •x^.i.     t«  , 

'the  Minister  doth  nothing  else  but  pro-  Other  FTOtestant  ntuals.   iji  any 

Bomiee  ato  absolution  in  penetaL'    Hia  case  it  18  obvions  that  a  special  for* 

Bt:;bness  penwad  them  both  in  the  book  mnlaof  this  kind  mnst  be  explained 

itseif,  liking'       np]  rovinL'  them,  tindinjr  according  to  the  general  doctrine 

it  to  U-  v.;ry  tn,e,  winch  my  Umi  .Uch-  ^^^^       ^^le  Chnrch,  and  thttfe 

tusuop  said:   but  the  liJahop  01  l»ondon,  ,                       /•ja_r  i.*!. 

.  ppfng  forinnd,  added,  •  It  becometh  us  to  to  use  it  as  a  foundation  upon  which 

J.-al  plaraly  with  Tour  Majesty :  Th-rr  is  the  sncmment  of  penance,  or  at 

al^o  in  thp  Communion  Book  another  more  len^f  n  s;v*^tem  of  jtenitential  disci- 

^.tftituiaf  ami  pewonal  form  of  Abaolntiow  pline  may  be  relniiit,  is  to  violate 

tWi  S?KhS  d!!  P^'^"'^^^  "^^^^^^  iijterpret^tion, 

<ired  to  ?ee.  rxnd  whilst  M««.ter  Dean  of  the  ^nd  to  unsettle  the  whole  doctnne 

Chapel  was  turning  to  it,  the  said  Bishop  of  repentance  as  it  was  restored  at 

ilhgad'.that  not  only-  tha^  canfearioBs  of  the  period  of  the  Relbrmatkm. 
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*T17H0M  ihe  Qods  lore,  die 
tV  young.'  Tlds  eayizig  may 
serve  to  console  the  people  of  New 
York  just  now  in  connection  with 
flOme  startling  information  recently 
received  from  America.  It  appeal's 
ill  at  the  number  of  infants  who  die 
in  that  city  is  far  beyond  all  f'Vr 
experienee,  and  that,  as  regards 
those  at  a  somewhat  moi*e  advanced 
age,  the  proportiou  is  so  unuLiLural 
that  the  results  must  be  considered 
qnite  abnormal.  The  earty  death 
of  children  is  too  prevalent  among 
ns  at  home,  but  our  condition  in 
this  respect  is  not  nearly  so  sad  as 
that  of  the  New  Yorkew.  They  do 
not  complain  that  any  one  class  in 
society  is  more  %'isited  than  another, 
but  tlie  mnrtnlitv  is  LTt'Ticral,  and 
their  eouelusiou  is  that  the  grim 
messenger  is  at  work  secretly  and 
in  some  special  and  peculiar  man- 
ner. Tliis  subject  is  no  new  one  iii 
American  experience.  The  same 
complaint  has  often  been  made,  and 
varions  reasons  have  been  suggested 
for  the  apparent  &taliiy  which 
roig^,  and  man^  schemes  have 
be^  proposed  with  a  view  to  a 
more  hopeful  state  of  things.  But 
there  is  a  cause  for  these  numerous 
untiTnely  deaths  whieh  does  not 
appear  to  have  atti-acted  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  Tluit  cause,  and 
we  believe  the  ])rineipal  cause,  it  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  explain  ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  perusal  of 
the  following  remarks  will  showthat 
there  is  too  mnch  tmth  in  the 
statement. 

We  believe  that  the  great  enemy 
which  is  engaged  in  this  work  of 
destruction  is  the  milk  with  which 
the  little  ones  are  fed.  It  must  form 
a  principal  nrtiole  of  diet  with 
infants  and  children  generally,  and 
where  it  contains  any  hurtful  pro- 
perties, it  must  exert  a  most  balefiil 
influence.  There  i6  always  a  difii- 
cohy  in  procoring  good  milk  in 


DAIRIES. 

large  cities,  and  under  the  most 
fitvonrable  circnmstanoes  it  cannot 

be  expected  that  the  best  qnalitjr 
can  be  obtained.  How  do  we  stead 

in  this  respect  ourselves  F  The 

complaint  that  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  a  supply  of  pure  milk  in 
London,  for  instance,  is  as  old  as 
the  liiils  ;  and  the  grievance  is  «o 
universally  notorious  that  nu  one 
but  a  country  cousin  of  the  mmx. 
verdant  complexion  would  dream  of 
asldng  for  the  veal  unadulterated 
article  with  any  hope  of  snccess. 
The  lesidents  in  the  metropolis 
have  long  been  resigned  to  the 
necessity  of  accepting  this  situa- 
tion  of  affairs  with  snbmissiQn  if 
not  satisfaction;   and  they  onlj 
discuss  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  as  far  as  relates  to  tlie  com- 
ponent ingredients  of  their  '  qiiali- 
1}  iiig '  beverage.  For  it  is  popularly 
believed  that  there  are  many  dif- 
farent  modes  of  manufacturing  milk 
in  London,  and  that  different  *  ]ao> 
ti&ctnrers '  use  a  variety  of  matonsls 
in  its  preparation.    The  object  i% 
of  course,  to  increase  the  qnaliiy 
of  the   product  vrithout  utterly 
destroying  all  appearance  of  tbo 
original   iiuid.     reoplo  persuade 
themselves   that  they   swallow  a 
nun\ber  of  exceedingly  nasty  pre- 
})aratit)nF?,  which  have  been  adde^^ 
to  disguise  the  weakness  inductil 
by  the  inundation  of  the  real  milk 
with  water,  and  some  think  that 
what  they  drink  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  solids  and  fluids  whiw 
are  perfectly   innocent  of  any 
connection  with  the  cow.   At  tlie 
best,  and  without  the  least  donht, 
they  partake  of  as  much  water  ss 
milk  on  any  occasion  of  imbibing 
this  luxury :  and  those  who  fe^ 
that  they  have  no  more  to  complain 
of  than  this  consider  themselves 
within  one  degree  of  perfeetioiu 
Were  this  one  incrredient  only  re- 
moved, they  would  have  attamed 
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it.    WhcTi  they  hear  of  other  cities  scientious  dairykeepers  and  their 

revelling  in  the  enjoymeut  of  real  milkmaids  carry  on  their  busincsB 

milk,  ndlk  as  it  oomes  from  the  oow,  in  New  York,  and  make  laive  finr- 

ihey  can  but  sigh  and  wish  they  tunes  by  selling  milk  that  isdenvored 

were  as  well  off.   We  except  those  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  Those 

persons  who  live  in  the  outskirts  who  are  rnrious  on  tho  matter  may 

of  the  metropolis,  and  albedo  to  rclv  on  rccoivinsx  an  accurate  de- 

thc  '  intramural '  inhabitants  who  scnption,  personal  experience  and 

drink  the  water  in  theii'  milk  at  observation  enabling  us  to  narrate 

first  hand.*  Soch  persons  will  hear  the  exact  trath,  and  the  details  will 

with  feelings  of  surprise,  and  we  he  found  sufficiently  inteiesting  to 

fear  of  jealousy*  also,  that  in  New  stand  well  on  their  own  merits 

York  the  citizens  partake  of  milk  without  being  in  any  way  colonred 

which  nnder<:»'oes  no  process  either  or  exaggerated, 

of  dilution  or  adulteration.    Their  There  are  in  the  city  of  T^ew  York 

reflections  probably  will  be,  *  How  and  its  suburbs  several  dairies,  some 

honest  tho  good  milkmen  and  dairy-  of  which  do  a  very  extensive  busi> 

keepers  milst  he.   YEliat  a  contrsist  ness.   Bnt  no  one  thinks  of  setting 

do  they  aHord  to  our  griping  dealers  np  a  dairy  hy  itself.    There  is,  of 

in  the  chalky  creamless  compound  course,  no  grazing  to  he  had,  and 

they  compel  ns  to  purchase.    But  hay  or  roots  for  tho  cows  Avoiild  be 

surely  tlioy  must  charge  a  mnch  very  expensive  if  iiiiportcd  from 

higher  price  than  we  have  to  pay  ;  the  country.    Besides  wliioli  they 

or  perhaps  water  is  scarce  and  chadk  would  not  serve  sufficiently  well 

and  anatto  difficult  to  procure.'  as  a  milk-producing  aliment.  The 

Bnt  no ;  the  milk  in  New  York  is  practice  therefore  is  to  establish  the 

sold  at  '^d,  per  quart,  and  water 'is  dairy  in  connection  with  some  husi- 

abundant  and  easy  of  acces??.    The  ness  which  shall  furnish  an  artificial 

common  savin lt  that  many  persons  mode  of  supplyinL*"  food   for  the 

don  t  know  when  they  art?  well  off,  animals  \n  nn  inexpetisive  manner, 

applies  to  these  individuals  whom  Tliis  is  admiiably  managed,  and  iii 

we  are  supposing  to  be  jealous  of  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  two 

their  American  cousins  across  the  undertakings  mutually  beneficial. 

ocean.  They  may  find  it  difficult  The  idea  might  reasonably  occur 
to  believe  this  after  what  we  have  to  one  uninformed  on  the  sub- 
said  about  the  Kew  York  milk,  viz.  ject  that  the  dairy  would  be  at- 
that  it  is  not  diluted  or  adulterated,  tached  to  some  factory  for  tho  pro- 
as a  general  rule.  We  will  explain  duction  of  artificial  food,  such  as 
the  enigma  and  unravel  the  appa-  oilcake,  for  instance.  But  the  in- 
rent  mystery ;  a  mystoy  hone  the  genious  man  who  first  undertook 
less,  because  Yankee 'cuteness  could  this  line  of  business  would  have 
not  have  overlooked  so  emy  a  plan  scorned  such  a  commonplace  notion, 
for  doubling  an  income  from  the  The  miIk-j)roducin«:r  rlrpnrtmcnt 
sale  of  milk  as  that  for  which  must  have  a  suitable  parent  estab- 
London  is  so  gloriously  famous,  lishmeiit  prepared  for  it,  and  this 
We  will  describe  the  whole  system,  was  no  other  than  a  whiskey  dis- 
ftnd  give  an  account  of  the  way  in  tillery.  It  is  probable  that  the  idea 
which  the  liberal,  honest  and  con*  of  the  daiiy  was  not  the  original 

'  Thifl  exprfs^ion  refers  to  tho  fact,  that  in  tho  outskirtM  of  London  row^  arc  siomf»- 
Umes  driven  ruuod  from  door  to  door,  ami  mUk<?d  to  onlcr ;  the  purchasers  rejoicing  in 
the  idea  of  buying  their  milk  fn«h  from  th«  eow.    Th«  practice  ta  for  the  milkmen 

take  the  animal,  evfry  now  and  thi-n,  and  tlrt  iu'l!  licr  with  warm  wafrr  at  the  iieigli- 
bonrin;?:  mews,  ufter  which  tlioy  recommence  their  tour.  The  vator  thus  comefi  to  thi* 
consumer  at  second  hand. 
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inteiitioii  of  the  inyentor,  bnt  re- 
^Illted  aa  an  after-thought.  He, 
most  likely,  wtis  in  the  first  instanco 

the  proprietor  of  a  dlstillorj,  and 
being  gifted  with  a  brip^htcr  genius 
than  had  fallen  to  the  sliare  of  other 
distillei'S,  Bavv  a  tiist-rate  e|>|>oi-tu-> 
niCgr  of  ^miniehing  the  nomal  ez* 
penies  of  the  estiSblished  bnginees^ 
and  of  ooznUning  with  it  an  en- 
tirely new  commercial  undertaking. 
He  possibly,  also,  had  an  vye  to  the 
prevalent  taste  ou  tlio  iiart  of  spirit 
drinkers  for  mixiu^  milk  with  the 
spirit  J  a  oombiiiation  of  whiskey 
and-  milk  being  a  very  favoiirite 
drink  with  many  persons.  It  may 
be  that  he  foresaw  how  convenient 
it  would  be,  if  he  maintained  a  retail 
branch  of  the  business  on  the  pre- 
mises,  to  have  a  tap  laid  on  for 
milk  as  well  as  for  spirits.  But 
these  were  minor  pointB* 

The  hrst  and  principal  benefit  was 
obtained  as  follows : 

In  all  distilleries  there  is,  of 
course,  a  large  quantity  of  waste 
liquor  wliich  results  from  the 
-evaporation  of  the  pure  spiiit  after 
passing  through  the  condenser. 
This  hqoor,  which  is  called  *  swiU,* 
had  goaeraUy  been  ^Dcmsidored 
no  value,  and  merely  an  incum- 
brance.  Hut  our  speculator  deter- 
mined to  utilise  it,  and  with  tliat 
yiew  resolved  to  extend  his  busi- 
ncM  bj  the  addition  of  a  new  one 
which  should  alford  the  desired  op- 
portnnity.  This  new  undertaking 
was  that  of  a  dairy.  It  was  known 
that  the  *  swill '  was  a  powerful 
stimulant  or  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  jnilk  in  the  vaccine  economy, 
and  farther  that  the  animals  were 
Yeiy  &r  from  showing  any  dislike 
to  the  flavoiir.  In  this  respect  the 
•quadrupeds  were  only  imitating  the 
human  beings  whose  tastes  they 
naturnlly  respected,  and  were  will- 
ing to  Ibllow  at  a  humble  distance 
hj  partaking  of  the  weaker  and 
1ms  fieiy  'residiiiim'  whieh  their 
masters  rejected.  The  dificrence 
in  quality  between  the  spirit  and 


the  '  swill  *  typified  the  space  whi^ 
lay  between  the  qualities  and  gifts 
of  the  hmman  being  and  the  l)ea8t. 

This  accommodating  behaviour  of 
the  cow  was  really  the  ongin  of 
the  whole  undertaking,  and  we  are 
glad  to  give  oui'  testimony  in  favour 
of  this  ttsefiil  eMtove:  bat  good 
iiltentiona  often  fidl  of  goodreaulti, 
and  the  sequel  illustrates  the  .&ct 
in  relation  to  the  animals  in  ques- 
tion.   So  much  for  the  far-sef^int» 
individual  who  iirst  thrm«jl!t  ot'  ai>' 
plyiug  to  a  useful  purpose  a  pru- 
pensity  which  had  always  been 
prodnctivB  of  evil  resnlts.   We  aco 
unacqnainted  with  his  name,  b«ih# 
is«no  woose  ofl'  in  ljus  respect  <han 
many   a  fellow-genius.    We  will 
now'describe  the  way  in  which  the 
business  is  carried  on,  as  improved 
and  increased  by  several  years  of 
experienioe  since  the  day  when  tho 
idea  first  commenced  to  bear  fruit. , 
We  will  suppose  that  in  soma 
quarter  of  the  city  there  stands  an 
extensive  distillery.    The  first  thing 
that  is  required  is  a  piece  of  ground 
of  Huiiiciaiit  extent  to  admib  of  the 
erecldon  of  ehedafiirtheoowft  Tha 
number  to  bo  pvevided  .foi?  wiU  bo 
in  proporticm .  to  the  quantity  of 
*  swill '  produced  iu  the  establish- 
ment.   If  the  desire<l  space  cannot 
be  obtained,  such  as  is  available  is 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  ex- 
cavatUma  aro  made  undorn^a^  tha 
premises  of  Mh  oiitoat  as  oiay^  be 
needful.    The  stables  must  be  cloflQ 
to  the  distillery  to  be  at  all  service- 
able and  economicftl,  the  furthest 
distance  allowable  being  the  width 
of  the  street.    In  a  well  maui^ed 
undertaking  they   are  never  re% 
sRoyed  iuitiier  .than  >  the  ^esBo^y 
opposite  part  of  the  roadway*  j£$ 
aome  of  the  vdistiUaries  do  a  veiy 
e.Ytensivc  business,  and  as  land  is 
vf  rv  liigh-pnced  iu  New  York,  the 
number   of    cows    requiring  ac- 
commodation is  sometimes  exces- 
sively great.   In  one  of  the  lai^gest 
dairies  in  that  eii^' t,ooo  animab 
are  stabled  above  8^  underground 
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in  what  appears  an  incrtnlibly  small 
space  ;  but  we  shall  see  by  and  by 
ibai  the  cow  is  treated  pracisely  in 
the  laiiie  manner  as  any  part  of  the 

diatilling  apparatna  (except  in  one 

rcBpccf  )  and  is  considered  solely  aa 
ft  imu'hino  for  converting  *  swill ' 
into  milk.  They  are,  therefore, 
atowed.  as  closely  together  as  the 
ntmoat  ingennify  of  a  ateredore 
oonld  accomplish,  if  ha  tiied. 

The  majority  of  them  are  kept  in 
the  stables  nndorp^und,  and  thtis 
where  there  is  l)ut  little  land  arail- 
abie,  II  threat  advanta<^e  is  gained  us 
i&r  as  accommodation  and  space  is 
concerned. 

•  3%a  ammala  tare  placed  in  long 
TOWS,  and  at  the  two  oppoaite  sides 
of  the  stable  long  troughs  are  fitted 
nmning  the  whole  length  of  the 
walL  The  cows  thus  stand  in  two 
files,  the  hind  quarters  lacing  in- 
wards. At  the  head  of  each  trough 
tB  the  month  of  a  pipe  eommnnica' 
ting  with  the  distillery,  and  by  this 
means  the  *  swill '  is  made  to  flow 
directly  from  the  still  to  the  stnhle. 
This  method  of  supplying  stalied 
animals  with  their  food  is  certaiidy 
thu  most  convenient  ever  practised^ 
Wheievarthe  stable  maybe  aitiu 
aitod,  it  is  to  easy  to-hvy  a  pipe  in 
connection  with  it)  and  immanae 
labour  is  thdrehv  snved.  The  quan- 
tity of  '  swill '  that  will  be  consumed 
is  easily  calculated,  and  as  thcio  Is 
Beldom  accommodatiuii  iur  a  suiH- 
eicKt  nnmher  of  aiiimala  to  ezbanat 
iJie  enttre  supply  prodnced*  in  the 
flsataUery,  a  large  quantity  ia  still 
left  available.  We  shall  account 
for  til  13  rcsidiiG  farther  on.  Proper 
iiK'inis  are  taken  to  regulate  tlie 
supply  of  *  swill,'  and  occasionally 
it  is  Taried  in  strength  according  to 
the  neoesaitiea  of  the*  case.  The 
nnderground  stablea  are,  of  coniae, 
low,  dark  wretched  lookingdens,  and 
worse,  if  possible,  than  some  of  the 
Jjondon  subterranean  cow-houses. 
Those  above  grountl  are  by  no 
means  pleasant  places,  but  they  are 
ten  tiDMS  bettor  than  tlioaa  bekw. 


"We  now  come  to  the  cows  them- 
selves.   These  unfortunate  animals 
are  in  the  most  pitiable  situation 
which  it  is  possible  for  any  oreatnre 
to  be  placed  in.    There  are  no 
animals  anywhere  that  undt^rpfo  a 
quart<'r  of  the  misery    and  pain 
which  they  pass   throiic^h.  The 
horacs  in  France  which  are  so  baf- 
baroasly  vivisected  do  oertmnlj 
endaze  more  acnte  phyaieai  snffer* 
ing  for  a  time,  but  de^h  ia  not  so 
\oi\rr  delayed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
|Mior  cows  in  the  '  whiskey '  dairy. 
For  hve  years,  in  some  C4Mie8,  do 
they  endure  the  extreme  of  paiu 
and  iU  treatmeiitk  and  are  not  even 
allowed  to  expire  in  peace.  They 
arc,  as  we  atated  above,  packed 
together  in  rows  so  tightly  that 
when,  as  sometimes  happen ^5.  one  of 
tlicm  has  lost  the  power  ot  standing 
on  it«  feet,  it  does  not  fall  down  at 
onoe,  being  too  tightly  wedged  in 
between  the  othera.  The  first  thing 
that  is  done  to  them  when  they 
enter  the  stable  is  t»  make  an  in- 
e?si(iTi  in  the  tail,  and  inoculate  them 
fnr  tlio  'swill '  disease.    The  result 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  tail  shortly 
afterwards  rots    off   and  leaves 
nothing  bnt  a  stomp.   The  aiten** 
dants  aay  that  it  ia  avery  fortnnate 
thing  to  get  these  tails  out  of  the 
way,  and  that  tn  bo  troubled  with 
the  whisking^  of  3,000  cows'  tails  in 
the  stables  would  be  such  a  nuisance 
tlmt  ihey  could  not  put  up  with  it. 
As  every  animal  is  mums  this. ap- 
pendage, a  most  extraordinary  sight 
is  afforded  to  a  visitor  standing  at 
tiio  end  of  the  shed  or  vault  and 
lookiTi?!'  nloug  the  rows.    He  will 
see  two  long  i-ows  of  anj^^lar,  bony, 
tailless  creatures  wedged  and  jam- 
med together,  with  short  and  pro- 
minent atomps  protruding  from  the 
hind  qnartera,  and  looking  like  a 
snccesffion   of  pe^  for  hanging 
bridles  on.    It  is,  m  fact,  a  horrid 
unnatural  spectacle.    The  inocula- 
tion results  in  the  '  swill '  disease, 
a  kind  of  cow-pox  in  a  mUd  form  as 
to  ita  immediata  affect^  and  which 
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w(ml4  ofherwlse   bave  speedily 
killed  them.    Bat  from  the  mo- 
ment they  enter  the  stable  they  are 
doomed,  and  the  inoculation  only 
flclays  tlic  approach  of  death,  for 
nothing  can  afterwards  save  them 
entirely.     The  next  event  to  be 
noticed  9A  following  the  destrnotioii 
of  the  tail  is  the  loss  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  troe  they  do  not  feel  the  loss 
of  these  so  mnch,  Ix^cause  they  have 
no  use  for  them.    But  it  is  believed 
with  ETOod  renson  that  they  sutier 
very  great  }»ain  whilst  the  decay 
continues.    The  only  kind  of  food 
supplied  to  the  poor  creatures  is  the 
swill  which   is  always  pouring 
down  the  tronghs,  and  which  they 
swallow  in  immense  quantities.  As 
wo  noticed  iil)ove.  thev  like  the 
tast«  of  it,  aiui  do  not  refuse  to 
drink,  but  they  must   crave  for 
more  solid  food  at  times.  They 
no  donbt  do  so  at  firsts  hnt  after  a 
time  tliey  become  as  nnable  to  par- 
take of  ;iTiyt]iin!T  more  Fubstantiiil, 
as  aeonfirniod  di-unkard  who  cannot 
enf,  tluuiLrli  lie  is  always  Itmginsrfor 
drink.    They  become,  in  short,  in  a 
constant  state  of  stnpid  intoxication, 
and  go  on  drinking  in  the  deadly 
poison  which  is  to  produce  nonrish- 
ment  for  thousands  of  infants  and 
older  persons  till  they  are  com- 
pletoly  worn  out.    If  they  do  not 
then  die,  they  are  sold  for  what 
th^will  fetch. 

The  longest  time  during  which  a 
cow  can  endure  this  kind  of  exis- 
tence is  five  years,  but  most  of  them 
die  ver}-  mucli  sooner,  and  examina- 
tion after  deatli  lias  shown  that  it 
is  surpri-siiig  they  are  able  to  last 
out  a  twelvemonth.  The  lungs  are 
totally  destroyed  hy  ulceration,  the 
▼itals  generally  are  decayed  and 
wasted  away.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  body,  in  fact,  is  ruined 
by  tli<>  same  cause.  This  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  interior  only  ;  tlic  udder 
is  attacked  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Kfe  in  the  stables,  and  becomes  as 
badly  ulcerated  as  any  other  part 
These  horrible  effecta  are  produced 


by  the  want  of  proper  food,  the  con- 
stant consumption  of  hot  smoking 
*  swill,'  hr  the  inoculation  and  the 

unnatural  position  which  thejaro 
compelled  to  maintain,  as  they  can 
never  lie  down.      They  :ire  nlso 
afi'ecU»d  by  the  shocking  iaij)urity 
of  the  atmosphere,  where  so  m&uy 
poisonous  breaths  are  mingled  to- 
gether and  can  find  no  free  vesttOlt- 
tion,  and  by  the  fearMly  dirty  state 
of  the  floor,  which  is  neprlected  for 
an  unlimited  length  of  time.  The 
Augean  st^ible  was  no  worse  than 
this  at  certain  periods.  Hercules 
would  hare  had  his  hands  foil  here. 
The  ill-fat(^>d  prisoners  commenoe 
losing  flesh  shortly  after  eateriiig 
the«e  abodes  of  wrelchednesg,  ana 
continue  to  do  so  till  they  are  no- 
thing but  skiu  and  bone.   Thiy  are 
milked  with  constant  regularity, 
and  the  milkmaids  are  so  enei^geti- 
cally  industrious  that  the  approach 
of  death  makes  no  diffcrenoe  to 
them.     If  a  cow  should  through 
weakness  be  unable  to  stand,  and 
f>hot(Ifl  slip  down  between  the  two 
on  either  side,  she  is  uiken  out  and 
slung  up  by  a  stout  band  to  a  hook 
or  beam  overiiead,  and  in  this  post- 
tion  the  milk  is  taken  teom  her. 
There  have  been  instances  where 
<leatli  has  actually  occurred  before 
the  milking  was  fjuite  hnished,  and 
the  wretched  carcase  has  been 
lowered  down  immediately  after  for 
oonTeyaace  to  the  knacker's  yard. 
Those  oows  which  cease  toyieldmilk 
and  are  thus  useless,  are  purchased 
by  butchers,  and  are  by  them  fed 
as  well  as  they  can   manage  to 
make  them  eat,  till  they  are  enable<l 
to  furnish  forth  some  sUght  bhow  of 
meat^  when  they  are  slauffhtered 
and  positively  sold  for  food !  To 
see  OM  of  these  poor  tortured  and 
mutilfited  creatures  witli  no  tail, 
and  the  appearance  of  no  animal  t  hat 
was  over  created  bv  the  Almijjhtv, 
is  a  shocking  sight ;  but  to  behold 
hundreds  of  the  same  kind  impri- 
soned, starved,  ill-used  and  stimeSed 
with  an  unnatural  fluid,  and  to  know 
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that  a  feaifal  ctiaeaio  is  raging  withm 
.every  one  of  them,  preying  on  their 
vitalp  and  killing  them  by  iiuliLS, 
is  a  spectacle  which  makes  the  blood 
boil  in  one*s  veins.  The  Creator 
made  tin's  animal  i)crfect  in  its 
adaptation  to  our  proper  wants, 
fitting  it  to  Uve  in  the  open  coontty, 
enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  the  sweet 
reu^shing  grass,  and  man  has 
abused  and  ruined  the  useful  and 
docile  creature  for  the  nse  of  pre- 
sent *^in,  wliich  he  aecjuires  at  the 
cost  of  the  life;  that  was  given  for  so 
difiereut  a  purpose. 

.^iterwlupt  we  have  said  ahont 
the  cow8»  the  imlk  that  is  taken 
from  them  wOl  not  appear  a  vexy 
dwirable  beverage;  yet  it  is  dis- 
posed of  as  fast  as  it  can  be  supplied. 
It  is  not  thought  worth  while  to 
water  it,  oven  if  it  would  bear  dilu- 
tion, and  it  reaches  the  consumer  in 
the  same  state  in  which  it  left  the 
cow.  It  appears  at  first  much  like 
any  otlier  milk,  but  by  keeping  it  a 
short  time  a  remarkable  effect  is 
produced.  Tlie  cream  which  rises 
to  the  top  has  a  thick  unwholesome 
look,  and  has  not  the  consistency  of 
the  real  genuine  article.  Traces  of 
its  vile  origin  soon  become  apparent. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  it  can  be  clean,  and 
tlic  microscope  wcinld  reveal  a  mul- 
titn(h;  of  horror.s  which  wonld  cause 
any  beholder  to  forswear  the  u>je  of 
milk  for  ever  after.  This  *cieam ' 
turns  putrid  in  a  feW  hours,  and 
emits  at  an  early  period  a  most  un- 
pleasant odour.  The  whole  of  the 
milk  together  must  be  nothing  less 
than  a  slow  poison.  The  etfect  which 
is  produced  by  its  use  is  undoubtedly 
most  injurious.  Beforewe  had  heard 
anything  about  the  *BwiU*  dairies 
we  easily  traced  to  its  use  some  veiy 
distressing  symptoms,  and  even  ac- 
tual choleraic efiects,  anrl  we  thence- 
forth avoided  it;  a  resolution  on 
vrliich  we  heartily  congratulated 
onrselves  when  we  learned  the  facts 
narrated  above.    Its  action,  after 
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drialdng  it,  is  lar  from  uncertain  or 
feeble ;  it  is  positive  and  most  active, 
and  those  who  heoome  accustomed 
to  its  use  must  be  gradually  under- 
mining their  own  constitutions. 
Thousands  of  persons  do  become 
habituated  to  it,  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  is  dispensed  in  enormous 
quantities.  But  a  delicate  stomach 
would  infallibly  turn  from  it  with 
loatiiing;  and  how  any  person  could 
continue  to  use  if  after  having  been, 
informed  on  the  subject  of  its  pro- 
duction is  to  us  a  mystery.  Its 
effects  on  young  children,  and  es- 
pecially OEU  in&ntSy  must  be  much 
more  powexful  thim  in  the  case  of 
their  elders,  and  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing  that  the  mortality  among  them 
should  be  so  great.  The  only  won- 
der is  that  any  of  them  survive  it ; 
and  perhaps  if  the  truth  were  known 
acarody  one  in&nt  in  fifty  m  thus 
fortunate.  The  housekeepers  of 
New  York  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
source  whence  their  milk  is  derived, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  raiany 
cases  they  purchase  the  '  swill  * 
milk  when  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  from  grass-fed  cows. 

There  is  anouier  thing  worthy  of 
notice  in  connection  with  the  quaUfy 
of  this  milk,  and  that  is  the  utterly 
di'-trn sting  and  filthy  state  of  the 
paiis  and  cans  used  at  the  dairy. 
We  are  qnite  certain  they  are  never 
cleaned,  i.e.  properly  scalded  out, 
and  their  appearance  at  any  time  is 
more  that  of  a  diri^  stable  'bucket 
than  a  milk  paih  llie  effect  of  con- 
stantly vising  them  in  such  a  dark 
and  lilthy  })lace,  and  for  holding 
such  a  lluid,  necessitates  a  great 
deal  more  labour  in  cleaning  than 
the  attendants  have  any  idea  of  de- 
voting. If  they  see  that  they  need 
scouring  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
necessity,  and  so  fur  they  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  their  genend 
way  of  thinking.  A  little  more  or 
less  dirt  makes  no  difference  to  them. 
We  have  not  yet  described  these 
attendants,  and  as  they  are  not 
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exactly  according  to  English  notions 
of  a  dairymaid,  they  are  worthy  of 
a  few  lined. 

The  dairymaids  then,  or  milk- 
maidB,  are  in  the  fint  place  net 
Twyiilftnii  bat  men.   Our  idea  of 
these  nsefbl  attendants  is  nsnaUj 
that  of  a  blooming  eonntry  giri, 
blithe  and  fresh- looking,  and  we 
are  reminded  that  poeiary  is  not 
silent  on  the  charms  of  a  milkmaid. 
•But  if  poetry  conM  make  anything 
suitable  out  of  a  '  swill '  milkmaid, 
its  representative  has  yet  to  be  bom 
capable  of  employing  such  a  means 
of  description.  The  'poetical'  milk- 
maid is  of  the  country,  of  the  open 
green  fields  and  the  fresh  air;  we 
should  not  therefore  expect  to  find 
qnite  the  same  state  of  tnin^  in  an 
nndergroond  stable.   Bat  imagine 
something  as  unlike  the  popnlar 
idea  as  is  at  all  possible,  and  you 
will  not  arrive  at  a  conception 
of  what  the  attendants  in  these 
pla<^os  are  like.    They  are  all  or 
nearly  all   Iiishmeu  of  the  very 
lowest  type,  and  have  all  the  worst 
"  features  of  the  most  degraded  of 
their  countrymen,  coloured  and  in- 
tensified  by  the  most  repulsive 
aspect  of  the  New  York  rowdy. 
Dmy,  bratal,  nncivilised  and  in* 
hnman,  they  seem  jnst  fit  to  live 
nndergronnd,  and  if  they  never 
came  up  &om  the  vaults  below  the 
street,  society  would  be  much  bene- 
fited. They  are  deformed,  dwarfed, 
distorted,    nnd    parfially  crippled, 
one  leg  being  utUu  drawn  up  and 
twi«tpd.      Low-irrowed,  and  with 
hair  like  a  dirty  door  mat,  they  are 
the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  re- 
pulsive and  loathsome.    They  weU 
represent  the  demon  of  the  spirit 
cask^  and  are  not  nnlifce  the  evil 
genius  in  the  piotnre  of  the  Dnm- 
hard's  Dream.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  behind  more 
civilised  people  in  their  taste  for 
liquor.    They  are  as  constantly  en- 
gaged in  imbibing  the  real  spirit  as 
the  unfortunate  cows  are  in  swal- 
lowing the  *  swill  ^'  and  though 


they  are  not  limited,  iike  ihm 
victims,  to  this  sole  article  of  food 
and  drink,  they  remind  one  of  the 
gentleman  in  one  of  Dickeua  i 
works,  who  said  thaA  spirifs  mn 
meat  and  drink  to  him.  It  is 
fklded  to  this  remailr  thai  it  might 
well  have  been  said  to  aeryefornaili. 

ing  too.    In  this  respect  the  milk, 
muds  are  in  the  same  condition,  and 
are  possessed  with  a  violent  hyditv 
phohiri.    They  look  just  as  if  their 
clotbing  had  grown  to  them,  being 
grailed  as  tightly  as  the  roots  of  a 
tree  to  tho  soil.    The  occupatioa  in 
w  hich  they  are  engag-ed,  so  far  from 
humanising  them,  makes  them  more 
hardened  and  brutal  Their  cruelty 
and  outrageous  barbarity  would  be 
incredible  if  the  fiusta  were  notvcD 
substantiated.   They  are  moredf* 
eraded  by  &r  than  the  cattle  wlikh 
tiiey  attend  to,  and  they  hafe  s> 
long  looked  on  the  wretched  crea- 
tures as  having  no  claims  to  decent 
treatment,  that  they  use  them  in- 
finitely worse  than    they  do  xh 
inanimate  utensils  of  the  dairy. 
Not  that  they  exercise  any  tender 
care  iu  relation  to  these  things ;  a-, 
we  stated  above,  they  neglect  them; 
but  if  they  only  left  the  eows  ikm 
as  thej  do  with  the  pails  and  cms 
they  would  be  doing  them  a  serfiee. 
The  tempers  of  these  subtermMtn 
dairymaids  are  none  of  the  sweeteit. 
They  quarrel  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, and  the  knife  is  ever  rendy 
to  be  drawn,  and  is  not  sheathr^l 
until  life  lias  been  lost  or  serioasl; 
endangered.    They  are  iiitensc]} 
conservative  where  their  business 
is  concerned,  and  aii  unaiithorised 
visitor  to  their  dark  abodes  wooM 
meet  with  a  yery  unpleasaot  le* 
eeption.   They  are  principaUy  en* 
gaged  in  milking  the  cow%  aoil  as 
they  sit  drawing  the  milk  ftem  tn 
animal  hastening  to  decay,  diseased 
beyond  all  remedy;  their  hands 
dirty,  their  pails  msl^  and  fonli 
f  hoy  remind  one  of  some  evil  demon 
brcwini::'  a  poisonous   potion  and 
rejoicing  over  the  uniTewaldestroc- 
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tion  it  is  dfistoMd  to  ^foet.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  proprietoni 
would  avoid  the  expense  of  having 
any  person  to  milk  the  ammalii  if 
humnn  ingenuity  could  arrive  at  a 
method  of  effectini^  the  simulta- 
ueous  extraction  of  niiik  iruui  num- 
bers of  oows.  But  they  have  not 
yet  adhiered  this.  If  any  tortoxe 
or  painful  operation  would  avail  to 
compel  the  victims  to  give  up  the 
milk  of  themselves  they  would 
doubtless  adopt  the  plan.  But, 
though  they  have  invented  a  milk- 
ing machine,  it  is  only  serviceable 
i&  saving  the  iroiihle  of  the  opera- 
tor; hut  little  tune  is  gained,  and 
ihe  maehine  mnst  be  applied  S6p»> 
rately  in  each  case.  Tt  is  nlso  ex- 
pensive, and  is  not,  strictlyspeaking, 
a  labuui-riaving  invention. 

We  remarked  above  that  there 
was  a  lai-ge  qoantiiy  of  '  swill '  left 
after  the  cows  were  all  snpplied, 
and  we  have  not  accounted  for  i^ 
It  in  disposed  of  as  follows : — 
Thf^  sTimller  cowkcepcrs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  dairies  are 
^iependeut  on  the  more  preten- 
tions  establishment^  without  which 
they  conld  not  exist,  are  con- 
stantly sending  carte  to  fetoh  aw^ 
the  supply  which  their  cows  re- 
qniro.  The  carts  ;irp,  in  fact, 
water  carts,  and  mii^lit  i>ti  mistaken 
for  them  if  it  were  not  tor  the  steam 
which  pours  out  from  the  open 
mouth  and  the  smell  of  spirits 
whioh  spreads  around  as  they  move 
on.  Gountry  oowkeepen  and  hx- 
mers  also  carry  away  very  large 
qnantitics  of  this  poisonous  stutT, 
and  employ  it  in  mining  their 
cattle,   and   extending    the  fatal 

disease  which  ever  accompanies  its 
use.  !Many  also  apply  it  to  the 
purposes  of  feeding  pigs  and  even 

horses.  For  milcR  around  the  city 
this  pnictice  pnsvails,  and  will 
prevail  as  long  as  money  can  be 
made  by  it.  The  streets  near  the 
distUIery  are  crowded  at  regular 
honrs  of  the  da^  by  the  swill  carts, 
and  the  qusntiirf  taken  away  and 


flporead  abroad  in  the  country  is 
enormoiu. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the 
great  dairies  of  New  York  we 
see  how  easy  if  is  to  account 
for  the  mortaUty  among  thr  chil- 
dren. The  cow  is  firsi  niteeted 
with  a  fiital  disease,  is  confined  ajid 
crowded  up  in  a  dark,  low,  and  on* 
ventilated  stable;  is  compelled  to 
poison  itself  from  morning  t<j  night ; 
is  ill-treated,  starved,  rendered  con- 
stantly intoxicated  ;  and  then  the 
milk  is  drawn  from  a  diseased 
source  into  a  lilthy  pad  by  filthy 
ruffians,  and  sometimes  leaves  the 
animal  only  a  few  seconds  before  it 
expires.  What  muH  result  from 
feeding  children  with  sueh  nourish- 
ment r  It  is  most  surprising  to 
our  minds  that  any  resident  of 
New  York  could  bring  himself  to 
taste  a  ^Onxpjoi  milk  from  unknown 
sources.  The  publication  of  the 
first  discovery  of  the  horrors  of  the 
stables  created  great  sensation ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  persons  who 
>>plieved  the  worst  that,  was  told 
ciuuiged  their  milkman  if  they 
thought  he  delivered  swill  mUk. 
But  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
escape  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
fatal  poison.  There  was  certainly 
a  large  importation  from  the 
country  of  milk  which  ciimc  by 
railway.  But  un  fortunately  tho 
cowkeepers  everywhere  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  fiict  that  thc^ 
could  inor^e  their  busmess  profits 
by  *svnlling'  their  cows.  Added 
to  whicli,  the  consignees  of  tlie 
milk  in  the  city  used  to  mix  it  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  poisonous 
milk  which  was  cheaper.  The 
only  possible  means  of  proonzing 
real  uid  wholesome  milk  was  to 
keep  a  cow,  and  make  sure  that  the 
food  was  of  a  proper  kind.  Very 
few  people  could  do  this,  as  land 
for  grazing  was  terril)ly  scarce,  and 
there  was  not  a  single  dairy,  great 
or  small,  fiu*  or  near,  that  comd  be 
trusted.  Thus  the  only  alternative 
was  to  forego  the  use  of  milk 
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entirely,  or  to  Hhut  tlie  eves  alto- 
ptHhcr  a-s  to  tlie  source  of  it,  and 
ask  no  questions,  which  was  in  fact 
wliat  nine  tentlis  of  the  oituEens 
did.  Tho  milkmen  who  oanied 
round  this  neeeMary  londly  denied 
ihftt  their  milk  was  'Awill*  milk. 
The  hotels  and  restttoraniB  put  up 
bills  stating  that  they  .scorned  the 
impntaticm.  The  objectionable  be- 
verage was  unanimously  pnt  out 
of  sipht  and  repudiated,  as  if  it 
could  not  exist,  Avhilst  all  the  time 
it  flourished  and  8j)read,  but  secretly 
and  unacknowledt^ed.  Everyhoily 
knew  that  it  iniisi  be  in  existence 
if  they  exercised  their  reason ;  but 
as  no  one  acknowledged  any  con- 
neotton  with  it,  people  chose  to 
fimoy  thej  knew  nothing  abont  it» 
and  so  eyerybodj  drank  it  %vith  the 
azoeption  of  some  wise  persons  who 
preferred  ^oing  withont.  It  seems 
that  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar 
mode  of  providinp:  tlie  city  with 
milk,  and  of  all  the  dreailtul  thinfrs 
connected  with  it,  is  chronic  in  New 
York.  A  trreat excitement  is  made 
and  every  one  j)rotests  against  the 
system,  but  after  a  short  time,  the 
matter  dies  out  and  is  left  to 
flourish  ondiergronnd  for  another 
period.  We  suppose  any  extra- 
neons  circumstance  is  sufficient  to 
serve  for  a  motive  to  bring  to  light 
these  *  deeds  of  darkness ; '  and  we 
say  extraneous  because  what  we 
should  think  ought  to  be  the  real 
cause  of  investigation  is  certainly 
not  the  true  means  of  discoverv. 
We  can  ilhistrate  this  by  showing 
what  led  to  a  revelation  of  all  the 
facts  detailed  in  this  paper,  and 
what  resulted  from  it. 

A  certain  iUnstrated  newspaper 
was  in  want  of  some  novelfy  to  give 
it  iuoreased  drcnlation,  ana  extend 
its  reputation  among  a  people  who 
are  as  easily  exoited  by  anything 
out  of  the  common  course  as  cliil- 
di*en  wnth  a  new  toy.  On  looking 
round  for  somethini;  likelv  to  create 
a  sensation,  the  editor,  or  one  of 
the  reporter,  lighted  on  the  dis- 


tillery  dairies.    Perliaps   ho  waft 
jmssing  through  the  street  wheiv 
the  *  swill '  carts  were  thronged 
together,  or  perhaps— which  ve 
would  much  nuther  8ii{^>oae — heieh 
that  he  might  use  his  influenee  to 
procure  a  change  in  what  he  knev 
to  be  a  great  public  evil.  How8?ei; 
a  reporter  paid  a  visit  to  the  proper 
neighbourhood,  and  took  a  geneitl 
survey.    A  ireneral  and  preliminan 
account  wivs  next  given  in  the  papt  r. 
and  a  few  sketches  appeared  in  :i< 
pages,    sufficient   to    attnict  con- 
siderable notice  to  the  subject,  Thf 
reporter,  being  a  good  artist,  had 
faithfully  represented  some  of  tlie 
remarkable  features  of  tlie  estaUiili- 
ment  chosen  to  commence  npoB, 
and  amongst  other  matten,  td 
given  a  very  fiur  idea  of  the  &Fpi^ 
anoeofthe  gentle  milkmaids.  TheR 
fidr  creatures  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  ]>ublicution  of  their  lik^ 
ness,  and  were  up  in  anns  imnl^ 
diately.    They  deteniiiiied  to  boon 
the  look  out  for  the  daring  intmder 
on  their  mvsteries,  and  acconliiid^ 
watched  for  his  coming,  ana  en- 
countered him  not  far  from  thor 
establishment.   He  was  diifing  in 
a  dog-cart,  and  had  one  friend 
with  him.   The  milkniaids  8top|»I 
him,    and    handled    him  pnitr 
rougUy,  •destroying  bis  sketching 
apparatus  and  papers,  and  afler- 
wards  smashed  up  tho  carriage,  and 
threw  it  Into  a  dyke — only  refmiu- 
incr  from  further  violence  to 
artist  through  fear  of  a  pistol  wliicii 
he  carried,  lortuiiatelv.    The  result 
of  this  was  that  a  tine  picture  ap- 
peared in  the  next  number  rf  tbi 
illustrated  paper,  and  a  men  ei- 
tended  sensraon  was  excited  sbumr 
the  citizens^so  much  so,  inde«4 
that  the  jiroprietors  of  the  distillerr 
were  obliged  to  allow  of  a  detailtHl 
investigation  of  their  systea,  an<i 
detectives  were  employed  to  a.-'ft^ 
and  protect  the  various  artist.^  ana 
reporters  who  visited  the  prciu'^^t 
The  stables  were  ari-anged,ai»  mutu 
as  it  was  possible,  with  a  view  i» 
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<Miiceal  the  worst  features  uf  the 
concern,  bai  noOung  oonld  remove 
the  loathBome  aspeoi  which  repelled 

all  observers.  The  unfortunate  COWS 
could  not  have  their  tails  restored 
to  them,  nor  their  skeleton  forms 
filled  out ;  and  the  views  which 
were  given  in  the  paper  were  suf- 
ficiently exciting  to  produce  a  great 
effect.  The  Bubjeet  of  tiie  *  swill' 
stables  was  discussed  in  all  quarters ; 
people  were  horrified  to  find  how 
poisonous  a  fluid  they  had  been 
drinking;  ever}-  I'resli  item  of  in- 
tellif^once  was  ^neodily  seizetl  upon, 
and  a  thoroughly  characteristic  sen- 
fltttiou  was  excited.  One  would  nata- 
rally  have  supposed  that  the  evils  had 
Huddenly  been  made  pnblie  for  the 
first  time  in  the  historv  of  tlie  conn- 
try  ;  great  indignation  was  aroused, 
and  a  feeling  of  exliume  sympathy 
tor  the  cows  apparently  pei  vaded 
all  brfuudiefl  of  society.  Great 
things  were  to  be  done  to  reform  the 
disgraceful  abuses ;  they  must  not  be 
permittee  1  to  continue.  Public  meet- 
ings were  lield  ;  committees  formed 
to  investii^Tito  and  report  ;  and 
scientific  opinions  were  collected 
regarding  eveiy  detail  of  a  sanitary 
itatore.  The  city  anthoritieB  were 
appealed  to  for  assistance  in  blot- 
ting out  a  great  public  evil,  and 
H  very  strong  fonndaiion  was  laid 
for  effecting  an  object  so  desirable 
to  the  citizens  geaera-Uy.  If  the 
proprietors  had  not  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  feUow-oonntry- 
men,  they  woald,  donbtless,  have 
trembled  in  their  shoes ;  but  these' 
jrentlemen  cared  verv  little  for  all 
these  defiant  prt  pnmtifms.  They 
bad  no  objection  to  publicity,  when 
it  could  not  Ixi  avoided ;  and  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  onl^ 
result  would  be  to  extend  their 
business,  if  they  acted  careftillj. 
The  result  justified  their  expec- 
tations. The  excitement  continued 
an\y  as  long^  as  public  curiosity  re- 
luained  uu!»atistied ;  after  which, 
some  other  novel^  occupied  the 
general  attention  of  the  citisens. 


As  for  the  authorities,  they  in  no 
way  differed  from  the  rest ;  and  it 
appeared  that  not  a  few  of  them 

wore  interested  in  a  pecuniary  sense 
in  the  objectionable  distilleries. 
Many,  also,  who  had  l)cen  promi- 
nent in  the  apparent  attempts  at 
reform  were  in  the  same  cane  as 
these  gentlemen.  Thus,  in  a  short 
tame,  the  swill  milk  found  ad- 
voeates  in  the  council,  who  spoke 
diffidently  at  first,  but  afterwards 
boldly  and  resolutely.  More  than 
one  nu'ndjer  declared  openly  that 
he  much  preferred  the  '  swill '  milk 
to  any  other  kind,  and  ridiculed  tlie 
idea  of  being  distnxhed  hr  snoh  a 
cause.  They  affirmed  tiiat  this 
stuff  was  more  wholesome  than 
PTms.fed  milk,  and  pooh-poohed 
the  charge  of  cruelty  to  the  poor 
cows.  Other  persons  followed  this 
example,  and  before  long  there  was 
a  strong  party  in  &vonr  of  ^  oon- 
tinuance  of  the  iniquitous  system. 
It  would  not  have  been,  by  any 
means,  an  easy  matter  to  have  over- 
thrown it  ;  for  those  who  were 
interested  in  its  welfiire  were  im- 
mensely wealthy,  and  the  capital 
invest^  would  have  been  entirely 
lost  at  one  stroke  if  the  cows  were 
to  be  allowed  tiieir  freedom  in 
regard  to  being  compelled  to  drink 
the  *  swill,'  The  business  bad  so 
many  ram  ideations  in  the  city  and 
in  the  country,  and  was  thus  so 
firmly  rooted,  that  it  would  have 
required  powerful  and  long-oon- 
tinued  efforts,  and  a  large  expendi- 
ture  of  money,  to  destroy  it.  No 
one  would  have  been  willing  to 
provide  tlie  fn  nds,  even  if  anybody 
had  been  sutlu  iently  interetited  in 
the  matter  to  undertake  it  .seriously. 
Butt  as  we  have  stated  already, 
when  once  public  curiosity  was 
appeased,  the  subject  gradually 
died  out.  It  i*esultcd  in  effecting 
jin  enormous  increase  in  the  sale  of 
tlie  illustrated  paper,  and.  so  far,  it 
answered  the  ex|)ectiiiions  uf  the 
person  who  originally  exposed  the 
miquities  that  were  practised.  But 
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exceptingii)  this  way,  no  great  bene  tit 
was  prodnced.  The  excitement  had 
its  day,  and  then  died  a  uatiiral 
death.  It  is  tu  be  hoped,  however, 
that  some  few  peiaons  took  Wftrn- 
ing  in  tiin^  and  absianied  from 
feeding  their  children  with  snch  a 
&tfll  agent  of  destraction. 

In  this  brief  account  of  the 
Bonroe  of  the  principal  snpply  of 
a  great  necessary  to  the  people  of 
New  York,  we  have  not  giron  more 
than  a  proiieral  statemrnt  of  the  evils 
and  their  eli'ects.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted to  go  into  many  of  tlie 
detail??,  or  to  ^ve  statistics  which 
woiiKl  fully  bear  out  any  remarks 
we  may  have  made.  Sufficient  has 
been  said  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  snbjecty  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  narrative  contains  as  mnch 
of  the  sensational  and  horrible  as 
any  taste  can  desire.  But  we  have 
not  aimed  at  ministering  to  such 
tastes:  we  desire  only  to  set  the 
truth  fairlv  before  the  reader,  and, 
if  possible,  to  enable  him  to  diaw 
some  useful  conclusions.  Wliatever 
events  happen  in  foreign  countries 
are  interesting  to  us  in  the  light  of 
example  or  warning ;  and  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  the  '  swill '  mOk  in 
New  York  Cit^  are  not  without  a 
Toice  which  onght  to  be  permitted 
to  exert  an  influence  even  at  such 
a  distance.  It  is  not  likely  that 
such  scenes  as  are  common  in  the 
'  swill '  dairies  would  be  able  to 
exist  among  ns  at  home.  But  it 
is  worth  while  to  know  of  flie  ter- 
rible power  which  they  possess  for 
evil  results  abroad. 

In  connectiuii  witli  this  subject, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  advert 
to  the  scourge  which  has  fortn- 
nately  almost  taken  leave  of  us, 
but  which  is  so  veiy  dangerous  an 
enemy  if  at  all  lightly  considered. 
We  mean,  of  course,  the  cattle 
plague.  It  is  not  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idefi  that  this  malady  is 
produced  by  tlic  means  wliieli  we 
have  been  discussing  ;  but  the  fact 


that  a  fatal  and  uiost  infectiong 
disease  is  caused  in  another  coontiy 
by  sueli  means  is  well  worth v  of 
our  attention  in  connection  witli 
this  scourge.  It  is  too  probable 
that  the  effect  of  the  'awHi'  is  not 
unknown  to  milk  producers  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  weU  that  it  ahodd 
be  publicly  noticed  how  feariol  s 
consequence  results  from  anj  ap- 
proach to  the  state  of  afiairs  which 
ju'ts  so  dcstructivclv  and  with  mkIi 

ml 

ninversn]ly  fatal  eft'ect  hi  New  York 
and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

New  York  is  not  so  far  <list;int 
that  the  influence  of  ihe  tleadljr 

*  swill  *  cannot  be  felt  here  at  home. 
Cows  ai«  carried  hy  diipsboibon 
outward  and  homeward  vojagea^ 
and  it  is  not  beyond  the  booadt  of 
possibility  that  this  liquor  imij  find 
its  way  to  the  stable  of  tbe  aoimil 
on  Ixmrd  one  vessel  or  another, 
when  in  port,  across  the  Atlantir. 
Tf  a  cow  should  dip  on  the  voy;ig»- 
(Hit  it  V-  quite  probable  she  uonld 
be  rep  I  a  red  in  the  city  for  which 
the  ship  was  bound.  It  wonld  he 
impossible,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  be  assured  that  tte 
animal  had  never  been  fed  wilii 

*  swill.'    These  snggestions  ahonr 
that  the  idea  of  the  importation  of 
an  important  source  of  disease  fiom  . 
the  scene  of  its  unlimited  pQfmr 
is  not  wholly  impobable.   The  m-  i 
mense  competition  which  prevails  ' 
in  CTcrv'  kind  of  busiiip'-s  nt  the 
present  day,  renders  it  expeditnt  to 
reject  no  infoi-niation  on  any  subjo^'t 
bearinrr  on  tlie  adnlteratiou  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  dwlj 
life.    And  the  consumption  of  iwft 
is  so  nniversal,  that  any  tampering 
with  the  proper  food  of  the  omto 
animal  which  produces  it  i>  ^ 
canse  of  evils  which  most  have  ft 
most  widesjmid  inflnence.  A  vp' 
small  begixming  in  this  direciioa 
may  lead  to  consequences,  the  im- 
portance of  which  mny  he  qmte 
incalculable.  Stephen  iiucKUXi>- 
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THE  spirit  of  Poetry  hi  man  is 
tliaf  force  which  everywhere 
and  through  various  means  is  ur- 
ffirig  him  to  the  production  of  some- 
tiling  beautunl — to  uiApiodiiotioiiof 
Beftuty.  Thraagli  Metrical  Speech 
it  findB  one  channel  to  express  itself. 
Throngli  this,  it  expresses  itself  on 
the  whole  more  completely  i^v.v.i  in 
any  other  way.  And,  thcreture, 
Metrical  Speech,  in  its  best  ex- 
amples, is  called  'Poetaty:'  ifaJa 
manifestation  of  the  Poetw  Spirit 
IB  called  '  Poetry  '—}>ar  excellence. 

Bat  the  word  *l*oetry*  is  used 
aosnetimcs  in  fhift  sense,  sometimes 
in  the  wider  and  more  general 
sense ;  and  thus  is  produced,  per- 
haps, some  ha2dnes8  in  our  minds. 
The  words  Poetry,  Poet,  Poetical, 
wire  often  applied  in.  a  loose,  inde* 
finite  manner.  A  beantif nl  place  or 
prospect  is  called  poetical :  a  starry 
night  perhaps;  a  romantic  Itu  i  lent; 
a  noble  action;  a  fair  face  or  ibrm. 
A  picture,  a  piece  of  mubic,  is  said 
to  DO  poetical,  or  *faU  of  poetiy/ 
Bandng  has  heen  oaUed  'the  Poelay 
of  Himon ; '  Scnlptnie,  '  silent 
Poetry;'  Beethoven  is  sometimes 
gtrk  (1  a  '  tone-poet;'  Turner,  a  *  poet 
in  coioan>.* 

In  these  cases,  perhaps  wu  mean, 
*Here  is  a  mamfeatation  of  the 
Spirit  of  Poetiy;'  or,  perhaps, 
*  Here  is  something  that  impreasea 
ns  like  Metrical  Poetry — puts  us 
into  a  similar  mood.'  We  may, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  refer 
either  to  the  ideal  source  of  all 
kinds  of  Poetry,  or  else  to  the  flower 
and  finest  embodiment  of  the  Spirit 
of  Poetry  whidi  existe  in  metrical 
lai^page ;  we  may  he  using  the 
words  Poet  and  PootTy  in  a  direct 
sense,  or  an  indirect,  or  partly 
in  the  one  and  partly  the  other. 
Hence,  some  indistinctness  and  con- 
fiision  of  thought ;  greatest,  when 
we  come  to  oonqiare  one  form  of 


words  witli  another  form  of  words, 
and  to  call  I'ro?e  'poetical,'  or  even 
to  call  Prost'  '  Poetr}-/  as  is  done 
every  day.  What  more  common  than 
to  praaae  aome  xich  and  amoioiia  Ht 
of  proae-writingy  or  some  flight  of 
oratozy,  as  'highlj  poetical  r*  and 
now  and  again  we  go  farther  and 
declare  it  to  be  '  t rue  poetry.' 

Let  ns  examine  this  a  little. 
Bichly  coloured  and  melodious  sen- 
tenoea  there  are  in  tiie  writing  of 
several  of  our  high  proae-wnters. 
Many  paita  of  onr  English  Bible 
have  a  powerfnl  poetic  mipressive- 
ness.  If  you  mil  these  *  poetry,' 
do  I  dissent  ?  No.  Substantially 
we  agree.  The  question  that  re- 
mains is  one  of  words,  of  definition 
of  words. 

Here  is  a  passage  you  say,  which 
embodies  the  spirit  of  poetry  in 
a  powerfully  impressive  form.  As 
to  this,  we  are  of  one  mind.  Also 
it  ha#»  a  very  discernible  rhythm 
and  modulation  of  sound — a  gi-eater 
degree  of  this  than  ordinary  prose. 
Thns  it  has  not  only  the  high  spiri- 
tual qualities  of  Metrioal  Poetry, 
but  a  noticeable  degree  also  of  the 
peculiar  quality  of //i'^^re.  This  does 
not  amount  to  a  regular  metre,  or 
the  composition  would  he  Metri- 
cal Poetiy.  It  approaches,  bat  is 
not,  Hetncal  Poehy:  it  is  some- 
thing else.  Might  wo  not  call  it 
Rhythmic  Prose?  Then  *  Rhyth- 
mie  Prose '  (you  remark)  may  be, 
and  is  as  high,  perhaps  a  higher 
thing  than  regular  Poetrj*.  Not 
so  either. 

In  certain  grand  and  rare  exam- 
ples of  Rhythmic  Prose,  the  matter, 
the  snbaiance,  is  transcend ently  im- 
proGsivo,  and  the  total  effect  upon 
the  mind  more  powerfully  poetic 
than  the  effect  of  any  lower  matter 
in  a  regular  metrical  form.  Still, 
aa  a  oeiiend  nde^  and  other  qnali- 
tiea  being  eqnaly  and  the  matter 
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expressed  being  suitable  for  rl.yrli- 
mic  .treatment,  a  compoj>itk)n  in 
regular  metrical  form  is  more  Im- 
pressive tliaii  one  which  is  not  in 
regular  metrical  form.  Naj,  nmat 
not  the  Psalms  be  finer  still  in  their 
original  form  than  in  any  transla- 
tion ?  and  that  oi'Iginal  fuiTn  is 
metrical,  after  the  Hebrew  manner. 
Isaiah  and  E/.ekiel,  too,  and  the 
author  of  '  Job,'  recognised  Metrical 
Poetry  as  a  thing  different  ixom 
Frose^  and  rose  into  it  when  they 
felt  need  of  their  highest  means  of 
expression. 

*  Poetry'  —  Poiesis — Making — in 
the  w^idest  sense  (as  applied  to  man) 
I  take  to  mean  the  mental  CreatiTe 
Energy,  and  its  products — the  whole 
group  of  the  inventix^^,  systematis* 
ing,  and  ordering  mcnlties;  that 
enei^  which  is  the  earthly  well- 
head (but  drawn  from  a  higher  in- 
An'f^ible  source)  of  morals,  laws,  arts, 
society. 

Long  usage  has  applied  the  word 
more  distmctiyely  to  the  Pine  Arts 
— those  arts  whiim  spring  firom,  and 
appeal  to,  our  sense  of  Beanty :  and, 

in  its  sirirfesf  application,  "vvp  ron- 
tine  the  word  Poetry  to  one  particu- 
lar Fine  Art — that  which  express  is 
beauty  tlirough  metrical  speech. 
When  any  one  speaks  simply  and 
without  qualification  of  Poelay,  he 
is  understood  to  mean  Metrical 
Poetry,  and  nothing  else.  And  it 
is  in  thin  sense  that  I  desire  to  use 
t^e  word. 

Now,  Poetry  is  a  diJferent  thing 
from  Prose.  Phise  is  sometimes 
vezy  like  Poetry;  hnt  spesking 
broadly.  Prose  and  Poetry  are  two 
distinct  things,  and  ought,  I  sub- 
mit, to  have  two  distinct  names. 
You  might  ask  me  to  call  the 
latter  Verse ;  but  I  don't  see  that  we 
need  give  up  the  old  and  honoured 
name,  by  which  metrical  Poetry  is 
marlnd  as  Poetry  piMr  exeeUmee* 

Poetry  includes  everv-  hijrhcst 
quality  of  Prose,  and  includes  them 
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in  a  definitely  metrical  and  musical 
form,  pecuhar  to  itself:  but  observe, 
this  form  is  not  a  more  grace  and 
decoration ;  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  give  to  words  their  great- 
est attainable  fbroe  and  beanty, 
and  as  a  rule  to  convey  the  highest 
thoughts  incomparably  better  than 
Prose.  Poetry  is  metrical,  Prose  is 
non-m(>trical :  thev  are  thus  at  first 
definable  by  their  forms:  but  the 
distinction  is  foond  to  permeate 
their  snhetaaice  and  spirit. 

Ko  donht  (though  each  has  its 
proper  realm,  its  own  authority  and 
laws)  there  is  a  kind  of  borderland 
where  they  sometimes  mix.  Prose 
is  never  without  some  share  of 
rhythm  and  modulation,  because 
these  aare  inherent  qualities  in  hn- 
man  speech ;  and  in  the  beet  rhytii- 
mical  prose  this  rises  into  a  near 
approximation  to  the  effect  of  metre. 
There  are  many  gradations  of 
rhythm  from  the  merest  Prose — 
say  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  rising 
through  that  of  a  statement  in  the 
Nisi  Prins  Conrt^  of  a  familiar  leti* 
ter,  of  a  oonTersational  narrative, 
of  a  newspaper  -leadiTig-article,  of 
an  eloquent  novel,  of  an  impassioned 
oration,  up  to  the  rich,  emphatic 
and  almost;  lyrical  modulation  of 
omr  intensest  jproae-writers. 

So,  in  the  Pictorial  Art^  yon  may 
pass  from  a  design  in  simple  ouU 
line,  to  one  in  outline  shaded,  to  a 
woodcut,  an  etching,  an  engraving, 
a  tintcfl  sketch,  a  sketch  in  colours; 
and  upwards,  by  gradations,  till  you 
arriTo  at  tlie  finished  water-cohmr 
or  oil  ptictnre. 

Now  an  etching,  or  even  a 
design  in  outline,  may  exhibit  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  Pictorial 
Art  in  larger  measure  than  many  a 
painting.  You  might  properly  pre- 
fer one  of  Bembrandt's  etchings,  or 
one  of  Dnrer's  woodcnts,  to  a  large 
and  careful  picture  by  Benjamin 
West,  although  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  admired  by 
Geoige  the  Third.     Yet^  in  the 
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finished  pictme  only,  the  Pictorial 
Power  tuBOB  all  iia  meuiB.  And 
it  IB  in  organised  metrical  poetiy 
thitt  human  speech  attains  its  most 
perfect  and  impressive  form. 

But  let  ns  rather  consider  Prose 
in  its  usual  and  tiveiuf^^e  eondition, 
when  it  is  most  in  ita  own  cbaiuc- 
ter,  smd  less  enudooB  of  those  qnali- 
ties  which  ara  the  especial  property 
of  Poetry.  Taking  the  simple  and 
nsnal  point  of  view.  Prose  is  obvi- 
ously one  thing,  and  Poetry  another. 

It  is  in  the  very  natnre  of  Prose 
to  be  non-iiicincal ;  and  it  is  arti- 
iicially  put  together  with  that  very 
intention.  Prose  is  a  later,  less 
natural,  more  conventioualised  and 
artificial  form  of  composition  than 
Poetry.  Tlie  metrical  qiialiiies  of 
language  arc  hy  eilurt  and  pr.u  lic  ' 
subdued,  reduced  to  a  mininunn, 
kept  out  of  observation.  Prose  is 
the  expression  of  the  scientific  and 
analytical  intellect,  striving  to  take 
things  separately,  to  examine  them 
narrowly,  little  by  little,  continually 
*niarding  and  limiting  itself  in  its 
progi'CBs.  Prose  is  careful,  cautious, 
judicial ;  its  business-like  eyes  Uxed 
npon  some  attainable  object,  to- 
wards which  it  moves  step  by  stop, 
whether  slowly  or  swiftly,  lift* 
ing  right  foot  aftcn-  left  in  due  suc- 
cession. Veh(?nicnt,  high-coloured 
and  notably  rhytimiic  Prose,  even 
when  successful,  is  felt  to  bo  on  the 
confines,  if  not  over  the  bonndaxy, 
of  its  proper  dominion ;  it  is  only 
allowable  in  exceptional  cases  if 
much  used,  it  becomes  disagre^ble. 
In  good  ProBC,  as  a  rule,  metrical 
forms  are  avoided.  Metrical  forms 
are  felt  to  belong  to  a  mootl  dilierent 
from  tiiat  to  which  Prose,  as  Prose, 
addresses  itself;  they  belong  to  the 
poetic  mood,  in  short,  wherein  ima- 
gination radier  than  intellect  is 
paramouTi*  ;  a  mood  of  delitrht,  not 
of  investigation,  when  lln  suul  is 
lifted  from  the  grouiul  and  moves 
on  pulsing  wings  in  a  new  and  freer 
dement. 
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Prose  Composition,  then  (we  say) 
is  a  form  of  language  growing  ont 
of  scientitic  limitoitions  and  the  spi* 
rit  of  analysis,  and  is  only  perfectly 
attained  through  the  culture  of 
ages.  In  early  times,  everything  wa.s 
chanted.  The  chiel"  works  in  San- 
skrit upon  grammar,  l.tw,  histoty, 
medicine,  mathematics,  geography, 
metaphysics,  are  in  verse;  verse 
being  more  natural,  and  more 
mcmoinible.  Science  in  those  days 
was  far  from  being  so  strict,  scho- 
lastic,  })eduutic,  as  in  ours  (but 
there  are  changes  gathering  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Science),  for 
imagination  came  largely  into  all 
processes  of  thought ;  the  feeling 
of  the  unity  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  general  mystery  of  things, 
showed  itself  iji  eveiy  department 
of  study;  the  universal  was  felt  in 
the  particular.  Mean  associations 
of  ideas  and  words  (always  caused 
by  separation  from  the  nniverBal) 
were  fewer  than  they  now  are. 
With  the  progress  of  culture  came 
necessarily  fHvision  of  studies,  doti- 
nitions,  exclusions,  application  to 
particulars,  and  the  growth  of  Prose 
as  a  distinct  vehicle  of  thought. 

Poetry,  hy  this  (yon  may  say), 
would  appear  to  belong  to  a  bar- 
barous condition  of  humanity.  Say, 
rather,  to  a  simple  and  primeval 
condition.  ^\i'ter  science  and  ana- 
lysis have  done  their  best,  there 
is  still  need  for  hb  nineteenth-cen- 
tuiy  people  to  make  a  synthesis, 
and  a  larger  synthesis  tluin  ever: 
to  rise  from  anatomic  studies  to  the 
contemplation  and  enjojTnent  of  Life 
— from  particulars  to  the  universal. 
The  ilau  of  Science,  the  Man  of 
Business,  break  up  the  whole  into 
little  bits,  for  analysis,  for  calcula- 
tion, for  sale ;  the  Poet  n  constructs 
the  shattei*cd  world,  and  shows  it 
still  complete  and  beautiful. 

Poetry  proper  (the  Poetry  of 
which  1  speak)  is  metrical,  by  the 
natui'e  of  it.  Metre  is  sine  qua  nott ; 
and  though  you  may  compare  tkig 
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given  specimen  of  Prose  with  tliat 
given  specimen  oi  i'oetry,  aiid  prefer 
the  Ibrmer,  and  oven  rightly  prefer  it, 
and  prove  that  it  posaeflaes  a  larger 
share  of  poetic  qnalitieB  than  the  lat- 
ter, yet  the  one  remains  a  different 
qnaUly  of  thing  from  the  other. 
AmSi  however  high  the  degree  of 
poetic  expression  that  has,  in  ex- 
ceptional instances  (fewer,  perhaps, 
than  we  vagnely  fancy),  been  at- 
tained in  Prose,  Metrical  Poetry  re- 
mains the  best  medium  of  poetic  ex- 
pression. The  works  of  the  Poets — 
of  the  high  m(Mi  who  wrote  in 
metre,  are,  as  matter  of  fact,  the 
real  treasury  of  poetic  language. 
The  Sense  of  Beaaty,  seeld^  ex- 
pression in  words^  finds  in  Metrical 
I^oetry  its  most  fitting  emhodiment. 

Metre,  I  repeat  (for  there  is  mnch 
misconception  as  to  this),  is  the  na- 
tural form  of  Poetry ;  and  it  brings 
about  cei-tain  important  results,  for 
thereby  is  Poetry  constituted  a.s  one 
of  the  Arts — an  Art  which  is  per- 
haps the  earliest,  as  it  is  the  most 
famous  of  them  all. 

AH  comes  to  man  before  Science  ; 
also,  it  comes  after  Science,  and 
inolndes  it. 

*  But  what  is  yonr  boasted  Art, 
after  all,  but  a  toy — a  knack  of 

rhymes  and  metres  ?  ' 

Yes  ! — and  what  in  fact,  too,  are 
bits  of  cobalt  and  vermillion^  when 
you  come  to  consider  them  dis- 
passionately ?  Whaf  i«  Raffaers 
brush  ?  a  tag  of  bristles  (you  may 
count  them,  if  you  like) — what  is 
Mozart's  harpsichord  P  a  frame  of 
chips  and  ware.  And  what  are  you 
yourself,  my  friend P^what  am  IF 

bnt  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  strings, 
and  pipes  P  Only,  somehow,  there 
is  a  something  slipt  in,  which  we 
call  Life — nay,  8iml, — and  which 
makes  a  difference.  We  don't  know 
what  it  is  :  we  see  it  in  its  effects. 

Poetry  has  a  good  deal  of  life 
in  it.  What  is  old  Homer  liiniself, 
this  very  long  time,  but  a  name,  a 


dream,  a  qnestion  ?  But  the  Ho- 
meric Poems  arc  aJive  at  this  day 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  springiiig 
up  fresh  and  freeih  like  grass,  new 
to  every  new  generation,  Tlwy 
have  onuived  dynasties,  aaidnatioiH, 
and  creeds.  Two  hnndred  and  fifij 
years  ago,  William  Shakespeare's 
body  (^es  and  hands,  tongue  and 
brain)  was  hidden  in  the  gronnd 
beside  a  little  river  in  Warwick- 
shire; but  his  Book  is  not  buried 
in  this  world  yet, — it  is  runniii? 
about,  lively  enough.  He  put  him- 
self, partly,  into  words — into  words 
of  poetry. 

Why  do  we  lore  and  rererenoft 
ArtP  Because  it  gives  a  natoul 
scope^  and  laeting  ezfireflaieD,  ti> 

Chnius. 

Why  is  *  Painting  *  a  grand  word? 
Because  the  Art  of  Painting  has 
embodied  for  h!^  the  jjenius  of  sncli 
men  a*^  Van  Eyck  and  Jolni  Bellini, 
Kaiiael  and  Titian,  Holbein  and 
Hog'arth  and  Tin  ner. 

What  is  glorious  in  ransic  ?  That 
it  keeps  for  us,  safer  than  wine  in 
its  flask,  the  fine  inspirations  tint 
come  (we  know  not  how,  they  knew 
not  how)  to  a  Baoih,  a  Glfic^  & 
Handel,  a  Momrt^  a  Paroell,  s 
Beethoven,  a  Boasini ;  and  to  those 
namdesB  men  who  made  the  deli- 
cious old  melodies  of  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  and  Wales. 

And  even  so,  by  the  Art  of  Poetry 
has  embodied  itself  the  power  and 
beauty  OTid  ^\'isdom  and  versatili^ 
of  the  miiuls  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Oriental,  Italiaii,  Spanish,  Germiin, 
English,  Poets, — a  noble  crowd. 
The  work  of  these  men  camioi  ba 
lield  as  toyish  and  trifling.  Thar 
place  in  human  history  is  honour- 
able, and  most  honourable;  Tbe 
Art  through  which  they  reach  ns, 
through  which  they  belong  to  as 
certainly  is  woaderfiil,  and  to  be 
reverenced. 

I  had  intended  to  submit  in  thi^ 
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place  some  thonghts  on  Painting, 
Scnlpture  and  Musical  Compositioii, 
distinguishing  these,  along  with 
Poetry,  as  Creatirc  Arts, — of  course 
nsing  the  word  *  creative '  in  no 
absoluU'  sense  ;  and  also  on  Actinpr, 
on  Musical  Perfomianee,  and  on 
Oratory,  describing  these  as  Arfu 
of  l^crsonal  Conimuuicaiion  ;  as  "well 
as  on  the  semi-fine-arts  (is  there  no 
good  phrase  for  them  ?)  which  ally 
heantv  with  nsefobiess.  Architect 
tyre  I  nckon  one  of  these  r  nlso 
Prose-Writing,  which  is  ]>erlia})S  to 
Poetry  wliat  Anlntoeture  is  to 
Sculpture  and  Painting  ;  mere 
^!Ose  being  mere  bnil^ng,  like 
Baker  Street^  or  Fim]ico,  or  a  brick 
wall ;  good  Prose  rising  and  rising, 
till  it  meets,  comjx-tes,  almost 
blonds  vnih  Poetr}'.  But  it  seems 
better  i<>  refrain  for  the  present 
than  to  ileal  with  these  matters  too 
cursorily:  and  I  leave  nntoached 
the  qneation  as  to  Landscape- 
(Gardening's  place  among  the  arts. 

Metre  is  the  bodil)*  formofPoef  i-v: 
and  now  on  metre  let  us  .say  a  few 
words.  Metre,  a  stimulant  aiul  a 
delight,  acts  throng  a  the  ear.  A 
man  desf  from  his  birth,  could  not 
taste  the  true  enjoyment  of  Poetry : 
though  he  might  hare  some  plea- 
sure, thrortgli  the  eye,  from  tliose 
verH€!s  an-auged  in  the  visiblf*  forms 
of  eggs,  altars,  turbots,  lozenges, 
which   you   set)    iu  old-faeihioned 

books. 

Metrical  movement  in  words, — 
swing,  emphasis  and  cadence,  melo- 

dions  and  varied  tones,  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  liave  (as  matter  of  fact) 
certain  peculiar  efleets  uj)on  us. 
borne  people  are  moi-e  moved  than 
others,  more  vibrant,  bnt  all  (unless 
notably  defectiYe)  are  thus  mored 
in  some  degree. 

We  do  not  examine  or  estimate 
the  Art  of  Painting  or  tbe  Art  f>f 
Music,  accordinL'"  to  the  iinj  i  i  h- 
sions  of  those  w  ho  liuve  least  natural 
sensibility  to  those  arts ;  nor  need 


we  stop  to  consider  deg-reos  of 
sensibiHty  to  Poctr}*,  or  to  argfue 
with  those  who  care  Uttle  or  nothing 
for  Poetry,  or  complain  of  them,  or 
lament  over  them.  Innumerable 
people  know  from  experience,  that 
metrical  movement  tends  to  draw 
the  mind  into,  an<l  keep  it  in  a 
particular  mood — a  mood  peculiarly 
mvourable  to  certam  impressions. 
Partly  the  mind  is  drawn,  partly 
it  yields.  Its  own  feeling  coincides 
witli  the  kno^^-n  intention  of  the 
writer,  or  speaker.  It  receives,  and 
it  prupaixjs  itself  for  delight.  It  is 
at  once  soothed  and  stimulated.  It 
desires  and  expects  warmth  of  ftel- 
ing,  beau^  of  imagery,  subUeiy 
and  rapidity  of  thought^  refined, 
rich,  and  expressive  forms  of  words, 
in  the  best  possible  order. 

And  all  these  are  given  to  it  by 
good  Poetry.  In  its  melodious 
movement  it  raises  a  succession  of 
pleasurable  ezpectations,  and  in  due 
succession  fulfils  them;  shows  at 
once  a  constant  obedience  to  law, 
and  a  joyful  boldness  and  mastery; 
with  free  yet  symmetrical  swing 
and  cadence,  with  regulated  exu- 
berance (like  that  of  nature  in  aU 
her  best  forms)  a  beautiftil  pro- 
portionality develops  itself  as  by 
spontaneous  movement,  giving  to 
each  part  its  ntmost  effect,  while 
rnoh  remains  in  due  subordination 
U)  the  whole. 

Thus  far,  the  elTect  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  Music ;  but  during 
the  working  of  Poetry's  enchant- 
ment, the  intellectnal  powers  also 
are  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  jilea- 
snrable  excitt  nicnt  and  clairvoy- 
anee.  lieautiful  Proj)ortionidity 
permeates  the  thought  uad  the 
spirit  of  the  thought  which  the 
well-proportioned  words  convey. 
Plan,  ideas,  images,  sMd,  words, 
are  all  nmdulated  to  one  harmonious 
jp^nlt.  AU,  together,  moves  and 
lloiits,  aud  orbs  itself.  A  rapid- 
glanciug  and  airy  logic  (but  stroug 
and  genuine)  makes  itself  felt 
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ihronglioiit ;  the  Ugliest  and  sweet- 
est gifts  of  memory,  of  fancy,  of 
imagination,  are  now  fittost  to  tlie 

sonl's  moofl ;  tlio  syntlirtic,  com- 
purinL:,  liarmonisiiigjUniiyiiiLr  power 
is  in  the  asceutlaiit.  The  soul  rises 
above  trivial  cares  end  hindrances, 
moving  rapidly,  breathing  in  all 
its  body  like  a  bird,  n-joifinf*  in 
every  cadence  of  its  beating-  wing's ; 
all  its  powers  at  commmid,  all  of 
them  acting  in  due  subordination  : 
it  is  become  more  refined,  clairvoy- 
:mt,  harmonious  ;  organised  form 
and  regulated  movement  are  oom- 
bined  with  a  mystical  and  super- 
sensuouB  beanl^.  Beautiful  Propor- 
tionality, mamfest  y(?t  mysterious, 
that  ali-pervadin!^  (juality  of  Na- 
ture's work,  -here  it  is  also,  de- 
veloped in  the  world  of  man's 
mind,  in  the  microcosm  of  human 
thought. 

Thj8  is  the  work  of  man's  joyful 
sense  of  brauty  (of  llie  beauty 
which  is  in  all  things,  rigbily  seen) 
expressingitself  in  choicest  rhythmic 
woihIs  i  and  this  is  the  most  complete 
maimer  of  human  erpression.  Bvery 
man,  when  he  speaks  his  best,  would 
utter  Poetiy,  if  he  could. 

Sliall  we  tlieii  call  nv,}j  composi- 
tion of  inetncal  words  a  poem  r — 
and  leave  no  distinction  at  all  be- 
tween Poetry  and  Verse?  This 
would  not  do.  Without  metre,'  no 
Poetry ;  but,  given  a  metric&l  form 
of  words,  have  we  necessarily 
Poetry  ?  Not  so.  Wltat  is  tliua 
expressed,  must  be  .sonieLhing  uo- 
i Hi  a  lit/  jil  to  he  so  expressed. 

For  expression  by  the  Pictorial, 
or  by  the  Musical  Art,  certain 
things  are  fit,  other  unfit,  and  the 
limits  of  these  Arts  are  well  maiked. 
The  Art.  of  Vnfwy  is  of  wider  seopo, 
less  detinite  l)ouudary ;  hence  tlie 
iunumemblo  mistakes  of  critics,  and 
of  poets  too.  But  on  the  whole 
it  is  recognised  that  Poetry  is  doing 
its  right  and  peculiar  office  when 
it  expresses  imsginative  truth,  in 


forms  of  beauty,  or  of  sublimity, 
imbued  with  tenderness,  awe,  as- 
piration, exultation,  everj'  mood 
of  noble  emotion  ;  and  tlif  «T<'neTfll 
result  is  harmonious  thought  and 
feehng  in  harmonious  words. 

The  Poet  does  not  think  in  prose, 
and  turn  his  thought  into  poetry, 
by  measurement  and  arrangement 
and  decoration.  His  thought  ia 
poetic.  The  ]>eautie8  of  a  true 
Poem  are  not  excrescences — they 
are  pai*t  of  the  life  and  nature  of  the 
work.  When  a  true  poetic  impulse, 
seeking  verbal  expression,  clothes 
itself  successfully  in  rhythmic 
speech,  the  rhythm  will  have  a 
natural  suitableness  to  the  thouirlit; 
its  words  will  be  tlie  tittest  and 
(choicest  words ;  its  arranjjrement  of 
them,  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ment. In  ^ood  Poetry,  the  Hetre 
is  not  a  limitation,  but  a  power  ;  it 
gives  not  shackles,  but  wugs. 

Good  Poetry  is  in  everv  Avav  the 
choicest  arrangement  of  woi-ds  : 
it  demandH,  therefore,  and  rewards, 
the  nicest  eloeuti<m.  And  here  let 
us  glance  at  the  benefits  whicJi 
Poetry  confers  on  Ijanguage.  Poetry 
]ireserves,  upholds,  and  improves 
Laniruage.  It  chooses  the  most 
clear,  vivid,  and  exact  forms  of 
speech ;  and  supports  the  purest 
methods  of  pronunciation.  Poetry 
is  the  chief  storehouse  of  authority 
on  these  matters.  Changes  must 
jrm  dually  come  into  every  mnguage: 
but  Poetry  opposes  itself  to  careless- 
ness, conventionality,  vulgarism, 
corruption  of  whatever  kind, — all 
those  deteriorations  to  which  ordi- 
nary speaking  and  writing  ore  so 
subject.  And  remember  that  when 
langiini^o  decays,  not  merdy  good 
taste,  but  thou^-lit  and  reason  also 
decav.  One  cannot  rate  lii<_rlilv  thf^ 
JUS  cf  norma  loqin'inll  of  our  own 
day,  but  doubtless  it  would  be  many 
degrees  worse  but  for  the  Poets. 
The  diction  of  social  Ufo  is  at  present 
for  the  most  part  vague,  unpoetie 
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and  corrupt;  so  also  is  the  general 

ran  of  om*  public  writiug  and  public 
oratory,  —  both  of  which  indeed 
heintr  Juldressed  to  the  hour,  use 
iiatui-aliy  the  phniseology  ot*  the 
hour ;  but  it  is  pr  oper  for  men  of 
literature,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to 
uphold  our  noble  tongue  out  of 
these  debasements.  This,  though 
a  subordinate,  is  an  important 
function  of  literature,  nnl  os 
p'ciallj  of  the  flower  of  literature, 
l\)eirv, — namely,  to  preserve  and 
if  possible  eiilianue  JUinguage  (which 
is  Thought's  body)  in  health  and 
beauty.  Many  words  and  phrases 
iiDw  in  common  use  are  less  than 
half  alive;  blood  from  the  intellii^ent 
vital  source  hardly  enters  their  cold 
lum{)ish  snbstance.  Human  sfwech 
of  this  kind  ivHembles  the  iiurny 
Woman  whose  skin  was  hard  warts 
all  over, — smiles,  blushes^  every 
s  i  iiiat  IK  t i '  change,  being  hope- 
lessly and  hideously  encrusted. 
The  Foots  by  their  rrenins.  their 
Kfnsibility  and  culture,  are  led  to  nm 
those  forms  of  their  native  tongue 
which  are  essentiaUy  best.  And 
the  general  characteristic  of  their 
forms,  where  differing  from  those  in 
ordinary  use,  is  by  no  means  addi- 
tional pomp,  elaboration,  inflation, 
but  on  the  contrary  g^reater  sim- 
plicity, naivety,  directness,  nature, 
trutli;  and  thus  they  are  at  once 
more  picturesque  and  more  exact. 
Which  do  you  suppose,  is  the 
Circat  Newspaper  or  the  Grreat 
I*«)et  the  vnovi'  simple  and  more 
exact  in  llie  use  of  words  ?  Good 
]>oetic  lan^uaire  tits  as  close  as 
possible  to  its  thoughts;  while 
ordinary  language  too  often  hangs 
loosely  sagging  and  bagging,  here 
gathered  into  a  shapeless  hump, 
there  trailing  on  the  gronnd,  dis- 
guising and  disGTaeintr  the  thought 
of  which  it  is  tlie  slovenly  gar- 
ment. 

The  Spirit  of  Poetry  itself  it  was, 
which,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  lan- 
goage,  fitted  words  to  tbings,  and 


ever  it  requires  the  word  and  phrase 
not  merely  to  approach  but  to  get 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  thought. 
Many  or  most  of  tlie  finest  forms  of 
language  wo  owe,  as  we  shall  Hnd 
if  we  trace  them  up,  to  the  Poets. 
The  chief  wealth  of  Prose  is  bor- 
rowed or  adapted  from  the  treasuie^ 
house  of  Poetry.  Poetry  has  not 
only  originated  the  best  words  and 
ap])lifutions  of  word?,  but  has 
Uiught  Pi-uso  the  general  power  of 
language,  and  cjiven  it  the  hint  of 
invention.  They  who,  loving  high 
prose,  disparage  Poetiy,  are,  if  they 
knew  it^  a  Uttle  ungratefnL  I 
know  a  very  great  Prose- writer  of 
our  time,  who  is  not  always  re- 
spectful to  Poetry  in  the  fd)stract, 
yet  whose  jiatres  are  bejewelled  with 
costly  phnuies  and  sentences  from 
the  Poets. 

The  youth  enjoying  his  beloved 
poem,  perusing  and  reperusing  till 
every  line  becomes  familiar  as  his 
own  name,  is  inia wares  storing  his 
memory  with  better  forms  of  lan- 
guage than  he  could  elsewhere  find. 
Considered  merely  as  a  Uterary 
composition,  a  good  Poem  is  in- 
comparably  the  most  perfect  of  such 
things, — although  Prose  has  a  wider 
and  more  vriried  service. 

DealiuL'"  oftener  with  high  and 
abstruse  matters,  good  Poetry  is 
always  as  clear  as  the  natm*e  of 
the  subject,  and  the  nature  of 
human  speech  will  allow.  If  not, 
it  so  far  falls  short  of  what  it 
mifflif  ho,  and  of  wliat  Poet  ry  is,  at 
its  best.  At  the  same  time  let  me 
remark,  that  good  Poetry  is  not 
to  be  read  lazily  and  loungingly, 
but  with  both  eyes  open,  and  tul 
one's  wits  about  one. 

Now  think  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
Knirlisli  lancrnuirc  over  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  of  the  still  mightier 
fnture  that  lies  Ixjforo  it  amonj;  the 
unburn  millions  of  Australia  and  of 
the  American  Continent^  and  it  will 
appear  no  light  thing  to  uphold  thi< 
purity  and  strength  of  the  great 
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Bngltali  Tongue  and  to  confirm  it 
by  examples  imd  models.  When  a 
language  becomes  coiTupt,  so  also 
do  thought  and  reason ;  the  form  of 
civilisation  which  it  contnbis  and 
exprcflflca  mast  deteriorate  along 
with  it. 

Even  in  this  lively  literary 
weather,  so  to  spetiV,  of  our  own 
day,  when  it  snows  novels,  and 
hails  essays,  aiid  blows  newspaper- 
articles  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass at  once,  a  good  Poem  stall 
finds  its  readers,  is  oftener  read, 
and  better  remsmhered  than  the 
other  thing??. 

Repeat  to  me  a  sentence  or  two 
of  that  leader  which  you  were  so 
much  pleased  with,  eighteen  months 
a^,  or  say  the  day  before  yesterda>y. 
Yon.  can't.  It  was  not  meant,  you 
will  say,  to  be  rem^bered  verbatim 
— ^it  did  its  part,  gfire  its  message, 
had  its  influence.  But  (allowing 
tins  it^  value,  even  allowing  the 
miiueiice  of  the  clever  swiftly  read 
newspaper  artide  to  have  been 
always  a  good  inflnenoe,  nefver  a 
bad,  which  would  be  allowing  a 
great  deal) — do  you  think  it  would 
be  well  that  all  vnpitino"  should  be  of 
this  hasty  and  ephemeral  chamcter  ? 
—nothing  written  with  care,  and 
with  the  highest  care  F  nothing  that 
will  be  woHih  reading  next  month, 
or  next  year  P 

Can  we  not  guess  some  of  the 
probable  effects  on  taste,  and  on 
judgment  too  ? 

To  its  Poets,  the  world  on  the 
whole  is  not  nnappreciating  or  un- 
gratefoL  The  greatest  names  in 
Literature,  among  the  greatest  in 

all  History,  are  the  names  of  Poets, 
Over  millions  and  generations  of 
men  they  have  an  influence,  not 
confined  to  one  people  or  tongue. 
The  higher  the  Poet's  genius,  the 
more  it  belongs  to  all  manldnd; 
and  its  effect  is  to  nnite  them  all  in 
the  frcliiuj:  of  n  common  humanity. 
Poetry,  in  its  actual  examples,  is 


diftei-ently  conditioned  and  modified 
in  different  lan^iiapc  s.  The  Poet  is 
limited  by  his  instrument,  and  some 
languages  give  more  freedom  and 
power  in  poetic  expression  than 
otiiers:  bnt  we  mnst  not  donate 
into  these  tempting  byways. 

Poetry,  as  wo  believe,  preservea 
and  purifies  langmvfTo.  cultivates 
g^od  taste.  }ic1|t«;  inrmorv,  fills  the 
mind  witli  iiur  inmi^es  and  hi'^h 
nnselfish  thoughts,  wondrously  in- 
creases onr  perception  and  enjoy, 
ment  of  natoral  beauty,  reHeves 
pain  of  oar  nsoal  lack  or  poverty 
of  expression,  shaping  and  bring- 
ini^  within  compass  multifarious 
thought**  and  feelings,  otherwise  in- 
expressible. But  the  boon  of  boons, 
including  all  tiie  rest,  is  thd  general 
enlaigonent,  elevation,  emanoU 
pation  of  the  soul.  Poetry  nniver- 
salises.  In  its  last  result  it  is  never 
despondent,  bnt  inspired  with  the 
loftiest  joy  and  courage.  It  begins 
iu  the  glad  sense  of  Universal 
Beauty,  and  when  it  bestows  the 
same  glad  sense  npon  its  hearen^ 
its  result  is  accomplished.  Here 
and  there  you  find  a  short  poem, 
exceptional,  expressing  a  despon- 
dent mood,  bnt  the  be«t  Poetry  in 
its  total  effect  is  cheerfol  and  en- 
oonraging.  Even  when  it  treats  of 
sonow,  of  pain,  of  dea&,  it  is 
sympa&etic  bat  not  despondratt  and 
gloomy.  The  veiy  pnaduction  of 
the  exceptional  f?ad  poem,  indicates 
a  degree  of  victory  over  the  sad- 
ness. The  Iliad,  treating  much 
of  war,  wounds,  and  violent 
death,  is  animated  and  exhilarating 
throughout :  of  Dante's  great  poem 
the  first  part  is  most  redd,  for  it^ 
fierce  picttircsquenoss  and  dreadful 
fascination,  but  the  second  is  an 
ascending  symphony  of  liope  and 
faith,  and  tho  tliii*d  part  a  lijrmn  of 
heavenly  rapture.  Ohauoerisoheer- 
fol  as  the  green  landscape  after  a 
spring  shower;  Spenser  full  of 
rich  vivacity  and  bold  adventure: 
Shakespeare's  book  a  multifiHioaa 
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world  of  mavemeoA  aaid  iutereBt; 
nothing  did  Goethe  so  rnuoh  abhor, 
in  life  and  in  literature,  «8  de- 
Bpondency,  discotira^j^cnieut. 

The  Poet,  when  lie  is  most  hini- 
self,  rises  to  a  high  aud  scrone  view, 
lie  will  not  exhibit  grief,  miseiy, 
horror,  in  iaohited  sharpness  and 
for  the  mere  sensational  effect ; 
these  must  lose  their  harsh  and 
painful  prominence,  and  fall  into 
place  in  a  large  and  noble  circle  of 
ideas.  The  mei-elv  painiui  always 
marks  aa  inferior  the  work  in  whidi 
it  is  found.  Didactic  poetry,  and 
doeirinal  poetry,  are  aJao  inferior, 
so  fiur  as  they  are  narrowed  not 
merely  by  human  but  by  particular 
limitations,  uoncerned  too  much 
with  certain  ]>oople,  opinions,  cir- 
comstances,  with  the  temporary  fuad 
aoeidentai  In  the  pure  monntean 
air  which  blows  over  the  realm  of 
tme  Poetry  no  mental  epidemic 
can  exist,  or  if  it  rises  thither  it 
molts  away  ;  fever  of  ])arti3anship, 
iteli  of  personality,  ophLhalima  of 
dogmatism,  lie  below  with  fog  upon 
the  marah-landB. 

Yet  the  Poet  escapes  not  the  in- 
flnence  of  his  time,  usually  it 
affects  him  far  too  much.  He  is 
sensitive,  sympathetic,  enters  easily 
into  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  others,  bnt  does  not  so  easily 
escape  again.  He  is^  Bipt  to  SeJI 
into  sudden  timidity  in  the  midst 
of  his  boldest  enterprises,  apt  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  hour. 
Also  his  delicate  senses  persuade 
him  to  luxury  and  sloth.  His 
experience  of  the  stupidity  and 
the  selfidmeoB  which  have  poe- 
seseion  of  so  many  human  bemgs 
goads  him  sometimes  into  one  or 
another  form  of  cyTii{'ism.  He  may 
sometimes  write  below  Ins  own 
dignity,  and  that  of  liis  Ai't.  Cut, 
remember,  if  he  puts  any  evil  (here 
is  not  meant  bj  evil,  what  this  peiv 
eon  or  that  person  may  object  to, 
bat  oonfacadictioii  of  his  own  better 


sel^  treason  to  hnmaiiiiy)-^if  he 

puts  any  wickedness  into  his  poetry, 
it  is  so  much  the  less  Poetry.  So  far 
it  suffers  loss  of  value  and  of  rank. 
The  external  facts,  too,  and  in- 
cidents connected  with  composition 
and  publication,  are  often  ugly, 
nanseons  and  warping. 

The  ideal,  tiie  typical  Poet  has 
all  but  superhuman  power  of  vision 
and  of  speech.  But  in  the  actual, 
every  Poet  is  very  limited  and  im- 
perfect. Even  the  s^reatest  Poets 
are  faulty,  full  of  faults  aud  short- 
comings. Bach,  limited  already  in 
his  genius,  is  also  limited  m>m 
without,  and  does  not  do  eren  as 
well  as  he  might.  On  every  side  a 
dull  and  perverse  w(m-1(1  of  persons 
and  circumstances  presses  in  upon 
his  work. 

^e  fiurPoem,  a  gift  to  many, — 
to  the  Poet  himself  is  often  bnt  a 
poor  shadow,  a  fiunt  reminiscence 
of  some  glorions  message. 

*  Could  T  r«  viv«'  wifliin  ino 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  suck  a  deep  delight  twoald  win  me. 

That,  with  inuiiic  loud  and  long, 

I  would  laiild  that  dome  in  n\r. 

That  sunny  dome !  tiiose  caves  of  ice  I 

And  all  who  bMtid,  thotild  sen  them  there ; 

And  all  wuiJJ  cry  *  Beware!  Ecw;ire! 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hairl 

AVeave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 

And  1  -  your  eyes  with  holy  dre«d; 

For  hi'  on  hoin  y-di'W  hath  fed. 

Aud  di-uuk  the  luilk  of  Paradisio.' 

Xever  yet  lias  a  Great  Poem  been 
really  written— only  bints  and 
fi^nienfs.  No  one  as  yet  has  de- 
livered liis  message  even  as  well  as 
he  might  have  done.  The  master- 
pieces of  all  Poetry  are  only  snch 
by  comparison. 

I  tliink — hope — mii^lit  almost  say 
believe,  that  the  best  poets  are  yet 
to  come.  Do  we  not  hope  for  a 
better  earth  than  lias  yet  been  ? 
And  we  all  hope  for  a  better  life 
elsewhere.  Shall  not  thtU  have  its 
Poetry,  think  yon»  inexpressibly 
greater  and  finer  than  anythin^^  we 
can  now  oonceive  or  dream  of  F — 
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and  when  Man  is  more  in  nnlsoii 
with  Heaven  (be  it  here  or  else  wh  ere  ) 
n  fairer,  fuller  Poetry  will  surely 
arise :  yet,  with  all  its  i  in  perfec- 
tions, that  which  we  already  poiisess 
i.s  a  great  gift. 

Of  Poetry  as  wriiteD,  Poetry  as 
we  have  it,  there  aie  maiij  de- 
green  and  varieties. 

Eveiy  poem  need  uot  bo  trreat — 
but  it  must  be  genuine  in  it**  own 
kind. 

Every  poem  is  the  result  of  two 
OO-operating  forces :  one,  impulse, 
emotion,  inspiration;  tlie  otlirr. 
will,  iTiteTition,  conscious  effort.  Ot' 
true  Poems,  some  have  more  of  the 
one,  and  some  of  the  other  ;  and  so 
also  of  difierent  parts  of  a  Poem, 
one  part  ie  done  chiefly  firom  will, 
another  part  from  impnUie.  The 
Poeie,  exoeedingly  various  as  they 
nrc,  seem  to  me  to  be  divisible 
mainly  into  two  great  classes,  those 
whose  work  sjirings  chiefly  from  the 
pure  ]H)etio  impulse,  wid  those 
whose  work  is  cniefly  prodnoed  by 
will  and  intention. 

Those  whom  I  would  place  in  the 
second  named  and  lower  class  (let 
uscallitclassP.W.,from  i>i>,fir  vlU) 
are  able  men  who  have  been  turned, 
by  circumstances  and  choice,  in 
proportions  vaiying  in  the  various 
instances,  to  express  themselves 
throngh  the  medium  of  verse,  and 
who  on  tlie  whole  sncccssfully  ac- 
complish their  aim.  Otlier  men,  of 
ecfual  or  greater  total  capacity, 
are  quite  ungifted  lor  singing 
their  thoughts ;  but  these  of  whom 
we  speak  have  more  or  less  a  share 
of  the  necessary  gift;  some  true 
musical  impulse  moves  in  the  midst 
of  their  <xcneral  intellectual  power  ; 
f»:u'h,  along  with  his  other 'qnali ties, 
lias  enough  of  the  metrical,  the  mu- 
sical, the  poetic,  to  urge  him  or  at 
least  to  enable  him  to  write  in  verse, 
and  this  gives  him  l  is  claim  to  be 
called  a  Poet ;  though  still,  one  will 
prove  much  more  of  a  Poet  than  an- 


other.  Some  poets  tiiere  are  whov 

in  the  economy  of  things,  appear  to 
he  made  for  the  viipnefic  listener, — 
since  metrical  language  works 
more  or  less  npon  all  men.  In 
the  Poets  whom  I  would  redcon  in 
ihe  other  class  (let  ns  call  it  claaa 
P.I.,  from  poetic  tntpuUe),  tike  purely 
poetic  impulse  is  the  master  quality, 
irrepressible  and  all-porvadincf ; 
even  as  the  bom  Painter  has  a  con- 
stant  delight  in  colour  for  its  own 
sake. 

One  might,  I  think,  arrange  the 

names  of  all  Poets  known  to  bim 
(though  in  certain  cases  there 
micrht  he  question  and  difTiculty) 
broadly  into  these  two  large  c hisses. 
This  (ione,  it  probably  strikes  uis, 
that  such  a  one  standing  in  the 
P.W.  class  is  on  the  whole  oreater 
than  such  another  in  the  P.I. :  bat 
we  also  find  that  all  ilie  greatest 
Poet'^  in  the  total  list  stand  in  the 
class  mark^  P.l. ;  and  that  the 
precious  qualities  peculiar  to  Metri- 
cal Poetry  come  to  us  most  abuii- 
dantly  from  natures  wherein  also 
dwell  the  highest  sensibiHty  to 
beauty,  the  swiftest  movement  of 
thought,  tlie  most  penetmtive  intel- 
lect. The  imafjerv  of  these  men  lh 
nsnallv  that  of  the  true  Imasina- 
tioii,  intuitive,  dealing  with  essen- 
tial relations  of  things ;  the  imager}- 
of  those  who  would  come  into  onr 
second  class  is  oolleeted  chiefly  by 
the  Fancy,  in  her  sport,  or  for  pa* 
rade. 

If  we  divide  and  classify  further 
we  arrange  Poets  into  certain 
schools, — but  at  last  we  shall  find, 
if  we  go  on,  that  eveiy  considerable 
Poet  is  to  be  taken  singly  ;  and  the 
greater  the  Poet,  the  more  distinctly 
indiv^idnal  he  is.  He  views  the 
world  in  liis  own  way,  and  reports 
his  experience  in  his  own  way ;  his 
sincerity  is  his  power.  If  he  *  car> 
riee  a  mirror  *  it  is  not  a  ecmmon 
mirror,  but  a  magic  mirror,  made 
out  of  his  indi^ndual  quality.  Yet, 
a  high  Poet  is  also  a  chief  repr^ 
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tentative  of  the  hanum  race;  his 

work,  ^Yll^c  peculiar,  is  at  tlie 
tiBinc  time  thoronp^lily  sympathetic. 
The  particnhirs  which  he  conveys 
jsO  su*ikiuy;iy  are  uol  mere  particu- 
lars,  ihey  are  abo  typical,  and  hxkYe 
A  genenu  application.  May  not  ihe 
fiingalarity  of  each  Poet  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  importance, 
the  kingship  of  every  single  Human 
Being  ?  Each  haj*  a  whole  world 
of  his  own,  besides  the  world  that 
18  hia  in  comnumwith  mankind.  The 
Poet  is  pecoliar,  because  largely 
receptive  of  life  and  nature  at  iirst 
hand,  imd  bold  and  skilfdl  enough 
To  sino:  Ins  own  proper  experiences  : 
iu'  is  universal  by  virtue  of  thai 
unity  which  underlies  all  apjKJur- 
ance,  and  which  is  everywhere 
reached  b^  the  iienetrative  mind. 
The  pecahftrity  will  be  modified  by 
circumstance  and  accident;  the  in- 
M'ght,  the  pierein^  veracity,  is  the 
gilt  given  to  all  true  Poets,  and  the 
secret  of  their  isti-ength. 

Let  ns  glance  back  at  the  ground 

wo  have  passed  over.  Poi  try  is  the 
Art  of  Verbal  Metrical  JlSxpression. 
It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  the 
Arts.  Tt  furnishes  the  most  odr- 
((ualo  means  of  expressing  certain 
thought*,  and  moods.  The  thought, 
the  mood,  mnst  itself  be  emotional 
and  creatiye — must  be  such  as 
moves  all  the  powers  of  expression 
to  harmonious  result.  It  is  first  the 
movement  of  the  Poet's  mind  that 
is  niu^sical :  not  saying  '  musical ' 
in  any  technical  sense,  but  that  his 
mind  is  moved  and  modulated  into 
a  beantifol  orderliness:  his  emo* 
tioTis,  1  is  eonceptions,  when  they 
seek  and  find  the  most  fitting  ex- 
pression, flow  into  harmonious 
speech.  Thei-o  is  always  .some  re- 
sistance in  the  medium ;  his  song 
is  not  so  firee  and  perfect  as  ho 
•desires.  He  must  often  compromise, 
supply  missing  linlu,  as  oest  he 
can,  by  more  conscious  exertion; 
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he  stumbles,  makes  mistakes,  falls 

short  in  many  M'ays ;  but  if  his  work 
on  tlie  wltole  is  a  tjonuinc  Poem,  a 
bi>uu  U>  lauakind,  an  addition  to  the 
woi'ld,  the  music  uf  it  first  vibrated 
spiritually  through  the  Poet*s  being. 

Where  lies  the  source  of  this  in- 
fluence ?  It  lies  deep.  Tn  appi-oach- 
ing  this  part  of  my  subjec  t,  1  would 
avoid  any  thing  like  a  rhetorical  or 
rhapjiudical  tone.  The  idea  to  be 
conveyed  is,  I  believe,  not  fitncifol 
or  mntastic,  but  of  the  deepest 
truth  ;— so  deep  is  it,  and  draws  us 
into  such  awful  precincts,  that 
Poetry  itself  could  alone  furnish 
words  in  the  least  degree  adequate, 
woi*ds  at  once  clear  and  subtle  ; 
and  even  these  at  their  best  would 
£ul  and  &U  short. 

To  those  YBiied  and  wonderful 
manilbstations  of  the  Divinity,  in 
the  midst  whereof  we  find  oui-srlves 
placed,  ami  of  which  ^^■e  form  a 
part,  and  a  most  important  part,  we 
give  collectively,  in  default  of  a  bet- 
ter term,  the  name  of 'Nature.*  And 
all  Nature  is  poetic-T-a  countless  « 
multitude  of  poems,  which  Man 
translates  as  best  he  may  into  his 
own  lanjj^uaLTe.  Tt  is  too  iq^at  for 
any  of  us  ;  wo  can  but  report  a  line 
hero  and  a  verse  thei*e.  The  Man 
of  Science  is  the  critic  and  gram- 
marian of  Nature's  Poems ;  the  Poet 
the  translator  and  interpreter.  Nei- 
ther is  let  into  the  secret.  The  ab- 
solute essence  remains  inconceiv- 
able. Yet  most  Rstonndinfj^  ir  is 
that  little  Man  should  possess  the 
faculties  of  intellectual  investigation 
and  tibo  powers  of  s]Hritnal  vision 
which  are  his ;  powers  correlative 
to  all  that  is  external  to  him — 
other  forms  of  One  l^'temal  Truth. 

Nature  is  poetic :  Nature  (as  we 
have  ventured  to  express  it)  is  a 
Poem,  and  every  part  of  Nature. 
Art  is  not  the  same  as  Nature,  has 
something  less  and  something  more, 
is  an  eztemised  beanly  imbued 
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with  human  ilementfl,  and  is  Hot    cradle    to    grave,  —  all  together 
the  result  of  mere  imitation  of  Na-  rounds  itself,  when  seen  from  a 
turo :  but  ihttf;  life,  ibat  Spirit^  little  iray  off,  into  a  eanslstent  and 
wbich  ak<m9  itself  throngh  Nahue,  sjimnetnc  form,  which  as  a  whole 
and  which  shows  itself  throngh  is  permeated  willi  heaafy, — ^ronnds 
Art,  is  one  and  the  same.   That  itself  into  a  Poem, 
which  18  the  life  of  onr  pictores.  Again,  looking  off  from  onrselv&v 
onr  mnsic,  oar  yerse-poetry, — there  we  see  every  daj,  not  nnrelated  to 
it  is  also  in  Nature.    Beauty  i»  us,  tlie  landscape  with  all  its  ti- 
ovciywhero,   nnTirrcssriTy,    useless  riety  comhinofl  n-nd  ronndcd  and 
beauty,  throuolin!it    earth,  water,  poetised  within  its  liori/on-n'rcle. 
air,  and  the  iiihmto  nf  space;  and  This  we  see  with  the  natural  eye^J. 
everywhere  developed  in  metre,  in  And  with  the  larger  and  no  less 
balance,  in  rhythm,  in  symmetry  ;  truthful  eyes  of  the  ima^nation,  we 
the  gi"U2id  original  Poiesis.     Con-  can  see  (standiiig  upon  the  vantage- 
sidcr  merely  the  growth  of  a  plant :  ground  won  hy  Snence,  and  looking 
what  the  Indian  conjuror  pretends  beyond  and  above  Science)  this 
to  do  in  five  minutes  is  no  less  Earth-Globe  of  onrs,  clad  wi&  tlis 
wonderfhl  in  the  slower  natural  seasons,  painted  with  day  and  niriit 
moyement  continued    throughout  and  many-coloured  clouds,  sonly 
weeks  and  months.    The  little  seed  spinning  round  its  regulated  course, 
sends  up  its  stem  like  a  slender  Who  doubts  of  this,  more  than  of 
fountain,  shalcinsr  out  the  deliente  the  apple  which  he  liolds  in  his 
foliage  on  every  side,  unfolding- bud  hand?    ^Vlmt  man  htis  wvr  seen 
and  flower,  leaf  for  haf,  petal  for  tliis  ?    It  is  a  Poem,  Rfen  onlyhy 
petal,  in  duo  order  and  proportion,  the  eyes  of  the  imagination,  but 
with  symmetry  and  freedom  grace-  known  also  to  be  a  scienti6c  fact, 
fully  reconciled;    beauty   is  not  Is  there  any  External  Uuivei^e  (the 
alone  of  lily,  rose,  and  palm-tree ;  old  question)  ?    We  answer,  Yea. 
every  wayside  weed  is  a  green  poem.  How  can  we  know  anything  of  it  f 
More  wonderful  still  the  multi-  In  tiie  last  step,  only  by  the  Poetis 
form  animal  creation:  Lion  and  Imagination. 
Horse,  BirdjScrpentjFish,  Butterfly,  Looking  higher  still  and  fin^ 
Earthworm,  Animalcule,  each  of  ther,    ailed  tiiereby,    what  find 
these,  and  eveiy  living  thing,  har.  we  ?    On   every  side,  —  hoimd- 
moniously  organised,  and  fitted  to  less,  inconceivable,  yet   true  and 
its  place ;   and  above  theso  nirain  sure,  n-?  mere  tnafter  of  fiivt 
our   own    orderly   and  ihytiimic  our  own  hve  fingers  when  we  hold 
frame,  with  its  powers  and  ener*  out  our  hand, — a  TTniTcrso  crowded 
gies.  with  Earths  and  Suns.   They  more 
Then  consider  in  this  li^ht  the  and  minprle  unceasinn^ly,  in  amighty 
steps  and  ineidentsaud  progression  dance,  '  Cycle  on  epicycle,  orb  on 
of  a  human  life,  from  appearance  to  orb.'    Our   utmost  imagination, 
evanishment.  Every  cmef  incident,  though  entirely  believing,  throws 
every  group  of  incidents,  seen  in  hitherward  amostfiuntandineffee- 
the  true  connection  and  from  the  tnal  glance.   This  great  UniverBe 
proper  point  of  view,  with  right  is  the  Poem  of  Poems.  The  Ifsker 
insight  and  right  feeling,  is  poetic,  of  it  is  the  Primal  Poet. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  life  of  a  hero,  And  higher  still  we  may  rise 
but  of  an  average  common-place  above  this  sphere,  into  the  awful 
human  being^.    Birth,  Childhood,  perception  of  Absolute  Trnth, '^vlirn 
Youth, Maturity, Old  Age.  Heath; —  m  the  soul  Religion  and  Toetr)' 
a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  a  liie  from  are  one,  and  we  recognise  Con- 
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science  anrl  its  luwa  as  a  honutifui 
reality  aud  wonder  excelling  the' 
Starry  HeaTen  itself. 

The  Plants  the  Animal,  the  World, 
—poems,  miracles,  are  these  ;  Man 
tlie  greatest.  He  only,  of  ull 
known  Created  Beings,  has  the  gift 
of  articulate  speech,  and  of  con- 
wAoxa  commuziioii  with  the  Divine 
Sonrce^-— this  faonlly,  this  commn- 
nion,  coLfnat^  powers.  So  does  he 
share  in  little  the  r'n-ntivo  Enorfr}'. 
Hp  orbs  his  intelligent  liiV  into 
econoniH,  into  moral,  into  social, 
into  religious  order.  His  delight  in 
the  uuTenal  Beauty  he  projects 
into  ordonnance  of  forms  and  colours 
and  sounds ;  and  for  all  the  facul- 
ties of  his  nn'iul,  in  duo  subordina- 
tion and  pcrfoc'i  proportionality,  ho 
finds  an  expression,  and  the  best 
expression,  in  the  wider,  frt'er,  and 
more  TariooB  element  of  Language, 
and  so  orhs  that  also  into  Poetty — 
what  we  agree  to  call  *  Poetry  *  par 
excellence.  Divine  is  the  impulse, 
nor  arc  the  means  unworthy,  since 
Language  also  (however  we  may 
trace  its  progress)  originates  from 
a  spiritual,  a  celestial  source.  In 
Ijanguage,  the  Poetic  Sfsirit  seeks, 
finds  and  uses  its  own,  that  which 
it  gave  long  before,  and  ever  it 
strives  aft^r  what  is  truest  and 
most  essential  ill  IjnnsjTiage.  Rightly 
is  Poetry  esteemed  miraculous,  a 
gift  from  above.  The  impulse  comes 
to  all  men,  but  only  a  few  are  so 
open  and  sensitiTe  by  genius,  so 
unspoilt  by  circumstance,  so  nn- 
rlnrrrjT'd  with  triflo'J,  mi'-linrkU'd  bv 
daily  needs,  ns  fo  vibrate  with  free 
and  full  rospun-.ive  tone,  and  con- 
vey to  others  any  hint  of  the 
heaTonly  message.  Hera  and  there 
by  the  bounty  of  Heayen,  some 
true  messenger,  among  many  pre* 
tended  mcssong'crs  and  many  self- 
dccfivinGT,  speaks  a  word  not  in- 
iul(  nKit'  lv.  In  those  good  and 
happy  moments  of  enlar^jement  and 
power,  when  memory,  hope,  expe- 


rience, iaitli,  imagination,  all  the 
filculties,  nse  together  into  an  emo> 
tional  mood  of  We  and  joy,  new, 
delicious,  and  oreative,^a  gifted 
Human  Soul,  recognising  the  pre- 
sence of  eternal  beauty,  and  im- 
pelled to  communicate  its  delight, 
projects  itself  into  the  world  of 
language,  and  there  creates  beauti- 
ta\  things. 

Happy  I  call  him,  whatsoeyer 
his  visible  fortune,  to  wliom  above 
the  petty  and  distractitij^'  din  of  tlio 
passing  day,  it  is  given  to  hear  tho 
far-off  movement  of  nn  Kternal 
Harmony.  Tor  one  Poem  that  ho 
writes,  ten  thousand  unwritken 
poems  are  his.  And  if  he  haye  the 
gift  and  courage  to  report  weU 
some  snatch  or  fragment,  happy 
also  nrc  tli»'v  whose  car  and  soul 
are  ojx-n  to  his  message. 

In  youth,  when  the  senses  aro 
fresh  and  the  spirit  is  open,  it  is 
well  to  drink  of  this  ambrosia.  As 
people  grow  older,  they  are  apt  to 
grow  more  shrewd  and  decorous, 
not  alwavs  more  reverPTit,  not  in 
ever}'  way  wiser.  I  can  imagine 
that  an  Old  Man  may  gladly  tind 
floating  on  winged  words  into  his 
memory  some  early  dream,  some 
ideal  hope  or  joy,  some  high  thought, 
a  Poet's  gift^  and  Find  it  truer  i&er 
all,  more  deep  founded,  than  much 
that  he  deemed  reality  in  hfe,  but 
which  was  only  fleeting  appearance. 
Perhaps,  though  lon^  latent,  it  has 
not  been  without  its  mfluence. 

But  whether  this  or  that  indi- 
yidual,  young  or  old,  reads  or  neyer 
T*cadp!,  rcmembcT^  or  dors  -not  rc- 
men)ber  {uiy  Poetry  in  a  given  form 
of  worils,  the  Poets  have  not  the 
less  iniluouced  and  modihed  the 
world  of  men  into  which  he  and 
we  haye  been  bom,  the  language 
that  we  speak,  the  society  in  which 
wo  live. 

If  A.  or  ii.  cares  nothing,  has 
never  cared  anything  for  Poetry, 
'tis  his  loss  and  Ins  defect — tlio 
greater,  the  less  he  is  oonscions  of 
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it ;    let   luin  ut  least  avoid   iioT  The  Spirit  ol"  Poetry  is  assuredly 

biugging  as  to  his  apathy.    He  a  divine  presence  and  power.  This 

mi^t  as  reaflonably  be  proud  of  particular  manifestation  of  it,  thia 

deafiiess  or  blindness.  Art  of  Metrical  language,  is  a  fact 

Poetry,  like  Humanity  itself,  ap-  and  a  force  in  the  world  ;  its  effects 

pears  poor  and  absurd,  or  rich  and  •delig'htful,  elevatinjr.  and  enduring; 

profound,  jmrtly  according  to  the  its  source  hiding  licyond  investi- 

mood  in  wliich  we  regard  it,  but  K^t'ioiij  — tlic  Infinite  Deep  of 

mainly  according  to  the  wisdom  we  Things.                         W.  A- 
bring  to  its  estimation. 
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WHATEVER  may  be  the  iilti-  Who  brought  Kant  into  disrepute  ? 
mate   jiuls;inent  ibrmed  of  Jlis  diseijile  Fichte.    When,  at  long 
Comtc's  Philo.s(ji»li\',  no  one  can  intervals  iii  the  hi.story  of  the  world, 
doubt  that  iL    destined  to  engage  the  minds  of  suffieienl  force  and  com- 
best  attention  of  several  generations  pass  arise  which  are  capable  of 
of  thinkers.  On  (his  point  at  least  taking  stock  of  the  philosophic 
friends  and  foes  are  pretty  certain  to  ideas  of  their  epoch,  of  projecting 
be  agreed.  It  is  a  vast  structure  ricfht  a  vast  synthesis  which  approxi- 
iii  the  path  of  human  progress,  and  inately  covers  the   whole  visible 
whether  it  shall  prove,  as  its  fnends  area  of  lunnan  thought,  the  iutcl- 
assert^  a  magnificent  causeway  along  lectual  dynasty  thus  established  has 
whieh  fhtnre  generations  of  man-  generally  an  easy  victorj  over  the 
kind  may  safely  travel  to  yet  nn-  partial,  antiqnated  systems  which 
known  regions  of  truth  and  beauty ;  it  supplants.    It  is  when  its  antho- 
or,  as  its  foes  think,  a  huge  obstrac-  rity  is  Avide  and  supreme,  when  it 
tion  wluch  must  laborioii>«1y  be  re-  undertakes  to  legislate   en  maUre 
moved  nnt  of  the  way  ;  botii  ecjually  for  the  infinitely  complex  pheno- 
must  admit  that,  in  either  case,  it  mena  which  go  to  form  human 
will  oocnpy  the  energies  of  the  best  nature,  that  its  danger  and  <  inse- 
minds  for  a  good  while  to  come,  curify  really  begin.    Then  it  is 
Whatever  is  to  be  done  with  it,  it  that  in  some  far  distant  and  hitherto 
can  no  longer  be  ignored.   It  is  not  submissive  satrapy  a  litth;  cloud,  no 
only  here  in  our  midst,  but,  from  hirrc^er  than  a  man's  liand,  sooner  or 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  every-  later,  is  sure  to  gather,  to  c^row 
where ;  along  every  line  in  which  larger   and   blacker  with  bodeful 
human  thought  can  move,  specu-  constancy,  till  it  has  at  last  over* 
lators,  if  they  advance  &r  enough,  shadowed  the  heavens.   And  when 
are  sore  to  meet  with  it,  and  must  the  storm  is  over  the  old  empire 
either  come  to  terms  with  it  or  has  passed  away.    So  it  will  be,  as 
overthrow   it.     For  it   is   not   a  we  arc  led  to  think,  with  the  phi- 
theory  or   "generalisation  in  some  losopliy  of  Conite.    Tlie  world  will 
outlyinp^  ])ruvince  of  investigation,  liave  to  suhinlt  to  it  Ijcfore  it  can 
but  a  philosophy  which  embraces  discard  it ;  to  pass  through  it  before 
all  nrovinces.    Now  philosophies  it  can  effectively  reject  it. 
may  1)0  superseded.   They  are  sel-  It  is  well  known  that  in  none  of 
dom  or  never  refhted;  in  other  his  speculations  did  Comte  show 
words,   they  niay   be   overturned  the  splendour  of  his  genius  so  mag- 
by  adherents   from  Avithin  ;  they  nificentl}-  us  in  his  conceptions  of 
do  not   ca^pitulate    to   adversaries  history.     What  Lavoisier  wa.s  to 
from     without.     A    philosoj)her  chemistry,  what  Newton  was  to 
should  look  upon  his  ardent  dis-  astronomy,  that  Comte  was  to  the 
oiples,  if  they  are  able  as  well  as  philosophy  of  history.  Whatever 
anient,  as  probably  his  worst  foes,  modifications  or  additions  may  in 
Who    most   successfully   opposed  the  course  of  time  be  made  with 
Plato?     Aristotle,   'the  mind  of  regard  to  his  views,  from  them  ^vill 
his  school.'   Wiio  gave  the  severest  always  be  traced  the  first  luminous 
blow  to  Cartesianism  ?     Spinoza,  ray  which  lighted  up  the  darkness 
the  most  illustrious  of  Cartesians,  and  confusion  of  the  past.  The 
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pbilosopliy  of  history,  as  the  term 
was  understood  in  tlic  Inst  trenera- 
tion,  had  fallen  into  deserve d  dis- 
repute by  reason  of  its  preteiiiiouH 
Bhallowness,  and.  hopeless  insta- 
biliiy  of  oonoeption  and  principle. 
It  generally  amonnted  to  bttle  more 
than  going  throagh  the  records  of 
the  past  with  a  perpetual  sneer  on 
the  lips,  and  a  eeaselcss  self-con- 
gratulation on  the  wisdom  of  '  our 
enlightened,  age,'  aw  compared  with 
the  besotted  ignorance  of  our 
wretched  anceators.  This  sort  of 
thing  ]>assed  away  when  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  eighteenth  century 
itf^elf  l>"fnme  discredited,  and  then 
the  dniiiiatic  and  pictorial  liisto- 
rians — the  Thierrys  and  Macaulays 
—came  upon  tho  scene.  These 
quite  rightly  laid  it  down  that  it 
was  desirable  to  nnderstand  the 
past  before  reasoning  about  it; 
that  we  had  bett^'-  <^co  it  clearly 
before  explnininci;  it  piiilosophically; 
that  the  oreat  ])oints  were  accuracy 
of  detail  and  truth  of  colouring, 
and  that  if  these  were  duly  at- 
tended to,  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject  might  with  some  safety  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself,  '^riiat  the 
dramatic  liistorians  did  LTieat  ser- 
vice in  theij'  day,  cannot  he  doubted. 
Their  mistake  lay  in  supposing  that 
theory  conld  be  so  eaj'ly  dis^irded 
that  they  themselves  among  others, 
werenot  replete  with  theory,  such  as 
it  was.  The  two  illustrious  writers 
just  named  showed^this  in  the  most 
fitrikiner  li<,dit.  One  wrote  a  liis- 
tory  full  of  etlmologieal  theory,  the 
other  wrote  on©  foil  of  politico- 
Whig  theory,  and  both  are  slowly 
])assing  away,  in  consequence,  to 
the  limbo  of  brilliant  but  nnteuth- 
ful  pictures.  Besides,  it  was  felt 
that  the  dramatic  historians  were 
overdoincr,  and  givinsf  a  little  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  Life  was 
too  short  to  read  the  libraries  of 
antique  gossip,  scandal,  and  in- 
trigue wiiich  they  ofTei-ed  for  our 
perusal.  And  this  local  and  his- 
torical  colouring,  and  thus  mas- 


querade of  history,  what  did  it  all 
lead  to  ?  It  was  doubtless  pleasant 
enoug-h,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever 
writer,  to  have  vivid  scenes  rel^ro- 
duced  for  one  in  which  men  in 
short  doaksy  skiiched  hats,  doublet 
and  hose,  were  the  picturesque 
actors;  but  it  was  clear  that  if 
these  more  or  less  elaborate  studies 
in  costume  were  all  that  liistory 
had  to  give  uei,  many  of  the  worst 
reproaches  cast  at  it  by  its  professed 
enemies  were  not  mdbimded.  And 
amid  all  this  sentimenial  partiality 
for  the  mere  pageantry  of  tiie  past, 
it  would  still  recur  to  many  minds 
to  ask  what  was  the  meaning  of  it 
all  ?  Whence  arose  the  principles 
of  change  in  the  ever  varied  and 
marvellous  scene  disclosed  to  us 
lookii^  down  the  vista  of  centa- 
ries?-*  There  we  oould  see,  not 
only  men,  but  opinions  and  systems 
contendinp;'  and  prevailinp".  Wliy  ? 
The  change  was  incessant ;  growth 
hei*e,  decay  there.  To  what  end? 
Over  all  these  questions,  over  all 
this  oonfhsion  and  uncertainty, 
Oomte*s  luminous  conception  of 
the  three  periods  arose  like  the 
sun  in  his  splendour,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  liistory  is  changed.  The 
past  lies  behind  us  as  a  visibly  con- 
nected organic  whole,  a  vit:sL  di-aiua 
of  endless  Tariety  and  numberless 
scenes,  imder  all  of  which  lies  an 
essentia]  unity  of  action  and  de* 
velopment.  One  of  the  most  striking 
and  im]>ortant  of  these  scenes  Dr. 
Bridges  has  made  the  subject,  of  the 
remarkable  volume  now  before  us — 
namely,  the  political  and  philosophic 
part  playL  il  by  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  two  great  figum  which  OO' 
cupy  by  fiiT  the  greater  portion  of 
the  author's  picture  ure,  as  the  title 
implies,  Richelieu  and  Colbert.  But, 
although  the  work  is  a  model  of  ful- 
ness compactness,  and  the  pdUcj 
of  these  statesmen  is  illustrated 
with  a  rare  grasp  both  of  detaO 
and  g-cneral  jjrinciple,  Dr.  Bridges 
has  no  scruple  in  casting  free 
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gbmoes,  mot  <aDj  over  contemporary 
bistory  in  other  oonntries,  but  back- 
wards and  £9rwaxdB  also  np  to  the 

KomuTi  Empire  in  one  direction,  and 
down  to  the  French  Revolution  in 
the  other — tossing  groups  ot" nations 
2iud  periods  about  in  a  way  which 
frill  he  ntteri^  bewildering  to  the 
whole  race  of  Diyasdusts,  but  which 
we  hold  to  bo  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  liiU  of  sobriety  as  well  as  truth. 
He  throuj^hout  proceeds  upon 
two  assnniptions.  The  first,  that 
liuropcun  iustory  between  the  fifth 

and  we  eighteenth  oentnriea  is  es- 
sentially one  history,  which  will  not 
bear  division,  either  chronological 
or  geographical,  if  we  would  study 
it  with  profit.  The  second  is  that, 
between  the  luuils  just  mentioned, 
a  reUgion  and  a  polity,  both  with 
accidental  modificalaons  comMon  io 
«U  Western  and  Sonthem  Enrope, 
arose,  culminated,  and  gradually 
fell;  that  tho  combined  result  of 
Christianity,  Roman  traditions  and 
barbariari  invnsioiis,  which  we  know 
by  the  names  of  Feudalism  and 
CathoUcism,  had  a  period  of  growth 
and  noble  expansion,  say  up  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and 
that  since  that  period  they  have 
had  H  lingering  but  ine^ntablc 
decay;  that  this  demy.  e([ually 
with  the  previous  growth,  lay  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and,  wliUe  it 
might  be  varied,  and  here  and  there 
postponed,  was  not  finally  to  be 
avoiaed.  Thus  the  history  of 
Europe,  contemplated  by  the  light 
of  these  two  principles,  especially 
of  the  hist,  in  spite  of  its  ninltiform 
complexity  and  change,  is  at  ouue 
shot  throtigh  with  a  thread  of  nuily 
aand  intelligible  sequence.  A  dear 
idea  is  afforded,  not  only  of  the 
starting-point  left  behind,  but  of  the 
gcml  as  well  b>  winch  human  affairs 
aic,  and  have  been,  constantly  ten- 
ding. We  learn  to  pei"ceive  that 
the  changes  and  revolntions  in 
Church  and  State  have  not  been 
solely  or  chiefly  the  work  of  ma- 
lignant rebels  bent  on  destroying 


pubHo  order  for  thehr  own  selfish 
purposes,  bat  the  resolt  of  imm^Me 
forces  having  their  seat  in  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  human  nature 
itself.  We  thus  get  a  criterion  by 
which  the  actions  of  men  and  the 
working  of  institutions  may  be 
judged  with  some  degree  of  equity 
and  reason.  The  sectarians  who 
have  hitherto  for  the  most  part 
Tnonf>|X)lised  history  deal  out  their 
pnuse  and  blame  either  at  random, 
as  the  fit  takes  them,  or  ehk)  on  ilie 
easy  assumption  that  their  own 
party  or  clique,  whatever  it  may  be, 
was  alwajB  in  the  rights  and  its 
adversaries  always  wrong.  And 
thus  the  great  men  of  the  past  are 
alternately  liends  or  angels,  accor- 
ding to  the  j)olitics  or  church  of  the 
writer  who  paints  them.  History 
BO  written  beootnes  a  mere  vehicle 
for  vituperation  and  party  spleen. 
But  what  is  it  we  mean  when  wo 
assert,  for  instance,  that  Philip  IL, 
on  the  one  hand,  was  a  reactionary 
king,  and  llenry  FV.  was  a  pro- 
gressive one  on  the  other?  It  is 
dearly  not  a  mere  expression  of 
personal  predilection,  but  manifestly 
a  &ct,  about  which  the  partisans  of 
neither  can  have  any  doubt.  It  is 
a  fact  that  Philip  did  his  utmost  to 
stop  the  course  which  Imman  affairs 
had  taken  in  his  limr,  ;ind  have  con- 
tinued to  take  ever  since.  It  is  a 
fiict,  on  the  contraiy,  that  Henry 
did  precisely  the  reverse^  and  pre- 
scient ly  prepared  to  welcome  and 
assist  the  advent  of  ihe  new  oi  clt  r 
of  tilings  which  he  snw  fhr  fiuure 
had  surelv  in  store.  And  so,  v>ith- 
out  a  tinge  of  partisanship,  we  may 
estimate  the  value  and  characters 
of  the  two  men.  The  cme  was  for 
the  modem  era,  the  other  c^inst 
it ;  the  one  worked,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  say,  in  accordance  with 
veracity  and  fact,  as  the  issue  sufli- 
ciently  pix>ves  ;  the  other  devoted 
himself  to  a  phantom  of  tho  past, 
which  he  vainly,  fatuously,  and 
cruelly  strove  to  realise  in  the 
present.   Hay  we  not^  after  such  a 
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probation,  call  the  cue  great  and 
the  other  little  ;  the  one  good  and 
admirable,  the  other  hateful  aiul 
contemptible  ?  In  a  word,  hare 
not  we  here  got  a  very  fidr  woildiig 
criterion  hy  irhich  to  estiiiiAte  the 
chftractora  of  history  ? 

Dr.  Bridges  has  eoniented  himself 
with  indicatmg,  in  bare  yet  bold 
outline,  the  progress  of  the  great 
social  forces  wluch,  starting  from 
the  thirteenth  centur}-,  jnTadnally 
nndormined  both  Feudalism  and 
Catholicism.  Uj)  to  the  date  just 
named,  both  Feudalism  and  Catlioli- 
rism  had  grown  and  expanded  yvith 
unabatod  vi^^our  and  life.  The 
spiritual  HUprcmacy  of  the  Popes 
wBJied  ever  stronger  and  stronger. 
Good  men  and  clear-headed  men 
alDce  felt  that  the  Papal  power  was 
salntary,  elevatmg — ^was  friendly  to 
their  best  and  deepest  interests^ 
to  be  supported,  and  even  fought 
for,  if  need  were.  Then  slowl}- 
came  a  great  cliaT^cfo.  7n  ilic 
Universities  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  men  of  leisure  and  medi- 
tation wei"e  reflecting  and  com- 
paring. The  Church  frowned.  She 
was  ceasing  to  be  a  mother,  and 
preparing  for  her  fhtnre  character 
of  harsh  stop-dame.  Whereupon 
men  thought  and  compared  only  the 
more.  The  Church,  it  now  ap- 
peared, was  willing  to  be  your 
Mend  only  on  conditions — ^liarsh, 
tyrannical  conditions ;  among  othei^, 
that  you  censed  thinl^inrr,  that  you 
ceased  earing  for  truth,  unless  it 
were  her  truth.  She  was  ynnv 
friend,  not  solely  or  chiefly  because 
you  were  pure,  devout,  and  aspiring ; 
unless,  besides  all  this,  you  were 
prepared  to  take  her  word  and 
authoriirf  for  eTefything,  and  sup- 
press and  eradicato  your  lore  of 
truth  as  an  evil  passion,  as  a  lust  of 
the  flesh  wliich  would  imperil  your 
soul.  That  love  of  truth  was  clearly 
likely  to  imperil  her  supremacy 
Ix'came  more  and  more  evident; 
that  it  was  devilisl'.  and  damnable, 
loss  and  less  so.    Side  by  side  with 


this  spiritual  revolution  au  annln- 
gous  one  was  taking  place  in  tW 
secular  world  of  feudalism.  Feu- 
dalism, of  which  so  much  evil  i? 
often  inconsiderately  spoken,  w&s 
once  a  very  noble  and  beantifbl 
thing,  infimtely  saperior  to  die 
hard,  glittering,  social  systems  sf 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  ideal  of  the 
knightly  character-  an  id»l  move 
than  once  approximately  reached,  as 
in  the  exquisitely  lovely  nature  of 
St.  T^onis  of"  h'r-;n;re,  nr  iTi  the  l^^s 
known  iiisiance  of  Count  Theobald 
of  Champagne,  the  friend  of  St 
Bernard — -was  nn  ideal  for  hejoi  -t 
the  conception  of  the  haugbtv 
oligarchs  and  aristocrats  of  tbe 
ancient  world,  and  to  this  dar 
retoins  a  perfume  of  grace  and 
comeliness.  But  feudalism  also  uss 
degenerating^was  not  only  de- 
generating, but  was  being  graduallr 
superseded.  The  growth  and  weahli 
of  the  communes  or  free  towns  in 
France,  but  more  espocially  in  ricli 
and  thrivinij  Fliindei-s,  was  showinji 
men  tliat  there  was  snmpthinL' 
better  for  them  in  the  world  to 
than  slaving  and  fighting  fur  a 
feudal  suzerain.  At  the  battle  of 
Oourtrai,  the  sturdy  burghen  of 
Bruges  and  Ghent  made  it  clear 
the  prancing  nobles  of  France  that 
townsmen  and  artisans  could  not 
only  work  better,  but  also  fight 
better,  than  their  aristocratic  op- 
pressors. And  this  silent  bnt 
cea>eles5!  revolution  in  things  sccnbr 
and  spintual  has  been  l  ni'ii,'  on 
without  intcrrujjtion.  Ihc  t'ra?- 
nients  of  Ciitliolieisni,  tbe  tniiri«eiiT> 
of  feudalism  which  still  exist  here 
and  there,  are  seen,  by  all  who  hsre 
eyes,  to  be  gradually  melting  away 
nith  the  progress  of  science  snd  of 
industry.  Whatever  may  be  in 
store  for  us  in  the  illimitoblefbtme, 
the  abolition  of  aristocratic  privilege 
and  dogmatic  orthodoxy  is  cluarJy 
the  immediate  goal  to  which  we  are 
tending 

But  as>unung  now  as  sufficiendj 
proved  that  the  advent  of  the  Dn^ 
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dem  era — the  priiici]iles  of  '89, 
as  Dr.  Bridges,  following  IVench 
imterB,  is  pleuMid  to  caU  it— was 

certain  and  inevitable,  it  is  still 
manifest  that  the  outward  fomi  and 
ciTcnrosfance  of  that  advent  was  to 
some  extent  a  matter  of  choice  and 
forethought,  a  matter  in  which  large 
and  noble  statesmanship  might  take 
a  singl e  I  lart.  The  principles  of  '89 
were  sooner  or  later  cortain  to 
triumph,  they  were  in  the  past  as 
the  oak  ifs  in  the  acorn  ;  if  the  world 
went  on,  thev  were  inevitable.  But 
tli;'  mode  of  their  triumph  was 
evitable,  was  controllable.  At  the 
opening  of  the  seTenteenth  centary 
this  pomtwas  undecided,  lay  in  the 
remote  fnture  Would  the  incipient 
decay  of  Catliolicism  and  feudalism 
then  in  progress  be  wisely  assisted, 
widely  directed,  by  statesmanship 
competent  to  the  task,  or  would  it 
be  yainly  yet  disastroaalj'  delayed 
and  impeded?  WonldthesnocessiTe 
steps  leading  to  the  destined  end 
be  taken  slowly  and  deliberately  one 
by  one,  or  would  they  all  he  deferred 
tn  h«;  taken  at  one  terrific  leap  ? 
'Would  the  change  bo  gradual, 
peaceable?  would  the  excision  of 
the  old  be  glow  yet  constant^  each 
month  and  year  bringing  its  small 
instalment  of  substituted  new,  or 
"would  it  all  Ix'  resfM'veil  for  one 
univei*sai  crash  amid  the  .shakini^'  of 
nations  ?  In  a  woixl,  was  the  lie- 
volntion  to  comB  as  we  know  it.  or 
in  a  more  mild  and  benignant  form  ? 
These  (piestlons  summon  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  Colbert,  and  Louis  XIV., 
the  four  chief  characters  in  Dr. 
Jiridij^es's  book, on  the  liistoric  scene. 
And  if  we  apply  tlie  principles  above 
enunciated  to  the  public  policy  of 
these  prominent  actors  in  Enropean 
history,  we  arriye  at  this  result — 
namely,  that  Kichelicu  was  a  true 
precursor  of  the  Rc^volution,  of  the 
peaceful  RcvolntioT!.  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  we  do  not  know  it,  in  that 
lie  aimed  at  and  did  much  to  ad- 
vance (i)  religious  toletation;  (2) 
'  abolition  of  aristocratic  power  and 


privilege;  (3)  peaceful  industry; 
(4)  the  uni^  and  oonsolidaUoxx  of 
FraiDoe  as  a  nation.   That  MMnrin 

continued  his  foreigpo,  and  Colbert 
his  domestic,  policy  while  Louis 
XTV  ,  in  the  largfer  portion  of  his 
reign,  succeeded  in  undoing"  the 
work  of  all  three,  and  thus  stands 
before  history  as  the  remote  but 
indubitable  anthor  of  the  Rerolntion 
as  we  do  know  it — ^the  Berolution  of 
September  massacres,  noyades,  and 
guillotine. 

Into  the  vciy  able  and  luminous 
dissertation  in  which  Dr.  Bridi'cs 
propounds  and  illustrates  his  view  .s, 
we  have  no  intention  to  enter.  It 
is  too  terse  for  compression,  too 
round  and  harmcmions  to  be  ex- 
hibited by  extract.  ^Ve  will  con- 
tent oni*sclTcs  with  remarkintf  tliat 
he  appears,  in  our  humble  oj)niion, 
to  be  very  largely  endowed  with 
the  best  and  rarest  qualities  of  a 
great  historian.  The  exceptional 
elevation  of  his  point  of  view ;  the 
sweep  and  cnmprehensiveness  of  his 
historical  survey;  the  breadth  and 
calmness,  not  only  of  his  style  and 
language,  but  of  ius  entii'e  concep- 
tion and  treatment ;  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  to  be  presently 
noticed,  the  magnanimous  candour 
and  impartiality  of  his  judgments, 
cannot  fail  to  win  for  him  a  high 
place  in  the  opinions  of  those  who 
love  and  reverence  genuine  history. 
He  unites  two  very  uncommon  and 
opposite  gifts — ^namely,  great  com«  * 
mand  of  cold  philo.so])hieal  deduc- 
tion and  nnimpassioned  application 
of  principles,  with  a  keen  interest 
in  human  character  and  emotion, 
and  a  most  sensitive  spontaneous 
sympathy  with  the  good  and  the 
heroic  wherever  displayed.  The 
reminiscence  of  a  great  name  or  of 
a  noble  action  at  once  flushes  his 
style  with  a  deep  glow  of  fervour 
and  admiration ;  gmudeur  and  de- 
votion of  mind  kindle  in.stantly  in 
him  a  responsive  aud  appreciative 
enthnsiasm.  He  has  a  genius  fat 
historv. 
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And  nowwe  feel  it  ineimLbent  on 
TXB  to  confess  that  there  are  certain 
poHBons  of  Dr.  Bridge8*8  work 
which  are  pretfy  certain  to  excite 
opposition,  not  only  from  the  un- 
candid  adversaries  of  his  master's 
philosophy,  bat  also  fi*om  many  who 
are  aTixions  to  do  that  philosophy, 
and  Dr.  Hridfres  also,  all  the  justice 
they  am.  Wc  take  oxoeption,  in 
the  first  place,  to  his  inordinate 
estimate  of  the  greatness  and  orig-i- 
nality  of  Richelieu's  guniuii.  In 
his  third  lecture  he  8ays:» 
*Biciielien's  grasp  of  the  sitnation 
was  indeed  &r  larger,  if  not  more 
noble,  than  that  of  the  Swedish 
hero*  Gustavus  was  inspired,  as 
Cromwell  after  him,  by  something 
of  tiie  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant 
crusader.  Richelieu,  Cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churrli,  was 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  neither 
sect.  Hib  })olicy  was  simply  occi- 
dental. I  use  the  word  in  its  douL;i« 
sense  of  contrast.  His  policy  was 
occidental  as  opposed  on  the  one 
hand  to  a  policy  purely  national, 
and  as  opposed  also  to  a  policy 
exdnsively  Catholic  or  Protestant.' 
In  this  remark  a  cosmopolitan  turn 
of  mind  is  ascribed  to  Rickelien, 
which  he  was  very  far  from  pos- 
sessing. Xo  l^Vench  statesman  ever 
lived  who  cared  iiioi*e  for  Frcncli 
glory,  French  interests,  French 
])restifj:e  and  importance.  He  said 
that  tlie  reverses  of  France  *  killed ' 
hi  Hi,  while  her  successes  gave  him 
life.  Provided  an  officer  or  a  sub- 
ordinate of  hiswere  a  'bon  Fran9ais,' 
a  phrase  the  Cardinal  often  nsed,  he 
csdred  bat  little  what  else  he  was. 
That  his  national  pride  and  ambition 
were  very  far-sighted,  and  had 
nothing  vulgar  or  Napoleonic  about 
them,  we  readily  acknowledge.  But 
this,  we  take  it,  is  not  what  Dr. 
Bridges  means  by  occidental  states- 
manship. Again,  his  Protcstiint 
alliances,  and  the  European  equi- 
librium which  he  laboured  to  bi-ini^ 
about,  are  adduced  proofs  of  a 
wonderM  sagacity  and  political 


foresight.  That  Richelieu  was  sa- 
gaoiouB  no  one  will  qneataon,  bat 
where  is  the  marvel  that  a  great 
secular  statesman  ahonld  be  c&fly 

actuated  by  secular  motives  in  the 
choice  of  his  alliances  ?  Richelieu 
had  powerful  adversaries  in  Spain 
and  Austria,  and  felt  that  without 
FrotosffiTit  ;iid  lie  liad  but  an  in- 
difterent  pmspect  of  gettinjj  the 
Ijcttcr  of  them.     He  acconlinirlj 
co-operated    with    Gusta\'us  and 
other    Protestants.     Dr.  Bridge* 
thinks  this  conduct  shows  a  singa- 
lar  emancipation  from  the  prevalent 
religious  narrowness  of  the  aga 
But  even  such  a  ]x>or  creatore  as 
IiVancis  I.,  a  century  previously, 
had  been  equal  to  a  similar  reach  of 
liberal  statesmanship.  He  promised 
to  assist  the  Protestant  princes  wLo 
formed  the  league  of  Smalkalde,that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  *  les  swonrir 
i\  son  pouvoir  sans  rien  epargiier.' 
And  further,  as  refjards  the  bianco 
of  power,  which  Richelieu  beyond 
all  question  did  much,  to  promote, 
it  is  clear  that  the  toeattes  and 
alliances  which  were  so  often  made 
and  broken  between  Charles  V., 
Erands  I.»  and  Henry  YUL  pro* 
ceeded  upon  a  cinide  apd  mdimea* 
tary  conception  of  such  an  equi- 
librium which  could  not  fail  to  be 
expanded  and  compL^fod  as  time 
wore  on.    The  wlml  '  pith  of  the 
matter  amounts  to  nothini'  more 
profound  than  this,  that  ir  is  isalu- 
tary  and  politic  for  the  hmalier  aaii 
weaker  members  of  the  Europeaa 
system  to  unite  agaizast  any  one 
overgrown  Power  which  might  be 
ready  to  play  the  l^frant  over  tlie 
rest.    It  proceeds  on  a  supposition, 
in  fact,  which  is  not  altogether 
ignored  or  neglected  in  the  relations 
and  the  playgrounds  of  iugennoitf 
youth. 

But  tliis  point  of  diifereuce  with 
Dr.  Bridges  is  quit<^  of  tririfll  iwJ- 
|)ortance  compai'ed  with  those  wliich 
follow.  We  refer  to  his  treatment 
and  estimate  of  Constitutional  Go- 
vernment, and  the  view  he  takaa  of 
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the  iiiiitoncal  position  justly  oc- 
cupied \jj  Protestantiam  in  the 
deyelopmdnt  of  modem  Europe. 
Agiunst  the  fonner  Dr.  Bridges 
briDgs  no  rcpiilnr  cliarge,  lie  does 
not  state  at  any  leiigili  the  objcc- 
tiona  to  which  he  considers  it  open  ; 
but  he  emit«i  a  b accession  of  sneers 
anipriaing  to  no  one  who  is  ac* 
qnainted  irith  his  master*8  writings, 
bat  which  we  venture  to  tliink  out 
of  harmony  with  the  tone  of  can- 
dour anddignity  wliichdistinguishfis 
the  rest  of  his  book : 

Th«  practical  Government  of  Fruuce 
flu*  «:»yH]  hii3  been  a  *:troi)f^  pentnilif«Hl 
moiumhy,  aidministcnHl  hy  niiddle-chiKS 
otiioials.  The  pnetical  Government  of 
Eiifiland  ]i:is  hi't  n  an  rqiinlly  strong  local 
«uii6tocnicjr»  udmiuieierud.  by  anslooratic 
offirial«>  Popular  consent  to  taxation 
during  the  last  three  conturi>  >  Lus  been  the 
rule  in  neither,  as  in  K!T2;!;inil  as^suredly  it 
is  not  the  rule  now.  And  whether  the 
Qovemment  bo  u  united  monarchy  or  a 
coniraercio-feudal  aristf^cniey.  wlirth.  c  tlio 
milUona  be  fpremed  by  the  thoufiauds  ur 
be  goTwned  by  onn,  ironld  seem  to  bo  to 
tho  millions,  however  it  may  seem  to  the 
thousands,  a  matter  of  but  aecondaxy  im- 
portance. 

It  is  painful  to  find  a  writer  of  such 
rare  elevation  and  moderation  as 

Dr.  l>iidrres  conrlcRcending  to  so 
captious  and  jtrcjudiced  a  stylo  as 
ilus.  That  niany  points  in  French 
life  and  national  organisation  con- 
trast fayourably  with  their  analogues 
in  England,  no  well  informed  per* 
son  will  hesitate  for  a  moiuent  to 
admit.  But  that,  of  all  things, 
French  bureaucracy  aud  hscal  ar- 
raTiL'"<'nieTits  should  bo  selected  as 
topics  ou  svluch  to  establish  a  com- 
pfloison  veiy  slightly,  if  at  all,  to 
our  adTantfl^  is  what  could  hardly 
have  been  expected.  Does  Dr. 
bridges  really  think  that  the 
chief  difT'erence  between  English 
and  French  olhcials  is,  that  in  the 
one  country  they  are  taken  from 
the  middle  class— in  the  other,  from 
the  upper  ehus?  Does  he  leally 
think  an  army  of  functionaries— 
reckoned  by  some  to  number  np* 


wards  of  800,000  paid  agents  of  the 
Goyemment — does  not  constitute  a 
heavy  incuhus  on  the  country  which 

supports  it  ?  That  country  is  Franco. 
Does  Dr.  Hrid^^es  really  think  tliat, 
whatever  nuiy  have  been  our  tiiuin-  * 
cial  ijupi-ovideiice  and  shortcoming, 
we  have  had  no  more  effective  con- 
trol over  our  Budgets  than  the 
French  have  had  over  tlieirs  ?  Does 
he  think  that  we  should  endure  a 
growing  deficit  in  time  of  peace  vnth 
the  equanimity  which  they  at  this 
moment  display  ?  Agaiu,  our  author 
tells  us  that  Richelieu  did  not  Bum* 
men  the  States-General,  and  hints 
pretty  broadly  that,  like  a  sexisible 
man,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
adopt  any  'form  wliatever  of  elective 
representation.'    It  is  easier  to  say 
that  Richelieu  did  not  do  so  than  to 
show  that  it  would  not  have  been 
fortunate  for  him  and  for  France 
had  he  been  able  orwilling  to  adopt 
some  form  or  other  of  elective  re- 
preRfnlation.  On  this  point  not  only 
the  facts,  but  tlie  whole  moral,  of 
Dr.  Bridges's  ix»ok  may  be  adduced 
against  him.    What  is  his  main 
thesis  ?   Why  this,  that  a  peaceftil 
revolution,  a  peaceful  introduction 
into  the  modem  era  was  possible 
for  France  had  the  •^^^se  policy  of 
Richelieu,   Mazarin,   and  Colbert 
been  persisted  in.    But  it  appears 
that  iiouis  XIV.  was  'iklaily  inlcrior' 
to  Richelieu,  and  that  eveiything 
went  wrong  in  consequence.  Fatid 
inferiority  in  your  despjot,  when  ^ou 
most  of  all  need  superiority,  is  just 
one  of  those  fatal  weaknesses  to 
which  al)Solute  monarchy  is  pecu- 
liarly habic.    But  it  is  odd  to  see  a 
thinker  like  Dr.  Bridges  sighiug 
over  *  might  have  beens/  However, 
it  is  competent  to  us  to  point  to 
what  has  been  and  is,  and  to  remark 
.  with  all  her  aristocracy  and 
hmaiordism,  England  just  precisely 
succeeded  in  doing  what  France 
failed  to  do — to  inlroduce  the  mo- 
dem era  peacefully,  without  the 
universal  holocaust  of  her  traditions 
and  political  continnity  to  which 
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the  country  of  BicheUeu  was  nlti-  in  1632,  Heaiy  of  Montmorcncj 

mfttely  driven.  raised  his  revolt  in  Langaedoc,  be 

With  regard  to  Ptotesiontism  and  found  fovonr  and  support  among 

its  historical  position,  -we  venture  Boman    Catholic   bishops,  none 

to  think  that  Dr.  Bridges  is  still  among  the  Pftntestant  cleigj  and 

more  unjust.    Both  lie  and  Gomte  laymen.    Mazarin,  who  "vvas  in  a 

seem  to  be  degerted  of  their  usual  pfood  position  to  know,  declared 

candour  and  impartiality  v/Irii  they  that  he  had  no  fault  to  find  \Wth  the 

speak  of  the  Ket'ormation  and  its  frfif  froupeaUy  the  h'ttle  flock  of 

results.    Cointe  was  fond  oi'  con-  Protestants.    It  is  clear  that,  tn 

gratulating  himself  and  France  on  whatever  dangers  of  a  feudal  rt- 

her  *  havinsf  esc;iped  tlie  ilelusive  action   France   mijjfht    ha\  e  Ixt^ii 

and   treacherous  stage  of  Protes-  exposed  iu  the   beginning  of  the 

tantism.'  Into  the  general  question  seventeenth  century,  Protestanti&ni 

we  cannot  enter  on  this  occasion,  contributed  but  little   to  -them. 

The  pith  of  Dr.  Bridges's  reasoning  Again,  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted  bv 

is  that  Protestantism  stood  in  the  Dr.  Bridge  that  by  the  triumpii 

way,  not  only  of  ilichelieu  and  his  of  Protestantism  in  France  *  tne 

schemes  of  centralisation,  but  also  progress  of  French  thought  would 

interfered  with  the  political  and  have  been  hampered,  ami  the  great 

spiritual  emanci])nt  ion  of  the  French  philosophic  movrnient  of  the  last 

nation.    ^IMio   refractory  and   un-  century,  culminating  iu  the  French 

patriotic    nobles    were    its    ^reat  liCvoUuion,  would  have  h?cn  se- 

patrons,  and  it  could  only  Imve  pre-  riously  retarded  '—  if  the  Refi>rme'l 

vailed  in  France  at  the  cost  of  *a  faith  was  rcallv  such  an  im])ediiat'Lil 

new^  impulse  which  would  bo  given  in  the  paiLw  ay  of  all  progress,  po- 

to  feudalism.'  Now  even  Mr.  Buckle,  litical  and  intellectual — how  comes 

whom  Dr.  Bridges  rather  tasnelj  it  to  have  been  sowise  in  Richoliea 

follows  in  much  that  he  says  of  to  lend  it  the  helping  band  he  as 

the  Reform  movement,  might  have  often  did  ?   Dr.  Bridges  holds  it 

taught  him  better  than  this.  It  lies  as  one  of  its  titles  to  admiration 

on  the  face  of  the  history  of  those  that  politically  he  held  the  balance 

times  that  the  nobles  were  desert-  so  evenly  between  the  two  faiths 

ing  tho  Protestant  cause  with  undis-  But  this  was  in  effect  to 'hamper 

guised  alacrity  thronghout  the  first  the  progress  of  Fii  nch  thoui.'lit.' 

period  of  Louis  XIII.  s  reign.    The  to  *  retard  the   great  ])hilo8ophic 

nunuM'ons  conversions  to  the  don li-  movement  of  the  last  century.'  One 

nant  religion  sufliciently  prove  this,  thing  is  clear,  that  if  the  react  ioTian 

The  Great  Assembly  which  gathered  powers  of  Spain  and  Austria  anted 

at  Kochelle,  and  which  eventually  opposing — and  no  one  is  more  coo- 

gave  BicheHeu  a  useful  pretext  for  vmced  than  Dr.  Brid^^  that  tbey 

emolishing  that  stronghold  of  Cal-  did^then  the  historical  value  of 

vinism,  was  openly  denounced  and  Protestantism  is  amply  vindicated, 

neglected  by  the  aristocratic  mem-  for  without  it  most  certainly  ilifijr 

bers  of  the  party.  And  when  later,  could  not  have  been  opposed. 
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1  pSS  WHATELY  has  preseutcd  by  dumb  animals :  the  cows  in  his 

jJJ.  us  with  a  memoir  of  her  father,  paddock  followed  liim  to  feed  out 

prepared  witli  iiHectionate  care.  She  of  liis  hand.    He  was  deeply  affec- 

doen  not,  however,  seek  to  liide  from  .tionate  and  tender-hearted,  while  he 

as  5ill  tliose  peculiarities  of  temper  was  counted   as   liarsh.    He  was 

which,  besides  the  independence  of  minutely  accurate  and  Heru[)uIous, 

his  opinious,  and  the  keenness  with  while  he  woii  chiuged  with  being 

which  lie  smote  lus  opponents^  rash  and  OTerbearing.    His  mind 

helped,  diuriiijp;  at  least  a  great  por*  was  bent  on  the  large  practical 

tion  of  his  life,  to  make  the  femous  qaestions  of  his  day,  while  petty 

Archbishop  of  Dublin  nnpo})ular.  observers  judged  him  by  their  own 

He  had  neither  the  royal  gift  of  quart  measure.   Had  he  possessed 

personal  minute  observation  and  re-  more  small  change  of  social  con- 

membrance,  nor  the  courtier's  tact  verse  to  give  them,  they  would 

of  coucealinp^  the  impressions  he  probably  have   bowed   inider  his 

received.    He  says  of  himself :  graciousuess,  thoui^h  incapable  of 

I  have  no  relish  for  ordinfiry  clmf,  nor.  appreheiidinrr  his  power. 

<(tnHcqiiently,  for  the  company  of  a  great  As  it  was,  Whately,  being  ideally 

j«rt  of  the  world,  who  have  little  to  my  at  variance  with  manv  of  tlie 

that  ha.  anything  but  novdty  to  re<rom-  theologians   of  his  time, 

nn-ad  It.    It  Kives  nio  no  pleasure  to  We  j  i.      n  i5       •          a>  • 

told  who  is  dead  and  who  raarri.<  and  to  aU  his  mmor  offences  m 

wiiat  wages  my  neighbour  gives  his  sep-  the  eyes  of  mmor  men  the  suspicion 
rants.  Then  I  am  ignorant  of  th«  streets,    of  being  intolerant  and  unsafe.  They 

md  shops,  and  neighhouring  villagf'-^  n  the  could  UOt  leach  his  point  of  view, 

town  where  1  live.    I  very  ..ft.  n  ku -  u  a  ^^^^  ^  ^^^-^  decision  from 

ma  without  bemg  able  to  icii  uay  im)re  j.vrii.iii       aji  ai 

about  bia  country?  family  &C,  thim  if  he  that  he  stood  almost  alone, 

had  dropped  from  the  skies.   ...   If  I  Richard   UTiately  was  the  late 

li^^l  had  no  uncle  or  aunt,  I  should  pm-  sprout  of  a  thriving;  house,  being 

Ublv  hitve  be^n  ignorant  of  my  mothers  ^orn  whi  n  the  family  had  long  been 

m  name.  supposed  complek',  and  tlie  *  nur- 

Xo  wonder  that  a  man  tims  eu-  sery  *  had  ceased  to  exist.    He  was 

liuuslv  devoid  of  the  instinct  wliieh  a  weird  and  sieklv  eliild,  with  no 

IS  the  oil  of  society,  jjlaccnl  among  appetite,  except  for  ai'ilhmetic,  and 

men  sensitive  of  small  offence,  and  no  care  for  the  society  of  other 

jet  standing  in  a  relation  to  them  children.    In  this  last  point  the 

which  is  expected  to  be  marked  by  child  was  the  father  of  the  man,  for 

a  spirit  of  courteous  perception  and  though  Whately  had  large  views, 

coDsideratoness,  should  acquire  a  he  could  hardly  go  out  of  himself 

character  for  rudeness  and  strong  towards  men.   The  feeble  health  of 

''i>dain.    Many  men  could  not  see  his  earliest  years,  however,  passed 

hiagreat  honest  heart  for  the  rough-  away.    He  said  of  liimsclf  that  the 

ness  of  the  rind  under  wliich  it  lay ;  sensation  of  hunj:rei*  eame  upon  him 

yet  no  one  was  moi*e  acutely  ob-  iis  sometliing  new  and  strange  wlien 

servant,  even  in  small  things,  than  ho  was  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve; 

Ricliard  Wliately,  when  he  was  in-  but  once  come,  it  does  not  seem  to 

t?rested.    He  knew  about  spiders,  have  left  him.    He  grew  up  into  a 

^Mb,  dogs.    He  was  an  advanced  tall,  strong  man,  with  a  store  of 

tad  skilfQl  gardener.  He  was  loved  energy  and  freshness,  which  was 

^'neLtfttrnd  Oomnonigiiee  e/Bichard  Whaiefy,  D.D.,  late  ArcibUshop  qf  Ihtblbu 
By  E.  Jane  Whately,  Two  vohunea.  London:  Longmans,  iS66. 
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often  exhibited  in  the  *■  divine  *  and 

*  bishop'  with  reeults  which  many 
tlioaght  hardly  coiunstent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  office. 

WhiK^  ail  infant,  lie  displayed  a 
remarkable  power  in  arithmetic. 
This  showed  itself  first  when  he 
was  between  five  and  six,  and  lasted 
for  about  thiee  years.   He  says ; 

One  of  tlie  earliest  thin^  I  can  mmcmber 

IK  t!u-  (1i«i.'nvpry  of  tbc  tliffcnrico  bptwoen 
even  and  odd  numbers,  who^je  names  I  was 
highly  delighted  to  be  told.  I  mon  got  to 
do  the  most  difficult  sums,  always  in  my 
head,  for  I  kn^w  iiothin<r  of  figures  beyond 
nomeratioD,  nor  had  1  any  nameii  for  the 
difl^nt  prooeesos  I  employed.  ...  I  did 
three  snms  nnicli  quifki-r  thnn  any  one 
could  U]^u  paper,  and  1  never  remember 
committtng  the  amalleBt  enor. 

This  powor  left  him  when  he  was 
about  nine  years  old,  and  though 
in  Ubter  years  the  clearness  of  his 
e:^lananons  of  the  procc^  x  of 
arithmetic  was  always  remarkable, 
ho  novor  disitingtiished  himself  as  a 
mathematician. 

Wo  haA-e,  in  Miss  Whatelv's  me- 
moir,  several  pictares  of  her  father's 
habits  and  appearanoe  at  various 
times  in  his  lue.  The  two  volames 
are  headed  with  engravings,  of 
wliieh  ilio  ppcond  "vvill  be  accepted  at 
once  as  at  the  same  time  the  most 
faitlifiil  and  chaKicteristic.  The 
first  is  tiiken  fruui  a  portrait  in 
which  the  artist  evMently  endea* 
Tonred  to  give  such  an  ideal  of  a  higli 
church  dignitary  as  was  anyhow 
consistent  with  Archbishop  Wliate- 
ly*8  npi^earance.  In  the  second 
portrait,  apparently  taken  from  a 
photograph,  we  see  the  grim  strength 
of  the  man,  with  a  touch  of  his  dry 
hnmonr,  bnt  no  longer  trimmed  and 
toned  down  to  sut  the  robes  of 
office. 

'I'liat  these  often  sat  upon  him 
uneasily  we  have  many  hints  : 

Tlio  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  when  he  waf^ 
oblip;ed  to  wear  it,  bung  round  bis  neck  as 
a  thing  that  waa  in  \m  way.  and  which  he 
woultl  plailly,  if  he  could,  have  taken  into 
a  comer.  On  his  firet  visit  to  Tjondon,  he 
presented  himself  at  William  IV.'a  lev^e 


without  it — not  designedly,  but  simply 
because  he  had  never  tiiongjbt  of  it 

When  he  became  Arehbishop,  he 
found  the  foesy  routine  of  semi-' 

official  duties  so  oppressive,  11  jt  he 
took  a  house  at  Redesdale,  about 
fire  miles  from  Diibhn,  to  which  he 
always  returned  from  the  to^wn 
*with  a  holiday  feeling,  whatever 
work  he  might  have  to  do  there  in 
thinking  or  writing.' 

The  eccentricity  in  dress  and 
manner  which  gained  him  at  Oxford 
the  nickname  of  the  *  White  Bear,' 
from  his  wearing-  a   roiir^h  whit© 
coat,  was  necessarily  tamed  some- 
what do^vn  in  later  Hfe.    But  he 
was  obliged  to  escape  from  the  staid 
atnios]}here  around  an  Archbishop 
of  the  Establishment  by  rough  work 
of  some  kind.    *  He  took  delight/ 
says  Miss  Whately,  'in  performing 
the  ordinary  garden  operations  with 
his  ow^l  bauds,  sometimes  working 
hard  at  digging,  lopping  boughs,  or 
felling  trees.*   His  gentler  recrea- 
tions, too,  shewed  some  of  this  efibrt 
to  i^'et  out  (^f  a  rut.    '  He  delighted 
in  experiments  on  the  culture  of 
plants  and  trees  .  .  .  and  liis  com- 
binations of  one  plant  with  another 
on  the  same  stem,  by  approach 
grafting,"  made  his  grounds  at 
Bedesdale  a  very  chaos  of  whimsical 
curiosities.' 

He  loved  the  conntry,  and,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at  least, 
seldom  kept  to  the  footpath  when 
he  went  out  for  a  walk.  IVom 
morning  to  night,  at  work  or  at 
play  (if  we  may  venture  to  use  the 
word  in  speaking  of  an  Archbishop), 
he  left  an  impression  on  all  who 
had  to  do,  or  who  had  not  to  <la 
with  him,  that  he  was  unlike  ha^ 
peers. 

We  will  not  say  that  honesty, 
which  was  the  conspicuous  feature 

of  his  character,  was  not  sliared  by 

many  from  wliom  ho  differed,  and 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  his 
generation;  but  in  Wliately  we 
have  the  example  of  a  man  vividly 
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<rmii],  scrupulously  honest,  of 
stmug  will,  and  excursive  genius, 
who  yet,  with  all  liis  strength  and 
keen  sense,  never  had,  and  we  will 
venture  to  say  nerer  ootdd  have, 
ftDy  penDanent  following  as  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  thought.  His 
(feniiis  was  incisive  rather  than 
St  minal ;  e.g.,  it  is  said  of  him  that 
^he  had  a  special  aversion  to  any 
work  which  he  could  not  look  for- 
ward to  riymplciing  ;  and  often  said, 
if  he  urre  forced  to  undertake  a 
lifcioug  diarj,  he  should  wish  his 
life  over.* 

But  we  will  take  some  extracts 
tVom  his  memoirs  which  we  think 
best  illostrate  his  character.  He 
was  very  self-conscions,  and  this 
produced  one  of  the  most  prominent 
dumcteristics  which  strnck  ns  in 
reading  the  liook  which  professes  to 
display  his  life.  This  self-conscious- 
nesa  sometimes  made  him  painfully 
condp^ecndinn".  Witness  a  letter  to 
his  curate  at  llalesworth,  to  whom 
he  wrote  about  eoiinnencing  some 
evening  parochial  lectures : 

Xor,  under  finy  ctmtmstanees,  it  n 
fcort  of  thing  I  should  tkink  of  absolutely 
<iemanding,  because  it  is  what  cannot  be 
VoTth  doing  at  all  if  not  done  witli  hearty 
p>od  will.  A  man  may  W  hired  like  a 
labourer,  or  driven  likf>  a  schoolboy,  to  take 
a  written  sermou  into  a  pulpit,  and  read  it 
vith  an  audible  voice.  .  .  .  I  am  sorry  you 
shonld  take  me  for  such  an  arrogant  cox- 
wmh  as  to  enter  the  desk  and  deliver  a 
Wture  without  any  previous  preparation. 
I  tmmt  was  guilty  of  that,  though  the  prc- 
panuion  was  not  always  (as  it  was  in 
ff'^ml)  made  ju.st  lit  fure  the  h-cture  was 
given.  1  could  think  over  what  I  had  to 
My,  sometimes  two  or  three  days  1)ef<»o» 
and  that  often  while  I  was  digging  or  oat 
ahooting. 

What  a  queer  mixture  of  lofty 
principle  and  rommon-j^lace  illus- 
tration, what  a  donnish  and  yet  un- 
dignified style  is  this !  It  is  like  a 
elephant  ezplftiiuiii^  himself  to 

iiiferi<»  aaimaL  The  same  action 
of  opposite  feelings  is  shown  re- 
peatedly in  his  loiters.  Take  ono 
to  his  iatimate  Mend  ALrs.  Hill, 


about  his  sending  her  copies  of  his 
works : 

The  cost  to  rae  of  such  a  gift  to  any  one 
not  likely  to  be  u  purchaser  is  next  to 
nothing;  and,  aoeoidingly,  Dr.  West  is 
allowed  to  give  them  away  to  such  persons 
at  his  discretion,  as  from  himself.  Hnt  I 
do  not,  ordinarily,  give  copies  as  •  from  the 
anthor,*  for  fear  of  giving  ofl^ace  to  those 
omitted.  The  line  that  I  draw  is  to  srive  to 
those  that  have  in  some  way  asni-^t  !  :  and 
your  pretty  book  of  hfloctions  bnugs  you 
vitJun  the  category*  of  having  done  some- 
thing. 

This  is  terribly  kind.  We  have 
noticed  several  indications  of  the 
same  ponderous  condescension,  in 
which  shyness  or  self-consciousness 
becomes  soprominentss  to  give  pain, 
at  least  to  the  reader  if  not  to  the 
recipient  of  tiie  Archbishop's  gene- 
rosity, whose  estimate  of  him  might 
be  drawn,  not  from  his  manner  on 
that  partifTilar  occasion,  but  from 
exj)erieneo  of  his  f^enuino  kindnes?? 
In  referring  to  tlie  book  for  traits 
of  "WTiately's  cliaracter.  and  thus 
exhibiting  what  the  book  contri- 
butes towards  a  just  estimation  of 
it,  we  prefer  to  teke  these  uncom- 
fortable examples  first.  Thns  we 
bear  witness  to  its  honesty,  and 
dear  the  way  for  an  estimate  of  his 
principles,  opinions,  wisdom,  and 
influence,  which  we  shall  tiy  to  con- 
sider in  turn. 

To  no  one  wns  the  ArehT)is1iop 
more  desirous  to  be  considerate  than 
to  Mr.  Blanco  White,  who  left  his 
confidential  post  in  the  family  on 
becoming  a  Socinian.  But  there  is 
much  which  jars  with  a  delicate 
sense  of  kind  feeling  in  several  of 
the  Archbishop's  long  letters  to  this 
gentleman,  e.g. ; 

I  am  sure  yon  have  no  need  to  be  re* 
minded  how  long  \\v  labonred  to  promote 

your  ease  and  happiness — not  m  success- 
fully, indeed,  as  we  could  have  wished,  but 
as  sedulously  as  if  that  had  been  the  main 
ol^gect  of  our  lives;  and  this  not  merely 
when  wo  were  repaid  by  tho  benefit  and 
pleasure  of  your  conversation,  but  with  eveu 
redoubled  diligence  when  your  health  and 
spirits  were  prostrated  by  illness*  I  am. 
sure  yon  can  neTer  deliberately  suspect  soeh 
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friends  of  any  but  the  best  and  kindest 
intentions,  wlu  tli(  r  the  steps  taken  appear 

to  yon  judicious  or  not. 

Perhaps  a  most  cliaructcrisHc 
illnsh-ation  of  Whately's  want  of 
that  delicacy  ot'iecUiig  which  spoiled 
many  of  his  acts  nnd  sayings  may 
be  routtd  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
l^assaa  Senior  on  secondary  punish- 
ments.  He  writes : 

Pray  sugf^ost,  in  your  rf^i'or^  on  )i;ui)'t  r.«s 
tiiat  any  lemalo  receiving  rclitf  i>h(>\ilci 
haTe  her  bair  cut  off  It  may  seon  tiifli  ng, 
but,  }uB  migte,  &c.  First,  a  good  head  of 
lifiir  will  fetch  from  <,:<.  to  lo*.,  whleh  would 
perhaps  be  a  fortnight's  rnauit*  nance. 
SecoDdly,  indivBCtly  th^  nnmber  who  ^ald 
r  x.  rt  tht  mselTea  to  sare  their  hair  is  be- 
yond belief. 

We  do  not  wonder  tliat  many 
sensitive  spirits  shrnnk  from  one 
who  could  deliberately  advise  this 
treatment  of  paupers. 

Whatelyhad  not  the  least  feeling 
for  esthetics : 

For  the  treasures  of  nrt.  antiquity,  eurious 
old  citifs,  ami  fine  biiildinj^'s.  h<'  had  little 

or  no  ui»ie  When  on  tl»e  Cuniiut  nt, 

he  tamed  with  indifl^nce,  and  almost 
di^tiuslo,  from  the  mnsterpteees  of  Kaphaelr 

Curreggio,  and  other  old  musters  

Arehiteeture  vns  a  dead  letter  to  him. 

His  enorc^y  was  p:ivat : 

Though  nat  uruUy  cue  who  siuj<ik  off  bleep 
with  dimcnlty,  it  was  his  oolkge  luibit  to 
arouse  himself  by  the  help  of  an  alarum  in 

his  room,  nt  the  <M  lo<  k,  sumnierand  winff  r, 
light  his  owii  lir* ,  and  siudy  for  two  houib 
or  more  ;  then  sally  forth  for  an  early  walk, 
from  which  he  returned  in  time  to  n;o,  f  the 
band  of  late  risers  harrying  from  their  beds 
to  the  eight  o*c1ock  chapel. 

^\jid  this  energy  cliiiif,^  to  liijn 
thi'ough  life,  though  in  the  matti^r 
of  early  rising  he  chansed  bis  habits, 
and  sat  np  late  to  wonc^* 

No  wonder  the  hmgnage  of  snch 
a  man  was  often  imperious : 

Hi«  talk  was  rather  didactic  than  contro- 
versial, whieh  naturally  rend«'red  Ins  com- 
pany unpopular  with  some,  while  it  gave 
him  the  mastery  over  other  spirits  of  a 
different  mould. 

An  instance  of  this  appears  in  his 

controrersy  with  his  dog  *  Bishop.' 
Whately  was  then  a  college  don, 


and  was  spending  his  Chxislaias 
holidays  in  the  oonntry : 

Out  of  doors  he  always  carried  his  gun, 
and  ofvasii^Uiilly  brought  down  a  bird.  His 

chief  sport  wjia  among  the  crows  

One  momtng  he  shot  an  usually  plump  one. 
*  This.'  Raid  he.  '  will  make  a  capital  supper 
for  IJishop.*  But  when  it  was  dressed, 
liishop  refused  to  touch  it.  Wlmtely  en- 
deavoured to  eOBZ  him  into  an  appetito  for 
if,  and  from  coaxing  cliaug<-*l  hi.s  tone  to 
that  of  remonstrance  and  rebuke.  All  to  no 
I  <  u  rpoee.  It  DOW  became  a  eontest  between 
the  will  of  the  master  and  that  of  the 
animal.  Whately  resolved  to  eany  bis 
ix>int. 

But  it  took  liini  till  the  third  diiy, 
when  ho  won,  and  the  dog  ate  the 
crow. 

The  eccentricity  of  Whately  was 
so  notorious  that  many  things  were 
fathered  npon  him  which  he  did  not 

deserve  as  th ey  were  n  o t  r /<  ^ f  /  n  r /<: / •/. f  i- 
ralhj  odd.  We  liave,  liowevor,  sevcnil 
<i:cmiiiie  ri'cords  of  liis  oildnoss  iu 
the  book  before  us.  He  had  a  re- 
markable propensity  to  leave  the 
path  when  ho  took  a  walk ;  bat  this 
waB  not  enough — ^he  compelled  his 
fri(Mi(ls  to  follow  him.  On  one  oc- 
rnsinii,  when  he  was  walkintr  with 
some  ujult'Tj^'radnates,  Ids  pupils,  in 
the  country  near  Oxford,  he,  a 
college  don,  dragged  one  of  them,  a 
notorious  fopv  through  a  stream^ 
main  force,  because  he  had  heed- 
lessly said  he  would  go  where  his 
tntor  Avent.  'You  said  you  would 
Ibllow  mo,  iuid  follow  me  you  shall,* 
said  Wliiiiijly,  laying  hands  on  the 
youth.  Thus  he  gave  a  rmtm  for 
his  freak. 

Nor  was  his  defiance  of  academical 
propriety  exlubited  in  country  walks 
i^one.    One  of  his  friends  writes : 

T  h  fi  Oxfonl  in  1819,  and  we  rarely  met 
till  he  rt  t  urned  there  as  Principal  nf  .^f. 
Alban's  Hall.  There,  from  time  to  time,  I 
U8e<l  to  visit  him ;  and  daring  thoae  visit* 
ha<l  fn-qucnily  cause  to  regret  how  vtrv 
much  the  infiuencc  he  might  have  exercised 
in  the  f^oremment  of  the  University  was 
h  ssenfd  by  hi.i  utter  disresratid  of  the 
customs  and  regulations  of  the  place. 

On  many  a  Kunimor's  evening  did  1  walk 
with  liim  in  'beaver,'  as  it  was  GaUed»  in 
Christcbtudi  meadows^  where  eveiy  one 
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was  expected  to  appear  in  cap  and  gowiii 
an<l  wht  Tt',  to  the  finm'^r  of  the  'don>-,'  » 
crowd  would  be  colifctrd  round  hmi,  to 
wit]i«M  the  exploits  of  bin  dog  '  Sailor/  a 
large  span!'  1  wlioui  he  had  taught  to  climb 
tho  liigh  treuD  hanging  over  the  CherweU, 
trtna  which  he  would  often  drop  into  the 
river  below;  and  thia  curious  exploit  of  his 
(\o^  he  continued  to  rxliibit,  in  the  face  of 
eunilry  grave  rfnioiKstmnces. 

The  dog  referred  to  in  this  letter 
was  the  cause  of  one  of  those 
curiously  apt  coincidences  of  npccch 
which  have  prohably  gained  for 
some  the  credit  of  sopemahural 
eai^acity.  On  the  morning  in  which 
Wliately — tlien  staying  with  Arnold 
at  RiiLrhy  -hnd  received  the  offer  of 
the  Ar(  lil)islu)|n'ic  of  Dublin,  he 
took  a  vibitur  in  tho  house  to  see 
*•  Saikn*  *  oUmh.  When  tiie  dog  had 
got  up  the  tree,  he  began  to  yell. 
•  What  do  you  tliink  of  that  ?  '  said 
What«ly.  Visitor:  '1  tliink  that 
some,  besides  the  dog,  when  they 
find  themselves  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  would  give  the  world  if  they 
c^uld  get  down  again.'  WJiaiely: 
'Arnold  has  told  yon!*  Vmtor: 
'  Tl  iH  told  me  what?'  Whately  : 
'  Tliat  I  have  been  offered  the  Arch- 
l)isbopric  of  Dublin.'  But  this  was 
tiie  first  the  visitor  heard  of  the 
appointment. 

The  principles  of  Whately  were, 
yre  think,  mistaken  bj  many  in  his 
own  day.  His  love  of  truth  dis* 
played  itself  more  in  a  desire  to 
express  his  opinions  fairly,  and  ^et 
immc'diiitcly  to  the  facti*  upon  which 
a  8tateiii(.'Tit  was  bascrl,  than  to 
welcome  any  fresh  liglit  which  time 
might  shed  upon  a  qnestion.  He 
was  intolerant  of  the  supposition 
that  he  could  not  exhaust  an  in- 
fjuirr.  He  loved  to  settle  every- 
tinii'j'  The  thought  of  incomplcte- 
nchs  was  eminently  repugnant  to 
liis  mind.  The  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter given  in  a  speech  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  House  of 
Lords  appears  in  iis  inconsistent 
with  his  real  principles.  *  I  never,' 
said  the  Bishop,  '  knew  a  man  more 
strenuous  in  the  pursuit  of  truth — 
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more  feariess  to  whateyer  that  pni^ 

Snit  might  lead  him.'  In  fact,  how- 
ever, Whately 's  opinions  (which 
must  be  a  fair  test  of  the  principles 
upon  which  he  reaflied  them),  early 
thought  out  for  iiiiasolf,  underwent 
little  change  or  modification  in  any 
direction.  When  once  he  had  got 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  common* 
sense  view  of  a  fact,  he  had  small 
regard  for  any  others.  He  ref  used 
to  examine  them.  When  large 
questions  were  brought  before  him 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  was 
accustomed  to  remark,  *I  went 
through  that  when  I  was  twelve ; 
such  a  system  I  thought  out  when  I 
was  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;'  and  so  on. 

This  is  not  the  way  of  a  man  who 
is  radically  interested  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth.  A  writer  in  the  Brittsh 
CnUc,  1 842,  judged  him  fiur  more 
aoonrately  than  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.   He  asks: 

Since  his  change  to  his  pnwent  positioa, 
eleven  years  have  pished  over  our  ho.ids — 
the  moet  momentous,  perhaps,  in  English 
luatoiy  tiliM  the  Kefoni»ti<m ;  what  effect 
have  the  wants  of  tlusc  years  had  on  this 
writer?  How  £ar  Imve  they  enlarged  the 
■phere  of  his  ineotal  Timao  P  He  Ms  aaiit 
forth  from  Dublin  the  very  same  Muti- 
TTK  rts,  the  same  arguments,  nay,  the  fame 
qviutations,  whether  from  heathen  authors 
or  his  friends'  writings,  which  hsd  been 
heard  from  the  Unirenily  pulpit. 

Whately 's  special  principle  was 
to  be  true  in  all  that  ne  did  rather 

thnn  to  do  anything  in  the  pui^uit 
of  truth.  When  a  statement,  theory, 
or  doctrine  came  under  his  eye,  he 
brought  down  his  logical  cleaver 

npon  it,  but  a  sncceasion  of  these 
operations  never  taught  him  to  con- 
cern himself  aboat  any  possible  fur- 
ther huiulling  of  the  matter.  His 
main  object  was  to  decide  and  de- 
fine. The  gradual  progress  towards 
a  fuller  though  future  sight  of  a 
fiust  did  not  tronUe  him.  While  he 
forgot  the  things  which  were  behind 
in  pinning  down  and  dissecting  a 
fact  before  him,  he  did  not  press 
forward  unto  those  things  which 
were  bclbre.   He  was  true,  true  as 
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steol,  but  it  was  in  doing  the  work 
and  completing  the  process  of 
thought  imiiiediately  under  his  eye. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  progress  so 
much  as  of  positive  sentence.  He 
bated  party  feeling  becanse  it  led  to 
illogical  one-sided  ^-icws.  But  he 
was  impatient  of  any  delay  in  the 
process  of  arriving'  at  ii  conclusion. 
He  wonld  liave  some  concIoHion  of 
the  wliole  matter. 

Again,  as  an  indication  of  the 
principles  which  he  used  in  forming 
a  judgment  in  religious  questions, 
he  was  content  to  abide  by  the 
literal  interpretation  of  Scriptnre. 
That  was  las  toncbstone.   '  1  am/ 
be  says  in  a  letter  to  Pusey,  *  ready 
to  stand  corrected,  I  trast^  when 
any  of  my  views  can  be  proved  un» 
scriptural.'  So  far  from  ever  ventu- 
ring to  question  tlie  Scriptures  as,  in 
themselves,  final  gaii«rfs  of  trutli, 
his  real  anxiety  was  to  learn  what 
they  said.    It  does  not  appear  to 
have  presented  itself  to  his  nimd  to 
a]ipiy  iiiiy  test  to  the  tmth  of  any 
statement  of  Scripture.   When  be 
was  once  satisfied  that  an  opinion 
was  scriptural  be  was  satisfied  bb 
to  its  truth.    He  sbut  his  eyes,  or 
we  should  ratber  sav,  did  not  see 
any  horizon  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  Bible.    As  long  as  it  was  Bible 
he  was  content.  He  had,  moreover, 
small  n])titude  for  or  suspicion  of 
any  fiLruratlve  parabolic  meaiiiiig  in 
Scrij)tiire,   but  stuck  doLTgedly  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  iis  letter. 
We  will  make  an  extract  from  the 
book  before  us  to  exemplify  what 
we  mean.   He  is  speaking  of  the 
falsehood  of  commonly  received 
maxims  (vol.  ii.  p.  400) : 

Another  common  rrror  fh  ■  continued]  is 
to  suppose  the  sintulne^s  oi  man  was  oc- 
casions by  our  first  parento  eatin|;  the 
apple.  The  apple  may  navo  increased  that 
sinfulness,  it  may  hnvo  nw.ikrnrd  pas-sions 
unkuown  to  them  before ;  but  the  bin  was 
committed  as  aeon  aa  they  had  resolved  to 
eat  the  ai^la»  and  a  sinfttl  diathesis,  a 
tendency  to  sin,  must  have  existed  in  them, 
or  they  would  not  have  hsteued  to  the 
tempter. 


The  natoreof  tiie  tree  of  too,  hat  sot 
been  veil  explained*   I  auspeet  that  the 

use  of  it<  fv'.v.*  '^nmplftely  repaired  tbf 
waste  of  the  body,  and  that  it  im^ited  U> 
the  constitttlaoiia  of  onr  fint  parentR  » 
vigour  which  gradually  wore  out.  Hie 
earlier  generation  of  mankind  inherited  » 
life  eleven  or  twelve  times  as  long  as  our*. 
After  the  deluge,  life  ^ladnaUy  shortened, 
from  600  years,  the  tune  of  Sheai,  l0  4)t 
ycarf,  that  of  his  son  Arphnxp.d;  i]^ 
years,  that  of  Arplmxa  Vs  preal  grandW 
Prleg;  J  38  years,  that  of  Peleg'a  great 
granoaon  Nahor;  and  175  yeaia,  Qai  of 

Nahor  8  grandson,  Abraham  Now, 

this  is  what  mi^rht  be  expected  to  he  the 
efifoct  of  a  food  tliat,  as  long  as  it  vs« 
habitualljr  eaten,  gate  immortality,  and  ^ 
when  it  waa  diaconttnned,  alowlj  mt  its 
effect. 

Now  we  mnst  not  l>e  led  away  by  I 
a  consciousness  of  Whatcly's  high 
principle,  keen  logic,  and  firm  ho- 
nesty, to  lose  sight  of  the  radical  I 
narrowness   of  the   gronnd  upon 
which  he  based  his  \news.    Hs  I 
was  wholly  foreign,  nay,  alien,  lu 
the  character  of  modem  biblic??l 
criticism.     And  yet  as  his  grtxi» 
aim  iu  all  his  teaching  was  to  make 
people  think  tor  themselves,  we 
mast  not  wonder  at  his  chickens 
when  hatched  taking  to  a  neirele* 
ment)  and  leaying  him  monrmog 
overor  wondering  at  their  rashness. 
Newman,  his  friend,  and  sometime 
subordinate,  left   him   and  sailed 
away  to  Rome ;  Blanco  AVhitt\  i:  - 
pre<rnated  with  his  daily  talk,  1' • 
came  a  Socinian  :  this,  however,  •w^'^ 
not  because  Whately  was  Romam?t 
or  Sociniau,  but  because  he  held 
that  liberty  of  judgment  aad  fiw* 
dom  of  expression  were  essental 
to  the  formation  of  a  Christian 
character.    Meanwhile  he  himself 
nerer  dreamed  of  applying  this  li> 
berty  otherwise  than  to  the  elodds- 
tion  of  Scriptnre.    Logic  was  hi5 
life,  but  he  did  not,  so  it  seems  to 
us,  appreciate  the  fncility  which 
loffic  ^ives   in  escaping  from  the 
infallibility  of  the  letter  of  Script lirc 
cither  towards  Rome  or  towards 
Ratiunalism.     Whately  used  th» 
Bible  as  the  immovable  basis  of  th« 
operations  by  .  which  he  arrired  kff^  i 
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cally  at  liifi  religions  conclusions, 
and  while  it  ia  tme  that  lio  pro- 
tested Tebementlj  against  arguing^ 
from  a  text,  and  took  rather  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  collated  testi- 
mony of  Holy  Writ  as  liis  tinal 
appeal,  yet  wlif-n  oncu  he  believed 
that  a  doctruio  ur  lact  wa8  scrip- 
tnral  he  iras  satisfied. 

It  may  easOy  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  th.xt 
school  of  critics  which  applies  the 
touchstone  of  science  to  many  <>f 
the  statements  eontained  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  i-adieal  principle  he 
did  not  differ  from  the  large  balk 
of  the  Low  Church  clergy  who  were 
among  his  bitterest  opponents.  And^ 
moreover,  in  regard  to  the  *  High 
Church,' especially  the  '  Tractitr^j,' 
as  Whately  calls  them,  he  exeri  isi  d 
his  logical  faculties  in  clearing  the 
ground  upon  which  they  raised  the 
theory  of  deyelopment.  He  made 
his  own  nse  of  that  ground,  but 
they  grew  from  the  same  soil,  they 
built  their  fabric  on  thf  hteral  in- 
terpretation of  S(  i  ijitiiro.  The 
claim  of  sacerdotal  power  in  the 
ministry,  and  the  mystical  ciEcacy 
in  the  Holy  Communion,  are  rested 
ori^ally  npon  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  many  chief  sentences  in 
the  Bible. 

"Wli^rt,  therefore,  we  examine  the 
lMH»k  bclore  us  for  Whatelv's  i)rin- 
ciples,  and  perhaps  they  are  indi- 
cated more  sorely  in  free  correspon- 
dence than  in  writings  more  can- 
tioQsIy  composed,  we  seem  to  see  a 
paraddx  iimning  throuLrhout  his 
whole  life  and  conversation.  In 
theory,  he  advocated  free  exercise 
of  judgment  and  full  expression  of 
opinion.  He  taught  men  to  think 
and  speak.  Bat  while  his  inflnence 
tended  to  set  his  disciples  upon 
their  own  legs,  which  they  used  at 
their  discretion,  his  were  firmly 
planted  on  the  broad  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture. Logic  was  his  process,  but 
words  were  his  tools.  To  him, 
'idea'  was  the  feminine  of  Mdioti' 
He  had  small  patience  with  those 


whose  wits  he  had  sliarpcned,  and 
in  whose  minds  a  logical  action  had 
been  set  up,  when  they  made  their 
bow  to  huu  and  went  on  cutting 
their  own  way  with  the  weapons 
with  which  be  had  supplied  tin  ni. 

ills  {)i-inci]ilt's,  it  nmy  Vk-  plainly 
seen,  might  lead  to  ihuL  which  is 
called  infidelity.  His  nse  of  them 
kept  him  on  the  ground  from  which 
both  Romanist  and  lUitiunabst  star- 
ted. We  believe  that  this  is  ono  of 
the  reasons  why  many  people  were 
puzzled  to  know  what  Whately 
would  be  at.  Their  consciousness 
of  his  notorious  advocacy  of  the 
righte  of  priyate  judgment  was  often 
not  corrected  by  the  observation 
that  he  scrupulously  exercised  this 
riq'lit  in  formin*?  religious  conelu- 
.sious  on  Ki-]-i|itural  bases  alone. 
Thu.s  he  was  at  the  same  time 
*  dangerous'  in  theory,  but  ortho- 
dox in  practice ;  and  to  this  may  be 
attributed  the  belief  in  his  tiieo- 
logical  eccentricity.  He  was  not 
really  eccentric  in  his  views,  bnt, 
rathei",  mure  devoted  to  tlu^  central 
stores  of  scriptural  statement  tiian 
the  friends  who  left,  and  the  enemies 
who  abhorred  him. 

He  was  a  great  man  in  his  way, 
strong,  patient,  and  true  ;  he  shed 
light  upon  whatever  he  touched, 
and  gave  .sound  reasons  for  what- 
ever he  did,  but  there  were  whole 
clusters  of  thoughts  wliich  he  either 
did  not  or  would  not  touch,  and 
which  many  much  smaller  men  than 
himself  are  earnestly  concerned  in. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  look  at 
some  of  the  opinions  delivcre<l  by 
Whately  on  tlie  qnestions  of  his  day, 
some  of  which  press  importunately 
on  all  thinking  men.  The  *  Irish 
difficulties'  are  supposed  to  be 
chronic;  at  least  they  are  not  cured. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  keen  eye 
of  Whately  fixed  itself  upon  them, 
and  it  is  far  more  than  a  nuitter  of 
mere  curiosity  to  know  w^hat  tho 
shrewdest  practical  thinker  of  his 
day  determined  upon  aa  the  only 
remedy  for  the  chief  grievances 
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which  distracted,  and  still  diBtract, 
the  land  of  his  ulHcial  life. 

Whately  wrote  terrible  long  letters 
about  the  Irish  Charch,  and  such  a 
system  of  education  as  would  Batisfy 
men  wboae  religionBopinionB  are  an- 
tagonistic. Bat  we  haye  here  "and 
there  thronglumtliia  oorrespondence 
many  short  siimmarieB  of  the  policy 
which  he  approved  of.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Cluirch  first.  ITo 
felt  that  it  represented  a  feehiiL^  and 
force  which  many  thoughtful  men 
would  be  s«irry  to  8fco  disturbed. 
But  he  felt  at  the  same  time  that 
the  contrast  between  the  poiiition  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Establianment  and 
of  ilie  fiomish  Charch  was  intole- 
rable.  We  will  quote  a  few  of  hie 
decisionB. 

'  In  &ot»'  he  says  (vol.  i.  547), 
*  I  have  no  hope  whatever  of  per- 
manent peace  till  the  Irish  clergy 
are  maintained  by  (Government.' 
And  by  the'  '  Iri.'^h  clergy '  he 
means — >rith  an  indirect  admission 
that  they  represent  the  form  of 
Christianity  adopted  by  and  suited 
to  the  Ireland  of  to-day — the  lio- 
mish  priests.  Again  (vol.  iL  107), 
in  accepting  aa  a  truism  that  Ire- 
land had  we  same  right  to  good 
government  as  England,  he  flays, 
'  Till  the  priests  are  paid,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  folly  carried  out.' 
Again,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Senior 
during  tlu^  distress  of  1 847,  he  ex- 
claims, '  Wlinf  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity the  present  distress  affords 
of  })aying  the  Irish  priests !'  And 
yet  he  did  not  propose  to  effect  this 
by  transferring  the  payment  from 
the  Protestant  clergy  to  tbem,  for 
he  adds: 

'  But  I  suppose          and  would  do 

their  best  to  preTeot  rai'h  u  measure,  except 
in  the  way  of  taking  the  funds  from  the 
Protefstont  pstiiblishnient  —  a  plan  than 
which  fc>atan  himself  could  not  devise  a 
more  effectual  way  of  keeping  up  and 
exasperating  religious  animosities  in  this 
truly  wretched  countrv.  Each  successive 
Government  seems  ambitious  to  outstrip  its 
predecessor  in  tho  career  of  folly. 

One  of  Whately 's  strongest  testi- 


monies on  til  is  point  was  given  in 
his  old  a^-e,  when  seven!  v-fi%^e.  Mr. 
Senior,  from  whose  journal  iliis  wit- 
ness is  quoted,  is  recommending  the 
endowment  of  the  prieetSy  in  a  oon- 
yersation  among  the  Archbtsbop, 
Dr.  De  Bicci,  and  himself.  Sajs 
Dr.  De  Ricci,  *  Bat  thej  have  le- 
fused  an  endowment.' 

'  It  was  never  offered  to  theoB,* 
said  the  Archbishop. 

*  They  were  a.sked,*  says  Dr.  De 
Ricci,  '  if  they  would  take  one,  and 
they  said  no.* 

*  Of  eourse  tlicy  did,'  said  tlie 
Archbishop.    '  If  1  were  to  go  inio 
a  ball-room  and  say,     Let  ereiy 
Tonng  lady  who  wishes  for  a  hni- 
band  nold  np  her  hand,*'  hawnmj 
hands  wonld  be  held  np?  Gire 
them  endowment;  vest  in  com- 
missioners a  portion  of  the  national 
debt,  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
pa  Fish  priests ;  let  eaeli  priest  kuow 
th<^  dividend  to  whieh  be  is  entitled, 
and  iiow  he  is  to  draw  for  it :  and 
protect  him  in  its  eiijoymeut  Irura 
the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  liis  bishop, 
and  you  will  tiud  hiiu  no  more 
bound  by  his  former  refusal,  thin 
an  J  one  of  the  jonng  ladies  wcdd 
feel  that  not  holding  np  her  hand 
had  bound  her  to  celibacy.  To  do 
this,'  he  continued,  *  would  be  not 
merely  an  act  of  policy,  but  of  bare 
justice.  It  would  be  paying  Romfta 
Catholic  J)riests  with  Roman  Catho- 
lic money.    The  taxes  are  a  portion 
of  ejieh  man's  income,  which  tiie 
State  takes  from  kini  in  order  to 
render  to  him  certain  services,  which 
it  can  perform  i'ov  him  better  than 
he  can  do  for  himself.  Among  thesei 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
maintenance  of  religion  and  of 
ligions  education.   This  aerricD 
State  does  not  render  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  so  &r  it  defimdA 
them.' 

Another  great  Irish  offence 
in  Whately *s  eyes,  the  Lord  hi^'^* 
tenancy.    He  long  thought  that  it 
ouglit  to  be  abohshed.    He  saii 
(vol.  ii.  237)  3 
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I  feel  it  more  strongly  every  day.  No 
friend  to  the  Union,  no  friend  to  pood 

^ovemnii-nt,  can  wish  to  retain  that  uflico. 
Those  who  hear  that  the  Lord-Lieuteuant 
is  kept  at  work  nit  day,  and  perhape  half 
the  night  [there  were  no  derdoped  Feniana 
then],  infer  that  he  must  have  mueh  to  do. 
I  have  served  the  office  for  moniiisi  at  a 
time.  .  .  .  The  Lords  Juatiees  in  the  ab- 
seni  i'  of  the  L->nl  Licutoiiant  perform  all 
the  duties.  Thoj  ore  not  employed  for  three 
bonrs  in  a  week.  The  Lora-Lientenant'a 
days  and  ni^'hrs  are  wnated  on  intrigue 

and  party  squabbh'-i  The  abolition 

of  this  phantom  ot  mdependence  is  the  tint 
Step  towards  the  eonaotidalioii  of  the  two 
oountriee. 

Again  (rol.  ii.  563)  : 

Here,  in  Ireland,  with  every  change  of 
minis! r}-,  we  have  a  change  of  sovereijrn  ; 
and  the  party  upix)sed  to  the  ministry  lur 
the  time  being  ia  opposed  to  the  Lord 

Lieutenant  I  have  known  ppvrral 

Lord  Lieutenants  who  worked  hard,  but 
they  made  almost  all  the  boaineas  that  they 
did.  They  were  squirrels  working  in  a 
cage.  There  is  no  ii.'^e  in  swc-t  ping  a  rooox 
if  all  the  <lu^t  cuMK-^  out  ul"  the  broom. 

Whately  liad  no  faith  in  the 
pacification  of  Irt'land  by  means  of 
either  of  the  pai'ties  which  reud  it. 
He  says : 

The  English  apply  all  they  hear  of  the 

Irisli  national  chairacter  to  the  Roman  C'.i- 
thoUcs,  and  imagine  that  Protestants — men 
of  their  own  cfanreh— are  much  such  men 
as  themselves ;  whereaM,  a  Koman  Ckttholie 
and  an  Orangeman  (with,  of  course,  indi- 
vidual exceptions)  are  much  more  like 
eaeh  other  than  either  of  them  is  to 
an  En^'Iishiaan.  The  chit  f  difH  rcnco  in 
respect  of  the  present  point,  is  im^lacabihty. 
The  English  are  turboknti  Yiolen^  and 
unjust,  when  their  paasiona  aia  roused; 
but  they  would  not  po  on,  year  after  year, 
and  generatiou  alter  generation,  trampling 
on,  ittsolfing,  and  tormenting  a  fiiUen  foe* 
Here  paretre  svbfeetia  is  unkmnm. 

Thus  bo  mistnists  tbe  Orange- 
man, politicully,  a.s  much  as  tbe 
Romanist,    He  continues : 

I  say  again  that  thr  permanent  pacifi- 
cation of  Ireland  thn^igh  the  predominance 
cf  Orange. spirit,  must  be  by  the  entire  ex- 
termination of  at  least  all  the  adult  males 
of  the  Koman  Catholics. 

Adding — 

Take  care  this  letter  does  not  set  your 
boose  on  llre^  as  it  would  mine,  if  found 
in  it. 


Whately's  remedy  for  Ireland 
was,  in  few  words,  fair  play  to  both 
sides,  involving  tbe  payment  of  the 
prieatfl,  nuxed  seeular  eclncaHon, 
and  a  strong  execative  directed 
from  England,  the  phantom  of 
power  in  tlio  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
lii^  siu-rouudings  being  swept  away 
altogether. 

A  word  about  bis  opinions  on  a 
few  other  points.  He  is  h<n[) posed 
hy  many  to  be  an  Erastian,  but  this 
is  what  he  says  of  Cburcb  and  State 
(vol.  i.  191 )  : 

I  nnan  the  two  kingrloms — one  of  the 
world,  the  other  not  of  this  world.  I  mean 
two  societies,  all  the  members  of  each  of 
which  may  happ<  n  to  be  the  very  same,  man 
for  man,  but  which  are  not  the  less  two  so- 
cieties, distinct  in  their  respective  objects, 
and  distinct  in  their  means  of  attaining  tfaem. 

He  distingpiisbes  between  tbe 

endowment  of  the  Church  and  a 
State  religion,  inclining  towards  tlie 
formtT,  and  appari^ntly  objecting  to 
the  scheme  of  our  iieionners : 

A  national  roliLnon,  in  the  sense  of  a 
State  religion,  is  very  intelligible  and  very 
easily  realiaed;  but  it  is  quite  inconsistent 

with  liberty  of  conscience  And  such 

fi  religion  our  Reformers  do«ipn,  d  to  main- 
tain. But  then  ihty  utvtr  drtMint-d  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  of  not  enforcing  tliat 
whi.  li  is  part  (jf  the  law  of  the  laiid.  But 
into  this  inconsistency  their  siu^essors  have 
fallen,  by  blending  the  two  incompatible 
ideas  of  natiogal  religion  and  toleration. 

Tben  be  qnaintlj  adds: 

We  are  like  the  physician  who  first  pre- 
scrii  *  d  i.  e.  and  then  directed  that  it  should 

be  wanned. 

^Vllatcly  himself,  wliiitovcr  his 
abstract  admiration  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  was  by  no  means  one 
wbo  warmed  bis  ice ;  mtness  bis 
autboritative  monition  to  tbe  Irisb 
clergy  not  to  join  tbe  Evangelioai 
AlUanoe. 

In  this  view  of  Whately's  opi- 
nions we  see  the  same  contrast  be- 
tween wiiul  might  have  been  ex- 
]>ected  from  bis  principles,  and  bis 
practice,  as  we  noticed  in  looking 
at  his  professed  desire  for  truth, 
and  tben  finding  ourselves  polled 
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lip  by  the  fact  that  he  never  ven- 
tured to  question  the  accurarv  of 
any  Btatemenl  ^vllicll  coukl  be 
ptnvod  to  be  scriptural.  Through- 
oul  the  book  before  us,  we  are  cou- 
tiuually  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  strove  more  to  be  true  in 
what  he  did  than  to  do  anjtluBg 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  He  wrank 
from  speculation  ;  e.  g.  of  the  dis- 
tinctioiis  in  the  Divine  essence,  he 
says  this  speculative  doctrine  *  is 
better  not  to  be  dwelt  on  lest  we  be 
bewildered  and  misled.'  To  liim 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv  was  a 
practical  on*%  i.e.  it  concerned  only 
the  manij'e^li(fi(>ns  of  God  to  man. 
The  speculative  doctrine  ho  speaks 
of  as  *  wholly  incomprehensible,* 
and  snch  as  had  better  be  *  kept  in 
the  backgronnd.*  He  drew  back 
firom  any  attempt  to  pnrsne  and 
apprehend  it.  He  did  not  ooort  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  matt<?r. 
He  let  it  be.  He  stuck  to  plain 
command«.  '  St.  John,'  he  says,  'is 
both  the  most  instructive,  and 
therefore  the  most  damjerous  of  the 
sacred  writers.'  Hero  is  Whately 
the  theologian  all  over.  He  did 
not  like  the  pursuit  of  speculative 
tmth,  and,  therefore,  strove  to 
mould  his  and  other  people's  Chris* 
tianity  into  a  simple  intelligible 
system,  rejecting  the  consideration 
of  everything  which  would  not 
admit  a  logical  common-sense  ex- 
planation. We  must  not  wonder 
tliat  lii.s  tools  and  the  matenals  upon 
which  he  used  them  were  some- 
times shrewdly  strained.  Thus,  his 
manipulation  of  the  faith  was  grati- 
fying to  sharp  minds,  but  when  ho 
applied  his  system  to  great  men, 
and  had  set  up  an  action  in  them, 
Whatelj  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  that  they  would  not  stop 
where  ho  thought  they  ought* 
Wliately's  force  was  really  centri- 
fugal, and  while  the  lesser  particles 
were  retained,  the  largest  were 
thrown  off. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself  for  many  expressions  of 


Wliately's  opinions  on  f^nestions  of 
permanent  interest,  and  give  a 
specimen  or  two  of  that  style  which 
is  most  characteristic  of  himself, 
lie  loved  apophthegms,  and  ther 
are  scattered  through  the  volame. 
They  precisely  smM  that  kind  of 
l^enius  which  would  bring  a  troth 
mto  a  focus,  rather  than  expand  a 
rule  into  a  principle.  This  way  ifi, 
however,  more  entertaining  thsii 
seminally  instructive.  It  gives  it 
choj^jn-  taste  to  much  of  Whatelr's 
teaching,  and  seems  to  us  .some- 
times to  sacnhee  truth  to  neatnesj'. 
E.g.  (vol.  i.  p.  71 ),  he  is  speaking  of 
extempore  preacliing,  and  says : 

Why,  if  a  ii!t  <4i'in?.^  wrrf  (MiilciDg  ('&« 
ve  are  too  apt  U>  «io)  01  the  opinion 
■pprentkes  vonld  form  of  him  as  a  ^pttinn, 
he  also  wrald,  I  dare  say,  begin  to  fad 

nrrvous  and  m<t«h  st,  and  would  be  cout'^nt 
to  read  them  a  writ  ton  discoiirsf  on  ^W- 
makiug,  aud  the  bhota  would  ucver  be 
msda» 

Now  this  is  not  fair.  If  a  me- 
chanic  were  obliged  weekly  to  give 
a  lecture  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  shoemaking,  and  the  tnakiiig 
of  the  shoes  depended  on  t&o^  ib/sj 
would  fkvquently  he  unmade  or  ill 
made.  The  shoemaker's  talk  to  lia 
a])prentice8  corresponds  to  the  Ba- 
nister's personal  intercourse  with 
his  people,  not  to  his  address  frtm 
the  puljiit. 

Alt^hti,  Whately  occasionally 
inconsistent  with  liimself  He  is 
indignant  (vol.  i.  p.  91 )  wiih  tIio.«€ 
who  desire  a  vote  for  their  owu 
benefit,  and  asks : 

Will  auy  one  bavo  the  efiroateiy  tore{4jr, 
'  Yi«,  but  we  do  xeap  adTantage  firom  hxm% 
TOtPS,  beeaiue  we  get  attention  paid  to  ovt 
own  pmiliar  int*Tests  ?'  This  is  pl<  uc!in? 
your  own  wrong.  A  man  might  as  wcii 
petition  against  the  erection  of  a  lighthoan^ 
on  the  ground  that  ha  made  a  pnit  d 
plnndering  wrecks. 

This  18  neat»  hut  it  does  not  fit  in 
with  what  he  says  in  the  next  page: 

I  thnik  that  tht*  property  of  ihe  Church 
ihould  he  more  efleictiially  reprcMBted  bjr 
memhera  from  each  diocose  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  elected  by  all  holdsrs  and  tmatt 
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of  glebe  Unds  or  other  ecdtwiiidcil  pro* 
pextj» 

The  reader  of  ihe  book  will,  liOW- 

ever,  find  and  enjoy  many  bits  of 
wisdoni.  fhonsfh  there  may  lurk 
behind  some  of  them  a  sense  of  one- 
sidedness.  Whatoly  greatly  objected 
to  teaching  children  to  leun  rote 
what  they  did  not  nndentond.  He 
said  it  was  to  make  them  *  swallow 
tlioir  food  first  and  chew  it  after- 
wards.' 

Here  is  another  show  of  good 
sense : 

However  reluctant  -we  may  l<o  to  take 
any  decided  Bt«p,  we  should  remember  that 
in  such  timrs  :is  those  to  nit  still  is,  in  f;ir!t, 
to  take  one  of  the  most  decided  stops  of  ail : 
it  it  to  pat  oqimItco  at  tbe  abfoliite  dia- 
po«U  4rf  thoM  who  aro  resolTad  nol  to  ait 

stai. 

A^D,  on  the  freedom  of  »  dis* 
Benting  minister : 

Tn*-trad  of  thirty-nine  articles  lio  lip.''  to 
8uU*chbe  to  the  judgment  of  perhap^t  t«u 
times  thitty>Bttie  heavnvi  who  an  oom^ 
petent,  not  only  to  agree  together  to  discard 
him,  hut  each  oiio  of  them  to  withhold,  or 
diminish,  or  augment,  his  contribution, 
•oending  as  he  thioks  of  the  pnacfaer. 

On  a  man  bringing  himself  by  the 
ezerdse  of  his  private  ^'ndgment  to 
•nbmit  to  a  Chnrch  which  deni^  it, 
he  says  it  is  to  *  take  a  voyage  in 
search  of  a  compass,  because  he  can- 
not sail  without  one.' 

On  the  credit  which  a  very  silent 
man  gets  for  wisdom  : 

If  you  wore  to  hear  an  ox  utter  a  sensible 
remark,  your  .i.^toniihrnent  would  set  it  off, 
and  It  would  seem  not  only  prodigious, 
but  nroiiigiously  wise  ;  and,  moreover,  you 
woola  not  know  what  he  mipht  s;iy  next»  if 
the  humour  took  liiin;  you  luiL^ht  guess  that 
ho  knt  w  nil  things,  and  if  he  would  but 
spe  ik  nion ,  might  instruct  the  world. 

About  legislative  prohibition : 

That  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  make  men 
do  this,  and  to  prevent  their  doing  that^  is 
just  what  occurs  to  an  iat^U^fnt  and  well 
diepoeed  child  of  twelve  yean  eid. 

Abont  inflnence : 

If  th«n»  could  be  a  book  (on  moral  or 

yeligiou'i  suTiJects)  which  err  ry  on."  tltought 
veiy  ooavinaog,  this  would  be  a  aign  that 


it  had  convini^t'd  nolioly  The  cheers 

come  from  those  who  were  ahready  oon- 
Tinced. 

On  revivals : 

To  me  it  appears  that  Christianity  is  a 
very  quiet  and  aelibem  to  religion.  It  keeps 
the  steam  actini?  on  th<  wlieolf,  instead  of 
noisily  whizzing  out  at  the  bafuty  vah'e. 

But  surely  a  mnclunc  without  a 
safety  valve  would  bu  an  imperfect 
one.  In  most — at  leasts  in  very 
many— of  Whately'a  apophthegms 
and  wise  sentmces,  there  is  some 
such  escape  as  thiw.  We  are  caught 
by  its  sluirp  sense,  and  then  see  a 
way  by  wliich  to  slip  aside. 

\Vt}  regret  that  there  are  not  more 
examples  of  Whately's  genuine  wit 
in  the  memoir  before  ns.  He  was  a 
prime  humourist,  and  no  fair  esti. 
mate  can  be  formed  of  him  without 
a  prominent  supply  of  his  peculiar 
humour.  There  is  not  much  of  this 
in  Miss  \Vhately'fl  book.  We  will 
not  anticipate  the  entertainment  of 
the  reader  by  picking  out  such  scat- 
tered plums  as  there  are.  Tet,  with 
all  his  keen  sense  of  satire,  it  is 
curious  to  notice  that  Whiitely  did 
not  a]  n  L  fiute  Thackeray  in  the 
least,  and  was,  of  course,  too  honest 
not  to  say  so : 

If  you  were  to  senre  up  a  dinner  with  top 
dish  a  roasted  fox,  stuiW  with  tobaceo  and 

baMttnl  with  train  oil.  and  nt  Im'tom  an  old 
ram  g^Mit,  ilresseil  with  tbe  hair  on,  and 
seasoned  with  assafoetida,  the  side  dishes 

^<■in^  {'Iftin  Itoil.d  ric'',  ihi?*  would  pive  an 
idea  of  what  hi.^  lictions  an  to  my  taste. 

Everv  now  and  then  the  bois- 
tcrouH  humour  iiud  strong  lanpuui^o 
of  Whately  shows  througli  a  crevice, 
but  it  is  immediately  covered  up. 
He  hated  decorum,  and  yet  he  is 
presented  to  us  with  the  dress  of  his 
order  arranged  upon  him  as  deco- 
rously as  possible.  Perhaps  we 
could  not  expect,  or  indeed  desire, 
othenvise  from  a  daughter ;  but 
then,  we  do  not  see  Whately.  His 
boolu  are  before  the  world;  his 
work — ^incessant,  laborious,  lioncst 
— was  done  in  the  full  daylight. 
What  we  wantc^l  in  this  memoir 
was  an  unsparing  selection  of  cha- 
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ractcristic  aTircf^Ato*?.  nnd  tliat  free  the   Ipks   appreciated  heran^p  lie 

picture  of  a  man  s  miud  wLicli  ap-  founded  no  Fcbool  :  but  it  was  a 

pear<i   in  faiuiliar  corresf)onciunce.  pouuine  inflaeucc.    He  ^va^  a  srind- 

Ijut  thfc  materials  at  the  author's  stone  of  the  purest  grit.  He  ground 

dispottl  hare,  we  tliiiik,  been  too  up  every  mind  he  came  acron> 

carefallj  used.   It  could  not,  we  flinging  aside,  it  may  bare  been 

soppase,  have  been  helped.    Miss  with  a  oontemphious  (jestnre,  vaj 

W* ha tely  has  been  vorv  painstaking,  whicli  proved  mcapabU-  of  tak'inu 

but,  if  wc  mnyventurt-  to  pnv  so,  no  an  edge.    The  ppruks  which  <!ew 

chiid  —  cerUtiuly    nn    daughter —  from  his  wLtcl  atimcied  more  aiten- 

coold,  without  stepi'iii^'  out  of  the  tion  than  the  effect  he  produced 

closely  loying  circle  of  ner  life,  baTO  upon  the  material  in  Ida  band ;  for 

drawn  Wbately  as  be  would  have  tbe  men  be  worked  upon  not  onfie- 

appearcd  in  a  picture  from  the  hand  qnently  seemed  to  separate  tbem- 

of  a  large- hearted,  genial  friend,  who  selves  wholly  from  him  after  a  while, 

was  not  a  relative  of  the  Atvli-  Yet  tluy  owed  much  of  the  force 

bishop's,  and  yet  loved  the  rough-  and  i  iljre  of  their  power  to  tl  o 

ness  of  the  giant.  gi  eat  man  who  had  taught  thcui  to 

"For  be  was  a  giant  in  a  silk  apron,  tiiink  for  tbemaelTes.   And  tbooffli 

He  swam  lustily  against  tbe  stream,  bis  dangbter  could  baldly,  in  us 

and  made  way.    He  walked  up  a  nature  of  things,  exliibit  her  father's 

Fand  v  hill,  and  rose.    He  met  with  character  and  conversation  with  that 

jnauy  failures,  as  all  great  men  must ;  iiiasculineappreeiationof  itsstrenrrth 

and  it  is  very  touching  to  read  of  wiiich  it  de&erved,  yet  we  have  to 

hi.s  withdrawal  from  the  Education  thank  .Miss  Whately  for  a  memoir 

Board,  and  to  know  tbat  bia  stre-  wbicbnoonecanreadwitboatmadi 

nuona  eflTorts  to  promote  a  secular  fivsb  interest  in  tbe  man  wbo  is  its 

education  wbicb  snould  yet  contain  subject,  and  a  tribute  of  regard  to 

an  clement  of  true  Catholic  religious  her  whose  words  show  the  tender- 

teachin<r,  have  criTri]  arr>f!vely  failed,  ness  of  affection  which  he  showed 

But  he  liris  left  us  lihcs  ou  which  to  and  called  forth  in  those  who  knew 

work  in  this  matter.  him  in  the  closest  relationships  uf 


His  influence  in  his  own  day  was  life. 
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UN    THE    DEFENCE    OF  INDIA. 


Bt  L1ECT.-C0L.  A.  FfusBR,  B.E.,  C.B. 


rn)IA  nuiry,  I  believe,  be  held  by 
an  army  of  40,000  Europeans, 
more  efl^tiTely  than  it  is  now  by  a 
force  of  70,000.  This  seems  mthor 
a  stnrtlincr  ]>roh]eni.  but  1  think  it 
i>  capable  of  solution. 

The  folio  wine  points  seem  to  be 
admitted  on  all  hands : 

(i.)  That  I  he  ca^sualty  rate  in 
India  is  more  than  double,  perhaps 
more  tban  treble,  that  m  England. 

(2.)  That  ^qnent  relief  is  neces- 
8ti^;  and  that  the  diCElculty  of  that 
i«hef,  great  as  it  is  at  present^  in- 
croasrs  vearlv. 

(  j.)  That  Kuropeans  enjoy  better 
Health  in  the  hills  than  in  the 
plains  of  Indin. 

(4t]i.)  I'hat  we  can  only  hold 
India  with  the  sea  as  our  base,  and 
while  we  are  masreps  of  the  sea. 

(5.)  That  hud  the  muiiity  taken 
pl^e  during  the  Ciimean  war,  our 
position  in  India  would  hare  been 
more  donbtfbl  than  it  was;  and 
that  should  another  outbreak— not 
at  all  impossible  with  our  still  enor- 
mous native  army-— occur  during  a 
Kuropean  war,  it  wonld  still  become 
verj'  precarious. 

No  nnc^ccTTi*;  tohnvprrrTipplod  with 
the  sulijoot  of  the  sti"ate^c  dispo- 
sitiouofour  ti  oojis.  taken  as  a  whole, 
^vith  a  view  i«)  the  least  expense  to 
India,  and  to  the  iea.st  strain  upon 
Great  Britain,  consistently  with  effi- 
ciency ;  and  if  I  do  so,  it  is  merely 
TQL.  LXXT. — KG.  CCOOXUX. 


in  the  hope  that  I  may  turn  the 
attention  of  abler  heads  than  my 
own  to  such  an  important  snbject, 

especially  at  a  time  when  the  great 
Indian  railway  system  initiated  by 
Lord  DalhoiiRie  is  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  vast  sums  are  al)(>nt  to 
be  expended  in  givintj  Ijarraek  ac- 
conrmiodation  on  a  grand  scale  to  so 
large  a  force  of  Europeans. 

I  believe  it  is  also  contemplated 
to  fortify  railway  stations.  Now, 
I  have  no  objection  to  place  an 
important  terminus  under  the  guns 
of  a  fort;  but  in  India  the  rail- 
way station  cannot  be  made  to 
answer  both  a  military  and  a  civil 
object.  It  1=?  not  ton  mu(4i  to 
nfHrm  that  a  sentrv  cniiiiDt  sav, 
with  ail v  cilect, '  Who  comes  there 
to  a  locomotive  ;  and  unless  a  sentry 
can  give  effect  to  such  wwds,  the 
place  he  pretends  to  guard  is  worse 
than  useless ;  for  it  becomes,  in  a 
military  |>oint  of  view,  a  weakness. 
So  of  all  other  arrangements  for 
fortresses,  forts,  or  places  of  refuge, 
which  are  not  entirely  under  mili- 
tary control,  and  absolutely  oceii- 
pied  and  guarded  by  a  military 
force. 

At  the  same  time,  had  tliere  heea, 
during  the  mutiny,  any  iV>flitied 
positions  properly  disposed,  as  I 
now  propose  to  place  them,  many 
of  the  tragedies  which  were  then 
enacted^&at  of  Cawnpoor  among 
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the  ]iiimbeT<— could  liardlj  have 
taken  place,  except  through  the 

grossest  carelessness  of  the  first 
clutios  of  soldiers.  No  douht,  had 
there  been  such  points,  they  could 
liave  been  safely  held  till  reinforce- 
ments came  up. 

These  general  remaiks  bring  nie 
to  the  points  which  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss in  considering  the  snbject  of 
this  memorandam.  They  are  as 
follows :  ' 

We  require  absolate  safety  for 
the  debarkation  of  troops  at  certain 
points  of  OUT  general  base — the  sea  ; 
and  these  points  I  take  to  be — 

1.  Rangoon 

2.  Calcutta 

3.  Madras 

4.  Bombay 

5.  Knrracheo 

Of  which,  strategically  speaking, 
Nos.  2  and  4  are  the  most  im< 
portant. 

We  require  continnons  and  abso- 
Intely  safe  means  of  communica- 
tion from  these  points  io  the 
extreme  points  of  probable  opera- 
tions. To  havo  sii  f'  rommimioation, 
we  must  have  metalled  ro;uN  alonc^- 
side,  or  i^oins^  in  the  same  direction 
m  the  railways. 

We  require  certain  fortified  posi- 
tions so  disposed  that  they  should 
act  in  two  ways :  1st.  As  points 
d'appni  for  the  forces  hereafter  men- 
tioned, npon,  and  from  which  those 
forcesmay  act.  2nd.  A  s  great  centres 
of  refnprc  for  tlie  non-niilitary  class. 
These  fortitied  positions  should  be 
generally  at  or  near  to  tin*  groat 
termini  or  junctions  of  tlio  rail- 
ways, and  prol)alily  overawing  great 
and  neigldK)uring  Hties.  Whore 
should  wu  have  been  during  the 
mutiny  had  we  not  had  Fort 
William  to  cover  the  disembaika- 
tion  of  cor  troops  at  Calcutta;  or 
if,  without  such  a  fort,  the  then 
weak  regiment  (the  53rd,  I  think) 
had  been  crmtoned  in  the  manner 
usual  in  the  rest  of  India,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  four  natiye 


regiments  at  Barrackporo  P  There 
must  be  much  greater  chance  of 
success  for  a  conspirary  to  destroy 
such  a  regiment  so  cantoned,  tliar 
for  one  to  take  a  fort  properlj 
guarded. 

We  re«j[Uire  to  hare  minor  fort?, 
or  fortified  barracks,  between  the 
points  mentioned  above,  to  protect 
Communication  and  to  form  minor 
centres  of  refnge. 

We  require  to  plant  genersUj  on 
the  hills,  comparatively  concen- 
trated movable  columns  (of  Eutd- 
peans  only),  ready  in  all  respects 
and  AN-ith  all  arms,  to  move  tttiilc- 
diately  on  what  I  have  called  the 
points  d'appui,  these  forming  the 
immediate  bases  of  operations  for 
any  particular  column. 

Admitting  that  there  must  be 
always  some  native  troops,  at  all 
events  at  the  frontiers,  we  should 
reduce  the  native  army  to  tlie 
lowest  limit,  and  substitute  a  police 
without  firearms  ;  wliile  tho.ee  native 
corps  whichremain  should  be  placed 
where  the}^  could  do  us  the  least  harm. 

Bombav       onlv  a  month  from 
England  ;  Kurracln'e,  Madnis,  CaJ- 
eutta  and  liaiigoon,  but  six  weeb 
Suppose  that    10,000  men  of 
arm^»  arc  iiuccissary  for  a  relief  an* 
nually  to  the  40,000  men  fonnnig 
the  permanent  force  of  India. 
this  force  (of  10,000)  form  Lidift's 
reserve,  made  available  simply 
stopping,  in  case  of  neoessitj,  tiie 
home-going  regiments.    Let  India 
pay  for  tius  extra  force  of  io,oco 
men,  forming  a    portion  of  thi 
staudincT  army  of  Gnat  Britain 
on  the  condition  of  its  Ijeing  avau- 
alile  in  case  of  need,  and  of  huff* 
land  s  i-eorganising  (if  uefe'^aiir*^) 
the  regiments  returned  home.  U 
ordinal^'  times  the  reserve  wodd 
be  tiie  relief;  and  in  cases  of  need 
might  be  directed  to  the  point  of 
the  base  nearest  the  threstoiied 
point.  The  movable  oolunms  vronld 
be  in  themselves  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  countrr.  flrd 
able  to  nip  in  the  bud  soy  lui^^ 
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rismg;  wlxOe  an  almost  immediate 
reserve  can  be  formed  (with  a  trans- 
port  service  sucli  as  is  now  about  to 

be  organised)  of  10,000  men.  In 
case,  af^jiiii,  of  auy  great  emer- 
gency or  interniption  of  our  Suez 
line  of  cuiuiuuuication,  our  fortified 
posittcms  wacJd  enable  ns  to  wait, 
with  oar  people  in  safefy,  till  we 
can  strike  u  blow  effectively. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  was  loud  in 
his  condemnation  of  our  strafrjrlinp: 
cantonments  and  heavy  baggage 
trains ;  and  I  think  that  every- 
body can  nndersfafimd  that  both 
these  points  must  be  lamentable 
sources  of  weakness.  But  the  mis- 
chief of  the  cantonment  system  is 
mncli  enhanced  by  their  having 
been  <reiierally  planted,  without  any 
protection,  near  large  cities  ;  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
milituy  movement  without  leaving 
a  point  of  great  weakness  and 
danger  behind. 

I  now  apply  these  views  :  and,  ac- 
cording to  my  light,  nftempt  to 
point  out  the  means  whcieby  vvu 
juay  reduce  oni*  army  as  I  liave 
thought  it  may  be  rednced.  I 
shall  be  forgiven  if  I  deal  loosely 
with  Bombay  and  Madraa  (the 
countries  about  which  I  do  not 
personally  know),  and  make  my 
suggesiiuns  from  a  not  very  perfect 
map.  Perhaps  as  I  have  been  a  com- 
rade with  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
armies,  in  some  snccessfiil  cam- 
paigns, their  officers  vdW  help  me 
out  of  any  errors  into  which  I  may 
happen  to  fall.  I  will  beprin.  as 
the  moat  eastward,  with  British 
Burma. 

Fortify  Rangoon,  i.e.,  let  a 
proper  fortification  be  placed  there, 
clear  of  the  town  and  of  all  ob- 
atnictions  to  a  free  play  of  its 

gnns,  with  accommodation  for  2,000 
men  of  all  arms.  Let  thi.s  f<>rc(^  de- 
tach a  quarter  (or  500  men)  to 
fortified  barracks  at  Tongoo,  and 


a  quarter  (or  500  men)  to  a  similar 
position  at  Thyetmvo.  As  there 
are  no  roads  to  speak  of  in  British 
Burma,  keep  the  communication 
open  by  a  small-draft  gunboat, 
with  a  turret  and  heavyish  p^nn  and 
rifles.  Rangoon  would  form  the 
point  d'appui  and  great  centre  of 
refuge,  wlule  the  rorts  at  Thyet- 
myo  and  Tongoo  would  be  the 
minor  forts  and  centres  of  refuge 
for  British  Burma.  Tongoo  should 
be  very  stronp^  on  account  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion with  it. 

Next,  as  to  Calcutta.  Fort  William, 
though  perhaps  too  large,  is  a  suf- 
ficient foi*t  (if  kept  in  repair, 
which  lias  not  always  been  the 
case)  to  secure  the  abselutely  safe 
disembarkation  of  troops.  No  en- 
croachments should,  however,  be 
aUowed  on  the  plain  in  front  of  it. 
Place  2,000  men  here ;  and  detach 
500  men  to  fortified  barracks  at  the 
head  of  (lie  Eastern  Bengal  Railway 
at  Kodslitea,  or  at  Kajraehal  on  the 
E.  I.  Railway  ;  and  500  men  to  for- 
tified barracks  at  or  near  to  Patua. 

Let  the  fort  at  Allahabad  be 
formed  into  one  capable  of  accom- 
modating 2,000  men,  affordinrr  pro- 
tection to  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way and  road  from  Bombay,  and 
detach  500  men  to  I'ortitied  bar- 
nu-'ki*  at  Cawnpoor,  and  similarly 
500  men  to  Jubbnlpore. 

Then  make  a  ibrt  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Delhi,  answering  simi- 
lar conditions ;  with  similar  detach- 
ments at  Agra  and  Umballnh. 

Do  the  same  at  Lahore,  at  Mool- 
tan,  and  say  Pliillom,  or  Jhelum,  if 
a  fort  at  Umballah  can  be  din>ensed 
with,^  or  at  the  place  where  the  rail- 
way will  cross  the  Sutlej,  covering 
the  bridge,  with  detachments  of 
500  men  eaeh 

T/et  there  l)e  a  loHrcss  at  Pesha- 
wur  for  2, GOO  men,  detaching,  per- 
haps, to  Attock,  500  men. 


'  I  thiiik  perhaps  Umbalkh  mig^t  be  done  away  with,  and  a  minor  fort  pUMcd  at 
Jhelum,  or  the  guiison  of  th«  LshcK  fint  incrcaaed  to  1,500  men. 
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Thuflt  6ap}>08ing:  the  Ghrand  Trunk 

road  complete  to  Pi  slia-wiir,  we  liave 
an  absolutely  certain  comrniiTjica- 
tion  from  Calcutta  to  lN>liawnr, 
proteicted  at,  ior  ludia,  butiicieiitly 
close  intervals.    Thus : 

Gieai  Centies  of  Jiefftje  and  Foints 

Fort  William 

Allahabad 

Delhi 

Lahore 

Peshawur 

Minor  Cenfres  and  Proieeiing  Forts, 

Kooshtea  (or  Bajmehal) 

Patna 

Jubbnlpoor 

Ca\nipoor 

Agra 

Umballah 

Mooltan 

PhiUom 

Attock 

The  first  set  of  forts,  without 
beinK  costly  like  Fort  William, 
should  have  masoniy  accommoda- 
tion for  troopS)  stores,  proyisions, 

and  magazines,  with  masonry  revet- 
mentB.  The  second  set  might  be 
al«o  masonry,  except  as  reprinls  re- 
vetments. In  each  set  tJiere  should 
be  additional  accommodation  for  the 
reception  (temporarily)  of  a  relief, 
or  ofontsiderenigees.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  I  obtain  this  extra  ac- 
commodation in  the  larger  ffirts 
(which  would  be  modified  aecord- 
inL^  to  cii'cumstajicn^  i  uy  the  detach- 
ment generally  oi  iiaii  the  garrison. 
It  most  be  understood  tiiat  should 
it  ever  happen  that  these  forts  have 
to  be  defended,  it  will  equally  hap- 
pen that  the  neighbouring  European, 
or  half-European,  population  would 
have  to  ]>e  protected  :  and  as  almost 
all  Eui'oj leans  in  India  arc  capable 
of  using  fii-earms  with  effect,  they 
would  fonn  the  necessary  addition 
for  the  perfect  defence  of  the  fort. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  that,  in  all  cases  of  pro- 
posals to  tbrm  volunteer  forces,  they 


should  be  encouraged  to  be  artilleiii, 
so  that  tliese  tniined  bands  would 
form  a  Ix'd  v  for  workintr  the  irun^, 
while  tho.Nf  lintniined  could  line  l lit* 
parapets  with  rilies,  and  both  pro- 
baUy  allqw  the  greater  part  of  the 
regular  garrison  to  take  Uie  field. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the 
accommodation  necessary  in  all  the 
forts  should  be  obtained  rather  in 
h'  i'jht  of  buildings  than  in  sf>rf'irr, 
thus  securing  the  space  ret|uired 
without  an  undesirable  length  of 
parapet  to  be   defended.  This 
arrangement,  though  offensive  to 
the  ideas  of  an  engineer  who  builds 
(n\  the  European  pattern,  will  not 
be  so  to  those  who  know  that  the 
pluck  (if  I  -amy  so  call  it)  of  the 
natives  is  not  snihcieut  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  what  is  known  to  be 
St  roil 'j:  euoiiLrh  to  resist  a  ru.sh. 
Neither  is  it  in  the  nature  of  the 
natives,  nor  have  they  the  menn^'  t'^ 
attempt  it ;  wov  is  it  necessary  that 
the  forts  should  be  stronar  enouffli 
to  resist  a  long  siege  with  heavy 
guns.     The  movabfe  columns  an 
intended  to  prevent  any  massing  of  | 
native  inimictal  forces,  while  the 
ft)rt.s  are  intended  to  fonn  jK)sitioii8 
of  support,  or  to  enable,  if  ueoes- 
sary,  the  movable  columns  (list- 
ing on  strong  bases)  to  await  rciu- 
ibrcements  l^fore  striking  the  blow 
required.   Ijooking  at  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  last  twenfy  years,  I  osn 
point  to  two  occasions,  irrcspectire 
of  the  mutiny,  on  which  we  nearlv 
lost  India.     The  first  was  during 
the  Sutlej  campaign  of  1845-6.  See 
how  the  troops  were  hurried  up  with- 
out proper  commissariat  arrangs- 
ment.s  :  winning,  as  it  was  .said,  after 
the  doubtful  battle  of  Moodkee,  the 
battle  of  Ferozshah  by  an  nccident 
If  we  had  lost  it,  where  sliouU 
have  been,  with  no  place  to  retire 
upon  to  collect  our  scattered  forces? 
How  different  would  it  have  been 
with  the  small  fort  at  Umballali, 
and  the  point  d'appui  at  Delhi, 
with  all  neee? ««ar}'  means  of  recrait- 
ing  at  least  the  material  of  our 
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army.  How  mncli  more  easy  wonld 

it  have  been  to  have,  perhaps, 
finished   the  Sutlej   campaign  ai 

Moodkee,  had  our  forces  been  pre- 
pared, as  I  now  j)ropo.sa  they  should 
be.  Again,  in  1848-9, came  ChiUian- 
wallah.  After  that  doubtful  and 
bloodj  batUe,  how  easily  the  Sikhs 
slipped  through  onr  fingers.  They 
were  probably  in  full  march  upon 
Lahore  ;  and  would  possibly  have 
ronehed  it,  had  it  not  Ibrtunritplv 
happf'TiL'd  that  General  Whishs 
force,  having  settled  matters  with 
Mootraj  not  a  day  too  soon,  was 
able  by  forced  marches  of  twenty 
miles  a  day  for  rlrven  days  with 
siege  guns,  to  bring  up  Shere 
Singh's  troops  at  the  Chenfjix  and 
join  in  the  decisive  battle  <^f'  Goo- 
gerat.  What  would  have  been  the 
cfiect  of  Shere  Singh's  appearance 
at  Lahore  with  fifty  or  sixty  thon- 
sand  men?  The  answer  to  me  ia 
obvious. 

What,  ajrain.  world  have  been  the 
efFeet  during  tlie  mutiny  had  Kr  /- 
laiid,  'u\  consequence  of  a  Euro- 
pean war,  not  been  able  to  make 
the  strennons  exertions  she  did  in 
onr&YOnr?  With  the  army  dis. 
posed  as  I  propose,  it  would  hnrdly 
nave  been  possible  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  position  we  were ;  or 
if  we  had  been,  we  should  have  had 
the  means  of  holding  out,  or  Lave 
been  able  to  retreat  npon  another 
fortified  position  withont  leaving 
each  monuments  of  our  sli  att  gie 
incapacity  as  the  memorial  well  at 
Cawnpore.  Tt  is  true  "u^e  have  not 
now  the  siii;ic  onumie.s  as  the  Sikhs  : 
but  we  have  herce  foes  on  the 
north-west  fimntaar ;  and  a  lost 
battle  would  affect  the  whole  coim- 
try,  and  perhaps  again  turn  against 
ns  the  wavering  faith  of  our  still 
numerous  native  armv.  At  least, 
let  us  take  to  heart  the  lessons  of 
experience,  dearly  bought  as  they 
have  been ;  and  the  lessons  show  to 
my  mind  that  fodia,  if  skilfolly 
arranged  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
might  be  made  safer  than  it  now 


is  with  even  half  the  nnmber  of 

iaroops. 

I  will  now  ttim  to  Madras ;  and 

starting  \v\ih  Fort  St.  Creorge  as 
s:iilieient  to  co\Tr  the  disembarka- 
tion of  troops,  place  there  2,000 
men  j  detaching  500  men  to  fortitied 
barracks  a^  Bangalore,  and  another 
detachment  of  similar  strength  to  • 
the  junction  of  the  Bellany  branch 
with  the  main  line  to  Bombay. 

At  Bombay  itself  T  sht)uld  have 
a  fortress  for  2,000  men  ;  detaching 
500  uien  to  fortified  baiiucks  at  the 
junction  of  the  road  or  rail  to 
Hyderabad  (at  Sholapore  or  Fero* 
zabad),  and  $oo  men  above  the 
ThuU  Ghat. 

Another  forti-css  of  2,000  men  at 
tlie  junctu»ii  ol'the  Xaii"jK>i-e  lu'aneh 
with  the  line  lo  Jubbulporc,  drt  ach- 
ing 500  men  (if  necessaiy)  to  Nag- 
pore,  and  500  men  (if  necessary)  to 
Indore,  in  each  case  in  fortified 
barracks. 

Tlien,  in  Seinde,  I  ^p'-ltl  have 
2. coo  men  fortiKed  at  Kuiiachee, 
with  detachments  at  Hyderabad  and 
Sukkur. 

Thns  the  arrangements  I  have 
sketched  above  seem  generally  to 

meet  the  conditions  I  laid  down  for 

1 .  Safe  debarkation  of  troops. 

2.  Safe  means  of  commnnication. 

3.  Fortified  centres. 

4.  Elinor  inttfrmecUate  forts. 
Now  for  the.  movable  columns 

which  I  propose : 

Place  at  or  about  Daijeelin^  a 
force  of  3,000  men  of  all  arms  with, 
for  British  Burma,  its  point  d'appui 
at  Kangoon ;  and,  for  Bengal  proper, 
its  base  extending  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam to  Allahabad.  The  force  might 
act  on  this  base  either  in  a  northerly 
or  southerly  direction. 

Mass  a  force  of  2,000  men  at 
Lucknow  in  open  cantonments  (but 
officers  in  baiTacks),  with  its  base 
of  operations  extending  from  Alla- 
habad to  Delhi. 

Mass  2,000  men  at  Kossooln  and 
Dogshai,  \v'ith  the  base  of  this  force 
from  Deihi  to  Lahore. 
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MasH  a  force  of  5,000  men  in  the 
liills  north  of  Lahore,  with  its  base 
fnm  that  place  to  Peshawnr. 

Mass  3,000  men  at  the  Neilgher- 
ries»  to  act  within  this  presidency ; 
or  in  (;onjimction  with  Bombay,  on 
the  Nisam,  or  to  the  north. 

Mass  4,000  men  in  healthy  situa- 

•  tions  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  ; 
j^^iWnt^  a  relief  of  1,000  men  tu 
Aden ;  or  have  separate  culunins 
pi\>bably  at  Poona  and  Belgaum,  of 
2,000  men  e^h,  but  concentrated 
as  much  as  possible,  and  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities.  These 
would  act  as  required  in  conjunction 
with  Madras  towards  Hyderabad  or 
Indore,  Ajmere,  &c,,  or  would  rein- 
force Kurrachee  and  act  up  the  In- 
dus towards  Kooltan  and  Peshawnr. 

Thus  we  have  forces  really  hold- 
incf  the  country,  protecting'  our 
communications,  arul  7*cady  to  move 
on  any  tj-iven  point  properly  sup- 
ported as  follows : 

British  Burma       .      .    2,000  men 

Bengal   ....  10,000 

Madra»  ....  2,000  „ 

Bombay  ....  4,000  „ 

Scinde   ....  2,000  „ 

Total  .  so,ooo  „ 

And  nim  tihlc  columtiSf  as  repres- 
sive forces : 

Bengal  and  British  Burma  3,000  men 

^>u<le      ....  2,000  „ 

North-westexnProTinces.  2,000  „ 

Punjaub.       .       ...  5,000  „ 

Madras  ...  ;j,ooo  „ 

Bombay,  iciudc,  and.<iden  5,000    „  * 

Total  .  2<^ooo  „ 

Gzand  Total  .  40^000  „ 

The  composition  of  this  force  of 
40,000  men  would  be  : 

i^'orty  regiments  European 

Infiuktry,  at  800  .       .  32,000  mt'u 
Ardlleiy  and  Elig;ine«n  .   8  ,000  t. 

Total   .  40,000 

With    these     aiTang^cmenls  I 

•  hnpibly  think  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  bring  a  properly  ef[uip- 
ped  force  of  from  15,000  to  18,000 
men  (Europeans),  if  it  were  neces- 


sary, to  any  given  poiiiL  ih  India 
with  proper  bases  of  operations, 
and  consequently  leaving  no  mtk 
places  in  our  rear,  than  it  bss 
ever  hitherto  been  to  bring  half  the 
number  into  the  field,  or  than  it  ia 
now  with  a  much  larger  force  of 
men.  We  should  never  risk  all  our 
chance.^  in  a  !sinfrle  battle;  and  il' 
any  revt;n>e  took  })lace,  we  «liould 
l)ave  a  series  of  }>]auus  to  retire  upon 
wliere  we  might  pick  ur*  our 
strength,  while  fresli  IjUx  I  \vu.< 
being  poured  into  the  couuiry  (/. 
the  communications  which  we  have 
made  safe ;  and  in  going  to  tlie 
field  we  should  be  conscious  that  all 
those  dear  to  us,  and  left  behisi 
were  at  least  as  safe  as  possible. 

I  will  now  turn  and  consider— 
ist.  The  reduction  of  the  nstire 
armies  ;  2nd.  Their  location. 

I  yhould  say  preliminarily,  that 
although  I  do  not  think  that  iW 
soldiers  of  the  ^fadras  army  are 
physical!}'  the  best  soldiers,  yet  I  u  * 
think  that  past  experience  show.s 
they  have  invariably  been  faithful; 
whue  their  discipline — and  I  have 
served  with  all  three  armies  in  the 
field — has  always  been  in  that  higti 
condition  for  which   I  think  m 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  Madras 
officers.   AH  their  departments  ak> 
are,  or  have  been,  thoroughly  orga- 
ni.^ed.    But,    admitting   that  our 
main  stren^fth  must  be  tu  the  nortb 
of  India,  ^Madras  is  of  little  stratf- 
jric  value  to  the  i^jrw  ral  ^al'ety  0: 
the  countiv .  All  our  supports  for  the 
north-west^  or  central  India,  woeM 
have  to  start  from  our  main  base«t 
Calcutta  or  Bombay,  and  duedj 
from  the  latter,  as  being  the  neenr 
point.    Bombay  and  Bengal,  there- 
fore, should  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  native  troops;  while  we  can 
bold  a  iund  open  npon  whicH  to 
draw  in  ease  of  necessity  in 
^ladras  Presidency.    I  h^'^vr  vulh 
this  view  limited  the  iiuiiilKr  t'f 
European  lrui>|».>  in  Madras  to  5,000, 
wliile  I  have  given  Boiubiiy  9,000. 
I  would  also  here  enauciate  the 
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principles  upon  which  reduction 
should  proceed,  and  a  proper  loca- 
tion be  arrived  at. 

The  roductio7i  sliouM  take  place 
gradually,  so  tliat  a  large  bodv-  of 
idle  but  traiiicfl  men  should  not  bo 
thrown  on  tho  country  at  once. 
Keduce,  say,  loo  men  annually  in 
every  regiment,  till  the  standard  I 
shall  presently  advert  to  i8  reached. 

Take  of  the  men  so  reduced  as 
many  as  may  bo  required  for  the 
liolice^  or  as  may  bo  wiliiug  to  serve 
in  it. 

As  the  army  is  reduced,  so  raise 
what  may  be  considered  necessaiy 
for  police. 

Allow  only  one  native  officer  to 

each  compnTiy. 

Let  IK)  iirtillory  be  in  th(»  hands 
of  natives.  Tlu  re  should  l>e  no 
native  sappers,  or  niiuers,  or  ride8. 

Keep,  as  far  as  ]X)ssible,  native 
regiments  away  from  the  main 
lines  of  communication  between  the 
Bcveral  points  d'appui,  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  genemlly.  of  the 
rivers  along  which  such  main  lines 
run. 

Mass  them  together  only  when 
required  to  accompany  a  movable 
colnmn  of  Europeans  to  the  field  ; 
at  other  times,  keep  only  one  regi- 
ment in  an  open  cantonment;  and  if 
more  than  one  be  together,  canton 
them  under  tho  guns  of  a  fort. 

Keep  all  spare  ammunition  in 
the  forts. 

Native  officers  and  men  shonld 
live  in  barracks,  all  of  a  temporary 
character,  with  no -defences  of  any 
kind  around  tlicm. 

All  recniits  should  bo  enlist^nl 
for  general  bervice  j  and  care  musL 
be  taken  that  in  each  regiment 
where  caste  prevails  no  pradomi* 
nance  be  allowed  to  any  particnlu* 
caste  ;  and  that  Mussulmans  and 
Hindoos  (taking  all  the  Hindoo 
c:mtos  together)  about  balance  each 
other. 

Ko  native  sentries  or  guards 
should  be  in  any  fort  during  the 
night. 


I  now  proceed  to  give  illustra- 
tioDS  of  my  plan. 

Beginning,  as  before,  with  British 
Burma — I  believe  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner could  dispense  with  all 
the  native  troops  in  his  province,, 
except  one  regiment  lor  Moalmein, 
detaching  two  companies  toShwayg- 
zeen  ;  provided  he  be  allowed  tho 
gunboat  mentioned  for  the  Irra> 
waddv. 

T  put  two  companies  at  Shwayg- 
zecii,  beeanso,  as  I  said  before,  the 
commiiiiieutioTi  with  Toni/on  is  so 
difficult  that  there  should  be  an 
intermediate  point  between  it  and 
Bangoon.  Thia  arrangement  is  only 
apparently  against  the  principle 
enunciated  above,  as  these  natives 
of  India  would  be  foreigners  in 
Burma. 

Fort  Wiiiiam  is  ho  largo  that 
natives  are  necessary  to  take  tho 
ordinary  guards.  Let  there  be  a 
reg^ent  at  AUipore,  another  at 
T^iT-nickpore,  to  perform  these,  and 
the  other  duties  at  the  capital.  In- 
malpore,  Dinagepore,  Dacca,  miu;bt 
each  have  a  regiment;  so  also  Gut- 
tack,  Sumbulpore;  and  Dorumbah. 
Then  go  on  to  Onde,  and  canton  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Granges,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  it  than  Imck- 
now  is  from  Cawnpore,  four  native 
regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of 
irregular  cavalry.  Then  two  regi- 
ments in  the  Delhi  district  and  two 
of  irregular  cavalry.  Put  four  regi- 
ments of  iniantry  and  two  of  ir- 
regular cavaliy  south  and  west  of 
the  Jumna,  disposed  between  Ban- 
dah  and  Goo[rj\m  or  8insa  in 
the  internicdijite  stiitions.  Then 
uuc  regiment  at  Feroitepore,  one  at 
Hoshierpore,  and  one  at  Koorpoor. 
The  fort  at  Ferosepore,  as  well  aa 
all  other  forts  not  occupied  byBuio* 
peans,  should  be  destroyed. 

Then  distribute  twelve  regiments 
of  native  infantry  and  four  regi- 
ments of  irregular  cavalry  in  ^e 
Punjaub,  in  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  Gnad  Trunk  road  to  the  north, 
and  the  Benee  and  Indus  on  iha 
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other  sides,  but  all  clear  of  the  com- 
municatiozL  between  Lahore  and 
Pesliawur  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Lahore  and  Mooltan  on  the  other. 

Mass  fonr  regiments  of  iufantiy 
and  two  of  cavaliy  near  to  the  fort 
at  Feshawur;  so  that,  for  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  we  have  a  total  nominal 
strength  of  34,200  mt  n 

Mudi'as  has  to  supply  ii ritish 
Biirion  mul  the  Straits  with  ti-oops, 
for  which  she  would  require,  say 
eight  regiments.  She  might,  nomi- 
nally, ket  p  up  her  present  strength 
in  natiyes,  or  say  a  nominal  strength 
of  40,000  men. 

Bombay  should  }>e  as  clear  of 
natire  troops  as  possible.  She  has 
to  supply  Aden  with,  I  snppose, 
four  regiments  of  infantry ;  give 
her  six  for  this  duty  and  the  duties 
of  BftniVtM}*  itself ;  si.v  for  Scinde, 
including  two  regiments  orirri\LriiI;ir 
cavalrv  ;  six  for  the  imrih  and 
north-east  of  Bombay,  and  six  tV>r 
the  east  and  south-east,  or  say  u 
total  of  both  anus,  infantiy  and 
cavalxy»  of  20,000  men,  nominal 
strength.  I  doubt  if  she  would 
require  so  much. ' 

We  thus  arrive  at  a  total  nominal 
strength  of  natives  for  India  as 
follows : 

Bengal,  flay    .      .      .  3  5,000  men 

Madras  .       .       ,  40.000  „ 

iktmbay  „     .      .      .  20,000  „ 

Grand  Total  .  95,000  „ 

Grauaaily  get  rid  oi'all  levies,  and 
all  locals  ;  and  rigorously  adh<?re  to  a 
regular  army  of  a  nominal  siarength 
of,  say  100,000  men.  Then  go 
further,  when  the  country  has  been 
regularly  laid  out  as  I  propose,  and 
the  police  organised;  and  reduce  all 
regular  regiments  south  and  east  of 
the  Sutlej  to  one  half  their  nominal 
stvcncjih,  by  ceasing  to  reciniit. 
Keep  up  the  c^'h-'  of  each  regi- 
ment as  regardij  otlicerg — in  l-iet, 
krep  uj>  the  ca'h'^  of  each  ct)mpany. 
Lvi  the  passing  in  the  course  of  re- 
lief to  the  southward  of  the  Sutlej 
be,  ibr  a  Bengal  regiment,  the  time 
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for  ceasing  to  recruit;  let  the  pass- 
ing to  the  northward  be  the  time 
for  beginning  to  bring  the  regiment 
up  again  to  its  fail  strength'— «o 
long,  at  least,  as  the  frontier  is  un- 
easy. In  Madras,  cease  to  recruit 
at  once,  till  evety  regiment  not  on 
foreign  service  is  down  to  half  itv 
nominal  strength.  Iiet  the  fact  of 
a  regiment  letuining  from  foreign 
service  constiirac  the  time  for  ceas- 
ing to  recruit ;  while  during  the  pre- 
vious year  t  he  next  regiment  on  the 
roster  wlU  have  been  brought  to  its 
full  strength.  Treat  the  Bombay 
army  in  the  same  wuy ,  Scinde  and 
Aden  bemg  considered  forei^  ser- 
vice  for  Bombay,  as  British  Burma 
and  the  Straits  settlements  are  for 
Madras.  Work  the  native  armv  m 
this  way,  expansively  (as  in  the  case 
of  a  steam-engine),  and  we  shall 
save  fuel  (money)  for  the  time  d 
need. 

It  is  adniiittd,  1  believe,  thai 
there  should  be  no  native  ai  tiikiy : 
it  is  equally  necessary,  mider  mj 
system,  that  there  should  be  no 
natiye  sappers  and  miners.  Each 
movable  column  should  have  a 
proportionate  detail  of  Boyal  Engi- 
neers, with  three  or  four  officers  to 
each  company.  These  would  easily 
expand  in  India  into  a  sufficient 
body  of  men  for  any  special  senrice, 
by  atiacliing  niitives  (bildnr?)  to 
them.  All  eniriTieer  Dlliccrs  should 
be  gradually  withdrawn  i'runi  the 
Public  AVurks  Department,  and 
allowed  only  to  do  tlieir  own  mili- 
tarr  duty,  of  which  there  would  be 
pli  niy.  Civil  engineers  should  be 
employed  on  public  works  other 
than  those  of  a  purely  militaiy 
character. 

The  retention  of  all  the  European 
officers  and  native  officers,  and  most 
of  the  non-coniTuissioned  oilicera. 
with  only  half  the  number  (of  full 
strength) of  private  soldiers, impitirs^ 
no  organisation,  nor  doe  sit  deprive  ol 
the  means  of  existence  those  whose 
services  and  devotion  India  hashsd 
the  opportuniiy  of  appreciating.  It 
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oompromises,  moreover,  no  Idtnre, 

aud  secures  the  intercBts  of  aU. 
The  r(  daemon  hereafter  of  the  cadres 
of  the  req'imeTits.  if  necesfan-,  -^vill 
be  a  matter  of  iutme  arrangement 
Avhen  time  has  Bhovvn  that  it  can  be 
done  with  safety  to  the  State,  and 
-without  disadrontagetoits  aerrants. 

I  have  now  a  few  words  to  aay 
re-zrirtling  the  *  relief*  or  *  reserve ' 
in  England,  and  its  ti-niipport.  It 
is  prohnlily  hi'jfli  tiiiu'  tiiat  some 
meifc.sures  olnmlil  hv  takrn  to  T*e1ieve 
the  strain  upon  England  ;  and  this 
meaanre  wonld  mutnally  benefit  the 
two  oonntries. 

A  regiment  should  be  relieved 
every  five  years  :  this  would  give 
the  men  nookincr  tr»  the  proportion 
X  liavr  L:"^"von  of  troops  in  tlic  pl:iin> 
to  those  on  the  hills)  neiu-ly  lialf 
their  tonr  of  duty  in  India  in  a 
bealihy  climate.  This  would  have  a 
^reat  cfi'ect  in  doing  away  with  the 
distaste  that  seems  to  be  felt  to  the 
■pwsent  inevitable  tour  of  Tiidinn 
dutv,  wliile.  l">v  tlie  lui'j'c  rt  <hiftiun 
in  the  nuinl)ers»  of  the  trut>p.-»,  the 
tour  itself  becomes  less  trecjuent. 

Every  officer,  under  whatever 
conditions  of  service,  should  be 
allowed  a  turn  at  home  eveiy  five 
years,  for  one  year,  if  he  desires 
it  :  \vitli  a  free  pa.ssnfrn  ont  and 
lionie ;  so  that  all  may  be  on  the 
same  footing,  aud  no  other  leave 
(except  sick  leave)  .should  be 
allowed  beyond  three  months  in 
India.  This  would  also  go  a  great 
way  towards  satisfying  tno  officers 
of  the  old  Company's  service,  who, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  both 
feel  and  say  they  have  been  illibe- 
rally treated. 

With  these  arrangements  eight 
regiments  would  have  to  be  re^ 
lieved  annually ;  and  it  seems  best 
that  three  should  be  relieved  from 
Calcutta,  one  from  MBdrn<.  and 
four  from  Bombay.  All  Eurojiean 
regiments  should  be  put  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  in  each  presidency, 
in  fact,  the  completion  of  the 
raoiway  communication  will  render 


that  a  necessity, — and  the  whole 

should  be  placed  really  under  one 
chief.  The  ComnuuiderB-in-ohief 
at  Bombay  and  jSIadras  will  be  no 
lonp;r  iiceL'SMU-y,  or  even  desirable  ; 
the  seniur  divisional  eoiiiiiKuidfr 
could  exercise  theii*  duties  (with 
an  extra  allowance  of  loo/.  a 
month),  subordinate  to  the  Com<* 
mander-in-Cliief  in  India,  whose 
hend-i  jiiiirtcr.s  might  be  Simla.  In 
lacr.  tlie  completion  of  the  railway 
eonununicHlion  as  now  proposed, 
will,  it  appears  to  me,  iHjnder  it 
neceasaiy  to  transfer  the  head- 
qtiarters  of  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment to  Bond)ay,  and  tO  make  Ben- 
gal, in  reference  to  its  government, 
occupy  tlie  prcsnif  position  of  Bom- 
bay. But  r.*  return  to  the  relief. 
It  would  reejuire  three  large  trans- 
ports (one  being  spare  at  8uez),  on 
the  other  side  Suez,  and  two  on 
this  side.  This  is  the  arrangement, 
I  believe,  now  being  made.  There 
sliduld  in  ndditioTi  he  two  smaller 
tj'siiisptuis  iit  Caleiitta  foi-  the  relief 
of  troops  between  JJr!i»jrid,  Madms, 
Britiiih  Burma,  and  the  Straits 
settlements,  and  two  at  Bombay 
for  the  relief  of  troops  at  Aden 
and  Knrrachee. 

India,  while  offering  a  fine  prac- 
tice sToniid  for  Kntrland's  nrmv, 
would  thus  borome  a  relief  to,  in- 
stead of  a  strain  upon  her,  while  the 
saving  of  life  wotud  be  enormous. 

For  the  relief,  in  case' there  should 
arise  the  necessity  of  its  acting  as  a 
reserve,  T  would  suggc  >t  the  reten- 
tion, in  full  repair,  of  at  len*^t  ten 
sets  of  bamicks,  though  ordinarily 
cmijty  :  these  might  be — 

(i.)  Dum  Dum. 

(2,  3.)  TwoatMeerut. 

(4.)  Umballah. 

(5.)  Meean  Meer 

(6.)  Sealkote. 

(7.)  .Iliehim. 

(8,  9.  )  Two  in  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency. 

(10.)  One  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. 

As  to  the  question  of  open  canton- 
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mcnis  for  European  troops,  and  the 
amount  of  baggage  necessary  for  an 
army  taking  the  field ;  I  will  leave 
the  subject  of  tlie  stnggline  can- 
tonment system  without  rarther 
expression  of  opinion  than  that  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier.  His  opinion 
was  also  very  strong  on  the  subject 
of  baggage ;  ami  T  am  snrc  ho  set 
the  example,  when  he  Avas  Com- 
mandcr-in-Cliiel".  of  reducin!:r  his 
own  baggage  and  that  of  hi.s  siafl' 
and  escort  when  he  was  on  the 
march  ;  for  I  saw  his  camp  when 
pitched  at  Loodianah.  The  quan- 
tity of  baggage  carried  in  India 
is  Toinous  to  the  efficiency  of 
an  anny.  The  movable  columns 
of  Euroj)cans  (picking  up  a  por- 
tion of  tlic  native  troops)  should 
assemble  periodically  at  one  of  the 
points  d'appui,  or  at  separate  ones, 
and  be  ex^  rrist'd  in  mareliing  and 
militar}'  7iiana'u\Tes  ;  demonstra- 
tions wliieli  will  have  the  best 
effect  ujiuu  the  neiirhbourhood. 
Opportunities  would  then  be  taken 
of  correcting  the  crying  evil  of 
carrying  8U<m  a  vast  amount  of 
^^g^go  an  army  in  the  field 
as  IS  now  the  custom. 

Hor  Majesty's  navy  should  take 
part  in  these  arrangements.  I 
venture  to  think  that  in  addition  to 
the  vessels  generally  assembled  at 
Bombay,  there  aboiild  hp  ahvnys  a 
lai^e  vessel  of  war  with  her  head- 
quarters in  the  Hooghly,  and  one  of 
a  smaller  description  at  Rangoon  ; 
and  the  navv  fihould  also  provide 
the  gunboats  spoken  of  for  the 
Irramddy,  and  probably  for  the 
Ganges  and  Indus. 

The  following  should,  I  think,  be 
held  as  the  necessary  extension  of 
the  road  and  railway  system  for  the 
purpose  of  the  proper  militaiy  oc- 
cupation of  the  countiy  under  this 
memorandum  : 

(i.)  A  line  of  railway  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  Eastern  Bengal 
line  fioni  Kooshtea  t<y  the  foot  of 
the  kills,  where  a  column  would  be 
placed,  and  probably  a  metalled  road 


back  again  lu  meet  the  East  India 
Bailway  about  Eajmehal. 

(7.)  A  road  (metalled)  and  nil- 
way  from  Cawnpoor  to  Ladmow, 
where  a  column  will  be  disposed, 
with  the  fort  (Cawnpoor)  covering 
the  bridge  across  the  Granges. 

(5.)  Another  metalled  road  and 
railway  from  Umballah  to  Kalka, 
at  the  loot  of  the  hills,  where 
a  column  would  be  disposed ;  a 
fort,  if  necessary,  coveiing  the  jono* 
tion. 

(4.)  A  metalled  road,  or  roads, 
from  the  main  line  of  Grrand  Trunk 
road  between  Lahore  and  Peshawur, 
to  the  points  where  a  column  would 
be  placed. 

(5.)  Another  railroad  from  llov.- 
bay,  starting  at  the  place  where  1 
have  proposed  that  a  Ibrtress  should 
be  placed,  and  thence  through 
Indore,  Ajmere,  «fcc.,  forminir  ^  junc- 
tion at  Delhi  with  ihu  East  Indian 
Railway ;  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
get  a  nioi-e  independent  ront-e,  the 
junction  of  Delhi  with  Ahmediiixui 
and  Banda  via  Ajmere,  would  be 
better. 

(6.)  The  connection  by  railway 
of  Hyderabad  (Scinde)  with  Mool- 
tan.  If  the  steam  communication 
be  certain,  a  metalled  road  migbt 

not  be  nccc>>ar)'. 

(7,)  Koads  (metalled)  from  the 
points  in  tlie  Bombay  Presidency 
where  eolunins  may  he  jdaced.  to 
the  nearest  points  of  the  main  hues 
of  radway. 

With  regard  to  expense,  the  cost 
of  the  barracks  and  forts  would  not 
probably  equal  the  sums  aboot  to 
be  expended  on  barrack  aooom* 
modation  alone  for  the  larger  force. 
The  saving  in  the  redaction  of 
European  troops  would  be  over  a 
million  sterling  per  annum,  and  of 
the  native  army  (besides  providing 
f^>r  a  proper  police),  over  half  » 
million. 

The  completion  of  the  roads  and 
railroads  will  he,  with  theexeepuuii 
of  those,  i)erhaps,  to  the  where 
the  movable  columns  are  dispoeed, 
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as  valnnhle  in  a  civil  as  in  a  mili- 
tary poLiit  of  vic^^^  and  tend  to 
increase  revenue.  The  saving  in- 
directly in  Hfe^  and  directly  in  trans- 
ports will  be  enomums. 

A  fort,  being  a  comparatively 
«ma11  place  kept  rigidly  clean,  wonld 
))e  probably  quite  as  healthy,  if  not 
more  so,  than  our  straprsrling  can- 
tonments covering  nquai  e  miles  of 
gronnd.  There  would  be  macb  less 
exposure  to  the  son ;  and  the  duty 
would  bear  much  less  heavily,  in 
consequence  of  the  barracks  being 
in  storeys,  and  the  ^n^ards  fewer 
and  seiitries  nearer  t<)«^ether. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  some 
j^cueral  remarks.  I  have  had  three 
chief  objects  in  view  in  tbe  above 
menionindnm. 

L  To  hold  the  country  by  means 
of  forts  lield  In'  KnrDppans  only, 
%v!i!!']i  sliall  form  ])()ints  (rappiii  for 
our  lorcc.H  to  act  ujiou,  wliicli  shall 
prevent  any  possibility  of  our  forces 
beinff  overwhelmed  in  detul,  and 
whira  shall  protect  onr  communioa- 
iions  and  give  places  of  refnge, 
should  it  be  nccessarv.  to  our  Euro* 
pean  countrymen  anil  women. 

ii.  To  have  considera  1)1  L'  forces  of 
Europeans,  not  encumbered  with 
natives  nnkes  reqaired,  movable 
M  the  shortest  notice  on  any  given 
point,  and  placed  so  that  they  mav 
most  easily  give  snpport  to  each 
-other. 

iii.  To  reduce  the  native  army  to 
the  lowest  limit  necessary,  and  then 
to  dispose  its  great  strengtli  in  the 
-extreme  point  of  onr  dominions, 
where  they  are  most  useful  if  faith- 
ful, and  where,  if  otherwise,  they 
■CKD  do  ns  least  harm. 

7''or  l)cnpral  Proper  and  British 
Burma,  1  lia\-e  proposed  cventmilly 
forces  of: — Europeans,  7,000  men 
of  all  arms  except  cavalry ;  natives, 
5,200  in&ntiy. 

For  the  North-west  Provinces 
from  Allahabad  to  the  Sutlej  : — • 
Buropeans,  8,000  men  of  all  arms 
/;'xcept  cavfllni' ;  natives,  6,ooo  in- 
fantry, 2,400  cavalry. 


For  the  Punjaub,  from  the  Sutlej 
to  Peshawur  : — Europeans,  9,000 
men  of  all  arms  except  cavalry  ; 
natives,  12,000  infiemtry,  3,000  ca- 
valry. 

For  Madras: — finropeans,  5,000 

men  of  nil  arms  except  cavalry; 
natives,  20,000  infantry  and  cavalry. 

For  Bombay,  Scinde,  and  Aden: — 
Kuropeans,  1 1 ,000  men  of  all  arms 
except  cavalry ;  native,  1 5,000  in- 
fantnr  and  cavalry. 

I  have  not  proposed  any  Euro- 
pean cavalry  for  India.  Heavy 
cavalrj'  (and  all  European  cavalry  is 
heavy  for  India)  is  unsuited  gene- 
rally to  that  country ;  but  in  the 
event  of  its  being  considered  neces- 
sary to  have  one  re^ment  in  each 
presidency,  the  horses  alone  might 
be  kept  up  in  India,  the  men  in 
England.  They  would  only  be  re- 
quired in  case  of  the  defection  of 
the  irresfular  cavalry,  \vliich,  if 
faithful,  is  the  best  kind  of  cavalry 
for  India.  Or  we  may  allow  one 
regiment  of  600  men  for  Onde,  two 
ioT  the  Punjaub,  and  one  for  Bom- 
bay, and  keep  up  depots  of  horses 
for  the  regiment  at  Calcutta  :  one 
at  Madnws,  two  at  Bombay,  and  one 
at  Kurrachee,  the  men  being  in 
England  of  five  regiments,  and  of 
four  only  in  India;  and  in  consider 
ration  of  its  being  necessaiy  to 
quarter  cavaliy  in  the  plains,  we 
may  relieve  the  re^rimente  after  three 
years'  service  in  India. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  I  have 
allowed  much  disproportion  be- 
tween Europeans  and  natives  in 
Bengal  Proper  and  in  Madras.  In 
the  first  case,  the  European  element 
ontnumbers  the  native  :  in  the  other, 
the  natives  are  largely  in  excess  of 
the  Euroy)eans.  It  will  be  under- 
stood from  what  i  have  said  regard- 
ing the  lesser  strategic  value  of 
Madras,  and  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing our  bases  clear  of  uie  native 
army,  that  this  is  a  part  of  my 
general  ]»lnn.  Madras  has,  more- 
over, to  supply  British  Burma  and 
the  Straits  settlements.  Moreover, 
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in  case  of  emergency,  it  would  bo 
easy  for  Hadras  to  draw  upon  Ben^ 
0d  or  Bombay  for  Europeans ;  while 
Bengal  or  Bombay  could  draw  on 

Madras  for  native's. 

Wlien  the  cojuniimicjitions  are 
completed,  any  muvablo  column 
could  move  to  the  suj^jmrt  of  any 
other  one,  we  still  retaining  onr  hold 
on  the  conntry  by  means  of  our 
fortified  positions.  I  will  give  here 
one  illustration. 

Take  tlio  Punjaub  frontier  as  the 
threatened  poi  n  t .  ^ V  e  lia vc  al  read  y 
there,  under  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed in  this  memorandom,  a  force 
of  5,000  Europeans  as  a  moyable 
column,  and  of,  say  10,000  natiTes, 
wliich  might  be  made  a  movable 
column.  Support  this  force  with 
2,000  Kuropt-anR  from  Umballali, 
and  3,000  natives  fi-om  the  Delhi 
and  Sutlej  district^  and  again  with 
2,000  Europeans  and  some  2,000 
natives  from  the  Oude  distriot,  and 
we  forthwith  bring  an  army  of  9,000 
Europeans  nnd  i  5,000  natives  into 
the  Held  :  wry  nearly  as  large  au 
amiy  as  w.«  bad  at  Guogerat  against 
50,000  or  60,000  Sikhs. 

The  Umballah  and  Oude  foroes 
could  be  replaced  at  leisure  (the 
forts  holding  the  country  safely  in 
the  meanwhile )  frcni  Bmubny  and 
Bengal  Proper;  and  fuithei-  su])- 
port  could  be  had  from  the  same 
souices  by  simply  stopping  the 
home-going  regiments.  Ko  £rther 
iUustration  seems  necessary,  as  it 
will  bo  evident  that  a  large  force 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  point 
of  Central  India  still  more  fjuiekly  ; 
while  British  Burma  could  l)e  sut- 
ticiently  well  dealt  with  by  the 
forces  I  have  provided  (with  the 
means  of  transport  noted,  &u|>pl(> 
mented  by  the  mercantile  marine) 
in  Bengal  Proper  and  Madras. 

It  is  not  likely  iliat  any  irreat 
outside  war  will  be  underl:ikenao-ain 
except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Home  Government;  and  in  that 
case  the  latter  should  provide  the 


ertra  means  whi^  might  be  neoes- 
sary  to  carry  it  out.  But  .the 
country  in  India  we  now  hold  is, 
to  my  mind,  manifestly  capable  of 

boin;:r  held  and  ruled  in  a  mnoh 
more  etheieut  manner  with  iurts 
and  movable  columns  and  light 
artillery  than  in  tniy  othei*  way, 
and  at  a  muchT  smaller  expense. 

I  could  prolong  my  memorandsm 
by  giWng  my  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  the  forts  T  propose,  and  of  their 
general  armament :  but  there  would 
be  no  advantage  in  clogging  the 
general  principles  I  contend  for 
with  details  which  would  be  aU 
more  or  less  modified  according  to ' 
ciioamstances. 

Koyal    Commissions    are  not 
always  successful,  but  never  was 
there  a  more  important  duty  con- 
tided  to  one  than  would  be  the  con- 
sidexation  of  the  best  strategic 
disposition  of  onr  troops  in  India, 
so  important  to  the  welfare  both  of 
India  and  of  England.     There  are 
so  many  clashinrr   inteTvstis,  that 
only    such    a    commission  couM 
rightly  undertake  the  task:  and 
when  I  see  such  ofEcials  as  those 
mentioned  underneath,  who  might 
compose  it,  and  smooth  away  by 
co-operation  the  difficulties  which 
surround  each  .<n"jle  Government, 
J  cannot  but  think  that  something' 
niifj^ht  l)e  done,  and  that  sucli  a- 
coiunuBsion   might   sti'ike   out  a 
oourse  of  proceeding,  whldi,  with 
the  final  opinion  of  the  GoTemor- 
General,  would  be  satisfacto^  to 
both  countries :  —  Take  the  Coni- 
mander-in-Chiof  of  India  ;  tlu  Tiieut.- 
Govemor  of  Uengal ;  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  British  Burma  j  tho 
Governor  of  Madi-as ;  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Madras;  the 
(Governor  of  Bombay;  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Bombay:  ^^^f 
Commissioner  of  Seinde  ;  the  Resi- 
dent ofllydenilnid  ;  t lie  Chief  Com- 
missioner  of  ^lysoi'e  :    the  Chief 
Comimissioner  of  Centnil  India ;  ^ 
Lieut.-  QoTemor  of  the  Punjaub;  the 
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Chief  Coniiiiissiouer  of  Oude;  add  for  dniwinij:  uj)  a  report,  after  visit- 
to  the  ulxjvo  a  general  officer  or  ing  eacli  (Jo\eniiueiil,  Uj  be  Hub- 
colonel  of  arfciUerj-,  a  general  mitted  to  the  Governor- General, 
officer  or  colonel  of  engineers,  and  If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that 
a  general  officer  of  in&ntxT,  all  something  ought  to  he  done,  I  he* 
firom  England :  and  they,  with  four  lieve  I  am  also  right  in  saying  that 
secretaries, — an  artillery  officer  from  the  above  is  tlm  manner  of  getting 
Benpnl :  a  sm-ueon,  ditto;  an  en-  it  done.  1  only  hope  I  have  suc- 
gineer  otlictsr  froiii  liouibay  ;  an  in-  ceeded  in  inakinLr  clear  what  I  have 
liuiLry  officer  from  Madras,  all  of  tiie  writleu.  I  l>c4ieve  that  the  time 
rank  of  field  officers, — ^wonld,imdar  has  oome  for  some  diange,  what- 
the  )iresident8hi|)  of  the  Com-  ever  it  may  he,  in  present  arrange- 
mander-in- Chief  m  India,  form  the  meuts. 
-working  portion  of  the  commission 
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JOURKAL  OF  AN  OFEIOEB  OF  THE  SWISS  aUABDS 

OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

B£ABI2»a  UPON  TH£  £7£inS  OF  AUGUST  lO,  1 792. 

This  paper  is  an  exact  tranalatum  of  a  If  S.  in  the  French  language, 
beftring  unmistakable  signs  of  bein^  not  far  from  oontemporaiy  wiUi 
the  events  narrated,  and  of  which  its  present  possesaor  can  say  tiros 
tanch :  That  it  was  given  by  a  1£  Deville,  towards  the  begimiing  of  the 
<^entiiry,  to  an  Italian  gentleman.  Signor  Dcagostini,  long  settled  in 
London,  who  died  at  a  great  ace  in  1835  ;  tliat  Signer  Deagostini  gave 
it  to  his  friend  Graetano  Pohdori,  also  an  Italian  long  settled  in  London, 
and  auihov  of  many  books,  inchidinjr  a  ti*anslation  of  ^Tilfnn  ;  and  tlirit 
at  his  death,  in  1853,  it  caine  into  the  hands  of  its  actual  owner,  the 
representative  of  the  deceased.  The  members  of  the  Polidori  faimlv 
liave  always  understood  tlie  MS.  to  be  a  i>erfectly  genuine  account  of 
fmis  at  first  iiaud,  and  as  ytt  not  published  in  any  language  or  form ; 
and  they  have  no  reason  to  doubt — though  they  cannot  vouch  for  this— 
that  the  M.  DoTille  above  mentioned  was  the  author  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  person  whose  adventares  are  there  authenticallv  described.  He 
was  known  or  understood  to  have  been  an  officer  in  the  Swiss  guards. 
Though  his  recognised  name  in  Bngland  was  Deville,*  there  is  some 
ground  for  inferring  that  his  real  name  was  Deville  O'Keeffe,  indies^ 
ting  an  Irish  origin.  A  passage  towards  the  close  of  this  ttarratiTe  shows 
that  the  writer  could  at  that  time  speak  English. 


ON  the  9th  of  August  1792,  we  ing  among  them  many  sans-enbttoi 

came  to  relieve  guard,  and  I  armed  with  pik'  ,  tiiey  repaired 

M'as  in  comTiviTid  of  the  corps  de  to  the  terrace  to  be  re\  vnved,  fr^ 

reserve,   which  was   composed    of  qnently  uttering  t  lie  ciy  ul  '  V'"v(  In 

sixty  men  of  my  company.    We  nation  ! '    Afterwards  they  cn^sit^i 

were  in  the  barracks,  situate  beyond  the  courts  and  tlio  Carrousel  ro  n- 

thc  Cour  des  Suisses,  and  the  Cour  join  the  Marscillois  and  the  people 

lloyale.    We  had  duriug  the  night  who  were  on  the  march, 

several  calls  to  arms.   At  six  in  the  At  half-past  eight  the  heads  of 

momiDg  of  the  following  day,  the  the  Marseillois  and  of  the  people  ar- 

king  came  down  to  review  the  rived  at  the  Place  da  Gamosel  br 

troops.     Those  in  the  Cour  des  the  quays,  the  Rue  de  Chartres,  sad 

Princes,  the  Cour  TJoyale,  the  Cour  all  the  neighbouring  streets.  Tlier 

des  Suisses,  and  the  Cour  deMarsan,  ranged  themselves  in  a  semicircle 

passed  before  him  in  succession,  before  the  Chateau,  bordering  the 

Afterwards,  he  reviewed  a  natimial  H(Mel  de  Longueville  and  the  other 

battalion,  wln(di    was  drawn   out  houses,  and  extending  towards  the 

upon  the  terrace  before  the  Cliateau.'  Hotel  de  Brione  and   the  quays. 

His  majesty  then  returned  to  his  They  had  in  the  centie  tivc  pieces 

lipartments.     During  the  ]»assa<i:e  uf  cannon,  amongst  which  there 

of  his  majesty  from  tho  Cour  des  were  a  tweniy-four-pounder  aud  a 

Suisses  to  the  terrace,  two  battalions  twelve-pounder  which  were  pointed 

had  entered  the  Gh&teau  by  the  before  the  gate  of  the  Ceur  des 

Port  Boyale,  on  the  pretext  of  Suisses. 

<lefending  it   They  were  preceded  The  arrangements  for  the  defence 

hy  two  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  hav-  of  the  Oh&t^u,  the  courts  and  ibe 
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gardea  of  the  Tuileries,  were,  so 
for  as  I  can  reoolk-et,  the  follow- 
ing : — there  were  in  the  Cour  Koyale 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  six-pouuders, 
ranged  in  a  semicircle  in  front  of 
the  Gamraael,  the  national  guards 
being  at  the  right,  and  sixty  Swiss 
guards,  cominanded  by  !3k[.ile  Cuslcl- 
berg,  at  the  left ;  and  to  tlie  left  of 
these  wore  the  gendariiicriL'  on  foot, 
coinin;ui(kMl  by  M.  de  Kartes,  who 
wtui  their  lieutenant-colonel.  The 
arrangexnenta  at  the  Gonr  Bpyale 
had  been  made  by  Captain  Darker. 

Of  the  an-ungements  of  the  Conr 
des  Pnnces,  I  cannot  giTe  any 
account. 

In  the  Cour  des  Suisses  there 
were  thirty  SSviss  guard.s,  and  a 
dozen  of  national  guards,  without 
cannon.  At  the  gato  of  the  Conr 
du  !Aranege  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Cliatean,  one  piece  of  cannon,  thirty 
Swiss  gunrds,  and  some  natioiuil 
t^ards.  In  tlic  Cour  de  Marsan,  a 
piece  of  cannon,  fifteen  or  twenty 
Swiss  guards,  and  as  many  of  the 
national  gnards. 

At  the  gate  of  the  Pont  Royale, 
tbirty  Swiss  guards  and  a  piece  of 
cannon. 

At  the  erratlnu-  wlilcli  from  the 
Chateau  cominaiuls  the  ten-ace,  two 
pieces  (*f  cuiuiiiii,  and  a  detachment 
of  the  Swiss. 

At  the  drawbridge,  two  pieces  of 
cannon  and  a  detechment  of  the 
Swiss. 

At  the  chapel  gate,  fifteen  men. 

1  am  not  aware  how  the  troops 
for  the  inside  of  the  building  had 
been  distributed. 

At  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
troops  resumed  their  arms  by  order 
of  M.  R<xderer,  member  for  the  de- 
partment of  Paris,  who  passed  them 
in  review.  He  enjoined  them  to 
repel  force  by  force.  The  deputy 
afterwards  repaired  to  the  Chateau, 
and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
majesty,  entreating  him  to  present 
bimself  at  the  Asstmbly  to  avoid 
the  effusion  of  blood,  which  he  as- 


sured  the  king  would  be  inevitable 
if  his  majesty  should  remain  at  the 
Chateau. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  adjutant,  M. 
Wilde  (who  was  afterwards  massa- 
cred at  the  Abbaye)  ordered  me  to 
station  my  corps  de  reserve  under 
the  great  vestibule,  opposite  to  the 
staircase,  and  to  remain  there  till 
furtlier  ordt'i'S. 

Between  a  quarter  after  nine  and 
half  past  the  king  euniu  down, 
dressed  in  grey  wiuiout  any  deco* 
ration.  He  was  sad  and  jtale.  The 
queen  accompanied  him,  red  and 
weeping.  They  were  followed  by 
Mmc.  Elizabeth,  the  Danphin,  ^[rne. 
Boyale,  the  Princtssc  dv  Lambulle, 
and  Mme.  de  Tourzelle.  They  were 
preceded  by  many  noblemen. 

A  company  of  grenadiers  then 
joined  my  detachment,  and  the  whole*, 
was  commanded  by  M.  d'Erlach. 

We  crossed  the  garden  at  the  left, 
of  their  majesties,  and  the  national 
guards  of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas  at. 
their  right.  The  sun  was  so  power- 
ful that  Mme.  de  Tourzelle  held  a 
white  pocket  handkerc^i^  oyer  the 
head  of  the  dauphin. 

The  march,  till  wo  cfot  oppofsite 
to  the  Assembly,  lusted  halt'  an 
hour.  When  we  had  reached  the 
iVont  of  the  hall,  the  head  of  tlie 
national  guard  demanded  of  the 
people,  who  were  in  crowds  on  the 
Terrace  des  Feuillans, — ^and  who- 
were  vociferating  horrors  about 
their  majesties, — whether  the  king 
and  (pieen  cotild  j^roceed  in  safclr 
to  the  Assembly.  A  multitude  of 
YoiceB  cried  out,  'Yes,  on  our 
bonour.'  Their  majesties  then 
mounted  to  the  hall. 

We  remained  nearly  an  hour  in 
the  same  order  in  whicli  we  had 
iieeoinpanied  the  royal  family. 
During  this  time  three  heads,  fixed 
on  pikes,  were  borno  along  by  tlie 
people.  The  mob  passed  down 
the  Terrace  des  FeoillanB,  and  the 
Cul  de  sac  de  TOrangerie.  The 
heads  were  those  of  persons  several 
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of  whom  had  been  arrested  the  pre- 
ceding evening  on  the  pretext  that 
they  weif  a  sham  patrol. 

Meanwhile,  tltei-e  was  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  Assembly  and  we 
could  hear  the  bell  of  the  president 
repeatedly  calling  to  order. 

Towaros  the  close  of  the  hour 
three  cannon  shots  were  fired. 
These  discharges  were  followed  by 
many  others  directed  against  uf, 
from  a  piece  of  cannon,  which  was 
placed  at  the  gate  of  the  Manege  to 
defend  the  entrance  to  it.  There- 
npon  the  Swiss  soldiers  posted  there 
fired  upon  the  gunners,  and  sue- 
ceeded  in  obligii>2!'  them  to  betake 
themselves  to  tlu  Hue  St.  Honore. 
Although  supportetl  by  the  fire  of  a 
battalion,  the  Swiss  guard  lost  in 
this  ^Uscharge,  which  lasted  aboat 
ten  minutes,  nearly  all  its  mc  i 

Daring  this  time  our  brave  Swiss 
cried  out  that  they  were  betrayed 
by  tlie  national  guards.  I  hey  were 
boilinsr  with  rage,  and  only  awnited 
an  order  to  charge.  We  put  our- 
selves into  fighting  order  on  the 
terraoe,  and  the  people,  believing 
that  we  were  about  to  fire  upon 
them,  retreated  with  all  speed  up 
the  Cul  de  sac  de  !'( )i"aiiirerie. 
Whilst  we  were  dnuvn  n]i  o]i]>ositc 
to  the  Manege,  generals  ^laillardor 
and  Bachman  were  passing  along 
our  front.  They  then  rcgoixied  their 
majesties. 

I  now  pointed  out  to  the  adjutant, 
De  Snli^^,  that  our  ]>ositioii  wa.^;  very 
had.  and  that  it  would  have  born 
better  had  %ve  had  our  backs  to  the 
Manege,  and  thus  been  enabled  the 
better  to  see  anybody  adTancmg 
firom  the  dimstion  of  the  Tnileries. 
We  were  proceeding  to  make  this 
change,  when  a  crenadier  of  the 
Filles  St.  Thomas  cried  oat,  *  Tjet  us 

to  the  Assembly  and  ilefend  our 
kiug.'  The  cry  electrified  our  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  who  repeated  it 
aloud ;  this  very  act  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  suggestion.  We 
were  mai*ched  forward  by  our  riprht 
flank,  the  grenadiers  of  the  FiUes 


St.  Thomas  at  our  head,  and  we 
went  up  to  the  Tcr?-nc<^  dos  Feuil- 
lans.  Scarcely  had  we  reached  it, 
when  we  saw  a  crowd  of  armed 
people  coming  towards  us.  1  no- 
ticed one  who  took  aim  at  me. 
Then,  my  comrades  and  I  delivered 
a  rolling  fire,  which  lasted  for  three 
discharges  only.  Wc  f  hereupon 
passed  along  the  terrace  with  fixed 
bayonets  to  enter  the  Assembly, 
The  grenadiers  of  the  Filles  8t. 
Thomas,  who  wean  at  our  head, 
broke  down  two  of  the  doora  and 
entered.  ^lanyofthe  members  of  the 
Assembly,  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
them,  made  off  by  another  door. 

The  king  who  had  heard  the  desire 
we  had  manifested  of  going  to  his  re- 
lief the  unfortunate  sovereign,  who 
sacrificed  his  life  to  his  horror  of 
Bhedding  his  subjects'  blood,  sent 
us,  by  one  of  his  chief  officers,  and 
a  member  of  rlio  Assembly,  an  order 
to  quit  the  building,  and  to  lay 
down  our  arms.    We  complied,  and 
would  to  God  that  we  had  not  done 
BO !   We  should  perhaps  have  saved 
our  unfortunate  master,  or^  if  not, 
we  should  have  perished  gloriously 
in  liis  defence.    We  obeyed  then 
and  retired  beneath  the  Porte  des 
FeuillauB,  lookinfr  upon  tiio  little 
court  which  leads  to  the  terrace. 
They  had  pointed  against  us  a  six- 
pounder;  and,  at  the  instant  we 
received  the  order  of  the  king  to 
retire,  many  national  guards  and 
sans-culottes  came  from  the  lowt-r 
part  of  the  terrace,  ami  fired  upon 
the  rear  of  our  detiichment.  We 
replied  \ngorously.    We,  however, 
thought  it  necessary  to  retire  \  not* 
withstanding  which,  our  number 
was  found  much  lessened,  as  three 
or  four  squads  of  our  soldieif?  en- 
tered the  district  of  the  Fenillans 
to  join  its  giiard,  which  they  l>e- 
iieved  had  the  same  views  as  them- 
selves; but,  whether  fiom  ftsr  or 
becaose  they  had  been  gained  over, 
they  remained  neutor.   We  lost  in 
this  attack  two  men,  who  were 
killed  at  my  side. 
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We  easily  succeeded  in  dispersing 
the  marksmen ;  and,  as  were  odp 
ffaged  in  re-fonmng  the  ranks  of  the 
tew  -whom  we  had  been  able  to  rail j, 

weperccivf'l  apprfmchinsr  ns  a  troop 
whose  unit  uiu  \\v  could  not  distiu- 
^ish,  fco  covered  with  dxLst  and 
smoke  were  the  men.  We  made 
ready  to  fire  upon  them,  when  we 
discovered  that  they  were  onr  brave 
commdos  who  were  retoming  from 
the  Chatfiiu.  'I'licy,  like  oni*solvcs, 
had  received  an  order  from  the  king 
to  retire,  and  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  They  had  done  so,  and  this  is 
what  deatn^ed  as  all.  They  came 
to  US,  and  we  aided  them  to  scale 
the  walls  of  the  terrace.  They  were 
Tery  few  in  number,  the  greater  part 
havincr  heen  *«lain  either  in  the  inner 
courts  of  the  chateau  or  in  their  re- 
treat. 

Whilst  we  were  taking  them  into 
onr  ranks,  a  body  of  the  national 
Innards  approached  from  the  gate  of 
the  Manege  and  fired  upon  ns. 

We  replied  to  them,  and,  havlnj^ 
killed  <nmr  of  their  numher,  the 
rest  took  to  dight.  We  lost  one 
man. 

We  reached  the  teiraoe  of  the  Col 
de  sac  de  TOrangerie.  Many  of  our 

soldiers  quitted  the  ranks,  and  re- 
paired to  the  Place  Louis  Qiiinze, 
which  exuniplc  was  soon  followed 
by  the  remiiinder  of  the  detach- 
ment. I  went  up  to  our  com- 
mander, Capt.  d*E!rlach,  and  called 
his  tittention  to  the  advantages  of 
our  position  npon  the  terrace,  and 
to  its  enabling  ns  to  make  a  pro- 
tracted resistance.  Wliilst  we  were 
speaking,  I  |)erceived  that  the  re- 
maining poi'tion  of  the  detachment 
was  filing  off  by  the  ^ate  of  the  cul 
de  sac.  I  named  this  to  M.  d'Ei^ 
Inch,  and  begged  him  to  give  orders 
that  it  should  be  stopped.  *  Orders  ? 
What  orders  r'  answered  he,  with 
some  show  of  temper,  *  when  I  re- 
ceive none  myself'  However,  he 
went  down  into  the  Cul  de  sac  de 
rOiangeric,  and  was  followed  by  the 


rest  of  the  troop.    When  we  had 
debouched  on  the  Place  Lonis* 
Qninse,  I  cried  out,  witii  all  the 
energy  that  I  oonld  command,  to 
the  soldiers  who  were  already  there, 
*How  is  it  possible  tiiat  Switzers 
should  so  disband  themselves  with- 
out orders  ? '  but,  alas !  they  were 
too  ftof  away  to  hear  me.   I  ran  to 
stop  the  head  of  the  grenadim, 
who  were  already  entering  tlie 
Cliamps  Elrsees.   Upon  overtaking 
them,  I  pointed  ont  that  there  wore 
many  troops  in  tlie  alleys ;  1  saw 
cavalry  and  two  piec€«  of  cannon 
masked.  M.  d*£rlach  rejoined  me, 
and  started  off,  sword  in  hand,  to 
stop  the  front  ranks  of  the  gfrena- 
dicrs.    I  also  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
some  of  our  men  who  were  thread- 
ing the  Rne  Ho  vale  to  gain  the  Hue 
St.  Honore.    On  coming  up  to  theui 
a  crowd  of  sans-culottea  fired  npon 
ns.  We  returned  the  charge.  The 
greater  number  of  our  soldiers  were 
killed  there,  either  by  the  musketry, 
or  by  a  piece  of  cannon  whieh  was 
fixed  in  the  stonework  of  the  Pont 
Louis  Seize.   Iletiacing  my  steps,  I 
met  vriih  a  number  of  noblemen  and 
general  officers,  who  wandered  about 
at  hap*hazard.    I  was  desuous  to 
rejoin  M.  d'Erlach,  but  could  sec 
no  traee  of  him.    I  have  learned 
sinef  that  liavinL:  been  unsuccessful 
in  rallying  more  than  a  part  of  his 
men  ho  led  them  to  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  where  they  wave  attacked 
and  annihilated  by  the  two  pieces 
of  cannon  posted  at  the  draw-hridge ; 
that  they  there  slew  52  horses,  47 
cavahy,  and  many  infantry,  but  that 
the  whole  of  this  gallaiit  troop  hail 
been  destroyed.  I  ha\  e  been  assured 
that  tlicir  brave  captain  found  the 
means  of  escape. 

On  my  attempting  to  enter  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  1  was  fired  upon. 
I  thereupon  determined  to  return  to 
the  Terraee  des  J^'euiilans  with  M. 
Zimmerniann,  senior,  first  lieutenant 
of  grenadiers,  who  liad  rejoined  um 

(he  was  massacred  on  the  and  Sep- 
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temberattlie  Abbaye).  We  judged 
tbat  here  was  our  fitting  post,  as 

we  had  been  unable  to  rejoin  onr 
troops.    The  fire  from  the  cnnnoTi 
on  the  Pont  Louis  Seize  continuing- 
with  but  little  inLcnuishiou,  my  com- 
rade and  I  proceeded  along  the  Cal 
de  sac  de  rOrangerie,  talking  over 
the  disasters  of  this  unfortunate  day. 
As  we  were  about  to  go  down  the 
■jtassaq'e  which  leads  from  the  Feuil- 
ians  to  the  terrace,  a  crowd  of  na- 
tional guards  and  others  who  were 
issuing  from  the  lobbies  of  the  As- 
sembly advanced  to  lay  hands  on  ns. 
Many  took  aim  at  us,  and  several 
guns  were  discharged.   I  said  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice  to  my  comrade, 
*  Let  u«  put  ourselves  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  sell  our  lives  dearly.'  At 
tlie  instant  sevenvl  persons  threw 
themselves  npon  my  companion,  and 
snatched  his   sabre.    My  colours, 
which  I  held  in  one  hand,  so  em- 
barrassed me  that  I  con  Id  not  n<;r 
the  sword  which  T  held  in  tlie  other. 
It  was  snatched  iVom  me  ;  in  vain 
would  i  have  defended  myself  with 
my  colours.  They  seized  them,  and 
succeeded  in  wrenching  them  from 
me.    During  this  struggle  the  mob 
cried  out,  '  Surrender,  and  no  harm 
shall  he  done  to  you.'   Tiny  in  fact 
kept  their  word  lor  the  juitnicnt.  I 
recollect  that  before  the  colours  had 
been  taten  irom  me,  a  colossus  of  a 
sapper,  who  had  false  moustaches, 
proposed  to  his  comrades  to  knock 
me  on  the  head.   This  very  uncivil 
proposal  made  nu»  turn  ray  head 
round  in  a  trice  towards  that  side ; 
and  I  confess  that  seeing  his  hatchet 
raised  above  my  heatl  I  was  under 
a  strox^  temptation  to  plunge  the 
lance  of  my  colours  into  his  breast, 
but  he  retired. 

"M.  Zimmermann  and  I  judged 
that  the  better  eonrse  for  us  t(^  take 
would  bo  to  rejoin  oiir  trenerals  at 
the  Assembly  rather  ibiui  to  pa,ss 
along  the  courts  of  the  Ohftteau, 
where  we  should  be  out  to  pieces. 
I  took  a  civilian  by  the  arm,  saying, 
*  Come,  sir,  come  with  .us  to  t£» 


Assembly. '  On  reaching  It»  we  were 
refused  admittance,  being  told  tbti 

our  generals  were  at  the  Feuillans. 
We  set  ort'  thither,  Zimmerniunn, 
tlio  civilian,  and  I.  There  we  sfiw 
one  La  Corbiere,  who  for  ths  l^t 
three  days  had  entered  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  corps.  Four  of  the  na- 
tional goards  were  endeavouring  to 
drag  him  away  by  force.  I  called 
out  to  him  to  march,  when,  as  he 
continued  his  resistance,  a  national 
guard,  gave  him  a  cut  on  the  head 
with  his  sabre,  which  floored  him* 
We  reached  the  arcade  which  faces 
the  Terrace  des  Feuillans,  where  we 
found  a  piece  of  cannon.  My  sans- 
culotte guide  asked  of  a  captain  of 
artillery,  who  was  in  command,  per- 
mission for  us  to  enter.  He  rephed, 
'  With  pleasure ;  these  gentlemen  do 
us  much  honour  to  come  amongst 
us.'  We  fonnd  in  the  coort  the 
battalion  of  the  Feuillans  rang^ed  in 
(  olninn.  and  facing  the  Place  Veu- 
dome,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bat- 
talion Messrs.  Bach  man  and  Mail- 
lardor.  M.  Wilde,  the  atlj utant  (who 
perished  on  the  2nd  of  September 
at  the  Abbaye),  shook  bands  with 
us,  and  thanked  our  sans-culotto 
for  having  brought  us.  M.  Zim- 
raermann  rejoined  onr  two  crcnrrals. 

Several  of  the  national  ijnarils 
said  to  us,   '  Well,  and  after  all, 
messieurs,  why  did  you  fire  upon 
the  people,  and  why  are  you  against 
us  ?'    I  answered  that  we  had  fbl- 
lowed  our  orders,  and  consequently 
done  onr  (hity.    Tlicv  allowed  that 
we  were  in  tlie  rit^dit.    At  that  mo- 
ment tliey  brought  in  one  of  liur 
brave   Swiss,  Avho   was  severely 
wounded.   I  left  these  gentiemen, 
thanked  my  guide  very  cordiaUyt 
and  repaired  to  the  wounded  man, 
whom  I  bore,  assisted  by  a  national 
guard,  to  a  rr^nni  on  tlu*  third  floor, 
which  had  been  set  aside  as  an  ia- 
iuHiary.   I  undres-sed  him,  and  laid 
him  on  a  bed.    There  was  in  this 
same  room  a  personage  in  abonnet- 
rouge,  who  apjDearod  to  me  a  decided 
democrat  I  went  to  seek  for  a  son 
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geon  to  dress  tho  wounds  of  the 
wounded  man,  and  I  m  arinlv  recnm- 
mended  tho  latter  to  his  care.  There 
were  some  other  Swi.ss  also  to  wiioiu 
I  supplied  what  was  needful.  They 
spoke  German  only,  aud  could  not 
make  themselves  understood:  the 
poor  fellows  immg  my  hand  in 
demonttnttive  graiitade  for  my  act* 
big  aa  their  interpreter.  When  I 
done  all  that  t  could  for  them, 
I  endeayoored  to  go  down  into  the 
court  to  rejoin  our  general  officers. 
Those  about  me,  however,  opposed 
my  so  doinor,  saying  that  the  people 
\vi!t»  in  crowd*?  at  the  pites,  and 
iieiimnded  our  heads.  I  visited  the 
otiier  rooms  of  the  infirmary,  where 
I  witnessed  a  spectacle  as  frightful 
tts  it  was  moving.  Our  Swiss  lay 
there  in  heaps,  some  of  them 
mortally  wonnded,  and  others 
drawing  their  last  breath.  There 
was,  amongst  others,  a  jonng  num, 
a  soldier  of  the  lieutenant-colo- 
nsky,  aged  nineteen.  He  had  nine 
wounds,  one  of  them  from  a  ball 
whith  had  entered  his  neck.  He 
^Tis  nearly  dead.  T  aided  the  sur- 
geon in  staiu'h  :;?<_'■  the  blood,  and  in 
bathing  his  woiuhIh.  J  saw  in  suc- 
cession all  the  wounded,  and  had 
their  hui-ts  looked  to.  This  dutv, 
which  I  fulfilled  with  much  plea- 
sure, notwithstanding  the  harrow- 
bg  reflections  which  it  suggested 
to  my  mind,  lasted  an  hour  and  a 
Ulf.  I  then  re>entered  the  room 
where  our  bonnet-ronge  was,  when 
I  again  petitioned  to  go  down,  but 
was  met  with  tlie  like  objection  as 
before.  In  a  conversation  1  had  with 
our  Swiss,  they  told  me  that  at  the 
moment  the  kin^^  sent  them  the 
order  1m  {ure-mentioiied  they  had  by 
their  liring  swept  the  courts  and 
tile  Carrousel,  possessed  themselves 
^  BIX  pieces  of  cannon  of  the  Har- 
wiUois  and  national  hatUdions,  and 
toied  at  each  gate  a  battalion  in 
square.  Anxious  as  to  what  might 
W  passing  out  of  doors,  I  made  a 
ftirther  attempt  to  go  abroad.  I 
went  down  to  the  first  fioofr^  when 


T  perceived  through  a  window  the 
lieads  of  a  number  of  soldiers .  I 
drew  near,  nnd  asked  tliem  why 
they  were  there.  They  answered 
that  they  were  imprisoned,  and 
were  of  the  two  divisions  which  (as 
above-said)  had  passed  from  the 
Assembly  to  the  Fenillans.  They 
added  that  after  all  the  firing  which 
had  taken  place,  as  well  at  the 
Chfttean  as  elsewhere,  they  had  been 
summoned  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
I  reflected  that  as  I  could  not  go 
down  without  being  cut  to  pieces 
by  tho  people,  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  n^nain  with  our  sol- 
diers ;  because,  if  any  iiope  of  es- 
cape remained,  it  was  rather  for 
them  than  for  the  olhcers.  There- 
upon I  entered  the  room  in  which 
the  soldiers  were.  It  was  yeiy 
large,  and  npheld  by  six  pillars  at 
each  end ;  destitute  of  foniitare^  it 
looked  upon  the  monks'  garden.  I 
found  there  about  sixty  men.  They 
had  all  divested  themselves  of  their 
upper  clothes,  that  they  might  be 
less  easily  recognised,  and  had 
lain  down  upon  them.  They  were 
smokiTii?  their  pipes,  and  were  all 
surprisingly  at  their  ease.  I  had 
been  talking  with  them  for  liali  an 
hour,  when  some  sergeants  and 
soldiers  obseryed  to  me,  'Hon 
officier,  jou  should  lay  aside  your 
uniform ;  if  any  one  should  come, 
you  would  be  forced  to  go  into  the 
room  where  our  general  officers  and 
others  are  confined.'  I  followed 
their  advice,  stripped  myself  of  my 
coat,  and  hid  it  under  the  soldiers* 
clothes.  At  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  a  national  guard  entered,  and 
told  us  not  to  appear  at  the  win- 
dows, or  talk,  and  even  to  remain 
lying  down,  as  iho  people  were  in 
the  courts,  and  were  demanding  the 
heads  of  our  officers.  We  heara,  in 
fihcty  cries  and  a  finghtfhl  tumult^ 
and  the  sound  of  seyeral  persons 
mounting  towards  our  room.  The 
national  guards  in  the  meantime 
succeeded  in  appeasing  the  people 
by  telling  them  that  the  officers 
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would  be  tried.  I  addressed  myself 
to  the  officer  of  thin  guard,  and 
begged  liini  to  procure  us  a  pitcher 
of  water  to  queiicli  tlie  burning 
thirst  which  was  devouring  us.  He 
went  <mtf  and  after  the  lapse  of 
half  an  hour  the  water,  bo  much 
coveted,  arrived.  We  greedily 
snatched' at  the  Teasel.  I^newed 
cries  and  uproar  were  heard.  The 
soldiers  were  for  running  to  the 
windows,  but  to  that  I  objected, 
and  I  made  them  continue  lying 
down.  13urinu:  this  time  tlic  can- 
nou  rambled.  We  learned  after- 
wards that  it  was  the  people,  who 
were  amusing  themselves  by  firing 
upon  the  Cluiteau,  so  as  to  do  it  as 
mach  damage  as  they  oonld. 

After  an  hour  or  thereabouts, 
a  man  with  a  pike  in  his  hand 
entered  oar  room.  Our  first  im- 
pulse was  to  spring  upon  and  stran- 
gle him,  as  we  had  decided  to 
sell  our  lives  dearly.  Our  idea  was 
that  he  was  the  licad  of  a  mob 
coming  to  ma^^sacre  us  ;  but  hajipily 
for  him  and  for  uh,  n  \no;  of  w'me 
whicli  lie  held  in  his  hand  banished 
alike  our  suspicions  and  our  resent- 
ment. Our  soldiers,  in  compliment 
to  me,  presented  me  the  jug  first. 
I  draak  half  a  glass,  and  then 
passed  it  to  the  sergeants  and  sol- 
diers, taking  care  to  make  an  equal 
division  amongst  all  my  mess-i  ^  in 
comrades.  We  cordially  thanked 
our  kind  national  guard,  and  I  in- 
quired of  him  whether  he  foresaw 
what  our  lot  would  be?  *Alas!' 
said  lie,  lowermnf  his  head  and 
raising  his  shoulders,  *  as  for  your- 
selves, my  friends,  they  will  do 
like  this  ' — and  he  then  placed  his 
five  fingers  open  upon  his  face; 
*but  as  to  your  officen,  in  a  ahcft 
time  not  one  will  remain.*  One  can 
easOy  imagine  all  that  passed 
through  my  mind  on  hearing  this. 
If  this  nan-ative  should  ever  have 
a  reader,  he  A\nll  supply  what  I  do 
not  express.  We  very  Mfectionately 
thanked  our  sans-cnlotte,  who  then 
left  OS. 


\Vc  again  laid  ourselves  down  en 
our  clothes.    At  about  two  o'clock 
the  tumult  was  renewed  in  the 
courts.    Shortly  after,  the  captain 
of  artillery  whom  I  had  seen  with 
a  piece  of  cannon  at  the  gate  of  tfae 
Terrace  dee  FeuiUana  entered  our 
room.   He  recommended  us  to  ob- 
serve the  strictest  silence,  told  qb 
that  the  people  had  come  again  to 
demand  the  heads  of  the  ofl&cers, 
and  added  that  the  (V'sTrict  would 
do  its  utmost  to  ]irov i  nt  their  being 
dehvered  to  them.   Seeing  us  Ivine 
on  the  floor,  he  offered  to  'jet  us 
straw,  and  went  away  to  ji;  .  u  .re  it 
Towards  three  o'clock,  the  ciiunoiir 
in  the  court<>  was   renewed,  aiid 
Yoices  were  heard  ciying  out,  *  We 
wiU  have  his  head ;  it  must  begiTCD 
us.    He  is  at  the  conmiittee  ef 
the  district'  A  short  time  after- 
wards we  heard  fire  gunshots.  Be* 
tween  half  past  four  and  five,  a 
young  man  dressed  as  a  national 
guard,  and  who  had  the  left  sleeve 
of  his  eoat  toni  and  tied  up  with 
ribands,  came,  with  a  boy  of  the 
quarter,  and  brought  us  straw.  He 
distributed  to  eacli  half  a  trms. 
Wo  asked  what  were  the  guns  W 
had  heard  ?   He  replied  that  11  de 
Earles  had  been  taken  to  the  com* 
mittee;  that  the  people  hvnag 
learned  that  he  was  there,  xefianed 
thither  in  crowds  to  seize  upon  apd 
massacre  him  ;  that  the  autboritii* 
dared  not  resist^  lest  the  people, 
forcing  the  passage  leading  to  the 
committee,  mi^rhb  mount  to  the 
rooms  in  which  wo  were  ;  that  tliey 
had  preferred  to  deliver  up  M.  de 
Karles  witli  the  view  to  save  our 
lives ;  and  that  the  five  gim-ahoto 
we  had  heard  had  terminsted 
existence.   (This  M.  deKaries  W 
originally  been  a  jewallsr  ia  th9 
PImo  Eianphine:  he  then  became 
oommSEudant  of  the  Pout  Keof  bat- 
talion, and  finally  lieutenant-oolonfi^ 
of  the  Gendarmerie  k  Pied.)  The 
good-natured  young  man  then  dre^ 
irom  his  pocket  an  inkstand  ftnd 
some  pens  and  paper,  and  lud  them 
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on  a  larcfe  Uihlv  in  the  midille  of 
the  room  ;  and  luidrcssmg  all  of  U8, 
'Gentlemen/  said  he,  'those  who 
iitivc  ac([uaintance«  in  Paris  can 
«Tite  to  them  for  civiiiaus'  di'esseti, 
and  in  the  dask  we  will  &Tmir  ycmr 
escape ;  but,  abore  all  thiugH,  joa 
niist  obeerre  tbe  strictest 
I  myaelf  will  see  to  all  your  lettors 
RScmiiig  their  addreases  by  a  trusty 
mmeDger*  He  left  ns  after  tbese 
consoling  words. 

Tho  soldiers  snatched  up  the  pens 
to  wr">»'  f'»  their  friends,  relatives, 
or  sweethearts.  I  patiently  awaited 
my  turn.  I  wT^te  to  an  amiable 
family.  \\  \ki>  1  knew  were  uneasy  at 
niypaiutul  position  ;  and  describing 
tlie  circumstances  in  which  I  found 
myself,  I  asked  tbem  for  an  old 
overcoat^  a  waistcoat,  and  a  bat.  I 
told  Uiem  tbat,  provided  witb  those 
artioleB,  I  migbt  entertain  hopes  of 
eacspiiig;  and  signed  my  letter 
rour  son*s  old  schoolfellow,  the 
Swips  Guard.' 

At  lialf  ]>n<^t  six,  the  same  youn<T' 
f;ian  returned  for  the  soldiers'  let- 
I'  r>.  whicli  lie  jorave  to  a  messenger, 
>v]io  htiu'ted  olT  immediately.  1  went 
up  to  the  latter  with  as  pleasant  a 
countenance  as  I  could  command, 
And  presented  my  letter  to  bim, 
wUsSi  was  addreiised  to  M.  — ^, 
Osssier  des  Stats  de  Langnedoc, 
and  I  begged  bim  to  be  yery  careful 
that  it  should  reach  its  destination. 
He  looked  at  me  fixedly,  and  said, 
^tli  a  very  expressive  air,  *  Sir,  I 
will  earn,'  it  myse  lf,  and  I  will 
bring  you  hnek  x\ir  answer.'  I  per- 
ceived that  he  reeu^^nised  mo  from 
having  seen  me  in  my  officer's 
'^^orm  at  the  infirmaiy.  I  thanked 
Isni  very  pathetically,  and  conjured 
^  not  to  toFget  me. 

I  sgain  lay  down  npon  the  straw, 
^nyaniions  as  to  tbe  fote  of  my 
'eiter.  I  saw  that  mj  lifo  was  in 
the  Wads  of  tbe  young  man,  wbose 
views  in  my  regard  I  knew  not; 
tt(mevf»i»,  I  resigned  myself  and  my 
lot  to  the  will  of  God.  I  imparted 
i&y  trouble  to  one  of  onr  sei^eanta 


named  Martin,  who  did  his  best  to 
raise  my  spirit^^.  At  length  I  fell 
into  a  pi'ofound  bleep  which  lasted 
two  good  hours,  and  erreatly  bene- 
hted  me.  On  awaking,  Martin  told 
me  that  tbe  captain  of  artillery  Lad 
bronghtna  brMid  and  sansages.  We 
passed  into  an  adjoining  room, 
wberel  fonnd  some  soldiers  and  foul* 
sergeants  of  my  company,  tbe  names 
of  tbree  of  whom  were  Kilnner, 
Hauser,  and  Dozet.  They  bad  got 
some  vnnc.  1  ate  with  the  appetite 
of  a  man  who  had  been  fastinir  from 
three  o'clock  of  the  ]>:  »  \  ious  day. 
Ser<reant  Dozet,  after  vur  repast, 
went  u{)  to  the  room  w  hei*e  oiu* 
general  olUcers  and  utliers,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve,  were  con- 
fined. Tbese  were  MM.  deBaobman, 
Mailburdor,  the  Aide-Major  de  Salis, 
De  Wilde,  First  Lientenant  Zim- 
mermann,  Adjutants  Aliman  and 
Cholet,  sad  (^ptain  Eeding.  On 
his  return,  the  sergeant  told  me 
that  they  were  very  much  out  of 
spirits  ;  and  added  that  he  had  not 
been  allowed  to  remain  longer  in 
their  apartment,  and  that  there 
were  tw(j  sentinels  at  the  door. 

Our  captain  oi  artillery  re-entered 
a  moment  after,  to  learn  whether 
we  were  content  witb  onr  meal. 
We  again  questioned  bim  as  to  onr 
lot,  and  that  of  onr  officers.  '  Tbe 
soldiers  will  assuredly  receive  their 
pardon,*  said  he,  *  provided  they 
engage  to  march  oil'  to  tbe  fron- 
tiers ;  but,  as  to  the  officers,  the 
feeling  against  them  is  exceedingly 
strong,  and  they  will  certaiidy  l>e 
decimated.'  Some  one  from  the 
committee  camo  for  the  captain, 
and  he  left  us. 

I  got  together  the  sergeants  who 

were  witb  me  in  prison,  md  thus  ad* 
dressed  tbem:  'xoubaye  just  beard 
wbst  the  oaptam  bas  said.  I  tbink 
it  my  duty  to  rejoin  my  comrades.  If 
tbeysbonld  decimate  tbem,  I,  by 
eonnting  along  with  them  and  dying, 
may  perhaps  save  the  life  of  one  of 
the  brnve  fellows.'  I  was  about  to 
quit,  but  the  sergeants  placed  them^ 
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selves  in  front  of  me,  saying^,  '  No, 
mon  officier,  you  shall  not  leave  ; 
your  generous  effort  would  be  of  no 
u«e.  Our  brave  officers  will  perish  ; 
they  will  be  delivered  np  to  the 
ftuy  of  the  people,  and  yon,  like 
ihem,  wonld  be  massacred,  without 
yonr  death  beine  in  anyway  naefhl 
to  them.  All  ^at  has  paased  to- 
day  is  not  M^ar  but  massacre  and 
abominable  brigandage.  Honour 
consists  in  savinc*'  one's  life  from 
the  hands  of  villains.'  I  asked  them 
to  allow  me  to  go  and  bid  adieu  to 
my  comrades.  '  You  would  be  re- 
cognised by  the  sentinels  who  are 
at  the  door,'  said  they;  *  remain 
with  us.  We  positively  will  not 
allow  yon  to  go  out.'  On  this  I 
florrowfally  replaced  myself  on  the 
straw,  and  gave  myself  np  to  the 
gloomy  reflections  which  the  cir- 
inunstanoes  suggested.  I  thought 
on  the  dreadful  uneasiness  to  which 
my  loving  motlier  would  be  a  prey, 
who  could  not  yet  have  received 
any  tidings  of  me. 

Towards  half  past  eight  in  the 
evening,  a  mounted  gendarme  en- 
tered our  chamber  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  neck  of  his  son,  who  was 
a  soldier  in  the  colonel  company. 
This  good  ihther  was  ill  of  fever 
and  in  his  bed  when  he  received  his 
8on*8  letter,  which  the  kind-hearted 
national  guard  had  punotoally  con- 
signed to  him.  He  was  dressed 
in  an  overcoat  and  a  national  hat 
over  his  regimentals  :  these  be  i''ave 
to  his  son,  who  at  once  put  them  on. 
After  the  gendarme  had  bestowed 
some  curses  upon  the  corps  in  w  inch 
he  served,  and  upon  all  the  street 
doings,  he  and  his  son  quitted  us. 
A  minnte  afterwards  two  pretly 
Uttle  girls,  the  elder  fifteen  and  the 
other  twelve  years  old,  entered  the 
room.  They  were  workers  in  lace 
at  Madame  Hauser's,  and  bronght 
to  her  hnsband,  who  was  seigeant- 
major  of  my  company,  a  coat,  waist- 
coat, trousers,  storkinp's,  and  a  hat. 
The  prood  girls  had  conrealed  all 
these  things  under  their  petticoats. 


They  came  I'mm  the  Rue  Gnmi^e 
Battelliere.  wliere  our  barrack  wa-. 
Whilst  jM.  llauser  was  dressincr,  I 
begged  the  elder  of  the  two  girls  to 

go  round  to  my  mother's,  and  give 
er  news  of  me.  She  fiuihfidlj 
executed  my  commisston,  reachiiig 
the  house  at  ten  in  the  erening.  I 
then  embraced  the  sergeant-major, 
and  he  left.  My  fortune  as  compiroi] 
with  his  appeared  to  me  very  doleful, 
as  T  had  received  no  answer  to  the 
letter  which  I  hml  entrusted  to  the 
young  national  guard. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  clot  he- 
were  bronght  forM.  Dr^^et,  sertjcant 
in  my  company,  for  a  sergeant  from 
the  Kouelle  barracks,  a  sergeant  of 
grenadiers,  and  some  soldiers.  Thej 
all  quitted,  which  led  us  to  jndge 
that  exit  was  free.  Scn^eant  KSb- 
ner,  who  also  had  got  dothei, 
having  attempted  to  leave,  came 
back  and  told  me  that  the  gates  had 
just  been  closed,  and  that  a  great 
noise  was  heard  in  fhv  street.  Then 
I  lost  all  hope  nf  the  national 
guard's  bringing  me  clothes.  I 
prevailed  upon  Kiiiiner  to  make  a 
second  attempt.  Apparently  it  suc- 
ceeded, as  I  saw  no  more  of  hinL 
There  now  remained  with  me  K. 
Martin  and  some  soldiers  oi4r,of 
whom  several  afterwards  Ibond  Ae 
means  of  escape. 

It  was  now  half  past  ten.  I  could 
see  the  apartment  of  the  dislrict 
committee  :  it  was  lighted  up  and 
its  inmates  were  making  a  horrible 
clatter.     I  went  of\en   from  niy 
straw  to  the  window  to  see  whether, 
by  the  liqrht  of  the  committee-room. 
I  could  descry  my  national  guard, 
but  I  could  not  perceive  aught  of 
him.   The  time  passed  heav%  till 
eleven.   We  hadsetajarthedoorof 
'  entrance  to  a  baloonj  which  looked 
in  on  our  windows.    Some  one 
from  the  outside  threw  into  oar 
room  an    overcoat,  wrapped  in 
which  was  a  hat.    The  soldiers  at 
once  snatched  at  the  hnn<ile  and 
each  strove  to  posses?  himself  of  it. 
I  said  to  them, '  Comrades,  the  mm 
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who  threw  ua  the  coat  will  certainly 
come  ap  and  tell  as  for  whom  it  is.* 
I  had  searcelj  finished  speaking 
when  my  national  guard  entered 
and  decided  the  question  by  telling 
us  that  the  coat  was  for  me ; — he 
added  that  he  had  thrown  it  fi*om 
within  the  court  on  account  of  two 
sentinela  who  were  bnt  a  dosen 
paces  from  him.  The  g^ood  young 
man  added  that  he  had  carried  my 
letter  at  once  upon  his  receiving  it, 
but  that  fearincr  to  l)e  discovered  he 
had  retamed  at  ten  o'clock  to  <]ret 
the  clothes  which  he  had  bmught 
me.  ^  Make  haste,'  said  he  to  me, 
*  I  will  wait  for  joxl  in  the  court  to 
see  you  out  of  the  Feuillans.'  I 
speedily  put  on  the  clothes  with 
which  he  liad  famished  mo.  T  ]mi 
in  my  p<K^ket  my  stock,  my  badGre, 
&C.  ;  and,  einl)nicinsj  MfiHin,  pro- 
mised to  send  hiui  clothes  as  soon 
as  I  shonld  be  free.  I  bade  adiea 
to  my  poor  soldiers.  On  reaching 
tlie  staircase  I  found  two  sentineU 
who,  on  perceiving  me,  crossed  their 
muskets,  sjunn^-  *  Comrade,  no  pas- 
sage lure.'  The  fear  of  being 
obbt  rved  prevented  me  from  per- 
sisting in  my  attempt  to  get  avray. 
I  soiTOwfrdly  retomed  to  Uie  cham- 
ber where  I  found  the  soldiers 
engaged  in  ontrimming  their  dothes 
and  hats  prior  to  attempting  an 
escape.  As  the  door  was  open  I 
saw  the  captain  of  artillery  coming. 
I  went  up  to  him  and  said,  '  Sir,  1 
am  an  officer,  and  I  tmst  to  your 
integrilj  and  jonr  kindness.'  'Di- 
able,  mj  good  officer/  he  replied, '  I 
cannot  save  you,  or  at  least  it  will  be 
very  difUcult.  However,'  ho  added, 
in  a  whisper,  *  go  up  the  ntairs  to 
your  left  near  the  sentinels  ;  I  wdll 
make  a  nhim  <tf  bbckgaarding  you, 
and  even  knoddng  yon  abont.'  I 
mounted  the  stairs  and  my  captain 
followed  venting  abuse,  and  pushing 
me  rudely.  *  Why  have  you  not  been, 
you  scamp,'  said  he  to  me,  '  to  take 
my  measure  for  the  trousers  and 
coat  ? '  In  the  meantime  we  reached 
the  door  of  K.  Dnao.   He  was 


the  same  bouuet>rougc  in  whose 
room  I  had  in  the  morning  had  the 
wounded  men  looked  to.  The  cap- 
tain then  addrsssing  a  little  maid- 
ser^-ant  who  was  there,  '  Put  this 
gentleman  with  the  others,'  said 
he,  and  he  departed.  I  iiKpiiied  of 
the  woman  what  was  tlie  meaning 
of  pnttin^  me  with  the  others.  ShS 
replied  i£at  it  meant  I  shoald  oo- 
•  cupy  a  bed  with  the  wounded  sans- 
culottes, as,  she  added,  the  people 
coming  to  massacre  the  S  wI^js  would 
not,  assuredly,  do  any  harm  to  the 
nationals.  This  expedient  appeared 
to  me  very  good  ;  however  I  should 
have  preferrad  to  be  out  of  doors. 
As  I  was  talking  to  H.  Duzo,  his 
surgeon  entered  to  see  whether  the 
patient  needed  his  services.  The 
surireon  was  petting''  ready  to  leave, 
when  1  asked  him  frankly  whether 
he  could  aid  me  to  get  away.  '  Yes, 
with  all  my  heart,'  he  answered. 
*  In  that  case  lend  me  a  lancet  case 
and  a  bandage.'  lie  did  so,  re- 
commendiuf];'  only  t  hat  if  they  would 
not  allow  me  to  pass  I  should  not 
stop  him,  which  I  jjronused.  We 
then  took  leave  of  the  patient,  and 
I  followed  the  doctor  keeping  some 
paces  in  bis  rear.  The  two  sentinels 
on  the  staircase  wished  him  good 
night.  When  I  presented  myself 
there  was  the  like  refusal  on  their 
part  as  before.  T  was  Bilent  till  I 
liad  lost  bight  of  the  surgeon,  when 
I  set  up  an  outcry  complaining 
aload  that  they  prevented  a  surgicM 
stddent  fmai  following  his  master 
on  a  day. when  so  many  citizens 
needed  succour.  I  demanded  to 
speak  to  the  ofheer,  who  fortunately 
for  me  was  not  to  be  met  with.  I 
then  went  up  again  to  the  apart- 
ment  of  M.  Dnao,  to  whom  I  re- 
counted my  nnforttmate  adventnre, 
when  my  young  national  guard 
entered  and  told  me  that  he  had 
already  waited  an  hour  for  me  in 
the  court,  and  that  the  people  were 
at  the  gate  of  the  Feuillans  on  the 
side  of  the  Place  Venddme,  and  were 
demanding  the  heads  of  the  Swiss 
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officers.  *  Q«t  away,'  added  he,  *for 
i  -ureilly  they  will  be  slaughtered 
lo-iuirlit.*  T  recounted  to  him  the 
attempts  i  iiud  iiiudo  and  tho  ob- 
stacles I  had  enooimtered,  and 
inqimvd  whether  it  wonld  be  long 
before  the  two  sentiiidB  on  the 
Btauo&Be  wottld  be  relieved.  Ho 
fliid  it  wonld  be  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  I  begged  M.  Duzo  to  lend 
jne  a  coat^  and  he  fnmished  mc 
with  n  t^een  camlet  one  witli 
white  facinn^s  and  Ttational  buttons. 
As  secuntv,  I  left  with  him  my 
stock  and  badge  in  my  old  great- 
coat. I  then  observed  to  my  honest 
national  that  1  had  all  that  was 
suitable  for  a  surgeon ;  and  we 
agreed  that  I  should  play  the  part 
or  one,  M.  Duzo  had  previoiialj 
told  me  that  bis  oomphunt  was  a 
fistula^  and  that  thc;y  made  bim 
drink  linseed  oil.  The  little  maid 
was  to  light  me  on  the  staircase  as 
far  as  the  sentinels,  and  I  was  to 
speak  of  the  medicines  which  were 
to  be  supplied  to  the  patient  and  of 
the  bleeding  which  I  had  just  given 
him.  We  were  to  fall  in  with  the 
national  guardsman  at  the  door  of 
the  committee^room,  which  was 
some  steps  lower  down  than  the 
sentinels.  He  was  to  spring  to  my 
neok  as  soon  as  he  should  pmeive 
me,  and  embrace  me,  inquiring  at 
the  same  time  after  M.  Duzo,  and 
complaining  that  I  did  not  visit  him 
more  frequently  ;  and  was  to  invite 
mc  to  breakfast  with  him  the  fol- 
lowing day.  After  having  well 
concerted  our  })Ians,  my  young  man 
went  below  to  see  whether  they  had 
reheved  the  aentincls.  He  returned 
and  told  me  that  m  live  minutes 
I  (^uld  go  down.  One  may  easily 
imagine  wbetiier  or  not  I  found 
these  fire  minutes  long,  andall  iliat 
passed  in  my  bead  in  that  interraL 
I  set  forth  on  my  way,  preceded 
by  the  little  maid  who  lighted  me, 
and  descended  the  stairoiuei  rolling 
the  bandage  and  conversing  with 
her  on  the  stnto  of  the  patient,  on 
what  he  should  have  to  drink,  and 


upon  the  blecdmg  which  ho  was  to 
undergo,  probably  the  next  day, 
M'hen  1  would  not  fail  to  be  with 
liini  early.  All  this  was  said 
within  the  beanng  of  the  sentinels, 
who  stood  asids  to  let  me  pan  sad 
gave  me  tlie  salute.  The  girl,  on 
leaving  me,  1^)^89^  ^  would 
not  fiul  to  return  on  the  followiiig 
daj.  I  found  at  the  appointed  1^ 
my  national  goard,  who,  springing 
forward  to  embrace  mc,  asked  me 
news  of  M  Dnzo,  and  other  matters 
ofthesort .  1  replied  in  monosyllable?. 
During  this  time  we  had  gained  the 
court  of  the  Fcuillans.  It  wm  ftill 
of  mttiunal  guiirds  who  wci*c  walk- 
ing to  and  fro.  On  reaching  the 
gate  which  looks  upon  the  Fisoe 
Venddme,  and  which  they  opened 
for  tu,  we  found  about  1 50  persosa 
armed  with  pikes  and  mnsketi. 
Thej  were  those  who  were  demand- 
ing our  beads.  We  passed  through 
them  boldly,  conversing  alond  in 
the  most  patriotir*  terms.  Thu^  we 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  Place 
Venddme.  As  we  passed  along 
wc  saw  nine  dead  budif  amongst 
winch  was  that  of  M.  dc  Kartes. 

At  length  I  reached  the  door  of 

H.  de  ,  Caissier  des  fitete  de 

Lanffoedoc.  I  wished  to  plaoe  in 
the  hands  of  my  fiuthfnl  gmdB400 
fttioos  in  assignats,  but  bowew 
much  I  urged  bis  aooeptance  of  the 
money,  he  would  not  have  it  1 
embraced  and  thanked  him  "with  a 
burst  of  emotion  and  all  possible 
gratitude,  and  promised  never  to  be 
immmdiul  of  the  signal  service  he 
had  rendered  me.  It  was  not  with- 
out being  much  aifected  that  I  aaw 
hiiu  depart. 

I  entered  the  hoose.  M.  — • 
ran  to  meet  me,  aocompanied 
his  son  and  two  of  Jus  fissoda 
After  they  bad  questioned  me  on 
the  msans  I  bad  employed  to  effect 
my  escape,  we  went  up  stass  to- 
gether to  his  amiable  wife,  whom  I 
tenderly  embraced.  We  then  f^^t 
down  to  table,  and  I  related  to  them 
all  the  events  of  the  day  of  which  1 
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Lad  been  an  eye-witness,  and  often 
did  our  teem  flow  whikt  we  retraised 
ibo  miflfortimes  of  the  royal  fiumly 
and  those  of  the  victims  sacrifioed 
by  atrocious  cannibals.  Alas  !  we 
could  already  foresee  tlie  erunes 
which  \vould  be  tlie  conscq^ueuce  of 
that  lamentable  day. 

There  was  one  thing  X  had  much 
at  heart — to  go  and  reassure  my 
tender-hearted  mother,  and  pat  an 
end  to  her  disquiet  on  my  acoonnt. 
Changing  then  my  clothes  for  flome 
which  were  lent  nic,  I  quitted  my 
friend's  h(ni!*e,  accompanied  l)y  a 
quartermaster  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. I  hade  adiea  to  tJus  amiable 
fiuDoilj,  and  went  by  the  Kues  des 
Petits  Champs  and  du  Mail  to  the 
Rue  de  Montmartre,  wlierc  my 
mother  lived.  The  houses  were 
illinniiiated,  ami  we  met  strongr 
patrols  of  forty  or  iifty  men,  aiui 
many  drunken  people  staggering 
along  the  paths.  At  lenglih  I  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  my  mother's 
house.  It  was  two  in  the  morning. 
I  looked  nVjont  cautiously  to  ascer- 
tain whether  tliero  wei*e  any  of  the 
mob  or  of  the  neighbours  who  might 

rirceive  me.  Not  seeii^  any  one, 
tiiaaked  the  quarteimaster,  who 
then  left  me.  I  knocked  gently  at 
our  door,  which  was  at  onoe  opened. 
My  two  buU-dofrs  me  so  warm 
a  welcome  that  one  would  havo 
imaffined  tlie  poor  nnimalH  knew 
the  danger  fj-om  which  I  had  just 
escaped*  I  was  surrounded  br  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  who^  sheading 
teara^  inquired  eagerly  whether  I 
was  wounded,  and  how  I  had  es- 
caped from  my  prison.  Escorted 
by  the  whole  troop,  the  dogs  in- 
cluded, which  hung  on  to  my  skirts, 
I  went  up  to  my  mother,  who  was 
in  bed.  I  threw  myself  into  her 
annay  and  we  wept  in  concert.  I 
recounted  to  her  in  detail  all  that 
had  happened  to  me  on  that  fcbtal 
day. 

I  afterwards  went  to  bed,  where 
I  remained  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  a  number  of  my 


friends  called  upon  me.  I  des- 
patched in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon several  soTTants,  in  suocessum, 

to  the  Palais  Royal  and  into  the 
streets,  to  bring  me  ne\\  s  of  what 
was  passing  there;  and  1  retired  to 
a  chamber  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
to  avoid  being  seen,  and  to  rea-svire  • 
my  mother,  who  was  in  muruU 
dread  and  imagined  at  erery  sound 
she  heard  that  they  were  making 
search  for  me  to  slaughter  me^  I 
perceived  through  the  window  some 
neighboui's  who  were  speakinsf  in  a 
low  tone.  To  provide  foi-  my  safety, 
as  far  as  might  be,  1  ha<.l  started 
a  report  of  my  death.  However 
one  of  my  friends,  M.  being 
with  us  at  dinner,  obsei*ved  that 
there  would  assuredly  be  some 
domiciliary  ^^sits,  and  that  T  was 
not  by  any  means  safe.  H<'  added, 
tluit  he  knew  of  a  house  whei«  they 
would  gladly  shelter  me,  and  he 
went  away  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  my  being  taken 
in  there.  In  the  afternoon  several 
others  of  my  acquaintances  eamo  in, 
who  manifested  by  their  words  and 
behaviour  so  much  alarm  on  my 
account,  that  they  would  liave  de- 
prived my  motiberof  her  wits  had 
she  not  been  reassured  by  my  inui* 
quillity  and  sang  froid.  They  de* 
clared  that  the  people  were  search- 
ing in  every  direction  for  tlie  vSwiss 
officers,  to  sacrifice  them  to  their 
fury. 

Towards  seven  in  the  evening 
my  friend,  M.  N.,  returned  and 
brought  word  that  my  room  was 
ready,  and  that  they  expected  mo 
to  occupy  it  that  very  niofht.  I 
took  a  servant's  hat  and  j^reat-coat, 
and  kissed  my  poor  mother,  who 
melted  into  tears,  saying  that  it  was 
perhaps  the  last  time  she  would  see 
me  and  so  in  fact  it  was.  This 
was  a  Saturday  night. 

"NYe  went  out,  my  friend  and  I, 
without  being  perceived  by  any  of 
the  neighbours,  althoupfh  the  streets 
wei*e  illuminated.  We  reached  the 
littib  Rue  St.  Pierre  and  the  Bue 
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Neuve  des  Petite  Champs,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Licee,  -where 
the  refuge  was  pruvideci  for  me.  I 
passed  briskly  l)y  the  liouse-porter 
io  avoid  his  noticing  me,  and 
mounted  to  the  third  floor  where 
M.  de  la  B.  had  rooms.  His  &• 
inilj  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife 
and  son,  and  a  very  trasty  female 
servant.  This  amiable  and  generous 
family  received  me  with  open- arms, 
I  was  shown  into  a  very  nice  room, 
and  after  havincr  conversed  some 
time  ^vith  my  hosts,  I  took  posses- 
sion of  n  very  crood  bed,  where  I 
slept  deiiciousiy  and  peacefully  till 
the  next  day. 

My  friend  lhuw  many  times  in 
the  day  to  see  us,  and  gave  us  an 
accoant  of  all  that  passed  in  Paris ; 
and  besides  this  my  host's  son 
brought  ns,  on  his  vetarn  from  the 
Bnreaa  de  Liquidation,  where  he 
was  employed,  the  Journal  du 
Soi'r,  edited  by  Audouin.  I  always 
searched  it  for  the  decree  of  the 
ABsen)Mv  nlrendy  uTninunced,  which 
was  to  permit  a  tree  pass  beyond 
the  barriers. 

One  of  the  windows  ot  M.  de  la 
B.*s  dmwiiig-room  looked  upon  the 
Rue  St.  Honor6,  and  another  on  the 
Place  dm  Palais  Boyal.  This  was 
commonly  the  gathering-place  for 
the  scenes  of  slanghter  which  ooonr- 
red  in  Parig,  and  for  the  unhappy 
people,  fonatical  and  inured  to 
crime,  to  collect  after  their  bloody 
expeditions.  They  came  there  to 
dance  the  Carmajo^ole  and  to  howl 
out  *  Vive  la  nation  !  ' 

On  Sunday  the  19th  a  funeral 
feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
patriots  slain  on  the  10th  of  August, 
and  about  60,000  national  guards 
defiled  under  onr  windows* 

About  three  weeks  passed  in 
hoping  for  the  decree  which  was  to 
aUow  me  to  quit  Paris.  I  could 
not  make  tip  my  mind  to  spend 
four  hours  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
the  district  office  in  applying  for  a 
passport.   Besides  I  feared  being 


recoprnised  nnd  being  obliged  to  go 
to  the  mui.soii  de  ville  to  obtnir 
the  sic^natiu'e  of  some  munici[»&i 
officers.  During  all  this  time  thev 
had  kept  me  in  ignorance  of  the 
massacre  of  my  comrades  at  tbe 
Abbaye. 

One  afternoon  Madame  de  la  B. 
had  just  gone  out,  and  I  was  asleep, 
when  frantic  cries  of  *  Vive  la  na- 
tion '  awoke  me.  I  looked  out  and 
saw  an  immense  crowd  issue  from  tbe 
plates  of  the  Palais  Royal,  andinth-.' 
midst  the  head  of  a  woman  with 
beautiful  fair  hair  borne  on  a  pike. 
It  was  that  of  the  unfortunate  Prin- 
cesse  de  Itfimballe.  T  recoiled  and 
shuddered  with  hon'or.  ^Viterwarili 
many  battalions,  which  had  com 
from  the  Assembly,  and  wen  <n 
their  way  to  tiie  frontier,  defiled 
within  sight  of  the  house. 

Madame  de  la  B.  on  her  retmn 
announced  that  ihej  -were  about  to 
pay  domiciliary  visitB  to  all  the 
houses,  and  that  they  would  hc^n 
at  eleven  at  night.  Accordingir 
we  heaixl  them  knocking  at  onr 
door  fit  TiiidTiight.     Madame  dela 
}l.  came  at  once  to  tell  me  to 
into  her  son's  bed,  he  being  then  in 
his  father's  room,  and  she  mide 
him  lie  down  upon  two  malirMW 
on  the  ground.    Meanwhile  ^ 
reyolutionary  gen&men  becams  im- 
patient and  redoubled  their  knocks 
with  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets. 
Madame  de  la  B.  opened,  and  we 
all  kept  our  beds.    Amongst  tbe 
commissaries  who  made  tliis  search 
were  the   hosier  wiiose  place  of 
business  was  at  the  corner  of  tie 
Rue  St.  Honore,  and  some  national 
guards.   Madame  de  la  B.  was  pro 
strated  by  fear.    I  conjured  her  to 
collect  herself,  telling  her  that  if  she 
hesitated  in  her  replies  we  shooU 
all  be  lost.   She  was  pale  as  deaA. 
^  Don't  be  afraid,  madame,*  said  the 
gentlemen  on  entering,  ^wedosot 
intend  yoa  any  harm;  we  simplj 
wish  to  know  what  arms  you  hare 
in  the  house,  and  who  lodge  here.' 
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One  of  the  commisaaries  went 
through  seYeral  rooms,  but  found 
nothing  suspicious.  Ho  then  in- 
quircti  of  M.  de  la  B.  what  arms 
he  hiid  in  his  house.  M.  de  la  B., 
without  quilting  his  bed,  replied, 
*  A  musket,  two  pistols,  and  a  good 
aabre/  '  '  Toa  mtist^*  said  the  com* 
missarj,  'hand  them  over  to  ns.' 
'  But,  monsieur,"  answered  M.  de  la 
B.,  '  r  aiii  bound  to  mount  cfunrd  us 
well  as  my  son.'  *  All  right,"  re- 
joined the  other,  '  vou  will  apply 
for  their  return  at  the  office  to- 
morrow, and  they  will  he  given 
yon.*  'And  what  persons  have 
you  in  your  house  ?  '  said  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  iladame  de  la 
B.  The  husband,  to  conceal  the 
ac^itation  of  his  wife,  leplifHl 
promptly,  '  My  wife,  my  son,  and 
my  nephew.'  *And  who  is  that 
yonng  man  in  the  bedp'  M.  de 
la  B,  feigning  impatience  at  these 

questions,  *  £h !  f  !  I  tell  you  it 

is  my  nephew,'  said  he.  The  com- 
missaries approachinir  my  bed  ex- 
claimed,' He  sleeps  ini'ermdly  sound; 
one  might  beat  a  drum  in  the 
room  and  not  wake  him.  What  is 
his  age?'  *  Nineteen/  'Diable, 
he  is  just  the  thing  for  the  army.' 
Durinc^  this  time  tlio  house-porter 
had  come  near  my  brd,  and  looked 
at  me  lixedly.  Tiotuii listandiiiLT  all 
the  good  servant  maid  did  to  dib- 
tract  his  attention.  My  slumber 
was  not  so  sound  but  that  I  grew 
extremely  sick  of  the  visit  and  the 
conversation,  and  I  wished  the 
whole  f?ct  were  in  the  bottomless 
pit.  One  of  tlie  party  called  upon 
the  servant  to  accompany  him  tu 
the  cellar,  whence  he  returned  quite 
satisfied.  He  then  asked  for  a 
glass  of  water,  in  lien  of  which  they 
gave  him  a  bottle  of  Burgundy, 
whicli  the  prentlcraen  speedily  des- 
patched. They  then  V)id  us  crood 
nii^ht,  and  thus  ended  this  un- 
pleasant visitation.  I  returned  to 
my  bed  without  however  being  able 
to  sleep  on  account  of  the  noise 


made  in  the  street  by  the  national 
gpiard. 

Some  days  afterwards  under  a 
decree  of  tlie  A.^^senddy  I  found 
myself  at  hberty  to  quit  Paris  and 
go  as  far  as  ten  leaijnes  within  the 
frontiers  without  a  passport.  As 
further  domicUianr  visits  were 
still  in  question,  I  determined  on 
living  Paris.  We  therefore  de- 
cided upon  repairing  to  Pontgoin, 
six  leaurnos  from  Chartres,  to  the 
lunise  of  Madame  de  la  B.'s  mother. 

dc  ia  B.  accordingly  hired  a 
carriage  next  morning  to  take  us 
to  Versailles,  and  thither  we  went 
to  dine.  The  inn  at  which  we 
stopped  was  about  one  hundred 
steps  only  from  the  place  where 
tliey  had  massacred  two  days  pre- 
viously the  fifty  prisouers  from 
Orleans.  Their  heads  and  hiceraied 
limbs  had  been  thrown  into  a  tim* 
ber  yard  opposite  our  windows. 
Our  coachman  seeing  that  we  were 
goincr  lieyond  Versailles  offered  to 
take  us  on.  As  he  appeared  a  very 
quiet  man  and  hatl  goud  liormes. 
bargained  with  him  to  t^ike  us  m 
two  days  to  Pontgoin.  When  we 
were  at  Maintenon  the  decree  had 
not  arrived,  and  our  passports 
were  demanded.  We  prod  need 
Andouin's  [)a]H'r  (a  very  patriotic 
hlieetj  which  Lrave  the  decree  at 
length.  Thereupon  we  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  on.  We  reached 
Pontgoin  the  same  evening,  when 
we  were  received  with  much  kind- 
ness by  the  mother  of  Madame  de 

la  B.    The  amiable  Lai   family 

was  staying  with  her.  I  tlieie 
passed  three  weeks.  There  were 
in  the  house  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom  played  well  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. I  accompanied  her  on  the 
violin.  This  agreeable  svx  lefy  alle- 
viated the  sufferinn;^  which  terriblo 
reminiscences  often  occasioned  me. 

I  resolved  to  ^^oovcr  to  Knj^lniid. 
1  vs  rote  to  a  fi'ieud  in  i'ari.>*  to  pi-o- 

ciue  me  a  passport  to  return  to 
Switserland,  in  virtue  of  the  decree 
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of  S2tid  Angnst,  wbich  disbanded 
&e  Swias  gnards.  He  obtained 
tbe  passport  and  brongbt  it  me 

tlirf*o  days   afterwards.      At  the 
Fame  time  he  iirrrod  mp  to  take  my 
depnrture  ut  oiict%  us  it  wiia asserted 
in  Paris  that  in  a  short  time  all 
passports  wonid  be  stopped,  and  no 
new  ones  wonld  be  granted.    I  re- 
flected, however,  that  it  wonld  be 
very  danc^roiis  for  mc  to  traverse 
the  whole  kinirdom  to  rcttim  to 
Switzerland  witli  a  passport  which 
named  my  calling,  and  1  considered 
that*  ii  was  a  wonsand  to  one  I 
should  be  massacred  on  the  road. 
Further  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
could  without  much  difTiculty  roach 
Dieppe,  which  was  distant  about 
forty  leagues  from  ns,  find  iliat  to 
go  thither  I  might  obtain  a  pass- 
port from  the  municipalify  of  a 
small  neighbonrinjDr  town.    I  im- 
parted my  idea  t<3  ^I.  de  la  B.,  who 
approved  of  it.    We  repaired  there- 
fore to  the  littlo  iovm  in  question, 
where,  by  coaxiii""  a  tnulesman  who 
wa«  of  the  municipality,  and  by 
buying  drugs  of  him,  I  got  a  pass- 
port for  my  supposititious  nncle  and 
mjself.    I  bought  a  shabby  little 
chaise,  and  the  tradesman,  who 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  having 
told  me  that  tlie  road  to  Dieppe 
passed  through   tlie   town  where 
he   resided,   and   having  further 
invited  ns  to  sup  and  sleep  at  his 
house,  I  quitted  with  emotion  the 
amiable  ftmilj  which  had  with  so 
much  goodness  given  me  refugrc. 
M.  dc  la   B.  and   T  entered  the 
chaise,  and  at  night  we  slept  at 
the  house  of  our  municipal,  who 
received  us  veiy  hospitably.  Two 
days  afterwards  we  reached  Dieppe. 
They  stopped  us  at  the  gate  cf  the 
town,  and  made  us  enter  a  guard- 
house, ni  which  there  were  five  or 
six  lubbers.   I  put  on  a  very  simple 
air,  and  appeared  occupied  solely 
with  the  sight  of  the  ocean.  They 
asked  for  ourpasspoi<t8,  which  they 
Bcrutmised  attentively.    Hy  eo- 


oaUed  uncle  signed  all  the  papers 
they  presented  to  him,  and  said  to 

the  national  guards,  '  This  is  my 
nephew  ;  he  tormctited  me  to  brini? 
him  to  see  the  sea,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  satisfy  him.* 
They  were  content  with  all  our  re- 
plies and  permitted  us  to  go  to 
the  inn.    As  we  got  out  m  the 
chaise    many    persons  gathered 
round.    I  looked  fixedly  at  the  host 
who  came  out  to  receive  ns  :  lie 
understood  me,  and  had  us  shown 
into  a  private  room.    He  came  in 
half  an  hour  afterwards.     I  in- 
quired of  him,  in  English,  whether 
it  was  easy  to  obtain  a  passage  to 
England.     In  replpnsf.  he  did  not 
disguise  the  difficulty  of  so  doiTiir. 
but  said  that  he  could  command 
the  master  of  a  packet  boat.  Ho 
at  once  left  to  ascertain  the  day  at 
which  the  boat  would  sail.  *0n 
his  return  he  told  me  that  it  wonld 
be  the  following  morning,  and  that 
tlie  ca]itain  wa^  willing  to  give  me 
a  passage  for  [o:  i  v  louis.  Notwith- 
standing its  exurbitancy.  tlie  de- 
mand did  not  appear  to  me  too 
much  to  insure  my  getting  away 
from  this  cursed  land.    In  ^ 
afternoon  we  went  down  to  the 
port    with    our   host    to    <jrct  a 
si'j'ht  of  the  boat.    At  six  the  uixt 
morning  the  innkeeper  awoke  me, 
and  in  M.  de  la  B.'s  company  I 
repaired  to  the  vessel.     I  carried 
in  my  hand  a  basket  of  provisions. 
I  passed  by  a  clerk  divssed  as  a 
national  guard,  who  took  me  to  be 
Enrrlish,  as  I  s]"»oke  to  the  sailors 
in  that  lancruage.     I  w(nt  (h-wn 
with  all  speed  into  the  captuiii  s 
cabm,  where  they  made  me  enter 
through  a  very  deep  hole  into  the 
bottom  of  the  hold  and  they  st<^ 
ped  it  up  over  me.   I  was  fiat  on 
my  stomach,  havinjr  scarcely  anv 
air,  and  the  extreme  reverse  of 
comfortable.    I  heard  the  munici- 
pal officers,  who  came  to  examine 
evety  ooomer  of  the  boat,  say,  jnst 
over  the  spot  where  I  was,  *No 
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room  there  for  a  man  to  hide.'  I 
luard  them  leave,  and  I  pLTceivod 
by  the  motion  of  the  vl'ssl'I  that 
they  were  weighing  anchor  and 
^loisting  sail.  It  was  one  of  the 
_ixatest  pleasures  I  ever  felt  in  my 
life.  At  lengtk  a  sailor  came  to 
Teatore  ns  to  the  light  of  day.  I 
flay  *ua,*  because  in  deaoending  to 
my  nook  I  had  all  but  Grnahed  a 
gentleman  who  was  there  before 
we,  and  who  had  paid  one  hundred 
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louis  for  his  passage.  We  mounted 
on  deck  and  congratulated  each 
other  on  having  got  clear,  safe  and 
Kound,  of  the  nuHemble  country  in 
which  so  many  frightful  crimes 
were  afterwards  conmiitted.  We 
reached  England  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  and  I  at 
once  took  the  ooaoh  for  London, 
where  I  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 
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RECENT  LECTURES  AJSB 

IN  the  School  of  Arts  atNevrcaatlo- 
upon-Tyne  there  is  a  picture, 
painted  by  tlie  late  David  Scott, 
representing  Ralph  Waklo  Emerson 
in  the  attitude  of  lcctiirin<r.  It  vrns 
painted,  1  believe,  when  Eniersou 
visited  that  city  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  is  a  very  snccessful 
rendering  of  the  pecubui  ities  of  Uis 
look  and  manner,  which  are  phy- 
siognomically  significant  of  lus 
thought  and  spirit.  The  slight 
depression  at  me  comers  of  the 
month,  with  a  touch  of  sternness, 
tlio  one  arm  extended  ^om  his  side 
farther  and  farther  as  lie  becomes 
more  animated  by  his  theme,  the 
two  or  three  fingers  of  the  other 
luiiid  ]iressed  to  the  palm  as  if 
holding  tightly  t-ome  rcsi-rvation, 
all  these,  and  other  ludetinable 
characteristics  that  are  photo- 
gi*apLed  on  the  mind  of  one  who 
has  attentively  listened  to  Emerson, 
are  admirablj  reproduced  in  this 
picture  by  one  of  his  admirers  and 
friends.  But  there  are  some  traits 
of  him  which  are  but  &intly  if  at 
all  suggested  in  the  picture  referred 
to,  that  have  been  developed  in 
the  vcars  that  have  intervened,  or 
which  perhaps  could  not  have 
bcc  u  e  ven  hinted  on  canvas.  In 
his  more  recent  life  Emerson's 
American  nearcrs  have  recognised 
a  less  Uteraiy  style  and  tone,  and  a 
stronger  desire  to  have  his  views 
adopted.  His  paradoxes  are  stated 
with  more  determination.  He 
oftener  tarns  aside  from  the  con- 
structive and  affirmative  method 
natural  to  him  to  strike  some  false 
or  sordid  standard  raised  on  his 
path :  and  one  now  sometimes 
sees  his  lip  quiver,  his  eye  fla5;h, 
and  even  a  ceriuin  wrath  expressed 
in  the  dilatiiiii  of  his  nostril— 
where  Wiiikt  hnann  saw  expressed 
the  anger  oi"  Apollo  of  the  \  ulican 

toward  the  slain  Python.  An  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  Boston,  Rnfas 


WRITINGS  OF  EMERSON. 

Choate,  in  defending  Slaver}',  oDce 
spoke  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, popularly  held  to  be 
inconsistent  with  that  institntiou, 
as  a  series  of  '  glitterin}.'  gciiLrali- 
ties.'  In  a  kuture  c:iven  atlerwanl 
Euierson  4Uoted  souie  of  the  phrast* 
— as  those  declaring  'all  men  aiv 
born  equal '  and  are  endowcil  win 

*  inalienable    rights  *-*->and  said, 

*  These  have  been  called  glitteiisg 
generalities:  they  are  blazing  obi' 
quities.'  And  as  he  spoke  his  whole 
frame  trembled,  and  the  intessit? 
of  his  voice  kindled  his  audisoce 
far  more  than  the  mere  words  could 
have  done.  The  impression  W 
been  puininp  among  his  cor.nrn- 
iJU'ii  that  Emerson  has  irn^n  re- 
eeiviixj-  something  from  the  larpir 
cr«  that  have  been  lisieiiLnct" 
iiiiii  in  the  last  years  whilst  he  hai< 
been  communicating  his  tLoughL> 
to  them.  He  has  caught,  as  it 
were,  some  clear  eyes  in  the  com* 
panics  before  him  which  he  ba^ 
not  suspected  were  there,  aad 
speaks  more  as  if  he  felt  that  some* 
tiling  can  be  practically  accom- 
plished in  the  present,  and  less 

if  he  were  depositinir  the  ojcj 
thou^-hts  for  aiioiiier  L't-iieration  Iv  _ 
quicken,  lu  a  word  lie  lias  Inxvme 
more  visiblv  in  earnest,  and  cam- 
fpiently  mure  eloquent,  wlidst  never 
lor  a  moment  lowering  liis  staDdtM 
of  thought.  He  may  be  regsrdal 
as  the  founifer  of  the  AmericM 

*  Lyceum,*  and  in  the  last  tiren^ 
years  it  has  been  a  medium  of 
perpetual  communication  hetwtf^i  I 
him  and  the  people  throughout  tU 
Xorthem   States.     Much  of  lii> 
EmjlM  and   all  of  b> 
Condvcf   of  JJf'\    has  Iveii  given 
in  the  lycenms  not  imly  oi  the  ciil- 
tivated  Eastern  States,  \mi  J 
rouirli  baekwoud  settlements  in 
West.    In  none  of  these  regiouj  ^ 
have  there  been  any  complaints  of 
not  xmderstanding  him,  socb 
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Dvere  frequent  in  Boston  and  in  Eng- 
land when  -he  first  appeared  as  a 
lecturer.  This  is  not  alone  duo  to 
the  greater  degree  in  whicli  the 

people  have  npproachpd  his  stan- 
dard ;  he  also  iias  doubtlens  been 
somewhat  educated  by  a  crreater 
familiarity  with  his  countrymen. 
Xor  have  the  great  erents  that  have 
tKSCorred  in  i^erica  in  the  latter 
jears  passed  over  without  leaving 
importont  traces  upon  him.  In 
his  time  he  has  seen  the  people 
of  America  steadily  advancing  the 
<;ause  of  justice,  not  only  without 
fgr^i  leadera  but  over  the  fallen 
-Smns  of  their  strongest  bnt  &ith- 
less  captains,  and  a  confidence  in 
them  rarely  expressed  in  his  earlier, 
is  a  main  featuro  o?  his  later  works. 
His  catholic   inte]]i<]^enco   1ms  as- 
similated the  ireiiuijio  peculiarities 
of  his  couuLry,  and  he  has  found  in 
it  and  its  people  a  quarry  from 
which  he  can  derive  the  material 
for  the  statues  and  pillars  he  wonld 
raise.    His  method  too  has  become 
somewhat  more  praetiral ;  nnrlirtdecd 
it  might  be  expeet  ed  that  any  philo- 
sophic mind  would  after  a  full  theo- 
retical utterance  gradually  incline 
to  criticism  and  the  application  of 
abstract  principles  to  men  and  in- 
stitutions. Tliis  has  given  his  later 
stylo  a  more  popular  and,  so  to 
•speak,  iconographic  charaeter;  and 
it  has  also  developed  his  humour — - 
wittjr  he  always  was.    1  iind  in 

my  note-book  some  sentences  taken 

down,  as  nearly  as  possible  with 

"ezac^esB  as  to  phraseology,  from 

his  recent  and  unpublished  lectures, 

which  TTiny  illustrate  the  criticisms 

I  have  been  making  : 

The  finoat  inspiratioD  of  the  poet  is  in 
tha  most  exact  bamioiij  with  perfeet  lawa. 

*rhe  y'mi-  which  inf  oxic-ife'?  the  world  is  the 
mmt  mathematical  of  plaQt». 

The  poetic  insight  is  more  general 
amoog  the  people  than  we  imagine.  They 
may  not  liko  tnis  or  the  other  fayourita  of 
the  critics ;  but  they  like  iEsop. 

There  is  no  f^reat  man  who  naa  not  left 

his  testimony  for       rty  and  justice. 

A  right  and  true  man  would  be  felt  to 
the  centre  of  the  solar  system. 

▼OL.  LXXV.— no.  CCCCXLIX. 


Our  steamships  like  enormous  shuttlea 
are  weaving  continents  into  the  woof  of 
Humanity. 

If  mere  power  of  work  or  euduranco 
were  enongb,  how  will  a  man  compare  witit 
the  mule? 

S»'rena  is  a«ke<l  by  her  tt«cher  whr^th  r 
Fabius  was  victorious  or  defeated  in  a 
certain  battle.  She  reph>  s  that  he  was 
defeate<l.  Fabius  was  toriuus  ;  !  ut  of 
what  importance  is  his  victory  compared 
with  Semna'a  feelings?  Fabius,  if  he  had 
a  particle  of  the  gentleman  about  him, 
would  consent  to  il.  r-atf>d  a  hundred 
times  nvther  than  haw  .Serena's  feelings 
hurt. 

What  (  tiTiiplaint  is  fliis  that  vn^  hare  not 
time  for  this  or  that  thing?  When  some 
one  oomplatned  in  the  presence  of  an  Indian 
that  he  had  so  little  time,  the  Indian  said, 
'  You  have  all  these  is.'  Life  is  nn* 
necxjssarily  long. 

What  is  a  day  ?  To  a  stone  so  much 
i'!*.r-n)!>tn* :  to  a  wise  man  a  day  ii  a  splan- 
dour  of  opportunity. 

Nothing  is  more  painful  than  to  see 
parent,  preacher,  teacher,  each  tr}-ing  as 
swiftly  H"?  possible  to  inoculate  tho  child 
with  their  own  mediocrity.  Get  otf  that 
child,  yon  ram  pyre  ;  yon  are  tr y i  ng  to  make 
that  man  another  you— one  is  enough ! 

To  hew  and  hack,  slay  and  oat,— this  is 
the  sum  of  many  an  indiviilnal  relation  to 
N'.tturi  .  ]Inmboldt  asked  an  Indian  chief 
if  hi  had  known  anything  of  a  certain 
officer  who  had  died  in  the  war  of  i8i6. 
*  I  ate  a  piece  of  him,*  was  the  reply.  - 

Who  knows  not  the  beautiful  group  of 
babe  and  motlifr,  sacred  in  nnture,  now 
sacred  also  iu  the  ridigions  associaiious  of 
half  the  globe?   Welcome  to  the  parents 
is  thfpiiny  «tntirrfler,  strong  in  his  wfakin  s-^, 
his  little  arms  more  irresistible  than  the 
soldtor^s.  his  lips  touched  with  persuamon 
which  Chatham  and  Pericles  in  manhood 
had  not.    Tlu'  <m;dl  <!<  s{K)t  a?k3  so  little 
that  all  iiaturu  a:ul  i  t.i^on  are  on  his  side. 
His  ignorance  is  more  charming  than  all 
knowl.<lp\  arnl  hi.-  little  sins  inort-  l'^- 
witching  than  any  virtue.   .\U  day,  between 
his  tbrM  or  foar  sleeps,  he  coos  like  a 
pigeon-house,  sputters  and  spurns.  au4  put.i 
on  his  faces  of  importanee;  antl  when  ho 
fastf*,  the  little  Pharisee  fails  not  to  sound 
his  trtimpet  before  him.   Out  of  blocks, 
thread-8p4x>ls,    pnrl?;.    unl    rlu-jiicrs,  he 
will  build  his  pyramid  with  the  gravity  of 
Palladio.    With  an  aconstic  appanitus  of 
whistle  and  rattle  he  explores  the  laws  of 
sound.  But  chiefly,  like  his  senior  countrv- 
men,  the  young  American  studies  new  and 
speedier  modes  of  transportation.  Mis- 
trttsting  the  cunning  of  his  small  ^^s,  lie 
wishes  to  ride  on  the  necks  and  shoulders 
of  all  ilei<h.    The  small  enchanter  nothing 
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MB  witlurtaiid,-4io  aeniorflgr  of  sge^  no 

gravity  of  charactor ;  uncles,  annte,  cousins, 
grandsires,  grandamee, — ^all  fall  aa  easy 
prey :  hu  conforms  to  nobod}',  all  oonfomi 
to  aim;  all  caper  and  make  moutha,  aial 
babble  and  chirrup  to  him.  On  the 
ftrongest  shoulders  he  rides,  and  pulls  tha 
hair  of  laudled  heads. 

Does  the  con^*<^"r<ltion  of  f^unflny  confess 
the  desecration  of  the  entire  week  ?  J>oes 
the  consecration  of  the  Ghnrdi  odllfeiHl  the 
jBO&nation  «tf  tilt  lioufie?  Let  us  read  the 
incantatiou  biu  kw.ini.  Let  the  man  stand 
on  his  foet.  Let  reli^non  cease  to  be  oc- 
MgionaL  And  the  p^see  of  thought  Uut 
^  to  the  bonltTS  of  tli«'  unirt-rs*',  U  t  tlu-m 
jttrveed  from  tho  boaom  of  the  Household. 

I  warn  }uu  that,  no  dn^am  of  the  future 
18  80  fair  as  tho  scenes  and  skies,  weaving 
thrir  unheeded  cnchantim  nt  about  yuu  to- 
day, shall  appear  when  you  shall  look  back 
vpon  tfaein. 

In  the  new  rat-hole  revelation,  received 
by  people  fumbling  about  tables,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  wha^ver  spirit  is  called  up 
0wedeoborg  alwayi  uunren.  All  the  milk 
comes  from  that  cow. 

Minds  are  of  two  kinds — oviparous  and 
viviparous. 

Ill  fi  remarkably  brilliant  lecture 
on  tho  French,  wiiuse  character  lie 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  in 
Paris,  during  the  events  of  1 848,  it 
was  -wondeml  to  observe  how  com* 
pletely  Emerson  fell  into  tho  crisp, 
clear,  IncisiTe  stylo  of  the  best 
French  ^Titers  on  this  i^nrflctilar 
occasion.  There  was  in  this  Irctur© 
a  shiirp  contrast  drawn  between  tho 
French  and  tliu  English, — ^the  for- 
mer ho  held  to  be  more  generallj 
agreeable  because  their  life  could  be 
drawn  into  something  like  harmony 
with  aims  not  too  bi^'b  ;  tbuy  bud 
not  the  banntini:,  bandying  interior 
ideal  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  with  its 
attendant  diseases.  This  at  least  is 
the  impression  left  npon  my  mind 
by  the  leotnre.  Initoccnxred  some 
characteristic  stories  and  epigram< 
matic  felicitifis. 

An  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  fought 
a  duel  in  th<'  (l;Trk.  The  En^'lisliman  not 
wiahiug  to  harm  Iub  antagouust  crept 
around  until  ho  found  the  fireplace;  ne 
flrad  his  pistol  up  lh*  .liinmey  and— 
brought  down  the  Frenchman.  .  . 
The  Frenchman  invented  tho  di(^ey:  the 
Englishnftti  added  die  sfaizt.  •  •  .  The 


f^eh  would  have  thing!  theeteiflel ;  CM 

will  hnvf  things  real.  .  .  .  The  strenfi^h 
of  the  camel  is  said  to  r^ide  in  its  maznr 
stomedis.  In  our  Wbrld<Beliein<^  eaob 
nation  '\h  a  stomach,  and  each  holds  an 
additional  strfnpth  for  man.  A  human 
bocit  ty  were  impoahible  without  the  French 
element,  and  it  is  not  without  a  pozpote 
that  Nature  seems,  wheverer  one  goea^ 
insist  on  Frenclimen. 

Emerson  has  always  been  too 
steadfast  and  loyal  to  bis  own  task 
to  devote  himselT  to  an^  particular 
reform  or  'oaase,'  altiiongb  to  bun, 
^th  Wendell  Phillips,  it  is  to  » 
great  extent  to  be  ascribed  that  all 
educated  men  in  the  United  States 
gave  their  adhesion  to  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  which  originated 
with  earnest  but  ignorant  men.  To 
the  machinery  of  that  movement  in 
its  earlier  days  the  philosopheroonld 
and  did  give  freely  of  his  money  bat 
not  of  Ills  time.  He  had  a  great  re* 
spect,  almost  a  reverence,  for  Theo- 
dore Parker,  who,  witli  all  tlie  tastes 
of  a  scholar,  tlirewbis  heart  so  fully 
into  the  costly  task  of  lilKii-ating' 
the  slave  which  New  Enghuid  was 
relndantly  recognising  as  her  own. 
None  of  the  vast  throng  that  at- 
tended the  obseqtiies  of  that  repre- 
sentative New  England  ])reacher 
can  ever  for^^et  the  thrilHiijx  strain 
in  which  Kuiersuu  spoke  extem- 
poraneously of  him.  Standing  in 
the  hall  where  Parker  had  so  loiig' 
uttered  his  disoonrses,  he  said : 

'Tis  plain  to  m<<  that  he  has  achieved  an 
historic  immortality  here ;  that  he  hae  ■» 
wovi-n  liinis'  lf  in  tho^o  few  jmrs  into  tho 
history  of  Uoston,  that  he  can  never  bo  le& 
out  of  your  annals.  It  will  not  be  in  Uie 
acta  of  City  Councils ;  nor  of  obsequiaiia 
Mayors;  nor  in  tho  Stat*^  House.  thA  pro- 
clxunations  of  Governors  with  their  Imiliog 
-virtue — ^failing  them  at  critical  momente,^ 
that  the  coming  pr^nr  rat  it.n'.  «  ^luily  wbat 
really  Iwfell;  but  in  the  plain  lessons  of 
Theodore  Parkw  in  thia  Mnsic  Hall,  in 
Faoeuil  Hall, or  in  L^palative  Committee* 
rooms.  th<  tnio  tamper  and  authentic  re- 
cord of  the«ie  days  will  ba  road.  The  ocxt 
geneiutiiMi  will  care  litUe  for  Uie  dianeea 
of  rlrftion  that  t^ovem  govenivirs  now  :  it 
will  care  little  for  fine  gentlemen  who  be- 
haved shabbily,  but  it  will  read  very  in- 
telligently in  fail  xoogh  ito^r*  fintifled  iricli 
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txaot  anecdotes,  precise  with  names  and 
dates,  what  part  w:is  taken  by  each  aetor; 
who  tliruw  himsolf  into  the  cause  of 
Humanity  and  who  came  to  the  rescue  of 
ciTiliMtiim  tt  a  lund  piiieh,  and  who  blocked 
itfl  course.  .  .  .  Ah,my  bravo  bruthAl  it 
seems  as  if,  in  n  frivolous  nge,  onr  loss  wore 
immense,  and  your  piace  cannot  be  sujpplied. 
Bnt  you  will  afaready  be  consoled  m  the 
transfer  of  your  genius,  knowing  well  that 
the  nature  of  the  world  will  affirm  to  all 
men,  in  all  times  that  whidi  fiir  twenty-five 
jcars  yon  valiantly  spoke ;  that  the  vinds 
of  Italy  murmur  si  mo  truth  over  your 
grave^  tho  wind^  of  America  over  these  be- 
TCvred  streets ;  tiiat  the  sea  whieh  bore 
your  mourn ors  homo  affirms  it,  the  stars  in 
their  courses,  the  inspirations  of  youth  ; 
whilst  the  poliahed  ana  pleasant  traitors  to 
httmaa  rights^  with  perverted  learning  and 
disgracwl  graves,  rot  and  arc  forgotten 
with  their  double  tongue  saying  all  that  is 
tosdtd  Ibr  tiiecOTTnption  (tf  man. 

When  Theodore  Parker  died  there 
sprang  np  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  so  long  and  nobly  laboured 
something  that  seemed  a  legitimate 
sluaf  from  his  sowing, — a  pulpit  to 
wliich  werj  man  witii  ability  and 
&  OOiiTiotum  was  welcomed,  what- 
eyer  his  creed.    To  this  pulpit  the 
puritan  faith  that  nothing  is  secnlar 
in  any  sense  that  defines  it  from  what 
is  sacred,  had  survived  in  an  ethical 
treatment  of  all  living  themes  and 
inierasta;  and  00  fema,  Sunday  to 
Sunday  Emerson,   PhiUipo,  and 
others,  taught   and  applied  the 
lessons  of  religion  and  philosophy. 
Thin  is,  I  beUeve,  still  the  habit  with 
the  *Parkerite  Fraternity '  of  Boston, 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  reprc- 
MntatiYe  Church  of  Hew  England. 
Emerson  often  {Hreaohed  there,  and 
wiih  a  warmth  which  had  hardly 
been  before  associated  with  hun.  I 
slintilfl  say  that  the  most  impressive 
utterance  that  I  ever  heard  from 
him  was  a  discourse  delivered  in 
that  music  hall  about  blx  yeai^s  ago. 
There  was  not  one  bat  maiw  themes 
asid  texts,  bat  all  rehtted.  He  began 
by  calling  attention  to  t  he  tendency 
to   simplification.     The  inventor 
knows  that  w  inachine  is  new  and 
improvable  wiien  it   has  a  great 
many  parts.    The  chemists  already 


find  the  infinite  variety  of  things 
contained  in  sixty-six  elements,  and 
physicists  pronme  that  this  number 
shall  be  reduced  to  twenty,  ten,  five, 
laraday  declares  his  belief  that  all 
things  will  in  the  end  be  reduced  io 
one  element  with  two  pohuities. 
Religious  j)rogress  lias  similarly 
been  in  the  direction  of  simpli- 
fication. ^  Every  great  religion  has 
in  its  nltunate  development  told  its 
whole  secret,  concentrated  its  force, 
in  some  simple  mft^wm  011^ 

yonth  we  talk  of  the  various  vii-tuea, 
the  many  dangers  and  trials  of  life; 
as  we  get  older  we  find  ourselves 
returning  to  the  proverbs  of  the 
nursery.    In  reli^on  one  old  1m  ok 
SOTves  many  lanas,  ages,  and  vai  i- 
eties  of  character;  nay,  one  or  two 
golden  rules  out  of  the  book  ate 
enough.    The  many  teachers  and 
scriptures  are  at  last  but  various 
routes  by  whicli  wf  always  come  to 
the  simple  law  oi  obedience  to  the 
light  in  the  sooL    *  Seek  nothing 
outside  of  thyself,'  says  one,  *  Believe 
nothing  against  thy  own  spirit,' 
echoes  another,  part  of  the  world. 
Jesus  said,  *  Bo  lowly  ;  hunger  and 
thirst  after  justice ;  of  your  own 
minds  judge  wliat  is  right.'  Swe- 
denborg  teaches  that  Heaven  and 
Hell  are  the  lores  of  the  soul. 
George  Fox  removes  the  bnshel 
from  the  liffht  within.    The  sab- 
FtHnr{>  of  all  morals  is  that  a  man 
shouid  adhere  to  the  jmfli  \vliTch  the 
inner  lierht  has  marked  before  him. 
The  great  waste  in  the  world  comes 
of  the  nusapplioation  of  energy. 
The  great  tragedies  of  the  sonl  are 
strung  on  those  threads  not  span 
out  of  our  own  hearts.    One  records 
of  Michael  Angelo  that  he  found 
him  workint^  on  his  statue  witli  a 
lamp  stuck  iii  iiis  cap,  and  it  might 
almost  symbolise  the  hoher  light  of 
pataent  dsrotaon  to  bis  art.  No 
matter  what  yonr^jt&k  is,  let  it  be 
yoors ;  no  matter  if  you  are  tinker 
or  preacher,  blacksmith  or  Presi- 
dent, let  what  you  are  doing  bo 
organic,  let  it  be  in  your  bones,  and 
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yrrn  npni  the  door  by  w  hich  the  exaltod,  nnd  shown  in  their  eternal 

alllnencc  of  IfofiTeTi  find  Earth  shall  and  nooessary  ri  Jii'-oTis.  Finally, 

strenm  into  you.    You  slmll  have  Humility  was,  tho -{  M-aker  declared, 

the  hiddon  joy:  and  sli.all  carry  the  one  cleraent  to  which  all  virtuc> 

fluccess  wntli  you.    Look  to  yoursolt'  aru  rt  diicibie.     *Tt  was  rovcaitd 

Tather  than  to  materials :  nothing  ia  unto  me,'  said  the  old  Quaker,  *  that 

nnmanageable  to  a  good  lia&d;  no  wbai  cH^er  men  trample  on  mnit 

place  slippeiy  to  a  ^ood  lbo4 ;  all  bo  Uiy  food/   It  is  tliie  qnrit  thit 

4^gd  aa*6  elear  to  a  giwd  head,  aooepis  our  tnuBii  and  is  tlms  lk 

^Phe  an  of  Dogmatism,  of  crecda  creator  of  diaraeler  aad  the  gsak 

and  cateahiums,  is  that  they  destroy  to  power.  In  closing  this  disconfiB 

mental  character.   The  youth  sa^  the  fipaakerread  at  length  the  story 

ishafc  he  belieTee  tthen  he  is  only  of  the  proposed  humiliation,  and 

browbeaten;  he  says  he  thinks  so  the  victor}- throupfh  humility,  of  fa 

nTid  so,  when  that  bo  and  ho  are  the  Christoplif  ro,  in  ^liuizonvs  Pirmt^m 

denial  of  any  right  to  think.    Sim-  1  regret  that  I  cannot  give 

plicity  and  grandeur  are  thus  lost;  a  report  verbatim  of  thi^  extraordi- 

and  with  them  the  sentiment  of  nary  discourse,  which  protlueed  aii 

obligation  to  a  principle  of  life  and  effect,  on  those  who  heard  it,  bepnd 

honour.  In  tl»e  legends  of  the  liound  any  that  1  have  ever  vviiiici>M.^. 

Table  it  is  told,  that  a' witeh  wish,  many  heingznOTed  at  times  to  tean. 

ing  to  make  her  child  snpramsly  I  went  with  pencil  and  paper,  a* 

wise,  prepared  certain  hsrha  and  tending  to  take- down  as  mnchsil 

pat  them  in  a  pot  to  heal,  intending  could,  bat  at  the  endof  thehotir  oc^t- 

to  bathe  the  child's  eyes  with  the  pied  by  it^  the  paper  remained  biisk, 

decoction.    She  set  a  shepherd  boy  and  the  pentil  had  been  forgotla. 

to  stir  the  pot  whilst  she  went  I  can  therefore  only  produce  ^  te* 

away.   Whilst  he  stirred  it  a  m  ven  cord  of  my  impressions  of  it,  as  tky 

droi^ped  a  tvnr:  into  tin*  pot,  which  were  WTitton  down  the  same  dnr. 

f^pattered  three  droi>H  of  the  liquid  My  conviction  is,  that  hxir 

into  tlif  sheplierd's  eyes.    Imme-  one   of  Emei-son  s   rehgious  uis- 

diately  ail  the  future  became  as  if  courses,  as  delivered  by  himseil', 

passing  befoi*e  his  eyes;  and  seeing  would  be  more  helpful  to  ajouLg 

that  when  the  witch  returned  she  minister  than  a  theolo^cal  courae  , 

'•meiitt  to  kill  him,  he  left  the  pot  in  any  nniTenily.   NoSiine  caa  ba 

and  fled  to  the  woods.    Now  if  more  rererently  thonghtnil 

three  drops  of  that  alUrevealing  grandly  sunple  uia&  his' maimer  sal 

decoction  should  suddenly  get  into  tone.   He  quotes  fi«qnently  fion 

the  eyes  of  every  liuman  being  some  Oriental  Scripture,  or  gwat 

crowding  along  Broadway  some  poet,  and  it  is  always  done  with  tJie  J 

day,  how  many  of  them  would  still  solemnity  of  an  old  Puritan  taking 

go  on  with  the  affair  they  are  pur-  his  text.     T   remember  well  t'f^'  1 

suing  on  the  street  r  Probably  tliey  lowering  of  his  voice,  a<  n!!e  mi^'iit  * 

would  nearly  all  come  to  a  dead  speak  on  his  knees,  as  he  imi^ 

stand !     But  there  would,  let  us  the  sublime  panulojces  of  DMites 

hope,  be  here  and  there  a  haj»j>y  Apostrophe  to  the  Virgin 

child  of  the  Most  High,  who  had  *  O  Viririn  Mothfr,  {i!iii!:lu«*r  o/diy  3Wi 

taken  hold  of  her  or  his  life's  thread  C'rettitxi  boiugs  all  ia  lowliness 

by  sacred   appointment.     Theae  Boipaseing,  as  in  height  tlum  iit 

wonld  move  on  without  even  a  Abore  them  alL* 

panse:  the  unveiled  fhture  woald  ^  It  is  impossible  toestuos^ 

show  the  futility  of  many  schemes,  influanoe   Emerson  has  htd 

the  idleness  of  many  laliours;  but  ohastemng  tiie  style  of  writing  fto^ 

every  genuine  aim  would  only  be  speaking  in  America.    Wer»  1^ 
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Websters  and  Clays  to  return  they 
would,  I  believe,  find  a  genera- 
tion yttwning  imder  tiuir  finest 
tiietorio.  The  fipread-cogle^s  wmgs 
am  visibly  drooping  on  tine  itvcnp 
and  in  (yonjrrcss,  and  a  rM^npr 
voice  proceeds  from  the  pulpit. 
Tlu'  conditions  under  win cli  tliis 
change  has  been  wrooghL  iiave 
het/tk  ftindihiwl  l)T  tho  dSffMon  *of 
education  throogh  the  froMwhooI 
^yt/temSf  hat  iha  most  potent  eeeoit- 
dary  causo  has  been  this  Sower, 
xvlm,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
generation  now  closincr,  went  forth 
and  scattered  through  the  land 
pearl  seed  where  rhetorical  glass 
'beads  had  fastherto  been  adnured. 
And  in  all  this  time,  so  heakhy  and 
impersonal  had  been  his  infineiice, 
Knierson  has  never  had  an  eminent 
imitator.  His  nictlioil  has  from 
the  fir5?t  been  affirmative ;  and  lio 
has  thuH  revolutionised  the  old 
liabito  of  ihonght  by  building,  with- 
out tiie  somid  of  a  hammer,  the 
nobler  temple.  An  eminent  Com* 
tist  has  lately  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Europe  is  far  more  than  Ame- 
rica emaneijmted  from  the  creeds 
and  forms  of  the  past :  but  where 
•tlie  leading  minds  are  devoting 
.themselTes  to  the  creation  of  ^^ihe 
nefw  instead  of  the  desfarnotkm  of 
the  old,  their  kingdom  comes  with- 
"OUt  observation.  I  cannot  a^cc 
with  the  critic  to  whom  1  liave  re- 
ferred, but  find  that  much  in  still 
treated  as  rehgiouh  radicalism  in 

Bnrope,  which  in  America  has  ai- 
.  ready  become  oonservatism. 

In  one  of  his  eariier  works  Emer- 

Kon  speaks  of  people  going  to 
Europe  to  become  Anioriean.  Per- 
haps he  spoke  from  experience  in 
this.  He  has  three  times,  I  believe, 
travelled  in  Europe,  and  since  his 
last  retnm  his  fiuth  in  American 
tendencies  has  almost  amounted  to 
an  entli  usiasm.  In  his  early  lectures 
and  a^ldresses  he  speaks  of  the 
Kociety  around  liim  as  hopeless ; 
the  only  things  worth  praising  were 
the  communities  of  the  Jb  ourierites, 


the  St.  Simon ians,  the  Peace  Sc 
cieties,  iind  tlie  hke,  ^vhiuh  were 
springing  up  o>'crywhers.  He  made 
addxesM  fibvoaxabla  to  negro-eman* 
oifisitifm,  to  the  enfinmoliisement  of 
women,  against  war,  and  evidently 
regarded  these  as  tho  uueombined 
elements  of  a  new  state  which  was 
to  supersede  American  pohtios, 
whicb  wem  hsfeditary,  imported, 
tenaient.  One  of  tho  finest  of  his 
productions  is  one  on  war,  whidii 
was  published  as  one  of  Miss  Pea- 
bod}''^  eollection  o^Ji^dhetic  Papen*, 
of  which  it  may  be  well  to  give 
some  account  here.  Jle  sees  that 
was  hafi  been  historieally  ei^iiential. 
*  The  nuoroscope  reveals  miniature 
butchery  in  atomies  and  infinitely 
Jnali  biters,  that  ewim  and  figjht  in 
an  illuminated  dntp  of  water;  and 
the  little  o-lolx.  is  hut  a  too  faithful 
miniature  of  the  large.'  This  strife 
m  the  little  and  large  worldii  comesof 
the  Knsat  and  beneficent  principle— 
self Jielp.  In  early  days  war  for- 
waarded  the  oultoie  of  num,  us  for  ex- 
ample, the  conquest  of  tHe  East  by 
Alexander.  It  also  educates  the 
senses,  calls  into  action  the  will,  and 
perfects  the  physical  constitution. 
The  sympathy  with  war  is,  how- 
xev«rve' javenile  and  temporary  state. 
Trade,  Art,  LeanuAg,  Beligion, 
have  shown  War  to  be  fratricide. 
War  and  Pence  have  now  been  re- 
solved into  a  mercury  of  the  state 
of  eiviliKation.  A  nan  on  s  o  deve- 
loped as  to  be  without  aruiaments 

were  a  nation  that  none  would 
attack.  Withregard  to  the  extreme 
eases  urged  agaanst  the  individual 

non-resistant,  he  says,  *  A  wise  man 
will  never  impawn  his  future  being 
and  action,  and  decide  beforehand 
what  he  shall  do  in  a  giveu  extreme 
event.  Nature  and  God  will  in- 
struct him  in  that  hour.*  The  fiust 
that  a  baud  of  people  have  made 
universal  peace  an, aim  worthy  of 
concert  and  praver  is  the  sijrnal 
fact.  A  thought  raised  the  mighty 
war- establishments  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  globe,  and  a  higher 
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thoTight  shall  melt  tlicm  away.  It 
is  to  be  done  by  a  heroism  greater 
than  the  heroisms  of  war;  by 'men 
who  have,    by   their  intellectnal 
insight,  or  else  by  their  moral  eie- 
ration,  attained  8uch  a  perception 
of  iheix'  own  intrmsio  wortiEiy  thftt 
iliey  do  not  think  property  or  their 
own  body  a  mfficient  good  to  be 
aared  by  snoh  a  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple as  treating  a  man  like  a  sheep/ 
I  quote  the  ooncluding  paragraphs 
of  this  lecture: 

■  If  the  muTorsal  cry  for  refonn  of  so 
Aiany  invoU-rate  abuses,  witli  wbioli  socit  ty 
r'\vi<r^. — if  the  d»^irc  of  j\  lai^je  class  of 
^  oiuig  iiii  u  for  a  faith  and  hope,  iaU'lloctual 
and  rdigiuus,  sttch  ant  tluy  haye  not  jet 
found,  bo  an  omen  to  be  tru8te<l;  if  tho 
disposition  to  rely  niorc,  in  stu'h-  and  in 
action,  on  the  unexplored  riches  of  the 
human  eonstitotion,— if  Um  ftMieh  of  the 
soblane  Laws  of  morala  and  the  sources  of 
hope  and  trust  in  man,  and  not  in  books, — 
in  thf  prosent  and  n'>t  in  the  past, — pro- 
ceed ;  if  the  ri.^in^  j^'onoration  can  be 
pvoToked  to  think  it  unworthy  to  noetic 
into  cveiy  abomination  of  the  past,  and 
ahall  feel  the  generous  dArinp:^  of  aus-terity 
and  virtue  ;«theo  war  has  a  short  day,  and 
human  Uood  will  cease  to  flow. 

It  b  of  little  cousequenoe  in  what  man- 
ner, through  what  ot^ans.  this  purpo«;p  of 
merc^  and  holiness  is  affected.  The  pro- 
position of  the  Congress  of  Katioofl  is  un- 
doubtedly that  at  which  the  present  jfkbric 
of  our  soi  !  *  v  '.nd  the  pres«'nt  course  of 
events  do  {loiut.  But  the  mind,  once  pre- 
pared for  the  reign  of  principles,  will  easily 
find  modee  of  ezpiessiDg  its  wQL  There  is 
the  highest  fitness  in  the  place  and  time  in 
whicli  tliis  enterpri^f  I  t  cnn.  Not  in  an 
obscure  comer,  not  ia  ;i  ft  udal  Europe,  not 
in  an  antiquated  appnuuge  where  no  on- 
ward  step  can  be  taken  without  rebellion, 
is  tflie  s.'kI  of  Ix  jn  volcnce  laiil  in  the  fur- 
row, with  tears  of  hope  ;  but  in  this  broad 
America  of  6od  and  mun,  where  the  forest 
IB  only  now  fiilllng,  or  yet  to  &D,  and  the 
green  earth  open  to  the  immdntion  of 
rmigrant  -men  fri*ni  all  qnart(  r.><  of  op- 
pi'eiMiiOU  uud  guilt  i  hex'e,  where  nut  a 
fiunily,  not  a  &w  men,  but  mankind,  shall 
say  Tvhat  shall  be  ;  hero  we  ask^  ahall  it  be 
War,  or  shall  it  be  Peace  ? 

With  all  the  laith  in  America 
uttered  in  these  ivoids,  there  ia  an 
undertone  of  distrust  in  poUtioal 

and  official  America,  But  from  it 
there  is  traceable  a  gro^inng  ten« 


deiu'v  t'1  identify  T'topia  vr'th.  f1>e 
complete  development  of  Anientiiii 
institutions,  and  a  willingness  to 
work  throucli  them.     In  this,  he 
docs  but  represent  the  experience  of 
all  the  idealistic  movements  in  that 
coimtr)' ;  they  sprang  up  by  him* 
dredSy  butthe  social  atmoflphsre  vb* 
ftised  their  iaolatuni,  and  my  hne 
cverywheve  been  difiused  into  and 
become  the  leaven  of  the  genenl 
Bociei^ ;  so  that  in  Amexica,  witfi  a 
very  few  unthrifty  exceptions,  As 
only  separate  commnnitios  exi?tipc' 
are  those  of  ipnomnt  fanatic?!,  tar 
nearer  to  <jrross  and  despotic  >'X:ial 
forms  til  an  tho  general  body  of  si^ 
ciet^'.  In  the  anti-slaveiy  agitation, 
Kniersou  c^jpcciali^  saw  the  advance 
of  a  transcendent  idea  in  the  poblic 
xnind«  Aa  year  aAer  year  Hie  aina> 
bers  of  the  votes  cast  for  candtdsta 
nominated  in  tho  interoat  of  eswifr 
cipation  increased,  ho  seemed  ta 
have  the  sense  of  the  Indian,  and  to 
hear  in  these  softly  falling  ballots 
the  tread  of  distant  triumphant 
armies.     HI'^  lectures  dealt  more 
and  more  witli  the  condition  of  the 
nation,  and  finally,  when  the  late 
civil  war  broke  out,  no  one  .shared 
more  prr)ronndly  the  hope  of  a  in- 
novated and  nobler  Ajiicrica,  which 
was  the  pillar  of  fire  that  led  ilie 
bestof  has  comilry  men  throngh  tisMB 
desolate  four  years  of  wanderttig 
flmd  war.    Of  snidt  nattonsl  n- 
portancc  wa,s  his  advice  now  con- 
sidered, tJ  rat  he  was  invited  hf » 
number  of  politioians  and  statesmen 
to  give  a  lecture,  in  the  sprinir  of 
1862,  in  WnshinfTton.    And  moBj 
thonprht  tliat  Kmerson  lecturing  at 
Washington  and  con.suited  by  Pre- 
sident Luicoln  in  those  days,  was  a 
higher  sign  than  tho  banner  of  start 
and  btnpes.    It  meant  infallibly  a 
new  order  in  America,  and  <bb 
already  outgronvlng  all  propheci0i> 
I  find  mnch  difficiutv  in  giving  My 
adeqnato  report  of  this  lectwei 
•which  "was  delivered  htScne  a  large 
audience  and  in  the  presence  of  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  and  his  (Mbk^ 
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whoiUi  however,  lie  <lid  not  fail  to 
censure  fur  tiio   hu^tation — espe- 
cially in  dealing  with  slaverj' — wli  i  cli 
they  had  jiot  yet  thrown  oil*.  So 
Gumplutely  did  Emersou  utilise  this 
angular  oppoxtonity,  so  heavily  did 
he  load  every  senteoice  with  mean* 
ing,  that  to  report  partially,  as  I 
mast,  seems  like  mutilating  a  living 
Harm.    In  this  lecturei,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  ^American  Civihsa- 
tinn,'  Emerson  bcgnii  by  tracini^  the 
progress  of  man  from  his  rudu  con- 
dition ;  the  wi^am  transformed  to 
a  stone  house  ;  the  Bavagu  trail 
i?rad('d  autl  bi'idged  into  a  road, 
uniting  clans  mtu  a  society ;  the 
hunter  become  agriculturist.  Ho 
notes  the  chief  tnetoes  of  the  present 
civihty-  of  the  world — ^'the  post- 
office,  with  its  educating  energy^ 
augmented    by    cheapness,  and 
guarded  by  a  certain  religious  senti* 
meat  in  mankind^  shows  the  power 
of  a  wafer  or  a  drop  of  wax  or  gluten 
to  guard  a  h'ttcf,  as  it  flics  over  sea, 
oyer  land,  and  comes  to  its  address 
as  ii'  a  battalion  of  artillery  brought 
it ' — multitudes  obeying  law  in  op- 
position to  their  stronrrest  passions 
— the  higlicr  influence  of  woman — 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  so  that 
tbe  coarsest  newspaper  has  scraps  of 
Boianoe  and  poetiy,  which  makes  us 
hesitate  to  tear  one  before  looking 
it  throagh*-the  ship  '  an  abridg- 
msnt  and  compound  of  a  nation's 
arts  — .  the  skill  that  pervades  com- 
plex details ;  the  man  that  maintains 
himself;  the  chimney  taught  to  ])uni 
its  own  smoke  :  the  lo'-m  made  to 
produce  all  that  is  consumed  on  it; 
ilic  very  prison  comijcHed  to  liiaui- 
tsin  itself  and  yield  <i  i  evenue,  and 
hotter  than  that,  made  a  reform 
tthool  and  a  manu^tory  of  honest 
Ml  out  of  rogues.   AH  these  are 
•^amplea  of  that  tendency  tocombine 
antagonisms  and  utilise  eyil,  which 
is  the  index  of  high  civilisation.' 
He  traced  the  influence  of  climate, 
of  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  other 
circamstances  on  civilisation,  but 
&a&d  that  everywhere  it  is  depen- 


dent on  a  true,  and  not  merely  so- 
called  morality.    He  said : 

Ci  vi  1 1  s;itioii  depends  on  morality.  Ereiy» 
thing  good  in  man  leans  on  what  is  higher. 
This  rule  holds  in  small  as  'well  as  great. 
Thus,  all  our  strength  and  auccess  in  the 
work  of  our  hands  depend  on  our  Ixffirowing 
the  aif!  of  the  f*l'  mrnr>.  You  havo  seen  a 
carpenter  on  a  lail(l<>r  with  a  broad  nxo 
chopping  upwHrd  ckips  aud  blivers  from  a 
beam,  flow  awkward ;  at  what  diaadvan.- 
tago  ho  works.  But  see  him  on  the  ground, 
dressing  his  timber  under  him.  Now,  not 
liis  feeble  muscles,  but  the  force  of  gravity 
l^riags  down  the  axe;  tliat  is  to  say,  the 

{)lanet  itself  splits  his  stick.  The  farmer 
lad  much  ill-temper,  laziue.«««,  an>l  shirking 
to  endure  from  hta  hand-sawyers,  imtil  one 
day  he  bethought  him  to  put  his  saw-mill 
on  the  edge  of  a  waterfall;  and  the  riveaf 
liCTtT  tires  of  turiiiug  h]>  whf.  l;  the  river 
is  L'Ood-nuLured  and  iKw  r  hints  an  objec- 
tion. .  .  I  aduiirc  still  more  the  skill 
which,  on  the  sea-shore,  makes  the  tides 
drive  the  wheels  and  grind  the  com,  and 
wliich  thu.s  r'n[xa;rps  the  a'«'>istanoc  of  the 
moon  liki'  a  hireii  hand,  to  grind,  aud  wind, 
and  pump,  and  saw,  and  split  stone,  and 
xoll  iron.  Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a 
man,  in  every  in.'itance  of  his  lalionr,  to 
hitch  his  waggon  tu  a  star,  aud  see  liis  chore 
done  by  the  gods  themselves.  .  .  We 
cannot  bring  the  heavenly  powers  to  us, 
but,  if  we  will  only  choose  our  jobs  in  di- 
rections in  which  they  travel,  they  will 
undertake  them  with  the  greatest  plciisure. 
It  is  a  peremptoiy  rule  with  them  that  they 
never  go  ovi  of  t/i  ir  nmil.  "\V(>  an^  dapper 
little  bn'^V-x^dif ^,  and  run  tliis  way  and 
that  way  superserviceably ;  luu  they  swerve 
never  fiom  their  foreordained  paths,  neither 
the  sun,  nor  the  moon,  nor  &  bubble  of  air, 
nor  a  mot*-  of  .    .    And  our 

handiworks  i>orrow  the  dementi^,  m  all  our 
social  and  political  action  leanson  principles. 
To  accomplish  anything  excellent  the  will 
innst  work  for  eatli'.He  and  universal  t  nds. 
A  puny  creature  wiUled  in  on  every  side,  as 
Donne  wrote — 

*  uuleiiH  aliove  himself  ho  uau 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  f 

But  irfaen  his  will  leans  ona  principle,  when 
ha  is  the  vehicle  of  ideas,  he  borrows  thmr 
omnipotence.  Gibraltar  may  be  strong, 
but  ideas  are  impregnable,  and  bestow  on 
the  hero  their  invincibility.  'It  was  a  great 
instruction,'  said  a  saint  in  CromwelTfl  war, 
*  that  th«?  best  oonrairos  are  but  Loams  of 
the  Almighi  v  '  Hitch  your  waggon  to  a 
star.  .  .  I  u  Uu»  national  crisis,  it  is  not 
argoment  thai  we  want,  bat  that  rare 
c<^rago  which  dares  commit  itself  to  a  prin- 
c^le,  beheving  that  Nature  is  its  ally,  and 
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Hill  create  the  iuMniments  it  requires  and 
inoTP  than  niakn  pufwl  any  pptty  ami  in- 
jurious profit  uhu'U  ii  miiy  dislurb.  Then' 
never  vas  such  %  eombiwition  as  Hm  of 
ours,  and  f'lc  rules  to  rorrt  it  nr*»  not  •'f't 
<Iown  in  uri}  history.  Wc  want  mtn  ot" 
original  p<  rci  ptioa  and  origtoal  action,  who 
can  open  (hoir  oyrs  wid<T  than  to  a  nation- 
nlity — nam'-ly,  tn  rnn?ff!(  ralio-is  of  bfuefit 
to  the  human  race — ciin  act  in  the  interest  of 
cirilisation.  Guvornment  must  not  be  a 
parish  clerk  -  a  justic>  of  the  peace.  It  hus 
of  necessity,  in  any  crisis  of  thu  StaVe,  the 
ftbeolute  powers  of  a  dictator.  The  exit^t  i  ug 
AdmisiHtration  is  entitled  to  tlie  utmoet 
candour.  It  in  to  b"  tlianked  for  its  angelic 
virtue  compared  witli  any  executive  expe- 
riences witri  which  we  hare  lieen  familiar. 
V)\\i  file  times  will  ii''it  all^iw  tis  to  Imhilp'o 
in  compliment.  I  wish  1  saw  in  the  people 
that  inspimtioa  which,  if  Oorernment  will 
not  ob^  the  same,  it  would  leave  the 
Government  lidiiinl,  nnd  ct'  at-/  on  tlie  mo- 
ment the  menus  and  ex»  cufors  it  wanted. 
Better  the  war  should  more  dangerously 
threaten  v^.  sliouM  tlir.  nr.  n  fracture  in 
what  is  still  whole,  and  punish  us  with 
burned  caj  itids  and  elaugrhtered  regiment-?, 
aod  ao  exasperate  the  people  to  enetg]r-~^x<* 
asperate  our  n:itionnlitv.  There  are  srrip- 
tnree  written  invisibly  on  man's  hearts, 
wliose  letters  do  not  come  out  until  they  are 
i  nni^'^d.  They  can  be  read  by  war-fin*s, 
ami  by  eyos  in  the  last  peril.  We  cannot 
but  remember  that  there  have  been  days  iu 
American  historj-  whea,  if  the  Free  States 
b;id  tbnu'  (bt  ir  duty,  slavery  hiul  been 
blocked  by  an  immo^nblo  barrier,  and  our 
recent  ealamfcies  for  ever  precluded.  The 
Froo  5't:if<'^s  yifMt.Hl.  and  ever}"  coiuj-romtse 
was  surrender,  and  invited  new  demand*. 
Hero,  again,  is  a  new  occasion  which  llcaven 
offers  to  sense  and  virtue.  It  looks  as  if 
we  hild  iho  fate  of  tho  fiirr*^  possession  of 
mauiund  in  our  hands,  to  be  saved  by  our 
llnmeas,  or  to  be  losl  br  heeitatioD.  .  . 
The  Maris  wrlcDnu-  to  the  Sfiutlicrn'T :  a 
chivulrous  sport  to  him,  like  huntinj:,  and 
liuits  his  semi-civilised  condition.  Ua  the 
elimbing  scale  of  progress  he  is  just  up  to 
w.ir,  and  has  nrvrr  npprrjri  d  fu  s\-.c]i  advan- 
tage as  in  the  last  twelvemonth.  It  does 
not  sut  na.  We  are  adraneed  some  ages 
on  the  war-state— to  tntdo,  art, and  general 
cultivation.  ITi.'^  labonrrr  works  for  him  at 
home,  su  that  In-  Icsiis  uu  labour  by  the 
war.  All  onr  soldiers  are  laboorers,  80 
that  thf  Siutli.  with  it.s  infi  rior  nximbcrs, 
is  aimost  on  a  looting  in  etteciive  war- popu- 
lation iritb  tha  NovuL  Again,  so  long  as 
we  fi^ht  without  any  affirmative  stej)  taken 
liy  trio  novcmmrnt,  nnv  worfl  -intimnting 
forft  iture  iu  fht-  rel  el  States  of  tlitir  old 
privflcfBS  tinder  tli<-  law,  they  and  we  fight 
OD  tha  same  side— alsveiT.  Agaiii«  if 


we  conquer  the  enemy,  what  then  ?  Wlpr 
shall  still  have  to  keep  him  under,  and  it 
will  cost  as  much  to  k^ep  hiru  dowu,  ajs  it 
did  to  get  him  down.  Tin  n  oomesthe  sum> 
mrr.  and  tli<-  f*  v.  r  will  drive  nnr  foldirry 
home.  Next  winter  we  must  begin  at  tho 
beginning  and  conquer  lum  orer  again. 
Wliat  Uic,  then,  to  take  a  fort,  or  privateer* 
or  p  t  p  i^s^•s«ion  of  an  in!«'t,  or  to  capture 
a  regiment  of  rebels  ?  13ut  one  weapon  we 
hold  which  is  flure:  ODOgress  can,  by  edirt^ 
us  a  part  csf  thn  militaiT  (l<'f«'nc.'  which  it  in 
the  duty  of  Cougreea  to  provid^i  abolish 
slavery  and  paj  for  such  slaTes  as  laa 
ought  to  pay  for.  Tlien  the  slaves  near  our 
armtps  will  r^ontf^  to  u*?:  those  in  th**  in- 
terior wtH  know  iu  a  wet  k  what  their  rightB- 
am,  and  will,  where  opportunity  oflbm,  pr^ 
pare  to  take  them.  Instantly  the  aniii«^ 
that  confront  you  must  run  home  to  protect, 
their  estates,  and  mnst  ataj  there,  and  jour 
enemies  will  disappear.  .  .  .  This  is 
borrowing,  as  I  said,  tho  omnipotence  of  a 

firiuciple.    What  is  so  fouli«h  as  the  terror 
est  tlie  bkcks  should  be  made  funoiia  by 
freedom  am!  Ma;,',  .s  ?    It  i.*;  denying  thi»<« 
that  is  the  outrage,  and  makes  the  danger 
from  the  blacks.    I  hope  it  is  not  a  fatat 
objection  to  tius  poliqpthat  it  is  simple  and 
l>rii<  ficrnt  thoroughly,  which  is  the  attri- 
bute of  a  moral  action.  .  .  It  isthemaxisa  o£ 
natural  philosophers  that  the  Batuzal  forces 
wrar  out  in  tim^  all  obsfacbs,  and  tako 
place ;  and  'tis  the  maxim  of  history  that 
TictoiT  always  ialls  at  last  where  it  ought 
to  fall;  or,  there  is  a  perpettial  nuoeh  or 
pmp;res8  to  ideas.    But.  in  either  case,  no 
link  of  the  chain  can  drop  out.  ^'atura 
works  through  her  appointed  elements,  and 
ideas  niu*t  work  thnjuirh  tlx-  brains  an<t' 
the  arms  of  good  and  brave  men,  or  \hef 
are  no  better  than  dreams. 

There  u  no  doobt  iSbak  tlie  Piwrii 
dent  and  the  statesmen  who  soiw 

rounded  him  on  thai  occasion  were 
deeply  impressed  by  this  lecture^ 
and  Mr.  Emerson  was  takf^i  bv  ^fr. 
Scwai'd  to  sec  the  Pri  si  Irut,  with 
whom  the  matter  was,  i  iiave  hecird, 
more  fall j  disousied.  Mr.  Ldncoln, 
however,  still  doabted  whether 
he  could  rely  upon  the  politioiana 
and  people  of  the  North  to  eland  by 
n  Tiiea.«;ure  which  would  so  «ononsly 
alKcct  tlie  commercial  conditions  of 
the  entire  country,  as  tho  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery,  in  which  Nor- 
thern firms  were  almost  equally  in^ 
terestcd  partners  with  Sonthero 
plantations.  Emerson  maintained 
that  a  right  idea  did  notdisciose  its 
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whole  commandmg  forco  until 
tried.  Soon  after  the  Premdent 
began  to  move  caatioiislj  in  the  di- 
rection indicated,  and  proposed  that 

Congress  should  offer  to  co-operate 
with  any  State  that  ^houM  rntnr 
upon  the  work  of  omaTicijKition,  and 
pay  such  State  a  iaijjo  bum  of 
money,  and  his  proposition  WM  at 
onoe  adopted  by  Congress.  The 
States,  however,  generally  ridiculed' 
the  offer.  A  paragraph  Avhidh  Emer- 
son 'vvroto  eonccriiiii<,^  tliis  proposi- 
tion sliows  liow  tine  nn  iinpressiou 
President  Lincoln  hud  made  u{>on 
him  daring  their  interview .  *  More 
and  better,*  he  wrote,  *  than  the 
President  has  spoken  shall  the  effect 
of  this  message  be;  bat,  we  are 
sure,  TM>t  Tiiore  or  better  tlian  lio 
hoped  ill  Ills  lieart  when,  thoughtful 
of  all  the  cdraplexities  of  his  posi- 
tion, ho  penned  these  cautious 
wrords.'  The  effect  of  that  first 
phkinly  anti-slavery  message  that  an 
American  Congrc>s  l  ad  ever  re- 
ceived, was  indeed  great.  It  proved 
to  be  a  phiin  unanswerable  admoni- 
tion to  the  people,  from  one  in  wlioni 
they  iuul  confidence,  that  slavery 
atoodmtbepatkof  the  natumal  union 
and*  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  it 
made  them  ready  for  the  next  step. 
That  step  soon  followed.  The  Pre- 
sident admonished  the  insnrf^pnt 
States  that  on  the  followinjr  New 
Ycai-'s  Day,  to  wit,  tiiat  of  1H63,  he 
would  proclaim  slavery  for  ever 
aboUabed  in  eTery  State  that  should 
be  finind  in  arms  against  theQaneral 
Government. 

It  was  known  that  the  President 
had  a  way  of  sticking  to  his  word, 
and  this  ])roelamatit)n  of  Septomber 
22,  1862,  was  a  signal  lor  a  general 
esasperaition  of  aU  the  pro-slavery 
elements  of  the  conntryf  &&d  a  gene- 
ral joy  amongst  those  who  ft;lt  that 
the  aMictions  throuLrh  whieh  the 
nation  -was  passiiitr.  c  nild  be  com- 
pensated only  by  the  hbemtion  of  tlio 
nation  from  the  great  wrong  which 
they  knew  would  continue  to  harry 
the  oonnbywhilatit  lasted.  Emerson 


was  called  to  addre«:s  the  peo]>le  of 
Boston  on  this  occasion,  and  none 
who  had  the  happioess  to  hsM*  him. 
then — as  the  writer  of  this  did*- 
can  ever  fofgei  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  celebrated  tlic  act,  and 
how  the  mulfihido  vibrated  under 
his  electric  Avurds : 

W©  have  recovered  outscIvcr  from  our 
fttlae  itomtioii,  and  planted  onr^dvcs  on  a 
lavof  nsbm. 

•  Tf  tliaf  fail, 
The  pillanil  firnianu  nt  is  rottcimoss, 
And  outh's  base  lyiriU  on  stnbble.' 
Til.  novcrnment  ha»  aifsured  itself  of  the 
best  constituency  in  (he  world ;  every  spnrk 
of  iutcUect,  every  virtuous  feeliug,  every 
nligioiia  heart,  cveyjp  man  of  luuiour.  evun; 
poet,  every  philosopher,  the  generosity  «f 
the  cities,  the  health  of  the  coimtry,  th^i 
strong  urmii  of  the  mochanies,  the  endu- 
rance of  thtt  foraera,  the  pa^^iouut.'  oan- 
s<  i(  lu  o  of  women,  the  synipatLy  of  distant 
nations — all  rally  to  ita  suf»tK>rt,  .  « 
Wltbthia  btot  removed  from  its- national 
honour,  this  heavy  load  lifted  off  the  mi- 
tional  heart,  we  shall  not  feur  henceforwnnl 
to  show  our  faces  among  mankind.  .  .  . 
It  waa  well  to  delay  uie  steamers  at  the-, 
wharves  until  thi.s  edict  rould  he  put  ODt 
board.  It  will  be  an  in^^uraocA  to  the  sllip 
as  it  goes  plunging  througn  the  sea  wita 
glad  tidings  to  all  people.  Ilappy  arc  the 
young  who  finl  the  pestilence  cl<  out 
of  the  c:u'fh,  1.  u\  iiiu;opon  to  them  au  liom-st 
career,  i^  ^  py  iLr  old,  who  «<pe  nature 
puritit  d  In'fore  they  depart.  Po  not  let  tho 
dying  die;  hold  them  hack  to  this  world 
until  yon  have  chai;ged  their  car  and  heart 
with  this  message  to  other  spiritual  sods* 
tics,  annoandnj^  the  melioratioa  of  our 
planet 

*  Incertaintiea  now  crown  themselves  as- 
8urt>d, 

And Feaee proclaims  oliresof  endlessage.' 

(Those  who  in  England  shall  n  ad 

the^e  mdiant  expressions"  whicli 
did  most  truly  utter  tht;  hope  and 
joy  of  all  hononnible  and  ciirnost 
Americans — may,  perhaps,  judge 
how  cold  andcrnel  seemed  the  sneers 
which  the  ships  that  bore  the  glad 
tidings  over  the  ocean  brought  back 
in  response  from  so  many  of  that 
'  constituency,*  which  Km  or  son  had 
declai-ed  was  thenceforth  assured  to 
America.) 

When  the  proclamation  of  eman* 
'  cipation  came  on  the  istof  teinaiy 
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1863,  the  popular  joy  rose  to  its 
heighi.  Hen  laughed  and  wept 
along  the  streets.  '  When  the  Lord 
turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion, 

vrc  Tvcre  like  them  tlmt  dronm .  Then 
WJis  our  mouOi  Hllcd  witli  laucrlitor 
and  our  tonguo  witli  singing.'  HelLs 
were  rongi  caniiou  lired,  the  uegroea 
passed  the  night  in  their  ohapela 
and  greeted  ike  day  on  iheir  kiieea, 
and  vast  public  meetings  wore  hAd 
in  the  various  cities  to  welcome  and 
celebrate  the  event.  At  that  held 
in  the  chief  hall  of  Boston  Emerson 
read  a  poem,  wliich  he  called  the 
*  Boston  Hymn,*  of  which  I  give  a 
few  Yerses : 

The  word  of  the  Lord  by  night 
To  the  wvtdiiiig  Pilgritw  etme, 

Ab  thoy  sat  by  tlie  sea-side, 

And  tilled  their  hearts  \rith  flame. 

God  said,  I  HTTi  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  uo  more ; 
Up  to  my  eai*  the  momuig  hrings 

The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  yo  I  mad.'  this  l-all 

A  fidd  of  havoc  and  war, 
mniere  tyxaate  great  and  tjients  small 

Might  haay  the  weak  and  poor  ? 

My  angel,  Tiis  luimc  is  FrcHloni, 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king ; 

fie  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west. 
And  fend  jon  wHh  hie  wing. 

Lo !  I  uncover  the  land 

"Wliich  T  hid  uf  old  thin-  in  the  west, 
As  the  sculptor  uneovt     his  statuo 

When  he  haa  wrought  hia  befL 

•         •         •  • 

Pay  ransom  to  tlu-  owner 
And  fill  thf  I'.-i'z  to  t!;i-  '-^im. 

Wlio  i8  the  owners'  Th-'  siav*  m  owner, 
And  erer  waa.   Pay  him. 

O  North  !  give  him  beauty  for  r&wt. 
And  lioDoiir,  0  f^oiith!  for  his  shame; 

Nevada,  coin  thy  golden  crags 
With  Freedom*8  image  and  name. 

tJp  f  and  tite  doAj  race  | 

That  sat  in  darkness  long, 
Be  swift  their  fe<'t  as  antelopea 
And     iiehcmolh  blrung. 

Ck>md  East,  and  West,  and  North, 
Bj  mces  aa  anow-flakes, 

And  earrj'  my  purpose  forth, 
Which  urithrr  h  ills  nor  shakes. 

My  will  fulfilled  shall  be, 
Pot,  in  daylight  or  in  dark, 

My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 
His  way  home  to  the  mark. 


Emerson's  esteem  for  the  Pre* 
ndent  grow  to  be  homage,  and 
whan  lu*.  Lincoln  mm  assassinated 
be  gare  an  addreaa  oonoenung  him 

■n'>>TPh  more  than  nnj  other  fonched 
the  heart  of  the  eountry.  Xri  o^ber 
Americau  has  won  so  fau-  a  wreatii 
as  that  which  Emerson  laid  on 
tiie  gmvd  of  Liiiooln. 

Turning  mmftam  Emerson's  po- 
litical lectures,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  ho  may  be  induced  to  give  to 
the  public  in  a  volume,  we  find  a  few 
papers  cout-ained  in  the  papfes  of  oue 
or  two  diffei'ent  American  maga- 
zines which  are  of  great  valnc.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
on  *  Domestic  Im^,'  It  opens  with 
ezqfoisite  pictares  of  the  cliild,  niid 
the  boy,  and  the  enchantments 
which  a  few  cheap  thiTifrs  weave 
about  them.  The  man  he  finds 
imprisoned  in  luciuiivt)  laboois. 
For  the  demand  is,  ^five  ug  wtM- 
and  ihe  heme  slLollesM.  BntweaH^ 
is  a  shift.  The  wise  man  angles 
with  himself  only,  and  with  no 
meaner  l)ait.  We  owe  to  man 
man,  and  to  give  money  is  only  a 
come-olf.  Here  is  a  fine  passage, 
which  mnst  be  quoted  as  it  8tan£: 

Lot  us  undoretand  that  a  house  should 
bear  uHtnoss  in  all  its  pconomy  that  hmnsn 
culture  is  the  ond  to  which  it  is  built  sad 
gamiahed.  It  stands  there  under  the  son 
and  moOD  to  ends  amdegoaa  and  not  Iba 
iiobk-  thun  theirs.  It  is  not  for  frjitirlty. 
it  is  not  for  sleep :  but  the  pine  and  the  otk 
shall  gladly  descend  from  the  mountains  to 
uphold  the  roof  t^f  men  as  faithfol  aid 
necessary  as  !  I icin.sflves  ;  to  bo  the  sheltrr 
always  o|>cii  to  die  Good  and  the  True,  a  ball 
whieh  shmes  ^th  sincerity,  browa  erertnu* 
quil,  and  a  d»'tncanoiir  impossible  to  Jiscon* 
crrt :  -R-hoso  iumntes  laimr  what  fltey  M^irt; 
who  do  not  ask  your  house  how  theirt 
•honld  bo  hxfL  They  hnre  arms,  th'^y 
cannot  pnu^e  for  trifles.  'Ihf  dwt  cl  tbd 
house  does  not  creati;  its  order,  but  know- 
ledge, character,  action,  absorb  so  araeh 
life  and  yield  so  much  tnt.  rtaiiiineiit,  that 
the  refeot^ory  has  ceased  to  V  r  < curiously 
studi  ed.  With  a  change  of  aim  has*  foUownl 
a  change  of  the  whole  scale  by  which  aMD 
and  vhinprs  were  -wont  to  be  mcasm^- 
Wealth  and  poverty  aro  seen  for  what  tie/ 
aM.  It  begin  to  be  eean  llaat  the  poor  an 
only  tbflj  who  M  pooc^  and  povtftyooa- 
aiate  in  feding  poor. 
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Here  also  is  a  fine  paaaage  that 
cannot  be  condensed : 

Every  individual  nature  has  its  own 
bean^.    One  is  struck  in  every  oompanyv 
at  ev«Ty  tinvsido,  with  thi-  riches  of  nature 
vhen  he  heais  so  many  new  tones,  all 
muncal ;  sees  in  eaeh  penon  original  man- 
ners, wliich  have  a  proper  and  p.  culiar 
charm,  and  r»a<W  n<  \v  <  xpn^^sions  of  fare. 
He  perceives  tlmi  autuns  h&s  laid  for  <  ach 
the  foundations  of  a  new  building,  if  the 
soul  will  hiiilil  thereon.    There  is  no  face, 
no  form,  which  one  cannot  iu  tkucy  associate 
irith  great  power  of  intelleet,  or  with  gene- 
]!Mity  of  soul.     In  our  expn  :   i    ,  to  be 
sure)  beauty  is  not  a.s  it  ought  to  bo,  the 
dower  of  nmn  and  wom^un  as  invariably  ah 
•enaadon.  Beauty  is,  even  in  tb?  beautiful, 
occasional :  or,  as  one  has  said,  culminating 
and  perfect  only  a  single  moment,  before 
-whien  it  ia  nnripe^  and  after  vhidi  it  is  on 
the  waBO.  "Bajk  beauty  is  nerar  qtStts  Bh§mt 
from  our  eyes.    Evr-n'  fiww,  every  figure, 
suggests  its  own  right  and  sound  estat^^. 
Our  friends  are  not  their  own  bigho.st  form. 
But  let  tho  hearts  thoy  have  aptated  wit- 
ness what  power  has  lurked  in  the  traits  of 
these  structures  of  clay  that  pam  and  re- 
pass us.    The  secret  power  of  form  over 
thti  iiiiaL'ination  and  ufTections  transcends 
all  our  philosophy.     The  first  glance  we 
meet  may  satisfy  us  that  matter  is  the 
veliice  of  hifiher  powers  than  its  own,  and 
that  no  laws  of  line  or  surface  can  over  ac- 
count for  the  inexhaustible  expressiveness 
of  form.   We  see  heads  that  turn  on  the 
pivot  of  tbp  sT'inr,  no  moTC  :  and  vrc  pf»e 
Leads  that  seem  to  turn  on  a  pivot  as  deep 
aa  the  axleof  the  world, so  bww,  and  laxily, 
and  great,  they  move.    Wu  sec  on  tho  hp 
of  our  companion  tlte  presence  or  absence 
of  the  grciit  niasuta  of  thought  and  j»oetry 
to  his  mind.    Wo  read  in  his  brow,  on 
mocflnj^  liim  after  many  yeATs,  that  ho  is 
where  we  le&  him,  or  that  he  has  made 
great  stridea» 

In  the  jear  f  86i  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Qaincy,  the  venemble  ox-Prrsirlcrit 
of  Harvai'd  University,  appeared  for 
the  last  time  at  a  college  anniver- 
sary at  Cambridge,  and  made  an 
addroBS,  a  kind  of  apology  for  old 
age,  which  led  Emerson  to  write  an 
essay.  In  it  he  ennmerates  fi>ur 
benofits  of  old  age.  The  first  is  that 
at  every  stage  we  lose  a  foe. 

The  passions  have  answered  thiir  pur- 
pose :  that  slight,  but  (iread  overweight, 
with  wltich,  in  each  iu^tauce,  Nature  secures 
the  asaeation  of  her  aim,  drops  o£  To 
keep  nan  in  the  planet^  she  impresses  the 


terror  of  death.  /To  perfect  the  eomiuis- 
aaiiat,  she  impLmts  in  eai  h  a  little rapadtf 
to  get  tho  supply,  and  a  little  over-snpp!y 
of  his  wants.  To  insure  the  existence  of 
the  raoe,  ahe  rehiftawee  the  aexnal  instineb 
nt  the  risk  of  disorder,  grief,  and  pain.  To 
secure  strength,  she  pliints  cruel  hunger 
and  thirst,  which  so  easily  overdo  their 
office  and  invito  dis.  .is. .  Hut  these  tempo* 
rary  stays  and  sliift.s  for  the  pp'ttprtion  of 
the  Tonng  animal  are  shed  as  fast  as  thev 
ean  be  Teplaesd  by  nobler  Tsaoaraea.  "Ws 
live  in  youth  amidst  this  rabble  of  passions, 
quite  too  tr^nder,  quite  too  hungry  and  irri- 
table. Laltr  the  interiors  of  mind  and  hoart 
open  and  supply  grander  motives.  Wa 
learn  th»'  fatal  eompf-n^ations  that  wait  on 
orery  act.  Then— one  mischief  at  a  time— 
tlua  riotoua  timoi^eatroying  crow  disappaas. 

A  second  advantage  is  that  ago 
hns  ama^ssed  a  certain  ftmd  of  merit, 
so  that  a  success  more  or  lees  signi- 
fies  nothing. 

When  I  chanml  to  meet  the  po- 1  Words- 
worth, then  sixty-three  ycar&  oid,  he  told 
me  '  that  he  had  just  had  a  fall  and  lost  a 
tooth,  and,  when  his  compani<jM?^  -wcrr  much 
concerned  for  the  mischance,  he  had  replied 
that  he  -was  glad  it  had  not  happened  forty 
years  before.'  Well,  nature  takes  care  that 
we  shall  not  lose  our  or^ns  forty  years  too 
soon.  A  lawyer  argued  a  cause  yesterday 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  was  stmdE 
with  a  cerf  ii::  air  of  levity  and  deHanco 
which  vastly  became  hinu  Thirty  years 
a^o  it  was  a  •erioaa  eonoanito  him  whalher 
hia  plaading  was  good  affeetiva. 

A  third  felicity  of  old  u;re  is  that 
it  has  found  expression,  whilst  youth 
is  yet  tormented  by, a  feeling  of  nn* 
tried  powers  and  nnrealiaed  pic- 
tures of  a  oareer.   Every  faculty 
new  to  each  man  goads  him  and 
drives  him  out  into  doleful  deserts 
nntil  it  find??  proper  vents.    One  by 
one  he  learu.s  to  coin  his  wishes 
into  facts,  and  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years  his  soul  is  appeased  by  seeing 
some  sort  of  correspondence  be- 
tween his  wish  and  his  possession. 
This  malcos  the  vfihio  of  age,  the 
satisfaction  it  slowly  o  fib  is  to  t^vcry 
craving.    He  is  serene  wlio  does 
not    feci    himself    pinched  and 
wronged,  bat  whose  condition,  in 
partiicnlar  and  in  general,  allows 
the  utterance  of  his  mind. 
A  fourth  benefit  is,  that  age  sets 
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its  house  in  order  and  finishes  its 
works— a  supreme  pleasure.  The 
youn*]f  man's  year  is  a  heap  of  be- 
ginnings, and  no  completed  work 
to  sho^v  for  them  at  tiie  end  of  a 
twelvemontii.  The  time  is  not  lost 
Ikowever ;  they  shall  all  be  wanted 
last  ^JBentley  tbonglit  himself 
likely  to  Uve  till  fonrseore, — ^long 
enough  to  read  eretything  that 
was  worth  reading, —  *^Et  tone 
magna  mei  sub  terris  ibit  imago.'* 
Much  wider  is  spread  the  plea- 
sure which  the  old  men  take  in 
oompletincr  their  secular  affairs, 
tlie  inventor  his  inventions,  the 
agriculturist  his  experiments,  and 
all  old  men  iu  hnishing  their  houses, 
rounding  their  estates,  clearing 
their  titles,  reducing  tangled  in- 
terests to  order,  reconciling  onmi* 
ties,  and  leaving  all  in  the  best 
poetttre  for  the  future.  It  most  be 
believed  that  there  is  a  proportion 
between  <Le  designs  of  a  man  and 
the  length  of  his  life  ;  there  is  a 
calendar  of  his  years,  so  of  his 
performances.' 

And  in  thi.s  idea  Emerst)n  finds  a 
suggestion  of  the  iinuiortality  of  the 
soul, — a  theme  of  which  he  is  par- 
ticularly fond,  although  his  belief 
to  some  seems  far  from  clear. 
He  has  indeed  a  fine  sermon  on  im« 
mortality  which  he  sometimes  gives 
in  places  where  his  engagements 
cause  him  to  remain  on  Sunday. 
It  opens  whh  n  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  sepulture  practised 
nnionnf  different  aj^cs  and  races, 
and  the  ideas  of  the  snid  and  its 
future  repi*esented  by  ihem.  He 
finds  intimations  of  immortality  in 
the  universal  desire  ot  mankind  for 
it^  but  thinks  that  the  doctrine  must 
rest  chiefly  upon  the  feeling  in  the 
individual  of  designs  for  which  this 
life  is  inadecpate.  He  also  sees 
that  the  traimng  of  minds  so  care* 
fdlhr  for  amuhOation  is  inconsistent 
with  the  economy  of  nature  in  other 
things ;  it  would  be  like  first  drill- 
ing a  regiment  for  years  and  then 
shootixig  them  down. 


Of  several  other  lectiirL-s  and 
papers  of  recent  date,  T  must  con- 
tent mvself  witli  nuticin""  a  brief 
one  on  '  Ease  in  Work,'  in  which 
much  thought  is  condensed.  For 
this  he  fin£  a  text  in  Diyden^s  re- 
mark concerning  Shakespeare,  than 
'  all  the  images  of  natni«  were  still 
present  to  him,  and  be  drew  Iroia 
them,  not  laboriously  but  ludolj.' 
We  call  thonghls  and  expressions 
of  peculiar  force  and  beauty,  'happj' 
and  *  felicitous/  as  if  they  were  pro- 
duets  of  tlie  %vriter's  fortune  rather 
tlian  his  tod.  lint  as  worn i -eat (.n 
apples,  no  less  than  ripe,  fall  of 
themselves,  so  in  ease  of  execntion 
the  falsest  work  may  agree  wiili 
the  best. 

•  But  it  is  <^  prime  impavts&9»  fo 

serve  that  the  afore-mentioned  mature  Irait, 
vrh'xch  so  falls  at  the  tonderest  touch  ioto 
the  lumd,  is  no  sudden,  no  idle  product.  It 
comes,  on  the  contraxy,  of  a  dej^  oto^mr 
tion  more  profound,  and  testifies  to  A  oemw 
and  sincerity  in  Knfure  more  sobtlosn:! 
religious,  thnn        can  imdcr^tinf!  This 
apple  that  in  faiuy  we  uuw  pluck,  )apj 
midly  need  to  pluck,  from  th«  bnrdoiid 
l)0Ugh, — think  what  a  pedigree  it  has,  vhst 
rpons  of  -world-making  and  worfd-maturia/ 
mut«t  elapse,  all  the  genius  of  Ood  U^iQilv 
mnimaB,  «m  thh  erndd  haag  inxvddy  and 
golden  ztpensn  here  I  Think  too  m  hat  a 
conctupreftce  and  consent  of  elcmen!i«.  uf  ^^io 
and  soil,  of  ocean- vapours  and  laden  vinds, 
of  miitf  heats  in  titetofrid  Bone  aodoosdia* 
sing  busts  from  the  North,  mn  nqdnA 
hefoTo  a  i?ingle  apple  could  fr-r  ^v,  bt>fore  » 
sin^l^  blossom  conid  put  forth  it*  promiw, 
tonaer  and  beauuful  amidst  the  gladoen 
of  spring!— and,  besides  these  conseotieg 
ministries  of  Nature,  how  the  special  gpniw 
of  tho  troe  must  hare  vrought,  mak  nif 
sacrifice  of  woody  growth,  and,  hy  out- 
veUoQs  and  ineflbue  aUdiemie^  so  TOMg 
v>\th  the  earth  beneath  andtfaeheareoaboTr! 
Ah.  not  from  any  indifference,  not  from  aay 
haste  or  indolence  in  Nature,  comes  Uif 
hvaUM  of  hsr  seasons  and  her  bsokaii*! 

We  should  he  unwise^  he  con- 
tumee,  to  forget  the  antiquiirof  * 
pure  original  thought;  it  has  a 
genesis  equally  ancient^  earnest,  aa^ 
vital  witli  any  product  of  Ksto^ 
and  relationships  no  less  cosmic^t 
implying  the  like  industries,  ven- 
table  and  precious  beyond  ah  scope 
of  aihrmatiou. 
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Witk  tho  birth  of  the  man  himself  was 
it  flnt  born,  end  to  the  time  of  its  perfect 
growth  and  bhrth  into  speech  the  bimien  of 

it  was  bnrno  by  ovory  ruddy  drop  of  his 
heart's  hiood,  by  every  rigour  of  his  b(idy, 
—nerve  and  arterj*,  eye  and  car,  and  all  the 
admirable  sfrritors  of  the  soul,  steadity 
1  riiipnjr  to  that  invisible  matrix  where  it 
boUfr*'>  th*^-ir  costly  nutriiiionts,  their  sacred 
offices;  while  every  jart  and  act  of  ex- 
perienoei  every  gush  of  jubOanee,  tnrwf 
6?itle  of  wo*',  all  sweet  pangs  of  love  and 
J  i'y,  ail  high  breathings  of  fiiith  and 
r^lre,  contribute  to  the  form  and  bloom 
it  fittftOj  wears,  yet  the  more  piofiymid 
«nd  necessaxy  pri^uct  of  one's  spirit  is 
the  more  likely  at  last  to  fall  5:oftly  frum 
him, — so  softly,  perhaps,  that  liu  himself 
shall  be  liali- unaware  when  the  si-par<iUou 
oecut. 

Onr  author  quotes  again  from 
Dryden,  who,  not  haying  the  fear 
of  Locke  « ihojEc^  his  eyes,  says, 
^Shakec^MMvoWas-BatniftUy  learned,' 
and  affira»  that  if  a  soiU  has  not 
Won  to  school  before  entering  the 
body,  it  is  late  for  it  to  qualify  as 
It  t'  n 'lier  of  mankind.  Then  fol- 
lows this  fine  thought,  which  must 
be  expressed  iu  his  own  words : 

Perhaps  it  is  common  for  oBe*a  hs|^eat 

r'-r.vitrhts,  in  the  moment  (»f  their  apparition 
ia  words,  to  affect  Uim  with  a  gentle  sur- 
prltie  and  sense  of  newness ;  bat  aoQa  alle^• 
waida  they  may  eome  to  toneh  him,  on  the 
eoatrar)',  with  a  vaoTic  sense  of  rrminiscpnce, 
as  if  nifl  mother  iia<l  sMng  thiin  by  liia 
cndle,  or  somewhere  uudcr  the  to&j  east  of 
life,  be  had  heaid  them  from  otheia.  A. 
statement  of  our  own  whirh  stems  to  us 
wry  new  and  striking,  is  probably  partial — 
la  some  degree  foreign  to  our  hearts; 
that  which  one,  being  the  aonl  he  is,  eonld 
not  do  otherwise  than  say^ia  pvobably  what 
he  wa«s  created  for  the  purpos*^  of  sayinjy, 
&Qd  will  be  found  the  moflt  nigniticant  and 
Ktu^  word,  •  .  «  May  not  the  above 
tMMQMttions  go  far  to  explain  that  indif- 
f<jrenee, otherwise  fo  astouishin;;,  with  wluch 
iSh»k<MpearL  east  liis  work  from  him?  It 
w*^  his  heart  that  wrote;  but  does  the 
1*  art  look  with  wonder  and  admimtion  on 
the  enmaoa  of  its  own  cdrxents  ? 

Within  the  last  two  or  three 
Tears  Emerson  has  seemed  to  turn 
Wft  attention  mainly  to  poetry.  We 
^  now  looking  for  every  month  to 
brinrr  Ins  next  book,  which  it  is 
understood  is  to  be  a  volume  of 
Poems,  of  which  the  chief  piece  is  a 


*  SpriTicr  Sonp;,' — a  sonpf  of  many 
variations,  now  evolved  from  tho 
first  breath  of  the  willow  on  his 
iai-in,  and  nov»  from  tho  strain  of  an 
-^Eoliau  liarp.  There  will,  I  donbt 
not,  be  included  in  it  some  lyrics, 
givctt  from  time  to  time  to  the  At- 
lanMe  Monthly ^  which  are  in  form 
improvements  on  tiie  versefl  of  hiB 
early  volume  of  Poems.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is  '  The  Titmouse^' 
The  overbold  poet,  far  away  from 
home,  liis  bones  turning'  to  marble 
under  the  arctic  cold,  the  frost-king 
tying  his  feet,  finds  life  hemmed 
in  \vith  nurrowinpr  fence : 

Well,  in  th5«i  broad     ^  lie  a^.l  sloop, 
The  poQctual  stars  will  vigil  keep^ 
Embafaned  by  purifying  cold. 
The  wings  shall  sing  their  dcad-niarch  old. 

The  snow  is  no  ignoMc  .-hioud, 

The  moon  thy  mourner,  and  the  cloud.  * 

Softly, — but  this  way  fate  was  pointings 
*Twas  coming  fast  to  this  anointing^ 
"When  piped  a  tiny  voice  hard  by, 
Gay  and  polite,  a  chee»fal  cry: 
'  Chic-chic-a-dee-dt  e  !  *  saney  note. 
Out  of  sound  heart  aud  merry  throat, 
As  if  it  said,  '  Good  day,  good  i>ir ! 
Fine  afternoon,  old  passenger ! 
Happy  to  meet  you  in  these  plaecf, 
Where  Janoaiy  brings  few  mea'e  faces.* 

This  poet,  though  ho  live  apart. 
Moved  V>v  a  ho»?pitab1p  heart-, 
Sped,  when  1  passed  his  sylvan  fort, 
To  do  the  honours  of  his  eont* 
As  fita  a  feathered  lord  of  the  land  ; 
Flew  near,  with  soft  wing  grazed  my  hand; 
IlopptHi  on  the  bough,  then,  dartiug  low. 
Prints  his  small  impress  in  the  snow ; 
Shows  feats  of  his  gjTJinast  ic  play, 
Head  downward,  clinjriiig  to  the  spray. 
Here  was  lliis  atom,  in  ftdl  breath. 
Hurling  defiance  at  va^t  death. 
This  semp  of  Talour,  iust  for  play. 
Fronts  tho  north-wind,  in  waiKtt  oat  grey» 
As  if  to  shame  my  we;ik  behaviour. 
I  greeted  loud  my  little  saviour : 

*  Thon  pet  t  what  dost  here?  and  what  lor  ? 
In  these  woods,  thy  small  Labrador, 

At  this  pinch,  wee  Ran  Salva<kiT! 
What  firo  burns  in  that  little  chest. 
So  frolic,  stout,  and  self-posseet? 
Didst  steal  the  glow  that  lights  the  West? 
Henceforth  I  wear  no  stripe  but  thine: 
Asht  s  aud  black  all  hue.s  outshine. 
Why  are  not  diamonds  black  and  grey, 
To  ape  thy  dare-devil  array? 
And  I  affirm  the  spacious  North 
£xiste  to  dtaw  thy  virtue  forth. 
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I  think  no  virtue  goeti  with  »i2e : 
The  reosoD  of  all  eowatdice 
Is,  that  men  are  overgrown, 
And,  to  bo  valiant,  must  come  down 
To  the  titmouBe  dimension/ 

I  close  thfifle  extracts  with  some 
*  Quatrams,'  printed  in  a  monthly 
magazine  at  .Cincinnati,  Oluo,  in 
i860: 

Cras,  h  ri,  hodir. 

Shines  the  last  age,  the  next  with  hope  is  seen, 
To-day  slinks  poorly  off  unmarked  between ; 
Fut  un-  or  Pn^t  no  richer  secret  folds, 
OMendleesI'reMiitl  than  tby  boMm  holds* 

Cliinaderic. 
I  am  not  wiBpr  for  my  age, 

Nor  skilful  by  my  grief; 
lofe  loiten  at  the  hook's  flr&i  p.igo-** 

Ah!  could  we  turn  the  leaf! 

Go  then  to  thy  learned  task ; 

I  stay  with  the  flowers  of  Spring; 
Do  thou  of  the  ages  ask 

'What  me  the  Ewurs  will  bring. 

Forester. 
He  took  the  colour  of  his  veist 
^Stom  labbit's  coat  or  grouse's  breast. 
For,  as  tho  wood  kinds  lurk  and  hide^ 
So  walks  the  woodman  unespied. 

Gardener. 

True  Brahmin,  in  tho  morning moadowswet. 
Expound  the  Vedas  of  the  violet, 
Or,  hid  mTines,  peeping  through  many  a  loop 
See  the  plum  xeddeD  ud  the  moivA  stoop. 

Die  gale  that  wrecked  jon  on  the  saad. 

It  nelpod  my  rowrrs  in  row ; 
The  storm  is  my  best  ^Lloy  liand, 
And  drives  me  wheze  I  go* 

From  Alcuin, 

The  sea  is  the  toad  of  the  bold, 

Fri  'iitior  uf  the  whcat-sown  plains, 
The  pit  when  iu  tlio  stjeAms  areroUed^ 
And  fountain  of  the  rains. 

Nature. 

JBoon  Nature  yields  each  day  a  brag  which 

we  now  first  behold, 
And  trains  us  on  to  see  the  new,  as  if  it 

wore  the  old  ; 
Bnt  blr^Ht  is  ho  who,  playing  deep,  yet 

happy  asks  not  why, 
Too  Dnsy  with  the  crowded  hoar  to  f&ax  to 

live  or  die. 

As  sin^  the  pine  tree  in  the  wind. 

So  8ing«  in  the  wind  a  ppripr  of  the  pine; 

Her  life  and  soul  has  laughing  France 
EHied  in  each  drop  of  wme. 


Orator. 

He  who  has  no  hands 
Paifoxoe  mast  xue  his  tongue : 

Foxes  are  so  cunning 
Beoause  the^  are  not  stmng. 

Ariiai. 

Quit  tho  hut,  frequent  the  palace — 
Reck  not  what  the  people  siiy ; 

For  still  whert»  er  the  trees  grow  Uigg^ 
Hnntamen  And  the  eanest  wav. 

To  clothe  the  fiery  thought 

In  i^imple  word  succeeds  ; 
For  still  the  cmft  of  genius  is 
To  mask  u  king  ia  weeds. 

At  Paris,  on  the  openiiiff  of  fiie 
International  EzpoeitMin,  T  found 
many  Americans  ashamed  of  ii» 
poor  display  made  by  their  country. 
The  department  seemed  a  ^\-ilder- 
ness,  broken  only  hy  a  few  tubes 
of  petroleum,  and  Home  small  im- 
opened  boxes  that  promised  little. 
But  I  could  not  share  their  chagrin. 
Indeed,  I  was  xather  glad  to  have 
mj  ooontrymen  taught,  even  at  the 
coat  of  some  hniniliation  to  national 
oonoeit^  tiiai  protecfcionists  caimot 
change  the  order  of  the  world,  nor 
make  America  excel  in  ivorks  that 
can  be  done  better  and  more  cheaply 
elsewhere.    Not  for  fine  cloths  and 
cutlery  would  I  see  the  duplicates 
of  Sheffield,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Black  Country,  in  America.  Let 
the  baimer  of  stars  float  over  empty 
spaces  in  the  Exhibition,  until  it 
can  wave  over  origimil  products  in- 
stead of  needless  &c*similes,  uluflii 
only  divert  hands  that  might  be 
dereloping  new  zesonicea.  Let 
Europe  make  our  knives  and  hoots, 
and  weioome.    Yet  America  is  not 
unrepresented  at  Paris.    At  the 
end  of  the  section  were  Bierstadt's 
picture  of  the  Hock)'  ilouTitxiins, 
Church's   Niagiirn,   uud   close  to 
these  a  fine  portrait  of  Emerson; 
and  I  felt  that  this  group  of  physi- 
cal grandeurs,  and  the  best  head 
to  match  them,  constituted  the  fair 
symbol  and  true  exposition  of  thit 
splendid  possibility  which  AmeM 
is. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  BBlflOK  WHY  WBL  THOMPSON  PAID  TWO  HOBKING  VISITS. 

rwas  now  the  middle  of  April.  Iiottom  of  it  ?   Hia !  ha !  Hra.  EIH- 

Ahont  three  weeks  after  the  con-  ston  ?    Let  me  see.   A  pretty  little 

Tersations  detailed  in  the  last  chap-  faur  woman,  isn't  she  ?   I  have  ne- 

ter,  Mr.  Thompson  paid  a  visit  to  ver  seen  her ;  but  I  hear  fellows 

the  Temple  one  momin*:^.    The  per-  make  parties  to  go  off  into  the  wilds 

son  he  called  upon  received  him  and  heai*  her,  and  come  away  very 

with  cordiality,  but  with  some  sur-  much  smitten.    No,  I  don't  know 

prise.  mucli  about  lier — but  I  can  find  out, 

*  What  an  }ig"e  it  is  since  1  have  ^V^lat  is  it  you  want  to  know  ?' 
seen  you,  my  dear  fellow!  Whei-e  ^  liujjrimidf  if  there  in,  or  over 
haye  you  been  hiding?  I  went  to  was,  anElliston :  secondly,  whether 
lock  yon  up  some  months  ago  at  she  was  divorced  from  her  husband : 
Che  Athenesam;  they  said  you  were  thirdly,  what  sort  of  character  she 
down  in  Berkshire,  bat  I  was  there  bears.' 

at  Christmas,  and  heard  you  were  *  Th«rpe— you  know  Tharpe,  the 
always  in  London.  I  suppose  there  man  with  the  ooitsge  near  West- 
is  a  lady  in  the  case,  eh  ?  A  bridge  ? — is  the  person  to  answer 
woman  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  your  second  inquiry  at  once.  His 
everything.'  chambers  are  just  over  tlie  way  

*  Li  my  case,  Heaven  forbid  !  A  Paper  Buildings.  Divorces  are  his 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  I've  special  line  of  country.  He  can 
suffered  enough  from  a  woman,  tell  you  the  partieulars  of  every  ease 
All  is  my  only  mistress  now,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  I  believe. 
Harvey.  I'm  working  very  hard.  As  to  the  rest,  1  ciin  easily  llud 
and  have  rooms  in  a  qniet  part  of  out  all  you  want  at  the  Graxrick,  this 
the  town.   I  see  no  one.   Frankly,  evening.' 

I  shouldn't  come  and  see  you  now,      *  Thanks.  As  I  am  here,  I'll  step 

hat  that  I  want  you  to  do  something  over,  and  see  if  Tharpe  is  in.  I  will 

for  me.'  call  on  you  in  a  day  or  two  again, 

'  After  that'  candid  avowal,  state  and  hear  the  result  of  your  inqui- 

your  wishes.    -My  time  is  yours —  ries.* 

niake  your  nn'rirl  easy.  This  in  not  *  Very  £:rood.  Don't  como  on  Sa- 
abn>/ — it  is  H  1^  i  nch  melodrama,  in  turday.  i  shall  be  down  at  West- 
seven  acts,  1  am  ti-anslating,  for  want  bridge.    They  are  all  very  savage 

of  better  to  do  ;  so  *  with  you  for  never  Uving  at  tlie  old 

*That  is  just  it.    1  know  your  place,  now  tluit  you  arc/m  .  They've 

caze  for  evervthing  connected  mth  got  all  sorts  of  absurd  shaves  about 

ft  theatre,  of  old.  I  believe  vou  know  you.' 

the  birth,  parentage,  and  private      *  I  dare  sav :  but  you  know,  Her- 

liistoiy  of  every  actor  and  actress  vey,  of  old,  iaat  I  never  cared  much 

hi  London,  don't  you  ? '  what  people  thought  or  said  about 

*  Oh  I  you  over-rate  my  acquire-  me.   At  present  I  feel  I  could  not 
ments.   They  are  not  so  deep  and  go  back,  and  hvo  at  a  place  which 


varied  as  you  think.'  nas  nothing  but  miserable  associa- 

*Do  you  know  anything  of  a  Mrs,  tions  for  me.    Some  day  or  other, 

Ellistou — a  little  singer  at  concerts  perhajis. — However,  there  is  no  nso 

suburban  theatres  ?  '  in  talking  of  that.  Tell  me,  if  1  find 

'iHdn't  I  say  a  woman  was  at  the  old  Tharpe,  how  about  that  poor 
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lad  of  hiB  ?  He  was  »  nice  bojr :  I 
^ways  pitied  him  most  haartUj. 
TBat  queer  fish,  his  father,  used  to 
hnllr  him  so,  and  T  have  a  vaTjup 
idea  that  1  lieard  ho  had  cast  kim 
oft"  altogether  ?  * 

*  No  ;  he  Uvcs  with  him  j  but  he 
treats  hiii^  just. better  than  a  dog. 
Poor  Algy  never  will  set  the  Thames 
on  Are,  certainly ;  but  h(;  is  not 
<piifr  Kuch  a  fool  as  hi.s  father 
thinks — and  a  better,  kinder-hcartod 
j'OUDg  fellow  doesn't  i»reathe.' 

Mr.  Thompson  t»cemi>d  to  rumi- 
.nate. 

*  I  most  renew  my  acqoaintanoe 
irith  liini,  some  da}-.  "Wo  must  trj 
and  see  what  can  be  done  for  him. 
f  l  i  1  I  bye,  Hervey— don't  com©  out. 
i  can  find  my  way.* 

He  descended  the  old  wurui-uutuu 
•stairs,  and  crossed  to  I^per  Boildi- 

Tbarpe— of  whom  we  siiaU 
have  to  speak  more  at  length  here- 
jiftf-r,  and  will  not  now  stop  to  de- 
scribe— was  at  home. 

He,  too,  elevated  his  eyebrows  in 
surprise,  when  Mr. Thompson  walked 
in. 

*  T  was  not  aware  yon  were  in 
England.  It  is  some  years  since 
■u-c  met,  sir.  You  have  become 
half  a  forei<^aier,  T  believe,  since — ' 

*  I  have  travelled  a  ^aiod  deal,  if 
that  in  what  you  Jiieau,  hIuco  1  last 
.saw  you,  upon  a  dissffreeable  matter 
of  business.  It  is  not  upon  business 
'iliat  I  am  now  come — but  to  gun  a 
piece  of  information,  if  you  can  snp* 
ply  it.' 

'  Bo  good  enough,  then,  sir,  to 
pat  your  question  in  uh  direct  and 
•close  a  form  as  yon  can.  My  time 
is  'raluable:  and  though  I  esteem 
the  honour  of  a  visit  fix)m  you — that 
is  not  upon  business — rery  highly, 
still,  as  these  are  my  working  hours, 
I  am  compelled  to  b^  you  to  be 
succinct.' 

Mr.  Thompson  smiled,  ever  so 
ftintly. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this. 
Has  there  been  any  divorce  case  in 


which  ths  nmm  of  BUiihm  In 
figttved  during  your  vaooUectionF 
That,  at  least,  I  suppose  to  htm 

been  the  husband's  name.  The 
wife'b  mauien  name  was  liaikes. 
The  name  of  iiilh^ton  which  she  now 
bears  may  be  only  an  assumed  one.* 

*£lliston?  Letusaea.  I  think 
about  the  year  i8io — ' 

'  That  won't  do.  The  WOBMI 
isn't  four  and  twenty  yet.' 

The  Imrrister  referred  to  some 
registers,  and  a  volume  of  memo- 
randa. 

'Bailees — there  was  the  greit 
case  of  Sir  Thomas — ^no,  thai  wteH 

do.  Maiden  name,  Ellis.  Ellison? 
Can  that  be  it? — circumstantial 
evidence — twelve  children — cunor.s 
point  abont  settlement — maiden 
iiaiiie  bnuLhers— no — Ellifloci — wt 
flagranU  deUUtK  Hm  I  Are  yst 
sure  of  tiM  name?  It  se^  ihsM 
has  been  noauoh  oeee  this  tan  yM* 
back.' 

*  I  am  snre  of  the  name  of  RaUMB 
— of  notkmg  more.' 

The  barrister  looked  up  with 
shrewd  scrutiny  into  the  othsr^ 
tee. 

'  If  the  thingis  is  woeth  i^ne 
can  perhaps— ^* 

*  Yon  me«n,  if  I  want  to  marry 
the  lady  ?  I  have  no  such  inten- 
tion. Stiil  I  am  willing  to  fijiT© 
something  to  leaiii  what  1  reqoire.' 

*We  entertain  pretty  mnm.  the 
same  ideas  upon  matrimony,  I  sai- 
pect,*  laughed  Mr.  Tharpe — sod 
his  laugh  was  not  agreeable.  '  Tr;rf, 
from  expenence,  sir,  extra  lutam 
pi'des  babes" — 7,  upon  principle.' 

'  Or  the  want  of  it,'  munnared 
his  visitor.  Then,  aloud.  *  Do 
misapprehend  me,  Vr,  Tharpe.  I 
have  no  intrigue  with  the  hdf  i* 
question.  I  have  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  learn  whether  she  is  ^ 
honest  woman,  as  I  have  reason8» 
also,  for  doubting  the  same.* 

*  There  are  reasons  for  doubting 
every  woman,'  sneered  the  hsrnf 
tar  J  *and  for  my  part,  I  beliei** 
some  of  the  most  honeet  oAen  figsi* 
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ill  criin  con.  ciises.  They  have 
Hfu  riliced  everything  probably  to 
one  man.  They  have  had  what  our 
meighboon  call  oonra^e  de 

knurs  opmionB  ** — whereas  half  the 
friTee  go  on  deceiving  their  hus- 
bands to  the  end  of  the  chapter.* 

'Mr.  Thompson  did  not  vouch- 
satc  to  Kay  whether  he  agreed,  or 
disagreed,  with  Mr.  Tharpe.  There 
was  a  slight  shade  of  hauteur  in  his 
.SBflansr,  as  he  said  that  if  Mr. 
Tharpe  oonld  help  him  in  the  in- 
quiry he  was  making,  he  should 
feel  obliged;  and  then  he  asked 
alter  his  son. 

*  My  son  ?  Oh !  He  eata  about 
three  pounds  of  siesA  a  day,  and 
dnnks  iiiB  bottle  of  wine.  He  Is  six 
ISset  high,  and  he  has  a  famous 
digestion.  He  rides  pretty  fairly  to 
ImuTKlq,  and  he  speaks  the  truth . 
Tiiere — I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell 
you  anything  more  to  his  advan- 
tage than  that.  He  does  great 
osedit  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
oertsinly— 'bis  aoqaiiements  are  so 
vast  and  varied.  You  hare  no 
cliildren,  I  think  ?  "  Vanitas  vani- 
tatis."  You  are  spared  the  humilia- 
tion to  which  we  "  proud  parents  " 
are  subject.' 

*  Tou  prias  bonesty  and  health — 
the  two  nrst  blessings  aman  should 
desire  for  his  son — ^more  lightly 
than  I  do,*  said  his  visitor.  *■  But 
I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  Mr. 
Tharpe.  If  you  hear,  as  Mr.  Joseph 
Adye  would  say,  of  anything  to 
xay  advantage,  you  wiU  let  me 
Icnow.   Good  mominr.* 

What  was  it  caused  Hr.  Thomp- 
aoin  to  take  the  unusual  step  just 
recorded  ?  A  ilozm  words — a  mere 
Jtrnl-t-n  sentence,  i/verheardy  under  a 
lamp  in  the  Strand.    No  more. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mi'.  Thomp- 
flon,ftomthe  firstmomentheflawMn, 
fSlisiton,  oonceiTed  a  dislike  to  that 
little  lady*  Time  bad  done  nothing 
to  change,  or  even  mitigate,  this 
dislike.  He  was  intolerant  of  her 
vanity,  of  her  egotistical  garnih'ty, 
of  her  theatrical  poses.    Ho  was 
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even  unjust — an  we  are  prone  to  be 
in  our  aversions — for  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  lier  decla- 
rations of  affection  for  Olivia.  He 
believed  she  was  ouite  deceived  bj 
a  woman,  who  under  an  innocent, 
child-like  aspect,  was  anything  hot 
innocent  or  child-like  at  heart. 

Bat  what  liad  Mr.  Thompson  to 
do  with  all  thi^  r  it  will  be  asked. 
What  bosinees  was  it  of  his,  if 
Mrs.  Elliston  had  her  little  private 
fittlin^s,  like  other  women  ?  Whj 
need  nc  take  the  ungenerous  trou- 
ble of  dragging  them  into  the  liglit 
of  day  ?  In  short,  how  could  it 
concern  him  if,  iu  the  friendship 
between  two  young  women,  one 
of  them  proved  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  her  ? 

This  is  why.   The  avowal  is  pre- 
mntnre.  iTinsmtK-li  a.s  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  simple  truth  him.self, 
as  yet.    With  all  his  nii.strust  of 
women,  and  liis  horror  of  matri- 
mony, this  recluse  was  fidling  in 
love.   He  struggled  against  it;  he 
would  not  believe  it;  he  laughed 
the  idea  to  Reorii  -whenever  it  crossed 
Ids  mind.    Was  it  possible,  after  all 
he  liad  suffered  at  the  hand.s  of  a 
woman,  that  he  should  again  become 
subject  to  a  pasaion  which  he  be- 
lieved to  have  burnt  out  of  him 
years  ago  ?   H^  he  not  done  with 
all  that,  and  for  ever,  when  he  awoke 
i'vnvA  that  early  dream?  TTad  it  not 
become  an   habitual   condition  of 
mind  with  him  to  rail  against  mar- 
riage ?    Why,  he  would  be  a  fool 
indeed,  now,  in  bis  middle  age,  to 
begin  buil^Qng  up  castles  anew. 
Ck>uld  such  a  queen  among  women 
as  this  vonng  creature  evor  care 
for  a  worn,  battert  d  man,  who  had 
had  his  romam  e  and  paid  dearly 
for  it,  who  I'elt  himself  embittered, 
and  misanfliropic,  for  whom  the 
lees  of  life  alone  remained?  The 
thing  was  impossible.  The  more  he 
saw  of  her  the  more  impossible  it 
seemed.    Wliere  was  all  the  young 
blood  of  England  that  if  was  not 
at  her  feet?    Where  had.  ahu  iivod 
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an  iftie  tirentj-two  y0Bsn  of  her  life,  «vmmg^  hul  ^Urreloped,  lor  Aft 

/  that  ^bis  Tare  tMsare  had  not  l>6eii  iionee»  aasild  intekraMa  of  aUn. 

fomd,  to  crown  tiie  home  of  Bome  ligious  orders, 
nuoiwortliy  ofhcrF  Day  by  da^jr,  for      For  two  hours  she  had  be^liikOF 

.many  weeks  now,  had  the  painter  ing  to  the  orator's  rabid  dnm- 

watched  her^ — Avatclicd  her  every  ciations  ajprainst  celiba<^*y  m  fjraeral, 

look,  hfi'  «lis:htest  -vvord,  AviUi  fho  n rid  convents  in  ])arti(  ulai  ;  anil,  if 

ke^n  scrutiny  of  a  man  wlioso  faiiii  the  truth  mnut  be  spoken,  lltselmg 

-  in  women  has  onco  been  rudely  extremely  hot,  and  havine  no  one 

shaken.    And  he  saw,  with  over  at  all  amusino:  to  look  at.  or 

increa.'^in^  adnurauuii,  iiow,  iu  spite  looked  at  by,  in  her  viciiuiy,  she 

of  the  little  iSaws  to  which  all  that  waa  nodding  with  sleep,  and  on* 

18  hmmaai  ia  aubjaot,  tbia  xiakurairas  conunitnily  glad  to  gel  out  Sane 

.pme  and  aonad  right  through.  one  m  the^  erawd,  howtra^-in- 

B  was  &r  too  good  and  too  peeled  Utber,  like  betaelt  ^f  osbo- 

TOacious  a  thing  Ibr  sneh  as  he.  aity — had  reo<)gn^■adlie^^■lldi^ 

Thmfore  he  pat  away  from  him  all  person,  by  dint'  of  poriaag  mi 

idea  of  posBession,  all  possibility  of  manodnvring  cleverly,  managed  to 

any  immediate  personal  interest  in  get  close  to  Mrs.  EllLston  as  slieirs' 

this  matter.    It  was  as  a  firiend,  lu?  coming  out,  aud  to  lieparote  h  * 

said  to  himself— only  in  the  liglit  somewhat  from  her  ♦'l^k  riy  con> 

of  a  friend — that  it  ^v.i^  intolerable  })aniou.    She  Btart&d  wheu  he  sjxjfke 

to   him  to  see  OliMa  consortini,'  to  her — flushed,  and  tlien  turaeJ 

with  a  creature  s(j  unworthy  of  her  white  as  a  sheet:  it  was  clear  tui 

in  all  ways,  as  he  believed  Clam  she  did  not  recognise  the  gpt«ker 

ElUston  to  be.   The  sight  of  thia  with  any  pleaaoie.    S^  helrilMl 

intimacy  chafed  him;  he  wonld  give  on :  the  crowd  was  a  hNDg  whib  h  - 

aiiything  to  he  aUe  to  clear  up  his  gettingitself  ont^  aaid^TeEyBioaKBt  ' 

doubts  concerning  the  lodger  upon  -  ahe  was  separated  ^irthar  and  ftr- 

the  third  floor:  uid  chance,  at  h»t^  ther  firom  Mra.  Ovoahie  by  Iba 

in  the  most  unexpected  nuamer,  whoee  elbows  were  more  YigMW  - 

aeemed  Ukely  to  befriend  him.  than  that  rheumatic  lady's. 

He  had  had  business  wliieh  took  By  one  of  those  coincidences  tbat 
him  into  the  Strand  tiiat  evening,  appear  improbable,  and  are  not 
As  he  iieared  Exeter  Hall  a  rrreafc  perhaj^s,  in  reality,  r<>  very  nncom- 
tide  of  people  came  pourinc,'  out,  mou,  just  as  the  httle  widow  aai 
having  *  supped  full  of 'the 'horrors  '  her  companion  reached  the  street, 
they  had  been  hearing  about  con-  the  person  of  ail  others  in  London 
vents  from  some  spirited  opponent  most  curious  and  interestsd  in 
cf  ^  *  Scarlet  Lady  of  whylon,'  watching  her  mofVietteniB,  diaanl 
aa  the  orator  styled  the  Eoman  to  be  paesiiM;',  and  waa  hiinsalf  v* 
.Ohnrch.  Among  those  most  enoited  rested  hy  the  crowd,  pdmingont 
to  a  virulent  condition  of  nnchari-  in  one  dense  stream, 
tableness  was  Mrs.  Orosbie,  who,  Mr.  Thompson  canght  siglii 
with  the  aid  of  her  umbrella^  had  her  pale  excited  face,  upturned  to- 
got  thus  far,  to  indulge  in  one  of  wards  the  tall  good-lookinir  nt-iii 
the  f(Mv  TTiundane  pleasures  she  tho-  wlio  bent  over  her.  She  ^^^s  speali- 
roughiy  enjoyed.  She  had  eajolfMl  ing  with  great  volubihty,  but  in  so 
Clara  to  accompany  her,  promising  low  a  voice  that  though  Thompson 
her  a  treat  of  eloquence  such  aii  found  inmseU  pressed  by  the  prowil 
she  had  rarely  heard;  and  that  h'ttlo  close  to  her.  ho  only  heard  the 
lady  being  addicted  to  crowds  (a  words,  '  DeaUi-ljed — never  afif 
chnrchfhll  waa  better  than  none),  your — spared  me  the  paiufol-^vitfl 
and  having  nothing  to  do  that  -^-eamr^Ued       for  y<m,' 
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•  vnm  4  stanle  of  aomeliLixig  like  de- 

n'ston  npon  her  compfmion's  faco, 
and  though  wbat  he  said  was  in- 
andible,  that  it  wus  in  some  Konne 
an  accuBatiou   might  be  interred 

ftom  Bffistoxi'B  impetaoiui  ex- 
damirfioii,  4s  not  InM;  H  is  iu>i 
tmsV  What  followed,  Thompson 
coold  not  cateh ;  he  liad  pvLshed 
the  wide-awako  farther  over  his 
■  brow,  and  bis  coat  collar  foiicealed 
the  lower  part  of  his  face,  but  it 

•  would  iK)t  havo  lieen  difflksnlt  to 
-xeeognne  bim,  had  tho  wpesksttaHj 
glanced  round.  She  was  too  mitoh 
absorbed  in  her  vehement  colloquy 
with  tliB  man  beside  her  to  notice 
any  one ;  and  her  pretty'  blooming 
face  was  so  transformed  by  pas- 
sionate agitation  that  she  seemed 
no  kntcer  to  be  ilie  ssme  woman. 
Sbe  looeed  once  or  twice  anxiously 
towards  the  door  for  Mrs.  Crosbie ; 
and  she  kept  her  stand  tliovo  n^\ 
the  pavement.,  the  crowd  dntting 
past  her ;  Thorapson,  meantime, 
Utfiniiig  with  his  back  to  the  wall 
idoie  wherSy  if  be  ooald  not  hear 
what  she  sudf  he  oonld  at  least 
wattdfc  her  every  movement.  The 

.  gaunt  scooped  form  of  Mrs.  Crosbie 
in  her  black  flaccid  robes  at  last 
appeared  on  the  steps  ;  in  r.n  in- 
sttmt,  with  a  rapid  woi-d  and  ges- 
ture, Mrs.  Eiliston  evidently  bade 
besr  oompaaEkni  leanre  her,  and  tamed 
her  face  from,  him  towards  her 
sunt.  The  man  rai sed  his  eyebrows, 
smiled,  hesitated  for  half  a  moment, 
und  then  moved  on  -with  the  crowd. 
Thom])son  had  never  seen  this  per- 
son before ;  but  his  features  were 
BOW  firmly  engraven  on  his  mindi 
'Wherever  and  whenever  they  might 
meet,  he  felt  sue  he  should  reoog* 
nise  him. 

This  is  what  pra-ve  him  food  for 
thonght  and  speculation  all  that 
liight ;  this  is  what  led  him  to  pay 
Messrs.  Hiervey  and  Tharpe  Tisits 
the  next  day* 

And  with  what  result  ? 

Two  days  later  ho  received  a  note 
firomHervey  to  the  following  e&ct : 


*  I  have  'made  inquiries  in  various 

quarters  about  Mrs.  E.  You  know 
how  I'eady  men  nre  to  invent,  or 
conclude  thinf^^s  aiont  n  woman  in 
that  position  j  but  i  cuii  hear  of 
neihing  the  least  definite  against 
this  <me.  Her  hnsbaDd  (Ibr  there 
isas  a  bon^fide  httsbaady  and  no 
divorce)  died  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  her  name  has  never  been 
coupled  before,  or  since,  with  any 
other  mau's ;  though  she  seems  to 
have  a  host  of  achoners,  and  not  to 
cHeoonrege  tbent  aHogether.  She 
Ib,  in  fact,  I  presume,  a  little  wo» 
man  fond  of  admiration,  Uke  most 
of  her  class — but  no  worse  than  this. 
Several  fellows  have  been  after  her, 
1  hear,  and  she  condescends  occa- 
sionally to  receive  theii*  presents; 
bat  sne  is  eoctremeiy  wide  awahe, 
and  never  does  anything  to  oam« 
promise  herself.  Is  thia  satisfac- 
tory ?  Tell  me  if  there  is  anything 
more  you  want  to  find  ont.' 

It  was  by  no  means  ^Mli^lu<■:«ry 
to  Mr.  Thompson;  and  there  wa&  a 
mat  deal  more  he  would  have 
uamedifheoonld;  bat  with  this  in- 
formation he  was,  pedbsee^  obliged 
to  be  satisfied  finr  uie  pecsent. 


OHAPTEK  XXU, 
I>EEPENINO  SHADOWS. 

^Irs.  Elliston's  engagement  at 
the  theatre  being  at  an  end,  and 
her  endeavours  to  obtain  another 
not  yet  having  proved  successful, 
she  had  much  more  time  on  her 
hands,  and  a  great  portion  of  this 
she  liberally  gave  to  OKvia  Marston. 

Not  only  were  the  ItaUan  lessons 
more  regular  than  heretofivre;  she 
was  constantly  •running'  down  with 
some  piece  of  work  for  iidvice ; 
some  exercise  to  be  corrected  ;  some 
scrap  of  poetry  or  historical  ques- 
tion, demanding  an  opinion  or  an« 
Bwer,  for  whioh  Olivia's  small  store 
of  books  was  called  into  leqmsition. 
Nor  was  this  all :  for  she  was  ever 
ready  to  be  naefol;  pleased  to  help 
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Olivia  Jn  making  clothes  cut'  <tf 
sundry  odds  and  ends  for  the  poc/t' 
children  1  havo  nlrcndr  named ; 
happy  "to  read  to  ^fr.  ^larston.  if 
at  any  moment  lii-^  tla lighter  ^as 
called  away ;  and  exerting  herself 
as  much  to  be  bright  and  pleasant 
to  that  blind  old  man  and  his 
daughter,  ns  if  the  room  had  been 
iillcd  with  the  jeunesse  dorvQ  of 
Lpndon.      ' .  ' 

Her  lessons  f6  the  Ald&nAan'jl 
danshiers  Bad  1^  to  oUbets  \  isttS 
now  most  momiags  she  was  awa/ 
fop  ai^L.lioiir  pr  two ;  but"  'vHlerei 
and  to'whom  thesiB  lessbr^S  wH^ 
given  did,  not  always  very  distinctly 
appear.    There  Ara<  a  "Sfv^.  Pfr'rce 
>whose  name  Avas  alwavs  brourrht 
forward  wlieiu  ver  Olivia  iiiqnired 
where  her  f'riund  had  been ;  but 
when  questioned  as  to  where  this 
lady  lived,  Clara  ElUstoi^  vagnclj 
replied  that  ii  was  in  !Fi«ilieo ' 
conld  find  her  vtkj  to'  the  }t6Ms6, 
but  never  ^remembered  the  iiame  of 
€bc  street.  -  Somehiyr  br  other  thcso 
lessons  diiji  not  Wm  to  replenish 
herphrsc  veiy  inafceriaUjr. '  Bither 
fsHe  was  a  bad  manageir  or  her  pu- 
pils were  not  punrtnfil  in  their  pay- 
ments ;  she  never  luul  any  money. 
But  then,  it  is  true,  she  had  eon- 
stantly  new  and  very  smart  clothes. 
One  day  it  was  a  bonnet;  anon,  a 
velvet  mantle.     When  OlivLa  rc- 

groachcd  her  with  her  eitravaigancc, 
ikra  always  ^silred  hi^if  ilikf  the»o 
accnoisitioQS  were  sedond-Iiflnd/'ISi^ 
,sha  had  got  th?in  for  a  mere  song 
of  Mrs.  Levi  (who  had  them  from 
a  dti<ihoss\s  lady's-maid),  and  that 
,alie  was  in  absolute  and  dire  ne- 
cessity for  those  articles,  without 
win' ell  she  could  not  |)0ssihh'  prr>- 
srnt  herself  at  Mrs.  Bioom*^,  arid 
else  where. 

In  Olivia's  visits  to  her  poor 
neighbours,  she  was  otYen  accom- 
panied by  Clara.  The  latter  would 
busy  herself  with  the  younger  chil- 
dren, or  talk  to  the  sick  mother,  or 
make  a  cup  of  the  tea  she  brought 
with  her  (stolen  f^m  Aunt  Ctos- 


her  sewing  or  re^nr;  lesson.  'B» 
see  the  way  in  which  Clara  tlitew 
lierself,  heart  and  soul,  into  tbis 
sort  of  work,  to  watch  her  biisflinr 
about  the  Tniserable  room,  xo  heir 
her  merry  Ian fjh.  to  note  the  pAiivs 
she  wa6  at  to  ijrmg  comfort  am 
pleasure  to  these  poor  fH'ople,  m- 
wtvys  dispelled  any  nus&iTiBcrs  from 
OU^^fliiiindMteheri&iem^  Hnr 
6Md  .anirthin^-  h&  rtoWy  aote^in 
one  who  had  eoxk  ld»A  imsiImM 
fta<^'  a  desire  to  win  tiw  lovaxor 
gratitude  of  e^ery  hxuaaa  iMmgA^ 
met  ,  down  to  a  bed -ridden  ymaaif 
and  lier  ragtfed  children  f  <'■'  ^ 

One  day,  on  their  way  home  fnm 
one  of  these  vimte,  the  two  ladiai 
went  into  the  TiOwther  Arcade  m 
bny     something    Olivia  -wbtiusI 
While  making  her  purchase  ;it  the 
stall,  she  observed  that  Ck^^  wi» 
had  mov«d  wvtgw  vaiids;  wk  M- 
by  a'4ttklbj  iniildM^ 
woman.     This  person's  %ittsMr 
deemed  to  Olhtia  io-hb^-^o-i^tiktfgi 
that  she  watched  her  with  saat 
curiosity.    Her  face,  **'ifWdi'^«« 
not  a  bad  one,  kindled  up,  andwow 
a  half-piteon>J,  half-angr}-  exfiii??- 
sion  :  she  spoke  wit^  volnbilit}'.  flud 
nsed  a  good  deal  of  Jict  ion  w  ith  si 
pair  of  very  dirty  unghwed  lifttnliL 
Mrs.  Elliston'H  \mk'k  wa«  towards 
Olivia  when  the  woman  addreawd 
the  former.     She  turned  qaiddf 
r^Oxuai  4nd  teught  Olivja^eyo her 
own  lo6kM  MartMf  Wid  dto'W 
-v-ery  pale.         iiiov^  a>*paoi?'ir 
two  fiir(ili»r*fr6Bi  Oli^>:Jaiid;^<ii 
shabby  woman,  tAlkmg  nil  the  tisMi; 
followed  her.    In  the  bustle 
din  of  the  crowded  arcade,  it  was 
impof;f?ible  Ofivia  could  have  hoxri 
a  word  of  their  conversation:  b«t 
no  doubt  Mrs.  E!h'«ton  was  wise. 
She  )) recently  drew  i  vuni  herpooioet 
something  which  she  put  intotib 
woman's  Iiand.     It  was  ioMlM 
apparently  under  proteBt 
was  turn  ttVLch  geetieoMo*  ^ 
both  sides.   The  little  fwktaii^ 
was  pressed  eioe^y,  de|iw<sfrgfr> 
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nndei'  Ui^  shabby  black  oni>)  wbich 
aJiook  eiiergetically  over  a  yerj-  dia- 
atMM  &oe,  Th«i  the  pmtiy 
iriioBldani  in  tba  velvfit  iii«atle, 
whicli  were  still  turned  .tomrda 
Olivia,  performed  that  cxproBsivo 
pantomime  whii.')i  ^ayi^,  '  ronlez 
vous?  I  can  do  lu)  11  tore."  I'^iiially 
tile  tightly  gluvttd  Utik;  iiaud  pt- trbbtxl 
Urn  grimy,  gloTdfSBS  one  sever^ 
timeB  mth  eSmion,  and  then  Clam 
BflittiHi  dtew  down  her  spotted 
veil  and  turned  away. 

The  shabby  wrnnn!!  looked  after 
her,  and  siirli'  l,  uh  I  muttered 
{something;  and  then  alio  bcaimod 
Olivia  witli/oiiriodity,  aa  Mva.  BDi- 
■ten  joinfti'^her.  ijod  then,  when 
tbey  wcaoaionii  of  aig^t^  ahe  conntad 
tilie  iiioii^'-*4br  it  was  money— in 
ber  hand. 

'  Who  m  that  woman  r'  aaid  Olifia, 
aA)ruptl  y. 

*  iitir  iiame  is  ^Boyce.* 

*  Haa  ahe  anything  to  do  with  the 
theatoe?'  ^ 

'No^^es;— the  fiiefc  is,  dear,  I 
owe  her  a  little  money.  I've  given 
ker  now  what  I  could,  1  ca»t  do 
moiv  ' 

'Ail,  Ciara  1  aud  how  about  tiiat 
new  gown  ?  Is  it  honest  to  go  on 
tfsttti  when  yon  abeady  owe  money? 
I  anspeeted  this,  you  know,  before.' 

'  I  must  have  clothes  to  my  back, 
dear ;  and  tiae  gown  was  dirt 
cheap.' 

*  Nonscoise  !  You  provoke  me. 
And  that  lace  shawl,  pray  ?  X>o 
yon  call  tktU  a  necessity  p  The 
money  it  ooet  would  probably  have 

this  poor  womaa  what  yon  owe 

'  Shall  I  confess  something  to 
you,  Olivia  ?  Tliat  lace  shawl — I 
didn't  like  to  tell  you  at  the  time — 
was  an  anonymous  cadeau,  I 
iubTen't  an  idea  who  sent  it ;  but  it 
oame  with  the  sweetest  lines  ad- 
dressed to  **Oar  St.  Vincent  Kight- 
ingale."  ' 

*  Clara,  are  you  telling  me  the 
i^trict  truth  r* 

Olivia  fixed  her  dear,  nnflinching 


eyes,u^u  tjiie  Uttle  creature  besido 
her.. 

-  *  Tes,  dear,  indeed  I  am — I  don*t 
hwm  ;  of  coui-se  1  may  gttett  a  dozen 
people ;  but  I  don't  knmit  the  least 
who  sent  it.' 

'  And  you  take  very  good  care  not 
to  tind  oat.' 

*  Why,  what  would  you  have  mo 

do?' 

*  Tax  the  person  you  suspect.  If 

you  find  you  are  mistaken,  sell  the 
shawl,  and  pay  that  woman  wliat 
you  owe  her.  Yrnir  aTionjinous 
friend  is  no  frur  frirnd  if  he  is  not 
g]ud  to  help  you  to  do  what  i& 
nonesL' 

'Bat,*  said  Clara,  astutely,  *if  I 
sell  the  shawl,  you  see,  I  put  it  oat 
of  my  power  to  return  it^  in  case  I 
discover  the  donor.' 

Olivia  walked  on  in  silenec  Her 
intelligence  was  too  good  to  bo 
blinded  by  this  sophistry ;  or,  in- ' 
deed,  not  to  see  clearly  that  her 
companion  had  no  wish  or  intonr* 
tion  to  return  the  t:i''"t,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  niii^lit  liavo  come. 
It  was  little  tliinLTs  of  this  kind — 
this,  and  the  1)1  uniness  of  sense  to 
the  degradatiou  of  being  indebted 
to  a  poor  woman  8n<m  as  Mrs. 
Boyce,  that  made  Olivia  occa* 
sionally  shrink  from  Clara  Elliston, 
and  feel  uncomfortable  in  her  so- 
ciety. It  wtiB  impossible  that 
Olivia  aud  a  woman  who  showed  SO 
little  delicacy  of  feehug  could  have 
much  in  common.  But  then,  after 
a  while,  came  the  reaction:  some 
act  of  kindness  to  the  old  man,  her 
child>liko  laugh  and  prattle,  (who 
could  hsten  to  it,  nnd  not  *make  al- 
lowances '  for  the  pretty,  foolish 
young  creature  ?)  her  very  helpless- 
ness, aud  the  dangerous  position  in 
which  Oiivia  saw  that  she  was 
placed,  were  all  so  many  aijgo- 
ments  that  pleaded  for  her.  As  re- 
garded Clara.  Olivia  mi<:ht  be  said 
to  pat;s  her  life  now  in  alti-rnations 
of  ang-er  and  commiiseration,  of 
hardening  and  softening,  of  tender- 
ness and  contempt.  Blither  loyalty 
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{brbade  iicr  evtir  Icuiiig  a*  word  or 
hittb  of  Aid*  esoape  }ier  in  jber  iiitarw 
ooiine  with  Kr*  Tiiompftoxi.  Kbow-. 
injs:  bow  inDoh  'Ke  disliked  dam.^ 
OliviA  oarefuHy  «<b8taiii£d  trom  all 
mention  of  her,  when  nbsont :  when, 
present,  her  ol)ieol  was  to  make 
CiuJu  appeftr  \o  \um  in  Uic  L>etib 
light  Who  do^  not  Jotoir  what  a 
thatiklww  imOt  ttiis  ia»  heinfMn  iwoi 
frieoMlii  "WiUi  »  mutual  aremonr 
How  word  tliat  is  droppfd  by 
tho  one,  s<'eras  calculated  loinfL'tmo 
the  auitipatliv  (»f  tlio  other  !  And 
how  both  «Ji'jw  tg  the  ttots^  poa- 
i»ible  udvantageJ    !•  \-t  :\ 

•  Shprtly  after  thifli  Hn.  BUiAlate 

HooTheati*e,  tjuiM' I  nights  u  weelor 
She  w»5  paid  every  Satriniay  mor^ 
nJiitr  :  and  yet  it  Ket^mtxl  to  Olivia 
tUaL  sht>  never  liatl  rtixpence  in  lier 
popket  if  *&h(^  wttAikted  ii.  Yuu  mary 
be  inzethai  Olivia  did  not  rest  ta^ 
tevM.'uritih-ibtB':  ihe  ^^liealidoed 
and  cross-qmeetumed  her  friend,  ar^ 
ging  her  to  pay  any  billH  she  owed, 
WJw  she  had  the  money,  and  Ix  for© 
it  all  CMized  awav.  TUiii  Clara,  with 
her  habiiuui  pi'umptitadie,  piomked 

tp  do.  .    -I        '  A         i    .     •  -i  ) 

Ia)it1d  by  little,  ThompaDB  hedb 
learnt  ail  that  there  wim*  te  be  told 
the  ^larstons'  hiatory^  Olivia 

often  gpokf  f'Titlmai^tically  of  her 
brotlier,  and  said  that  their  hopea 
now  centred  in  him.  Jshe  talked 
op&idy  of  their  past  Ufej  of  thdir 
long  reaidenoe  abiioadt  and  then 
t|M»<?adam,  which  had  been  Bnch  a 
happy  him- to  hOTk  3he  told  him. 
of  the  comparative  seclusion  in 
•which  bIio  liad  lived,  and  then  of 
the  Ponifrets,     He  iiatened  WAth 

gj^eat  llitCTebt.  >  -  - 

<  And  yoa  UM  tiial^.aovtof  lile^ 
^  yoa  ?  Were  noi  jolur  iieigh-i 
bowoi  ^lying  into  all  jcoar  con? 
oerns,  a  great  bore  to  yon,  at  first, 
after  tho  freedom  of  the  Continent  ? 
There,  or  in  a  great  city  like  this, 
nu  uue  kiiowh  or  carea  what  one 
does.* 

*I  Bbonld  nofa  hwre  liked  ito  re- 


main  ai  Fordini?ham  tvhen  ^ 
beeuDB:  poor,'  said  .Ofirin,  limply. 
'  I  hef»  it  ian't  fiJeo  pnde.  Bii* 

when  QUO  is  poor,  it  is  ao  OflCfe 

mon^  (litlicult  to  refuse  kindness  or 
ciriiity  ibou  people  one  doeBn't 

Hkp.' 

biie  liad  no  iear  of  hii»  misnnder4 
standi]]^  her ;  akhoagh  he  had 
beovf^  a  oaee.  cf 'nna  Old  wine  to 

her  lather  the  dpiy'' befiraa^<  lai^iilp 

that  it  had  beon  ;  g^t^  him  by  ai 
friend,  and  that  he  never'  toodbai 
wioe  himfieif. 

^  1  wonder  at  living  in  Lon* 
ddn,^  sha  went  oda,  prcflently  \  ^  joiif 
who  aze  eoidL  a  wotodnpi^it  of  Sim 
tua;  and'a paintnr,  too  !  Wh*ita*t 
teaetaon  can!  70U  £nd  snMam^ 
London  f' 

Tip  inieht  have  replied,  and  tnily, 
\\\'.\\.  ho  had  found  an  attractioa 
there,  wliich  was  gi'owin^  daily 
IrtroQger  and  atrpngor  telhim.  Ajb 
hdmaiy'iiiotoad-s  / 

*■  I  will  bot  giTn '  job.  a  reaaoa 
which  is  qnite  p-ood  enon^  for  tho 
world  in  genonil — that  1  can't  piir- 
Hne  my  art  as  easily,  can't  have  mo* 
deiti,  and  ao  on.  The  vti^  reasoa  i&, 
that  my  own  hotne,  my  own  eodiu 
iry,'ia  omlBtkteBCL  to  mobji  wwr eteW 
aeeociations.  I  oannot '  shak»  tbrte 
offl  When  I  rekum  to  the  tooiqb 
where  T  y>;\gf?cd  so  many  Tn!«*»r}»We 
dayb,  and  we>ekR,  and  month^i,  at  ar 
time,  I  snfier  so  acutely — I  woSsa 
Uudt^  &am  a  sense  of  degaradation  atf 
Mchiinieee  thaa  X.eaa  fnatfal^  dd 
ehnwhore^  tiuct  IcHuiot  face  it.  \\ 
iiwoak:  no  One  louiwa  that  better 
than  I  do.  In  time,  perhapf?,  I  shall 
bo  stronger.  The  wound  is  stifl 
fi-esh.  and   by,  when  it  if 

liealed,  I  bhaU  go  back,  I  suppose,' 
like  tho  .  wiUt  baaBta»  te  eadl.n^! 
daja  in  ihe.ooliiaiigr  don.! 

He  had  never  eud  Bomneh  aboii 
liimself  before;  and  there  wr^^  » 
sadness  in  tho  tone,  no  Icsv^  than  ui 
the woi^istiienisel \  ch.  whichbrooght 
the  tears  into  Ohvia  s  eyes. 

S  Yon  have  never  done  anyihflyy 
I  am  oortatt,  foo;  iridch  7Dn»  oogw 
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jasdy  to  ^eel"  shame/  Ae  wid,  iaiM  on  the  icig^;  ftha  bowed  her  head 

pdiBiv€d3^~^  a&d  oh  I  Mr.  Thomp^  fixrwmtd  «pon  the  Tnn8to^desk,'aild«i 

son,  if  it  is  for  the  sins  of  ofcl^rs  ~  km  8ob  broke  frora  her. 

others,  who  nre  go»«',  that  toii  fool  Sho  rarely  fonve  way  tlnis.  Only 

so  acutely,  lenTo   Owm   to  (rod's  sometamcM,  wIiotj  alunc  ,  <lirl  n  "-luldeii 

nicrfv  ;  don't  Ufpubie  i*bout  man'S'  ten'or  master  her,  as  she  thonjjht  of 

jutigment.     Ts  it  worth  so  much^?'  her  lonely  fntnr^,  if  tbo  one  Iminan; 

I  don't  tbw^  .so.'  ■!  '  being,  who  \va.s  (k'pcnJ(*ut  on  hor 

*  It  ib  uGt  man's  judgni^t,'  he  for  love  and  ciire,  wore  taken.  When 

iupbed.  t*nL  mo.-Tery'W&ff<mmM'idi  iMTiiimr^'Vonnd^^f  duly  liiift 

M  oonotry  gbsgi^  pulling  tlbaoA  dmd^-vrluttlay  b«foiieh6^  f  Bjaftft^ 

ihe/VBtatmR  iteletoni     -myt  oofiU  li»d  1^  dim  «ure«n.*'  Hi»  would 

iaeML' jlt'iis' iho  shameM  tktmg)  nmy,  and  iHyi  wairt  Wr;  TheF^J 

and  not  the  shame  of  itebem^HaliDed  inr6«--ahi  t3l©  I^tiire  !  A  huoA  was 

afaoofcy  ibask  poiioos  a  man's  'life —  laid  <70Titly^  upon  tbe  band  which 

a  man,  whose  pride  is  not  pinohi.  had  fallen  on  the  keys:  its  touch 

beck.    T  shonld  not  mind  telhng  thrilled  her.    A  Rbivcr — but  not  of 

you  tliat  miserable  sioiy,  Mis.s  Mar-  fear  (for  she ft-lf  at  once  ^vhoso  hand 

ston^  but  it  would  not  be  a  pleasant;  it  was),  ran  tlirongh  her.  She 

one  for  you  t'»  hear — or  a  L'ood  on^  rai.sed  her  head— so  qnickly  that 

tor  me  to  toll,  Jiuw  I  lul  l  tiio  wretched  the  paiiittfr's  bojiivl,   jis  he  leant 

woman  is  gone.    It  woukl  sliock  across  the  piano,  brushed  her  fore- 

ydn  to  kear  a  bereatied  hui>bmnd  hpad,  before  he  had  tame  to  drawi 

ipdkk  as  I  mrt  ^  of  <tiie  Mcraa  of  back.'  i  i 

my  eadatenoe.    Ytit  wSa»'  ^w^tbcC  '•iVbrg^       if  I  aianftifed  yon/ 

Moaa.'beauAiM  waBidnl  lifenre  brer  be»6(^  Witly.i^  ^'AuB  jfMb  in  aof«i 

vtH'^iEa'  more  so  than.' jour Bttile  jbw^^WhsJbitii^iiifiiior?^ 

•ctrosB,  tiumgh  in  the  samo  stylo,  not  bear  to  -me'^ywx  'm  di«tr«8s; 

and  lookiligLqinte  aa  innocent  and  Will  you  treat  me  ^as  a  'friend  *^ 

(inid-bkc^Do  you  wonder  ^^Mifb'Jb  something  more  ihan  a  recent  ac- 

kntp  friir  womrn  ?  '  r|nnintance,  and  let  me  know  J^Vafi 

One  evening,  at  dnsk,  some  tiaj'S  trouble  ? '  ' 

after  this,  Olivia  was  at  hfn*  piano,  ■  *It  is  only  a  Avonran'f?  weakiir.^s,' 

piayin^'-,  "by  heart,  ft  bit  of  Mozart,  she  .saiil,  hun'iedly,  brushed 

vluch  had  been  a  favourite  of  her  the  teai's  away.    '  1  tinnk  I  have 

■urth<a»*8.    The  maaic  carried,  her  been  upset  by  a  letter  from  my  bro- 


wnim,  npoa      Mi»  of .  and  fiiM^  to*da^,  in  wiatitk  te  taQB  ttair 

ten^t  ibetdfid  not!  haara  low  thava  ia  ne^chlaiKie  of  114  caMa^ 

gathaiftng  dathmano,  iflwrt  aome  om  -  ^I)&y&B.MalkfmlamiPwi!Ct^h 

nriuiul  'liie  room.    The  fire-Hght  of  me,  now.  to  ttm  tae,  liaaa  -Mtth* 

fiall'on  the  nivcr  hau^,  and  palla  ston  ?    Will  you  let  me  be  to  yoli' 

ahrnnken  features  of  the  old  man'  in  the  light  of  a  brotlier,  during  hitf 

wlin  nlept  in  ]n>  urm-rlniir  ;  it  jn.«;t  absence  ?    Never  be  afraid  of  trou-' 

tifeinljled  fitful*} .  no  more,  upon  the-  bling  me — ask  me  to  do  anything^ 

profile  of  the  g-irl  at  the  piano,  The  for  yon,  iind  let  me  help  you,  as  best 

painter  stole  up,  find  leaning  both  I  can.  whenever  you  are  in  an^ 

^fcowg  on  it,  lie  stood  there,  -with  doubt  or  difficulty.    Your  father,  I 

Ite  'head  bent  over  towards  tlie  think,  likes  nie ;  and  I  take  a  groat 

P^yw,  who,  unconsciouB  of  his  pre*  pleasure  in  being  ivith  him — indeed, 

■iw^ kfifi dieanily' xapaailiiig iha/b  jam  can  sae  tlut'it  ia  oisa  of  tha 

<dr.  Y&fy  ftrw  intareata  I  faav«  in  my 

^ftaa^tly^  feammaic,  ofs anddto^  aolitaiy  life.' 
^"Vpad^  aino  hand  knag  HatlaaBly      Hoir  UiadaqnaAel^  ha  azpeaaaad 
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himself !  How  cold  the  words  fell 
upon  his  awu  tiu- 1  He,  vrhof  e  hetait 
«M«p6akuig  sueliiiainpAiamed  Ubh 

tbiBj    .f  •'  .•      J  /  '  .  •     .1*  ♦  ". 

*  You  ard  very  ^od  to  tis-  and  I 
do  trost  yon  imjjii  fitly,'  hhe  faU 
tei«tl.  ,  '  i  doix'i  know  ^vhat  deur 
father  would  dt>  without  you  now, 
Mr.  Q:hw)pa(tt,.  to.ieHo6P.iiim.<ocfta% 

nil,  away .< ,  I  a^uil .  Do  yoo/  aeo 
PVQch  ohaai^  in  himi^'  lijoot  hd 
seem  to  you  weaker  ? ' 
.  *  Who'd  there?'  rri^«^  oat  Mr. 
JVIaratoik,  «uddonly  wakm^'  up.  i  *  I 
hear  vpii^cs— butyi^u  keep  the  rpoti^ 
AO 'eodS»Bii<|8d]2r''<<MI^  thm'«  'iib 
seeing  the  jwA^  itoi.  cqm's  jtoiaiAlli 
Olivia.'  ^ 

'  It  verv  'l;tvk.  T  will  riti<T  for 
the*  lamp,  dariin^.  Mr.  TiiuiMpiOU 
lias  just  4M>ine  in  tu  «ee  you." 

A  week  or  two  paesod.    It  waft 

BullbraAg.  iia  hpdy,  land  ithe  sad^at 
hoaart,  there  is  nothing  fio  tryinsr  as 
sucli  wfntlit'i*,  at  this  «oMSon.  The 
sTiuj^jiiiitf  is  iiitolei-siblc :  the  rufili 
pi'  lii'c  l)j rough  evury thing  .is  a 
jDoekeiy,  uud  A  ^;ntfnia09  tatiii-wht 
^itihofcig^iorlW  and  tfling^'watiiritha 

.)|lMa#:  The  Uiud  old  ^vcntlemaoiili 
his  arm-ohair  felt  it,  though  iui«> 
^onScioHslv  :  the  lifo-rt^ioAvintr  aea^ 
flon  broujifht  no  increuae  ot  %igOur 
to  him.;  but  the  reverse.    And  bis 

^  daughter  felt  it}  hut-  COJmaotaij. 

'  A»  Ab  lookod  fi^whrn  -appxi'mm' 

^vhflrves  and  storohousea^tbtiyond  the 

old  Palace  of  Lanilxjth — no  chanto 
of  ('onnirv,  of  pfTeoii  tickls  ami  plea- 
sant plact  H,  that  the  Apnl  suiiKhine 
seemed  to  tell  ui'— and  theu  up  at 
tkiB  treop  of  white'  fleecy  otendB 
idriviea  aeaMnrard^*  hy^  the  Jughi  weefc 
urii^d,  she  felt  a  weight  al.-heia4, 
which  sht'  liad  never  known  in  fhp 
(lurk  winter  wwitljur.  Sho  was  a 
brave  fpv),  whu  hiuX  f»)up:lit  lier  imu- 
ble6  uubly  and  i|tuetly,  without  any 

li«roic  ftuts  md  gmoea.   6hio  had 


forced  heoiaelf,  for  months  past,  to 
ltve<  in  the  actnal  present,  seldom^ 
looking  •faadcan»d,'.iir.fbrw^^  ImI 
mm  ilba«it«el  gM  MBon  of  hopea 
aad  promisee  iwae  come,  sho  coeld 
not  shnt  her  eyes  to  the  truth.  Sh& 
Would  soon  be  left  aiono  iu  tho 
world.    That  dear  father  who  had 
been  la^r  iiret  thought  aod  gtady 
llDeekBTiiiiiilliBr'a  Ae^mm^tAm 
tiKApIr  aTnaif :  -ds  imewitu'  'A  M 
months  mom^  pGrhit|Miy-'and  then 
tho    arm-chair   lx>low    would  be 
«>!npty.    For  his  eako.  hovr  oould 
she  wjjah  it  othGrwise  r'  bat  lbr  her 
owH'— fihl  TV  hat  had  the  April  tnif 
dsiaoi  iriiikate  pwiBMeii.  clSUtiasmmi 
in  etorefcorherP.  WkeBdH^thongfai 
fi^  Hf  there  wia8\ona'fteev-a£d  one 
alone;  which  always  rose  up  before 
hor  e^'es:  but  it  did  nofc  smile  n|wn 
Iter.    It  waB  a  lurravo  kindly  ftire,  at 
of  ^  pit»)-in^  and  protectinpf  friondt 
very  £u?  from  that  of  a.n  ardei^ 
lover.  Aijdtfaett,v0Teflr'i»iier«otti 
tnde,  she  colonredfaaad  sighed, >iUid 
tried  to  bend  her  tbonghts  soot 
othtT  'vrar.    She  remembered  the 
wo-n^s  in  Kupt-rt's  U  tter.    81ie  re- 
inciii liored,  with  nhanie,  bow  onf« 
{iLvi  yvt  six  months  ago)  another 
&oe,  yoTrngaFiandf)  hauMttmer,  yet 
sfyfc  veonpudfaii  to'^ihis  KUia,''  nUl 
oftfliii'lieen  pmirewti  w&ki  > ttei^' ifiiia 
she  was  alone:  and  how,  iooH^i 
giri!  yho  Imd,  at  one  moment,  eone 
nigh  to  believe  herself  in  love  with 
7t«  ownf  r.  Was  it  possible  t  hat  she 
icoujid  iO:  aoOn 'fldi  again  into  a  Hltt 
•vltialila  mot?  /^Nwbreok  rni^ 
Jbave  had  hia'ftUiiiga,  itntuhe  i«es 
<oertaitd7,  More  wi  £m,  attached  to 
her.    Hpr  pride  eonid  take  reftisje 
in  tlie  n  lli  ctioii  i  hat  he  had  paid 
her  very  marketl  attention.  With 
this  man  it  was  quite  difi'erent. 
mt  /wif  •  Idnd,  tbeiqflttfb]  and 
Aiemdfyi  and  indnlgent ;  .tjhuifiiP^ 
was  anything  bke  tenderness. 8kb 
Ix'lieved  that  his  heart  was  sho* 
ac^jiinKt  all  wonian'B  love:  she  hfid 
tlie  evidence  of  his  own  lips  that  Iw 
loathed  the  very  name  of  marrisgo* 
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first-,  she  bad  brpn  so  perlecily  un- 
restrained ;  and  liow,  she  felt  lior- 
aelT  so  oiieiu  »ky  with.  bini.  Her 
flitde,  poor  tthild^  hfirdraadiof  fl}N 
petrisg*  'A>ry»rd,  aaa^.^her  seem 
«oId  at  times^iasdaliAknetwrat.  No 
wonder  ho  misunderstood  this  :  thftt 
llio  nftribubed  it  to  her  desire  to 
©buck  aiij  admiration  on  hisi  pir*; 
and  show  hiiii  the  trae  nat&re  oi' 
hm  jbeliagsviovaBAB  faiBL<t  ifavM. 
be 'kMeiOTMrlidspd  paiifiof -'aiioont 
vorsation,  one  day,  between  v  Mutt 
Pringle  fmd  her  niece,  this  iraproB* 
eioii  would  liave  been  more  t]>a-a 
contirmed.  •  That  hidr.  in  calling 
upon  Mr.  Harston,  had  met  Mr. 
Thompson  for  the  first  time.  !«.r-i 
.  '  A- fine  matif  my  dnr/  dM^ttuflt 
when  Ite  -vKasf^aiw;  ^so-verj&ioiiy 
A^/»iV — and  u  /r:  joia  ^xtm!  a>boni 
Jiini,  which  looks  nf?  if  he  must 
In-lung  to  tiiO' ThorapMoiiH  of  YorV- 
shin*— eh  ?  How  did  yon  make  his 
acqiiaiutauee,  my  love  ?  *  ' '. 

'B0  JB  ni.Walh<Taiiil»'lBg-«Mii> 
i»ftathlri )i«nae.*<  > )  [•« 

'An-ttCkbi?  Dear!  dew"!  rToa 
don't  say  so.  IVtdl !  I  never 
«hould  have  thought  it.  It's  rather 
dangerous,  Imnst  say«-^snch  a  good* 
loolQngiixmn,  and  coming  in  here  at 
jaU  hours  t  Ton  unai.  Really  be 

^lij  eTic()uii^gteBniA^.3roii,  kaow,  for 
^t*  would  nevKTi  ■  do.  An  artist ! 
iAnd  you'iniL'lit  yourself  hf  led  -  -  " 
'  Mr.  Tlioiiijison  aiid  i  f>erlcctly 
understand  ovcli  other,'  interrupted 
Jjer  loftily.     "  Yon  neod  bq 

ibudor  no  ftpfpoebaaiisn^  Anikt  «€id 
'^ei^ones  here  wtAtdj  taA  dtm/i^ 
•passion  and  finendbbesi  to-kiiy  dear 
father;  and  hu  knows  qm'te  well 
tiio  natareofmy  sentiments  towards 
.iiini.' 

:  'i*  Well,  my  love,  i  uni  glad  to 

ttbcsd  <niipif. BoumtfituB;  'I  lummfo 
.  Jber  a&  apotbeoAry*  At  CSfaeltenfank^ 

(Htiras  in  the  year  i8t  i-^thotBHWi 

af  ff'Tided  rao  for  a  quinsy.  T  immo- 
dialciy  saw  how  tho  wind  lay ;  but 
ijt  was  impoeaible  ibr  me  to;  speak, 


as  my  throat  ^vris*  closo^l,  and  toll 
iiim  that  his  liopeR  wt»re  in  vain; 
still  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  the  poor 
wMtcb  00  ielMeMsd,  and  fihm  X 
got  bettor,  I  wrote  to  bim.  I  b^ 
Keve  it  half '  oi«Md'' bim,  for  ho 
re  plied  tliat  he  didn't  know  wlmt  I 
moant !  Thfirpfrm*,  yon  sec.  my 
d^fir,  how  necessary  it  is  to  ])o  /-</r"- 
j'ul,  and  not  tu  I'udter  intiiuuoies 
intbuien  jn  ibat  sort  of  station — it 
nay  bt  inlstiiidtfMtotfdi-LaBd'  i^lkere 
tiie  Mail  btt  wHm  figm;  as  in  tfala 

case  *       "5  .'fi- 

'*Y6a.  make  my  blood  boil.  For 
hfiavoii's  sake,  tio  more  on  this  suh- 
jeoti'  aunt!  Ooce  for  all,  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a  thorough  gentleinan. 
Ai-'toibiaiMif  and  b^  poeitioti,  any 
woman,  who  loved  hvm^  might -iii^ 
inbiid  to  be  hifl  wifov  '^t  is 
no  thought  or  question  of  any  Fur'h 
mutter  hero.  It  is  intolomblo  that, 
living  in  the  same  houwe,  lie  cannot 
visit  a  blind  old  man  without  its 
giving  riss'ter'tliWidbAird;  gromnd* 
less  BuntiiseS  1 '  Imdnst;  beg/  added 
the  yoQt^'tady,  lnHtb  gr^at  dignity, 
*  that  yon  will  iievt»r  speak  to  me  of 
Mr.  Thompson  n£r^iin,  inthis  way.' 

By  which  it  m-t  1 1  h(>  p^n  'that,  had 
he  been  eavesdropping,  that  gen- 
'klianiiEDi  ^onld  have  heai*d  notliing 
Jto  siiifl8(tls>thfr-velpy*eM^iis  Mm 
tifaatjtwasi'in.ibifti.  And  -diow  w^ 
coeie  to  Bn'«vcrfji  whicli  powerfully 
uiYcdof]  OMrif!.  and  which,  thono^h 
apjxurcuLly  uiicrmnected  with  her- 
self was' destined  to  intkicnoe  her 
condnot  hereafter,  in  one  of  the 
aiU>8b{tr3rinj^  ^ctnM  df 'lW)r  life.  '> 
:  It  was  tho  middle  of  >May;  attd 
the  day  had  been  one  of  irequeiit 
showers,  Olivia  had  ocrafiion  to 
go  up  to  Mi^.  Eihston's  room  in  f  ho 
uftomoon,  and  found  her,  iis  UHtial, 
eugaffed  in  t  nnnning  a  dress.  She 

MS  Iti'.bigh  spirits,  aad'  in  tm»  of 
ber  ifaiaefaicmnrwNidi,  seeming  to 

take  dcltght  in'' 'ttrovoking  Aunt 
Croshie.  Some  lines  of  the  valley 
were  in  a  jug  beside  her.  Towards 

those  unoft'endinjE*  f}mvt»rH  Mrs. 
Urosbic  was  directing  her  obsei^ 


vjitions,  in  no  geatle  tone,  as  anrthifig  wore  al>ont  ihe  gtxvUloci- 
Oiivia  eutei-fcd.  '  '   *      ing  young  man.    OHria,  bow  da 

'6«in'  'spending  money  upoii'  tlioM  flonwAlbofe  in  my  hair  ?' 
thai  rabbish!  jou  ought  to  h^-    *lMmkf  ifith  y^ar  tMtt%,  tlu^  ' 
Mbmnfti^  of  yoajr9d£,  (Anl  when    they  are  unsnited  to  t?ie  occasioa,*  - 
yon  }la^'en■  t  p^ven  a  sixppTtrr^  io  the    she  replied.    But  in  hor  heart  film 
niis8i6nary-bo?:,  I  floTv  t  kri()\v  \vhon  !    conh]        bnt  jsar  thaf  it  \rfis  im- 
I  shoTild  like  to  know  Avliat  guo*!  a    pos.sible  ior  fin^-tlunp-  to  be  prettier  ■ 
lot  of  tiowers,  that  cost  so    than  tho  fiiar  young  crefttnre  was,  ^ 

much)  'will  d6  your  ioulf  '  'icad  -wi!&  tiuAe  whit«  flowers—those  : 
when  yoa're  going  ihii  evcnang'  liito  emblems  ef  per^etrpoxf^fi-^  her  : 
:i  ^oi-iety  of  awakened  CIiristianB,  tof''  sniiii^  fanl^.  Cltt«  sMifled  wifh  k  * 
bo  feUallin^  of  yonr  gown  in  that  c(lil8ddlis  trinmph^  as  d^teolfing' - 
way,  and  di*OBsiiicr -np  mth  florvrerfj  what  passed  iii  )!<■!•  f^rioTifrsiboTijrht??.  * 
for  all  tho  w6rld  hke  the  sweeps  on  whil©  'C^^via  stood  there  looking  at  - 
May.day.    What's  the  Tise  of  it,  I    her.    "  '  " 

■wonder'?'-':        •  '   /       •  iLittl©  did  Olivia  dream  it  was  the  ' 

'I  observe  thai  yonr  iiwuktmbO! ^  last  time  she  would  e^er  so  look-^ 
Chtwlnmm  sec  rory  iood  i^  ii^art  npeu  be»^1iat  ^Hmti'idi^  loimtk  b4w 
olothes,  Annt  Orosbie.    Tlic  only  ^  that  jGus«rit^<wMLld'b»  dfetorted  hf-* 

time  I  overmmi  to  a  rolirions  fc^a-    n^nnj  and  passion;  anA  that^ever  ■ 
pai'ty  at  (Jlapham,  1  was  quite  dasis-    again  until         sim  of  life  hftd  nef, 
zled.    iVnd  ouv.  lady  told  me  ther    and  the  stains  of  i*in  and  snffering 
did  it     ou  prindplo.":    IXavn'b  I    were  washed  awav,    shonM   she  ^ 
wear  my  pdoip  >iiiiibe«i4(Tll]iei  *fch   biliold'  dam  EUisW  with  ey^^ 
pnnciplei^^'^  •  *Uaoh  as  she  thenbent  down  oh  kje^J-^ 

fBe  still,  C]am,«iU*3nm{   Yon  ^    '  ^        *  '  = 

pervert  pioirs  words  with  yoiir      .  <   '  -  *         ••'  ' >t 

levit^^;  and  except  for  t'a»wti//'s  gakSj  I  CHAPT^JJt  XkikL'**' ^'  "^'^^ 

you're  the' idk\st  do-iianirhjt--- — *   '   ■    -  "  '    '   '    •  <  ' .  * 

Like  my  lilici^,   -  Tl^y  toil  net  j        ■ '  f^.  '^'.W^^      Ifffi^ff-  \v 
nailhar  db  ihqy  spsQi'*  -  -ASij  tib«^  '    'ii'ivvaa » wat •tugbt'  Mfa^MsMtanivf 
yea  sre,  CHiTiat  I'm:  goiaf  tor  a'  deoed  by  ibil  ftne;  a«  -Thvv 
party,  dear,  to-night*^  very  large   clock  on  tho  mantel-piece  struolp'^ 
religious  rout  at  Claj^liam.  A  friend    half-past  eight.    Olivia  heard  Mrs;  ^ 
of  Aunt  Crosbio's  calls  for  ns,  and    Flaherty  in  the  passage  in  conrer- 
being  an  oft-night  at  the  theatre,  1    sabion  with  another  womai},  whose  ^ 
can  go;   1  iniemi  to  do  a  great  deal^   voice  mounded  sbriU  and  eager.  But  *t 
of  eaeonlioa  aanong  ih»  taHfiftoasi'-  tld8:iraa  ito  imtilnial'iimiinflfisaoe  e 
youth  of  Glapbaan.' *  m.  -    •    i:.,  ^- OU^wqat'tintntfalisi^hkiki't  . 

*  Have  done,  Clara,  will  yon  Preaeoityi'tlisM  iw  ai  kabek  Ma 

*  And  Aunt  Crosbde  is  ixidignant '  the  door. 

with  me  for  investincr  in  a  fow  lilies.       '  Corae  in,'  said  Qli«i%'  and'MWt^" 
Yon  seo  I'm  going  in  tor  innocence    i'iahcrty  entered.  ; 
and  amipUeity-— nothing  but  white.       *  Here's  a  famale,  plase  mi^, 
I  was  never  but  once  beifore  at  any-    Avho  wants  Mrs.  ElHston  very  bad, 
tiring  of  ihe  MQgtii  11  mmA'SPttlto  aadifvlMiid  tell  her  winra^eU. 
affiair— and  theia-  tlv  leo'ifM-  de^  '  And  I  says,  ''maybe  as  Miss  MmoU 
lioioQB.   I  say  notbiiig  absub-'lilss"  ston  can  tell  ye,  which  is  her  pafw 
pmyerf?.    But   there  T\"as   a  Vaiy    tic*lar  frirnd      for  indeed  she's  in  ' 

good-looking  young  man  ^vho  '    a  fine  taking,  and  says  it''=;  a  matter 

'Clara!  ?'v7/  roit  ha'  donei*  o'  life  and  de^th.  So  will  yott- 
Hiss  Mars  ton — ma  'am — I  m  plafio  speak  to  her,  miss     >  " 

'Well^  die&»  anuti^  I  won*t  swf     OEvu  went  into  ■  tfia  pfirwiy^' 
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A  niiddlo-aLfi.Ml   woaaaan,    slialibily       The  woniau  fblLowod  Olivia,  and  v 

drt'SsiMl,  stouti  tliere.    tSln-  was  <'vi-  sliut  tlio  door  behind  her.     Sho  ' 

deull^    III  ^fimt  9^ii!Liiioix.     Thtr  then  glaiiued  uneflusily.at  Mr.  Mar- 

imxB  stood  m  lieri^yest  andt  ^  stwli.   t  i.,  .1  

her  shawl  1  < iher,  twitcMlipoen-  '  What  ia  ii  you  mii.4  me  p'  •  •  •  ' 
santly^  or  ptilied  at  tlie  unravellml  Thid  woman  cUnic  qdito.  closa^  r 
frinir^',  vvliilf^  she  sjxjke.    Olivia  re-  s  aad  8aid 'm  ti  low  roiee,  '  t 

Cogm>;ed  the  womfMa  ttt  onee,  ii£  Uitt  1      *  Y0O        Iht  friuiid,  riirii  yon  r'  ' 
ptiTi^iJL  who  had  accosted  Clara  in,      'Mrs.  lulhaUjn'H  ?    Yv<,  I  nm.^ 
ihp  Lowthey  .i^cad»  Bomfi  w«d5ir->     ^Haffwahf)  ercir  talktd  to  you 
hffim* It  .w  pv^bikble.M  lAtn.  '  abani-        V  i  fifae  /Btoppod,  sad 
Bcrfce,  on  her  .side,  ako  ireoogsusod   B0iaitaed[O(lBm'>B  i&oo  more  B@atcli«  d 
Oliv  iu.    She  eyed  hor  very  keenlyv ,  ingly  ttttUL  ovcvj    *  God  fiorgdro  rae  - 
atid  lu;r  voicei  shook  ua  sho  said,         if  J  oughtn't  to— to  tell  you.  He 

*  T  ;ix  yonr  purdon,  trui'am  :  but    has  giTcii   you   ju  kind- face — vou 
can  you  tell  )  lie  wii^oJilrs.EUiatoiu    won't  betray  her?     Promise  mo  ■ 
is^liO  be  found r '.,[.,'  -r  .1  .  ,,i  tlw^t^  liiitiw.'    i    -  • 

V*  iBdetnl,  X  Qmo0^  ^16- i».  gone  ,1  Botal^  Itor .?  /  rnnat  teHine  • 
with  Mrs.  Urosl^i^  ito  flrTipwjl^  nQ^Ungn^STrs.  &fiiafi(>xi*'vroald  tM  • 
Clapham,  and  will  mi  tiom  itlLi  teOi  iti».licrtelf.  If  gnm  havo  any-  ' 
late;  that  is  all  T  Icuow.'  thinp:  to  Hay  to 'her,  write  it.  i 

*  My  God  IVsaid  tho  wonuiu,  yet    ])rt)nuse  it  shall  be  delivei-ed  faith»  • 
more  agitatud,  'what  is  io  ho  doner'    luily  into  no  hnnd  but  her  own/ 

ii»  tUoi-e  i4o.  on^  who.  IgjQWS  where  1     *  Ah  1  it  may  bo  too  Iqto  tiien  !  ' 

sho  is  r .  .    <  •    \  i  .  \   r  I.  too  late  \ — and  I  don't  Hhi^nt  Trhaib  . 

'Snte,  if  the  young  lady  oan't  to  dd — Inhare^  ito  go  Jfi>r«  adnruMi* 
tell  ye,  there's  nobody  elae  can,*  ob-   sobbed  the  womany^  mongmg-  hatn 
served  Mrs.  Flaherty.  haudfi^    '  Swear  to  xoe  yeii'Il  nab-t 

*  Yon  had  better  wait  till  she  re-    betray  lior,  lua'am  !' 

turns.'  Olivia  said,  seein^*  that  the  *I  will  not,'  said  UEvia,  in  a  low 

woman  was  almost  distracted,  and  voice,  aud  she  leant  upon  the  table.  : 
'WM  taming  to  the  docs',    'fihs.- A>  nam^ss:  djsad-^a  sick  a^^re- / 

ammeM  be  ItA^a^  ihao.  tUtmn,  1'  Iwpffflh  cfr-ebet'loMtirtnofc-t^^  - 

think.'                    .    '  '   '  came  Over  her. 

.'Eleven?  Twohours andal^^Ii  :fM\Jier  tMldi  V^l  Thore— 

l  oon'i^I  can't.     Eveiy  five  mi-  there,  ?tV  mit  now — 1it>r  ehild  who's 

nutes — and  me  without  inomey^  too,  dyin'  o"  cn)up,  poor  precious  babe  I  > 

for  the  'pothocary.    O  uiy  !  0  my  !'  and  she  away,  and  xk>  doctor  como 

Snddenly  she  turned  sharp  round,  yet,  nor  nothin' !'  • 

Slid  loolcing  up  into*  OUvia'a  tee  *  BdP'  eMXd  ?'  c0{»e»ted  OliviAy 
mih  eyes  from  which  tho  teen  Aowf  t  mflfhawieallyi^  X  caafoBui  scoxse  df 

atgwmtd,  laid  a-  head'  vpam.  bet  some  dark  mystery  stmggled  an-, 

arm.  her  mind,  with  the  natural  question, 

'  Younp  lady,  L  may  1  see  yon  a  if  she  has  a  child,  av bat  need  of  con- 

minnte  alone  ?'  ceahnent  ?    The  next  instant,  the 

Olivia  opened  the  sitting- room  child  s   danger  w<is  tiio  thought  ■ 

dm.'                         .     .      ;  psmnMnmt ill  hsr  imoad.  Sheknenr. 

^I>ofn'tyDa  be -gi^in'iheraKaieyv  soaletAjag  of  iheievoap. 

ToatB^  ^wp^totA  Mrs.  Flaherty.  'I  '  It  is  in  yonr  dbargo,  this  child?  1 

kaows  them  sort  of  old,  as  pipes  And  what  have  your^donfi^    When  :' 

their  eye  afore  they  beers.    If  tears  was  he  taken  ill  r' 

was  guineas,  they'd;  be  as  lioh  aa  'About  four  o'clock.    We  putt 

Giemf  they  would.'    >         »   <  him  into  a  wapm  bath^  and  hu  got 
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a  deal  better;  and  as  wc  Tvas  easy 
about  him,  and  I  didn't  Hkc  to 
leave  him,  nnd  T  hndn't  nobody  to 
send,  Avliv  I  didn't  come  off  then. 
But  after  dusk  he  got  bnn  nprain, 
and  then  we  sent  for  the  doctor, 
and  he  was  out ;  and  still  the  poor 
darling  got  worse  ;  and  I'm  snrc  I 
love  him  like  my  own,*  said  the 
wcnnah,  ivrth  a  fresh  Inurst,  *  for  aQ. 
M».  Gttiston  ts  BO  irregular  in  *tier 
p^pnents ;  and  Pd strip  the  clothes* 
off  mybftck  for  the  poor  darling', 
I'm  tiSat  fond  of  idm;  and  it's  now ' 
three  Tfai  s.  ever  since  he  was  bom, 
I've  had  him.  But  I  says  to  my- 
self, savs  T,  "  she's  his  own  natural 
motlu'T-,  that'll  come  to  Tne^  if  her 
l)aV)y  dies-,  and  '11  say,  *  Mrs.  Bnyce, 
yx>ii  shouIJ  hii  iolil  me.'"  And  so 
I  sets  off  straight  to  the  address 
she  give  me  in  the  Strand — auews- 
agei^*s — and  iJiep  sent  me  on  here, 
.and—*' 

*  Stay;  Where  do  yoti  Irre 

*  Three,  Catherine  Street,  Pim- 
Hoo,  miss ;  and  I  ht^  the  doctor's 
ihere  long  afore  this,  thongh  I 
walked  as  fast  as  I  could.* 

Olivia  was  writing  somethinpr  on  a 
pioce  of  paper  wl  i  ilc  t  lie  woman  sp(  )ke. 

*  Get  intA  a  Hansom.  You  say 
truly,  eveiy  moment  is  of  conse- 
qnence.  Drive  to  this  address.  If 
the  doctor  is  not  at  home,  drive  to 
this  one;  if  not^  to  this  one«  Yon 
mnat  find  a  doctor :  don'tretomto 
the  house  withont  one;  and  set 
back  as  hsi  as  ron  can.  J£  ll&s. 
Elliston  is  not  home  presently,  I 
shall  come  to  the  house  myself. 
That  will  pay  for  your  cab,*  and 
she  put  some  shillings  into  the 
woman's  hand. 

f^he  Mfnt  out  and  opened  the 
front  door  for  Mrs.  Boycc,  and  then 
sat  down  for  a  few  nioments,  to 
consider  what  she  had  best  do. 

Her  decisions  were  always  Tery 
rapidly  oome  to.  They  were  some- 
times wrong,  for  tluy  were  founded 
too  often  npon  an  irregular  surface 
of  impulse;  and  her  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  conventionalities 


was  siimll:  bui  silo  seidtm-  hMd* 

tated. 

On  tins  occasion,  one  considem- 
tion  only  woig'lied  with  her :  how 
to  leave  ber  lather  befon?  his  usual 
bed- time,  and  get  away  to  tbi.s  po»>r 
child  in  the  absence  of  his  awn 
mother.  Mrs.  Boyc©  had  evidently 
lost  her  head ; '  the  doctor  might  not 
reach-  the  till  brte  «l  a^il 
OHTia  had  seen  several  4MMS  of 
croup,  and  knew  how  siionld  be 
treated.  As  to  Hus-'imfirc^priB^* 
of  iier  going  out  at  that  hoar,  it 
nev^er  weighed  with  her  for  an  in- 
stant. And  as  to  the  mvsterv  which 
so  Tinfomfortably  surrounded  this 
jioor  child's  existence,  whrtt  had 
that  to  do  with  this  question  of 
life  and  death  ?  She  returned  to 
lier  father,  purposely  making  some 
noise  as  she  shut  the  door. 

*  What's  thatr  said  the  bfiud  aiis, 
rousing  himsdf  upr%ht  in  Ins 
chair.  'I  hawn't  bean  asii^ 
Olivia  ?  Where  did  you  leaTS  off? 
The  massacre  at  C^wnpoie-^ 
rible,  indeed!  Sixty  wonen,  ^ 
you  say  ?  ta,  ta,  ta !  * 

*  Dear  father,  it  is  getting  iste-* 
time  for  ns  to      to  bod,* 

*  It  is  not  ten  o'clock  vet,'  he  re- 
pUed  resolutely,  v^h©  crept  up  W 
the  clock,  a-nd  moved  on  the  hour 
hand.  It  wanted  twenty  minutessf 
nme :  its  shstrp  little  voice  nowtdU 
out  ten  tiny  strokes,  end  she  mg 
for  Trits. 

How  easy  it  was  to  deceive  him ! 
lie  never  demurred  or  questioned 
further.  The  dapghter's  hesri  al- 
most smote  her,  as  she  yrioKpenA 
to  Fritz — 

'  Put  your  master  to  bed,  and 
when  he  is  nsleo]i  come  to  me." 

She  went  upstairs,  and  fetched 
her  bonnet  and  cloak.  Then  ska 
sat  down  and  wix>to  a  few  liiws  ^ 
the  poor  mother. 

*Mr8.  Boyce has  heea  kite.  Tour 
child  is  very  ill«  I  am  gone  to  m 
if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  and  sImUiv* 
main  by  its  bed^sids  unlal  you  coma 

*OLITtt. 
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•  N.B.— -Neither   MrB.  Flaherty,  He  may  luive  wondered  in  liis  own 
nor  any  one   else   in  this  hotu»u  miud  at  this  Htnuigo  fivak  of  lus 
knows  wlim  Jem gonei,  nor^vfliie  nm'opja^cpnunand.  (wlfeo       co- ; 
chBd'siUaMSi'                          ,  laHeik'^  oslpep%,)^  prep,  in  W^. 

\8I»  np  ill  a  thick  en-  ovf^  miii4<  ^,  kemm^om ' 

velope,  and  rang  for  Mrs.  Flaherty,  disciplinarian,  aund  as  to  an  op«a 

That   excellent  wo)Uii!i    appea^e^i  (luestiou  or  demur,  he  would  havp' 

lopking  aomowhat  injured.  sontcufi-d  hirnscU'to  fourteen  diiys*^ 

'  *  I'll  be  bound  tliat  watery  jado  solitary  conhnement,  I  think,  IukI 

got  money  oat  o'  ye,  miss,  and-  '  he  fou^d  l»inself  so,  ^jipnj;^,  Thqi  o , 

I  ffaat-you  ti  «9  :o(  munoet  to,»e»-,  folded,  trying  yery  hard  to  ma^e 

I  know  I  omplaoe  the  utmost  con-  his  mind  a  blanks  .or  failing  in  thit^l 

fidence  in  j-on.    I  am  obliged  to  go  to  force  it  back  on  the  contemida- 

out,  and  1  think- — I  suppose  it  is  tion  of  the  Bologna  sau^ag;t;,!|ip  had^ 

riphfc — to  take  FritK  with  mo.  Will  jusj.  liad  for  suppe3\ 

you  sit  here,  while  we  aie  gonei^.,  j.Jfc;!!^  a  pjjor  little  Uoubc  in 

Ve  idiiiU  iiofc  be  ]oDg^  I  think.  fEhe.  dwrfy  irtreet,  wW  .i^w,  gf>t  il^PKu? 

dpop  int^jny  &UiePTii.  awHfi  will  re*  TW  dopr  was  opened-  Ify.ft  wpi|m'-4-i' 

main  open.   I  cannot  h^^tk  faisq^leiBr  anotheii^  lodges  in  (he.  I^onse,  t^Jt^ . 

alone  at  night.  And  as  soon  as  ^Frs.  took  in  wa^ng  with  ^Ix^  fi^j^-^ 

Elliston  returns,  will  you  give  this  as  Olivia  afterwards  knew, 
into  her  own  hand — no  one  else's  r'       Mrs.  Boycc  had  not  yet  come 

'And  is  it  for  the  likes  of  hoTyj  back — no  doctor  hud  been.  Several 

ituas^  ye  Are  going  oat,  with  JCr..  neigl^Kmrsr-nQip^er^t  lyhosc  ehil- 

TziMrtoy .At  :oien  mL  how  as?  tMs  ?  cUwt}  had  hpi^,,fU  of  c^oup  ~-yfen 

latmn*  mewiih  a  responsihiUI^'thldl*  gathered  .  tpgetilier    in   the  bed- 

— not  that  I  minds  the  respoQpir,  rpoin,  and  were  oiferiug  their  opi- 

bility  of  the  dear  ould  gentleman  in  nions  on  the  case,  witli  such  ad- 

his  bed — bless  'im  !  bat  is  it  dacent  vice  im  theii*  experience  dictated, 

for  a  young  thing  like  you,  as  is  The  utjnosphero,   when  Olivia  vn-^ 

properly  carxadge  folk,  Mr.  Freetz  t^red,  nearly, drovp;  Ijer  back:,  ^but 

wiam»  mof  to- 96  onttuif.  abomt  .at)  vniw  the  impresE^on^th^t  this.;w^ 

and:i^  fow  a  four-pair  haok.  life  mother  .who  was  come  at  hM^jo, 
t^ttic,  as  onemay  say  &  Xit^j^aaha^iiik-'        .child's  sick  bed,  and  on  the 

*  People  have  feelings,  my  dear  woman  of  the  house  telling  them 
woman,  whether  they  live  in  palaces  that  the  lady  wislied  the  room 
or  attics.  There  is  sonn*  one  ver}'  oloarod,  th^.  all  adjourned  to  tlic^ 
illj  whom  poor  Mrs.  EtUisLo,!!,  and  I,  kitchen.  - 1  :  ■■:  -i 
An  interoitecl  93^Ui<  I  am  going  A.hfi^mtiful.  W  ^.  i}aeQ  jeaf9 
to  thia..i^  Mfi^  until  she.  e^n  old  Jp^  ni^on  that  Sniniblc^  pUe  bed. 
Ipetthen^.'  Uow,' I'm  sure  you  won't  He  was  gau^ng  for  breath,  p» 
say  another  word,  but  daeil  OUWa  entered ;  cxliausted  with  the 
Jrou.*     .      •     .  violence  of  the  last  pawxysm,  which 

Of  conrflc  Mrs.  Flaherty  6?/'/  say  had  then  somewhat   abated;  but 

a  greet  many  more  words,  but  slu.'  conscious   of    evcuyihiug  around 

promised  to  obey  Oliviala  injonci  him.  ,  At  the  9pun^  of.  the.  pjpenixig 

tiDiierand«&wi3aaiint0elaiter,  J^  door,  Jbe  aMMiie^£^ljr^  >..,..' 
mounted  on  the bo^'49#.».epkbfe  inside      .'.Where's  nur^cy?  why,  doei^a*£ 

which  was  his  young  mistress^  and  eWcome  back  ?  ,wh]i:|do!^ahe^]^ 

told  the  driver  to  go  tO'Cathinrilte  ine  all  alone  ? ' 

Street,  Pimhco.  '  [Mamma  will    come  presenti}', 

Fritz  liad  military  habits  of  obe-    darling,' whbpered  Olivia,,  knci^Uug 

diezice  to'  his  commanding  ofiiccrs.  down  by  tho  child's  cot,  ^  , 
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'  *J  don't  waiit  mamma,  I  warn 
niursev/  h0soU>edL  *  Ohl  hAf,  I'm 
.  80  ill  1  md  cmel  mussy  leaveB  me : 

why  does  sha  do  il?  Tell  her  to 
come  back,  or  I  sha'n't,  sha'^'t 

.  nevfr  SCO  her  nc^ain.' 

*  Nuraf  is  gone  for  a  doctor  for 
you,  darliiig.  When  h©  wmes,  ho 
win  make  yon  c^nite  well.* 

'Knraqr!  iraney)  I  don't  wwnt 
any  one  bat  yon.  Take  it  off  taj 
throat.    I  can't  breathe,  nursey !  * 

*  8]io  will  come  pre«oTitly,rlnrh'Tig. 
A  few  mlimtes'  patience.  Now  I 
am  ixohiiz  to  pnt  something  onyonr 
throat  that  will  make  yon  easier, 
I  hope.' 

The  child  shook  his  head  and 
moaned,  and  kept  ibebly  repeating 

his  TiTirso's  name  over  and  over 
a^'ain.  She  was  the  one  thoui^ht, 
the  one  wish,  in  his  little  mind. 
There  wa«  none  for  his  own  mother, 
ft     *  •       •       *       •  • 

Half  an  hoar  paned.  The  child 
was  in  her  arms  now.  He  seemed 
Tapidly  sinking.  What  if  he  shonld 
die  befnre  fnrther  help  omdH  reach 
him  "r  Slu-  had  done  uli  siie  eonld 
think  of,  tuid  her  l^art  sank  within 
her,  as  the  minutes  went  by;  it 
wonld  Tciy  soon  be  too  late !  And 
the  miserable  mother,  passing  her 
evening  in  a  search  at^r  amusement 
at  the  other  end  of  London  ! 

At  last,  a  cab  drove  np.  Thank 
God !  Sho  heard  a  heavy  step  upon 
the  stair.  Mrs.  Boyce  threw  open 
the  door,  and  a  doctor  entered. 
While  he  examined  <he'  child,  the 
fbimer  whispered  in  a  trembling 
voice  to  Olivia— 

'  O,  juiss.  He  was  the  third.  I 
thou'z'Iit  I  never  shonld  find  one. 
Such  a  ride !  and  1  am  afeard  it*s 
too  late,  now!' 

it  va$  too  late.  The  dootor  did 
all  he  conld:  had  he  been  called  in 
an  hour  sooner,  he  said,  he  mij^ht 
perliaj)s  have  saved  the  child. 
It  was  an  unusually  rapid  case. 
About  twelve  o'clock  he  breathed 
his  last  in  Mrs.  Boyce's  arms,  the 


«^ood  wDnum  who  had  been  to  him 
as  a  moiheiv-4he  only  one  he  Imd 
tffcst  known. 

Olivia  could  not  brii^  herself^ 
leave  her  directly  ;  the  poor  crea- 
ture's distit'ss  was  so  f^n-eat.  And 
then,  the  wi-etehed  rnorlier  mast  be 
here  ere  long— it  was  better  that 
OHTia  shoold  break  tins  to  her. 
tShe  had  btonght  enough  monej  to 
pvfl^doetor;  snd  the  two  women 
were  now  alone. 

01i\na  helped  to  smooth  ont  the 
little  limbs,  and  to  lay  fresh  linen 
upon  the  cot,  and  let  Mrs.  Bojce 
sob  and  talk  away  the  violence  of 
her  Borrow  and  sel^reproacb  nn- 

Stemnifd. 

*  If  I'd  ha'  gone  at  once  to  hrm, 
miss!  Ttwns  all  alont;;  of  mv  tryin' 
to  iind  Mrs.  Klli.stou  hrst~and  she, 
as  never  give  me  her  real  address 
— only  a  news-agimt !  "  When  you 
wants  to  write  to  me,"  says  she, 

dii^et  A.  E.  at  the  news-agenf  a" 
Of  coarse  I  knew  her  name  n^Il 
oTiongh,  and  all  alH)nt  it— you 
understand,  niis^s — only  where  she 
livtkly  I  didn't  know.  And  I"ve 
waited  weeks  and  weeks  for  my 
money,  sooner  than  go  and  dnn 
her— bat  Vre  a>writfeen  till  I  was 
tired— and  then  at  last  she'd  come, 
one  momin',  and  tell  mo  how  hacd 
pnt  to  it  Bhe  was  for  money,  and 
pay  me  in  part.  So  you  see,  until 
to-night,  miss,  I  never  rightly 
knew  where  to  find  her;  and  now, 
p'rhaps,  it's  cost  the  precioas  babe 
his  lite.    O  my!  * 

Olivia  sighed  heavily.  Alss! 
were  not  her  misgivings  about  Clara 
more  than  justiiied  H  Wliat  more 
remained  to  be  disclo.sed  ?  She 
dixaded  to  think  of  it.  Sho  tried 
to  say  a  word  or  two  of  comfort  to 
the  poor  woman,  bat  her  tongoe 
filtered,  and  then  Mrs.  Boyoe  went 
on  again : 

*  Three  years,  come  Christnia.", 
since  she  bi-onght  him  to  me — as 
fine  a  babe,  brought  up  by  hand, 
miss,  as  you  ever  see.  And  a  sweet- 
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tempered,  too — blofes  his  poor  dear 
little  heart!   I'm  sore  thm's  not  a 
ihingrd  not  lift' doneforlmsu  Omj! 
to  think  I  sh«Kl  sever  aae  his 

pretty  blue  eyes  open  on  me  again — 
and  all  the  neighlxjurs  as  fond  of 
him  as  they  was  too  I  It  wob  always 
** Harry  come  here,"  or  "Harry 
come  tliere;"  but  X  was  very  par- 
tio'lar,  I  ynm-^md  if  yonr  own 
moiher,  my  babe,  was  aahamed.of 
you,'  she  added,  stooping  down  to 
kiss  the  little  wax-like  face^  ^theire 
was  ouu  wasn't,  leastways.* 

Wr8  she  really  so  heartless,  then  ? 
Olivia  would  turn .  iiavo  asked  more 
eJxmt  the  wretched  motiber,  bni  she 
refrained.  Poor  miserable  woman ! 
Ood  heln  her  now ! 

Mrs.  Boyce,  mth  the  excitement 
of  grief  common  in  her  olass,  oon* 
tinned  presently : 

*  Not  a  penny  of  her  money  for 
near  three  weeks !  Why  did  I 
leave  you  to  go  after  her  P  Ishonld 
ha'  stayed,  and  nursed  you  myaeif, 
and  naye  sent  the  neigh]x>ars. 
P'rhaps  you  wouldn't  have  £^one,  if 
I'd  bin  here,  my  darlin'.  It  was  all 
your  i)oor  ibolibli  nurse's  fault — it 
was.  And  what  can  a  he  c&i'e  for 
you  like  me  ?  she,  who  oomes  here 
ODoe  a  week  dressed  so  smarts  and 
yet  has  left  yOu.  for  six  months  and 
more,  with  nought  but  a  rag^ged 
p'.lissc,  and  scarce  shoes  and  stock- 
in's  to  y  r  feet,  my  poor  hit  he  !  She 
didn't  care  for  you — she  didn't — or 


she  couldn't  ha'  lot  you  out  of  her 
aidbt—and  that's  the  truth  on't.' 

BoJt,  even  now  »  eab  was  heard 
driving  up  iarioBsly  to  the  door, 
and  the  good  woman's  &oe->aiid 
voice  dropped  fiimnltaneonsly.  In 
her  excitement  she  had  said  far 
more  than  she  really  meant:  her 
eyes  showed  now  how  she  shrank 
Bom  this  inteiTUfw  'with  the  he- 
vesved  mother.  C^via  west  down- 
stairs. 

It  was  Mrs.  Elliston,  deadly  pale, 
in  her  white  evening  dress ;  her 
hair,  in  which  were  still  the  lilies — 
now  faded  and  broken — ^hanfling 
'  half  down  her  ahoolders,  over  which 
w«s  thfown  SB  opera-oloek. 

She  grasped  Olivia's  hand  in 
hers,  and  looked  up  into  her  face ; 
but  the  only  words  she  could  find 
to  sav,  in  a  lo  w  hoarse  voice,  were— 

*  6  Ohvia !    The  child  ?  ' 

*  The  doctor  has  been  here.  The 
ehild,  alas !  is  so  ill,  that-4ieeaDnot 
be  worse.  You  must  prepare  your- 
self, Clara,  for  * 

'J^oi  dead  it  Don't  say  he's- dead, 
Olivia!' 

She  almost  screamed  the  words  ; 
then  with  the  sudden  strength  of 
agony,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
she  rushed  past  her  npstabs.  Sho 
opened  the  door,  looked,  and  fall 
upon  her  knees  by  the  bed  in  a 
convulsion  of  grief.  And  over  tho 
terrible  hour  tSat  followed  we  will 
draw  a  veil. 
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OUR  DEiiP  SEA  FISliElilES. 

A LEARNED  knight,  Sir  John  doesiiotinfiiiipeiipoiitiieBiLsteuaiice 

Bnnonglis,  Keeper  of  the  Bo-  of  man,  and  wai  thej  cU>  not  deriw 

GOrds  in  the  Tower,  in  Ins  book  their  aise  or  nntrittvemtaEtiflsfirQoi 

The  Sowreignitf  <tf  the  BriiUh  Seasy  matter  which  might  oe  otherww 

wi  itten  in  1633,  and  gubaequently  available  for  human  food.  Many 

published,  quaintly  declared  that  descripticma  of  fiab,  like  the  isa* 

'  the  coasts  of  Great  Brittaine  do  thered  creation,  are  migratory,  and 

ycehl  «nch  a  continual  sea  harvest  may  be  equally  deemed  creatures  of 

of  gain  and  bene  tit  to  all  tliose  that  passnsro :  those  which  in  the  wofdft 

with  diligence  do  labour  in  the  same,  of  Miitoii, 

and  therein  such  infinite  shoals  and  single,  or  with  mnte, 

multitude  of  fislies  are  offered  to  the  Graze  the  sea-weed  tlieir  pasture,  ml 
takers  as  may  justly  move  admira-         throog^i  gBom 

tion.'    While  meaaures  profeeaing  ^  '^y* 

to  be  for  the  encoozagement  of  oor  afterwaida  congregate 
aahnon  fisheries  constantly  appear  in  senUsthttolt 

in  onr  legislative  volomes,  it  woold  mid  sea, 

be  impolitic  to  neglect  the  treasures  The  periodical  but  regular  visita- 

of  the  deep.   A  Boyal  Commjaaion  tiona  of  multitudinons  hosts  oC 

was  accordingly  issued  by  warrant  herrings  to  the  Scottish,  and  of  pil- 

under  tlic  sign  manual  of  the  Qneon,  charda  to  the  Cornish  coast,s,  would 

directing  three  highly  com tent  seem  to  be  hke  the  an-ivals  of  va- 

persoiis  selected  for  the  pin  |M)=?e,  rieties  of  birds,  equally  regulatdd 

namely,  James  Caird,  Thomas  Henry  by  the  seasons. 
Huxley,  and  George  Shaw  Lefevre,       It  must  be  consolat/n  y  to  those 

Ksquires,  '  to  inquii-c  into  the  sea  who  luxuriate  in  tisli  dinners  to  bt 

fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  assured  hj  the  Commissioner^  tbl 

witii  the  view  of  increasing  the  with  all  the  clamour  and  lamienta' 

supply  of  a  favourite  and  nntntioaa  tiona  asserting  a  gradual  dedine  in 

article  of  food  for  the  benefit  of  the  the  jield  of  sea  fish,  the  eridenoe 

public/   Their  Beport^i  in  print,  even  where  strongest,  was  nearly 

awaited  the  opening  of  the  last  ses*  alwa^  accompanied  by  statamsnis 

sion  for  presentation  to  both  Houses  showing  a  progressive  increase  of  ^ 

of  Parliament,  and  it  is  satisfactory  nnmher  of  men  and  boat^  engaged  in 

to  learn  from  it,  that  notwithstand-  the  British  fisheries.   Not  only  have 

ing  the  past  and  present  consump-  these  numbers  iiiiifrtmdy  increased^ 

tiou,  fish  would  seem  to  nmltiply,  but  there  has  been  also  an  increase 

in  order  as  it  were,  to  acconmiodate  in  the  length  of  each  fishery  line» 

the  increase  of  English  mouths  that  in  the  number  of  hooks  upon  it,  in 

consume  them.    While  the  sources  the  length  and  depth  of  net^  and 

from  which  we  derived  onr  home  in  the  siae  and  sea-going  qualitiBB 
supplies  of  meat  were,  for  a  time,  in  ^  of  the  boats.  They  give  as  an  in* 
consequence  of  a  national  calamity,  *  stance  the  Plymou&  fiflhennen, 

on  the  decline,  and  the  capital  in-  who  work  an  area  of  sea-bottom  of 

vested  in  cattle  on  the  decrease,  it  twenty-one  miles  long  and  nine 

was  consolatory  to  reflect  that  fish  broad,  all  the  year  round.  Forty 

require  no  waste  of  human  wealth  for  years  ago  about  thirty  vessols  occu- 

their  production,  that  their  increase  pied  that  ground ;  there  are  00^ 

1  Report  of  the  Commismntn  ofpomttd  to  mpttre  uUo  the  Sea  Fuhtria  rftk  VuUd 
Kingdom.   London,  1866. 
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sixty-four,  the  toniiiage  of  each  of 
which  is  double  that  of  each  of  iho 
former  smacks,  so  tlifit  tlio  means 
of  snpply  are  quadruph  d  in  lena 
than  naif  a  century ;  an  unerring 
test  of  progress  and  exceeding  the 
ratio  of  increase  of  population  within 
the  same  period.    The  machinery 
for  tm  wdag  lam  alao  bem  ba* 
proved  in  effioieiio^,  "while  in  pro- 
potim  to  t^bAfeeflldenoy  the  cost  of 
working  has  aotoally  diminished. 
There  is  however  a  drawback  to 
those  gftttifybi^  announcements,  for 
the  conTerse  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  with  Ireland ;  where  it  is  re- 
iiiirkal)le  that  it  is  the  fi.sliermcn 
and  not  the  lish  that  have  decreased. 
The  Irish  fisheries  were  in  early 
times  so  jn'osjicrous,  that  O'DoimclI, 
chief  of  Tj-rconnell,  now  the  county 
of  Donegal,  acquired  in  Spain  the 
nsne  of  *  The  Kin^  of  Iteb/  from 
.  tfao  quantities  he  exported  in  ez- 
chaoige  for  wine.    It  was  proved 
that  a  very  peculiar  and  once  nu- 
merous class,  the  Claddagh  fisher- 
men of  Galway,  had  diminished 
lon^  before  it  was  even  alleged  that 
■  lio  supply  of  fish  had  declined. 
Much  of  the  im}>overishment  and 
decay  in  nn miners  of  the  Dungarvan 
lishemnen  would  ajtpenr  by  the  re- 
port to  have  arisen  from  the  effect^i 
of  &e  fiunrne  and  subsequent  emi- 
gntum.  They  themselves  admitted 
tiuit  ill  the  young  men  had  gone 
swajr,  and  ihait  the  old  men  who  are 
uow  left  tire  vneqnal  to  the  work  of 
loBg  line  fishing,  and  are  therefore 
obliged  to  confine  themselves  to 
hand  lines.    *They  are  old  men 
now!  the  youncr  men  have  all  irone 
itwaj.'    This  is  a  melancholy  pic- 
tore ;  it  would  soem  to  realise  tho 
prophetic  lament  of  their  national 
poet,  the  author  of  the  DescHed 
yUlagCf  the  aged  attached  to  their 
home,— 

Aad  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant 

deep, 

lt«tanied  and  wept,  and  still  xetam  to  weep. 
The  Commiasionen^  howeveri  do 

TOL  LIXy._XO.  CCOCXLIZ. 


not  despair  but  that,  with  greater 

enterprise,  a  greatly  increased  anp* 
ply  might  bo  produced  from  tne  v 
seas  around  Ireland:  but  whether 
the  '  mine  of  wenlth,'  boasted  of  as 
existing  in  an  undevclojied  state  on 
the  western  and  southern  coasts  is  a 
reality  or  a  myth,  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  experience.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  reproaches  of  disap- 
pointment on  ^e  ihilnre  of  wuS 
specukktion,  they  fbriher  state  that 
the  nature  of  the  coast  exposed 
to  the  storm  and  swell  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  frequent  severity  of  the 
weather,  the  great  depth  of  water, 
and  the  want  of  shelter  in  many 
inlets,  inclinr  11  u  m  to  think  that 
very  sanguine  anticipations  are  not 
likely  to  be  speedily  realised. 

Although  our  supply  is  not  on 
the  decline,  onr  taste  for  particular 
imrieties  of  fish  mnst  have  strangely 
altered  in  the  conrse  of  years,  for 
in  the  categoty  of  Inxnries  comtnieu 
in  1390  by  the  master  cook  to 
King  Richaord  II.,  for  the  royal  table, 
we  find  porpoise  broth ;  and  at  a 
grand  dinner  provided  by  Sir  John 
Neville  during  the  Lammas  assizes 
in  the  twentietli  year  of  ITenry 
the  Eighth,  seals  were  served  at 
table,  being  from  their  amphibious 
nature  then  allowed  by  the  Chnrch 
to  be  eaten  ou  fast  days.  The 
papacy  has  been  at  all  times  in  fa- 
vour with  fishermen ;  but  the  most 
orthodox  stomachs  wonld  now-a- 
dajS  as  soon  endure  the  blnhher  of 
a  whale  as  the  flesh  of  either  a  por- 
poise or  a  seal.  The  Dogger  Bank 
has  been  long  famous  for  the  excel- 
lence of  one  of  onr  principal  pisca- 
tory luxuries,  the  codfish  ;  and 
much  of  the  tine  turbot  and  brill  so 
attractive  on  the  stalls  of  our  fish- 
mongers, is  also  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Ilollaud.  That  bauk  has 
an  area  of  several  hundred  square 
miles,  and  is  most  prolific ;  bnt  we 
am  assured  in  the  Report  that  it  is 
to  a  great  extent  nnworked,  and 
new  grounds  are  still  discorered* 
One  fifth  of  the  German  Ooean 
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lying  between  us  and  the  Continent 
is  occupied  by  banks  constantly 
augmented  by  the  muddy  ileposits 
of  the  rivers  on  botli  sliort'S,  and 
those  ])anks  now  equal  in  extent  ihe 
superticial  area  of  Ireland.  Vattel, 
the  crreat  foreign  authority  on  in- 
teruatiouai  ri^dits,  admits  that  Eng- 
land never  claimed  the  properties 
of  all  the  seas  over  which  she 
claimed  the  empire,  and  aceoidmgly 
while  itmnmerable  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean  resort  to  those  banks, 
tliis  inexhaustible  field  is  free  to 
the  industries  of  all.  There  the 
fisherman  pays  neither  rent  nor 
rates  for  tlie  farm  in  ^vhich  he  reaps; 
and  the  Report  stiites  that  noi  only 
are  the  fishinpf  vessels  con<?tantly 
being  increased  in  numbers,  l)utthe 
take  ^  of  each  vessel  is  increasing, 
and  as  the  climax^  tot  iddesmanic 
oongratnlation,  from  the  'Speedier 
means  of  transport,  the  ({nal^^  ^ 
the  ifish  is  actually  improved.  That 
bank'  YtfUst  indeed  be  a  rich  pad- 
dock, for  it  is  not  uncommon  ^r  a 
single  trawl  vessel  in  a  three  honrs-- 
trawl  to  catch  from  two  to  three 
tons  weight  of  fi.«h,  and  the  owner 
of  five  smacks  lately  captured  in 
one  night  seventeen  ions,  an  amount 
of  food  equal  in  weight  to  that 
which  would  be  j)roduced  by  fifty 
beeves  or  five  hundred  sheep. 

The  profdsion  of  Finnan  haddtes^ 
cored  after  a  method  first  practised 
at  the  village  of  Findon,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire  (whence  their  name),  which 
we  deafy  witness  in  our  streets, 
must  satisfy  their  admirers  that 
that  description  offish  still  abounds 
on  our  coasts.  From  tlie  two  dai-k 
spots  behind  the  head  suj)ersi iiioTi 
h:is,  in  some  parts  of  tlie  eonnti'v, 
conferred  upon  the  haddock  the 
credit  of  being  the  fish  taken  by 
St.  i'eter  with  the  tribute  money 
in  its  mouth,  but  unfortunately  for 
the  tradition  the  haddock  is  a  total 
stranger  to  the  Hediterranean,  and 
was  assuredly  never  an  inmate  of 
the  Se»  of  Tiberias.  The  Italians 
have^'piobably  with  just  as  accurate 


a  Figheriee.  [May 

knowledge  of  scriptoral  and  na- 
tural history,  in  honour  of  that 

event,  named  another  and  equal  de. 
licacy  after  the  Apostle,  il  jnivhrr. 
a  name  which  we  have  iTi  j^'  niousl} 
trantimuted  into  the  appellation  oi  a 
special  favourite,  Johimy  Dory.  Not- 
withstanding the  voracious  eon- 
sumption  of  soles  they  would  sc.ili 
also  to  multiply.  In  ancient  dajs 
the  fertile  macv  of  a  Qfreek  port 
snggested  their flatsnrfaces  as  fitting 
sandals  for  the  sea  nymphs,  and 
embodied  the  conceit  in  verse  wMek 
has  been  thns  paraphrased : 

Thej  serve  ah  sandalss  of  the  foamy  nei^ 
Wliich  niaibl*  Nofeids,  svnt  co  emuKhflMt, 
Apply  pioteetiTe  to  diair  tender  feet 

80  esteemed  have  l^n  the  soles  of 
the  English  seas,  that  Henry  IV. 
of  IVance  paid  xib  the  com|>li* 
ment  of  reqoitefing  pemiission  to 
fish  for  them  on  onr  coasts  fat  \m 
own  table.  The  Latin  appellstioB 
solea,  siiTtiifying  also  the  under  ott- 
face  of  a  shoe,  may  be  plaiidy  trami 
to  an  obvious  similitude,  and  dis- 
closes the  derivation  of  the  English 
name,  Avhich  is  probably  a  remnant 
of  Roman  dominion  in  Britain. 

The  laws  of  nature  ^vhieh  rege- 
late the  geographical  distribution 
of  fishes  arc  very  niysterious;  ranges 
of  land  or  regions  lying  under  il* 
same  climatic  parallel  are  gener^lj 
peopled  by  the  same  roeci^  bst 
great  depths  of  sea  ana  chains  «f 
submarine  moontains  sem 
ranges,  even  when  the  climatic  «»• 
ditions  are  similar.    The  species 
may  be   representative,  but 
iih  iiiical ;  thus,  the  herrings  of  the 
liay  of  Fundy,  on  the  coast  of  Nora 
Scotia,  known  in  Billingsgate aS the 
Digby  Chicks — a  name  tluy  derive 
Iroin  a  town  on  the  basin  of  AnD** 
polis  wher^  they  ai*e  prepared— 
although  their  high  flavour  pleai» 
the  taste  of  the  epscaxe^ 
diminntiTe  in  size  when  oompared 
with  onr  bloaten.  The  name  of  the 
codfish  is  generic,  bnt  the  fish  takra 
in  snoh  pioiMon  on  the  btfiks  of 
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Newfoiuulland  is  very  distinguish- 
able from  that  ol"  our  coasts.  The 
periodical  bat  unerring  appearaaoe 
of  a  small  fish  called  the  capeUn, 
ahnost  &  total  stranger  to  the  SimN 
pean  Beae,  is  the  signal  for  tmiisual 
activity  in  the  most  celrbrated  of 
British  colonial  fisheriew,  but  the 
codfish  regularly  depart  with  the 
retreat  of  the  capelin.  The  several 
desomitioiie  of  fish  oh  the  coast  of 
tike  ijiikited  States,  which  is  again 
more  remote  &oiu  us,  ai*e  for  the 
most  part  distinct  from  those  on 
our  sit  It'  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  sole  is 
purely  European,  for  unlike  the 
electric  cable,  the  species  has  never 
yet  OTOBBed  that  wide  and  stormy 
ocean. 

The  shoals  of  i&e  different  varie* 

ties  of  herring  are  supposed  to  come 
iTpon  our  coasts  from  the  northern 
sciis  ;  and  so  cromh-d  are  the  fish 
in  some  of  the  narrow  inietH  ol"  the 
JN^orwegian  shore,  that  they  are 
called  by  the  native  sailors  herring 
monntaiiis.  The  Dutch  have  been 
for  centuries  peculiarly  devoted  to 
the  herring"  fishery'',  and  liad  de- 
rived from  it  Kuch  wi  alth  that  Sir 
W^alter  llaleigh  declared  the  fuuu- 
iltttious  of  Amsterdam  were  laid 
with  herring  bones.  In  a  procla- 
maticHL  of  the  Bepnblio  in  1642, 
their  fishings  were  stated  to  be  the 
golden  mines  of  their  provinces ; 
and  we  have  the  anthontv  of  the 
pensioner,  Ue  Witt,  that  in  the 
da.yb  of  their  hight^it  prosperity, 
every  fifth  HolliiBder  eaamed  lus 
anbnsieBce  onthe-sea.  The  herring 
would  also  i^ppear  to  he  a  stranger 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  he 
unnoticed  by  any  of  the  epicurean 
writers  of  ancient  iionie.  ita  su- 
perior merits  are,  however,  amply 
acknowledged  in  more  recent  times ; 
the  Emperor  CharleB  V.,  in  the 
plenitude  of  hie  power,  visited  the 
tomb  which,  mcrre  tlian  a  century 
after  liis  death,  he  had  erected  to 
Beukels,  the  native  of  a  village 
near  Sluys,  in  solemn  recognition  of 
his  being  the  first  pickler  and  carer 


of  the  tish  ;  while*  ilie  maritime  ])oi't 
of  Dieppe  claims  for  one  of  iia 
andent  Wgesses  the  discovery  of 
the  mode  of  saving  and  propai'ing 
red  herrings*  We  suspect  that  the 
modem  improvement  of  the  kip- 
pered bloaters  is  due  to  Scotland, 
but  Newcastle  is  now  famous  for 
their  preparation.  The  herriiiiTH, 
however,  seem  very  capi-icious  in 
their  migratoiy  movements;  they 
sonietinies  tnansfer  the  ^ronr  of 
their  viaite  nnezpeotedly  from  one 
bay  to  another  even  on  our  own 
coast*.  The  admirers  of  Yai-niouth 
bloaters  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
plea&ed  to  karn,  tliat  although  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  men 
are  annually  engaged  in  the  autumn 
herring  fishery  S  that  port,  and 
the  difiorcnt  nets  cover  many  miles, 
the  numbers  taken  would  seem  to 
increase :  nor  is  the  delicaey  chur- 
lisshly  eoiiliued  U)  Knglish  appetites, 
for  we  are  assured  that  the  French 
boats  fi>Uow  the  shoals  to  our  con> 
fines  in  large  and  increasing  nnm« 
hers,  and  the  Dutch  herrings  so 
much  prized  in  continental  markets 
are  mu^^tly  caug-ht  within  sight  of 
the  English  shores. 

The  successful  adventures  of  the 
Dutch  busses,  which,  in  their  shape, 
realised  our  traditional  notions  of 
Dutchmen,  ^cited  in  former  days 
the  envy  of  our  ancestors.  Captain 
iSniiih,  v.  Ihi,  in  the  reicfn  of  Charles 
T.,  by  (trdcr  of  his  rr( )vernment, 
visited  the  Shetland  islcK,  reported 
that  he  saw  1,500  sail  of  large 
bosses  taldng  herrings  on  the 
Scotch  ooast»  with  twmity  rafters, 
or  ships  of  war,  as  convoy,  besides 
Do^crer  boats  so  full  laden  that  they 
could  scarcely  swim.  The  t'ommis-. 
sioners  inform  us  that  the  British 
and  Dutch  vessels  now  fish  indis- 
criminately on  the  same  ground; 
in  warm  weather  we  resort  to  the 
shallow  coasts  of  Holland  where 
the  flat  fisli  are  plentiful,  but  wlien 
the  cold  sets  in  and  the  tiah  seek 
deeper  water,  the  tishermen  of  the 
two  countries  meet  near  our  own 
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slioros.  On  the  announcement  that 
tlje   bhoals  of  herring's   have  ap- 
peared, the  Dntch  fleet,  as  in  days 
of  old,  sets  out  %o  share  in  the 
bountiful  harvest  of  the  Scottish 
coast.    The  only  remnant  of  a  pro- 
tecttre  system  •Btlll  presenred  by 
the  HolbuiderB  \b  the  braxidix^  of 
those  known  as  Dntcli  herrings, 
which  have  long  enjoyed  a  cha> 
racier  of  their  own  m  most  conti- 
nental states.   They  are  eaten  raw, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  anchovy  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  are  liiLrhlv 
esteemed  as  a  reli.sh  ;  Init  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  season  s  catch 
can  be  cured  iu  the  mode  which 
entitles  it  to  the  government  brand, 
as  '  Dutch  cured  herrings.'  That 
mode  was  long  a  secret^  but  they 
are  said  to  be  prepared  in  a  pickle 
so  strong  as  to  support  the  fish 
floating.    The  pickle  itself  is  stated 
by  Bi£op  Watson,  in  his  Chemical 
Eamiffi,  to  be  produced  by  evapora- 
ting the  brine  of  bay  salt  over  a 
Cfcntlc  fire,  and  then  mixincf  with  it 
a  (juantity  of  very  sour  whey,  which 
they  term  azi/,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  unite  with  the  alkali,  and 
thns  to  render  th(?  crystalhsation 
of  the  pui'er  saline  particles  more 
perfect.    Probably  any  other  mild 
acid  woold  nentralise  and  answer 
equally  well ;  bnt  the  assnranoe  of 
the  Conmiissioners  is  highly  satis- 
factory, that  notwithstanding  the 
jeakms  vigilance  of  the  Hollanders, 
much  Scotch  herring  is  now  sold 
abroad  for  Dutch,  and  the  brand, 
intended  to  indicate*  n  jieculiar  and 
exclusive  mode  of  cui-e,  has  ceased 
to  be  a  token  of  nationality. 

Tlie  ])ilchard  resembles  the  her- 
ring, not  only  in  fi)rm,  but  also  in 
its  migrations  and  l  etums  at  stated 
periods.  Pilchards  are  essentially 
a  soathem  species;  they  usually 
approadi  the  Cornish  coast  in  im- 
mense shoals,  moving  in  compact 
masses,  and  occupying  a  larger 
space  in  the  water  than  probably 
any  other  kind  of  gregarious  fish 
that  visits  our  shores.  Acoording 


to  the  Re]  ort  the  quantity  taken  by 
a  single  haul  of  the  seine  is  some- 
times enoimous ;  tlii*ee  thousand 
hogsheads  of  fish  have  been  secured 
on  one  occasion,  but  it  is  consideretl 
good  success  if  the  hogsheads  caii 
be  counted  by  hundreds.  Spnti 
are  also  periodical  visitors,  and  aie 
taken  in  nearly  the  same  way  as 
herrings,  but  tlie  meshes  of  the  nets 
are  smaller.  The  simple  proce  ss  of 
immersing  this  miniature  fish  into 
boiling  oil  and  then  herraeticallr 
sealing  the  same  up  in  tin  cases, 
extensively  practised  on  the  KrencL 
coast,  is  helieveil  by  many  to  con- 
vert the  comniun  and  cheap  sprat 
into  the  comparau\  ely  expensive 
luxury  of  the  sardine.  During  the 
season  sprats  are  brought  in  tons  to 
Billingsgate ;  distributed  throoi^ 
our  streets  by  the  copier-mongers,^ 
so  called  after  the  custtu  d-m/rngBn 
of  the  olden  time, — they  form  one  of 
the  few  items  of  indulgence  that 
diversify 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Mackerel  seining  is  extensivelv 
practif^ed  aloncr  onr  ponthem  cmsi, 
wherever  there  is  a  ranire  of  hi-jich 
suitabh'  for  the  haulinL::  ot  tiie  net^ 
on  shore,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brififhton  and  the  sweep  to  the  west 
of  l*ortland  being  favoui-able  locali- 
ties. That  fish,  the  varied  ooloais 
of  which  are  bMutifiilly  vivid  when 
fiieeb  caught,  by  an  ancient  cnstaDi 
of  London  enjoys  a  peculiar  pmi- 
lege,  which  is  thus  alluded  to  iss 
poem  vrritten  in  the  reign  of  QniseD 
Anne  by  William  King,  •  a  writer 
then  of  some  repute,  Thr  Art  i^f 
Cookery y  in  imitation  of  Horace  s 
AH  of  Poetry : 

Law  ordend  that  the  Sunday  sbosld  lisis 

rest. 

And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  ^boold 
Bell, 

Exx^ept  it  wm  nev  milk  or  nackcieL 

His  taste  does  not  evidently  ap- 
prove of  an  addition  with  which 
that  gastronomic  &TOurite  would 
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seem  to  have  been  in  those  days 
eemd: 

Hence  nadwrel  please  the  palate  and  the 

Thougli  dressed  with  inooiisistent  goose- 
berries ; 

Cnib9,  salmoas,  lohsters  are  with  fennel 
spread 

yiho  never  touched  that  herb  till  they  were 

Vet  m  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange 
psel, 

Qrgsmiahes  his  Liinb  with  spitehoocked  eel. 

The  battle  of  the  gauges  will  be 
long  celebrated  amongst  the  con« 
teste  of  interested  engineers,  bat 
the  combatants  were  confined  to 
two  classes.    Tlie  battle  of  the 
gnns  still  ragoB,  but  both  fade  into 
msignificance,  at  least  as  to  num- 
bers, when  compared  with  the  con- 
flicts of  rlie  tishonncTi  arrayed  afj^ainst 
*"adi  other  ronnd  tiie  coast  in  the 
t^'vidence  they  «_^ave  before  the  Com- 
missioners.   Trawlers  were  every- 
where Hntagt>iiistic  to  tramellors, 
moa  net  fishers  to  circle  net  fishers, 
snd  line  fishers  to  all  manner  of 
productive  appliances.  'The  prin* 
ciples  of  free  trade  have  as  yet 
made  but  slight  progress  amongst 
the  race ;  they  are  described  by  the 
Commissioners  as  singularly  un- 
observant of  improvement,  prone 
to  adopt  every  prejudice,  and  tlis- 
posed  to  depreciate  present  pro- 
spects in  contrast  with  the  past. 
They  seemed  anxious  to  exat^^enite 
grievances,  apparently  in  the 
^siu  hope  that  strong  assertions 
might  lead  the  State  to  interfere  in 
wr  fiiivonr  against  their  more  ao- 
competitors.    Bven  members 
of  communities  in  the  vicinity  of 
"avens  seemed  to  prefer  scarcity 
to  plenty,  complaining  that  the 
price  of  fish   Imd  doubled  with 
them  within  the  last  few  years, 
forgetting  altogetlu^r  th  it  railways 
"low  enahled    thost;    localities  to 
•^*re  the  bounty  of  nature  with  the 
pBSt  towns  of  the  interior,  and  to 
^^^^'oie  themselves  commercially 
J*w*ed  in  return.   In  the  rival 
^unoistiouB  by  each  distinct  class 


of  the  modes  of  fishing  adopted  by 
their  opponents,  the  trawl  seems  to 
have  been  a  particular  object  of 
attack;  and  as  it  is  the  most  cer* 
tain  and  productive  mode  of  fish- 
in£?, — the  Deani  trawl  vieldingf  three 
fourths  of  our  tiueat  tish, — it  was 
very  generally  assailed  as  destrne- 
tivu  of  tlic  spawn.    The  Commis- 
sioners,   however,    un    a  careful 
examination,  found  that  the  most 
clamorous  usually  called  the  eggs 
of  jelly-fish,  zoophytes,  and,  in  fact, 
all  sorts  of  soft  and  gelatinous  in* 
habitants  of  the  sea,  by  the  general 
name  •  of  spawn,  and  they  report 
that  they  consider  the  allc^tion  to 
be  unfounded.    They  also  report 
that  very  Uttle  is  known  respecting 
the  spawning-places  of  any  kind  of 
fish ;  and  with  the  exception,  jkt- 
ha])s,  of  some  ]>;irtial  infornuition 
as  to  the  herring,  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  discoveringthat  the  spawn- 
ing-ground of  any  other  description 
of  fish  is  ascertained  with  oerteinty 
on  any  part  of  our  coasts.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of 
the  hostile  rivalries,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  an  enemy  to  shrimping, 
who,  on  being  asked,  would  he  stop 
shrimping    altogether,  answered, 
*  Yes,  because  it  is  not  a  benefit  to 
any  one.    Shrijnps  wei'e  never  in- 
tended for  food,  anybody  can  see 
that !    What  man  could  till  his  l>elly 
with  shrimps  ?    It  is  a  ridieulous 
thing  to  suppose  that  they  were  ever 
intended  for  food.    Only  look  at 
them ! '  This  eoonomio  philosopher 
would  thus  deprive  us  of  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  abundant 
of  our  luxuries.    He  further  en- 
lightened the  Commissioners  by 
asserting  that  shrimping  had  caused 
the  disappearance  of  flounders ;  and 
what  may  appear  new  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  Thames  flounder  amongst 
the  delicacies  of  a  fish  dinner  at 
Greenwich,  he  asserted  that  where- 
ever  there  is  a  strike  of  mussels 
the  flounders  will  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  it ;  when  the  mussels  are 
about  the  sise  of  coffee-beans,  they 


6^  Deeply 

cmck  thcra  and  eat  them.  TCotwith- 
BtaiKling-  such  tormuiabie  opposi- 
tion, those  who  patroniso  tea  parties 
nloTi£^  the  river  will  be  pleased  to 
leal  11  from  the  report  that  the 
shrimp  fishery  is  becoming  of  some 
magnitiide,  and  is  very  pxofltable 
to  tlio  fisheonnaii.  It  is  anniiAUy 
increaffiiig  in  prodnctiyenesB  not 
only  on  we  same  fislungs,  bfnt  by 
removing  to  new  and  nntried 
gronnds,  for  tlie  produce  of  wluoh 
railways  have  rendered  mazkets 
available. 

An  iiiteniational  treaty  exists 
between  Fmnce  and  England,  eon- 
firmed  by  Act  of  l^arliament,  whicii 
restricts  the  fisbfrmen  of  the  one 
nation  from  libliiiig  witliiu  three 
miles  of  the  coast  of  the  other 
country.  The  French  not  having 
onr  colonial  reaonrces,  cultivate  the 
fisheries  as  a  nursery  for  their 
marine ;  their  vessels  are  therefore 
of  greater  tonnage,  they  also  have 
larger  crews  than  onr  own,  and  are 
consequently  obliged  to  use  suitable 
nets.  These  being  made  of  thicker 
and  stronger  t"\n*ne,  are  neeessarily 
heavier,  and  as  they  use  barrels  ami 
kegs  for  floats,  while  our  l)oats  use 
only  bliwiders,  the  English  fisher- 
men complain  that  when  they  come 
in  collision,  their  nets  are  out- 
weighted,  and  our  men  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  way,  qr  of  Ipsing 
them  altogether.  Notwithstanding 
this  disadvantage,  our  fishermen 
assert  their  superiority,  and  de- 
clare that  their  nets  being  lighter 
nT)(]  more  pliable,  fhey  take  one 
half  more  fish  than  their  (lalherm 
competitors.  A  deputation  from  i lie 
fishenneiL  of  Scarborough,  by  far  the 
most  im])ortant  station  frequented 
by  the  French,  declared  to  the 
Oonunissioners,  that  if  the  Inq^erial 
Government  would  concede  to  them 
the  privilege  of  their  markeifl,  so  as 
to  deliver  their  fish  dufy  in 
France,  where  it  is  now  sn  scarce, 
'  wc  could  doubly  outfish  them ;  we 
could  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
give  them  anything  uad  every- 


ta  Fithmee,  [May 

thing ;  we  could  let  them  come  ri^t 
alongside  of  us,  so  lon  g  as  tbey  did 
not  commit  depi-edatious.'  li 
also  proved  that  the  French  Ixtit^ 
constantly  load  with  cured  herriiic^ 
on  the  Scotch   coast  and  retard 
with  them  for  sale,  wilhont  ever 
having  wetted  tiieir  own  neis.  Tb 
convention   exists   only  hetwcea 
France  and  England ;  the  Dutcbttd 
J^elirian  boats  in  the  absence  of  aar 
treaty  engagements  fish  when  and 
where  they  please,  even  within 
three-mile  limit,  subject  only  lo  '.lie 
laws  which  afi'ect  our  own  |it<'pk. 
The  Commivisioners  have  conu  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  tiiat- 
now  arrived  when  the  fi.shing  tr^i 
may  be  entirely  thrown  open,  an.l 
they  earnestly  advise  that  all  hgk-  [ 
lative  provisions  affecting  or  pro- 
fessing artifieiaJly  to  regulate  onr 
home  sea  fisheries  may  be  rspeded. 
that  all  restrictions  which  prBTWt 
foreign  fishermen    from  enterinr 
British  and  Irish  ports  for  the  aile 
of  fish  may  be  removed,  and  in  the 
si)irit  of  fair  reeiprocity,  measnns 
tak(^n  To  seeure  tlie  like  freedom  for 
British  lishermeu  iu  fomcrn  State*. 
During-  the  late  session,  tlie  Majqui- 
of  Clanricarde  brought  the  Report  c< 
the  Commissioners  under  the  specal 
notice  of  Parliament^  and  in  allodiiig 
to  it  stated  that  the  two  volnnes 
with  the  evidence  taken,  comprised 
i,58B  pages  and  contained  no  le$> 
than  61,000  queatians  submitted  to 
the  numerouB  mtnesses  who  li  1^ 
been  examined.    He  refl^rred  i»Hfl 
deep  regret  to  the  evi  lerifv  and 
statistics  of  the  Irish  sea  rishenc* 
laid    before    the  Coniniissiouers. 
which  represented  so  great  a  falliag 
off  in  the  iiuuibcrs 

both  of  boats  aad  ' 
men  employed  along  the  coartfc 
The  nobfo  marquis  then  biqtM  1 
how  &r  her  Majesty's  minbtoviB' 
tended  to  act  upon  the  representa- 
tions contained  in  that  Report,  and 
whether  negociaiaons  had  been 
opened  with  France  to  obtain  re- 
ciprocal advantages  for  the  ti^lif^ 
men  of  both  natums,  as  advised  by 
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the  Commiflsionera.   Lord  Stanley  in  tlieir  pMrlj  ohella  at  case,  attend 

of  Alderloy  stated  in  rephr  on  the  M^js^  nntrimfnt :  or  under  mk»  their  food 

put  of  the  lat«  Goyenunrat,  that  it  ^'^"^^^ 

was  impossible  to  f;five  effect  to  more  We  have  however  con  fined  ourselves 
tlian  a  few  of  tlieir  reeomniemla-  to  our  prime  favouritx^s  of  tlu?  finny 
tions,  withoiu  eoniing  to  some  im-  tribe  that  ewini  the  deep.  Fishing 
dorstauding  with  the  French  Go-  at  any  season  in  the  salt  sea  dues 
yemment  xespeoting  the  aHerations  not  present  to  the  aristocratid  angler 
to  he  made  in  the  existing  Fishery  the  same  attractions  as  the  siimmer 
Convention,  which  -  would  be  in  and  antamn  enjoyments  of  the 
many  respects  affected  by  the  salmon  rivor.  The  dangers  of  the 
changes  sugg'eRted.'  Tt  is  now  clement,  the  fatipiies  and  privations 
generally  believed  in  oflicial  circles,  encountered,  and  the  eicposure  to 
that  the  French  fishery  authorities  wet  and  cold,  are  unsuited  and  uii- 
dissented  frwn  the  Tkfws  of  oar  congenial  to  the  prood  and  high- 
Commissioners,  and  the  Gkivem-  bom,  they  ai«  reaerred  for  an  ex- 
ments  of  the  two  oonntries  id  con-  elusive  race,  hardy,  indnstrions  and 
sequence  agreed  on  the  appoint-  enduring.  Tlieir  value  as  a  com- 
uient  of  a  mixtnl  Commission  to  mnnity,  and  the  importance  of  their 
inquire  fully  into  the  existing  dif-  occuputions,  can  scarcely  be  over 
fcrenccH.  Mr.  Cave,  M.P.,  the  estimated,  when  it  is  believed  that 
present  Vice- President  of  the  Board  the  weight  of  beef  and  fish  annnalfy 
of  IVade,  presided  over  the  English  eonsnmed  in  these  islands  is  in  no 
branoh  of  ihaA  Commission,  which  i  s  very  great  di  sproportion ;  that  while 
understood  to  have  closed  its  la-  London  is  calculated  to  oonsmne 
bours',  and  it  is  hig-hly  desirable  that  300,000  f:it  cattle  In  the  year,  pro- 
tlieir  dehberatious  nliould  result  in  bahly  atuountiiig  to  90,000  tons  of 
treaty  regulations,  which  would  beef,  Home  80,000  tons  of  trawled 
prove  agreeable  to  thu  rival  interests  fish  are  within  the  year  sold  in  the 
on  both  coasts.  metropolis,  irrespectiTe  of  the  yast 
A  portion  of  this  valnable  report  qualities  of  herrings,  snrais  and  of 
relates  to  those  descriptions  of  fish  other  descriptions  of  fish  snpplied 
known  as  (he  Crustacea  or  shellfish,  from  yarioos  sources, 
that,  in  the  words  of  Milton^  W.  B. 
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ra  series  of  delicate  esssay, 
which  aare  none  the  less  charm- 
ing because  they  read  so  stnmgely 
like  bits  of  Sainte-Benve  or  Kenan 
done  into  the  simple  English  of  a 
scholar,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
made  much  use  of  a  phrase  that 
often  meets  the  eye  in  the  curT'ont 
literature  of  France, — the  ^lodiTii 
Spirit.  And  when  we  ask  what  is 
meant  by  the  modern  spirit,  this 
Geist-smitten  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
bids  us  listen  to  the  woxds  of  bis 
master,  a  German  Jew,  wbo  died 
in  Paris  in  1856,  after  stirring  all 
Europe  witii  light  song  and  daring 
wit^  and  paying  for  a  life  that  had 
been  anything  but  saintly  in  long 
years  of  agony  on  a  '  mattress- 
giTive.*  To  most  of  it  if?  true, 
Heine  mny  seem  a  queer  evangelist, 
mucli  less  lit  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
the  coming  time  than  to  exenipliiy 
the  ruin  that  awaits  the  most  bril- 
liant genius,  when  it  happens  to 
baTO  no  kinfibip  wii^  a  moral  sense. 
*  Still,'  say  bis  admirers, '  Heine  re* 

S resents  bis  time  in  this  fiur,  that  bis 
fe  was  a  battle  with  dogma.  He 
was  indeed  what  he  called  himself, 
"  a  brave  soldier  in  the  war  for  the 
liberation  of  humanity.*'  The  born 
enemy  of  fourts  and  creeds,  he  did 
his  best  to  tree  it  from  traditional 
authority :  and  hence  he  embodied 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is 
fighting  against  dogmatic  teaching 
wherever  culture  has  taken  root. 
That  is  what  we  see  in  the  society, 
politics,  and  religion  of  every  na- 
tion with  any  pretensions  to  en- 
lightenment. (Germany  is  rational- 
istic ;  so  is  France  ;  so  Italy  is 
rapidly  becoming ;  and  as  for  Eng- 
land, she  may  be  the  most  con- 
servativo  of  cohti tries,  but  still  she 
is  losing  her  liorror  of  bold  specu- 
lation, and  is  going  with  the  Con- 
tinent. At  least  that  is  wlmt  the 
clergy  tell  us ;  and  when  we  hear 
an  English  bishop  asserting  that 


m  spniiT. 

Hoses  did  not  know  the  role  of 
three,  when  we  find  learned  Eng* 

lish  divines  going  to  Tubmgen  for 
their  theology,  and  when  we  aee 
the  most  influential  English  teachers 
sotting  up  churches  in  which  a  Herr 
von  Gothe  or  a  M.  Comte  miukt 
fitly  read  prayers  and  preach,  we 
think  that  the  clergy  do  right  to 
lament  over  the  decay  of  dogmatic 
religion.* 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say  bow 
much  troth  there  is  in  tJus  flip- 
pant speech :  bat  we  can  none  of 
US  be  blind  to  the  rapidity  witlt 
which  nation  after  nation,  and  dam 
after  class;  are  breaking  away  from 
the  ties  that  once  bound  them  to 
traditional  svstcms  and  behefs.  h 
England,    rdur;it(  d    men   of  iho 
world  have  lontr  ajjo  ceased  to  cit<' 
do^rnia  as  an  authority  ;  the  lea(Li!i<: 
teachers  hardly  deem  it  worthy  of 
notice ;  and  even  the  theologians 
do  not  appeal  to  it  when  they  caa 
appeal  to  anything  else.   Moie  ind 
more  men  are  setting  up  a  persosil 
standard  of  belief,  and  aslang,  Bot 
what  does  the  Church  or  taaditioi! 
think,  but  what  do  you  yoowelf 
think  f    Of  course,  in  a  certain 
sense,  enlightened   men  havo  in 
every  ac^e  put  themselves  abo'su 
dotrma,  and  asserted  their  riL'lit  to 
judge  it.    That  is  done  even  hj 
divines  like  Dr.  Newman,  whoso 
war  is  avowedly  with  Liberalisni, 
or  the  method  which  sets  out  hj 
assnming  that  dogma  has  do  clttm 
to  teach.   Newman  would  admit 
that,  before  taking  dogma  as  a 
guide,  he  bad  tested  bis  anihon^ 
b^  means  of  a  personal  standaro, 
cither  intelleotaa],  moral,  or  both. 
So  far,  therefore,  he  is  a  Liberal  in 
spito  of  hiraself.    But  between  the 
momentary  Liberalism  of  a  ^o^• 
man  and  the  persistent  Libcraliiiii 
of  a  Heine,  there  is  an  abyss  that 
nothing  can  bridge.    The  one  sap 
at  starting,  *  I  must  have  sonw  ^ 
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ii^on,  some  barninf^  faith :  ^vhat 
shall  it  ho  ?  which  churrh  shiill  I 
enter?'     The  other  says  at  start- 
ine,    *  T   will   follow  my  int^illect 
whithersoever  it  may  lead ;  and  if 
it  lead  me  outside  the  pale  of  all 
the  churches,  so  much  the  hotter.' 
The  inatiiict  of  the  one  tells  him^ 
that  some  established  religion  is 
true  ;  the  instinct  of  the  other,  that 
all  established  religions  are  false. 
Hence  the  impalse  of  the  dogmatist 
is  to  take  whatever  creed  has  time 
upon  its  side,  and  tlie  impulse  of  the 
Liberal  is  to  reject  all  crcrds  what- 
ever, and  begin  the  work  nf  system- 
buildifijo^  for  himself,     lint  in  our 
day  the  dogmatic  impulse  lias  lost 
its  old  strength.    The  past  is  seen 
to  hftTe  gone  wrong  in  the  case  of 
a  thousand  things  which  it  strore 
to  settle  dogmatically  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fntore;  and  hence  there  is  now 
an  almost  overmastering  tendency 
towards  Liberalism,  or  the  creed 
which  holds  that  men  should  start 
free.     Only  two  things  can  keep 
that  tendency  in  check  ;  the  super- 
stition wliich  is  bom  of  ignorance, 
or  the  religious  fervour  which  has 
such  native  heat  as  to  be  iinehilled 
by  knowledge.  The  lirst  is  common ; 
ttid  therefore  the  mnltitnde  are, 
fat  the  most  part,  still  dogmatists, 
just  as  they  have  been  m  eyeiy 
period  of  history,  save  at  the  few 
vunnents  of  religions  or  political 
awakening.     Ignorance   fears  to 
center   the   mysterious   future,  as 
childhood  fears  to  enter  the  dark  ; 
^  it  must  have  some  guide,  and  it 
will  take  the  hrst  that  offers,  or 
the  one  that  speaks  the  loudest,  or 
the  one  that  promises  most.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  fervour 
that,  thongh   linked  with  high 
colttiTe,  cannot  do  without  a  hea> 
'venly  guide,  is  fhr  more  rare :  per- 
haps few  of  ns  suspect  how  rare 
it  is  in  a  critical  age  like  OUTB. 
T^hat  is  what  makes  Newman  so 
intensely  interesting  a  study  to 
nicn  who  have  hardly  two  opinions 
in  common  with  him.   He  is  a 


dogmntist,  born  out  of  due  time; 
a  m(nli;T^val  mystic,  with  all  the 
culture  oi  modem  Oxford.  In  Eng- 
land he  stands  alone  among  men  of 
his  own  statuie,  and  around  him 
beat  the  waves  of  Liberalis];a,  while 
beneath  lie  submei^ged  creeds  that 
will  neyer  arise  into  life  again.  It 
is  the  tide  of  the  Reformation  that 
is  still  flowing,  with  unspent,  New- 
found strength  ;  and  the  revelation 
that  each  man  is  a  law  unto  him- 
self  is  now  carried  to  lengths  which 
Lutlier  and  Mclanclithon  did  not 
dream  of,  and  which  they  would 
have  bliuddered  to  behold.  Tho 
spirit  which  dictated  that  gospel 
is  taking  possession  of  art,  litera- 
toi^,  politics,  and  religion  ;  every- 
where that  spirit  is  appealing  to 
individual  reason  and  impolses; 
and  that  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
Modem  Spirit. 

I  do  not  presume  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  change  is  good 
or  bad:  that  is  a  point  for  the 
theologians  and  the  critics  to  settle 
between  them  ;  tu  v  purpose  is  to  set 
down  in  the  fasiuon  of  an  onlooker, 
and  not  of  a  polemic,  what  we  all 
sec,  antl  to  trace  the  general  causes 
which  are  at  work.  If  we  want  to 
know  whither  and  how  &st  an  age 
is  drifting,  it  is  often  the  best  plui 
to  go  higher  up  the  stream  than 
the  field  in  which  senates,  news- 
papers, and  pulpits  eatert  their 
power,  or  than  the  place  on  which 
men  like  Heine  take  their  stand ;  for, 
in  the  one  case,  we  have  agencies 
which  always  follow,  never  lead; 
and,  in  the  otlier  case,  we  have  tho 
poet,  who  puts  into  living  form  only 
the  thoughts  that  have  floated  to 
him,  and  who  may  or  may  not  givo 
those  thoughts  in  their  complete- 
ness. It  IS  in  the  chief  meta- 
physical systems  that  we  find  the 
keys  the  future.  We  are  all 
tired  to  death  of  hcaiing  that 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  he  cared 
not  who  made  a  people^s  laws  if 
he  were  allowed  to  make  their 
songs :  why  does  not  some  one  say, 
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he  cares   not  who  makes   either  a  bland  smilu  oa  his  good-humoured 

a  people's  Bongs  or  laws,  if  he  face,  he  coolly  snapped  the  link  that 

is  allowed  to  bnild  up  their  mela-  philosophers  m  well  as  petnals 

physics  P  The  one  aphorism  would  bad  hitherto  believed  to  eoniiaet 

he  at  least  as  reasonable  as  the  canee  end  efGoet.    Thej  had  as* 

other.  ,  If  the  solitaries  of  specula-  samed  that  between  caoae  sod 

tire  thoughi  have  little  influenoe  effeet  there  was  a  necessaiy 

over  the  mnltitade  in  their  lifetime,  nection  in  the  element  of  fotte; 

they  hftvo  all  the  fntiiro  as  a  hcri-  that  by  the  aecner  of  force  the 

tage,  siiic'i'  they  aiter  tlie  priiicipleB  heavenly  bodiea  wei^  made  to  re- 

on  whiijh  human  l)eliefs  are  based ;  volve  in  certain  orbits  ;  thnt  we 

and  round  liiin  who  lias  never  read  exerted  force  each  time  we  stretchtMl 

a  pacre  of  ll()l)l)es  or  Kant  creeps,  out  our  arms,  or,  at  leaiit.  that  God 

generations  alter  the  thinkeis  are  exerted  it  for  us ;  and  that,  since 

dead,  tho  subtle  atmosphere  dif*  the  force  thus  made  manifest  was 

fused  by  the  LevkUhmn  or  the  the  ezpresBion      our  wills,  or  u 

GriHtfue  of  Pure  Reaeon ;  so  that  least  alwavs  aooompatued  Uie  im- 

the  practical  man  who  despises  me-  pulse  of  thoee  wills,  so  the  htm 

taphysical    moonsliine,    comes    in  of  nature  were  bnt  the  expression 

time  to  think  as  Hobbes  thought  or  of  an  omnipotent  Will,  which  set  is 

as  Kant  thought    It  is  curious  to  motion  all  created  thhigs.    '  Quit^ 

mark  how  some  speculative  note,  a  mistake  I  assure  yon,  gentlemeD,' 

struck  in  a  buried  age  by  a  for-  was  the  reply  of  the  great  sceptic, 

gotten  student,   swells  and  swells  '  \Vliat  vdu   tui  an   by  cause  and 

ns  one  iiiivv  another   echoes  the  effect  is  simply,  so  far  as  we  can 

s<miid,  uTitil  what  had  seemed  the  judge,  a  series  of  things  tliat  come 

pastime  of  the  cloister  acts  power-  after  each  other  in  an  invariable 

fully  on  every-day  life,  creating  new  order.    You  cannot  prove,  and  you 

thoughts  and  impulsee  which,  in  haye  no  right  to  ^nrng^^  that  wW 

their  torn,  give  us  new  religioaa,  one  thing  seems  to  be  die  efibcttif 

new  codes  of  ethics,  and  new  laws,  the  other,  there  is  any  tie  betweeo 

For  the  starting  point  of  recent  them  save  that  of  place.    To  spttk 

speonlation  we  must,  as  every  road-  .of  a  necessary  connection  is  to  w 

ing  mim  knows,  go  back  to  Hume,  words  without  meaning;  since,  how- 

Before  Hume's  time,  the  schools  of  ever  you  may  searcli  for  what  jou 

Tiocke  and  Berkeley  seemed  to  be  call  efficient  causes,  you  can  ncYer 

going  towards  opposite  points  ;  bnt  get  beyond  phouomeoai  never  vm^ 

they  were  so  far  doing  the  sajue  what  you  call  force.' 
work  as  to  be  clearini^^  the  ground       That  was  Hume's  doctinne,  and 

for  the  fi-eest  ])lay  of  scepticism;  the  effect  of  it  was  prodigious.  Tliao- 

and,  gathering  together  the  threads  logy,  as  well  as  niotaphytiics,  wit 

of  speculation  i&A  ran  from  the  thrown  into  a  ferment;  and  plu- 

hoetUe  sjrstems,  the  Scottish  thinker  losophj  reeeiTed  one  of  those  Mi 

drew  a  conclusion  which  other  men  starts  which  it  gets,  perhsjM,  oeoe 

had  dimly  seen,  but  which  none  had  in  two  or  three  centDzies;  saob  s 

stated  with  such  startling  clearness,  start  as  it  got  from  Descsrtes  sod 

and  which  all  save  the  most  in-  Malebranche,  Hobbes  and  Locke, 

trepid  minds  would  have  shrunk  when  for  the  first  time  in  modern 

from  drawing,  when  they  reflected  history,  Frajice  and  England  ^• 

how  likely  it  was  that  some  subtle  eame  tlie  Lfreat  centres  of  .epeeuk- 

error   lurked   in  a  docti'ine   that  tive  thought.   The  Beat  ties  and  the 

seemed  to   involve  rclicrion    and  Rtjids  held   that  if  the  scej)tic's 

philosophy   in    a    coniiaou    ruin,  teaching  was  true,  thuit)  must  be 

Humo  had  no  such  scruples.   With  an  end  of  aU  atieniptij  to  put  4I» 
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belief  in  the  pxistenco  of  a  Deity 
on  a  rational  Imsis :  and  heuce  thev 
were  driven  to  ask,  whether  the 
locric  which  seemed  so  well  knit, 
yet  which  was  so  destructive,  had 
not  erred  at  starting.  Their  answer 
was  that  it  had.   They  said  that 
HnniQ^s  laiboiin  had  been  vitiated 
hy  ibe  mistakes  of  those  who  had 
gone^  before  liim  ;  that  for  genera- 
tions philosophy  had  been  drifting 
fiurther  and  farther  from  troth,  until 
at  last  it  liad  lost  its  way  in  a  mist 
of  f^tibtlety  ;  that  it  could  put  itjsplf 
right  only  by  goiug  back  to  tlie 
very  point  whence  it  set  out  ;  and 
that  the   sole  basis  uii  which  it 
could  rear  a  lastinsr  fabric,  was  the 
despised  common  sense  w  ith  which 
the  meanest  of  men  were  endowed. 
Whatever  judgment  msbj  he  finally 
pronoimoed  on  the  Soottish  aohool> 
it  had  one  signal  effect,  on  which 
critics  have  pat  too  little  stress  :  it 
fu)wed  broadcast  the  seeds  of  dis* 
trust  in  the  power  of  the  specula- 
tive faculty  either  to  set  up  or  pull 
down  definite  religious  systems,  if 
it  A\e;ikened  the  impression  made 
by  Hume's  arguments,  it  did  so  at 
the  esqjense  of  throwing  discredit 
on  philosophy  itself;  if  it  taught 
the  theologians  that  they  had  little 
io  lear  from  philosophy,  it  also 
taught  them  that  they  had  as  little 
to  hope. 

And,  in  vastly  greater  mea* 

me^  a  similar  result  sprang  ^m 
the  efforts  of  German  thought. 
Among  the  men  that  Hume's  keen 
inference  had  stmrk  with  the  force 
of  an  electric    shock  wm  Kant; 
rousing  him  from  what  lie  called  a 
dogmatic  slumber,  and  opening^  to 
liis  ^'m\y  a  boundless  region  which 
no  thinker  had  ever  tracked.  He 
^^e^ily  saw  that  the  puzzle  which 
Kime  had  thcown  into  the  arena 
was  hut  one  of  a  series;  that  in 
<^Aier  cases  besides  the  instance  of 
cause  and  effect,  logic  gave  tiie  lie  to 
conviction;  and  that  when  reason 
went  outside  a  certain  boundary'  she 
^uiui  herself  assenting  to  contra- 


dictory  propositions.     Hence  he 
tauirht  that  loiric  never  could  ]irove 
the  existence  of  God,  or  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  or  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  taught  that  logic  never  would 
disprove  the  reaHty  of  those  great 
trnths;  hecanse  they  helonged  to  a 
region  on  which  it  had  no  standing 
'ground.    None  the  less,  however, 
were  we  forced  to  believe  them ;  for 
they  were  so  interwoven  with  onr 
moml  nature,  that  we  could  as 
readily  get  rid  of  it  as  of  them. 
Kant  lent  all  his  strength  to  place 
1  he  moral  law  and  the  leading  trutiis 
of  religion  on  a  basis  that  should 
for  ever   witlistand   assaults  like 
those  of  Hume;  and  hence  he  put 
onr  moral  nature  on  a  height  such 
as  it  had  never  occnpied  in  the  sys- 
tern  of  any  other  great  thinker. 
Whether  he  succeeded  or  not^  is  a 
question  which  I  do  not  need,  and 
am  not  able,  to  discuss;  hat  this 
much  is  clear,  that  he  gave  an 
immense  shock  to  the  tnelitional 
habits  of  thought,  by  nfVermg,  es 
the  hnal  message  of  philosophy,  the 
revelation  of  a  hopeless  breach  I  be- 
tween rcjuson  oji  the  one  hand,  and 
faith  and  practice  on  the  other.  In 
some  ways,  the  effects  of  his  specu- 
ladon  were  precisely  the  reverse  of 
those  that  he  had  in  view.  Eant 
must  rank  with  the  greatest,  lo- 
gicians of  any  time :  I  mean,  he  has 
few  rivals  in  his  command  over  pre- 
mises, as  well  as  in  the  power  of 
knitting  one  inference  to  another, 
so  that  (nick  link  shall  beai'  the  re- 
quisite test,  and  that  the  line  shall 
stretch  out  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  materials  will  permit;  still,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  other 
man  ever  did  so  much  to  bring  logic 
into  discredit  as  an  instmment  for 
reaching  the  hiffhest  kind  of  specu- 
lative truth.  £mt  was  also  as  clear 
and  definite  a  thinker  as  ever  lived; 
yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  other  man  ever  did  so  much  to 
foster  vagueness  and  mysticism. 
There  lurked  in  his  hard  iron  system  . 
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n  eronn  which,  when  rooted  in  the 
luxuriant  minds  of  Fichto,  ScheiUng, 
und  Oken,  shot  into  a  mighty  tree, 
that  for  a  time  overshadowed  tho 
whole  field  of  Qetmm  thooght. 
Those  gifted  men  disdained  to  keep 
^thin  the  limits  laid  down  h^ 
Kant ;  they  sought  to  rise  to  a  phi« 
loflophy  of  the  Absolute  by  a  pio- 
oees  that  lefl  the  ordinary  reasoning 
power  at  the  starting  point,  and 
-carried  them  up  to  an  atmosphere 
in  which  personiil  conf?ciouHTiess  was 
lost,  and  which  idcntiHed  theiu  with 
absolute  being.  How  they  got  up 
there ;  how  they  got  down  again ; 
how,  when  forced  to  think  under 
the  conditions  of  subject  and  object, 
ihey  could  bring  back  in  thought 
what  they  had  learned  when  sobject 
and  object  were  one ;  how  they 
•conld  pat  into  the  material  forms  of 
hnman  speech  what  they  had  reached 
when  forms  had  no  place  in  their 
mind  ;  is  n  question  which  I  must 
leave  for  those  who  hohl  a  philo- 
sophy of  the  Unconditioned  to  be 
possible,  and  that  of  Schelliug  to  1)0 
a  success.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  note,  that  from  the  scep- 
tical hints  of  Hnme  came  the  scep- 
iical  system  of  Kant ;  which  led  to 
the  pantheistio  system  of  Schelling; 
and  which,  in  turn,  took  hold  of  the 
poetic,  the  impassioned,  the  reli- 
gious, and  all  the  others  who  sought 
&  philosophy  that  should  be  at  once 
spiritual  and  free  from  cold  logical 
rigour.  ^V^lat  such  minds  wanted 
was  something  that  should  not  pin 
them  down  to  earth,  but  allow  them 
to  soar  on  the  wings  of  intellect  into 
the  very  heaven  ot  iieavens.  Fichto 
and  Schelling  gave  them  that  some- 
thing. Kot  that  those  great  men 
were  rtme  thinkers  in  the  otdinaiy 
sense  of  the  word;  but  even  to  tfaie 
reading  mnltitode  their  systems 
<same  in  a  vague  form,  and  to  this  day 
they  are  understood  only  by  the  cul- 
tured few.  What  I'cached  the  crowd 
were  misty  doctrines,  saying  that 
sorneliow  men  coukl  by  searching 
£iid  out  (jod,  but  that  the  old  plan 


of  rising  from  marks  of  desisrn  hj 
means  of  exact  inferences  was  futile; 
that  a  kind  of  vision  must  take  the 
place  of  reasoning ;  and  that  Ddij 
must  be  expressed,  by  some  tens 
which,  if  it  meant  anything,  mea&t 
that  evetyHiing  was  God.  Now, 
in  these  days  thlftt  Tagne  paanthetap 
is  filling  the  air,  and  we  cannot  po 
through  life  without  drawing  it  ul 
Do  what  we  -will  to  keep  it  off,  it  is 
ncihifr  on  those  of  US  who^have 
warm,  imaginative  natures ;  that  k, 
on  nine  tenths  of  the  young  ayIio 
have  any  intellect  at  nil,  or  in  whum 
intellect  Ls  not  stifled  l)y  authoritj. 
It  is  diffused  from  the  writing  of 
Carlyle ;  it  ^ves  life  to  the  cribcisBi 
of  Renan ;  it  is  one  of  the  master 
influences  which  are  lending  colour 
to  our  time;  and,  until  we  have 
taken  account  of  it,  we  cannot  tell 
what  the  Modem  Spirit  is,  or  how 
it  is  working. 

I   have  mentioned  "NTr.  Carlrle 
as  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Op- 
tical school  :  but  he  tills  so  murh 
more  important  a  place  than  aiiV 
of  the  others,  that  he  ma^  uimost 
be  called  a  diistinct  force.    And  the 
mighty  influence  which  he  has 
exerted  is  due  to  'oiiher  qualities 
besides  his  matchless   power  d 
Hterary  expression,  and  his  lar^ 
store  of  those  qualities  that  the 
Pantheistic  thinkers  never  lack. 
He  is  a  Mystic,  and  something 
more.  In  common  with  Tk'nan  and 
Emerson,  he   has  what  maj  be 
t^^rmed  the  ethical  eye ;  that  is,  he 
tinds  out  at  a  glance  the  mon^ 
relations  of  things :  and  he  holds 
men  or  movements  to  be  good  jast 
as  they  abound  in  those  relatioai 
and  present  them  strongly.  Bat 
F^theism  is  vague  ui  its  itel  of 
dufy,  sad  hence  it  is  slow  to  obb- 
sure  what  we  call  Sfvil  and  what  ii 
calls  a  lower  good;  never mww^ 
sin'  with  wrath  against  the  ginner, 
but  rather  putting  it  do^vn  with 
pity  for  the  man  who  is  h^*^'^  ^ 
do  the  ugly  work  of  the  universe, 
^ow,  in  Carlyle  we  find  much  of 
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the  old  Covenanter,  as  well  as 
of  the  new  Alyslic ;  liis  Deoaloguo 
may  be  somewhat  different  mm 
tlwt  of  Moses,  bat  he  knows  a 
rascal  when  he  sees  one,  and  does 
not  scruple  to  call  villany  by  its 
right  name:  the  burden  of  all  ho 
writes  is  the  very  un-Pantheistic 
doctrine,  that  some  things  ai*o 
eternally  evil  and  others  eternally 
good.  Nay,  he  goes  fiuriher  in  his 
noble -*niconsistency,  and,  as  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  pointed  out,  he  does 
not  allow  his  vagne  talk  about  the 
Kteriiities  and  tlie  Immensities  to 
have  any  elTect  upon  his  moral 
teaching.  With  greater  power  than 
any  man  that  Im  appeared  in  our 
literature  for  centuries,  he  calls  up 
the  old  Hebrew  idea  of  a  Living 
God,  who  is  an  Almighty  Father 
fo  liis  creatures,  full  of  love  to 
ihoso  that  keep  his  conmiandments, 
and  a  personal  guide  to  those  that 
do  his  will ;  bnt  who,  sternly  just 
as  well  as  tender,  blasts  the  wicked 
ffith  everlasting  wrath,  and  keeps 
the  word  uttered  of  old,  that  the 
people  which  would  Tint  serve  him 
should  ]u)  utterly  destroy.  How- 
ever, the  intensely  personal  cLaiac- 
ter  of  this  Theistio  creed  does  not 
lunder  the  Pantheistio  part  of  Gar- 
lyle*s  ^stem  from  doing  its  work  ; 
wd  when  critics  shall  in  after  time 
come  to  ask  how  it  was  that  in  our 
day  the  cement  which  bound  to- 
gether the  labric  of  dogmatic  theo- 
logy and  ethics  loosened  so  quickly, 
Carlyle's  writings  will  perhaps  give 
a  more  fiathfnl  answer  than  those 
of  any  other  great  teacher. 

Such,  ))riuny  and  roughly  stated, 
is  one  etlbet  of  Hume  s  pyrrhonism. 
iJut  it  has  had  anoHier  effect,  very 
different  in  character,  and  perhaps 

stiU  more  important.  In  l^^anoei  it 
was  welcomed  with  what^  in  par- 

liauientary  phrase,  may  be  called 
*  loud  cheei*s ; '  whereas  it  had  spurred 
Germany  to  the  fighting  point. 
The  first  thought  of  the  Germans 


had  been  to  guai^d  ethics,  immor- 
tality, and  theism  against  attack  ; 
but  the  French  had  abeady  given 
np  all  ijioiality  which  was  not  con- 
ventional; they  had  long  been 
slirugging  their  shouldei-s  at  the 
idea  of  life  everlasting,  witli  it.<?  twin 
aecompanimentH  of  bliss  and  dam- 
nation ;  and  in  a  Supreme  Being 
they  had  for  some  time  ceased  to 
feel  any  interest.  So,  when  Hnme 
pnt  tiie  topstone  on  that  neat  little 
labiic  of  scepticism  built  by  Vol- 
taire ;  when,  to  the  revelation  that- 
theology  could  best  be  sfndied  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  i\uis,  he 
added  the  glad  tidings  that  philo- 
sophy had  finally  proved  revelation 
to  be  apions  fraud;  France  joyfully 
accepted  the  situation.  She  did  not 
trouble  herself  very  much  to  see 
wlicilier,  after  all,  the  Scotchman 
had  gone  quite  down  to  the 
depths  of  our  nature ;  she  was  con- 
tent to  know  that  his  beantifiilly 
reasoned  system  exactly  confirmed 
what  she  herself  had  long  been  say* 
ing  and  even  half  believing;  it  waf? 
time,  it  must  be  tmc :  anyhow  she 
would  start  where  Hume  left  off, 
and  confine  herself  to  the  study  of 
phenomena.  That  is  what  she  has 
been  doing  ever  since ; — for  the  par- 
tially successful  efforts  of  Royer 
CoUard  and  Jouffroy  to  import  the 
philosophy  of  Reid.  and  the  partially 
successful  efforts  of  Cousin  to  bring 
in  that  of  Schelling  and  everybody 
else,  have  been  but  brilliant  episodes  ^ 
and,  for  three  quarters  of  a  centmy^ 
the  stream  of  French  thought  has. 
run  in  the  channel  of  Positivism. 

In  talking  loosely,  we  are  too  apt 
to  identify  Couite  alone  with  the 
rise  of  I'osiiivism.  jnst  as  we  are 
too  apt  to  give  Bacon  the  credit  of 

finding  oat  tiie  sdentifio  Talne  of 
indnction,  thongh  he  came  in  tho 

wake  of  a  dozen  men  who  knew  the 

principles  of  induction  as  well  as 
himself,  and  applied  them  with  far 
greater   success.^    What  Comto 


>  I  am  qp^aking  of  Pocitiviam  ai  a  mediod  of  disooveiy,  not  as  a  philoaoplv,  and 

* 
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achieved  was  to  give  a  rigoi-ously  starting  from  indisputable  iacta; 
systemaiic  form  to  an  old  method,  logic  is  itBsapfemeoovrt  of  appool; 
and  to  asBort  with  new  emphasis  by  the  deoisioiia  of  the  kigtoal 
the  Hmitatibn  of  our  faculties.  Vol-  faculty,  it  holds  tliat  all  systems 
taire  was  a  positivist,  except  in  must  stand  or  fall.  As  for  the  dim 
fancying  that  the  scientific  method  intuitions  of  which  the  j)«>ets.  tlie 
was  applicable  to  rolipoTi  aa  well  as  \nsionarie8,  and  the  rc'liLrionT«t* 
to  material  tUi tilts.  iSu  far  as  he  Bpeak,  they  are  simply  henettih 
kept  within  the  limits  of  science,  he  contempt,  when  they  leave  their 
-was  a  positivist;  bat  he  was  ever  prosper  place,  and  oome  into  comi 
straying  beyond  those  limits;  a  against  pnre  reason.  Id  his  d»- 
hater  of  dogma,  he  was  one  of  the  course  at  8t^  Martin's  Hall,  Pro- 
most  incurable  dogmatists  tliat  ever  fessnr  Hnxley  said  tliat  men  sli  nild 
lived;  and  tin  sooner  had  he  thrown  believe,  not  in  * justiticaticm  bv 
down  the  theology  ol  the  ereeds  than  faith,'  but  in  'justification  by  <\*'- 
he  set  up  a  theology  of  his  own.  monstration.'  Xuw,  timt  epigmm 
He  was  not  content  with  saying,  neatly  expresses  just  what  the 
*  This  idea  of  GK>d  shocks  the  com*  lypical  man  of  science  ilsels  whea 
monest  instinct.s  of  justice,  and  rests  &ce  to  fiuse  with  so  pnz/.lint:  a  phe* 
on  not  a  particle  of  proof;'  but  he  nomenon  as  reUgion.  Religion,  be 
went  on  to  say,  '  I  will  give  you  an-  says,  takes  for  q-ranttnl  ninch  tliat 
other  doctrine,  with  the  purity  of  science  holds  to  be  the  very  points 
which  yuu  cannot  quarrel,  and  which  at  issue;  religion  builds  largely  on 
I  can  prove  to  be  true.'  'No  you  personal  experience,  which  may 
can%'  was  the  answer  of  as  good  chance  to  be  right,  bnt  which  yon 
dialecticiaiiB  as  liimaelf ;  and  thus  can  never  prove  to  be  right,  and 
the  faairen  fight  might  have  lasted  which  is  a  thousand  times  more 
till  Our  ovm  day,  had  not  Hume  likely  to  be  MTonsr;  religion  q'oe>  by 
and  Kant  cast  a  new  li^'-bt  on  the  no  fixed  rule,  so  tliat  her  liistoiy 
po^M'I■lessness  <jf  the  intellect  to  lly  made  up  uf  self-contradictions,  nnd 
beyond  a  ceiuiii  range.  The  Com-  liiigliam  Young  draws  nearly  as 
tists,  on  ithe  other  hand,  have  many  converts  from  Christianity  as 
thoroughly  learned  that  lesson.  8t.  rani  drew  to  it.  Having  no 
They  have  cut  the  philosophy  of  method  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
Kant  into  two  bits;  taking  to  them-  a  scientific  eye,  religion  etrike-^  the 
selves?  that  which  confines  the  pffbrtf?  positivist  as  tlie  very  pief  nre  of  <in- 
of  the  'reason'  witliin  the  limits  reaaou.  Su  liu  does  not  wujste  words 
of  the  finite,  and  dismissing  with  upon  it,  but  tells  the  theologiftiis 
contempt  that  whioh  seeks  to  rise  that  their  elaborate  attempt  to  show 
by  means  of  the  *  understanding*  that  men  should  believe  in  doctriiM 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite.  Once  upheld  by  no  such  evidence  ss 
for  all,  the  scientific  school  says  it  science  ezaote,  is  simply  an  effort  to 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  con-  make  a  pyramid  stand  upon  its  apox. 
chisions  that  it  cannot  prove.  It  'By  an  infinite  amount  of  skill| 
believes  only  what  it  sees,  or  can  gentlemen,  you  may  contrive  to 
infer  by  a  strictly  Ic^cal  process,  balance  it  for  a  time:  but  socmeror 

therefore  I  do  not  need  to  vaiw  the  qoeetioii  which  has  neently  been  disevised  hy  S'' 

Herbert  Spencer  and  3Ir.  Mill  on  flu-  one  liund,  ami  M.  bitfn'  an<l  Mr.  L<»we»  on  tl»9 
other,  as  to  the  merit  which  Comte  can  chnm  for  giving  us  what  M.  Littr^  calle  '  on  sub- 
stratum philosopbique  compUHeraent  original.'  In  the  remarks  that  follow,  I  do  not  Wio  ■* 

telling  what  Li  Huid  by  Comte  hin)!relf  or  his  diftcipl«^;  I  BVi'k  merely-  to  ahov 

PositiTtsm  is  ais  a  popular  system  of  bolief.  As  WHki  s-  wns  not  a  Wilkite,  so,  in  sora» 
rcspocta,  Comte  was  not  a  Comtist.  There  is  often  au  immoiise  difforence  between  & 
qr^M  ie  it  l«av«s  the  band  of  iti  author,  and  a  tjatem  as  it  works  on  the  fopt^ 
mind. 
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later,  it  will  topple  over;  so  you  had 
better  get  more  props,  or  keep  oat 
of  tike  ynj*    Yet,  while  posLtiy-- 
ism  18  thtis  emphfiiic,  she  does  not^ 

I  repeat,  faU  into  the  some  blonder 
M  the  old  school  of  infidelity,  and 
roundly  declare  the  tidings  of  re- 
liirioii  to  Ije  false :  she  snspi-nds  her 
jiulg^riient.  She  is  not  so  rash  as  to 
fe;iy  that  tliere  i^^  no  Supreme  Being, 
and  no  imniOT  tality  ;  but  she  Bays 
that  yon  caniioi  prove  the  existence 
of  a  Deity  and  a  life  beyond  the 
ptive.  When  flippeait^  she  sneer* 
rngly  remarks  that  she  has  no  in- 
fonnation  on  the  subject :  when  re* 
veiential,  and  tonched  with  that  re- 
ligions ^seHng  which  moves  the 
coldest  of  us  at  times,  she  sadly  says, 
that,  if  an  altar  is  to  be  built  at  all 
it  must  still  bn  to  the  '  Unkiiown 
n  i<1,*  nm\  tliai  if  it  is  to  bear  any 
uiScn|)iion,  it  nitist  be  that  which 
was  borne  by  the  ancient  fane  : 

I  &m  all  that  was,  and  is,  and  will  lie, 
Nor  my  veil,  has  it  eyer  been  withilrawn  by 
mortaL* 

Thus,  then»  the  crambling  away 
of  dogma  is  the  work  of  two  cnr- 
icnts  of  tihooght,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  running  towards  oppo* 
ate  points,  bnt  whloh  in  reality  so 
far  mingle  their  waters  as  to  dash 
on  the  crlifice  of  belief.  Of  ronrse, 
every  airo  has  its  ScicntifiL"  or  Po^i- 
tivf  curn'Tit,  and  its  Spiritual  or 
M)htic  ;  wli it'll  have  run  quick  or 
slow,  and  have  been  tinged  with 
duB  hue  or  that,  according  to  the 
Qfttture  of  the  time :  but  during  long 
periods  the  influence  of  those  cur- 
vents  has  been  slight  compared  with 
that  of  the  dogmatic  stream.  For 
centuries  before  the  Reformation, 
they  were  not  the  master  currents ; 
they  changed,  but  they  did  not  de- 
j<froy  dofrma  ;  what  they  really  did 
for  the  future  was  to  ]>ilo  iip,  so 
slowly  that  the  dogmatists  did  not 
laark  the  process,  the  materials 
which  should  some  day  inakL  ii  hard 
fw  the  doinnatists  to  live.    And  at 


last  they  have  become  the  master 
currents.  Whether  for  good  or  evil, 
wbedier  for  a  time  or  for  erer,  they 
are  now  sweeping  with  them  the  in> 
tellect  and  the  fervour  which  are  to 
give  shape  and  colour  to  the  coming 
time. 

To  see  the  working  of  the  change, 
we  must  koL'p  in  view  the  practical 
movement  which  has  been  going  on 
side  by  side  with  the  speculative. 
Nations  seem  fated  by  the  law  of 
their  being  to  pass  through  a  fever 
of  passion  at  periods  which,  thongh 
we  cannot  fix  the  date -beforehand, 
give  no  uncertain  signs  of  their 
approach;  and  while  Hume  and 
Kant  were  speculating,  England  was 
clearly  svnnging  back  at  a  rapid 
rate  from  that  extreme  of  sceptical 
indifference  into  which  she  had  re- 
coiled after  the  force  of  Puritanism 
was  spent.    The  recoil  from  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  been  violent .  Infidelity  had  lieen 
preseut<nl  at  court,  and  black-balled 
at  no  club ;  courtiers  who  could  not 
spell  added  to  their  other  accom- 
plishments  a  little  Atheism,  got  at 
second  band  from  somebody  who 
thought  he  understood  Mr.  Hobbcs ; 
men  about  town  spoke  of  putting 
down  Christianity  regularly  aiiber 
the  fourth  bottle ;  and  if  the  great 
mifldlo  class   did  not  Tnako  jnkos 
about    Solomon's  ideas  of  simple 
))lessedness,  it  t^avc  holy  f1iinL'"s  a 
very  cool  reception.    Put  down  be- 
low tlioso  ranks  was  a  dense,  idea- 
less  mass,  made  up  of  that  *  common 
people '  whose  types  in  Judea  had 
heard  the  Master  gladly ;  and  they 
began  at  last  to  yearn  for  the  fever- 
ish religion  with  which,  in  former 
days,  Bunyan  and  Fox  had  brought 
comfort  to  the  sinner.    They  had, 
to  use  their  own  language,  long  been 
fastin':;;  in  tlie  AvildcmesB,  and  were 
liunrrrv  for  the  liread  of  life.  So 
when  ^Yesley  and  Wliitefiold  called 
on  them  to  repent  and  be  fori^iven, 
thev  astonished  the  cool  man  of  the 
world  by  a  frenzy  and  an  curncstness 


>  I  Hie  the  tesnslstioa  of  Sb  Willis&i  Htmiltoii. 
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which  it  was  difficult  to  distingaish 
from  insanity.  And  the  fever  was 
soon  caught  by  those  abore  tliem  in 
station,  indeed,  movements  that 
come  from  emotion  jilmost  always 
be^iii  among  the  uncultured,  and 
^-•o  up  ;  whereas  tliose  that  sprinof 
Irom  intellectual  conviction  begin 
among  a  few  men  at  the  top,  and 
go  down.  In  this  instance,  tiie  up* 
vmrd  prooeBS  got  immense  help  from 
the  IVcncli  Bevolntion,  which  pnt 
new  life  into  religion  as  well  as  into 
politics,  by  showing  how  vast  was 
the  array  of  passions  that  nature 
lield  in  check  during  times  of  quiet, 
and  by  in^-pinng  the  humblest  with 
fierce  longnigs  which  they  had 
before  but  dimlv  felt.  In  time,  the 
forces  that  had  set  the  crowd  to 
seek  relief  from  the  sense  of  sin  in 
psalm-siuging,  acted  on  classes  that 
ealtare  had  rendered  less  emotional; 
and  we  had  Tractarianism.  New-* 
man  and  his  followers  came  to  pro« 
test  against  the  idea  that  steam- 
engines,  railroads,  postal  systems, 
daily  newspapers,  the  right  of  free 
speech,  and  all  the  oilier  items  in  our 
ninterlal  civilisation,  eould  satisfy 
the  yearnings  of  the  soul,  or  could 
be  other  than  dust  and  ashes  in 
comparison  with  the  beauty  of  lioli- 
ness  that  had  vanished  witli  the 
ages  of  faith.  Again  t^6  wave  of 
religious  passion  roUed  oyer  a  lower 
grade  of  society ;  and  we  had  what 
was  called  Bevivalism.  No  donht, 
the  sight  was  in  many  cases  ridicu- 
lous. An  educated  man  often  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  from  telling  the 
blockheads  who  roared  out  danma- 
tion  at  street  comers,  that  they 
would  do  mneh  more  good  to  re- 
ligion by  gomg  home  and  playing 
the  iiddie,  or  by  takino"  Luther's 
ad\dce  and  getting  well  di  uiik.  But 
there  was  something  far  deeper  than 
imbecility  in  that  earnestness  which 
spread  from  place  to  place  like  an 
epidemic,  and  which  was  wafted 
across  the  ocean  to  throw  distant 
lands  into  the  same  unearthly  fer- 
ment. Bevivalism  is  now  dead,  but 
Ritualism  is  telling  us  that  the  fiirce 


which  lashed  England  into  ilie 

Tractarian  storm  is  again  at  work; 
and,  however  foolish  Ritualism  may 
be  in  itself,  it  has  taken  f\\r  too  firm 
a  hold  of  society  to  be  despised. 

Meanwhile,   America   has  been 
going  through  a  religious  cycle  even 
stranger  than  our  own.    She  W 
given  Inrth  to  a  dozen  rehgions 
within  a  generation.  MonDduam^ 
Shakerism,  Bible-Communism,  and 
other  imnSf  all  attest  the  cravinfz:  of 
her  people  after  a  higher  life.  Y^a 
may  think  that  in  each  case  tbejrham 
reached  only  a  life  of  d^radation ; 
still,  you  have  to  remember  that 
well-meaning  men  and  ^^  omen  have  . 
broken  away  by  hundreds  of  thou-  , 
sands   from   the   ties    which  the 
churches  have  sanctified,  and  pushed 
out  into  an  untra,\ died  wilderness 
in  search  of  something  that  tiie 
churches  do  not  give.    We  mj 
most  of  us  think  that  Utah  is  a  bmI 
sight;  but  few  people  who  ooollr 
read  what  Mr/Hepworth  Dixon  h£i^ 
been  telling  us  in  his  KeicAmeiWj 
will  deny  that  Mormonism  repre- 
sents a  mighty  force  which  the 
youngest  of  us  may  not  live  to  see 
exhausted.    We  mav  hold  it  absunl 
to  believe  that  the  earth  can  he 
turned  into  a  scene  of  bliss  bv  moar.s 
of  a  Communism  which  puts  au  end 
to  what  we  mean  by  the  family 
system,  and  frees  itself  from  all 
human  laws;  neyertheless,  the  &ei 
is  that,  in  America^  religions  sode-* 
ties  founded  on  those  principles  a» 
year  by  year  striking  a  deeper  rooi 
Again,  wo  may  laugh  at  the  spiri- 
tualist doctrines  of  the  new  sect?, 
and  say  that  people  would  not  take 
the  fancy  of  a  disordered  brain  ft  r 
a  proof  that  its  owner  held  com- 
muni  on  "sviili  the  unseen  world,  u 
they  apjjlied  the  same  kind  of  test 
to  a  theory  of  spirit-rapping, 
smentific  men  apply  to  a  qjouM  \ 
theory  of  heat.   Still,  thousands  of  j 
honest  and  cultivated  men  believe 
as  firmljr  in  ^mediums '  as  in  thsir 
own  existence.     Finally,  we  id»t 
think  that  when  the  American  people 
get  that  solid  education  ivhioh  the 
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study  of  science  alone  can  givu, 
the^  will  smile  at  the  nonsense  hj 
yrYach  they  are  now  deluded,  and 
settle  down  to  a  life  of  robust  com- 
mon  sense.    Perhaps  they  will ;  but 
t]w  chnngc  seems  a  long  way  off; 
fcnd  meanwhile  we  have  to  nolo  thai , 
ill  this  age  of  criticism,  there  cxi.sUs 
a  craving  lor  the  supernatural  which 
was  horaly  surpassed  in  the  da^s 
that  proved  the  firmness  of  their 
belief  in  >vitches  by  bnming  them  to 
death.     Trnctarinnism,  Ritualism, 
or  Revivahsm  in  England,  and  Mor- 
monism,  Shakerism,  or  8j)iritualisia 
ill  America,  are  but  diiferent  maui- 
festations  of  the  same  instinct:  they 
express  tlie  Hunger  of  the  soul  for 
less  material  food  than  that  which 
is  offered  cither  by  science  or  a 
rationalistic  religion.    In  the  one 
case,  we  have  a  fanatical  belief  in 
dogma  ;  in  the  other,  an  cquuHy 
fanatical  belief  that  dogma  is  dead ; 
but  in  both  we  have  a  proof  that^ 
without  a  &natical  belief  of  some 
kind,  there  are  mnltitadee  who  can- 
not live. 

When  there  Is  such  a  longinir  f<ir 
a  new  faith  ainoiiLT  the  peo])lc'  wlio 
do  not  diaw  nice  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions, it  is  easy  to  see  with  what 
force  the  pantheistic  philosophy 
is  speaking  to  our  time.  Most  men 
have  never  heard  of  that  philosophy, 
and  few  can  lie  made  to  understand 
it ;  nevertlieless,  it  is  in  the  air,  and 
is  acting  with  the  stcalthiness  and 
the  fatality  of  a  subtle  disease.  It 
ia  spreading  the  idea  that  instinct, 
sentiment,  intuition  is  the  highest 
regions  gnide,  or  that  there  is  no 
religious  gnide  at  all.  Men  who  do 
not  read,  or  reason,  or  ari:;ne,  find 
themselves  comiug,  they  know  nut 
liow,  to  think  well  of  all  creeds ; 
that  is,  to  think  little  of  any. 
Others,  who  are  eqnally  illiterate, 
but  who  yearn  for  some  tiling  to 
believe  in,  and  who  find  tlu;  atmn- 
ijphereof  th(!  churches  too  eliilly  for 
1  heir  fevered  souls,  catch  the  con- 
i  agion  quickly,  and  rush  to  the  lirst 
teacher  who  ccmes  with  some  wild 
uorelty,  and  the  promise  of  nn- 
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imagined  bliss.    13 uL  the  multitude 
are  not  passive  recipients ;  they  give 
as  mnch  as  they  get ;  they  give  hack 
in  emotional  force  what  they  get 
in  systematic  thought.   The  feeling 
with  which  they  are  possessed  makes 
its  way  upwards,  so  as  partially  to 
o  vei  comothat  coolness  which  usually 
springs  from  reflection,  and  to  feed 
that  flame  without  which  a  spii-itosl 
philosophy  cannot  lire.    Thus  the 
mnltitade  help  to  keep  aUve  re- 
ligious earnestness  among  many 
thinking  men.    If  the  speculation 
of  the  ago  were  confined  to  doctrinal 
points,  us  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  we  shoidd  see  such 
men  rushing  to  fiffht  for  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  or  for  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  But  it  is  pantheism, 
and  not  dogma,  that  is  in  the  air; 
so  wu  hear  them  saying  that  all 
the  creeds  are  too  hard,  too  narrow, 
too  essentially  provincial ;  and  we 
see  them  rudiing  towards  a  sen- 
timentalism  which  hates  the  very 
name  of  dogmas  but  which  is  none 
the  less  positive  that  it  is  a  bar- 
barism to  divide  religions  into  false 
and  true.    It  liolds  that  all  are  false 
in  one  sense,  iuasmucli  us  uli  err  by 
making  definite  statements  about 
things  that  cannot  be  nut  into  a 
formula:  and  it  holds  tnat  all  are 
true  in  a  certain  sense,  inasmuch  as 
all  attempt  to  express  the  degree 
and  colour  of  the  divine  light  that 
nations  or  times  severally  perceive. 
But  it  also  holds  that,  in  this  life, 
we  shall  never  reach  absolute  re- 
ligious truth  ;  that  creed  after  creed 
slmll  rise;  that  creed  after  creed 
shall  perish ;  and  that  Avhrn  one 
dies  another  shall  spring  from  its 
ashes. 

Among  the  educated  classes  of 
this  country  and  of  France,  a  still 
greater  influence  is  exercised  by 
Positivism.    Cool,  reflective  minds 

tliat  despise  vague  thinking,  and 
that  feel  the-  man  of  the  world's 
contempt  for  enthusiasm,  find  in 
rusitivism  an  angel  of  ruJison  clad 
in  robes  of  light.  And  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  reason  why.    Within  its 
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own  range,  this  pihflosophy  is  so 
oertain,  so  satisfying,  so  fall  of  good 
sense ;  and  its  victories,  when  once 
%voTi,  are  won  for  ever.  Tf,  iiuleecl, 
men  of  culture  were,  as  a  class, 
swayed  by  the  deep  roligiouH  feel- 
ing which  in  titfully  manifested  by 
the  less  educated  social  ranks,  then 
Positivism  might  not  get  many  dis* 
ciples  even  among  those  who,  being 
trained  to  look  at  both  sides  of 
eveiy  question,  must  incline  to 
scepticism.  But  college  euminon 
rooms,  barristers'  chambers,  and 
scientific  men's  studies,  are  not  the 
places  to  which  we  shonld  go  for  a 
display  of  strong  religious  earnest- 
ness ;  and  in  most  of  those  places, 
St.  Conite  is  jit  present  mnch  more 
powertiil  than  St.  John.  You  may 
see  that  such  is  the  fact  by  glancing 
at  the  chief  organs  of  current 
opinion,  in  which  intellectoal  Sad- 
dnceeism  hits  the  taste  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  by  putting  the  results 
of  Positivism  into  the  laiignago  of 
Pall  Mall.  Strip  oil"  a  vury  thin 
covering,  and  you  find,  not  only 
scientific  scepticism,  but  scientihc 
scepticism  in  as  aggi'casiye  a  fonn 
as  it  can  prudently  wear. 

AVc  sliull  best  see  how  it  works 
by  leavinjj;  abstractions  and  listening 
to  what  it  says  abont  the  every-day 
matters  in  which  we  are  ail  inte- 
rested. Sadduceeism  does  not  blnntly 
tell  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
that  his  Apostolical  Sncoession,  his 
Imposition  of  Bands,  and  his  Com* 
firmation  will  some  day  seem  as  de- 
spioablo  as  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  Mahomet:  Sadihieccism  is  too 
polite  to  say  anything  so  shockinrrly 
rude  to  an  Archbishop.  Still,  be- 
tween the  lines  yon  can  read  some- 
thing qnite  as  strong.  'Let  ns,' 
yon  can  read,  'have  no  enthusiasm, 
or  raptures,  or  faith,  or  religious 
hysterics,  or  spiritual  fuss  of  anv 
kind;  for  since  the  beginning  of  tlie 
world  until  now,  such  outbursts  of 
£seling  have  heen  at  once  mis* 
ohiflfvonB  and  ridioiikns.  Not  that 
we  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
Tenmble  institationB  whii^  lire 


by  fostering  those  ontbnrsts  in  a 

mild  way.  J  Feaven  forbid  that  we 
should  help  the  Liberation  Society 
to  pull  down  fill-  Church  of  Eng- 
land !  Since  we  nmst  have  a  re- 
ligion of  sonu>  kiud  to  keep  men 
from  putting  their  hands  into  each 
other's  tilte  and  catting  each  other's 
throats,  let  us  by  all  means  go  in 
for  the  Cliurch.  She  preserves 
the  peace  pretty  well,  and  is  a  foe 
to  all  fanaticism  and  %Til[rar  en- 
thusiasm ;  her  hjiiritnal  poiio^imen 
are  at  least  scholars  and  gentle- 
men, and  her  seYeral  Scotland 
Yards  are  as  hostile  to  the  "ronghs" 
and  the  Bealeses  of  Dissent,  as  the 
Scotland  Yard  presided  over  by  Sir 
Richard  Mn^ne  is  to  the  "  roughs  " 
and  the  Bealeses  of  politics.  Nay, 
we  go  .so  far  as  to  admit  that  Disi>ent 
itself  is  better  tliannotliiiig.  If  the 
transpontine  barbarians  can't  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency 
by  any  other  agency  than  that  of  a 
Spnrireon.  then  wo  must  put  np 
with  a  Spurgeon,  jokes  and  ail.  if, 
when  Bri<xht  gives  out  the  tune, 
the  Marats  of  colliery  \'illages 
and  cotton  towns  are  Icept  from 
singing  the  librseillaise  by  nothing 
but  the  privilege  of  howling  hymns, 
then,  in  the  name  of  peace,  order, 
and  culture,  let  the  rn  howl  hj-mns 
till  they  are  hoarse.  But  don't  " 
imagine  that,  while  we  bow  respect- 
fully to  the  Church,  and  honoor 
Dissentwithacontemptnons  nod,  we 
put  the  slightest  faith  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  or  in  Adult  Baptism. 
"We  arc  not  such  simplofons.  To 
educated  men  ^^  e  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Indiflference,  and  to  the  list  of 
Beatitudes  we  mentally  add,  Blcj^scd 
are  Aey  that  meer,  for  theij  shall 
neoer  titake  fooU  of  ihSnuehea  hg  eit- 
thusiajim.  We  introduce  men  of 
culture,  not  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
but  to  M.  Comto  and  his  two  distin- 
guished disciples,  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr. 
Bain.  Those  gentlemen  will  make 
you  quite  easy  abont  the  other  world. 
Stairting  firam  a  few  sansea,  nerresy 
instineta,  aoid  optical  delnrions,  ^bey 
show  witit  aimaiingaaQC5Mt  liow  tw 
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whole  fabric  of  buinan  error  has 
been  reared.  A  Su[)reme  Maker, 
did  you  say  ?  Well,  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Maker  is  still  an  opon 
ijuc'stioii,  tlR)u;;li,  rathei-  more  iliau 
a  centary  agu,  o\ir  l)rilHaut  Juliii 
the  Baptist,  M.  de  Voltaire,  had  the 
hanotir  to  inform  his  patrons,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Erance,  that 
he  had  eondesoended  to  settle  the 
point  in  favoor  of  the  creeds.  A 
Soal  r  That's  an  old  idea ;  we  can 
do  without  a  sonl ;  what  you  mean 
i»y  a  soul  is  only  a  bnndle  of  sensa- 
lions,  })orception8,  and  reflections, 
tied  together  by  a  string  which  is 
cut  by  death.  Immortality?  That, 
loo,  Li  duubliul.  There  is  no  [troof 
that  men  live,  after  they  have  lost 
the  power  oi'  dining,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Dotion  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave 
spriags  froih  the  absord  sentunent 
which  pompts  ns  to  leave  a  big 
estate,  m  order  that,  two  or  three 
himdred  years  after  we  are  dead, 
BomeMarquisof  ClanricardeorDuke 
of  Hamilton  maybe  placed  above  the 
need  of  humble  but  honest  work." 

Perha})s  no  single  Sadducce 
>vuiild  subscribe  that  cr('('<l  ;  uevor- 
liiileis  that  is  what  S;idduceeism 
^ill  be  iuund  to  mean,  il'  the  hints 
that  it  gives,  the  likings  that  it 
shows,  and  the  assumptions  that  it 
makes,  are  brooght  into  one  system 
ftnd  earned  to  their  logical  issne. 
And  we  mnat  all  confess  that  the 
creed  is  very  clever  and  marvel* 
lously  lucid.  But  those  who  are 
borne  along  by  the  other  sceptical 
mrrtnt — that  of  Mysticism — hold 
tlic  very  merits  even  of  fashionable 
i'asitivism  to  be  so  many  defects  ; 
and  thus  we  have  as  keen  an  onset 
between  the  two  great  schools  of 
scepticism  as  we  have  between 
the  nnited  forces  of  those  schools 
^  the  one  hand,  and  the  forces  of 
dogmatism  on  the  other.  The 
Spiritual  thinkers  say  that  the 
scientific  philosophy  is  too  clear  to 
be  true.  They  will  not  believe 
man  to  }x?  a  bit  of  cunningly  de- 
vised "^Nrnimn  which,  wonnd  np 


at  meal  times,  goes  on  smoothly 
until  hunger  hints  that  the  weighti 
have  run  down,  or  uutil  disease  in- 
timates tliat  there  is  a  screw  loose 
somewhere.  They  detest  the  idea 
that  the  mm]  is  held  together  by  the 
cook;  that  if  there  are  ^no  dinners 
there  can  be  no  life ;  and  that  im- 
mortality is  possible  only  with  an 
infinite  number  of  courses  and  some- 
body to  eat  them.  Like  the  Posi- 
tivists,  it  is  true,  they  may  have  no 
clear  notions  about  a  Deity,  and 
may  decHne  to  discuss  such  *  un- 
speak a])le '  questions  bs  his  Per- 
sonality. Like  the  Positivists,  they 
may  build  an  altar  to  the  '  Un- 
known  God,'  and  put  on  it  the  same 
siil)linie  but  sad  inscriplion.  Jiul 
ihen  they  and  thu  Pusitivists  part 
company.  They  say  that  man  is 
above  all  things,  a  worshipping 
being  ;  that  adoration  is  thehighert 
exercise  to  which  he  can  rise ;  that 
the  impulses  are  heaven-born  wliieh 
prompt  him  to  bend  the  knee  in 
prayer,  and  go  to  the  stake  rather 
than  deny  a  God  whom  he  has 
never  seen.  They  put  away  wiih 
scorn  the  idea  that  those  profound 
feelings  wliich  lead  him  to  build 
altars,  to  otfer  up  sacrifice,  to  si)eud 
hi.s  days  in  cloisters,  to  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  as  an  evangelist, 
to  embrace  death  itself  rather  than 
religions  error,  point  to  no  world 
beyond  the  grave,  but  spring  &om 
a  superstitious  fear  of  the  unknown 
future.  They  denounce  the  doc- 
trine that  patriarchs,  prophets, 
evangelists  all  laboured  under  a 
childish  delusion  when  they  f^poke 
of  an  Almighty  Falhei",  anil  of  the 
rv>i  ])repai*ed  for  thepeoj)le  of  God, 
No,  however  fully,  however  im- 
perfectly, those  men  deli\ered  a 
heavenly  message.  Thohe  lueu,  and 
not  the  mere  builders  of  philosophi- 
cal systems,  have  been  the  stars  of 
our  firmament*  It  is  from  MoseSi 
and  Zoroaster,  and  Jesus,  not  from 
Aristotle  and  Bacon,  that  the  di- 
vinest  light  has  oome. 

*  Excuse  me  for  stopping  your 
pretty  hanmgne^'  answers  Poei- 
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tiviflm ;  '  but  pray  put  aside  clap- 
trap for  a  few  minntes;  we  can  get 
plenty  of  clap-trap  on  Sunday  ;  so 
please  to  toll  us  in  plain  Knglish 
what  you  mean.  Let  us  discuss 
the  rclii^i'ius  intuitions  and  doc- 
trines ul  ^vlli(■h  you  speak,  just  a^i 
wc  would  dibcuss  a  question  in 
science.  You  say  that  you  feel,  you 
know,  you  are  conTinced,  that  man 
is  more  lAiaa  a  bit  of  mechanism ; 
that  he  is  divine ;  that  he  is  immor* 
tal ;  that  he  comes  from  what  yon 
call  God  and  goes  to  what  yon  call 
Qod ;  that  he  is — but  we  need  go 
no  further,  since  the  list  is  already 
long  enoiiiyh  to  set  us  quarrellini^ 
for  a  lite-time.  Now,  j)lonsf'  to  state 
in  exact  terms  what  those  spiritual 
intuitions  really  are  ;  put  wliat  you 
deem  their  argumentative  value  into 
the  form  of  distinct  propositions,  so 
that  we  may  each  know  what  issue 
is  raised ;  iiien  let  ns  see  what  are 
the  teachings  of  religion  as  told  by 
history  ;  and,  finally,  let  us  ascer- 
tain the  logical  result.  Do  yon 
mean  to  tell  usy  who  read  human 
beliefs  by  the  full  blaze  of  science, 
and  laugh  at  the  superstitions  which 
have  swayed  eacii  successive  ape, 
that  because  men  believe  in  a  God, 
and  believe  tliat  they  have  an  im- 
mortal soul,  therefore  a  God  jnui  an 
immortal  soul  are  realities  ?  Mind, 
we  don't  say  they  aane  not ;  what  we 
seek  is  proof— logical  proof.  But  do 
yon  think  that  mere  belief  is  logical 
proof  ?  For  our  part,  we  do  not. 
We  deem  it  more  philosophical, 
more  respectful  to  truth  itself,  to 
put  no  faith  whatever  in  positive 
religions  teaching,  and  to  make  our 
worBlii]i  consist  solely  of  good  nets  ; 
done,  not  to  please  an  omnipotent 
Beinc  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
not  t<)  merit  a  heaven  or  to  escape  a 
hell  of  which  wo  have  no  certain 
tidings ;  but  simply  to  render  our 
fellow  creatures  happy.' 

*  No  idea,'  rejoins  the  believer  in 
aspiritnalpliilosophy,  'could  bemore 
shallow.  Tour  logic  is  utterly  fotile: 
I  refuse  to  put  my  trust  in  your 
puny  deductive  and  inductiye  ma^ 


chinery.     Your  pretty  system-  of 
inference  breaks  down  when  it  goes 
beyond  a  certain  narrow  range  of 
things   that  you   can  grasp. 
count  up,  and  put  into  your  pockt  i 
Why,  your  logicians   can't  agr.v 
about  a  simple  poliueal  problem, 
such  as  the  question  on  what  mv 
right  to  the  ownership  of  this  walk- 
ing*stick  is  based  ;  whether  that 
right  has  its  root  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  the  logical  M.  Thien 
maintains ;  or,  whether  it  is  poreij 
the  creature  of  law,  as  the  logical 
Mr.  Bentham  contends.    Yon  can't 
agree  about  the  conclusion,  fur  the 
simple  reason  that  yon  do  not  and 
cannot  agree  about  the  premises. 
In   spite  of  yourselves,  you  aU 
take  for  Granted   something  that 
ought  to    be  proved ;  something 
that  education  or  temperament  hi 
taught  yon  to  regard  as  indiflpa- 
tabfe.    UncoDScionslj  you  asmme 
this  or  that;  then  yon  build  up 
a  brave  induction ;   or  applf  i 
beautifnlly  preeise  syllogism,  and 
your  results  diller  from  each  other, 
just  as  much  as  the  colour  of  yonr 
hair  or  the  shade  of  yotir  crm- 
plexiou  I    If  you  would  give  im^ 
some  g^ide  to  a  man's  religioiLS 
political,  or  jdiilosopliieal  opinions, 
don't  tell  me  he  is  a  capital  reasoiar: 
tell  mc  who  were  his  father  and 
mother,  whether  lie  has  had  the 
measles,  what  is  the  girth  of  )as 
chesty  whether  his  digestion  is  good, 
whether  he  stoopsor  caines  his  Juid 
erect,  whether  he  is  modest  or  self- 
conceited,  whether  he  is  married  or 
single,  whether  he  is  fonder  of 
claret  thnn  of  milk-puneh,  whetkf 
he  thinks  Plato  or  Aristotle  tJje 
bigger  man.    If  logical  inference 
thus  errs  in  dealing  with  eveiy-daT 
matters,  how  can   we   take  her 
as  a  guide  when  we  come  to  tiii 
mystery  of  mysteries — ^a  SnpreniB 
Maker,  a  living  principle  indepen- 
dent of  matter,  a  ufe  of  which  dealh 
is  but  the  birth?   Were  we  to  <io 
that,  we  should,  according  to  oar 
friends  the  PositivistB,  have  t^  cnll 
the  best  men  who  ever  appeared  on 
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this  eartli  mistaken  if  well-incfininf^ 
fanatic-9,  and  Ui  smilo  at  the  bcl iefn 
which  have  cheered  the  grandest 
and  devontesi  of  our  race  in  the 
midst  of  sorrow  and  of  death.  Kaj, 
we  should  have  \o  suy  that  the  half 
of  our  nature  is  a  lie.    We  should 
havf  to   say   tlirtt  wc   had  been 
'vered   with   roliirioua  instincts 
^vhu•h  point  to  ends  that  have  no 
existence ;  which  delude  us  with 
promises  that  shall  never  be  ful- 
filled; which  speak  of  an  Almighty 
Father  who  reigns  over  all  things, 
while  in  rfulitv  there  reiqrns  over 
all  thinijs  t)nly  an  Almighty  Force  ; 
which  whisper   that   after  death 
there  comes  everlasting  life,  while 
in  reality  tiiere  comes  bat  everlast- 
ing sleep.   Let  Positivism  be  true, 
and  our  existence  loses  half  its 
beauty,  sentiment  is  dead,  poetry  is 
banished  hvseieneo.  arithmetic  takes 
ihv  place  of  rclif^ion,  and  the  world 
becunxes  so  frightfully  dull  that  we 
must  all  take  to  hard  drinking  to 
keep  ourselves  awake.   Ko,  Posi- 
tivism will  not  do.    It  may  find 
fault  if  it  pleases  with  the  form  of 
Buddliisni.     ^fahometanism,  and 
Christianity.     VVe  admit  that  re- 
ligious forms  must  decay,  but  the 
spirit  that  animates  them  lives  for 
ever,  and  age  by  age*  is  giWng  man 
clearer  and  clearer  hints  of  the  life 
which  is  veiled  by  the  gross  cover* 
ing  of  material  thinrrs.   Some  gene- 
rations may  dc»ul)t  that  great  truth  ; 
for  it  needs  more  than  a  keen  eye 
to  see  lar ;  it  needs  also  a  clear 
atmosphere.  And  jnst  as  the  bodily 
eye  sees  fhrther  on  some  days  than 
on  others,  so,  in  some  ages,  the 
intellectual  eye  pierces  deeper  than 
in  others  intn  the  sphere  of  religions 
and  philosopiues.    Just  as  a  thun- 
der storm  or  a  mighty  wind  may 
clear  the  air  of  vapour,  and  give 
the  Ikr-off  hills  a  new  sharpness  of 
ontUne,  a  new  brilliancy  of  tint ;  bo, 
when  an  age  is  stirred  by  the  hnni- 
cane  of  revolution,  the  distances 
are  seen  to  be  peopled  with  shapes 
that  were  before  hid  from  sight, 
and  that  lived  but  in  the  minds  of 


visionaries.  That  is  what  wo  say 
to  Science  when,  leaving  her  pro- 
per place,  she  enters  into  the  temple 
of  religion  and  contemptuously  calls 
ns  dreamers.  ITes,  we  are  dreamerS) 
and  into  the  immortal  ftitare  none 
but  dreamers  can  see !  * 

Which  of  these  two  philosn|>'lnos 
is  7-if:ht,  or  whether  ))otli  of  tluim 
are  not  wrong,  is  a  question  which 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  di8CQS8ion,and  on  which, 
therefore,  I  offer  no  opinion.  Hy 
aim  has  been  to  trace,  in  the  most 
rapid  fashion,  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  spernlative  springs  from  which 
the  spirit  that  is  even,' where  destroy- 
ing dogma  takes  its  rise.    To  trace 
the  currents  thoroughly,  instead 
of  superficially,  would,  however,  call 
for  a  volume  rather  than  a  brief 
article.  It  would  take  me  far  beyond 
mv  limits  to  show  even  in  the  most 
hurried  way  how  the  Positive  and 
the  Mystic  schools  arc  changing  the 
points  at  which  revealed  religion  is 
both  attacked  and  defended;  how 
the  weapons  used  by  Voltaire,  no 
less  than  those  used  by  Paley,  have 
lost  their  ancient  power;  how  the 
shafts  of  the  old  Deists,  as  well  as  the 
shads  of  tlie  old  Apologists,  now  fail 
to  hit  us ;  how  greater  stress  is  now 
l&id  on  moral  grounds,  both  bj  the 
critics  and  the  upholders  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  how  anl«Vcc  Homo,  which 
would  at  one  time  have  been  sneered 
at  as  a  piece  of  prettv  writing  wrnX 
loose  thinking,  speaks  lomany  reflec- 
ting men  with  a  force  that  the  most 
systematic  volume  of  'Evidences' 
cannot  equal.   I  will  only  add  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  dezgy  when 
they  enter  into  the  arena  against 
infidelity,  to  bear  more  steadily  in 
mind  than  most  of  them  do,  the 
vast  change  whicii  has  come  over 
speculation  since  the  time  when  the 
weapons  in  the  great  armoury  of 
English   polemical  theology  were 
forged.    What  they  have  now  to 
fear  is  the  Modem  Spirit,  anrl  they 
can  be  successful  only  by  enlisting 
the  Modern  ^Spirit  on  their  side. 
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AK  mielligent,  lively,,  and  well  besideB  therobjeefc,  itooommonirith 
infomKHl  companion  will  giye  the  ywt  majority  of  those  who  had 
a  degree  of  interest  tea  lonj^joumej  favoured  the  Old  World  with  their 
through  a  familiar  couiitrv,  and  observations  or  lucubrations  on  the 
over  a  beaten  track,  whicli  wc  hardly  New;  that  his  aims  were  entirely 
thought  possible  at  starting.  The  dili'erent:  that,  instead  of  etemalljr 
historical  association,  the  romantic  thnstinff  fmnself  into  the  fore>. 
incident^  the  stirring  adyentore,  the  gronnd,  ne  was  resolntelj-  bent  on 
grave  vein  of  reflection,  successively  elucidating  imths  of  paramonnt  im- 
snggested  by  the  localities,  banish  portancc  to  mankind, 
all  sense  of  exhaustion  or  mmn;  The  enltivated  mind  of  Europe 
and  it  is  only  wlien  we  have  arrived  has  come  to  snndrs'  conclusions  in 
with  a  fresh  stock  of  facts  and  im-  religion,  morals,  and  }»olitical  eco- 
pressions  at  our  destination,  that  we  nomy,  which  are  now  pretty  gene- 
become  fhlly  conscions  of  the  diffi-  rally  received  as  azioma  no  longer 
culties  we  have  snrmonntcd,  or  the  admitting  of  dispnte.  Are  ihefie 
distance  we  have  cleared.  We  are  misoimd  and  conventional,  or  firmlr 
not  aware  that  we  can  l>ett<'r  ex-  based  on  reason  and  experience  - 
press  our  obligations  to  the  author  The  social  and  intellectual  ano- 
of  A'*  //' .1 //*'ri>>(/.  or  more  accurately  malies,  the  new  phases  of  civili- 
indicate  the  peculiar  merit  of  his  sation,  the  curiously  exceptional 
woric,  than  uy  saying  that  he  for-  conditions  nnder  which  a  high 
oibly  reminded  ns  of  onr  heau-ideal  degree  of  material  pro.s|M  rity  has 
of  a  fellow  traveller.  been  attained,  the  compuattve  im- 
Highly  as  we  estimated  Mr.  punity  with  which  the  common  safe- 
Hepwort  li  Dixon's  mental  vigour  guards  of  law  and  cnstom  have  been 
and  capacity,  we  took  up  the  llmig  oft", — these  are  a  few  of  the 
book  with  rather  moderate  expec-  problems  8ubmitt<?d  for  our  solution 
tations.  Accoonts  of  American  by  that  aspect  of  New  Amend 
manners,  habits,  modes  of  thonght,  which  is  here  presented  to  ns ;  asti 
institutions  and  ways  ot  life,  bad  although  the  satisfiictory  solution 
begu  1  I  m  grow  wearisome;  we  were  may  be  no  easy  matter,  it  will  be 
tired  of  speeulaf  iiirr  on  the  future  well  for  divines,  moralists,  philan-  | 
ol'  tlu»  l^jiiled  States;  tlu;  ^■arious  tliropists,  and  statesmen  tO  take 
routes  of  the  Far  West  had  been  note  of  them. 

vividly  described  already  ;  and  we       The  narrative  paiis  of  Mr.  Hep* 

fancied  that  we  knew  ail  that  was  worth  Dixon's  work  not  onlyehiine  i 

worth  knowing  about  their  leading  in  with  the  descriptive  and  I 

sects — especially  about  that  oda  fleet  ive  portions,  but  form  a  natural 

medley  of  hypocrisy  and  earnest-  and  almost  indispensable  introdnc- 

ness,  imposture  and  reality',  sense  tion  to  them.    Thus,  his  account  oi 

and  nonsense,  called  Mormonism.  the  hardships  he  underwent,  and 

Yet  before  we  had  finished  the  first  the  dangers  he  conl'ronted,  in  bia  I 

chapter  we  wore  hurried  on  by  an  expedition  to  Utah,  strikingly  ilhu* 

attractive  force  which  continued  to  trato  the  almost  impossible  ood- 

the  last.   We  saw  at  once  that  the  ditions  under  which  tiie  settlement 

mode  of  treatment  was  new:  that  at  Salt  Lake  has  been  recmitedanf^ 

the  writer  had  little  or  nothing,  kept  up ;  altiiongh  eleven  yean  have 

•  .V/'W  America,     liy  William  Htpwortli  Dixon.     With  Illufitrations  from  origin*! 
Phot<^raph8.    Hfth  Edition,  ReTised,  iu  Two  Volumes.    London:  1867. 
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t'lapsLMi  aince  M.  Remy  and  Mr. 
Brenchley  mado  their  way  to  the 
same  distil  bj  enlightened  energy 
and  peroeversnce,  and  all  that  could 
be  doiu'  in  the  interval  has  been 
done  by  tlie  Federal  authorities  to 
facilitate  communication  with  those, 
the  most  remote  and  least  Tnanagt- 
able  of  theii'  territories.  In  fact,  it 
was  hearing  of  the  daily  overlfloid 
mail  across  the  Prairies  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  that  naturally  mado 
'Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dilke  (his  fellow-traveller)  under- 
estimate the  trials  in  store  for  them. 
That  (they  reasoned)  which  is  daily 
done  must  be  safely  done ;  and  had 
not  Speaker  Colfax  driven  across 
the  Plains  to  study  the  Indian 
question,  the  mining  queption,  otuI 
the  Mormon  question,  among  live 
TTidiaus,  miners,  and  Mormons  ? 
And  did  ho  not  go  and  rulurn  bale, 
although  he  has  subsoquentlj  con- 
fessed that  he  was  sometimes  put  to 
straights  for  relays  and  provisions, 
and  sometunesin  sore  alarm  for  his 
scalp  ? 

If  they  could  not  calculate  on  the 
same  amount  of  retinue  as  this 
dignified  official,  there  would  he, 
at  all  events,  a  sufficient  escort 
for  the  mail.  They  reckoned  with- 
out their  host,  or,  rather,  without 
their  guard  ;  lor  not  even  tliis  pre- 
scriptive appendas^^c  ^v^^s  fortlicora- 
ing.  The  mail  turned  outto  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  praiiic  waggon, 
with  a  solitary  dnver,  changed 
with  his  mules  every  forty  or  forty- 
five  miles ;  and  when  they  take 
their  scats,  they  awake  to  the  pleas- 
ing conviction  that,  in5?t'ead  of  the 
mail  guaranteeing  tlu  ir  safe  arrival, 
they  coniitituto  the  main  guarantee 
for  the  safe  arrival  of  the  maU.  It 
was  they  who  were  to  show  fight 
against  such  Indians  as  they  might 
encounter,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ruffians  of  all  sorts  who  were  always 
on  the  look-out  for  plnndcr  on  the 
track.  The  route  had  been  recently 
chosen  by  Congress,  and  lay  across 


the  great  buH'alo  runs  still  remain- 
ing to  the  Indians,  who  are  resolved 
not  to  abandon  them  without  a 
struggle.  It  is  i  ,300  miles  iu  length, 
over  a  country  tiie  greater  part  of 
which  has  never  been  surveyed. 
There  is  no  road ;  there  are  nuui}' 
streams  and  gulhes,  and  no  bi-idii^es. 
Tlie  amall  mihtary  posits,  the  rudest 
of  loghouses,  lie  200  miles  apart; 
and  &e  halting-places,  ill  proyided 
at  the  best,  are  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  plundered  or  burnt  down.  On 
inquiry,  the  tourists  found  that  they 
were  literally  the  pioneers  of  pro- 
gress, as  only  one  empty  waggon 
has  preceded  them,  and  no  one 
knew  what  had  become  of  it. 

They  valiantly  resolve  to  stand 
the  bacard  of  the  die;  and  their 
first  care  is  to  provide  themselves 
with  arms  in  addition  to  the 
Colt  revolvers  which  they  had 
bruuglit  trom  Eugluiid.  '  The  new 
arm  of  the  West,  called  a  "  Smith- 
and-Weston,*'  is  a  pretty  tool:  as 
neat  a  machine  for  dirowing  slugs 
into  a  man's  flesh  as  an  aiiist  in 
murder  could  desire  to  see.  Bowie 
knives,  and  sncli  like,  bt'inj^  useless 
Lo  a  iiritiiiher,  who  may  have  seen 
but  never  practised  the  art  of  rip- 
ping up  an  adversary's  side,  like  a 
Idvomese  or  a  Valentian,  we  luiy 
a  couple  of  these  Smith-aud-Wes- 
tons,  and  then  pay  our  fare  of  500 
dollars  to  Salt  liake.'  Theii'  con- 
veyance, though  covered,  is  without 
a  door,  with  canvas  blinds  for 
windows,  and  very  bad  springs. 
The  letter-bags  exceed  two  tons  in 
weight;  and  the  puzsle  is  where 
room  is  found  for  them  as  well  for 
the  passengers.  It  is  also  a  star- 
tling proof  of  the  recklessness  of 
this  go-a-head  people,  that  the  loss 
or  miscarriage  of  such  a  mass  of 
correspondence,  mostly  commercial, 
should  be  risked  in  this  fashion. 

After  reading  stories  of  intolerable 
snfferinffs  and  insnjicrnhle  obstacles, 
and  finding  thum  entiurcd  and  over- 
come, we  are  reminded  of  Saucho 
in  that  celebrated  adventnre  of  his, 
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when,  after  tndmiii_r  all  niL^lit  the  tlie  shanties  humt.    The  travcIuT-! 

worst  agonies  of  leur  u]>ou  the  sup-  follow,   jjeH'orcc,  in  the  track  oi 

position  tliat  he  web  suspended  orer  these  bntTes ;  crash  throngfa  rayxnes 

a  bottomless  abyss,  be  found  at  day-  in  which  the  driver  believes  they 

break  that  his  feet  were  about  six  Ixak  ;  and  pass  little  mounds,  under 

inches  from  the  ground.    Yet  what  which  (he  tells  them)  the  scalpless 

'^^T.    Dixon  and  Mr.  Dilke   went  heatl*;  of  white  men,  mnrdered  in 

tliidiiLrh.  on  the  rnii<(  inodemtc  rsti-  tlio  recent  fnivs,  hnvc  si'urcelv  vet 

mate,  was  certauiiy  no  laughing  gi'own  cold.    Idcmically  the  same 

matter.  *  Want  of  sleep,  want  of  food,  scene  has  been  enacted  at  the  next 

want  of  exercise — ^for  we  arc  jolted  station,  which   they  leave  with 

over  the  nnmade  tracks  all  ni'rht,  fingers  laced  on  their  revolvenk 

all  day,  stopping  at  the  creeks  for  a  and  keeping  akeen  eye  upon  objects^ 

little  water,  at  tlie  In^r-?:- ''^^1'  ^  f"-"  i-  hiAh  far  and  near.    On  arriving  at 

change  of  mules,  but  a  lew  nioitK  Ills  tl.o  third,  tin  y  tind  the  stoekracr' 

only — have  made  us  ill,    We  obtain  in  a  paroxysm  of  teriT»r  i'vdvii  a 

no   proper   supplies  of  food  and  .snuilar  visit ;  and  not  without  rea- 

drink,  and  we  are  cooped  np  in  a  se  n,  lor  three  weeks  afterwards  they 

waggon  designed  (one  might  think)  were  mnrdeied  hj  the  Cheyennes 

by  some  infernal  genius  as  a  place  under  circnmstances  of  appalling 

of  torture — a   mnrhine   in    which  atrocity. 

you  can  neither  sit,  nor  stand,  nor  Headers  who  lii^e  licard  of  Lynch 

lie  down.  My  friend  is  ^utl'enngfrom  law,  and  of  the  rough  ready  justice 

bilious  siekness;  lam  tormented  of  the  Border  States,  will  learn  with 

by  emptions  on  the  skin :  yet  erven  surprise  that  Indian  ferocity  has 

with  these  quick  monitors  of  evil  in  been  stimulated  and  emboldened  by 

us,  we  are  every  day  astonished  by  the  spirit  of  pseudo-phihinthropj 

the  sudden  gush  of  life  which  comes  which  we  have  been  wont  to  snp- 

with  the  niornintr  light.'  po^e    peculiar    to    Exetor  Hall, 

After  dipping  their  heads  nn  l  Dixon's   tViir.d.    Jem     Flaker,  a 

rinsing    their   mouths    in    water  slunly  old   trH|»p<'r.    who  resides 

which  th^  dare  not  drink,  they  ^vilh  his  squaws  and  pupooses  on 

feel  jjeriodically  up  to  anything ;  Clear  Creek,  near  Denver,  put  the 

and  a  bracing  reaction  is  frequently  whole  case  in'  a  few  words : 
produced  by  the  appearance  or 

proximitr    of    the    Indians.      A  *  You  sc^s  colonel.'  saye  Jem,  to  wham 

mounted  party  of  Cheyennes  is  dis-  ^         ^j^^^  ^j^;,. 

cerned  moving  along  an  opposite  Fort Elli'-o, you Knghsii eay, -Bring him m, 

ridge.    They  pause,  hold  a  hurried  dead  or  livinjr.  here's  two  humlr.  d  dollars ;  '* 

council,   and  then  ride  off.    The  andwhen  the  Indians  havr  hr  uirlit  him  in. 

curtains  of  the  waggon  had  been  y^"             " ^^.v  Jiim  for  his  life ;  if  h» 

carefolly  closed,^  an  Indian  ^l,frLeWry;.n^^^^^ 

rarely  ventures  an  attack  nntil  ho  ^jg  blood  upon   themselves.    But.  If  a 

has  counted  his  opponents  or  ealcu-  Sioux  killb-  a  whit''  m*n  near  F(>rt  Li 

latod  tlieir  stivn«'-th.     At  the  nt-xt  •amir,  wc  Anu-ri.  ans  say,  "  Briug  him  in 

log-hut  liiey  tind  that  the  pai  ty  jvith  care,  along  with  all  the  witnees^  of 

^     »        j.t                 .      i^i  ^  i  ln»  cnmc ;     and  when  the  Indiana  have 

have  been  there,  v«ry  msoJent  and  ^^^^^^             say  again,  "He  must 

menacmg;  have  eaten  np  everythmg  a  to  trial  for  hw  Wfe ;  he  most  \te 

in  the  station  ;  have  compelled  the  committed  by  a  ju!<tice  and  sent  before  » 

boys  to  boil  them  coffee,  to  fetch  jndpe ;  hp  mu^t  havr-  a  s^o^hI  counsel  to 

clean  w  ater,  to  mend  their  hoi-ses'  ^*^^"P  ^^''i'."'  '^"^  "  J?P'  ^1 

1.           J  1.       1  rx  ^1.     1         -^i  ^""W  know  notbing  about  buenme."  So 

shoes,  and  have  left  the  place  with  ^^^^^  ^.^^.^           ^^AP  j^^,,  ^ 

a  notice   that  the  mail  must  be  gome  lady  perhaps,  and  goea  back  to  hia 

stopped,  the  stock  removed,  and  nation  a  big  chin.' 
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Mr.  Dixon  adds  that  he  has  heard 
i  he  details  of  cases  in  which  Indian 
ussaishins  have  been  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  trial,  tliree  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  scenes  and 
witnesses  of  their  crimes,  and  after 
being  acquitted  on  technical  grounds 
Imve  rrtnrri'  d  in  their  prairies  bear- 
in^^  on  tlu  ir  anuH  and  rjoeks  p'ifts 
ot"  phihuitlirt)pic  ladies-,  and  taking 
raidc  as  lexiders  of  theii*  tribes.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  white  men  are 
the  aggressors  and  death  ensues, 
they  stand  a  better  chance  (from 
supposed  rrfis-oTis  of  st.ito)  of  boinjx 
prosecuted  tliaii  it  they  had  killed 
an  equnl  nnmlx  r  of  their  own  race. 
The  red  men  cuiisequentlj,  till 
openly  and  avowedly  on  the  war 
path,  get  the  advantage  of  the  first 
shot  or  volley  in  an  affray,  and 
knowingly  calculate  on  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  pale  faces  to  begin. 

The  ascent  to  the  pass  over  the 
Rocky  Alountains  is  not  inconve- 
niently steep,  bnt  the  track  is 
intersected  by  creeks  and  water 
rats,  and  the  waggon  is  alternately 
rambling  over  stones  or  dragging 
painfully  thronc^li  sand.  'Tlie  lite 
is  still  hard  at  its  best,  intolerable 
at  its  average.  Only  twice  in  the 
night  and  day  we  are  allowed  to 
eat.  The  food  is  bad,  the  water 
worse,  the  cooking  worst.  Vege- 
tables there  are  none;  milk,  tea, 
butter,  beef,  mutton  are  commonly 
wanting.  If  there  were  food,  it 
would  be  sold  to  us  ;  hut.  ris  a  rulr», 
there  are  simply  none  at  all.'  They 
think  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune  and 
a  luxnty  to  get  a  meal  of  dried 
elk  and  buffalo  flesh  seasoned  with 
a  dash  of  powder.  '  Bnt  if  the  life 
Rccms  hard  to  ns,  who  got  throngh 
it  in  a  dozen  days  and  nights,  what 
must  it  prove  to  the  trapper,  the 
teamster,  the  emigrant  r  Spite  of 
ita  perils  and  privations,  this  moon- 
tain  road  is  alive  with  trains  of 
people  going  to  and  fro  between 
the  river  and  Salt  Tiake.  Hundreds 
of  men,  thousaudB  of  oxen,  mnlcs 
and  horses  climb  these  desolate 


tnicks,  bearing  wiili  them  in  liglit 
mountain  waij'gons  the  produce  ui" 
eastern  iieldi>  and  cities,  green  ap- 
ples, dried  corn,  salt  beef,  fionr,  meal 
as  well  as  tea,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar 
and  a  multitude  of  diy  goods,  from 
caps  and  slioes  to  coffin  plates  and 
shrouds,  hearing  them  to  the  min- 
in*T  tlistricts,  where  such  thingn 
find  a  ready  sale.'  The  traders, are 
constantly  watching  the  changes  of 
the  market*  and  the  supply  corre- 
sponds with  the  demand* 

But^ after  reading  this,  a  reflection 
STigprests  itself  sueli  as  occurred  to 
the  acute  Tnind  of  Captain  Dalgetty 
when  AnLrns  MAulfiy  and  the 
English  knight  expatiated  on  .the 
horrors  of  uie  Highland  road  to 
Inverary,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
him  to  leave  his  favourite  horse, 
Gnstavus,  behind  him  in  their 
custody:  *To  cut  thi?;  matter  short, 
I  beseech  you,  my  good  iViends,  to 
obsen'e  the  state  of  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell^s  palfrey,  which  stands 
in  the  stall  before  us,  fat  and  fair ; ' 
Sir  Doncan's  palfrey  having  jnst 
made  the  contemplated  j oniney 
over  the  same  rugged  road.  If  the 
mountain  pa*?s  is  alive  with  trains 
of  people,  they  must  contrive  to 
live  somehow,  and  the  traffic  would 
hardly  be  so  abundant  if  the  safe 
arrival  of  a  consignment  was  a 
lucky  accident.  The  train-men, 
we  are  told,  march  in  bands  for 
safety,  and  a  train  from  Tieaven- 
worth  to  Salt  Lake  resembles  in 
many  ways  the  great  caravan  of 
commerce  on  a  Syrian  road.  But 
the  apeetre  rouge  is  omnipresent. 
'  In  every  train,  among  the  callous 
teamsters,  among  the  raw  emi- 
grants, among  the  passing  stran- 
gers, among  the  resident  stockmen, 
there  is  one  topic  of  conversation 
night  and  day, — t  he  Indians.  Every 
red  man  moves  in  this  region  with 
the  scalping-knife  in  Ins  hand. 
Spottiswood,  one  of  the  smart 
agents  of  the  Overland  mail,  told 
me  that  he  saw  a- white  man  taken 
fay  the  Sioux  from  his  waggon,  and 
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burnt  to  death  ou  a  pile  of  bacon. 
The  antelope-hunter  of  Virginia 
Dale  waii  killed  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Between  Elk  Mountain  and 
Sulphnr  Spring  a  train  was  stopped 
hj  Cheyennes,  and  eighteen  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  massa- 
cred and  mutilated.  Two  young 
girls  were  carried  off,  and,  after 
l>eing  mncli  abused  by  the  Indians, 
were  sent  into  Fort  Laramie,  and 
exrhaiifrrd  for  sacks  of  tlour  from 
the  quarter-mastor's  store.* 

Not  three  months  since  a  train 
with  sixty  men  were  attacked  in 
camp  ])y  a  party  of  Cheyennrs  and 
oni^'  four  escaped  to  tell  the  lule.' 
This  catastrophe  has  effectually 
I  oused  the  .ttoition  of  the  Feden^ 
authorities ;  and  we  find  General 
Grant  writing  to  Mr.  Stanton: 
'If  the  present  practice  is  to  be 
continued,  I  do  not  see  any  course 
lefb  open  to  us  but  to  withdraw  our 
troops  to  the  settlements,  and  call 
U]inn  Conuross  to  provide  means 
and  t loops  to  carry  on  formidable 
hostilities  against  the  Indians,  until 
the  Indians  or  the  whites  of  the 
great  plains,  and  between  the 
settlements  on  the  Missouri  and 
Pacific  slopes,  are  exterminated.' 

If  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
how  such  hosts  of  traders  and  emi- 
grants, including  hundreds  of  fresh 
and  plump  wives  for  Brigham 
Tonng  and  his  suffragans,  contrive 
to  clear  the  first  thousand  miles  of 
the  jnnmey,  if  is  no  less  a  puzzle  to 
us  how,  hi  their  exhausted  state, 
they  coidront  and  survive  tiie  pas- 
sage uf  Bitter  Creek,  a  worse  than 
Arabian  desert  one  hnndn d  and 
thirty-fivo  miles  in  width.  Nature 
and  man  have  done  their  worst  to 
complicate  the  horrors  of  this  pass ; 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Dizon,  no 
feature  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
picture  of  its  repulsiveness.  *  It  is 
a  region  of  sand  and  stones,  without 
a  tree,  without  a  shrub,  without  a 
^ring  of  fresh  wat^^r.    Bones  of 


elk  and  antelope,  of  horse  and  bul- 
lock, strew  the  giound.  Hire  and 
there,  more  thickly  than  elsewhere, 
you  come  upon  a  human  grave; 
each  of  which  has  a  story  known  to 
the  mountaineers.  Thu  stone  is 
the  memorial  of  five  stockmen  wlu) 
we  marder«d  by  the  Sioox.  Tc. 
pole  marks  the  resting-place  of  a 
young  emigrant  girl,  who  died  on 
her  way  to  the  Promised  Land. 
Tluit  tree  is  the  ^rallows  of  a  trr«'t<^h, 
who  was  hung  l)y  his  compamons 
in  a  drunken  braul.  Tlie  whole 
track  is  marked  by  skeletons  and 
tragedies  ;  and  visible  nature  is  in 
si<.'rnest  harmony  with  the  work  of 
man.* 

The  soil  heing  heav^-,  and  <2ie 
road  bad,  a  train  takes  firom  a  wed: 
to  ten  or  twelve  days  to  cross  this 
s  1  o  n  gh  of  despond  or  vaUe  j  of  desth ; 
during  which  the  emigrants  are 
alternately  exposed  to  be  rohbod, 
murdered,  starved,  poisoned,  fiwt- 
bitton,  or  blown  awav.    A  run^ns 
story  is  told  of  a  train  captain  who 
fell  asloijp  on  his  pony  whilst  on  the 
look-out,  and  awoke  to  find  both 
legs  frozen  to  the  knee  ;  and  our 
travellers  had  personal  expciience 
of  the  kind  of  storm  which  compels 
the  teamster  to  unyoke  his  oxen,  or 
unharness  his  mules,  and  shelter 
them  behind  the  waggons  till  it  bsi 
spent  its  fury ;  when  they  not  qd- 
frequentdy  daah  away  maddened  bv 
pain  and  fri.i;ht,  and  lead  him  a  wild 
race  in  pursuit.    When  the  eon- 
fusion  is  at  its  height,  tlio  ft-ain  hlh 
an  easy  ])rey  to  the  '  road-ap  nts 
rulUans  of  the  deeTiesi  dve  who  have 
Gfiven  up  honest  eni]>loynient  in  the 
mines  or  fields  for  a  life  of  plandcr. 
They  are  described  as  roannng 
about  in  bauds  of  three,  five,  ten, 
twenty,  or  more,  and  they  are  even 
more  dreaded  than  the  red  man- 
Not  long  before  Mr.  Dizon*B  flx- 
pedition,  a  band  of  road-agents,  in 
connivance  with  the  driver,  stop- 
ped and  robbed  the  mail,  after 
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killing  tlie  whole  of  the  passengers,  ^  Aom^the  ^U,  and  puts  straw  into 

_        -       1      X  X    ;i        -^V-^li  oWT  coach  that  oiiT  foot  TTiay  1.  i<<  i  t  warm 

four  luerehants  or  traders  in  gold  ^^^^j^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  him  we  get 

dust.    The  chief  perpetrators  ea-  genujno  tea,  gwxl  bread,  eT«ii  Imt^er;  not 

caped.  The  driver  foolishly  ventured  page-tt^a,  hot  dongh,  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 

into  Denver,  Avitliin  the  jurisdiction  Thv  d.-ps  ar.  .l.  linnys;  ami  th^  bishop's 

of  the  redonbteil  nherlff  and  thief-  elegant  wife 

.1       i»  1  Air-i        1  •     I     1,    Ai   1  crrace  and  courtesy  witn  wnidi  tney  aerre 

taker,  Bob  Wilson,  IuflmI  a  brothel,  J',^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  n  common  mountain  meal 

bought  hue   c  lothes,   and    treated  jnto  a  banqxu  t.    We  leave  Bear  River  with 

n^irly  every  ruiliau  in  the  town  to  rej^pect  for  one  phase  of  the  working  epi- 

drink.   The  result  was  that  one  fine  fooiKiey  founded  by  Brigham  Young, 
morning,  soon  alter  his  arriTal,  his  v   .  i  u  „^ 

body  ^as  s.M.n   (hmgling  hom  a       They  innke  another  short  halt  at 

boggy  pole  in  Main  Street.  ^ho    house   of  B^hop  IlarJy^  a 

™r  fmrollers    get    nnsc  ulliea  Uigmtary  withcig;ht  ^^uvcs,  th^  of 

across  Bitter  Creek,  '  rat tl(%  in  the  whom   reside  Tnth  him,  and  at 

fading  light,  through  Muddy  Ci  i  ek,  length,  on  turning  a  projecting 

and  till,  in  the  early  darkness,  past  ledge  of 

Quaking  Asp,'  p4s  a  Mormon  expanse  of  the  Salt  Lnk.-  Easm 

of  a  huidredTiggons  on  the  opens  on  them     '  The  scene  now 

CUt^  passage  shoiPriig  no  signs  m  trout  of  u..  from  whatever  point 
nf  distresrarid  one  hour  latter  drop        ^1ew  it  may  be  ^^^^^^^.^^  ?^  ?f 

int«  Bear  River  Station,  kept  l.v  tiie  half-dozen  pure  and  perfect 

actinrr.bishop  Myers,  ^vho  has  only  landscapes  which  *^;^««:*f^ 

two  m  one  of  whom-'  a  lady,  Bhow.    No  wonder  that  the  poor 

simple,  elegant,  and  bewitching*-  emigiunt  from  a  ^^'verpool  cellar 

now  i^idiSg  With  him  at  the  Sta-  from  a  Blackwal  slnm  exalteri  m 
tion,*ha8tUyand  daintily' proceeds         ^^"^^^  "J^f  ^''\  ^f^bgions 

to  book  their  food.      A   Mormon  ^'^  '  vcnir,   and  by  sharp  pnvaliun 

bishop,  wo  need  hardly  say.  lias  look.H  down  upon  it  as  a  terrestrial 

little  more  than    an  etymoloirical  -^^E^^p*,  .  i        -l      x  i.t-^ 

affinity  to  a  bishop  of  the  lloman      llie  lake  must  have  heen  to  the 

or  AngUcan  Chm4 ;  he  bears  about  travellers  what  the  sea  was  to  the 

the  sLne  relation  to  Dr.  Wilber-  G^reeks  under  Xcnoph.^n,  the  -oal 

force  that  a  Cumberland  'statos-  of  their  hopes   and  wishes,  the 

man'  bears  to  Mr.  Gladstone;  but  termination  ot  their  sufferin-s  and 

the  circumstances  under  whieh  ISlr.  <  l^--^'  f^^^-    ^^?y  saw  it  as  through 

Dixon  made  the  fieqnainlanee  of  a  Claude  Lorraine  ^lass ;  ^ Wia  yet 

Bishop  xMyers,  may  neeonni  fur,  if  even  m  America^  "fe  With  roch 

not  altogether  justify,  the  some-  manrela,  ^  ^.f'^'^  ^rr...^Z 

what  inlidious  comparison  which  Jerusalem  may  justtfy  any  amount 

lie  institutes :  o£  enthusiastic    admiration  and 

,     ^  ^  *vt  surprise.      There   it   stands,  the 

Tu«d  imd  hungry  as  we  M«,  thliMyc»     ^^^ion   of  sixteen  or  f^eventeen 

appears  to  U9  the  very  motlel  f  t   i  v    ung  ^i^"""^  n  v. 

bishop  for  a  wnrkinf;.  world.   At  Oxiuttl  he  vears,  ou  a  barren  soil,  on  lUe  Doi- 

would  count  f'.r  little,  in  the  House  of  ders  of  an  inland  sea  Without  fish 
Lords  for  notliing.     His  words  are  not  waterfowl,  wlth  UUVO  Streets, 

choicr.  i.is  intonation  is  not  gcni  nvA  ^  buildinM,  coiaforti3»le  houses 

musical;  he  hardly  (1  will  not  answer  for  ♦  ^  ii  .,.^^^:^A 

it)  knowa  a  Qreei  particle  by  sight ;  but  ^  Pretty  gardens   a     el  supplied 

he  teema  to  know  ver>-  ^v.  11  how  a  cood  market,  the  ground-plan  ot  a  temple 

Tiinn  should  rccfiv."  tho  hungry  and  weaiy  that  is  to  surpa^^s  St.  Peter  s,  baiikrt, 

who  are  cast  down  ui  las  door  on  a  frosty  stores,  offices,  hotels,  a  court-house, 
Bight  After  poking  up  the  store,  heaping  town-hall,  and  a  theatre.  A  well 
wood  upon  ttu'  firt-.  ciioppmp  np  a  sido  ol  i  x  j  i-^.^-^  o«t^ 

mutton  (It  is  the  tirst  frlih  meat  we  have  rcgubted  pollOe  Order;  and 

seen  for  days),  he  rani  <mt  of  doofs  to  b«ul  at  fifteen  mmntes'  waraing,  three 
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thonsand  rifles,  each  backed  by  a 
revolver,  may  be  assembled  for 
defence  ;  a  force  which  might  be 
rapidly  swelled  into  as  lar^e  an 
army  as  left  England  for  the  Crimea 
iu  1854.  Xo  beggar  is  seen  in  the 
streets,  rarely  a  drunken  man ;  no 
one  seems  poor,  and  the  people  are 
quiet,  civil,  and  especially  land  to 
strangers.  Indeed,  the  growth  of 
the  commtudtj  is  mainly  due  to 
the  encouragement  held  ont  to 
settlers,  and  we  proselytising  spirit 
they  have  set  going  in  most  qnar- 
terw  of  the  world.  How  mu  li  won- 
ders lin  ve  been  worked  may  be  partly 
collected  from  an  address  which 
Mr.  Dixon  heard  Bri^liam  Young 
deliver  io  a  newly  arrived  comjmny 
of  emigrants  : 

*  lirothcrs  and  sisters  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'  he  said,  in  snbstance,  'you  have 
been  chosen  frcask  Uie  irorld  hy  God,  and 
?cnt  through  His  pracc  into  this  valley  of 
the  mountains,  to  help  in  building  up  His 
kingdom.  You  are  faint  and  weary  from 
your  march.  Rest,  then,  for  a  day,  for  a 
sroond  (lay.  should  you  need  it;  then  rise 
up,  and  f-ee  how  you  will  live.  Don  t 
bother  yuursdvea  much  about  your  religioub 
dutiea;  yon  hare  been  dioaen  for  this 
work,  and  God  will  take  care  of  you  in  it. 
Be  of  goo<l  dK'or.  Look  about  this  valley 
into  which  you  have  been  called.  Your 
ftnt  dnty  is  to  lean  how  to  grow  a  cabbage, 
and  along  with  this  cabbage  an  onion,  a 
tomnto.  a  sweet  potato;  then  liow  to  fnd  a 
pig,  to  build  a  house,  to  plant  a  garden,  to 
rear  cattle,  and  to  bake  bread ;  in  one  word, 
your  flKt  duty  is  to  live.  The  next  dnty— 
for  those  who,  Leinir  Danes.  Frencli.  and 
SwisF,  cannot  speak  it  now — is  to  learn 
Kaglihli ;  the  language  uf  GckI,  the  language 
of  th9  Book  of  Mormon,  the  language  of 
these  Latter  Days.  These  things  you  must 
do  first :  the  rest  will  added  to  you  in 
proper  seasons.  God  bless  you ;  and  the 
peace  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ  be  with 
you/ 

it  is  tiiid  combination  of  worldly 
pradence  and  sagacity  with  enthu- 
siasm, that  has  done  the  work  of 
Aladdin's  lamp  for  the  Mormons. 
*  Hence  they  thrive  where  no  other 
men  conld  live.  Those  engineers 
who  reported  that  a  hundred 
settlers  conld  never  find  sustenance 
in  these  valleys,  were  not  so  mwdi 


in  the  %vrong  fus  many  people,  wise 
after  Yoniig's  success,  suppose. 
Even  Bridger,  the  old  Wasatch 
trap]>cr,  Avhen  he  offered  to  give  a 
thousand  dollars  for  every  ear  of 
com  to  be  raised  in  this  valley,  wa« 
not  snch  a  fool  as  his  words  may 
now  seem  tomake  him.  Those  critics 
onlj  spoke  of  what  might  hsTe 
heen  expected  from  ordi^  men, 
impelled  bj  ordinary  motiTes ;  sad 
nothing  on  earth  is  surer  than  that 
ordinary  men  would  have  perished  ia 
these  regions.  The  soil  is  so  dry.  «<> 
barren,  that  v.  itb  all  his  passion  fur 
work,  a  Mormou  ean  only  eultivute 
four  acres  of  land,  while  a  Gentile  or 
the  Missouri  and  the  Kansas  rivers 
can  easily  cultivate  forty  acres. 
Take  away  the  Mormou  impetus.  , 
and  in  two  years  this  city  fk  Silt  | 
Lake  would  come  to  depend,  as 
Denver  does,  on  Indiana  and  Obio 
for  its  supplies  of  food.' 

Who,  then,  is  the  next  question, 
are  these  untiring  tillers  of  the  j 
earth  and  new  expositors  of  tbe 
Bible  ?     *  Thirty-six    vcars  a^o,' 

V-  V  ■ 

continues  Mr.  Dixon,  '  there  were 
six   Mormons   in  America ;  noDe 
in  England,  none  in  the  rest  of 
Europe;  and  to-day  (1866)  thet 
have  twenty  thousand  Saints  in 
Salt  Lake  city  ;  four  thonsand  each 
in  Ogden,  IVovo»  and  Logan;  in 
the  whole  of  their  stations  in  these 
valleys  (one  hundred  and  six  settle* 
ments,  properly  organised  by  them, 
and  ruled  lay  bishops  and  elders),  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls ;  in 
other  parts  of  the  T^Tiited  Stat«. 
about  ciirbt  or  ten  Tlnmsand;  in 
Englantland  its  dependencies,  about 
fifteen  thousand  ;   in    the  rest  of 
Europe,  ten  thousand  ;  in  A^ia  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  about  twenty 
thousand ;  in  all  not  less,  perh^  | 
^An  two  hundred  thonsand  fol- 
lowers of  the  gospel  preached  hf 
Joseph  Smith.  All  these  tma^ 
have  been  gathered  into  this  tempfe 
in  thirty  years.' 

The  mere  numbers  are  of  do 
great  account.   Many  sects,  wiiii 
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no  better  creed  for  a  atepting  point, 
hAve  multiplied  as  fiut  or  &0ter; 

but  we  know  of  none  that  has  at- 
taioed  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  material 
prosperity  and  social  organisation 
bj  tliu  assiduous  cultivation  of  the 
arts  imd  virtues  of  peace,  by  dis- 
cipUuo,  by  obedience,  by  zeal,  by 
industry  pat  inaction  and  sosUdned 
hj  faith.  They  have  done  more  than 
*   found  a  religion  :  they  haye  created 
a  State  complete  in  civil  and  poli- 
tical prnporttons,  with  a  capital,  an 
army,  a  priesthood,  a  social  scicucc, 
a  bucred  literature,  a  morality,  a 
govenunent  of  their  own.  'Lopk 
aroiind  jon,'  said  Young  to  Mr. 
Dixon,  *  if  you  want  to  know  what 
kind  of  people  we  are.  Nineteen 
years  ago  fins  valley  was  a  desert, 
growing  notlmig  Init.  the  wild  sa;^'c 
and  the  dwarf  suuflower;  we  who 
came  into  it  brought  nothing  with 
ns  bat  a  few  oxen  and  waggons, 
and  a  bsff  of  seeds  and  roots ;  the 
people  wno  came  after  ns,  many 
of   tLem   weavers    and  artisans, 
brought  nothine,  "ot   a  cent,  not 
even  skill  aud  iiouge  of  the  soil ; 
and  when  you  look  from  this  bal- 
cony yoa  can  see  what  we  have  made 
ofit.» 

In  answer  to  a  similar  question 
on  anotlier  occasion,  *  I  low  have 
these  settlers  in  the  wilderness  done 
the  thmg«  we  see  ?  '  ho  pithily 
replied,  *  Simply  by  the  power  of 
work  and  &itb:  by  doing  what 
they  profess,  by  believing  what  they 
sa^.'  The  hold  this  man  has  ob- 
tamed  over  them  is  equally  unac- 
countable on  any  orrlinar}'  theory 
of  conductor  thought;  for  his  high- 
est quality  is  his  practical  good 
sense  ;  he  is  by  no  means  free  trom 
the  common  weaknesses  of  hnma* 
nity;  be  is  not  a  byi>ocrite;  and 
they  must  have  taken  him  for  what 
he  is,  however  th<  y  mny  have  mag- 
nified or  traniihu^ured  when  they 
hjwl  taken  him.  11l.s  powc]-,  rcstinj^C 
Kolely  on  opinion,  is  a  pure  despot- 
ism, and  is  babitnaUy  exerted  in  a 
manner  to  pnt  the  allegiance  of  his 


disciples  to  the  severest  of  imagin- 
able tests. 

One  of  the  most  animated  pas- 
sages in  the  Ladj/  of  the  LaJce  is  the 
speedint?  of  the  fiery  cross  through 
the  clan.  The  tirst  messenger  brings 
it  to  a  fanuly  about  to  bury  its 
bead : 

All  stand  aghast ;  unheeding  all 
The  henchman  btint  into  the  hall. 
Before  the  dea'l  ninn'?  birr  ho  :4t((0(l, 
Held  farlli  the  cross  besmear d  with  blood: 
*  Tb»  Bnuttr-pliiee  is  Lanrick  mead, 
Sp«ed  forth  the  ugnsl !  d^men,  i^ed!* 

The  chief  mourner,  the  son  and 
heir,  snatches  np  the  cross  and  car- 
ries  it  on  till  he  enconnters  a  bridal 

party— 

Who  meets  tliom  at  tbo  rliun-h yard  gate? 
The  messenger  of  four  and  hate. 
The  fttaJ  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  word. 

The  bridegroom  bas  no  alternative 
bat  to  obey : 

Oh  fatal  doom  1  it  innst,  it  nrast ! 

Clan  Aipiit  s  laiiso.  her  chieftain's  trust; 
The  sumiuuus  dreml  brooks  no  delay — 
Stretch  to  the  race — away !  away  I 

This  is  the  precise  parallel  of  what 
may  be  frequently  witnessed  at  Salt 
lake.  A  missionary  is  needed  for 
England,  iar  C^ermany,  for  Russia, 
or  n>r  one  of  the  uttermost  regions 
of  the  earth  ;  and  Brigham  Young 
steps  up  without  notice  to  any  Mor- 
mon he  thinks  fit,  and  tells  him  to 
set  forth.  It  may  be  a  man  bound 
to  the  spot  by  the  most  endearing 
ties,  or  one  whose  whole  efuiihlj 
fortunes  depend  on  his  personal 
superintendence.  He  may  be  young 
o"  old,  weak  or  strong,  educated  or 
uneducated,  with  or  without  tln» 
power  ui'  making  himself  understood 
or  providing  for  his  bare  sustenance 
in  the  land  indicated.  *The  sum* 
mons  dread  brooks  no  delay:'  he 
must  start  at  once.  Fe  inv&nably 
doe"  >tarfc  ;  and  within  a  wonder- 
fully short  ]>eriod  will  frequently 
be  found  at  the  njjpointed  station, 
working  for  iiis  daily  bread  in  the 
midst  of  a  congregation  created  by 
his  zeal. 
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*  I  am  one  of  those  men,'  re- 
marked the  must  cuhivat<'d  of  the 
Elders,  StenhouHe,  *  who  think  that 
lirother  Brifrham  ousfht  to  do  every- 
thing :  Ju;  madu  this  church, 
and  he  ouglit  to  have  his  waj  in 
eyerything.  A  man  had  bettor  go 
to  hell  at  once  if  he  cannot  meet 
Bnghom^B  eye/  But  did  he  make 
this  church  ?  If  ao,  how  did  he 
make  it  ?  If  not,  how  was  it  made  ? 
A  rapid  sketch  of  its  growth  lias 
been  dashed  off  hy  Mr.  Dixon,  but 
fi;^  ho  has  g^ven  liis  renders  credit 
lor  more  knowkulg-e  thiiu  tlx*  ■nuiss 
them  can  boaot,  we  ])i'oj>ose  to 
rt'capitulato  (with  the  aid  of  M. 
JXemy)  the  most  prominent  details 
of  a  hiitorj  which  has  not  jet  com- 
manded a  tithe  of  tiie  attention  and 
reflection  it  richly  merits  and  will 
amply  reward. 

If  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits, 
what  sort  of  tree  is  this  that  thrives 
and  bears  so  much  good  fruit,  after 
having  been  repeatedly  stripped  of 
its  leaves  and  branches,  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  hastily  transplanted 
to  an  arid  wastf  ?    Rail  a«  we  may 
at  impostui'e,  igTioraiice  and  fanati- 
ciiim,  there  stand  order,  peace,  com- 
fort, content,  brotherly  love,  purity, 
charity,  alongside  of  them;  and  the 
presence  of  so  many  Christian  yir- 
tnes  and  good  resnlts,  in  snch  a 
place  and  such  company,  is  the 
problem  to  be  solved.    '  Has  Con- 
Tocation,'  asks  Mr.  Dixon,  *ever 
given  up  a  day  to  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon?    Has  a  bishop  ever  visited 
the  Saints  in  Commereial  lioad  ?' 
J'robably  not ;  yet  if  the  dipiitaries 
who  are  so  fond  of   baiting  the 
Bisho})  of  Natal  and  the  authors  of 
J^ssays  luid  iLcvieu's  really  want  to 
get  at  the  truth  or  right  meaning 
of  inspiration  and  revelation,  they 
mnst  idvestigate  what  is  popularly 
deemed  fiilse  as  well  as  what  is 
conventionally  deemed  troe — ^mark 
well  tho  signs  common  to  all  re- 
ligions that  gain  ground,  tame  or 
fidse, — ^and  so  leaxn  to  avoid  prop* 


ping"  up  their  cause,  however  sound 
and  orthodox,  by  argomeuta  tb&i 
cut  both  ways. 

The  episcopal  lumd  is  api  to 
run  in  a  narrow  groove.  The  Utt- 
Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield)  wm 
oonvendng  at  Hsjlesbnry  College 
with  Banuiiohmi  Boy,  who  stoutly 
maintained  the  purity  of  im 
Hindoo  faith  as  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  initiated.  Bvt, 
objected  the  Bishop,  '  how  can  yoi 
reconcile  this  allcc^ed  purity  with 
the  degrading  superstitions  and 
immoral  observances  that  have 
been  gi*afttd  on  it  ?  '  *My  lord,'  re- 
joined the  Hindoo,  *  the  corruptions 
of  the  Papacy  ' — but  lie  was  hardijr 
allowed  to  finish  the  sentence,  for 
the  Bishop  felt  -mth  »  start  thalk 
had  been  heedlessly  laying  downa 
test  which  would  provo  fittal  t» 
Christianity ;  of  which,  indeed, 
MormoTusm  itself  is  an  expanfloa 
or  amplification. 

The  author  of  Ecce  Hcmw  fell  into 
an  equally  g^ve  error  ^^-ith  his  un- 
lucky comparison  of  Christ  and 
Socrates,  in  which,  throwing'"  over 
the  internal  evidenee  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  even  liiuking  light  of 
their  sublime  morality,  he  relies  00 
the  personal  assumption  of  aatho- 
riiy  Christ  as  the  infisdlihle  digs 
and  distinctive  attribate  of  inspin* 
tion: 

Ae  with  SoenilM  argnmeot  if  evoy- 

thing  .-iiul  penonal  authority  nothing, 
witli  Chri.st  pfrsonal  nntliority  i?  all  in.V. 
uiul  argumeut  ulto^'  tlit  r  tmernployt^J.  As 
Socrates  is  nerer  tired  of  depreciating  ll&B- 
self  and  dissemhling  Ms  own  soperiohtj  t.' 
those  with  whom  hr  c<»nver»es.  Chrift 
perpetually  and  consistently  exalts  himsrK- 
....   What  r<sal  student  of  Socr&te» 
eonemMhimselfwith  his  martyrdom?  Had 
he  died  in  his  bed,  be  would  still  haT<»  lecn 
the  creator  of  fci'ence.    On  the  nthpr  harnl. 
if  we  isolate  Christ's  teaching  from  his  liiW 
we  may  oome  to  the  eondunan  tfaat  it  coo- 
tains  little  which  could  not  be  found  ehe- 
wlicrc,  and  found  accompanied  with  rt-a-^'c- 
ingaud  explanation.  .   .   .   Both  S^vraffS 
and  Ciirist  uttert-d  rumarkuble  thoughts «d 
lived  i«m«vkable  hres.  But  Socratca  hold* 
his  plMe  ia  hi^hf  hit  thooihts 
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not  bj  hit  life^  Christ  by  bia  Ufe  and  not  IreiuraB,  TertoUian,  &o,)  and  others, 

by  his  thoughts.*  subsequent  to  the  Apostles,  bear 

The  life  of  Socrates  was  irre-  testmumjr  or  lay  claim,  by  a  style 

proaehable,  and  bis  death,  which  of  reasoning  whicli  is  equally  effec- 

he  courted  by  his  constancy  to  truth  tive  against  every  manifostation  of 

firirl  virtue,  is  a  model  of  heroin  self-  the   supernatural  ;    whilst  Paloy, 

saeriHce.    But  let  us  take  another  whoso  Evidences  are  still  a  ckss- 

cxample  by  way  of  tiyiiig  what  book,  places  his  grand  reliance  on 

weight  is  to  be  attached  to  personal  two  propositions  to  this  effect:  that 

qnalities,  life,  op  example,  in  deter-  early  Christians  provod  the 

mining  the  diyine  origin  of  a  creed,  reality  of  their  belief  by  their  rcadi- 

TST'^x.  *u                 f  r^.^m^  r.«,Ta  M  ^^^^       iindeif'o  labours,  dangers, 

With  the  exception  of  Chnst  [aays  JVl.  .       ^.ii.-  1 

TJaiTha^my  Saint-Hilair^l.  th^re  i«,  not  ami  sutleringa  m  atte.^tation  of  what 
amongst  the  founders  of  rehgions  a  ligure  they  had  s^n  or  heard,  and  that 
more  pure  and '  touching  than  that  of  history  supplies  no  satisfactozy 
Boddlui.  His  life  is  wiihoiit  ^pot.  His  parallel  to  Aeip  conduct  in  this  re- 
persistent  heroism  equals  his  oonvicLioa;  gneci 

and  if  the  theory  he  preaches  is  falso,  the  1^,^'  ,  u  ,  i  i  xv  a  j.l 
penional  example  he  sets  is  irreproachable.  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
Ho  is  the  finished  model  of  all  the  virtue  Tnosf  cursory  glance  at  either  sacred 
ho  enjoins:  his  self-denial,  his  charity,  bib  or  profane  history  av(»u1(1  have  satis- 
unconquerable  gentleness,  are  never  for  a  gg^j  j^j^j^  ^y^^^  vuluutary  murtifi- 
single  instant  at  fault.  At  flu  a^^.  <T  .  torture,  and 
twenty-nine  he  leave?!  thr  eonrt  th.  km;:  ^"^^^^^  ^  v«  ^,  «Liv* 
his  faiher  to  Woroe  a  friar  a.s  it  weio,  aud  cheerfully  endured  martyrdom,  are 
a  mendMant.  He  silently  prepares  his  doe-  not  limited  to  a  creed,  a  race,  an  age, 
trino  for  th.  space  of  six  years  in  retire-  a  OOUntry,  or  a  clime.  At  all  events, 
juent  and  meditation;  he  propagate*  it  by  im  Ite  his  disciples  (and  lie  siill 

n*s»  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  ,             f  ^        ^          .  i  '    .  i 

when  he  dies  in  the  arms  of  his  di<nrlf>«.  ''I'lt't    retiX)si)ect    ot    tlie  labours, 

it  is  with  the  serenity  of  a  sago  who  lias  dangers,  and  sufferings  of  the  Mor^ 

done  good  throughout  his  life,  and  wAo  is  mous,  and  then  say  what  sort  of 

s&tufident  ke  has  diseoisersd  the  truth,*  moral  or  conclusion  is  to  be  deduced 

Buddhism   is  many  ages  older  touching  the  mij^sinu  of  their  pro- 

tban    Cliristianify,    contains    the  phots,  Messrs.  Joseph  Smith  and 

germs  of  the  leading'"  ai  tieles  of  our  Brighara  Yonnrr.    Wo  also  invite 

creed,  and  counts  iiiore  i'oUuwurs  the  autlior  of  A'cce  y/o/;/*/ to  declare, 

than  any  existing  religion  whatever,  after  a  similar  retrospect,  whether 

In  discussing  Spiritualism,  we  the  Mormons  are  to  be  estimated  by 
took  occasion  &  comment  on  the  their  lives  or  their  tenets, 
mistaiken  advocacy  of  Middleton,  Joseph  Smith  was  born  in  Decem-> 
Farmer,  and  Douglas,  Bishop  of  bcr  1805  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 
Salisbury,  '  those  champions  of  the  His  father,  a  farmf^r  and  school- 
miraculous  (as  Mr.  Howitt  calls  master,  was  not  in  circumstances  to 
them)  who,  imder  the  plea  of  de-  give  Inm  more  than  a  very  limited 
fending  the  ancient  faith,  did  more  amount  of  education,  and  his  early 
to  destroy  the  faith  in  miracles  youth  was  passed  in  idleness  and 
altogether,  than  the  whole  one-eyed  dissipation.  Ho  bad  hia  first  visi- 
tribes  of  infidels  who  ever  ^vrote.*  tation  in  his  ei<^liteenth  year  (the 
It  will  he  remembered  that  they  all  night  of  September  21.  1823),  wlien 
tlireo  contest  the  existence  of  the  a  })ersoiinLrc  clad  in  a  flowing  robe 
miraculous  powers  to  which  the  of  spotle.sw  white  appeared  to  him, 
prinuLive  ir  athers   (Justin  Martyr,  and  told  him  of  a  book  written  ou 

^EessHsma,  Fifth sdkioD, pp.  94-9^.  *  LsSauidhasistt  Sdigim,  iMo. 
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gold  plates  ooniainuig  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  also  of 
diamonds  set  in  glass  to  bo  used, 
like  s|<tHtaele8,  for  the  interpre- 
tation or  translation  of  the  book. 
The  next  moniing  he  repaired 
to  the  spot  where  ho  was  told  to 
look — the  side  of  the  hill  of 
Cumorah,  f<>tind  the  book  and 
tflfi-^^ps  dept).sit<  <l  in  a  stone  box, 
and  was  abtuit  lo  take  them  out, 
when  the  licaveuly  messenger  in- 
tervened and  told  him  that  the  time 
had  not  arrived,  and  that  he  had 
four  years  to  wait.  Joseph  obeyed, 
and  met  the  angel  annually  at  the 
same  spot  till  the  22nd  Spptombor 
1827,  when  the  ])late,s,  'tlic  Uriin 
and  Thummim,'  and  the  glassseii 
were  deUvcred  to  him.  After  two 
years  passed  in  interpreting  the 
characters,  he  was  commanded  by  a 
revelation  to  exhibit  the  material 
]^roofs  of  his  mission  to  three  wit- 
nesses, whicli  he  did  :  that  is,  he 
retire! i  with  them  into  a  wood  and 
persuaded  them  tlmt  they  had  seen 
the  plates,  &c.  in  a  vision.  Eight 
other  witnesses  were  similarlj  con- 
vinced, and  there  is  no  re;; son  for 
supposing  that  tliey  lied  ;  for  the 
;miml!^  of  sj)iriti]alisiii  ahotmd  in 
])r<)ot"s  of  tiii.s  sort  of  stjlf-deceptioii. 
Iloili  men  and  women,  with  minds 
preparedand  predisposed  for  the  pur- 
Xiose,  see  and  bear  everything  which 
they  are  told  to  see  and  hoar. 

Henceforward  the  work  proceeds 
rapidly,  and  on  the  6th  April  1830, 
I  'le  *  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the 
LiUtcr  Day  Saints'  was  formally 
organised  at  La  Eayette.  The  Book 
of  Mormon  was  published  about 
the  same  time,  and  a  very  curious 
production  it  is.  It  is  based  on  the 
supposition  tliat,  long  befon^  the 
Christian  era,  Columbus  ha<i  been 
unticipattid  by  the  Jews,  and  it  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  history  of  ancient 
America  Brom  the  establishment  of 


a  Hebrew  colony,  wliich  came  from 
the  tower  of  Babel  ami  was  f<illo\vc  d 
by  another  in  the  eleventh  ye.ir  of 
the  reign  of  ZeJekiuh.    Their  de- 
scendants became  divided  into  two 
nations,  whtchquarrelled  and  fought 
unci  usingljr  till  one  of  them,  the 
Xephites,  was  exterminatr  l  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  nirm- 
ber,  including  Mormon  aud  his  son 
Moroni,  who,  after  completinq'  the 
golden  tablets,  deposited  theui  by 
the  order  of  God  in  the  spot  where 
they  were  unveiled  to  the  prophet. 
The  Nephitcs  were  visited  bj  Cnzist 
immediately  after  his  ascension,  and 
were  favouied  with  some  special 
revolatioiiii,  home  of  which  are  re- 
coidud  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  but 
the  greater  portion,  still  scaled  up, 
are  reserved  ibr  the  fntore  edifica* 
tion  of  the  Saints.    Joseph  Smith, 
like  Mahomet,  was  too  wary  to  bind 
himself  down  by  an  unalt4?rable 
code,  aud  was  always  ready  with  a 
new  message  or  vision  adapted  to 
the  emergency. 

*■  In  the  new  period  we  are  about 
to  enter/  remarks  If.  Remy  after 
stating  the  organisation  of  1 830, 'we 
shall  meet  at  every  step  with  re- 
velations, and  even  miracles,  with 
all  that  supernatural  apparatus 
which  accouipauies  and  consecrates 
the  birth  of  ul  religions ;  and  what 
is  perhaps  more  striking,  with  that 
which,  more  than  miri^lAa  thcin- 
selves,  contributes  to  confirm  and 
to  propapnto  tliem,  persecution  and 
martyrdom.  In  tins  spectacle  of  a 
new  religion,  developed  in  the  midst 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  great  and  powerful 
societ)',  til  ere  will  not  be  a  single 
fiatn^  lacking  of  those  which 
liistory  proves  did  accompany,  or 
gives  us  reasson  to  suppose  must 
have  accompanied,  the  outset  of  all 
the  reHgions  in  the  world.'* 

The  first  miracle  was  worked  on 


*  A  Joumry  to  Great  SedULake  City,  tec  ice.  .  By  Jules  Bctny*  ml.  L  p.  271.  Hm 
^orks  on  th>  MorraoDK  ur«>  too  numeroiu  to  cito.  One  of  th/o  most  iau^u^>le  it 
Captaia  Burtoa's  Citjf  of  the  iktints^ 
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/ulie  person  of  one  Newel  Knight,  a  the  obnoxious  sect  from  the  State, 
man  pofiseeaed  with  a  devil;  which  proceeded  to  exeonte  ihe  decree  by 
'Joseph  cast  oat  in  the  preBonce  of  force.   They  broke  up  their  print- 
several  independent  witTioenofl,  who  ing.presses,  scattered  their  stores, 
forthwith  became  believers.    After  mid  lx?at  their  leaders.  Matters 
►the  first  conference  in  June  1830,  soon  came  to  snrh  an  extremity, 
the  new  church  went  on  increasing  that  they  had  no  alternative  bnt  to 
daily,  and  dealt  with  confidence  give  way  and  enter  into  a  stipu- 
justified  by  success  in  the  super-  hition  to  leave  the  State.    Even  this 
natnral.   The  halt  recovered  the  did  not  save  then  firom  outrage, 
use  of  their  limbs ;  the  blind  their  '  In  the  nights  of  tho  5th  and  otb 
.'Sight;  the  deaf  their  hearing ;  the  November  1833,'  says  M.  Beray, 
•dropsical  beramo  pound;  and  all  *  women  rtkI  cliildrpn  were  to  be 
kinds  of  ailments  were  healed  by  a  seen  flyinu-^  in      dircM  tions,  to  avoid 
prayer,  a  vision^  or  a  touch.    When  the  merciless  mob.    Some  wandered 
n/ve  say  these  things  took  place,  we  in  the  prairies  for  several  days ; 
of  course  only  mean  to  say  that  others  escaped  to  the  borders  of 
ihej  were  certified  to  tslce  phuse  hj  the  Missoun.   During  tiiese  days 
munerons  persons  speaking  in  ap-  of  terror,  the  violators  of  the  law 
parent  good  faith ;  and  if  we  apply  mif^ht  be  seen  pursuing  the  Mor- 
to  their  evidence  the  crucial  test  of  mons,  and  tracking  them  as  one 
Hume,  we  may,  haply,  bo  requii*^  tracks  game ;  firing  on  them  as  on 
to  apply  it  to  au  analogous  mass  of  wild  beasts ;  scourging  them  with 
•«viaenoe  which  it  would  be  dan-  whips ;  and  infiliteg  upon  them 
genms  to  impeach.   Kor  is  it  quite  every  kind  of  safl)ering  and  in« 
wfe  to  urge  the  ignorance  or  low  dignity.'    Driven  across  the  His- 
degree  of  the  pristine  Mormonites,  souri,  they  found  a  temporary  refugo 
when  we  find  an  exact  parallel  in  in  Clay  comity,  hthI  on  the  renewal 
the  pages  of  the  learned  and  en-  of  the  attempt  to  l)rGak  up  their 
lightened  historian  of  Christianity,  association,  Smith   levied  a  small 
who,  after  stating  t^t  for  some  army,  and  showed  fight.  After 
days  after  the  cmcifizion  the  new  some  skirmishing,  followed  hjnego- 
religion  was  supposed  to  have  died  dation,  he  and  several  of  his  apostles 
-with  the  divine  founder,  remarks  were  thrown  into  prison,  where  they 
*His  ostensible  leadinjy  adherents  were  subjected  to  tlic  mo'^t  infamous 
were  men  of  the  humblest  origin,  treatment.    He  eventually  took  !id- 
and,  as  yet,  of  no  distinf^iished  vantage  of  the  drunkenness  of  his 
abiUty—raen   from   whom   little  keepers,  and  got  away.    In  October 
.danger  could  be  apprehended,  and  1858,  a  massacre  took  place,  fol- 
■who  might  safely  be  treated  with  lowed  by  pillage.    Hundreds  of 
contemptuous  neglect.   No  attempt  Mormons  were  killed ;  many  of  their 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  secure  women  were  violated ;  and  all  thcnr 
4^  single  person,  or  to  prevent  their  property  was  confiscated  or  de^ 
peaceful   retreat  to  their  native  sfcroyed. 

'Galilee.'  *  Still  they  held  out,  with  an 

The  persecution  to  which  tho  heroic  constancy  seldom  exceeded 

Mormons  were  exposed  strikingly  in  the  annals  of  mar^rdom ;  and 

lUustrates  the  impossibility  of  ob-  whenever  thej  could  find  a  resting- 

t^«w»g  justice  or  enforcing  law  in  place,  new  converto  fiocked  to  them. 

•e>  country  where  th»-  pnpnliir  ^v^]]  The  government  was  shamed  into 

Tcigns  Kuprome.    The  inhabitants  affording  them  a  qualified  protec- 

of  Missouri  having  resolved  to  expel  tion,  and  they  fixed  their  head- 

•  Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  368.  2 
¥0L*  LXXV.^VO.  COGOXLIX.  T  T 
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qMViert  fti  GoDOifiraB,  whioh^  ndiir 

its  new  natneof  Nauvoo,  rose  rapidly 
into  impottamoe  and  prosperity.  On 
the  1 9tJi  January,  1 84 1 ,  .Tof^rph  re- 
ceived n  loTitr  rovplatioii,  din  (•tni<r 
him  to  uruct  a  uiaguilicent  temple, 
an  botel,  and  a  dwellmp*-houfio  for 
tha  propliefc  and  his  ]H»?,icrity.  In. 

eonrae  of  tin  mm»  yew^  lie 
cvgaiitscd  a  le^^ion  of  1^400  armed 
men,  wliich  In  snbseqiK^ntly  rc- 
Ticwcd  Avit.li  LTit'Jit  ccrcinony,  ;ic- 
coinpaTiictl  by  twelve  ladies,  wiih 
Kumiu  liis  wite  at  their  bead.  iSo 
eialted'  did  fae  feel  $A  one  peeiod, 
thai  he  oeneeiTed  the  prmeci  of  he> 
eoming  candidate  fortiie  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  and  actually 
isRTied  an  addrefifl  in  1844.  This 
brouLrlit  <ni  n  crisis.  Sleeping  enmi- 
ties aud  fears  w  ere  aroused  and  con- 
centrated. Charg«i  were  brought 
against  him  of  Tarioiis  Tiolationa  of 
the  law ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
.at  Carthage,  and  left  (intcntiofiaily 
it  wa£  suspectrd)  under  the  gnard 
of  a  few  mih'tinnit  ii. 

The  jail  w  as  attacked  by  several 
hundred  ai-med  men,  who  eanily 
finoed  their  way  to  the  room  in 
which  Joseph  and  his  brother 
Hymm  were  confined.  He  had 
been  Rccretly  fumi?:liod  A\itli  a 
revolver,  with  which  he  turned  to 
bay,  but  after  it  had  missed  fire 
three  times,  he  tried  to  escape 
thioDgh  the  window,  and,  sirack  hy 
two  halls  as  he  was  getting  ont,  he 
fell  to  the  ground,  a  height  of  tweniy 
feet,  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  ex- 
claimincr,  'Oli  Ijord,  my  God.*  One 
of  them  di-a«jf;ed  his  body  along,  and 
proppetl  it  up  against  the  wall  of 
a  well,  when  four  men  were  ordered 
by  the  commander  of  the  paHyto 
fire.  They  olnytd:  he  fell  dead; 
and  the  man  who  had  dragged  the 
body  to  the  wall  wa.s  ahout  to  cut 
off  his  licad  with  a  cutlass,  wlien 
(the  Munuoiis  a&i>tirt )  a  Rudden  tlash 
of  hghtning  stayed  his  arm,  and 
the  aasaasins  panicstmck  fled  in 
disorder. . 

Three  months  were  permitted  to 


ehtpse  hefera  Umb  appoinimeMfe  ef  & 

8ii<  <  I  or.  The  choice  of  the  Counoil 
of  Twelve  at  length  fell  on  ^***g^**" 

Young,  a  man  endowed  with  powr?^ 
and  qualities  i*arely  found  in  combi* 
nation,  —  highwrought  enthnsiamn 
said  boundless  self-confidence,  aJoug 
with  &st-rat6 

lities  and  sagacity.  The  tragic 
death  or  martyrdom  of  SmiA  had 

strengthened  the  ^MoiTnon  cause  in- 
Hlratl  of  AveakeniiiLT  it  ;    but  fhrv 
found  it  im[)os.sil)lc  to  make  heati 
against   their   iU-wijdiere',  and  on 
leaming  (Sept.  1845)  Attt  their  ex- 
polsion  was  to  he  e&oted  srfi  sbqt 
cost,  riakar  saraifloe,  Young  agreed 
in  their  name  to  abandon  lUinuLB  in 
lite  RprinQf.    Any  remainfTicr  rclnc- 
tuneo  was  ovorctnrie  hy  the  renoMii 
of  insults   and    aunuyance^,  aiui 
early  in  February  1846,  preoedad 
by  some  hardy  young  mcB'  aa  pi»> 
neers,  the  twelve  apostle;^  and  the 
gr^t  council  of  priests,  foUoiwcd  by 
1,600  emicrrante  of  all  ages  mid  hatl 
Ft'xes.  cn)ss:cd  the  Mississippi  on  ihe 
ice.    A  large  body  n  mained  to  cort> 
plete  the  temple,  in  obedience  u>  tht 
divine    ocanmand  oomnuuiiaatai 
through  Joseph  when  they  eeMsd 
at  Newoo ;  and  the  sacred  edifice 
was  entirely  finished  by  the  end  of 
April  1846.  havfnpr  cost  more  than 
a  million  dollars.    It  wan  conse- 
crated with  great  |K>mp  ou  the  i&i 
and  and  of  Maj  1 846,  and  Ihe  veiy 
next  day  they  withdraw  all  tl» 
sacred  articles  which  adorned  it, 
and  crossed  the  Mississqipi  to  vejom 
their  brethren. 

Paley  lays  great  stress  on  *  sub- 
mitting to  new  rules  of  conduct'  ?ws 
a  criterion  of  belief.  What  would 
he  say  to  this  hand  of  LatterJIay 
Saints  abiding  from  a  conacionsness 
of  doty  in  the  midst  of  their  ene- 
mies, from  sopurennd  fclf- sacrificing 
a  motive  ?  Or  what  interpretation 
are  we  to  put  upon  the  Exodus  to 
which  they  and  their  brethren 
cheeffhlly  sohmitted  im  conseienna* 
sake,  wnh  a  hanren  waste*  in  tie 
West  for  their  land  ci  promise^ 
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iustoad  of  a  land  Bowing  with  milk 
and  honey?  We  mtd  not  dweU 
upon  thftir  sufierings  and  prhraMons, 
inbiok  may  be  inferred  from  tke 
nntnrc  of  tho  oonnfry  they  liiul  to 
trjLVorrttj.  Tliey  ha<l  no  cloud  to 
giutii*  them  by  day,  nor  pillar  of  fire 
by  uight ;  Liiey  were  not  led  with 
qiUHls  or  lnamll^  hut  they'  boMt  of 
a  diyine  interposition  in  the  shape 
of  a  prodigious  flight  of  snow-white 
gulls,  that  rid  them  of  a  j)la<j^uo  of 
lorn^-ts  aiid  saved  their  first  harvest 
of  1848.  Tho  rapidity  with  which 
their  capital  arose,  and  tlm  sur- 
vonnding  conntty  assninsd  the  atni- 
ling  air  of  prosperity  whidh.  exoites 
the  wonder  of  the  travellor,  is  a 
ftumliai*  and  indisputable  fact.  It 
is  one,  moreover,  which  might  go 
far  towards  f^anctioTtinc^  their  pre- 
tensions to  divine  favour,  if  we  did 
not  know  what  highwrought  en- 

Hitherto  theyhave  certainly  set  aib 
defiauee  all  caumlatiaiiB  of  chances ; 

they  harp  risen    superior  to  tho 
severest  trials  of  humanity;  they 
have  passed  unscathed  throug-h  the 
fiery  fumaco  of  perstxjution  j  and 
ibej  have  even  ocmtrayened  with 
impniuty  a  sooial  law  which  di* 
Tixiee,  moralists,  and  eoonomiBtB 
have  long  agreed  to  respect  as  the 
very  keystone   of  the  numerous 
ties  and  obliij^ations  associated  with 
the  word,  family.    Wo  allude  of 
course  to  their  adoption  of  poly- 
gamy, on  a  scale  which  is  im« 
paralleled  in  any  civilised  people, 
ancient  or  modem ;  for  with  them 
the  practice  is  not  confined  toapri- 
vilec^ed  clas?.  nor  restricted  by  the 
circumst^mces  nf  tlio  parties.  A 
Mormon  in  not  obliged  to  keep  a 
hareem  or  an  establishment  for  hia 
wivce,  nor  even  to  Htc  with  them  or 
provide  for  their  snpport.   The  tie 
binds  him  to  nothing  so  far  as  we 
can  learn;  and  th*  re  U  n  sforv  of 
Brigham  Young  beiujL!:  about  to  i-e- 
lu&o  the  request  of  a  female  peti- 
tioner on  the  ground  that  she  was 
pofBonally  nnknown  to  him,  when 


he  was  endd^y  reminded  that  bho 
was  MOB  wild. 

This  worthy,  like  Mahopnet,  is 
pecnUarly  qualified  Ibr  the  cAmi 
of  a  ]>n]vL'nmous  commn7iif\'  Jo- 
seph bniith  said  of  him,  i)y  way 
of  recommendation  for  the  iuture 
presidency,  that    '  he  could  eat 
more  eggs,  and  beget  move  children, 
iban  any  man  in  the  State 
Illinois.'   In  1855,  whan  M.  Bemj 
made  his  acquaintance,  he  was  co- 
habit inj^  >vith  seventeen  wives,  and 
wa.s  reported  to  have  had  nine  chil- 
di'tiu  bom  to  him  in  one  week.  Mr. 
Dizon-giTes  him  twelve  wiyes,  uid 
eompntes  his  known  or  •  reputed 
chimxen  at  forty-eight.  But  he  has 
gone  through  the  marriage  oere- 
mony,  which  they  call  sealing^  with  . 
an  untold  number;  and  spiritual 
wives  are  a  recognised  status  as  well 
as  wives  in  the  flesli.    A  woman, 
may  also  be  wealed  to  one  man  for 
time  (i.  e.  for  this  life),  and  to  an- 
other for  eternity  ;  in  whioh  case  the 
rif]^hts  and  duties  nccnsionally  con- 
Hicfc.   Yet  althouLrh  all  this  makes 
up  a  system  which  scmnds  very  like 
promibcuouci   inteiK;ourtie,  all  tra- 

yeUere  insist  thnt  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  are  very  for  foom  standing 

on  a  loose  or  immodest  footing  at 
Salt  Lake.  Cases  of  infidelity  are 
nnlaiown  or  mrp ;  which  may  be 
partiullv  owing  to  the  abundant 
supply  <jt  women  which  is  constantly 
pouring  in  from  the  old  world,  de* 
i^te  of  the  diffieolties  of  the  ronte. 

There  may  be  sound  polioy  for  the 
pgesent  in  the  nreminm  on  marriage, 
in  the  scale  of  merit  graduat<'d  by 
wives.  No  apostle  has  less  than 
three ;  and  as  tor  tho  marriages  of 
the  three  members  of  the  first  Pre- 
sidenogr,  they  are  so  nnmeions  that 
no  offi<^  aoooont  is  kept  of  them. 
Captain  Hooper,  the  representative 
of  Utah  in  Congress,  has  never  been 
able  to  rise  high  in  the  churcli  on 
account  of  his  rcputrnancc  to  taking 
another  wife.  It  siiuuld  be  added, 
however,  that  there  is  a  schism  on 
this  subject,  a  nnmeioas  section 
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objecting  to  polygamy ;  and  so  soon  kind  of  co-operative  association 
as  the  Mormons  can  lio  broughi  wiiich  should  combine  productive 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  community  of  labour  with  corn- 
Government,  the  practice  must  be  munity  of  creed.  The  monastic 
abandoned  or  iheb*  trodtbte  'will  orders  at  a  later  period  sometiines 
reoommence.  fdred  oat  tiieur  reaomoeB  by  hukt 
Kr.  Dizon*s  general  oonolneion  is  or  ibe  meobanical  aria ;  bnt  if  tii^ 
that  the  women  do  not  like  it^  al«  bad  been  left  dependent  on  ihat 
thoogh  thoT  pot  a  good  face  on  the  earnings  or  profits,  they  would 
matter^  and  tiiat  their  position  and  bave  starved.  Bearing  this  ia 
influence  are  unduly  lowered.  *  Wo-  mind,  let  us  accompany  Mr.  Dim 
men,'  said  Yonng  to  him,  '  will  be  to  the  village  of  Mount  Tjobanrm, 
more  easily  saved  than  men.  They  the  chief  home  and  centre  of  the 
have  not  sense  enoupfh  to  go  far  '  United  Society  of  Bf'hcvers  in 
wrong.  Men  have  more  knowledge  Christ^s  Second  Appearing,'  mock- 
and  more  power ;  therefore  they  ingly  and  conveniently  called 
go  more  quickly  and  more  certainly  Shakers. 

to  hell.' ^  'The  Mormon  creed,' be  Needing  a  little  rose-water,  he 

adds,  '  appears  to  be  that  woman  is  was  told  to  applv  at  any  of  (fe 

not  worth  damnation.   IntbeMor-  stores  wbere   they  sdl  Shibr 

mon  beaven,  men^  on  aoootmt  of  soents.    Inquiring  about  Ae  M 

tbeir  sins,  may  stop  short  in  the  place  for  procnringAmenoaa^b^ 

stage  of  angels ;  bat  women,  what-  and  flowers,  he  was  recommflnded 

evwtiieir  offeiioeB,arealltobeooma  to  lide  over  to  Hoont  Lebanon,  as 

4be  wives  of  c^ods.*  no  one  in  cither  N"ew  York  or  Mi5- 

AmonjT'^t  t  he  temptation??  held  ont  snchiisctt?^  vnn  match  the  Sheers 

to  M.  Roinv  and  his  tVienil  to  join  the  m  prodacincr  soods  and  plants.  He 

polygamic  chui'ch,  ho  mentions  that  repairs  to  Mount  Lebanon,  is  domi- 

a  ball  was  ^ven  to  them  at  which  cilcd  for  some  days  at  North  flonse 

every  gentleman  danced  with  two  with  a  numerous  establishment  ol 

ladies  at  once,  by  way  of  training  both  sexes,  living  together  in  strict 

Ibr  bigamy  or  polygamy.  ceHbacy,  and  finds  all  he  had  heiid 

Tbe  Mormons  are  &r  from  being  of  tbeIr  industry,  order,  piety,  good 

the  only  cbnrcb,  sect»  or  oom-  manaffement^  and  prosperity,  con* 

monity  that  ofiers  a  most  sugges-  firmed  to  tbe  letter. 

tlTe   otgect   of    inquiry   in    New  No  Dutch  town  has  a  neater  aspect  so 

America.     There  are  others  eqaaUy  Moravian  hamlet  a  softer  Imslu  Th'  rtPWt 

dissimUar  from  anything  on  this  »^      J  ^^^^'^ 
side  of  the  Atlantic     Nnno  of  the 

chief  rehirmns  which  IiMve  spread  ruoras,  haras,  tabtrnaclo,  stables,  kitcbeci 

over  the  nvM.  populous  regions  of  schools,  and  dormitories— not  one  is  either 

the  earth  undertook  to  provide  for  fuul  or  noisy ;  and  erery  building,  wbat^tw 

the  mundane  well-being  of  their  dis-  ^ ^  ^^^fv^ 

.  ,           I  I-         •  r   c  f    I      ^  acnapeL  The  paint  is  all  fresh;  the  pluA- 

Ciples  or  did  in  pomt  of  fact  pr(^  ;  the  win.luvr.  are  .^1  ck  tr. 

vide  for  it,  until  tney  had  worked  ^  while  sheen  ia  on  eyeiytiung;  »  ^0 

or  fongbt  their  way  to  dominion  or  quiet  reigns  araoBd,  fivui  hint  it  tm 

soTOreignty  ;  ontil  tbey  bad  gained  of  the  eye  aad  baitid  of  the 'atr,  Hoiut 

kingdoms  by  oonyertinff  monardhs  If  hanon  «trikf-*  you  a?,  a  place  viun^  in« 

i/hnatians,  jKMr,  scattered  and  de-  f^ta^  m  ftom  many  ungiientB,  6o&t«dovii 

pressed,  never  once  bit  npon  any  the  lane;  and  the  cniteias  oA  vin^ 

I  '  In  (Toing  to  the  house  of  the  iricked  one,  ipomen  is  a  thonnad  flt«|)i  m  adruM*'" 

Goethe's  Famt. 
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blinds  .'iro  of  spotK^s  white.  Everyfiiing 
ID  the  h&miet  looks  and  omellit  like  house- 
hold tluDgs  which  hB?e  heen  long  lud  up 
in  lavender  and  rose-leaves.  The  people 
arc  like  their  Tillage.  These  dreameiB  aro 
md  io  Bjpeech,  demure  in  bearing  gentle  in 
het;  a  people  M<ni]i|ft  to  he  at  peeoe,  not 
onlj  with  themeelTee,  Dot  with  natnie  and 
with  hf-aren. 

Their  female  school,  he  adds,  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  for  a  good 
general  education  in  the  Stiito  of 
New  York.  '  Why,'  he  asked  an 
American  friend,  *  where  all  are 
striving  to  excel  in  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing plants  from  the  Boil,  should 
the  Shakers  of  Mount  Lebanon  bo 
the  only  seedsmen  in  the  State  ? ' 
'Because  tiiey  give  their  minds  to 
it'  A  plansible  bnt  not  quite  satis- 
fiustoiy  solation.  Thej  do  not  give 
tiieir  minds  to  it :  they  ^ve  tneir 
minds  to  things  holy*  Thtiy  live 
£»r  God  alone ;  thOT*  ftre  dreamers 
and  enthusiasts  of  the  most  ecstatio 
class ;  they  havo  heavenly  visions 
(temally  flitting  hefore  their  eyes  ; 
they  live  with  anrTela,  and  are  more 
familiar  with  the  dead  than  with 
the  living.  *  Sister  Mary,  who  was 
feittiflg  in  my  room  not  an  hour  ago, 
close  to  my  hand,  and  leaning  on 
ibis  Bible,  which  ^then  lay  open  at 
the  Gttniicleey  told  me  that  the  room 
was  foil  of  spirits ;  of  beings  as  pal- 
psble,  as  anoible  to  ber*  as  my  own 
figue  and  my  own  voiee*  The 
dreamy  look,  the  wandering  eye, 
the  rapt  expression,  would  have 
alarmed  me  for  her  state  of  health  ; 
only  that  I  knoia  with  what  sweet 
decorum  she  ctmduds  her  life,  and 
v^Uh  what  subtle  Jingers  she  makes 
damson  tarts.* 

The  Shakers  deny  that  their 
foonder,  Ann  Lee,  ever  died  as 
nrartalsdie.  With  berooqise  before 
their  eyes,  they  affirmed  that  she 
had  only  withdrawn  hendf  for  a 
little  time  £rom  the  world.  Neither 
do  they  expect  sny  farther  rising  of 
tlie  dead.  ThcQr  contend  that  the 
(it  ad  are  now  risen,  and  are  even 
now  rising.  To  be  called  info  pT-aoe 
ia  the  same  as  being  raised  ixom  the 


dead  into  a  new  life.  Frederick  and 
Antoinette,  the  sainted  rnler«  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  believe  that  they 
will  die  no  more,  that  they  are 
living  now  in  the  *  Kesurrection 
Order.* 

Antoinette,  who  has  just  bcou  sitting  ii» 
my  room,  asserU  that  she  talks  with  spirite» 
more  freely  and  eonfidingty  then  die  does 
■with  me  ;  yet  I  cannot  see  that  Antoinette 
iH  cnizy  on  any  other  pointy  and  Hho  cer- 
tainly mukos  neat  and  sensible  speeches. 
This  room  I  in  which  I  am  writuig— the 
gnest-duunber  of  North  House — whiefa 
seems  to  me  empty  and  still,  is  to  her  full 
of  seraphim  a&d  cherubim,  who  keep  on 
singing  aad  haranguing  the  live-long  day. 
Mother  Ann  is  here  present;  Lucy  and 
Joseph  jire  present;  all  the  Trrthrcn  who 
have  passed  out  of  human  bight  are  present 
"to  her.  You  have  oolv  to  watch  An- 
tomette  for  a  moment*  when  ym  are  not 
yourself  engaging  her  attention,  to  mvc,  by 
her  hushed  face,  by  her  rapt  eye,  by  her 
wandering  manner,  that  she  oeheves  herself 
is  aooChop  pteeenee,  moce  rereved,  note 
angaslk  then  anything  of  eacth.  Yes; 
thoee  whom  we  Gontiles  call  the  dead  are 
with  her;  and  by  this  ^hereal  process  of 
belief,  the  InHhien  of  Mount  Lemnon  hate 
ooliqiiiBved  death  aad  pot  an  end  to  the  grave. 

Hundreds  of  Fainted  women, 
whose  good  faith  ia  uiiimpeaciiable, 
whose  motives  are  of  the  purest, 
are  constantly  seeing  and  hearing 
seraphim  and  eheroUm  Hke  Antoi- 
nette; and  <UL  oonsnlting  the  an- 
nals of  spiritualism  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  clouds  of  respectable  witnesses 
are  forthcoming  to  prove  prolonged 
and  repeated  communications  with 
the  dead.  How  are  we  to  evade 
the  parallel,  or  escape  the  di- 
lemma, whieh  the  sceptic  forces 
on  us?  How,  so  far  as  cxtenuil 
evidence  or  direct  tehtinioiij  is 
concerned,  is  the  genuine  super- 
natural to  be  distinguished  from 
the  a^onrphsl?  Why  are  we  to 
place  unpuoit  reliance  on  the  testi* 
mony  of  one  holy  man  or  woman^ 
and  utterly  repudiate  that  of 
another?  This  is  what  a  nume- 
rous body  of  sincere  but  troubled 
Christians  would  wish  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  Convocation  to  ex- 
plain to  them.    These  wonders  are 
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ooomfiBg  daOy,  or  idanmly  MMrted 
to  ocoor;  not  in  a  oredalous  age 
before  the  invention  of  printing, 
nor  in  the  imaginative;  TAint  in  an 
atmosphere  ropJeto  Avitli  inapc,  but 
in  Uiu  latter  lialf  of  the  ninctoontli 
century,  in  an  age  of  joumali^,  lu 
the] 'midst  of  an  aonte  go-ahead 
money-getting  people;  andywhatiB 
Stfanger  etiU,  we  operators  and  at- 
'ietting  witnesses  are  equally  acute, 
get  money»  and  go  ahead  with  the 
rest. 

We  do  not  iwlvauct)  a  step  by 
arguing  in  a  circle,  or  by  maintain- 
ing tliat  a  mtrade  is  iw  beoanae 
the  tooching  is  divine,  and  the 
teaching  divine  hecaoaB  the  miracle 
is  real :  still  less  by  assertinij  tlmt 
there  is  Tiotbiiipr  iLrenniju;  in  oiio 
wide-spread  religion,  nud  notbiT)<x 
spurious  in  another.  Better  luam- 
tain  ivith  a  mpidly  ^o^dng  school 
tfaftt  all  Mligiom  wmoh  hme  largely 
influenced  manlondi^^aftslce  more  or 
less  of  revelation,  and  that  all  their 
resj>ectivo  founders  have  been  more 
or  less  inspired.  But  here,  again, 
we  may  be  aocusod  of  applying  the 
juste  miUm  docteine  to  veooaicile 

.  fhaifPsooncSable}  like  therfoe^rliKBlm 
jnediatisg  between  the  two  dispn- 
ients:  *11  feat  xBOunv. — H  faut 

•vivro.    Tl  fant  tenir  nn  jnf?te  mUie'i  ' 
There  are  abvndv  c'iir)(t<^<'n  estnl  i 
iishments  like  Mount  Lei^aiioi),  and 
the  maimer  in  which  they  have 

■been  ereaAed  stffd'Mornited  is-  not 
tiie  least  remarkable  <»iroain0tattee 

'oonneeted  "wiHh  them.  iUl  the 
American  sects  and  ehnrehef,  "with 
the  e^coeptioTi  of  tlio  Kpisropii- 
lians  and  Kumaiiists.  liave  been 
indebted  to  revivals,  bat  the  suc- 
oeesiom  of'  Biudoip  ebtiwevts  Iwvb 

alnoBt  exdwvely  sprung  ft«im 

•theBi.    CRder  SMeriek  toid  Mr, 


Dixon  that  thns  only  can  the  deck 
be  drawn  to  God,  that  is  to  saj, 
drawn  into  a  Shaker  settlenifiDi 

*  Mount  Tx^lmnon  {^pranp"  from  a 
i-eVTval ;  Enlield  spT"t7T_T  from  a  re- 
vival ;  in  fact,  the  kSliakrrs  declare 
that  every  large  revival  being  the 
aooompliduneirt  of  a  qf^toal  cycle, 
most  end  In  the  Ibunda^on  of  s 
fresh  Shaker  union.*  A  t%VTvaI  it 
a  camp  meeting  of  the  moat  motJey 
order,  like  the  holy  fair  of  Barns: 

Til  ere' 8  some  nro  fou'  o'  lore  diTUW, 
There's  Bome  are  fou*  o*  bmndy. 

The  preachers  are  heated  enthusiaste 
of  the  MaehriBir  genns ;  if  theriren 
not  they  eonld  not  do  the  rough  wori- 
cut  out  for  them,  or  TOtESe  the  hard 
rude  spirits  they  nddrcps.  '  Trt^ncb 
would  be  fnmo,  vStniiley  inaudible, 
in  the  praii-ie  ;  Will^erfoTce  \ronld 
faint^  and  Noel  would  die,  of  a  year 
on  the  forest  skirt.'  A'  Methodia 
preacher  of  hmg  standfisg  Jostly  ie> 
marked,  fBelqifons  peasion  indnte 
all  other  ymssions :  yon  cannot  ex- 
cite one  wit  limit  stirrinrr  up  the 
others.*  ISo  wonder,  therefore,  ihat 
these  meetings  are  fraught  witfe 
ttisoMef  and  give  rise  to  ttoA 
Msnudall  *!Biit,  aoocnpdxng  to  A 
Sheker  creed,  thSs  is  only  '^e  ^ 
ment  which  pneedes  tlie  separatidn 
of  the  wi*ric  from  ihe  lec^.  f^- 
watei*8  niitMt  hv  ti-oiiblrd  hetbrethe 
bealiog  influence  comes  dowrn. 

The  poUtictil  future  of  the  VmHA 
Statee  -is  disenssed*  by  Mr/B^ 
worth  Dison  witii  fbcflttne  fifesO' 
ness  and  comprehenshrenees  as  tber 
TeHgTOTis  movement ;  and  f-^r  tbat 
very  reafioTi  we  have  no  altematite 
but  to  take  leave  of  him  for  tife 
present,  or  to  treat  cursorily  SB^ 
sfaperieiaQj '  what  x^qidres 
tkoronghly  and  conAsieulkiBi^ 
«tttsed. 
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'  TTOW  pleasaut  it  is  to  reflect 
jl  tbat  all  these  lovers  of  books 
Kave  t/i*ji)f-*ifilves  hecom*  //'/o/.-.s-,'  says 
Leigli  iiuiit,  when  thiiikiiig  over 
Ids  favourite  book^ov^rs  of  t.lu3 
p«ii  And* hB  ocntiiuies,  *I  shoiUd 
like  to  remain  vuibile  iQttfaia  ahKp9* 
I  bIiou1<1  like  to  survive  JO,  were  it 
only  lor  tho  sake  of  tliose  wlio  love 
me  ill  private,  knowing"  as  I  do, 
what  a  treasure  is  the  possession  of 
a  fideiid'b  miiid,  wiieu  ho  is  no 
moK&J  In  glanciug  Tvith  Leigh 
.Hwii  lomid  cor  book-fihelves  we 
cannot  bu&  jfoel  ihot  of  all  human 
spirits  who  remain  visible  in  book 
shape,  to  keep  immortal  compimy 
with  ua,  there  is  not  nn^  who  comes 
iie^r^a"  lionpue^  .U>  ua  luan  Ciuuiub 
laoib.  •  His  wnit^^ogs  aoe.  the 
liead  -of  those  which  ve  take  oloaelr 
to  heart  iu  a  sort  of  hed-.and  boextt 
acquaintanoeBhip,  because  the  au- 
thors havo  given  themselves  to  ua 
so  iiitim.'itely  in  the  shape  of  tlieir 
bookii,  that  they  come  nmw  tu  na 
in  the  warmth  of  real,  life;  the 
.Spirit  being  so  H^nch  mora  thfua tthe 
aoere  letter,  ia  the  visibility  of 
embodied  personality,  the  books  of 
Charles  liarab  are  of  a  kind  iu  which 
the  species  almost  constitutes  the 
cji-entis.  He  lives  in  tht-ru  as  fully, 
as  vividly,  as  Johnson  does  in  iios- 
.we^'siJ^<9,  and  dxawe  na  to  hin-^. 
a  iie  of  ^dever  Iotow  He  keepa  on 
talking  to  m,  not  like  a  book,  bat 
as  in  life,  making  the  old  carious 
inquisition  into  the  <  <  m umonplaces 
of  nature,  and  niiiu  i  motives  of 
humanity)  vvi^ii  the  old  quaint  myutal 
^wiat  i&  hie  .newa»  the  J[^uveness 
thjiti  THilfaB  f  ftii|i>BfMi^ii  eo  ehepop^ing ; 
parsing  over  his  own  tronh]ee«9vitlL 
that  pathetic  briskn^s  -svith  which 
his  freakish  humour  kept  the  face 
of  things  astir,  like  a  phoRphon'scei^t 
fcca  at  night,  to  hide  the  darkling 
depths  below ;  tho  wit  luminous  in 
bis  eye,  the  etemmer  en  hie  tongue, 
the  toaoh  of  St  Vitns  in  hiemegHLtal 


► 

movement ;  his  frank  heart  ^and ' 
open  hand  making  his  frailties 
more  human  than  some  good 
people's  virtues  ; — and  the  acquain- 
t^ceslup  keeps  growing  until  we 
know  hna  pereoioAlly ,  even  ae  Hnai 
and  HaaU^  Jen  White  OB  Words- 
worth did,  as  dear  lofiMo  aiid 
gentle  Chailea  Lamb. 

Witli  the  work  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Procter  (or  Barry  Cornwall)  most 
probably  closes  ike  I'ecoi-d  oi'  Charles 
iMh'etifA,  Weknow  now  all  that 
we  are .  Hkely  to  gather  froai  pavw 
soual  observers.  The^  atttry  is  toJd^ 
or  rather  we  have  the  complete  da4a 
fpr  a  Btory  that  vnli  be  told  again 
and  again  so  lung  as  tho  Knglisli 
iaiiguage  lives  in  tlus  world.  W© 
are  ensd^led-  to  sef  liim.as  ha  lived 
toidxDDred  in  the  ejaaof •  firienda  aad 
OaippanviM^  ,as  well  as  look  at  his 
strenge  life  and  delightful  choi^aotepr 
from  within,  by  lua  own  light.  We 
know  witli  what  quiet  heroism  lie 
bore  his  iuaa  tor  life;  how  lightly 
he  jested  with  his  lips  when  his 
heeart  <wiks.eohfSV7.«t  times  $  how 
da^  he  timied  hie  mortal  -paiii 
into  immortal  pleasure  for  us.  The 
key  to  Charles  Lamb's  writings 
may  bo  found  in  his  unique  charac- 
ter, and  tho  main  clues  to  Ids  cha- 
rac^'  are  visible  in  his  lilo. 

.  Lamh  Wfm  hm  ahvioet  in  penury, 
aB44»ought  vp.aa.a  obesity  l  ^y. 
Xhis  is  the  plain  trutli,  although  the 
good  Sergeant  Talfourd  amiahly 
tries  to  festoon  the  fact  arid  drape 
Lamb's  iirsl  eutrauce  on  the  suige  of 
life  as  eli^^auLly  as  he  cau.  ,  lie  iias  a 
knack  of  cutting  the  boof  with,  ilia 
ham-knife  .to  e«iwl^lie  the 
or  shall  we  say,  he  tells  the  triilh.Qf^ 
lovingly  ?  And  so  hhindly  does  ha 
allude  to  the  poor  parents  who  were 
'endued  with  sent  i  met  its  and  with 
manners  which  might  well  become 
the  gentlest  blood,'  and  the  -  daily 
beauty  of  a  ohesirfnl-  snbmissioivto 
a  state  hoideriikg  oa  ihe  eenrile^' 
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that  on  oar  first  introduction  we 
feel  a  pervading  air  of  gentiHt} . 
In  epite  of  which,  Charles  Lamb 
was  one  of  those  fimmrite  children 

of  Tiftfuro  who  ^et  pnt  ont  to  that 
old  nurse — of  many  heroic  spirits  the 
stem  mother — Poverty. 

Charles  Lamb  was  bom  on  the 
tSth  of  February  1775,  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  Temple.  His 
&ther  was  elsrk  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Salt,  a  barrister,  one  of  the  benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  or  rather,  he 
was  a  kind  of  factotum,  doing  ail 
the  service  tliat  his  master  re<juired, 
and  doing  it  eleverlr  too.  The 
&ther*s  nmily  came  mm.  Lincoln* 
shire,  the  mother's  from  Hertford* 
shire,  and  Lamb  in  one  of  his  essays 
claims  the  latter  county  for  his 
'  native  fields, "  Lamb  never  at- 
tempted to  trace  his  ancestry  be- 
▼ond  two  or  three  generations. 
Fsrhaps  he  shaved  in  the  Ming 
illustrated  by  Sidney  Smith,  who 
said  his  grandfather  had  disap* 
peared  about  the  time  of  the  assizes, 
and  they  made  no  I'urtiuT  iiiqtiiries. 
He  certainly  had  no  fal^e  pride  on 
the  subject  of  his  birth,  and  he  left 
it  to  his  brother  John  to  keep  up 
the  dignity  of  iheu*  house. 

Lamb  had  only  one  brother  and 
one  sister;  John  being  twelve  and 
Mary  ten  years  older  than  himself. 
He  spent  the  first  seven  years  of 
his  life  in  the  Temple.  There  he 
had  eailj  access  to  Mr.  Salt's  books, 
and  was  'tumbled  into  a  spadons 
closet  of  good  old  English  reading, 
and  browsed  at  will  on  that  fair 
and  wholesome  pasturage.'  It  is 
thus  he  speaks  of  his  sister  Mary, 
but  the  description  doubtless  ap> 
plies  to  himself.  Here  he  first 
bwan  to  wander  in  those  twisted 
walks  of  Uterature,  which  he  loved 
so  mnch  in  after  days,  and  snuff  the 
odour  of  old  books,  as  fragrant  to 
him  as  the  '  blo<;';nm'^  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  which  grew  in  the  happy 
orchard.'  He  seems  to  have  been  u 
bom  antzqne  in  certain  tendencies ; 
and  these  easljr  sanoimdingB,  which 


threw  over  htm  a  shadow  of  di» 
pasi^  mnst  have  deepened  ibst 
antilfQe  colouring  of  his  mind. 

From  the  long   line   of  dark 
chambers,  and  narrow  lane  and 
lowering  archway,  the  boy  issued' 
forth  to  walk  the  ^old  and  aw^ 
cloisters  of  Edward.'     When  he 
was  nearly  eight  years  of  sge 
he  was  presented  to  the  school  cf 
Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  >•* 
mained  ft''  a  scholar  for  some  seven 
years.    Here  he  appears  tn  have 
been  a  little  like  Charlotte  IJroute 
when  she  iirst  went  to  school  and 
her   companions   were  romping 
aronnd  her :  she  ssid  she  could  not 
play — she  had  not  learned  to  play. 
'  While  others  were  all  fire  and  play, 
he  stole  along  with  all  the  self-con- 
centration of  a  youno"  monk.*  And 
here  he  learned,   amongst  other 
things,  to  question  the  propriety 
of  'graoe  before  meat^*  e^)eciall/ 
sooh  graces  as  pvefiiced  tiieir  '  cold 
bread  and  cheese  sappers  with  a 
preamble,    connecfin«r   with  that 
humble  blessing  a  recognition  of 
benefits  the  most  awful  and  over- 
-\\'helming  to  the  ima^natiou,  whid^ 
religion  hss.  to  offer.'   He  ih^ 
leanied  the  vahie  of  having  a  hoov  ' 
near  at  hand,  and  the  preciousness 
of  a  sister  Mary  in  it.    To  her 
thoughtful  care,  he  indebtt*d 
for  many  little   additions  to  the 
school- fare,  such  as  *slic^  of  extrar 
ordinary  bread  and  batter/  *lsji^ 
of  donUe  refined  sngar,'  asnsdcof 
ginger  or  cinnamon  to  mafcs  v  < 
*mess  of  millet'  less  repugnant, 
and,  crowning  treat  of  r11,  a  'hot 
plate  of  roast  veal,"  or  the  'more 
tempting  griskin '  that  had  beee 
cooked  at  home.    These  dainliar 
were  brought  to  him  by  his  good 
old  annt,  who  would  *  toddle'  off 
with  any  good  thing  she  could  get 
for  him ;  and  he  used  to  feel  ashamw 
to  see  her  come  and  sit  ilownonth^ 
'old  coal-hole  8t<?ps  '  and  oj>en  h«r 
apron  and  bring  oat  her  basin.  ' 
rememberi*  sajs  Lamb^  oo"* 
tending  passUniB  at  ^  naftUiB^ 
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ihorr^  wan  love  for  the  brmgcr ; 
shame  for  the  things  brought,  and 
the  manner  of  its  brin^ang;  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  were  too  many 
to  share  in  it ;  and  at  the  top  oi  all, 
hanger  predominant.' 

Lamb  remained  at  Chrirt'i  Hos- 
pital aeven  yean.   Here  be  made 
the  acqnaintanee  of  Coleridge,  wbo 
was  his  elder  bj  two  yean,  and  who 
bad  already  began  to  lift  ap  hie 
Tinonary  brow  and  talk  of  ooming 
glories  and  vast  projects  as  he 
lookpfl  flown  long  sbminj^'  vistas  of 
the  fntinv.     His  influence  on  Lamb 
was  unquestionably  great,  and  the 
friendship  deepened  all  through  life. 
Such  a  radiating  mind  could  not 
come  near  others  without  warming 
aad  aoickening  tbem  into  a  larger 
fife.  In  dedicating  bis  firsteoUeoSDd 
irorin  to  Coleridge  (1818),  Lamb 
aayi,  *  Yon  first  handled  in  me,  if 
not  the  power,  yet  tbe  love  of 
poetry,  and  beanty,  and  kindliness.' 
Bat  in  matters  political  and  reli* 
gious,  Lamb  never  became  a  very 
enthusiastic  disciple.    He  listenpd 
and  wandered  at  the  new  heavens 
that  rose,  *  like  an  exhalation,'  over 
the  old  earth  at  the  incantation  of 
Coleridge's  talk  ;  but  a  bit  of  pave- 
inait  t^t  he  could  feel  firm  nnder 
ibot  was  more  to  tbe  mind  of  Lamb 
than  aU  tbe  dondbmds  going.  He 
had  not  the  large  diflbsiTe  imagini^ 
^KSk  of  bis  firiend,  and  bis  whole 
natare  duig  to  those  realities  that 
help  to  concentrate  tbe  mind  here 
and  now.    He  dwelt  m  the  present, 
arid  was  no  dim  explorer  of  tho 
iuture ;  he  nestled  in  the  homely 
valleys,  and  did  riot  range  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  thought.  Whatsoever 
poetic  tinge  the  mind  of  Lamb  may 
me  canght  from  the  glory  of  Cole- 
ledge's  sonrise,  it  certainly  was  not 
finr  fi&wkb  any  cobnir  not  its 

evn. 

On  leaving  Christ's  Hospital, 
Lamb  had  to  miter  the  workaday 
>^  orld  instead  of  going  to  college, 

he  would  have  wished.  His  bro- 
ther ifohu  had  a  oomlortable  olerk« 


ship  in  the  '  Ronth  Sea  House,'  and 
from  the  'old  and  awful  cloisters'' 
to  this  grave  above  ground  Lamb- 
went  to  continue  liis  musings  and 
colour  his  mind,  and  earn  a  little 
money.  Tbe  old  bouse  stood,  says 
Lamb,  amongst  so  many  ricber* 
booses,  ibeir  *  poor  neighbour  oat  of 
bosmess.*  Some  forms  of  business: 
were  still  kept  up,  but  the  soul  bad 
long  since  fled.  Ijunb  tells  us  that 
the  absence  of  bustle  was  delightful, 
the  indolence  almost  cloistral.  With 
what  reverence  lie  would  pace  the- 
great  bare  rooms  and  courts  at' 
eventide.  How  he  would  ponder 
over  the  '  dead  t^mes '  and  ancient 
portraits;  the  dusty  maps  of  Mexico, 
'  dim  as  dreams,'  and  '  soundings  of 
the  bay  of  Finama.' 

At  seyenteen  years  of  age,  Lamb 
obtamed  an  appointment  as  clerk  in 
tbe  accountant's  office  of  the  East? 
India  Company,  and  in  tbe  India 
House  he  served  for  the  space  of 
thirty-three  years.  It  has  been  m 
mfttt<»r  of  reprret  to  many  that 
Chailofi  Lamb  should  have  been 
doomed  for  so  long  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  desk.  And,  naturally  enough,, 
he  did  not  take  to  it  because  hty 
liked  it,  but  because  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  submitting  with  a  wise 
oheerfulness  to  neoessity,  and  of 
standing  upnght  under  bis  burthen 
instead  of  stooping  to  make  it  hea- 
vier. Not  but  what  he  at  times 
kicked  against  the  clerk's  stool,  and 
almost  cursed  tbe  desk  at  which  be 
sat.  He  fonnd  his  duties  continu- 
ally inter ter in ^"  with  his  tendency 
to  write  those  delightful  t  jiLstles  to 
bis  friends.  He  complains  to  Cottle 
of  those  hnthering  clerks  and  bro- 
kers who  '  always  press  in  propor- 
tion as  you  seem  to  be  doing  some* 
thing  that  is  not  business.  I  could 
ezdaim  »  littie  profimely,  but  I 
think  you  do  not  like  swearing.' 
On  another  occasion  he  did  break 
out  in  what  be  calls  a  ^maddiah 
letter'  fn  Wordsworth,  and  *  ex- 
claim a  little  profanely.'  In  dosjnto 
of  which,  tbe  clerkship  was  Iamb's 
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htKk  and  obIj  vmaB  of  MHa^  hr 
hk  pen«  HasHtt,  wlm  wrote  ^-itii 
ten  times  the  fiwality  of  Lamb, 
could  hardly  cnrn  his  bread  by  it. 
It  was  well  for  Lamb  that  he  bad 
not  to  live  by  literature.  Six  or 
seycn  hours'  labour  a  day,  with  a 
steadj  moome,  always  sure,  always 
increaBlOg,  was  a  more  seusible,  a 
m7iey  thiug  for  Charles  Idanb  than 
if  he  had  sought  to  work  lus  imagi- 
nation ulone.  The  time  came  when 
lie  had  em)U«j:h  to  bro<.)d  over,  aud 
he  did  uot  need  more  brooding- 
time.  To  find  an  anchorage .  six 
lionra  a  day  for  liis .hurt  znind  and 
Tagraiit  t<  mperamfiDti  to  be  taken 
out  of  his  inti*ospective  self,  was  a 
god-sciid  to  Charles  Lamb.  It  is 
also  better  for  tlsc  world.  'J'he  lite- 
rai'y  result  ol  iij^  lii'e  ia^  that  we 
have  his  best  expressed  jn  the.  amall-' 
est  compaiui ;  and  if  we  can  get  a 
man's  best  in  four  volumes,  it  is  a 
pity  that  circumstances  should  conii* 
pel  him  to  dilute  it  into  twenty. 

Xhey  do  sny  that  Lamb  was  late 
at  office  bometimes,  and  that  Uia 
superior  remonstrated  with  him. 
'Mr.  Lamb/  says  he,  *  I  am  aony 
to  find  that  70a  are  the  last  to 
arrive  of  a  morning.'  *0h,  ye^* 
replied  Lamb ;  *  but  thcTi,  ymi  know, 
I  make  up  for  it.  T  am  alway^^  tlio 
iirst  to  leave  in  the  ai'tornoon.'  'I'he 
official  is  said  to  have  perceived 
something  logical  in  the  ezplana* 
tion,  but  to  have  had  only  a^cen<< 
fused  sense  of  its  aatiB&etoEineflB.  -. 

I  repeat,  the  time  came  when  the 
dull  (InitlL^ery  at  the  India  House 
was  SI  blesainy;'  to  poor  Lamb,  and 
the  deetk  wan  a  tangible  something 
<m  whioh*'  to  lay^  hM  and-  rtaady 
loB  eonflued  scnaea.  -Thera  waa 
an  hert>ditary  taint  of  insanity  in 
lAmb's  family.  And  when  Charles 
had  turned  his  twentieth  year  tliis 
broke  out  in  himself.  He  i-efei-s  to 
the  immediate  cause  of  madness  in 
words  to-be  yet  quoted.  On  this 
oooaaion  Lamb  spent  six  weeks  in 
a  hmatio  asylum  at  Hoxton.  Ha 
mta8.to  Ctoleaidge  Sat  i^gi6i,mgia% 


\Th»  m  weaks  «h«t  BnuM  fast 
year  and  began  this  yonr  himUa 

serrant  spent  very  agreeably  in  a 
juadhouse.  1  am  .somewhat  rational 
now,  and  don't  bite  any  one;  but 
mad  i  was."  And  he  tells  his  friend, 
'At  some  fiitare  time  I  will  amuse 
yon  with  an  aisoonnt  aa  fiiO  as 
memoiy  wiU  permit  of  the  strangs 
turn  my  fancy  took.  I  look  back 
upon  it  at  times  with  a  g-loomy  kind 
of  envy ;  for,  while  it  lasted,  I  had 
many,  many  houi*s  of  pure  happi- 
ness. Dream  not,  Coleridge,  of 
having  taaiad  all  the  grattiadr  aad 
wildaoas  of  fancy  till  you  hsffv 
gone  mad.  All  now  seems  to  lat 
TUpid — ^comparativelj-  so.  Excusp 
this  soltish  di^res-;!oii  '  His  ^ist^r 
Mary  liad  p^c^  ioiibly  hutlerod  from 
the  same  luai  lul  malady, 
'  Inihiffyaar  (1796)  ooenmd  ibs 
dnadlbl  dead  which  beotedfll  tfia 
whole  of  Lamb's  after  liik' '  "Bhi 
&miiyhad  removed  from  the  Temple 
to  Little Qneen Street,  Holhom.  The 
fiither  had  left  the  sorvice  of  Mr. 
Salt*,  and  the  mother  was  ill  and 
bedridden,  ^(ary  had  been  mirsixig 
hav  mother  day  and  night  miA  tha 
utmost  devotednees :  *Of  allpeo|ik 
in  the  world,'  says  Lamb,  '  she  was 
most  tl\oron!?hly  devoid  of  all  sel- 
tiahness.'  In  the  Sf  ptember  of  this 
year  she  became  moody  and  queer, 
and  on  the  25rd  oi^  the  nkonth 
kbrdBadnass  bioke  loeaew  J«si  ba^ 
ina  diaoieivtiae  aha  snataked^a 
aaaa-knife  and  ran  round  <ihi»Mni 
after  the  little  girl  who  was  her 
apprentice;  hurled  about  the kniviM 
anil  forks,  one  of  wiutjh  struck  h«r 
latlier  on  the  forehead  and  feliod 
IdAo  4iha  floor ;  then,  as  a  oliaiaK 
t9  hor  ^fimsiei  %  atabhsi  JMir 
mother  to  the  heavtk.  ;  Charles 
at  hand,  but  could  only  aeirc  t^e 
knife  and  prevent  her  doirc^  fnrtiu  r 
nusc  liiet".  Mary  Avas  placwl  ni 
jisyium  for  a  time,  where  her  tempo- 
rary recovery  was  rapid.  But 
ano««eiy!t-4he  amid  of^waisMi 
only  passing  away  to  lawii  all  <h> 
mote  olearly  wtet  tlw  .pa*^fta« 
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had  done !  Kow  arose  tBe  question 
wtethor  the  sister  should  be  con- 
fined for  life.  The  brother  John 
advocateil  this,  and  other  friends 
diimed  in  "with  liiR  view.  Mary 
herself  expected  it  would  be  so. 

Poor  thing  [v^Tites  Churlcs],  thoy  Niy  she 
was  but  the  otiicr  mornini,'  saying  hlu-  know 
flk»  most  00  to  Bethlem  for  life;  that 
one  uf  her  brotlurK  would  have  it  so;  the 
(jlluT  would  wish  it  not,  Init  bo  oblii^l  to 
gii  with  liiv  btrtikiu  i  that  she  had  ottc-Ji,  m 
3te  passed  Bethlgm,  thought  it  Ukelv: 
*H((re  it  may  be  my  ^te  to  end  my  days.* 

Charles,  liowever,  pleaded  for  her 
njlcase,  and  piuiuibed  to  take  her, 
and  care  for  her  and  watch  over  her. 
nAndwell  jhe  kepi  Imtrnd,  Oidy 
one  despairing  cry  did.  he  utter 
tbongh  long  yem  t£  pMnfnldi- 
toaaca.  hx  a  letter  io  Ooleridgs, 
written  May  izth,  iSoOybe  almost 
wif;hes  that  poor  Maiej  wore  dead, 
fle  had  jufit  seen  her  off  to  tbo 
nsvliim  the  day  before.  *  She  will 
gtt  betUfr  ns-uiu,'  he  says;  *■  but  ihm 
ooasiant  liability  to  relapse  is  dread- 
ftd/  Kor  is  it  the  least  of  their 
evils  tliat  her  cast'  and  their  story 
are  so  well  known.  They  ait-  m  a 
ttMuer  marked,  and  have  to  hear 
ti»  ^wln^ringB  mnmm^  tiMox.  €hi 

tvioespiiim  oorapany.  ^To-ittomnr 
I  hwy  her'  (an  old  maid-servant 
of  theirs)  fiAand  th^  I  shall'  >lie 

quite  alone.  My  heart  is  quite 
«ink,  I  am  completely  Bhip^^-rof'kod. 
I  almost  wi.sh  that  Maiy  were 
daad.'  Indeed,  this  talc  of  the 
lambH,  brother  and  si  sit r,  going 
forth  into  their  wildenie.ss  of  "Woe 
^  liare  their  life  of  '  dual  loneimes«  ' 
1^' ttnidling  an  anything  tibat  ever 
plaea  8iiM.«lhe  going^Mik  of 
^AmmA  and.  hia  xnoSun*  into  the 
^■Rrt  •  It a  «rIo  ii>  sfaito  ^ 
^■tthi'of  gnvmi  men,  and'Hehe 
ihem^  yeam  ofW  this  forlom  pair 
feelingly  as  'BT&t  the  heart  of  child- 
hnriil  noViPM  over  those  'pretty  babes' 
\vh)  wandered  hand  in>faand-t<Maid 
Ico  ia  the  wood,  uid  / 


When  th<'v  snw  tho  dnrksome  lUght, 
Thoy  gat  tiiem  down  and  crie<i. 

iind  closely  as  Lamb  and  his  sisier 
clnng  together,  and  dear  as  grew 
their  companionship  in  Piieh  deso- 
lation, they  were  coniptllcd  to  part 
so  ortt'n,  after  all ;  to  part  \ntb  the 
bittcrncs.s  of  that  separation  when 
the  mind  of  the  one  is  about  to 
enter  its  cloud  and  leave  all  life 
dark  for  both — the  one  lost  in  the 
darkness  -within,  the  othe^  left 
groping  'unarailingly  in  the  dark- 
ness withont.  They  generally  knew 
wheii  the  worst  fits  of  insanity  ^  r  o 
coming  on,  and  Charles  would  ask 
for  n  day's  absence  from  office  as  if 
for  a  clay's  pleasnro.  TTo  would 
take  Ids  sister  by  the  arm,  and  these 
two  poor  anguished  souls  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  asylum 
They  have  been  mot,  carryinir  the 
straight  ^vaistcoat  with  them,  the 
tears  ninning  down  their  cheeks, 
hnrrying  along  as  fast  as  th^  conld 
on  purpose  to  get  there  before  the 
gathering  blackness  burst  and  they 
were  caught  in  the  fall  fury  of  the 
storm. 

In  electing  to  live  alone  tor  his 
sister,  Charles  Lamb  was  'un- 
doubtedly Indding  farewell  to  his 
love's  young  dream — his  one  tender 

passion  for  some  fair  'Alice  W  n.' 

He  infill y  times  nientionH  this  young 
lady.  In  his  l)rc(ui)  Children:  a 
Reverie,  ho  has  a  vision  of  >vhat 
might  nave  been  had  he  marrief^ 
her ;  and  he  says : 

I  told  hcnr,  for  aovoa  lung  yearH,  in  hope 
sometimes,  sometimes  in  do.sp.'iir,  yet  per- 
sisting  rrrr,  I   conrt»  d   tlir    f;iir  Alico 

W  u  ;  and,  as  iiiucli  a.s  children  f<»uTd 

imderbtaud,  1  uxpiained  to  them  what  co^- 
nesii,  and  difficuky,  aad  dMMl»  asaiit  in 

mftidww.  . 
♦ .  • . 

He  speaks. of  a  piistuce  whioh  he 
bad  ttuwi  ^a—- 1  ' 

that:  hMtf  .-vith  the  cool  blue  pastoral 

draper}',  and  a  lamb  ;  with  the  bright 
yulbw  Hertfordshire  hair,  aud  eyo  of 
watchet  hue — .so  like  viy  Alice. 

After  he  had  been  in  tbo  lunatic 
aayhini,  he  teiia  Coleridge  that  bis 
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head  had  run  upon  him  a  good  deal 
in  his  madness,  *  as  much  ahnost  as 
on  another  permm^  who  was  the 
more  immediate  canse  of  my  fremJ* 
He  wrote  poetry,  too,  abont  nia 
Alice,  kept  a  litUo  jonmal  of  his 
love  for  her,  and  tells  ns  that  his 
sister  Mary  would  often  lend  an  ear 
to  his  *  desponding  love-sick  lay.* 
But  the  poetry  is  lost  for  iis  :  the 
journal  was  burnt,  his  passion  was 
put  awny,  m  it  were  a  childish 
thing,  wlicu  Lamb  rose  up  in  his 
sterner  manliuud  for  his  terrible 
conflict  with  calamity.  Did  the 
lovely  Alice  qoite  &de  away,  one 
wonders ;  or  md  sho  not  live  on  in 
iiiait  image  of  pnriiy  which  ever 
nestled  and  smiled  at  the  heart  of 
Charles  Lamb's  life,  clear  an(l  tre- 
mnlons  as  the  dew-^rop  in  a  flower, 
breathing  sweetness  and  shedding 
grace  ? 

Mind  you,  Lamlj  had  no  notion 
of  anythinrr  heroic?  in  thus  giving 
up  all  to  live  for  his  sister,  yet  the 
act,  as  De  Qnincy  justly  says,  rises 
into  a  grandeur  not  paralleled  once 
in  a  generation.  And  bo  we  linger 
over  it,  and  say  all  honour  to  him 
'Whom  neither  ehape  of  clanger  OOaM  dismay, 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happineoi  betmy ; 
Who,  doomed  to  po  in  company  willi  Pain, 
Turnwi  bis  necessity  to  glorious  gain. 

Lamb  waa  in  his  twenty- first  year 
when  he  stood  alone  in  the  world, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  burthen 
(tfhis&mily.  It  was  a  desolate  home 
and  a  desolate  outlook  to  which 
Mary  retnmed  alter  the  aw&l  deed 
tliat  deprived  them  of  a  mother. 
Great  was  their  need  of  reliance  on 
Him  who,  as  Charles  said  with  his 
pathetic  wit<,  '  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  Lambs.' 

My  poor,  dear,  dearest  Ri«t»>r  [Lamb 
writes],  the  unhapDy  and  uncouscioua  in- 
rtnmw&t  of  the  AjBiightys  judgment  on 
our  houee^  ii  restored  to  her  iensee — u,  a 
dreadful  sense  of  what  has  passed;  awftil 
to  her  mijid,  but  tempered  with  a  religious 
nsigoatioiL  StM  knows  how  to  dii>tiiiguifeh 
between  a  deed  committed  in  a  fit  of  fren:^ 
and  the  tr  rHMo  guilt  of  a  mother's  miLrder. 
She  bears  her  situation  M  one  who  Am  no 
right  to  com^ain. 


With  what  entireness  Lamb  lived 
for  his  sister,  and  with  what  afi'oc- 
tionata  solicitade  he  sought  to  solace 
her  we  may  partly  gather  from  one 
of  his  letters ;  he  is  speaking  of 
visiting,  and  says: 

It  was  not  a  ftmily  whve  I  could  tik«- 
Mary  with  me,  and  I  am  afraid  there  u 
something  of  dishonesty  in  anjr  pleaeures  1 
take  without  her. 

He  was  *  all  conscience  and  tcudtT 
heart  '  to  his  sister.  *  God  love 
her  !  *  he  exclaims  ;  *  may  we  two 
never  love  each  other  less.'  And 
it  may  be  added  they  never  did. 
Mary  Lamb  was  altogether  worthy 
of  her  brother's  love.  In  additios 
to  that  bond  of  affection  whidi 
bound  them  together  throagh  afflic- 
tion, she  was  a  woman  of  gmt 
mental  attractions.  She  was  a  oi» 
tlnual  reader.  When  in  the  asr- 
lum,  Charles  took  care  to  famisli 
her  -svith  ]il('iity  of  books,  for  they 
were  like  her  daily  bread.  She  was 
a  delightful  ^vTiter.  Hazlitt  bcW 
lier  to  be  the  only  wonum  he  liid 
met  who  could  reason.  *  Were  I 
to  give  way  to  my  ftelings,'  says 
Wordsworth,  in  m  note  to  tm 
poem  on  Charles  Lamb^  *  I  shonU 
dwell  not  only  on  her  genius  lal 
intelleotnal  powers,  fant  upon  fb 
delicacy  and  vafinement  of  manner 
which  she  maintmned  inyiol&ble 
under  most  tryinc  circumstances. 
Sho  was  loved  and  honooxed  by  *U 
her  brother's  fiiends.' 

After  the  death  of  his  fether, 
whose  querulous  selfishness  in  liia 
dotage  Lamb  had  borne  with  mncb 
meekness,  he  and  his  sister  remofad 
to  Fentonville^  where  Lamb  *M is 
love*  with  the  beaniilbl  QoalcaM 
who  need  to  pass  him  day  after 
day,  serenely  nnoonsdons  of  havinf 
a  place  in  his  regards.  From  Pea- 
tonville  they  removed  to  South- 
ampton Buildings,  on  their  way 
back  to  the  Temple.  This  was  in 
the  year  1800.  In  the  Temple, 
first  at  No.  16,  Mitre  Court,  and 
next  at  No.  4,  Inner  Temple  Lan^ 
they  dwelt  for  some  sixteen  yeai* 
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And  there  it  was  that  1  j;unli  o;;it  hered 
about  him  such  a  group  ut  laraous 
men,  and  held  his  memorable  even- 
ings  once  a  week.  There  was  HasB* 
liit  and  Ijeigh  Himt»  Barnes  of  the 
TimeSf  and  Haydon  the  painter, 
Carey  the  translator  of  Dante, 
Oodwin  and  Thelwall,  Jem  White 
and  GcoiveDyer;  sometimes  Cole- 
aridge  and  Wordsworth,  Manning 
and  Talfonrd,  Hood,  and  the  gay 
and  gentlemanly  mnrderer  Janus 
'Weathercock. 

Lamb  was  as  catholio  in  his 
friendship  as  in  his  love  of  books. 
Speaking  of  Lamb's  library,  Leigh 
ilunt  observes  : 

There  Mr.  Soutlioy  takes  his  place  again 
-with  an  old  radical  friend;  there  Jeremy 
Colli«r  is  at  petee  with  Dryden ;  them  the 
lion  Martin  Luther  lits  down  with  the 
Qnekar  lamb  SeweU. 

€o  was  it  with  his  personal  friends. 

TEb  sweetness  of  nature  was  the 

solvent  of  stronprei^t  differences ; 
liis  ;ilt '.action  was  powcrfn]  enough 
to  gatiier  and  hold  iogether  the 
•widest  Qpi>osites.  J^inil)  had  many 
illustrious  friends,  with  whose 
his  own  will  be  handed  on 
in  immortal  oampanionship.  But 
-we  do  not  feel  that  his  best 
known  literary  friends  were  those 
■who  got  the  nnare*<t  to  him.  He 
himself  proclaims  timl  In's  '  in/i- 
wdfim''  were,  to  coni'es.s  the  truth, 
a  *  ragged  regiment '  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  —  men  whom  he  had 
Ibimd  floating  on  the  snr&oe  of 
society,  and  the  colour  or  some- 
thing else  in  the  weed  pleased  him. 
The  *  bniTs  stock  to  him ;  bnt  they 
w^cre  good,  loving  burrs  for  all 
thnt.'  '  Some  of  LambV  friends 
AViif  strange  characters,'  says 
Wordsworth,  *  whom  his  philan- 
thropic peculiarities  induced  him 
to  coontenanoe.*  And  the  stranger 
the  chaiaoter,  that  is,  the  more 
tmginal  and  unsophisticatel,  the 
closer  Lamb  stuck  to  them.  Tliere 
was  Jem  "WTiite ;  he  is  nothing 
to  the  world  now,  yet,  living,  lie  was 
one  of  iamb's  earliest  friends  and 


most  beloved  of  'clmms;*  whom  he 
could  thoroughly  'cordialise  '  with; 
and  when  he  died,  Lamb  says,  '  He 
earned  away  with  him  half  the 
fim  of  the  world, — of  my  world,  at 
least.'  This  pleasant  fellow  en- 
deared himself  to  Lamb,  by  givixig 
an  annual  supper  to  the  poor  boy 
chimney-sweepers  of  Tjondon,  uj)on 
which  occasions  Lnmb  presided  at 
one  of  the  tables.  His  description 
of  the  feast  is  as  good  as  Bums*s 
JoQy  Beggwnt  hnmoor  of  the 
tiiung  being  sJdn  in  some  respects. 
Jem  White  was  in  his  glory  doing 
an  act  of  kindness  which  yielded 
so  much  fun  for  Lamb,  who  laughed 
till  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  to  see 
the  sable  ymniktrs  Mick  in  the 
unctuous  meat,'  and  listen  to  Jem's 
*more  nnetooiu  sayings/  followed 
by  a  cheer  fbom  the  whole  dark 
host,  at  which  '  hundreds  of  grin- 
ning  teeth  startled  the  sight  with 
their  brightness.* 

If  Jem  White  was  one  half  the 
fun  of  Lamb's  world,  surely  George 
Dyer  was  the  other  half.  He  was 
guileless  as  Nathaniel  ^  suuple  and 
^prodigions*  as  Dominie  Siunpson  ; 
an  nnaophistioated  natiye  of  the 
golden  age ;  a  *  mild  Arcadian,  ever 
blooming'  with  fresh  delight  for 
Lamb ;  a  daily  beauty  in  tlie  T.(On- 
don  streets,  his  verdant  simplicity 
looking  like  a  bit  of  evergreen 
there.  He  was  as  ub.^ent-minded 
as  Bowles  when  he  presented  a 
friend  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
and  inscribed  it  *from  the  anther/ 
He  had  a  head  uniformly  wrong, 
a  heart  uniformly  right,  and  he 
dwelt  in  Clifford's  Inn,  said  Lamb, 
'  like  a  dovo  on  the  asp's  nest.' 
He  was  a  friend  indeed  to  Lamb. 
It  was  not  me  rely  what  he  said  or 
did  when  present ;  he  was  for  ever 
doing  something  that  lasted  Lamb 
fbr  weeks  in  laughter.  The  very 
thought  of  him  tickled  Lamb  t^ 
the  heart-roots.  On  one  occasion 
be  informed  George  that  Lord 
Castl^rrnt^h  v.'n=^  the  author  of  the 
Waveriey  novels,  and  off  be  trotted 
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to  convmuuicatc  the  iiict  to  Leigh 
Huiit,  w  ho,  baiug  a  public  writer, 
ought  to  be  isnnediaiiely  made 
acsqnainted  wit^i  »  a^re^  ao  im- 
portant. 

'Is it  true,'  said  Lamb  to  him, 
*  as  commonly  reported,  that  yon  aM 

to  be  made  a  lord  ?  '  *  Oh  dear  no, 
Mr.  Lamb,  I  could  not  thiuk  of  such 
a  thing ;  it  is  not  tnio,  T  assure 
you.'  "  1  tlioujrlk  not,"  Buid  Lamb, 
*and  I  euiiinulict  it  wherever  I  j^o: 
bnt  the  Government  \\  '\\\  not  ask 
your  consent ;  thry  miiy  nii.sc  you 
to  the  peerage  without  your  ever 
knoAving  it.'  'I  hope  not,  Mr. 
Lamb ;  indeed,  indeed,  I  hope  not; 
it  would  not  suit  me  at  all ! '  And 
Dyer  went  his  way  greatly  b^ 
'n^dered,  still  pondering  over  the 
posaibiHty  of  sueli  -a  thing.  The 
dear,  good  soul !  What  a  god- scud 
to  Lamb  was  his  unfathomable 
simplicitj.  How  Ijarab  must  li'ivp 
doated  on  liis  delightful  unworldli- 
ness  and  crooned  over  him  with 
^'murmurs  nmdo  to  bless.' 

Other  of  his  friends,  such  a.s 
Maiming,  Hickman,  and  Bui'iiey, 
Lamb  mnat  haye  been  more  Ma- 
ternally jhmiliar  with  than  he  could 
have  been  with  the  more  fianons 
men.  *  I  am  ^lad  yon  esteem  Man> 
ning,'  he  ^vritee  to  Coleridge  in 
1826,  '  though  yon  sec  bnt  hishnfik 
or  shrine.  He  discloees  not,  save 
to  select  worshippers ;  and  will 
leave  the  world  without  any  one 
hardly  but  niu  knowing  how 
stupendous  a  creature  he  is.'  Tins 
was  the  irentleman  who  went  to 
China,  as  liiiuib  suggested,  to  teach 
perspective  to  the  Chinese,  and  to 
whom  he  wrote |8ome  of  his  most 
aTnaring  letters,  in  which  his  humour 
tarns  eYeiything  topsy-torvy.  Of 
Martin  Bnmey,  Lamb  said  he  waa 
on  tho  top  round  of  his  ladder  of 
iriendship  up  whioh  aogeU  were 
yet  climbing,  and  one  or  two,  «la8» 
descending. 

Well  known  is  tho  great  love  of 
Cliark's  Lamb  for  his  favourite  Lon- 
don.   hjQ  was  a  true  ohild  of  its 


streets  by  birth ;  its  scenery  formi^ 
bis  earliest  picture-books ;  the  first 
awaJEening  images  of  his 
The  '£r«MSQD  of  the  Yirtnes  whiA 
ItaUanped  the  end  of  I^per  Bmld- 
wm  \  gave  him  his  earliest  hint  of 
Allqgoiy,  Hia  nature  had  strod 
root  among  the  bxioks  of  the 
City,  and  there  it  clung  lovinglj 
and  blossomed  like  some  frapraii 
trailer  breathing  sweetness  ami 
freshness  as  if  all  Cockneydoiii 
in  Jluwer.  rx>ndi>ii  was  his  liome 
in  spite  of  its  hunielesiiiu;«ia  lur  dioi* 
who  so  often  migrate  as  Jjamh  IimI 
done.  He  never  breathed  ao  fine^ 
as  in  .  its  thronged,  thorough  (aim 
He  loved  its  very  smoke  bMoaaH 
bad  been  the  medium  moat  fiimtfiv 
to  hia  vision.  He  liked  to  feel  tb 
pulse  of  it«  mighty  heart  sad  be  is 
the  rush  of  its  great  river  of  Utk 
Its  murmurs  made  a  music  that  he 
could  appreciate ;  he  Imd  an  'efir '  for 
that!  *I  wouhl  liv«^  it)  [/^ihIljl,' 
he  cries,  ^  shirtless,  buukicss.  1 
love  the  sweet  security  of  streets, 
and  woidd  set  up  my  tabernacle 
there.'  He  tells  us  how  he  would 
walk  the  stveeta  with,  the  tem 
raaning  down  hia  &ce  £>r  joy  aad 
sympaunr  with  the  fukiesa  of  ik 

mi 

Streets,  «lrM[ls»iliveta;  inBilEeta,thHlM^ 

churches ;  Cavent  Gardens  ;  shops 
kling  M-ith  pretfy  faces  of  iiiilvk-trions  tn  IH- 
ncTS,  neat  &cmpstret>seji,  iadica  cht-ai^uiog, 
^ntlemen  hemad  eountere  lying ;  andioe 
m  tho  streets,  with  spfctach-s — G<OTCt 
Dyeiv  (you  know  them  by  xlw^r  suit); 
lamfM  lit  at  night ;  pMtry-cooks'  aui  «iltntf> 
smith.V  gh  jp^  i  beauti^  Quakers  of  P<BlaD> 
ville  ;  noise  ofooacheft;  drowsy  cry  of  me- 
chaniV  watohni' !i  it  nij^ht,  \\\•^^  Tii;  k>.  reel- 
in''  hr^v^v  drunk  :  if  yon  hiipyrii  to  rak«^ 
mulmght,  critMi  of  "  i'irc ! '  tuiU  'Stop  thMfl^ 
iiiiw-of<eMir|»  with  th»lt  lauaad  ata  jM^ 
halLi  and  butteries  just  like  Cambridge 
colleges;  old  book-stalls.  Jfivmy  Taylors, 
Bartons  on  Mdmichdy,  and  lldiyi-j  Medids, 
o&  every  stall  ;—^eee  thy  pleifM 
0  London  witifthe^maiiyt^iw.  0 

abounding  in  for  the^-e  roajr  KMWim 

and  her  giaut-brood  gu  hang. 

This  must  have  sounded  siii^tiIap 
to  Wordsworth,  who  was  as  ^reat  ft 
lover  of  hv^  fn^ni^jn  ^htudea  ^ 
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•waft  Liiml)  nf  his  Londnn  .streets. 
The  poet  held  that  his  ti-iend  was  a 
'  scomer   nf  the  fields '    more  in 
show  than  truth.    But  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  80«    IflAb  d©« 
uiftnaa'  tliat  bis  love  for  notoral 
soeuefy  'woold  be  abundantly  aatit- 
fied  by  the  patches  of  lonfjr  waving 
grass  and  the  stunted  trees  that 
hlaokened  in  some  of  the  old  church- 
vards  bordonnij^  on   the  Thames* 
and  that  a  mob  of  happy  faces 
crofwding  up  at  the  pit  door 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  jnst  at  the 
hour  of  six,  gav^  hhn  ten  ihoosand 
aliieew  pleasures  than  he  could 
have  received  from  all  tlie  flocks  of 
silly  sheep  that  ever  whitened  tho 
plains  of  Arcadia  or  EpJ>OTn  Downs. 

As  he  told  Wordswonh,  he  cer- 
tainly was  jiot  in  the  least  romance- 
bit  about  Natuie.  He  paid  the 
great  poet  a  visit  in  1 802.  He  en- 
tered the  Lake  country  towards  the 
close  of  »■  splendid  day,  and  saw  the 
moantains  lying  grand  in  a  gor- 
geons  Btinset: 

Siich  :\n  impressi'Ti  [he  «:iy~^  T  unvrr  re- 
ceived from  objects  of  sight.  Glorious  civn- 
tnres!  I  Mhall  never  forget  hour  ye  lay 
aboitt>  in  tlio  dusk,  like  an  entrenchment^ 
g^e  to  bed,  a«  it  seemed,  for  the  night* 

They  haunted  him  after  his  retnm 
to  licmdon.   But  the  great  live  digr 

ioon  regained  its  old  supremnpy  in 
his  regards.  Moiintrnnshe  admitted 
were  grand  tliiiiirs  to  Ic^ok  at,  but 
bouiiCH  in  Hti-eets  wei'c  the  placcj^  to 
Kvo  in !  And  it  was  thei-e  that  ho  most 
appreciated  the  country.  Helikedto 
hear  the  waters  mnrmnr,  and  leaves 
rnstle,  and  birds  sing,  in  the  pages 
of  some  favourite  book,  he  being 
shut  in  and  safe  within  tlic  sound 
of  London.  *  But.'  he  remarks  by 
way  of  warning,  'let  Tint  the  lying 
poets  be  ])t;lievc(l,  who  entice  men 
from,  the  cheer t'td  streets.' 

He  pre&xxed  to  be  shut  in*doors 
with  a  book  on  a  winter's  even- 
ing to  the  finest  sununer  sunset, 
*  I  dread  the  preset  of  summer,' 
he  exclainied,  when  bo  was  in  the 
oountry,  hnritiiihia  all-day  long  days. 


No  nred  of  his  assi«;faTiro  to  make 
the  country  dull.'  On  beiiiL-^  Mskcd 
liow  ho  felt  whf^n  anion j  t  the 
mountains  and  lakes  of  Cinabcr- 
land,  he  said,  humorously,  he  was 
obliged  to  llkink  of  the  nam  and 
beef  shop  "'irt  the  comer  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane.  As  though  he  felt  it 
ncrospary  to  steady  himself  upon 
tliis  foiiiiuoii. place  bit  of  well  known 
reality  ainid  the  dizzying  subli- 
mities of  nature. 

One  of  the  most  provocative  and 
entertaining  aspects  of  Lamb's  cha- 
racter lies  in  tms  discovery^  that  aU 
his  manifold  simplicities  of  nature 
and  fragrant  blossomin^f  of  delicate 
fancies,  his  love  of  the  choice  thinsrs 
in  jioetry,  his  keen  zest  for  unso- 
phisticated human  bciTi.:!:^.  liis  sen- 
sibilities of  a  tremulous  Iciak  rness, 
had  no  root  in  a  love  of  extenial 
nature.  He  needed  no  mental  nou- 
rishment from  the  oountiy-  world  of 
grass  and  leaves,  jargoning  of  birds, 
lapse  of  pleasant  waters,  field  scents 
or  fi'cslmess  of  flowors.    Hf»  asked 
not  tlie  baptism  of  the  dcwv  dawn, 
or  lirnediction  of  the  closing  day 
in  any  rural  solitude.     He  could 
live  and  grow,  and  keep  his  nature 
leafy  in  London.    This  is  a  ihce 
in  human  nature  as  interesting 
in  a  literary  point  of  vie%v,  and  as 
surprising  as  is  the  tiov<1  fact,  so 
delicrhtfril  toliovliood  when  it  Irarns, 
for  tho  tii*8t  time,  tlint  mustard  and 
cress  may  be  gi'own  ^vitli  a  bit  of 
flannel  and .  a  drop  of  water,  and 
does  not  need  to  take  root  in  the 
earth  at  all. 

After  his  thirty-three  years*  ser- 
vico  at  the  Lidia  House  Lamb  was 
set  free  with  a  pension  of  400?.  a 
year.  He  made  immense  fun  of 
his  situation,  or  rather  his  out-of- 
situation.  Ho  was  like  a  man  sud- 
denly released  fi*om  the  law  of 
gravitation,  who  could  not  touch 
solid  earth,  and  was  blown  hither 
and  thither  by  every  gust  of  his 
new  life.  At  first  he  could  but 
dimly  apprehend  his  felicity,  and 
was  too  confused  to  taste  its  fulness. 
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He  tells  us  that  he  wandered  about 
thinking  ha  was  happy  and  knowing 
lie  was  not.  He  could  scarcely 
trasfc  himaelf  iriih  himself.  It  was 
.like  passing  oat  of  time  into  eter- 
.nity— for  it  is  a  sort  of  eternity 
when  a  msan  has  all  his  time  to 

.himself.  Unfortunately  Iwib  found 
that  no  work  was  worse  than  over- 
work. More  particularly  when  he 
had  retired  into  the  country  to 
spend  his  latter  days.  His  leaving 
London  we  look  upon  as  a  huge 
mistake.  London  was  his  true  city 
of  refuge  ;  he  who  shared  so  largely 
in  tiiat  feehng  which  made  Charles 
Uoyd  take  lodgings  in  his  more 
meknchobr  fits^  at  a  brasier's  shop 
in  Fetter  Lane,  close  to  Fleet  Street^ 
.to  drown  his  morbid  thoughts  witii 
the  roar  of  the  dly.  The  pity  was 
that  he  and  Maijoonld  not  have 
found  sach  a  home  as  Coleridge  did 

^among  wise  and  r^enerous  friend?;. 

It  is  curious  to  not^  in  connec- 
tion with  this  life-long  feeling  of 
Laml  >'s  that  he  died  at  last  and  was 
buried  in  the  country.  He  died  at 
Edmonton  on  December  27th,  1834, 
his  end  being  somewhat  sodden. 
Sin  old  frien£  had  been  fidling  and 

.fading  awaj  one  by  one ;  he  greatly 
missed  theur  old  familiar  &ce8 — ea- 
pecially  that  of  Coleridfle,  his  fiiend 
for  fifty  yean.  One  (my  when  out 
for  a  morning  walk  he  stumbled 
against  a  loose  stone  and  fell.  This, 

.  as  he  would  have  been  delighted  to 
point  out,  would  hardly  have  hap- 
pened in  London.  His  face  was 
slightly  wounded  and  erysipchis  fol- 
lowed. He  had  not  the  strength 
left  to  combat  the  disease,  and 
he  sank  gradually,  being  quite  calm 

.and  resigned,  and  fipantly  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  filly-nine  years. 
Mary  Lamb  lived  on  for  some 
thirteen  ^ears,  and  then  she  was 
laid  near  him  in  the  same  grave  in 
the  churchyard  of  Edmonton ;  and 

.united  as  they  were  in  life  by  such 

'bonds  of  affliction  and  tender  ties  of 
holy  love,  in.  death  they  were  not 
divided. 


I^anb  was  not  one  who  conU 
*rest  and  expatiate  in  the  hfe  to 
come.'  The  thonght  of  it  made  him 
shrink  all  iSb»  more  s|ingly  into  our 
warm  world  of  hnman  ola^ ,  and 
draw  about  him  more 
eurtains  that  shnt  ont  the  worid 
not  realised. 

Of  conrse,  we  have  to  allow  lor 
the  play  of  his  humour  here  as 
elsewhere.  They  are  no  true  reade« 
of  I  jamb  who  do  not  see  tint  he 
made  the  most  of  his  weakness— 
his  delight  in  small  association?, 
his  eager  grasp  of  this  life,  }ii« 
shiverings  when  he  stood  in  thoujii. 
upon  the  brink  of  the  next  But 
he  had  more  than  the  oomxwm 
dread  of  the  ^shadow  feared  of 
man.'  He  had  an  open  lorin^hevi 
for  his  fellow  creatures,  but  kept  it 
closed  on  the  ghostly  side  of  things. 
He  confessed  to  an  intolerable  dis- 
inclination to  dying  :  cspeciallj  in 
winter  time  did  this  feeling  beset 
him.  He  could  see  no  satisfaction 
in  the  assurance  that  he  >horM 
*■  lie  dowTi  with  kings  and  em|k  rors 
in  death,'  wiio  in  his  lifetime  never 
gi  eatly  coveted  the  society  of  soch 
bed&Uows.   Why,  to  oomfijrl  him, 

*  must  Alice  W^— n  be  agobiiB?* 
Whymust  knowledge  come  tohiai,if 
at  all,  by  some  awkward  experiment 
of  intuition  instead  of  our  hm&Bi 
{Aooess  of  reading  ?  Should  he,  ooold 
he,  enjoy  friendships  theref  wanting 
the  old  smiling  indications,  the  re- 
cognisable fiu^e,  tlio  sweet  assurance 
of  a  look  ?  iVnd  how  did  he  know 
that  a  gliost  would  or  could  laugbt 
even  at  the  very  best  of  his  jokes  ? 
He  was  not  content  to  pass  awaj 
like  a  weaver's  diuttle.  Thm 
metaphors  of  death  made  him  «n 
the  more  in  love  wiUi  life :  all  tto 
more  in  love  with  this  green  eartf^ 
and  the  face  of  town  and  cooniiT, 
the  pleasant  voices  and  palpable 
touch  of  friends,  and  the  'sweet 
Rccurity  '  of  streets.  '  I  do  not  ^^ant 
to  br  weaned  by  age,'  he  remarks, 

*  or  drop  like  mellow  fruit,  as  di*/ 
say,  into  the  grave.'  Any  idteiatiaQ 
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in  his  standing  place  difloomposed 
and  pnuled  lum. 

Mj  household  gods  plant  a  temhle  fixed 
foot»  sad  are  not  rootcMl  up  without  blood. 

A  new  state  of  l-rini'-  '^f:\<yc.i-rfi  mf. 

I  am  a  Chri^titia,  i^nghbiimau,  Jemplar. 
God  help  me  when  I  eome  to  pot  olP  theee 
sDug  relatione,  and  to  get  aliruad  into  the 
world  to  come,  I  sluiU  be  like  the  *crOW 
on  the  eand/  as  Woxdswortli  has  it* 

Donbtlees  tbat  awfiil  aliadow 
wUeh  brooded  over  the  hoaae  and 
heart  of  Charles  Lamb — a  ehadow 
that  chased  him  in  *  all  mamier  of 
nmshine ' — made  hia  nataie  shrink 
from  the  future,  and  nestle  closer 
find  closer j  to  anj  firm  hit  of  the 
tanf^ible  prpsont.    Such  a  sudden, 
appalling  glimpse  of  the  Eternal— a 
lii.'htning  flash,  that  left  a  lifelong 
darkness  after  it — must  have  vastly 
increased  his  natuial  dread  of  thu 
unknown.    Then  to  live  for  years 
and  years  in  a  state  of  listening 
mspense,  al¥rays  apprehensiTe  of 
something  tenible  going  to  happen, 
haonied  by  some  old  echo  of  the 
past  or  foreboding  of  the  future 
cakmity,  must  have  made  his  whole 
life  perturbed  and  troubled ;  and  so 
he  clung  to  the  old  place  and  the 
old  friends,  old  books  and  old  faces, 
with  all  the  tendrils  of  his  nature 
growing"  about  them,  until  they 
seemed  iaj  become  a  part,  and  the 
better  part,  of  his  life.  Not  that  he 
dwelt  on  the  subject  dolefully,  or 
sought  to  make  life  look  dismal,  or 
death  dreadM  for  others.   On  the 
contmry,  he  made  mernr  -with  his 
own  frailties,  and  tamed  the  mor- 
bidity of  his  temperament  into 
hflalthy  humour  for  us  ;  edged  that 
frrim  cloud  of  his  life  with  the  most 
exquisite  freaks  of  playful  liglit. 
Some  qneer  twist  in  his  head,  he 
explained,  prevented  his  facing  the 
prospective,  and  looking  forward  to 
it  as  the  place  of  home  and  friends. 

This  feehng  of  Lamb  's  had  nothing 
to  do  with  matters  of  conscience. 
With  Wordsworth  we  can  say  of 
him, 

Oil,  he  wu  good,  if  erer  good  man  lived. 

w  «ur.-»»o.  ooooxux. 


Hie  was  a  Cliristian — a  Christian  of ' 
the  simple  child-like  faith  that  we 

may  believe  our  Father  so  much 
lovef.  He  had  the  charitv  f  f  a 
Christian,  lived  the  life  of  a  Cliris- 
tian, and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
died  the  death  of  a  Christian.  Or. 
Jolmson,  as  we  all  know,  had  a 
still  gloomier  feeling  about  death ; 
a  constant  dread  of  it^  with  no  snch 
relief  as  Lamb  fonnd  in  the  merw 
cnliarities  of  his  temperament. 

Lamb  was  a  small  spare  man, 
^vith  a  fine  Titian  head,  full  of  dumb 
eloquence,  as  Hazlitt  described  it, 
and  limbs  Teiy  fragile  to  sustain  it. 
A  pair  of  iwrnoterial    Irga  Hood 
rnHed  them  !  His  hair  was  almost 
black,  his  complexion  dark, his  look 
grave,  his  smile  inexpressibly  sweet, 
with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it ;  one 
of  the  kindliest  that  ever  brightened 
a  manly  countenance.  His  tacewaa 
foil  of  lines,  in  which  might  be  read 
strange  writing ;  nor  was  it  wanting 
in  tiiose  puckers  and  comers  where 
the  <|nips  and  cranks  and  wreathed 
smiles  loTcd  to  lurk.  The  brow  was 
earnest,  and  the  eyes  looked  out 
earnestly,  at  times  with  a  fien' 
gleam.     They  were  restless,  and 
glittered  as  if  shnrp  enough  to  pick 
up  pins  and  needles — so  quick  in 
turnincr.   *It  was  no  common  face,' 
says  i  lood,  '  none  of  those  tmllow 
pattern  ones  which  >Jature  turns  out 
by  thousands  at  her  potteries ;  bnt 
more  like  a  chance  specimen  i^e 
Chinese  ware — one  to  the  set, 
nniqne,  antique,  quaint.  (''Liclnding 
the  crack"  Lamb  wonld  have  said.) 
Yoa  might  have  stcom  to  it  piece- 
meal, a  separate  affidaWt  for  each 
feature.*     Lamb  has  touched  the 
main  features  of  his  o^^'n  life  and 
character  in  a  brief  and  humoroua 
sketch  : 

Cliarhs,  lorn  in  the  Inner  Temple^ 
February  loth,  1775  ;  penHioaed  off,  1825, 
after  thirty-three  yean*  service ;  is  now  a 
gentleman  at  large ;  can  remember  few 
Bpecialitits  iu  his  life,  except  that  he  oneo 
caught  a  swallow  ilyiug  (te&tc  8u4  mauu)  ; 
Lelow  the  middle  stature ;  .  .  .  stam- 
men  abcanisably,  and  is  ther^<OTe  mere  t^t 

zz 
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lK>en  inXlvith  aiming  at  wit,  wiuch  i  *^   ptawwA^caUy.  A 

it  least,  as  good  as  aiming  at  dulnw8.  A  nature  never  breathed,  and  no  man 

gmAll  eater,  Inii  nr.f  drinker;  confcs?^!!  a  was  CTCr  more  ^I'loTcd.    WIia-.  ho 

Mirtinlitj  for  tlie  inroductioii  of  the  junipet  sat  for  a  wiiol.  m  :ies  of  the  British 

Urry  ,  yf^apr^fgm)kuottohM^\mk  Admirals  to  obli-p  a  friend,  and 

may  bo  ref^emblcd  to  a  volcano  bur  '     it,  ^     l>  i  i  /-a 

emitting  "nl^*  ^^^'^  »  ^^^^^  P^-  '  ^     ""^^  ' 

Hib  true  vrorks  are  in  LettfleiihaU  Street,  OWIOT  ODCSaiOII  t»  tOok  chai^  of  » 

illfaig  fK>ae  haadnd  falkM.  aobool  io  o]»Uge  'tli»  afSkooagmsibea^ 

Of  ottierworloheaftjs:  and  then,  can^pag  tis  good-wrtiiw 
Cnida  they  are,  I  gmnt  wm  iort  of  gi*e.afl         boys  & 

nnlickwi,   incondite  things  ;    villanously  hohday  !     He  onoe  SOT  ft  «POwd  of 

prmk-4  in  an  offcctH  array  of  antique  hungry  children  -with  fhpir  wis-tfiil 

mudeb  and  phrai^es.  Jht-y  laid  not  hotn  faces  at  a  pasim^-rook's  window, 
Mb.  if  they  had  been  other  thtti  «ch;  and  ^^.^^         j  nuppHed  them  with 

bittf  r  tt  IS  tha!  a  \vnf(  r  should  Ti.   iiatiinl  i  if 

in  a  s.lt-pleasing  quaintn.'^'^  than  to  affect  vouud.   Ue  wanted  to  help 

a  uiiiunihiesH  (Ho-ciilltd)  that  should  bo  a  frioid  of  Im,  qmd  hardly  knew 

Mmigo  to  him.  haw  to  do  it  dsHitMfy  fiiu>ngh.  8m 


Lamb  haM  Hfcewue  left  ns  plenty  first  it  took  the  shape  <if  »  bofneflib^ 

of  hints  scattered  op  and  down  hi^  then  he  said,  *■  Ton  mtifjm^  ma  'wall 

works,  for  us  to  put  together,  and  have  it  beforehand,  yam  ]Qi0«r»  ttd 

Tnnkr*  him  oot  with  toloeablfi  oaiiii*>  ikave  done  with  the  thini>-.' 

pictenoss.  Barry  Ck>m'W'fin  nlso  relates  how 

The  tmtJi  is,  ho  says,  he  gave  Lanih  saw  hirn  luukiu£(  dull,  and 

himself  too  little  concern   about  Ikncying  he  might  bo  in  want  of 

wbat  lie  uttered,  and  in  ■whom  money,  said  to  ii^o, 'iMj  dear  boy— 

preaetioe.  It       hit  or  laias  witih  Iham^k^mBdfy.ii  TmB^BM  iS^^^ 

nim*  .  ISe  bad  not  ilie  reticenoe  of  ^  —J  faaT»  now,  in        desk,  »^ 

that  wise  man  who,  seeing  some  hundred  pounds  that  I — I  don't 

one  coming  in  the  midst  of  some  know  what  to  do  with.    Take  it^' 

rcfrcshinrj  fun,  said,  '  Here  comes  a  No   kiTnllier   hnnum    80ul  ever 

fool;  let  lis  be  ijr<t  ir  ! '  He  remarks  looked  through  human  eves:  the 

fliat  hv  too   much   a&cted    that  de\sj,    light  of  pity  all  a-twiiikk 

daiigcrou>s  hgure — irony.  *  He  sowed  with  humour.    Uiiless  we  go  ba^ 

donbtfiil  speecbes,  and  xeaped  plain  io  the  fomdsinobead,  we  ahiUl  bard^ 

nneqrdyoad  hatred.'  Not  that  any  find  elsewbeie,  eave  in  >  Shilea- 

one  ever  really  hated  Lamb^  any  speun's  writings,  such  tendemaes 

mot«  than  be  could  bate  otbetra.  tk  Obxistian  charity  as  Lamb  had. 

Of  course,  there  Averc   persons  He  does  not  sit  down  to  plead  tbe 

who  did  not  understand  him  ;   he  eause  of  the  poor.    He  i-ieTer  «ots 

nonpluK^e(l  them  bo.    He  was  not  up  an  a  preacher  of  Ciuiiitianity : 

like  anybody  whom   they  know ;  never  lectures  ns  on  onr  dnties. 

never  saw  such  a  man  in  their  lives !  His  Christianity  iiiis  not  cncrust<^ 

For  example,  there  is  no  donbt  that  Tomd  bim  ia  aay  formal  oateide 

be  puzzled  tbafc  respectable  officer  wi^.  He  badtbe  spirttof  ittiitlila 

of  the  stamp  department,  who  said  bim,  and  it  breathes  ibvongb  bis 

to  hiia, '  Mr.  Lurnb^  don!tyaa  think  work  in  the  most  natural  maaBsr, 

Milton  was  a  very  clever  man?*  and  goes  forth  in  loving  effluence  to 

Whereujjon  Land),  taking  up  n  can-  melt  its  way  into  other  lienrts.  Nor 

dl«'s(iek,eommencod  capering  round  shall  we  iiud  out  of  Shake8|x?am  T 

him  with  wild  deliglit,  singing —  think,  such  a  cordial,  exqnisite  hu- 

Hoy  diddle  dumplinjg,  my  son  John  mour  mixed  and  perfected  wiiksueh 

'Went  to  b«d  vitli  his  hieccbes  oiit  a  beadrtofoebing  sense  of  ibing« 
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hiiiiAim.  His  liumoLir  is  not  a  tliiug 
apart,  to  be  held  up  aaidadiiiiniid  as 
ft«8{N9dal  splendid  <|ndif[fi;  iti^Ml 
not  «iut  to  ihaib  •and,  >  -  It  .-k'  so 
blended  with  his  quaint  humanity 
and  sweetness  of  character.  It  is 
\\\%t  tho  smile  of  Christianity.  But 
that  sniiie  was  made  up  of  sad 
experience,  and  lieartachu,  and  crcn- 
tleness,  and  great  love.  Tlic  aait. 
of  his  sayings  had  in  ii  a  tastd  of 
ten.  Ho  oAon  Ml  io  *ooul  lue 
luMrt  for  jestap'  and,  Ophelia-like^ 
turn  the  terrors  and  frowns  of  cala- 
mity to  *  fiivour  and  to  prettiness.' 
This  makes  his  humour  so  ftill  of 
•heart,  so  sincere. 

There  may  liave  been  persons,  I 
repeat,  tliat  Lamb  could  not  '  cor- 
diaUae '  with.   He  teUs  na  that  ha 
fras  a  bundle  of  prejadioes;  made  up 
of  KkingBaikd  disiilanga;  IlieTerieat 
thrall  to  sympathies,  apathies,  and 
antipathies.    He  could  not  like  all 
people  nlike.    He  was  tiying-  tlie 
greater  part  of  lite  to  like  Scotch- 
men, and  had  to  givu  up  in  despair. 
On  the  other  hand,  Scutclmien  did 
■)iot  lSk»  bim,  and  not  one  of  them 
«var  tried  to.  'We  know  eadi  other,' 
says  Lamb,  *at  first  sight!'  He 
belonged  to  an  order  of  imperfect 
intellects  which  is  essentially  anti- 
Caledoiuan.    His  mind  was  rather 
suggestive  than  eom])rehensivo 
he  could  enjoy  the  }»rotilu  view  of  a 
truth,  and  did  not  always  seek  to 
get  it  fbU  &ae.   He  loTed  oat-of- 
&e-way  hnnonrs,  and  heada  with 
aome  diTerting  twist  in  th6im«  He 
tiuew  out  hints^  canght  passing 
glimpses  of  tlnnjLrs,  and  sowed  germs 
of  lli'^ncrkt,  but  had  not  a  mutnrjtif;^ 
mmd.    The  brain  of  the  .Scoieh- 
man,  he  Rayf,  is  consuiuied  on  quite 
a  diU'orent  plan.    '  ion  never  catch 
his  mind  in  undress.   You  nerer 
see  his  ideas  in  growth — if,  indeed, 
they  eyer  grow,  and  are  not  rather 
pot  together  upon  principles  of 
clock-work.  lie  never  hints  or  sug- 
gests. You  cannot  cry  "  lialves  "  to 
anything:  lie  finds.    He  does  not 
but  bring.  You  never  ^vitness 


his  first  apprehension  of  a  thing. 
His  nnderstandiug  is  always  at 
meridian;  you  neyer  see  the  first 
of  dawxii  the  early  streak.  Between 

tlie  affirmative  and  the  negativa 
there  is  no  borderland  with  him. 
You  cannot  hover  "with  him  on  the 
confines  of  truth,  or  wande  r  in  the 
maze  of  a  probable  argument.  Ho 
always  keeps  the  path.  You  cannot 
make  excursions  with  him,  for  he 
fets  you  rightw  He  stops  a  meta* 
phor  like  a  ao^^ected  person  in  an 
enemy's  counixy.'   IJinda  of  this 
class,  and  they  are  not  confined  to 
Scotland,  were  not  calcnlntcd  to  do 
jui>tico  to  the  humours  of  Lamb,  in 
presence  of  this  kind  of  character, 
he  delighWd  to  caper  round  with 
the  osndlestkkin  haihand,  send  give 
&]1  soope  tohis  piquaatpeonliantiea. 
He  liked  to  catch  up  some  stolid 
lump  of  solemn  foohahness  or  in»> 
passible  common  sense,  and  whirl 
it  off  its  feet  in  the  maddest,  mer- 
riust  maase  and  dance  of  contnulic- 
tion.    '  You  are  a  TOatt<»r-of-t"act 
man,'  says  he.  '  Now  I'm  a  niatter- 
of-Hemnn:  'tis  odd  if  we  two  can^ 
make  tome  fun and  away  he  went. 
With  sueh  his  wit  became  a  Will- 
o'-the-wisp,  leading  into  all  sorts  of 
unsafe  places.     'Truth,'  lie  held, 
*  was  precious ;  not  to  be  wu^trd  on 
everybody!*    Not  that  theio  was 
any  mahce  in  his  mirth.    Nor  was 
ho  a  lover  of  (^uips  aiui  cranks, 
merely  aa  such.   He  did  not  seek 
for  funny  matter  on  purpose  to  torn 
it  out  in  a  freakish  manner.  He 
did  not  affect  qnaintness;  it  was 
natural  to  him.    He  did  not  hunt 
after  paradoxes ;  he  wns  n  paradox. 
He  tells  us  that  lie  could  not  divest 
himself  of  an  nnseasonablc  disposi- 
tion to  levity  upon  the  most  awful 
occasions.  Anything  awful  made 
him  laugh.  He  was  at  Hsotitt's 
marriage,  and  says  he  had  like  to 
have  been  turned  out  during  the 
ceremony.    So  strangely  did  some 
things  .strike  and  ricochet  on  his 
nonscnsorium.    This  was  the  touch 
of  madness  iu  his  temperament 

z  z  2 
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which  1  have  termed  a  mental  St. 
Vitus  ti  dance.  His  sister  Mary  had 
it  likewise,  and  in  her  abnormal 
mooda  wonld  at  times  pour  ont  puns 
in  the  wildest  profusion. 

It  gare  a  'sparkle  of  uneasy  light ' 
to  his  eye,  a  syiasmodic  suddenness 
to  his  humour.  Tlicii,  humour  is 
often  the  sad  and  suMering  man's 
make-bcUuvtj.  He  seems  say,  *  Lta 
us  have  a  good  hearty  laugh.  I  do 
sawant  to  cry.'  It  was  so  with 
Hood.  We  often  feel  the  heart- 
ache in  his  laughter  and  could  say 
with  Lear's  fool,  'Cry  to  it,  nuncle  !  * 
So  was  it  with  Laml),  although 
there  was  not  so  much  hysteria  in 
hifl  feeling  as  in  Hood's.  Ihit  what 
wisdom  there  is  in  his  whimsies ! 
his  wit  is  often  sense  brought  to  the 
finest  point.  How  his  most  erratic 
morements  and  far-fetched  ex- 
pressions strike  home  !  His  mind 
has  a  lightning-like  /.i^-zag  which 
is  its  straight  line  of  smiting.  It 
was  not  tliat  Lamb  could  not  take 
the  rf>minon  view  of  things  and 
appraise  iacts  the  ordinaiy  way. 
His  perfect  aoqaaintance  with  their 
every- day  featares  is  implied  in  his 
extraordLiary  treatment  of  them. 
He  can  see  straight  enough  for  all 
the  apparent  obliquity  of  vision. 
We  know  where  the  beaten  higli- 
way  runs  wlieu  lie  chooses  to  go 
across  the  fields  and  meet  you  un- 
expectedly. But  he  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  look  at  the  other  side  of 
things,  and  remember  their  forgotten 
asj)eets  and  set  them  fortli  in  a 
Indicrons  or  pathetic  light, — or 
rather  in  the  cross  lin^hts  of  both 
Inimour  and  pathos.  It  was  an 
illustrdion  of  his  character,  that 
he  should,  when  a  child,  have  given 
his  sympathy  to  the  man  in 
the  paranle  who  bnilt  his  honse 
on  the  sand,  not  to  him  who  bnilt 
on  the  rock.  Tlien,  with  regard  to 
the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins ; 
the  sympathies  of  most  readers 
run  rejoicingly  alongside  the  five 
wise  ones  whose  lamps  were  ready 
tiimmed  and  who  tripped  off  so 


happily  at  the  sound  of  the  Bride- 
groom's voice.  Lamb*8  would  have 
remained  with  the  five  foolish  ones, 
tiying  to  ronse  them  ont  of  their 
stupor,  mbbing  the  sleep  ont  of 
their  eyes,  seeking  to  get  a  little 
oil  for  them,  hurrying  them  alone: 
'  like  good  girls,*  and  pleadini^  for 
them  at  the  gate,  etammerinj^  i>ut 
all  sorts  of  excuses  for  their  delay. 
This  is  the  source  of  mnch  of  lus 
hnmonr ;  his  waj  of  looking  at  the 
other  side  of  things.  When  a  boy 
he  was  walking  one  day  with  Mary 
in  a  churchyard,  and  he  noticed 
that  all  the  tombstones  were  in- 
scribed with  words  of  praise  for  the 
depmted.  *  Mary,' said  he,  'where 
do  all  the  naughty  people  lieP 
Even  [so  he  has  a  word  of  hnmorooi 
compfMmon  for  the  man  who  was 
taken  prisoner  for  sheep-stealing 
and  his  sheep  was  taken  too !  Thas, 
as  Laml)  said,  the  poor  fellow  lost 

*  his  first,  last,  and  only  hope  of  a 
mutton  pie.'  This  characteristic-  of 
Lamb's  mind  climaxed  in  a  horrible 
thought  when  he  suggested  the 
possibility  that  after  Clarence  had 
chosen  his  favonrite  liquor  to  be 
drowned  in  and  he  was  shut  down, 
past  help,  and  filling  &st,  it  may 
not  have  been  Malmsey  after  all  ' 

What  Wordsworth  was  ff>  the 
wayside  con  i  ? ;  i  <  n  places,  t h  e  w eeds 
and  wild  flowers,  rocks,  and  hed^-e- 
rows  of  the  external  world,  that 
was  Lamb  in  prose  to  the  kindred 
common  things  of  hnmanily.  He 
was  the  Good  Samaritan  of  all  sorts 
of  road-side  subjects  that  had  been 
hitlierto  passed  by  in  disdain  too 
mean  for  literature.  Nej^dectod  ob- 
jects niiidi'  all  the  more  pathetic 
appeal  to  him  and  ho  sealed  them 
for  his  own.  He  loved  to  stop  aud 
administer  the  quaintest  ciomfort 
to  the  comfortiesB,  or  with  Samaj 

*  airhly  bending '  moralise  on  most 
familiar  thin£:s.  He  made  much  of 
that  whieli  li.id  bf>en  rnade  so  little 
of  before.  Jbiis  attrjiction  for  and 
attention  to  all  that  was  unpre- 
tentious   almost    amounted   it^  a 
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foible,  although  it  was  tho  natural 
ceaction  of  his  dislike  to  all  that 
was  pretentiouB.  But  if  his  subjects 
he  poor  there  is  nothing  sordid  in 
his  treatment.    Poverty  looks  rich 
when  clothed  bjr  liie  gentle  loving 
flpurit   Here  there  is  nothing  of 
the  solemn,  pri^like  severity  of 
Wordsworth  ;  nothing  of  the  stern 
squalor  of  Crabhe.    Tho  dim  and 
dirt-begrimed  image  is  tmnsfignred 
by  an  overflow  of  this  kindliest 
human  soul.     No  lost  lieir  was 
over  recovered  from  the  chinmey- 
eweeper's  clutches  and  stripped  of 
his  dark  disguise  with  moire  losing 
tendance  or  peculiar  care  than  that 
with  which  Lamb  brings  in  his 
onteider  of  humanity,  his  foundling, 
and  touches  the  poor  dim  face  so 
tenderly  with  a  dropping  tear  and 
then  lights  it  up  suddenly  with  a 
smile  of  his  hmnonr,  till  the  com* 
moa  human  features  are  seen  and 
the  lost  liVm**^  is  reoognised. 
Then,  the  raiment  for  which  the 
old  rags  are  exchanged.    How  pre- 
cise and  dainty  it  is  !    Slightly  old- 
fiishioned  of  course,  for  it  has  been 
kept  some  time,  laid  up  in  lavender 
as  it  were.    He  turny  out  his  new- 
fovokd  favourites  with  a  touch  of 
modest  gentiUty  and  antique  grace, 
and  introduces  them  to  us  with  au 
air  at  once  fine  and  formal.  His 
beggar,  his  chimney-sweeper  is  at 
heart  a  frentleman,  for  they  come 
from  a  gentl<'  lirart  Whatsoever 
common-phuc  nr  outca-sL  subject  lie 
may  be  at  work  on,  he  touches  that 
nature  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
gentlehood.    And  so  artistio  and 
mue  is  his  touch  that  he  appears  to 
ifeatnre  and  finish  common  clay 
•with  the  delicate  sharpness  of  mar- 
1)1  o.    Yet  so  human  is  his  spirit 
•that  he  seems  to  lay  on  endearment 
:aftereiideannent,  caress  after  caress, 
i«90  that  the  result  looks  more  like  a 
4nmple  growth  of  Nature  than  a 
Ksonpkx  work  of  Art ;  a  live  child 
anther  than  the  statue  of  one.  If 
Im  material  be  common-place,  his 
ihajidliTig  is  quite  uncommon. 


The  most  minnte  poring  of  per- 
sonal affection  cannot  discover  any- 
thing very  precious  in  Lamb's 
poetry.  He  was  not  a  |X)et,  hut  a 
humourist.  He  could  not  have  been 
meant  nature  for  a  poet.  *  She 
had  not  given  him  a  musical  soul. 
He  did  not  care  to  wander  and 
mnne  alone ;  had  not  the  poet  habit. 
We  are  told  that  he  would  rather 
bo  in  a  crowd  of  people  whom  he 
disliked,  than  be  left  by  himself. 
Mental  haze  and  twilight  he  shunned 
becanse  of  the  terrible  shadows  that 
might  take  living  shape.  His  gleams 
of  poetry  are  almost  inseparable 
from  the  twinkle  of  his  humour, 
and  when  he  wrote  his  veraes  he 
had  not  rrot  into  that  vein  of  in- 
comparable humour  which  after- 
wards yielded  such  riches  to  his 
essays  and  letters. 

Some  lines  written  a  year  after 
his  mother^s  death  have  a  keener 
thrill  and  a  more  searching  accent 
than  usual.  He  thankfofiy  feels 
the  *  sweet  resignedness  of  hope 
drawn  heavenward  '  on  the  ebbing 
tide  of  their  great  affliction,  and  re- 
joices over  one  of  Mary's  recoveries. 

Thou  didst  not  keep 
Her  soul  in  death.    O  keep  not  now,  my 
Lord, 

Thy  Berrants  is  fiir  woxBd— in  sptritual 
death 

And  darkneM,  bladcer  than  those  fcsrtd 

s]iadow8 

0'  tlic  valley  all  must  tread.  I^end  ua  Thy 

balmii, 

Th<m  dear  Physician  of  the  sin-eiek  eon]. 

And  henl  our  cleans^  bofK>mifof  the  wounds 
With  wliich  thf  world  hath  pierced  ue 

thro"  aud  thro'. 
Give  us  new  flesh,  new  birth 

There  are  few  tilings  in  poetry 
mure  pathetic  than  this : 

Thou  and  I,  dear  friend, 
THth  filial  xecognition  sweet,  shall  know 
One  (liy  the  lace  of  ov  dear  mother  in 

heaven ; 

And  her  remembered  looks  of  love  shall 
groet, 

WiUi  answering  looki  of  lore;  her  plaeid 

smiles 

Meet  with  a  smilo  as  placid  ;  and  her  hand 
With  drops  of  fondness  wet,  nor  li»ar  le- 
pnbe. 
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ccUacSgmi  arc  gcneralfy,  asj ,  licr  liaud  and  dij'c^  .^er  tp  his  side, 
perft  ct  as  they  are  brief.    They  are  and  made  bis  alk^dc  *  in  4hfe  jsime 
only  glances  at  the  subject,  yet  thoy  dosert  with  her,  where  they  dwelt 
go  to  tlio  lii  art  of  the  matter.  Tluy  toofetlu'?'    in    '  df^nblo  sin^lenes-^.' 
are  all  c^sfTU'c  of  criticis-ni,  niid  a  He  chose  to  stniul  with  her  straii^ht 
sentenci'  dlun  contiuuy  more  tlitm  nuder  the  black  cloud  alvvjiys  sns- 
many  a  long  and  elaborate  review,  ponded  over  them,  always  tlirctiten- 
B|it  it  i£|^ixi  his  essays  and^  letters  danger  and.  possible  ,deatl^  on 
that  he  hres  most  faUr  and  copes  purpose  to '  be  usat^'  he^  'find  an- 
home  most  closely  io  the  ht^slness  mimster  onto  her  ^ch  a  cup  of 
iknd  lx).sonis  of  men,"  '    ;^  "  C(^nif(»rt  as  could  be          'for  her 
Charles  Lamb  was  no  teacher  of  by  a  brother's  love.    For  many  long- 
bis  time,  and  had  no  commanding  and  troubled    years    he  kept  his 
or  immediate  influence  un  liis  con-  proud  resolve  and  bore  his  burden 
temporario*^.    He  lifted  up  no  ])an-  contentedly,  fought  his  battle  nob]^, 
ncr,  suuimoned  no  contending  hosts  cjvrricd  his  shield  in  front  of  his 
io  'the  bonflictk      no  'btvftlQ.on  tfie  sister,  and*  stoil^'  iii  her  ^ice 
side  of  &ction  or  party,  and  was  'sweetly,  while  hit  own  heairt  ollidb 
jpossossed  of  no  vast  intelleclnal  fichr  d  so  bitterlj-.    He triititljshed is 
PQWei^.    But  this  he  ?ra.s-  -one  of  his  tragic  cdnflxct  with  an  advcrSB- 
the  most  affect iimatc,  most  loNTible,  fate,  nnd  iri  bis  Hfe  he  has  left  ns 
most  j)i(juautly  imjierfect  of  dear,  one  of  the  noblest  illustrations  of 
good  fellows  that  ever  won  their  our  English  .sense  of  duty  ;  a  beacon 
way  into  the  human  heart,  and  one  that  will  long  shine  throngh 
of  the  moSjt  heart^',  most  English,  night  of  time  with  a  still  and  holV 
!^ost  carioasly  fel^cit^as  Immonr-  '  light,  i'  look  '  trt  VcsBfj^  blieetr,  sw 
ists-^mphatically  one  of  the  hesf^i^  kmdle  'enctinra^fateot  'i]i"tlie'llv^ 
that  9ver  lived.   &       letb  us  {n  of  many  others  who,  have  to  suffer 
works,  a  perennial  souixje  of  re-  }ong;  and  jouniey  de^lettdly,  •'■iBd» 
tining  pleasure,  full  of  freshness' and  climb  the  bill  Difticnlty  Vith  more 
moral  health,  and  kindly  c(nnmuui-  af  heaT-t  than  tlicy  can  well  bear, 
cative  warmth,  over  which  countless  And  snrel^  we  may  conrhide  with 
readers  will  bead  with  smiling  face  and  rest  m  thie  ph  a-:iTit  thonght 
or  moistened  eye  ;  and  the  sad  will  that  a  sorely  tripd  soul  like  thiij  of 
jeel      solace,  the  wettry  gather  '  Xiomb's  can  vow  look  tmdc  tnrdi;  t^ 
/heart Vease,  the  colct  and -narrow  of  past  lifb  with  its  sonlici  euila^*tAi^ 
nature  iaay  warm  them  and  expand  clouds  of  confusion,  its  fkHtireft  aCbd  * 
fin  the  genorqus  glow  to  be  found  '  defects,  its  slips  of  the  ibot  i^)eHinl>» 
in  the  writings  of  Cluirles  T^imb.  ing,  and  /V*'/ what  we  can  plo^  : 
And  this  he  did:  -He  threw  his  life  that  is,  the  rh  ,'r,'  vh^fnrioKn  reffidt  of 
in  with  that  of  his  sister,  for  her  to  aJf,  and  calmly  smile  nt  all  that's 
share  the  best  of  both.    Ho  took  past  from  some  unclouded  snmmitj 
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.TjjUBLIC   surprise   lias   recently  is  so  Tery  niucli  absorbed  with  flic 

'X    been  excited  at  the  disclosures  duties  of  tbeir  ofllces,  that  there  are 

..Qf  sumc  eireuuisianees  of  the  way  in  very  i'ew  of  them  who  can  give  their 

^.wliiiiU  the  l»,st  bill, for  the  reform  atteutiou  to  a  great  tiubjeet,  and 

gjOf  l^(b*j&bQ)^l}Jiaj|^e^prcp{M^  }ook  it  ,t^e  cofisequences  to  th^ 

ifos^  (^j^m^pm  of  the  Cabui.eL  counk^  oi^'  tlie  measiires  that  ore 

.  didties^  yritlKvat  -fiis  privity     the  .  Apari;  from  sucti  high'iedtiBionv 

othgRUffjnifi^flrg,  Astonishment  li^  ^  tb^  of  his  lordship,  Mid  dirccf- 

,  in«nife8ted  at  the  looseness  ing '  fLttention^^to  ihe  open ,  public, 

-and  TinoeMaiiity  of  their,  atatistiqe,  and  visible  oocupatio^  of  ministers 

admitting  pf  different  results  from  whilst  Parliament  is  sitting;  to  the 

tile  calculations  of  dlfTerent  members  weight  of  the  duties  of  tbeir  oflice 

i  f  the  Cabinet,  -{ind  at  the  large  and  position  at  other  times  ;  to  their 

cli.iULTcs  wilh  which  members  were  manilV-st  exhaust  ion  by  the  labour 

^bu  siuldenly  surprised,  ji«  to  pre-  in  these  occupations ;  and  to  their 

..cluili-  tile  due  cousideratiou  of  their  coust^pient  need  of  sonu:  relaxation 

j^consei^ueuces  to  the  fouptry  pn  so  m' vacations,  itj^ay  be  assujued, 

.  jvipckrtanjb  ^  ti^tter.  A^  ^^^^^  P^'  ^  ^t^p^^^sibilify 

Jiat  a  liaifiiBiier  can  giVe  "^he  atteaa- 


(^i^ti^cesof  ppepac8^c»^^  .  ,    .  r     «   * 

;  tmted  as  if  ifbier        ,^e?r  fu^  e^-  iion  requisite  for  the  pi-eparatioii  yf 

braordittiT]^  ecmw^iiB  Of  li^  .  a  new  ajid  la^i^e  meiBsiire.   It  itiB^ 

ui,  this  country.             it  apjpears  1je  farther  stated,  as  a  general  con- 

me  to  be  a  fitting  occasion  to  dition  applicable  to  the  present  day, 

^recall  attention  to*  the          that  .  th^t  whilst  the  tfme  kll  fi-om  the 

inach  looseness  is  common  and  or-  performance  of  settled  and  routine 

diuury,  and  to  bring  under  con-  duties  has  diminished  and  is  (biui- 

I  sideration     some    imijortant    con-  nishing,yof,  on  the  other  hand,  from 

[Sequences  to  be  appreiiended  from  the  extending  eonditions  and  rela- 

_  the  close  Cabinet  method  of  pre-  tions  of  affairs,  the  subji-et  matters 

J^iriug  for  legislation,  or   of  the  necessary  to  be  carti'uUy  examined 

vW(thpd .of  preparation  by  open  com-  afid  considered,  and  tlu3  time  re- 

V  litl^  o£  aPSflfamflU^  'as  edmpaged  ^  iioired  for  the  sa^e  propturation  el 

491^  Aie.'iDfltiiQd  ef  •  properly  (ffw  pew  and  imperial  laeE^sores,  iie 

ftfUHd^  ^cowmnwtf ons  of  inqniiy, »  '  greatly  intoreasing.   "'^  ' 

mm  .the  course  >  of  twine  emnoe  In  me  conrse  <n  tihe  enminations 

gxren  •  before  HaJb-  oommittce  ap-  before  the  same  eommittee,  the  fol- 

poktBd      '  egftminfi  into  official  lowing  question  mm  put  to  Lord 

salaries,  July  25,  1850,  Lord  John  John  Russell: 

Russell    Ktatcs    (1,225)  ^^^^  *J230.    ^fr.  Walter. — Has  it  not 

*  rather  a  detect  in  the  government  been  the  custom  of  late  yeai's  for 

of  this  country    that  while  persons  governments  to  commit  the  pre- 

who  urc  out  of  office,  and  who  are  paration  of  any  great  measures  for 

la  the  House  of  Lords  and  Com-  which  they  mean  to  be  responsible 

■lena,  can  give  their  attention  to  and  which  require  considerable  time 

giMiifial^ects,  the  time  of  miniaters  to  prepare,  to  oonunissionerBy  rather 
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than  to  members  of  government 
holding:  nominal  situations  ? 

*  Some  great  meiusures '  (his  lord- 
ship answered)  *  which  requii-ed  a 
grant  deal  of  mquirr  have  been  so 
referred.  The  poor  Jaw  is  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  that  that  I 
remember;  bat  it  was  considered 
by  Lord  Grey's  cabinet  that  the 
measure  could  not  be  introduced 
without  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  make  previous  in- 
quiries.   But  there  are  many  very 

considerable  measares  that  oonld 
not  be  referred  to  oommissiopers/ 

What  thoseoonsiderable  measures 
were  his  lordship  did  not  specify, 
but  in  answer  to  previous  questions 
he  defended  the  existence  of  mini- 
sterial offices  of  slight  duty  on  the 
ground  of  the  opportunity  which 
he  said  they  afforded  of  employing 
the  holders  d  snoh  offices  in  the 
preparation  of  large  measnres.  'Hb 
says: 

^  1223.   I  think  there  would  be 

a  loss  if  you  said  that  every  office 
in  whicli  there  was  not  much  to  do 
shoulil  be  comT)ined  with  another  of 
a  great  deal  of  business.  I  think 
there  are  several  reasons  for  that. 
I  thmk  one  reason  is,  that  the  per- 
sons who  hold  the  offices  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  offices  of  that 
nature,  are  chfirp^ed  with  duties 
which  absoi'b  tliLMi-  time  so  much 
that  if  there  is  any  question  which 
is  depending  in  Parliament  or  has 
to  be  considered  by  the  administra- 
tion, if  it  be  one  tost  does  not  come 
within  IhB  Boope  of  their  sereral 
departments'  (meaning,  I  presume, 
their  routine  duties),  *  they  have 
hartHv  time  to  attend  to  it.  To 
give  un  instance  (whirli  certainly 
may  be  said  to  be  one  that  would 
not  often  occur)  :  when  I  was  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  Lord  Qtgj  ap- 
pomted  me  as  one  of  acommitteo 
to  consider  a  plan  of  parliamentary 
reform;  and  after  tne  plan  was 
made,  which  of  course  took  up  a 
good  deal  of  my  time,  I  brought  it 


forward  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  objections  made  to  the  bill 
were  very  impurt^int  and  very 
serious  i  they  were  urged  by  men 
of  great  abiUty,  and  Lord  Altharp 
proposed  to  me  that  he  should  go 
through  all  the  legal  objections, 
and  Iffiat  I  should  take  all  the  ob- 
jections with  reference  to  particulap 
boroughs,  their  nature,  their  cYtent, 
their  boundaries.  I  do  not  think 
Lord  Althorp,  with  his  duties  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  cuuid 
possibly  baye  gone  throngb  aU  tfaa 
detaito  of  this  measure.  Lord 
Althorp  and  myself,  in  fact,  took 
npon  ourselves  entirely,  with  occa- 
sional assistance  from  the  law 
officere  of  the  Crown,  the  whole 
defence  of  the  measure  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  do  not  think  that 
one  man  charged  with  the  duties  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
oonld  haye  done  it.' 

It  is  soaroely  necessary  to  point 
out  how  nearly  the  published  inci- 
dents of  the  preparation  of  the  last 
Reloi  iii  Bill  coincide  with  those  of 
the  Reiorm  Bill  of  1832. 

On  the  announcement  of  a  second 
Reform  Bill  by  Lord  Kussell,  opi- 
nions were  eanieatly  ezprossed  in 
yariona  qnarten,  tlmt  any  fhrther 

legislation  on  the  reprr  sentation  of 
the  Commons  should  be  based  on 

inquiries  and  expositions,  by  a  pro- 

Eerly  constituted  Commission,  simi- 
ir  to  thocSt'  made  uiidex'  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Poor  Laws.  From 
the  part  I  had  taken  under  ^t 
oommiasion,  I  was  oonanlted  as  to 
the  organisation  of  a  similar  com* 
mission  by  several  gentlemen,  who, 
independently  of  any  party  con- 
siderations, felt  anxiously  on  the 
unsettled  (juestions  of  fact  which 
they  considered  ought  to  be  clearly 
and  authentically  determined  before 
any  changes  were  made  in  the  re- 
presentation. My  fiiend,  tiie  lats 
Mr.  Senior,  was  also  consulted,  and 
on  experience  similar  to  my  own 
expressed  concurrent  TiewB|  on  the 
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procedure  for  the  preparation  for 

legislation  by  means  of  a  special 
Commissiou  of  Inquiry,  which 
should  ascertain  and  ststtlo  the 
facts  on  the  chief  topics  for  con- 
sideration. On  the  testimony,  not 
•f  the  general  pnbtio,  or  of  penone 
who  can  give  00I7  coraory  a£fcenticHi 
to  multi&ionsenbjects,  Imt  of  pro- 
fessional peraone  of  high  position, 
who  have  given  years  of  cxclnsive 
attention  to  tho  hirgo  branches  of 
public  admini-stration  ^vhic  li  T  have 
had  to  investigate,  I  may  ciunn  a 
privilege  to  express  a  confident 
opinion  on  tile  adYttntagee  deriYahle 
from  the  preparation  of  legialation 
on  large  topics,  bj  open  and  qnasi- 
jodicial  investigations,  and  exposi- 
tory reports  of  the  prn>andB  foT  the 

OOnciasions  iirruH'd  ;ifc. 

Froin  public  men  who  are  apt 
make  their  own  crude  impressions 
as  to  the  supposed  material  fiusts 
the  measure  of  the  relevant  in- 
fbrmation  desirable  or  obtainable, 
it  is  nsual  to  hear  loud  allegations 
in  relation  to  any  question  which 
has  been  the  Bnbject  of  piiblic?  di«^- 
cnssiou,  that  all  the  fjicta  are  per- 
fectly notorious,  that  any  proposed 
particular  inquiry  is  supertluous 
and  impertinent,  and  oan  only 
have  been  conceived  as  a  means 
of  delay,  or  evasion,  or  of  jobbing. 
Kow,  there  has  been  no  one  in- 
vestigation with  which  I,  with  other 
commi«?sioner8,have  been  chfir!::T>d — 
including  the  subjerts  of  jmiijiurism 
and  poor  law  maladministration,  of 
crime  and  penal  administration,  of 
pestilence  imd  sanitary  le^slation, 
and  of  ^  erils  attendant  on 
excessive  mann&otoring  labonru. 
which  did  not  conclusively  rev  or- so 
every  main  principle,  and  almost 
every  ansnraed  chief  elementary 
fact,  on  >vhic'h  not  only  the  general 
public — myself  oiti  ii  included — but 
parliamentary  comnutteeii,  and  men 
of  hiff h  political  position,  wm  pve* 
pared  to  base  leeislation.  The 
rumples  that  might  be  given  in 
sapport  of  this  large  alls|^on,  if 


there  were  space  to  give  tiiem, 
would  be  found  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  matters  in 
question,  and  would  in  themselves 
form  a  highly  instructive  study. 

I  must  submit  that  such  prepa- 
ration as  there  was  even  for  the 
Eeform  Bill  brought  forwwd  by 
Hr.  Gladstone  presented  anothor 
example  of  the  character  of  those 
which  I  have  cited,  of  the  reversal 
by  dno  inquiry  of  Lronrrnllv  ac- 
cepted impreaaion.H  and  opinions 
put  forth  by  public  men  as  bases 
for  legislation. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  it 
was  confidently  stated  as  an  estab- 
lished, undisputed,  and  undoubted 
fact,  and  as  the 

TnaiTi  giound  for 

reform  of  Parliament. — that,  m  a 
rule,  the  ten  pound  limit  to  the 
franchise  o])erated  as  an  absolute 
barrier  of  exclusion  to  the  working 
man.  The  Government,  in  answer 
to  the  demand  for  inquiry  by  a 
commission,  undertook  to  make 
such  preparatory  inquiry  as  it 
assumed  to  be  sufficient.  Tho 
mode  of  inquiry  was  the  very  im- 
perfect one,  as  I  consider  (unless 
it  be  as  prepanitory  to  looal  in- 
quiriea  by  assistant-commibsiuners 
on  the  spot),  of  an  inquiry  by  circu- 
lar to  the  union  clerks  to  ascertain 
the  real  numbers  of  tiie  wage 
classes  actually  on  the  register,  and 
in  possession  of  the  franchise. 

The  returns  proved  that  thero 
were  upwards  of  twenty  per  cent, 
on  the  registry,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  numbers  were  increasing,  in 
the  yery  place  represented  1^  Mr. 
Bright, — ^who  had,  in  his  orations, 
assorted  loudly,  repeated^,  and 
most  dogmatically,  as  an  undeni- 
able fact,  the  entire  exclusion  of 
working  men  from  the  franchise, 
and  their  grief  and  indignant  im- 
patience at  the  exclusion, — in  that 
tiame  place,  it  appt^red  that  whilst 
he  was  retained  by  4,482  yotes 
as  a^|ainst  1,544  for  his  Gon- 
servatiTe  opponent,  there  were 
s,88s  'votes  belonging  to  the  work- 
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ing;  clasBes,  who  mi^ht  have   in-  requisite   for   Ircri^lution,  are 

Kurrd  Mr.  Brio^ht's  rplnrn.  and  who  yot  even  little  Kett  .'r  detei*mined 

pr()l):ii)]y  ('(instituted  his  inajoritj* —  than  those  sovei'ul  ni;itLt;n»  above 

wliikt  thei\!    wen^    no    less    thun  roff^rrod  to  were  pi*o%'ed   to  have 

6,446  '  compouuders '  who  might  been,  on   which  Parlijiiiueut 

IttMTB'liad  tbe frakuduoB if-tiugnoBisd  prepaxbd  49  l0g^IiKt«  'fpetM 

ib'poi  tMnMl^'-to  iaoqaanrenkausB  inquiries  were  iii8titiiied^>4t»  Mir 

in  getting  it.  iThero  aee'atiier,  and  tlmBented  for  consideoratioa*    :  « 

M  l  oohceive,  auflioient  (ri<oundB  for  I  Inlmit  that  tlie  C  iliiMili(nr  DlCMIn 

•  reform  of  ParHamont,  bat,  sneh  and  secret)  method  of  prepajrafeioh  of 
as  it  wnj^,  the  vcr}^  Hr>st  step  to  in-  meaanrcs,  ahnost  of  neoes>ity  limits 
qniry  on  the  one  topic,— leavin*/  the  facts  accepted  aB  the  Ui^is  lor 
otlier  imf>ortant  topics  untouehed,—  letri^lation  to  those  which  may 
must  to  ail  GEU^didauinds  oompletely  iiiippoa  to  be  within  tli^  knowledge 

ifnt  IWAtt-iindBr  himiiief gEonii  '1^  4tf  iib»ilMUf9ri^>t4»'^lnlto<-feifltm8 

•ictok;'  flotdi''«fM<l3ir'iWB»  feMndty  <Ma1o119.4iMjttiin1litfc0e.itfw 

. Mb^ytickilv tegiiJirthnii   >\     *  "  is  can&ded, as  in  the  exottple MM 

A  .3|iyiiay^ihere'  mmtioBn  that*!  iii ^  -by  Lord  Bassell  of  the  preparation 

•itonverraiaon  which  I  hivd  myself  of  the  Reform  Bill.   It  excludes  Ihe 

"vr\^  Lord  Altliorp  on  the  snbjoct  investiprntion  ot'  oxtenaivo  orders  of 

of  the   preparation   of  legislative  faotfiy  wliich  cannot  be  examined 

measures    by  coiiunisHion,  I  took  \nthont  Showing  the  drift  of  the 

ecoaimim  to  oxcn^ilify  jidafbctei  ito  <  dnqiaries,  and  indigtttiugi  to  oppo- 

-die  adnUM^'jinrftbs'tiurinahiteiof  MnplaM^.^'  >o.  ,   r.  .'%.«.  . 

•  Aei'sAminftltiratiiTis  uiatna^B^f  t)if .  -like  "  jL^liirgeipiwptlrtiesi'Of;  ih»  m  titan 
.ftefomi  Act waiL  im  mbmii  that  •elfci»i««<hild  theoifalTe9«-  know, 

these  defects  eoTild  scarcely  linve  draw  lines  tA'  demarcfition  as  to 

failed  to  be  prevented  if,  the  piin-  those  witli  whom  they  would  be 

ciplcs  of  the  moaanr(j  beintr  prede-  associated  in  llie  exerci:§e  of  the 

termined,  its  preparation  had  been  frauclii^se.     They  have  themselves 

^ceintfderf  -  to  .  tmei  iaboiiiB  irf  ;  snggestedi that  although  it  is  AiiitigJe 

n  tEhe  object  at  present  in  view  is  a  noMitto  a  iH(lii|j|  limMil 

'wbpiy.tiiiBr  iUuatnitiQBi  jof  .the  most  £(irm.aa  oligiblo  qualiiicatioii.  The 

adt'antageotiB    procedure    for  the  recent  Refonn  Bills,  it  will  be  ed* 

preparation    of    legislation,     and  mitted,  draw  lines  most  rudely  and 

■without  advocating  or  irapugnin<r  indotimtely.    To  dmw  lines  more 

Ihe  principle  of  the  iieibim  Act  of  closely,  clearly,  and  satisfactorily, 

11852,  bpLt'>cabiiMiig. attentoar -todte  even  to  tbeoortisaii  olaaees  them- 

iife.*jifvJhifT  III— mil;  •rfbre^  tv«Ut^j»Mi^^ 

fthet  evideaoBf  nliwifmil  (ii|mi  Iftbcntft  ti  ^tk^mmkiutmrni^m 

inquiries.' aribi  ike.  pi«<e>  that  recenily <i|>fwto^;  for  inqtugy 

ticeerprasaleiit .  in  berong^  that  into  the  impertMrt  1  fij^^b.  .<rf^  *ttie 

whatfloerer    other    countervail inij  conduct  of  trades  unions  and  com- 

eifectft  the;  lietbrm  Act  may  ha\  e  biuatious  amongst  workmen,  and  as 

produced,  it  has  failed  to  pifveiit  to  their  capacity  for  judtring  ot 

muchjL^  Uiij  briber^' aiud  corruption  tsound  legislation  as  dinpinyed  in 

1m/ fltnad  v«iii»i.6iriiB:)..widUbf  jCtowiwMii<inM»iin>|iii|<itki^  mtilrt  i* 

amongrttwwaDonatttiiflqwafc  lb  amy  (dctow.towg.idhiiiioaawfcf  ^Iwif  iHi^ 

alaok'  b»  Msuined^  thait  '£ome  jsE  the  udOfMl-'  bji^ >  BM?liaamet^.4fcmapgBt 
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mhalp  fimiidirt&Mu  tfaew '  ib       the  enrnrnwifliBtf  flat  tibte  aol^jaot  shonld 

iCmufiBMii  tvbicft  1-  Maw  liettc^  Jbe  oinfidBd.  to  til*  )tfl)oiltB}  « 

are  h^mtly  fmbjoeted  to  &o  dkv  The  afiiitede  of  tUeiBwrtagaitovs 

Miatiim  of  oHqui>s,  and  to  falsb  beiMg  the  satae,  the  difiVtrexit  ^lalas 

Mpv^tentattons  df  tiiei^  real  fmUpt^  ifd  aaott  bnoda  of  ie^slatire  proeo- 

•■d  opiTiioTiJs.  dnre,  may  be  i?aid  to  be,  as  the 

Of  ]iooes«ity  inquiries  on  such  o})]'oi  tuiiitiGs  and  the  extent  of  at- 

topics  miiBt  bo,  it'   not  in   form,  toiition  which  it  ii^r.ros.  hjlciris- 

in   reality  oport  inquirioR.      Any  latiou,  as  in  otlier  thuigj;,  f^roas 

propfiration  by  the  clone  Cabinet  icfnorance  sees  no  diliifulties,  im- 

procetlare,  which  slionkl   attempt  perfect  knowlcdire  descricR  tliein, 

i^deal  ivith  such  cliwf;e.s  and  qnea-  perfect  know icdgti  overcoiues  them. 

iiitoiNifli^ttiiiiBt'I/^iyiwhaKl,  he  jii  iii  vudsternKM  .floiidif.  «Ad 

-f^AS'^Mnme^^ '^bidf  ' 'iaitmBBA^  meat  to  p»dutei^  iiiritJiDtxA'idali^, 

1^  mfi«^tibn:o|i«]«^  tnnfaiiis  leMeiamb^isMtaknxm  £oT  it&rm^>pr^ 

Ht&tMng    laisgei-  'CtuMieft,'  -'  hfirlhg  ttton  of  the  dvil&  ultfiidant  npen  tte 

raried  conditidiui,  HHttt,'  I  submit,  •  maladministration    bf  i  thel  Poor 

he  invariably  narrow  and  partial  in  LawR.    IntnrKHiiateiy  on  the  cliange 

tho  cloAe  Cabinet  })rocodni*e,  and  is  of  Government  they  Avere  called 

inore<n-rr  e\pose<i  to  the  Knspicioii  upon  fo  ]irnduce,  within  weeks  or 

of  int^'iitional  partiality  and  uniaii--  days,  c()]iiplote   remedies  for  the 

ness,  which  it  is  dillicult  to  rebwt.  maladmiui. strati  on  ■  prevalent  du- 

Measnres  prepared  in  the  daik,  or  ring  two  centuries,    lint  when  the 

ipan  gach  imp^vfect  inform^idii,  taskiiraa  succd^sivel^-  Ueciiaied  by 
Biwt  aaMd««'te  nut:  fmA?  Iif'tto  "«ufh  Omimm^sam  Pttt^.  URiodbMiv 

The  method  of  preoaiuticai  rft»r  fmted  .tiwi  rtiba^ohgirab  'vdA  hejcnd 

hp»Mc^  hy  select  <tenimittgp«<of  -^the  oompotency  bf  the  men ;  Imt  it 

Psriiatiient,  wketbay.CfMft'  or  clofe,  liruMndad'  to  be  said  Aimpijv  tiM 

Bmy  liavo  ftdvantag«fs  over  the  doie  it  was  beyond  their  positions^  and 

■^Glibinet  method  in  the  examination  the  opportunities  of  attention,  and 

of  snch  witnertws  a«  the  nieinliers'  iiiquiry,   and   consideration  which 

conneetiona  or  as  nrei(l<»ntal  cir-  their  ])Ositions   allowed    to  them. 

OttntManeefi  may  efain  for  the  snl)-  They  descried   the   (hthculties  of 

jeot;   but  whether  the   attention  tlie  Hnbicct,  but  had  not  the  time 

affiftrd^  ■  by    the     ohairman    or  to  aequiie  the  know  ledge  of  varied 

SMIbeHT'of  the  comittittee  to- the  aod  .extnisiivB  datail8:.re(iiU8i^  i» 

mm^ml'))^  ^iwntet»i    iem  4fcm  'tmm  rtmim  Htttheyiiiwiil  hiwrtt 

Mtmrn^ktl^'-'h^mmigmt^^i^y^  ^imam:  ^imaaanm;        liiiii  lio 

»tl^f^#>i^  WmHott  wilh  linUforicma  ol9ects,  hm 

'ftmm»itUStf4xMmk     Boxm  aoai«  .  commi.s8ioners  of  uufOKryVtvgiTing 

ts^t^-'^MfffMmd'tikt  enough  tern  Itma*  dld^kdaamc  ss(mi^^ 

into  th^  ^xftMfitiation  of  impor-  ftir  months  or  yeanf,  touikt-one 

tant  f^nhjofrtB  tr>  pi^reeive  tliat  com-  Kubject  eicln.sively :  if  they  conld 

plete  investipfatioii  required  more  have  travelled  about  and  viewed 

^n<<tained   Intwrnj-  than  was  enm-  the  administration  of  relief  in  vari- 

patible   with    the    positions    and  ous  fnrmB,  and  examined  witiioiised 

•  4ihi^«t^>r  duties  of  the  meml>ers,  of  every  condition  in  jki/m,  it , is  to 

•  iMtGHiij^  jha^^  •  'COuokide4  by  re-  be-  presunied  that  the  2  tisolts  of  thoir 
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labours  would  have  been  worthy  of 
their  superior  positions. 

There  is  often  dangerous  and  in- 
jorious  inaction  on  the  part  of  per* 
sons  of  high  and  exclusive  position, 
arising  from  doubts  as  to  the  in- 
formation, the  feelings,  and  opinions 
which  maj  prevail  and  bo  liable  to 
be  evoked  from  amongst  laro^o 
masses  of  the  population.  The 
supposed  profundity  and  ntreugth 
of  popular  opinion,  is  often  judged 
of  from  the  mnltttnde  of  persons 
whose  real  information  and  actnal 
•pinioiis  are  nnezplored.  In  the 
absence  of  any^  toistwortibj  ez« 
ploration,  persons  are  led  to  ascribe 
their  own  opinions  to  the  masses^ 
who,  it  will  oflen  be  found,  have 
never  formed  any  opinions  what- 
soever on  the  matter  in  question, 
but  who,  by  loud  repetition,  may 
bo  made  to  adopt  the  opinions  as- 
cribed to  them. 

Now,  the  open  method  of  inquiry 
admits  of  complete  investigation  as 
to  the  state  o£  information  and 
opinion  in  even  ih»  most  obscure 
nook  and  comer  of  society.  Under 
tlie  )ioor  law  commission  of  inquiry, 
by  the  r  irculation  of  queries,  elici- 
tative  of  opinion,  as  well  as  facts, — 
which  queries  were  circulated  to 
mapnstrates  at  petty  sessions,  to  the 
chairmen  of  vestries  in  large  urban 
parishes,  and  to  individuals  in  all 
parts  of  the  countrj%  who  were  con- 
spicuous for  the  attention  which 
thejr  had  paid  to  the  subject,  or  for 
their  snooess  in  looal  adnunistration ; 
— persons  amounting  to  many  hun- 
dreds, were,  it  mignb  be  said,  with- 
out being  taken  nom  their  homes, 
or  seriously  inconvemenced,  brought 
into  an  orderly  council,  where  any 
one,  who  had  anything  to  say, 
•might  confidently  expect  to  have  it 
•duly  read  and  considered,  ^^^lere 
for  the  elicitation  of  evidence  written 
or  printed  inteiTogation  was  inap- 
plicable, oral  examinations  of  la- 
buui-ers  as  well  as  farmers  and  over- 
seers, were  conducted  by  the  itine- 
xant  Gommissimiera,  and  assistant 


oommissionerB.  Under  the  cam* 
mission  of  inquiij  into  the  kbour 
in  manufactories,  artisans,  as  well 
as  their  employers,  were  examioed 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  aaod 
processes  were  also  examined  m  ntn. 

Now  it  is  the  mothodisation  of 
the  masses  of  mattt  r  so  elicited,— 
placing  them  in  the  order  be»i 
adapted  to  insure  correctness,  com- 
pleteness, and  clearness  of  concep- 
tion, — the  condensation  of  these 
masses, — ^the  expression  in  one  ge- 
neral proposition  of  groups  of  par* 
ticular  fiiets,  and  their  applicmoB 
to  the  ends  sought  by  the  wholD  in- 
quiry,— ^whioh  form,  perhaps,  the 
chief  labour  of  a  properly  oiganised 
and  efficiently  directed  commission 
of  inquiry.  Such  labour,  under  ^.h^ 
poor  law  commission  of  inquiry, 
occupied  one  year  of  undivided  at- 
tention and  hard  work. 

It  is  a  general  defect  which  at- 
taches itself  to  the  close  Cabintu 
method  of  preparation,  that  meft> 
sures  are  commonly  prepared  ku 
on  the  actual  requirements  of  tlie 
case,  and  from  a  due  oonsideratiaii 
of  any  proo&  of  the  actnal  enk, 
than  on  the  presumed  acoepfi^ 
bili<7  of  the  measures,  or  on  nantnr 
personal  information,  or  mere  sns- 
picion  as  to  what  mny  or  maj 
not  be  made  the  means  of  party 
misrepresentation  and  opixjsition. 
In  respect  to  the  measures  prepared 
by  comnii.ssions,  I  never  knew  an 
instance  of  the  vaticinations  of  raea 
of  the  highest  parliamentaiy  ex- 
perience ever  proving  right  as  to  | 
what  would  or  would  not  be  sue-  i 
cessfiiliy  opposed;  for  from  habit  | 
they  never  took  into  account  tbe 
effects  produced  on  the  publio  mind 
by  the  circulation  of  the  reports,  or 
the  effect  on  opponents  in  deterring 
attacks  by  the  display  of  the  array 
of  facts  and  reasons,  i*equiring  to  be  i 
gmppled  with  in  order  to  Ix)  ovli-  | 
thrown ;  and  thus  provisions  which 
were  deemed  unobjectionable  sad 
safe,  were  made  the  subject  of  taw 
aiiiiack,  whilst  others,  omfinai^ 
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lar^  and  new  powers  on  which 
fnnous  resistance  was  anticipated, 

passed  mib  silentw.  Lord  Althorp 
told  us  that  he  did  not  "know  above 
seventy  or  eighty  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  whom  he 
could  rely  for  the  support  of  the 
Poor  Law  Aiiieiuliuent  Bill ;  and  we 
imderstood  that  the  GoYemment 
had  in  glooiny  despair  expected  de* 
feat  npon  it^  bat  the  second  reading 
iras  carried  by  319  against  20.  The 
procedure  by  a  Commission  acting 
local  inquiries,  followed  by  the 
ctrciilation  of  the  reports,  operates 
in  preparing  the  public  mind  by 
the  lonil  discu??s!ons  arising  out  of 
the  local  exarainnf inriR,  commonly 
ill  support  of  the  Commissioiicrs' 
conclusions  when  founded  upon 
the  evidence.  About  eight  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  Beport  of  the 
Poor  Law  Inquiry  were  circulated 
amongst  thelooal  officers^ and  nearly 
tea  i^oasand  copies  of  a  cheap 
edition  were  sold.  The  member  of 
Parliament,  who  acts  less  by  his 
own  views  of  what  is  right  than  by 
what  the  leaders  of  his  constituents 
say,  is,  tbronnrli  the  promulgation 
of  the  facts  and  reasons  through 
the  circulation  of  tho  Reports  a- 
mongst  tliem,  enabled |  to  see  the 
extent  and  form  of  any  probable 
opposition  or  support,  and  to  deter- 
mine his  course  accordingly. 
^  The  open  procednre  by  Commis- 
Bion,  and  the  hearing  of  each  |iarfy, 
j  ro  tanto  divests  tile  preparation  of 
legislative  measures  of  common 
party  attributes. 

Commissions  of  inquiry,  however, 
as  sometimes  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  sitting  only  at 
intervals,  triviTio'  only  incidental  and 
divided  attention  to  the  inquiry, 
not  examining  either  by  themselves 
or  by  well  qualified  assistant  com- 
missioners, or  seeking  out  the  evi- 
dence on  ihe  spot,  and  getting  only 
such  information  as  may  be  bronght 
before  them,  have  seldom  any  ad- 
vantage over  parliamentary  com> 
mittees.  Of  this  the  Commission 


of  inqaixy  into  the  working  of  our 

railway  system  will  present  a  ro- 
grotful  example,  and  greatly  dis- 
appoint the  public. 

The  resounding  praises  given  by 
orators  on  political  platforms,  as  to 
tho  good  working  of  the  i-eformed 
Parliament  as  covering  ail  defects 
of  legislative  preparation,  admit 
and  require  qualifications.   One  of 
these  qnaliiications  is  this: — ^that, 
as  a  nde,  no  largo  measure  of 
mature  preparation  partaking  of 
science  in  legislation  or  administra- 
tion, in  jurisprudence  or  economy, 
ever  goes  into  Parliament  that  does 
not  come  ntit  worso  tlian  it  went  in  ; 
that  the  reiurraed  i\arliament  cannot 
pass  a  code— that  it  cannot  pass  a 
scientific  branch  of  the  law,  or  an 
orderly  criminal  or  civil  procedure. 
It  found  civil  justice  dear,  and  in- 
accessible to  the  poorer  population, 
except  Ml  forma  pauperw,  and  it  has 
left  it  so.   Great  praise  has  been 
claimed  for  it  for  passing  the  Poor 
Iaw  Amendment  Act.    Of  that,  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  it  passed 
the  measure  lamed  of  its  most  im- 
portant part,  the  abrogation  of  tho 
law  of  parochial  settlement,  which 
has  only  been  gained  after  a  quarter- 
of  a  century  of  trrievous  evil  and  con- 
tinued agitation.    It  has  only  given,, 
this  session,  a  j»artial  remedy  far 
the  barbarities  of  tlie  administiu- 
tion  of  relief  to  the  sick  poor  of  the 
metropolis,  which  has  been  gained 
by  a  partial  return  to  the  principles 
and  measures  prepared  and  dis- 
tinctly expounded  to  it  in  1 834.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  physical 
suffering  of  the  poorer  population 
is  proved  to  be  preventible,  and  the- 
proved  means  of  prevention,  and 
the  principles  of  legislation  fm  ;ip- 
j)lying  them,  were  expounded  in 
the  saniUiry  report  of  1862,  and  re- 
peated with  demonstrations  l)y  the 
Health  Towns  Commissions  and  by 
the  HetropoHtan  Sanitary  Commis- 
sions ;  yet  it  was  only  under  terror 
of  an  impending  epidemic  that  the 
appointment  of  an  execatiye  body» 
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the  first  General  Boai-d  nC  Health, 
could  be  obuiiucd  with  imperliuot 

rrem;  And  ibrt  body,  desfttteof 
prored  Bocowdt  and  indmid  Iit- 
jrfeaaon  of  H&  suceess,  was  broken 
*p  bjr  a'TOte'of 'the  reformed  Par- 
liartH  lit,  which  Lord  Palmerst6n 
decliired  to  be  Mhc  fotileflt  'vdto 
he  had  over  known  given '  (and 
he  liad  kiiuwi!  "nianv),  under  the 
iiiUueuce    of    biiiister  inttJi'eHfcs, 

Hiraateiied  by  meMRiMB  -  of  hoi 
prorenxent  fer  the  pnUio  beuefil' 
It  IS  Oldy  dnring  this  month,  too, 
tiurt  asBOOiated  bodies  of  madi" 
cal  men  and  others,  deeply  ira- 
profwd  by  the  entire  and  cinminal 
neglect  or  ronfnsed  exi'cutiim  of 
the  sanitnr>'  laws,  and  with  the 
condition  in  wliich  the  people  were 
frand  during  the  last  -vuitelloii  <^ 
the  cholera,  and  by  Hie  isUaeeBtatg 
death'Ttties,  .ha^e  independently 
inade  an  nirgeat  repreaentaiiion^  to 
tho  (lovcmment  of  tlie  ■ncecssitr  of 
having"  tliose  vpry  oxemtive  tnnc- 
tioiiH  restored  for  the  public  pix)tec- 
tidn,  which  twelvt?  years  asT>  Par- 
liament destroj  ed.  The  ravages  of 
ai^dmeaa  tod  moriahty,  proved  to 
be  proyeatible  by  practioal'  ineantB 
witliin  the  recognised  province  Of 
Ic  trislation  and  of  public  administra- 
tive duty  (and  Hierefore  at  the  door 
of  Parhamentj,  are  really  greater 
than  the  ravages  of  the  most  severe 
wars.  Credit  is  claimed  for  it, 
again,  for  having  passed  measures 
for 'the  protection  of  ddldren  in 
fiujtonea  from  exceafiive  toil ; '  but 
the  execnttvo  meaaores  prepared 
for  that  purpose'  by  the  £iatory 
conrnn'ssion  were  in  passinc-  lamed 
in  their  niof?t  important  execu- 
tive pT'ovisions,  which  have  not 
yet  bet-n  restored,  notwithstanding 
tihe  patent  success  even  of  the  de- 
fbctire  application  of  the  prepared 
and  proved  principlea  of  legialatioK. 
How  repeal  of  tiie  com  laws 
was  obtained, — ^not  under  any  ap- 
preciation  of  economicnl  principles, 
but.  under  terror  of  the  actual 
lamino  in  Ireland  and  the  fear  of 


asritation, — w.iy  be  seen  m  the  nie- 
moii'ti  of  the  iate  i>ir  llobcrt  Peel 

His  ea^akaato  of  ttrveAnmed  Pu^ 
libment  is  du^lagFod  iti  ^  Ma 
Toltuue,  aad  it  is  Mtaflisaly  deooted 

by  his  expresfiion  in  respect  to  the 

En cunil ) o r  ed  E^rUktes- Aet  in  Ireland, 
'  that  it  was  po  o-nod  a  measure  that 
hi)  really  wondered  how  it  IukI  ever 
passed.'  It  may  be  said,  in  tliowiy 
of  apolc^y  for  him,  that  it  was  pro* 

bahiy'  anaar*  dimtrast^aad  dmpue 
of  legialatiaii  cm'SOPiiad  pvhiaipH 
and  of  paUae  administration  in  this 
eonntiy,  thftfc  he  yielded  to  the 
pressnre  from  tho  sinister  interests 
within  ihc  liause.  and  abandoned 
the  i.  L'liiiuate  govemrneiital  duties 
and  re.sponsibiTities  of  njaintiiininfr 
the  pubUc  highways  and  meani*  ol 
internal laiimtfBUMlscK  inthabeil 
poss9ila  condition,  *ie  alniQat  tRr 
sponsibleprivate  en  to  rpriasii  filiyoft 
hy  exactions  on  the  public  neoessinei 
of  travel ; — a  disastroun  dei'cHctiOT 
of  public  duty  and  correct  iegialativt' 
])rinciple,  by  which  commercial  de-  I 
moralisation  and  private  ruin  bare 
been  spread  throughoat  the  coimoy, 
and  tha  transiitcf  gfoadaand  p&am 
haa  bean  saddled  witiiaaarly  death 
(  ]  I  urges.  Tha  'propCMda  Ibr  f^ 
trieving  these  vast  disastsM  hf 
retuiTiingto  cori'oct  le^slative  ptin- 
ciple  made  to  the  i-eceut  oommisdoB 
of  in(]uir}^  on  our  railwa3i'  pystem,— 
that  the  gavemnu  iital  duties,  in 
respect  to  the  public  liighwajs, 
shtmld  be  nsomed^'  not  iadaw, 
that  the  Government  ahonld  audsP' 
take  their  direct  manageawot^  bot 
that  it  Bhoald  pat  them  out  to  be 
manajjed  in  responKible  contracts  in 
behrdf  of  the  ]inblic  to  fonn  auu 
work  :  -these  j'loposalB  were  Biet 
by  Mv.  ijowe,  as  his  uiaiu  objectioc 
to  the  plan,  almost  by  soofis  at-th^ 
idea  that  aaeh  oonteaets  oamld  bB 
kept  free  fhnn  jabbing,  party  poli- 
tiioal  influences^  wosrse  than  thoea 
prevalent  amongst  trading  dirf<*" 
torates.  That  is  to  sav  on  the 
conception  ot  this  foi*euiost  laudawr 
of   the  relbrmed  ParliaaieiU)  ^ 
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cf^mot  be  trusted  to  render  those 
Qfimces  m  behalf  ot  ihe  public, 
wkmik  Me  .nmdmd  wiftfaL.  eo'  biwAi 
'bmefit     the  govavBifcieatB.cif.Qeli' 

mtdMsi  Goraaan  Stati6e>-  M  •well  a« 

by  France,  and  that  there  is  no  help 
for  the  people  of  Enc^land  but  to 
submit  10  such  eliHasters  as  now 
weigh  U|X)n  the  shareholders  in  r^ 
duced  dividends,  and  on  tbe  public 

ifsad  iiiiEbrior  ftQoonunodftiitfiib  *  ' 
ISovr,  it  is  manJy  &Qnt  the  appre- 
hension that,  by  reasonof  nninftoGidfld 
deiaultfi  of  leirislative  preparation, 
the  baleful  monev  interests, — 
which  have  o])emU^d  so  injuriously 
ou  uieufeLU'tiS  for  the  improvement  of 
tihephysiiml  omdition  of  the  popuia- 
iBQa,  luid  hatn  ^pvoeAf  spsle'af.^m* 
wBimMigf  dimtrooB  conuneioial 
consequences,  which  will  be  de- 
veloped to  the  disgrace  of  this 
country  befoi-e  Europe, — these  in- 
terests will  not  only  not  be  abated, 
but  will  be  ajargravatcd  l)y  the  pro- 
posed Reform  measuixs  as  tlicy  now 
fltuxd,  by  m  .increaae  of  money 
pow«r».of  ib»  pnrohaiejof  seate 
|iopulou9  dietnots  as  well  as  in 
ankll  boroughs ; — that  I  feel  it  a  duty 
point  out  what  I  believe  to  be 
one  cause  of  the  defect  in  prin(  i]i]o 
(a  defect  which  due  inquiiy  and  j^re- 
paration  would  remedy)  by  wiiicli 
the  greatest  benefit  derivii^ble  from 
A  zenim  wiU  be  frnstcated. 

Him  the  admimrtwffeivB  aoetige- 
nents  eeiiiiiBite  for  infonaing  Sbe 
electors  as  to  the  candidates,  ai>d  cf 
takinfT  the  votes  of  the  largely  in- 
.  creased  lui  rubers  of  voters,  iu  n 
manner  becoiiiin<^  a  deUberative  act, 
been  duly  considered  in  or  ont  of 
Parliament  r  because  the  gxmtly  in- 

omaad  iiimlieie  of  «lBckif%  if  iheff 
^tB0  jure  to  be  taken  in  iho.pve- 
aent  methods,  must  occasion  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the*  existing 

excessive  electoral  expenses,  whicli 
cover  }>ribery,  and  must  lea<l  to  a 
further  increase  of  the  power  of  ]nir- 
chasing  seats  in  the  boroughs  by 


the  candidates'  payAuenU  of  such 
^pe.n9e0».  . ,  •  .  .  .  . 

MaoHiu  ipoliiRoid Mpfisijirion^ 
Bft  to.  ^€tak%ii.i0  ,t«ko  onolMe  of 
the  efl^t  of  the  adyance  .o€ 
duotive  industry  on  the  power  of 
attention  of  populations  to  political 
interests  anil  ^liscussions.  hi  pro- 
fi^ressive  industrial  occupations,  and 
in  towns,  under  increasing  conipts- 
titioni.ihe  mental  labour  and  atteu- 
tktt  leqaiwte  toneneewf  benomcp 
nere  and:  xaote  eeirw^  go  ei^  in  » 
great  meiu^ure,  to  exhaust  tho  O^fia* 
ciljy  of  austaiiied  attentMAJ&r  any 
length  of  time,  to  anything  out  of 
their  regular  <'t)ur8e,  and  to  make 
interruptions  of  their  regular  occu- 
pations painful.  Hence  it  is  that 
iho-  eavyiee  of  paid  .agents  are  be- 
ooiiiiiig..&iore  in  daawad  for  tibia 
twmaaotipgi  of  printta  peraoQal 
aifairOy  fttd  that  it  becomes  looise 
and  more  diihoult  to  get  the  con^ 
tinuous  service  of  efficient  business 
Dien  on  public  committees  out  of 
I'urliament.  Hence,  too,  the  in- 
creasing   diiUcuJtieji    of  getting 

the  attftpdanee  of  jnvors  in  coi»- 
a&evoial  disinata^  mkaok  oooaai^siad 

a  learned  judge  reoentily  to  do- 
lOlace  the  institutlan  of  trial  bjy 
jury  for  the  civil  courts  to  -  have 

broken  down.  Occupied  men  will 
risk,  and  bear  tines,  and  incur  ox- 
})e]i.ses  beyond  their  day's  profit, 
rutiiei"  tiian  be  put  ont  of  thuir  way. 
Bifliioe.ilr  ia  thet  the  performance  of 
bonomiy  mimioipal  datiea,  iaataad 
of  devolving  upon  the  highest  class 
of  oitiaeit8|  ia  sinking  into  the  hands 
of  persons  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
tlie  middle  classes  throughout  the 
country.  Formerly  the  Grcsluims, 
the  JJcckfords,  the  first-class  mer- 
chants, took  uuon  themselves  the 
majoral^  iqi  tAe.  City  of  London. 
But  now,  the  Gvotes,  the  Barmgs, 
the  Smith,  Payne  and  Smiths,  keep 
aloof,  and  would  feel  tbeniadvas 
degraded  by  such  oflicc.  The  pro- 
portions of  th(>  old  staid  respecta- 
bihties  in  sccondiiry  oflices  of  hono- 
rary service  is  duuiniahuigy  and  the 
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offices  arc  hcing*  more  nnrl  more 
ubaTHloTied  to  men,  not  merely  of 
lower  iiiwllectual  and  social,  but  of 
a  lower  moral  and  intellectual 
condition. 

This  relative  deterioration  of 
public  services,  which  ought  to  be 
advanced  with  the  progress  ^  of 
society,  is  accelerated  by  the  diffi^ 
cnlty  of  obtainmg  the  yolnntaiy 
attendsnoe  of  the  better  dass  of 
electors  for  the  performance  of 
electoral  duties,  which  are  thenr(^ 
left  to  minorities  of  the  lowest 
and  loosest  classes,  whoso  time  is 
of  the  least  worth  and  who  are 
most  easily  moved  by  smister 
interest  or  by  passion. 

On  a  due  examination  of  these 
conditions,  it  follows,  as  a  principle 
of  legislative  policy,  and  as  a 
result  of  yet  unheeded  inquiries; 
that  all  d^nands  upon  the  time 
of  private  individuals,  even  for 
occasional  public  service,  should 
be  carefully  economised  and  re- 
duced to  the  minimum ; — that  as 
a  nilo  in  towns  only  functions  of 
auditor  of  the  occasional  supc^rrisiou 
of  paid  service  can  be  expected  to 
be  obtained  fr<nu  tlie  l)est  unpaid 
service,  and  that  for  really  respon- 
sible executive  service  exclusive 
reliance  must  be  placed  in  properly 
qualified  paid  offioeis. 

Hy  attention  vras  called  to  these 
conations  in  poor  law  administra- 
tion, by  such  cases  as  that  of  a 
parish  of  some  thousand  ratepayers, 
where  it  was  complained  that  a 
clique  of  about  twenty  small  shop- 
keepers bad  pot  ibo  administra- 
tinn  of  tbe  rates  in  ihiAr  bands, 
and  got  each  otb^r  in  olhcc,  and 
succeeded  in  expeiulincr  the  rates 
largely  in  dealing  wit  li  eacb  otber 
for  suppUes  for  the  paupers,  and  iu 
various  ways  in  turns.  *■  But  it  is 
your  own  faults,'  I  observed  to  the 
chief  witness,  *in  allowing  all  this, 
in.  not  exercising  your  privilege 
and  overlooking  and  displacing  tms 
small  minority,  and  putting  in  men 
upon  whom  you  can  rely.'  *We 


did  80  once  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tion.* w^as  the  answer;  'but  our 
parish  is  made  up  of  men  closely 
occupied  in  business,  and  you  conld 
scarcely  imagine  how  much  sacrv 
lice  of  time  and  exertion  it  required 
to  get  them  to  attend  and  give  thar 
Totes.  But  we  could  not  keep  it 
up;  the  jobbers  soon  found  ikis 
out ;  they  rallied  and  regained  tiuir 
position,  and  the  parish  mooej  i» 
now  at  their  mercy ;  the  expendi- 
ture  is  large  and  the  rehef  bad.' 
As  a  check,  I  proposed  the  mcasnrc 
of  the  house  to  house  collection  ot 
vot^H,  which,  though  susceptible  of 
impjDvenient,  lias  greatly  answeir^ 
its  purpose  in  mure  even  a(huini>- 
tratiou.  In  tbe  parish  where  1 
hve,  which  contains  about  the  mm 
number  of  ratepayers  as  the  one  ib 
the  instance  cited,  parochial  con- 
fiicts  under,  a  local  act  were  delo^ 
mined  by  minorities  of  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  ratepayers,  and  the  cht- 
racter  of  the  administration  sunk  so 
low  from  the  non-attendance  of  the 
most  respectable  voters,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  get  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  antborise  the  house  to 
house  collection  ol  votes  by  respon- 
sible officers,  by  which  means  the 
number  of  voters  has  been  in- 
creased sevenfold,  and  the  deterio* 
ration  cf  the  administration  t^ 
rested. 

Those  who  would  be  informed  tt 
the  full  development  of  the  saiige- 

nistic  element  of  the  indi?idittl 
interest  of  the  elector  in  the  occa* 
pation  of  his  time  in  his  own  jmr- 
suits,  as  against  the  demands  of 
public  interest  in  tlie  jierformanoe 
of  electoral  duties,  may  see  the 
results  of  that  displayed  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  North  Americi^ 
ItemmVj  descriptive  of  the  conditkli 
of  the  local  admimstiation  of  tke 
city  of  Now  York.  They  wjD  see 
there  the  entire  admmistrttiaa  d 
that  large  city  held  in  possesaioD, 
as  a  source  of  plunder,  by  people 
of  the  lowest  cLems,  almost  by  tbe 
ruffianism  of  the  oommimityt'i^ 
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taining  notorious  malversation  such 
as  Europe  has  no  examples  of,  that 
I  am  awaro,  caiTied  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
oommimitj,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
pahtic  opinion  of  all  respectahle 
people,  who  are  helpless  for  anj 
sustained  power  of  exertion  against 
it,  Kot  outwardly  00  flagrant,  or  so 
ndranced  in  degree,  but  of  the  like 
character,  is  much  of  tho  so-called 
self-government  of  our  large  cities. 
We  found  the  local  police  forces  there 
nnder  the  direction  of  watcli  coni- 
luittees  of  publicans  and  the  o\v^le^8 
of  hou^ics  which  the  police  should 
regulate,  bat  dare  not  interfere 
with  i — ^the  powers  of  thwarting  the 
application  of  Banitarr  measnres 
gamed  hj  the  owners,  of  the  wiorst- 
conditioned  weekly  tenements,  mere 
fever  nests  requiring  amendment^ 
against  which,  in  their  own  sinister 
interests,     the  nialadministrants 
maintain  a  dead   resistance.  Wo 
found   that   the   direction  of  the 
pour's   rates  was  gained  by  men 
Vilio  dispensed  them  in  out-door 
telief  in  money,  which  they  well 
knew  went   in  payment  of  the 
fents  of  their  own  wretched  houses, 
or  in  the  purchase  of  goods  at  their 
own  shops.    Such  positions  were 
got  by  action  upon  minorities  of 
voters,  and  the  inaction  of  majori- 
ties. 

Ttisin  the  ITnited  States  of  Ame- 
rica also  that  the  principle  ot  tiie 
sacrifice  of  individual  convenience 
aud  trouble  in  electoral  matters  haa 
had  its  development,  in  creating 
representation  by  minorities,  a  mis- 
representation, or  false  expression 
of  public  opinion  amongst  them* 
^▼es,  as  well  as  towards  the  rest 
f>f  the  world.    It  will  be  remem- 
l^red,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  how  ^;eneral  was 
the  impression  in    this  country, 
that   the    great  majority  of  the 
American   ])eoplo    were   in  their 
hearts  favourable  to  slavery ;  that 
they  hated  the  negroes,  and  really 
^^red  nothing  for  slavery  itself, 
^Ol.  LXXV. — NO.  CCCCXLU. 


and  were  intent  solely  on  an  op- 
pressive prot€»ctionism  anil  a  greedy 
domination  over  the  blave-holding 
states.  On  Tarions  occasions  lan- 
guage was  used,  by  men  in  high  posi- 
tion there,  which  shocked  the  ])e(  )ple 
of  this  country,  and  more  impartial 
public  opinion  on  the  Continent ;  yet 
such  expressions  were  from  represent 
tative  men.  At  first  the  langus^  of 
President  Lincoln,  even,  wa^*  evasive 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
miiuteuanced  the  doubts  thrown 
u|)()n  the  feelings*  of  the  people  of 
the  Northern  States.  These  doubts 
were  met  by  the  confident  declara- 
tions of  well  informed  persons 
that  these  men,  though  in  repre- 
sentative positions,  did  not  re- 
present the  real  feelings  of  the 
Northern  people^  as  would  he 
shown  when  the  time  of  pressure 
came  to  evoke  them,  when  President 
Lincoln  would  be  compelled  to  speak 
out  and  take  decisive  steps  for  the 
suppression  of  slavery ;  and  the 
time  did  come  for  bringing  out 
the  declaration  that  the  Northern 
people,  intent  on  their  own  occupa- 
tions, had  taken  little  part  in  public 
business,  had  allowed  the  Southern 
leaders  to  manage  their  public 
affairs  without  check,  were  fuUy 
verified; — ^when  the  great  Demo- 
cratic party,  who  would  have  con- 
ciliated slavery,  as  well  as  the 
avowed  sympathisers  of  the  South, 
were  overtlirown,  to  the  surprise 
even  of  very  arute  observers  of 
American  atl'airs. 

If  the  electoral  procedure,  freed 
from  the  weight  of  individual  incon- 
venience for  its  manifestation,  mak- 
ing it  often  dependent  on  *  good  * 
or  *  had  voting  weather '  for  coming 
up  to  vote,  and  excluding  the  ter- 
rorism of  Irish  mobsy  and  rowdies 
in  the  American  cities, — ^had  allowed 
the  public  opinion  to  be  conveniently, 
quietly,  and  completely  manifested 
on  all  ordinary  occasions,  without 
any  convulsive  effort  or  systematic 
\vir6-paliiiiL',  it  is  probable  that  the 
Southern  hiavuholdcrs'  policy  would 

3-^ 
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have  heeu  early  checked;  ancl  it  \<  th  constitution,  was  thus  rescrred  to  the 

pcssihlp  that  the  devastatiou  ul  ilie  i  P^^l'V"        of  th«  tystem,  s»  pow  Imb 

^       ir  1       •!  •  Ui.  K  centred  in  the  court  of  uir.  ctors.  an-l  th.* 

dieadtul  civU  war  might  have  boon  nj^^^t  of  the  Company  has  been  an 

averted. 

oligarchy  iu  fact.    So  far  from,  mcddlmg 
The  eyil  in  qaestion,  of  the  diffi-   too  much,  the  court  of  proprii  ton  have  not 

Cnltyofgettillg  attention  and  atten-    att«^n<l.>l  to  the  common  afftirs  er*  n  f=v.f?^. 

dance  to  watch  collective  interests,      "^Jx  business  of  uispcction,  axui 

.        CIA        ^•t.•    1      u-  «i„  the  known   principles  Of  Dllinftii  ttKWa 

18  not  confirHMl  to  political  subjects  ^^undantly  JecuwS  that  unfortuiuite  re- 
but is  cxperiL'UCcd  m  commcrcml  ^.^i^  To  watch,  to  scrutinise,  to  inquire,  w 
undertakings,  in  which  tlie  public  labour,  and  labour  ia  pain.  To  wmtide.  to 
have  commonly  more  direct  per-  take  for  granted  tliat  all  n  well,  ia  i» 
sonal   intereate  than  in    putUc  ««";P'^  i°v^^vr,^'^*^'*n**^ 

»a^:^      TTa»^  miinkinrl  is  compnratively  debghtful.  On 

affoin.  Hence  the  tendency  to  ordinary  occaaiouH.  on  aU  occasion- 
railway  mumanaj^ement  by  direc*  present  not  powwfal  motirea  to 

toratea  in  entering  into  COnrsea  action,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  is  sure 
of  expenditure   and  litigation,    in    to  bp  lod  by  the  soft  an  1  Jigreeable  feeling. 

defiance   of  the  interests  of  the  ^^^^             ^"^^  ^^^^  ^uffiaieu: 

,      I  ,  ,          mi             -I  prudence  to  avoid  thoee  oocnnenoea  wtucB 

8harehol(l('i-s.     The   prmciplu    m-  calculated  to  rouso  tho  people  on 

volved  waa  clearly  pointed  out  by  account  of  whom  they  act,  the  people  will 

Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  History  of  allow  them  abundant  scope  to  manage  thr 

Briiish  India,  whisimn,  commenting  common  concerns  in  a  way  conformable  to 

on  the  apprehenaiona  that  the  detnc  ^    '             ^^'^'^  ^^^J-^^ntage.   It  is  thu, 

VI       i*  J.U     -CI    i.  T  J*      that  all  constitutions,  however  democrat- 

cpatic  assembly  of  the  East  India  ^^^^.^^  ^avo  a  tendency  to  bec<»» 

proprietors  would  grasp  the  whole  oH^xdiical  in  practice. 

of  tho  power  of  the  Company,  would 

c<?nstniin  and  disturb  the  proceed-       Unfortunately,  the  tendency  ma- 

ingH  of  tho  chairman  and  directors,  nifested  in  these  times  is  not  merely 

would  deliberate  with  violence  uud  to  relapse  into  such  oligarcbioal  rule 

animosity,  and  exhibit  all  the  con-  as  that  of  the  great  Compaiiy  re- 

fbsion,  precipitation,  and  impra-  ferred  to, — which  ao  mnch  exctued 

dence  which  are  commonly  aacribed  or  justified  reliance  and  inaction, — 

to  the  exercise  of  popular  power,  bat  into  what  may  be  termed  jobo- 

he  observes  :  cmcics,  and  to  rnl*-  of  the  flag-nmtly 

  ,  pernicious  ciiaracter  made  maiiifet>t 

Theaetoal  nrndt  n  eitwme^r  diff««mt  y    proceedinirs  in  our  courts  of  law 

from  what  tlu?  common  modes  of  rejisoning  .  *'  ^  ,    .  .  i 

incite  common  minds  to  int.  r.    Notwith-        relation  to  va*a  commercial  asso- 

Btandii^  the  power  which,  ly  the  theory  of  ciations.*    Bot  itis  to  be  bome  in 

*  These  great  aseoeiationtf,  some  of  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  shareholdera,  ai»  ehane- 

terised  by  the  tendency  in  question,  to  tall  into  tho  hands  of  minorities,  the  connections 
of  directorates,  and  th^^se  minorities  into  the  liands  of  individuals  pos^sessing  interests 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  great  body  ot  the  shareholders.  The  condition  of  thest» 
governments,  of  concerns  with  MVeonea  Uurger  than  those  of  aome  principalities,  were 
.  thus  rieently  characterised  by  a  very  competent  commercial  obserrer.  the  writi  r  i>f  the 
city  article  tor  the  Times The  debenture  difficulty,  and  that  of  the  incompetency  of 
Boards,  are  but  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is  useless  to  hurl  reproaches  at  direeton. 
Every  one  knows  wbat  a  director  is.  A  man  of  mercantile  repute,  absorbed  m  a  larre 
businrss  of  his  own,  or  a  man  with  nothing  to  do  because  he  ha?  mrf  ly  l)t  en  able  to  do 
anything  well — this  is  the  stiwle  of  a  Board  at  least  nine  times  in  ten ;  and  if  aa  iotrud«r 
of  sharp  original  views  should  happen  to  eiom»  amoqg  them,  he  soon  finds  that,  inatesd 
of  attempting  to  waken  up  his  ooilea^;aes  and  to  oveffcome  the  tacit  resistance  of  officiaU 
on  all  sides,  he  liad  Vn  tter  cnrrj  h^'^  sapicitv  tu  a  more  remunerative  field.  Tho  re^l 
directors  of  each  of  our  companies  are  the  solicitors  and  tho  engineers  and  contractors, 
aad  occasionally  some  exceptionally  astnte  offldal.  All  these  patties  play  intoeadk 
other's  hands;  they  are  always  men  of  ( nergy  and  great  natural  capacity,  an.!  they 
invariably  possess  th.  powi  r  of  controlling  the  officials,  who  have  no  difficulty  in  disoovt  r- 
ring  where  the  real  ma^itery  lies.    Under  these  circumstances,  if  a  ^^uestion  arises  wiilt 
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mind  that  iu  our  local  or  general 
politics,  whilst  the  individual  inte* 
rests  at  stake  appear  to  be  less,  the 
manifest  annoyances  of  attendances 
under  conditions  wliicli  evoke  coarse 
passions  amidst  *  roughs  and  lambs,* 
are  greater,  requiring  with  many 
persons  heroic  virtues  to  witlistand 
them.  Good  Americau.s  liave  com- 
plained that  by  the  frequent  atten- 
dances demanded  of  them,  and  the 
necessity  of  oonstantly  watching, 
examining  and  scmtinising  to  main- 
tain political  purity, '  they  are  made 
slaves  to  liberty/  Refusing  to  do 
this,  tlioy  oftt'ii  fall  into  the  other 
alternative,  in  which  the  bad  Icc^ns- 
lative  arrangements  of  their  plat- 
form politicians  place  them,  of  being 
made  the  slaves  of  the  most  cormpt 
local  as  well  as  general  administi^ 
tioti  of  any  civiUsed  government  of 
which  I  am  aware. 

In  general  political  affairs,  in- 
stances may  be  adduced  to  sliow 
that  there  is  in  this  country  much 
luore  of  false  representation  of 
opinion,  or  of  no  really  public 
opinion  whatsoever,  than  has  yet 
been  taken  into  consideration.  In 
electoral  matters,  the  meetings  are 
frequently  meetings  cliiofly  of  iion- 
elootor?,  and  the  misrepresentation 
of  opinion  at  them  is  displayed  by 
the  show  of  hands  being  all  one 
way,  and  the  voting  another.  Only 
sections  of  large  masses  can  be  got 
into  most  rooms  for  meeting,  and  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  chance  what 
section  attends*  Even  in  tlio  anti- 
Corn  Liiw  meetings  held  by  Mr. 
Cobden,  it  was  frerjnontly  iieecssary 
to  admit  persons  only  by  ticket,  or 


in  truth  to  pack  them,  to  secure  dis- 
cussion and  to  prevent  the  meetings 
being  swamped  by  violent  minori- 
ties of  Chartists. 

It  may  be  that  the  Reform 
Leaguers  really  represent  the  majo- 
rity of  the  labonrincr  classos,  yet  it 
is  not  proved  to  be  so.  But  it  is  ob- 
served that  they  conlidently  claimed 
.and  provided  for  a  demonstration 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  whilst  the  numbers  brought 
out,  after  the  utmost  efforts,  were 
counted  as  one  fourth  of  those  they 
claimed  :  and  their  adversaries  claim 
the  oilu'r  three  fourths.  What  evi- 
dence ijs  there  to  rebut  them  ? 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  duty, 
then,  to  point  out  that  unless  precau- 
tions be  taken  whilst  there  is  time, 
the  evils  of  false  representations  by 
active  minorities,  under  sinister 
influences,  so  widely  prevalent  in 
local  admini.-l]  alive  bodies,  ni:iy  l>e 
seriously  augmented  in  parliaiuen- 
tary  representation.  A  reference 
to  electoral  statistics  will  show  that, 
as  the  number  of  electors  is  in- 
creased, as  in  the  larger  metropoli- 
tan boroughs,  the  proportion  of  non- 
voters  is  incr  1  >  d,  until  little  more 
than  half,  and  in  some  instances  less 
than  half,  exercise  their  franchise. 
I  am  unaware  of  a  single  metro- 
politan member  who  is  not  returned 
by  a  positive  minority  of  the  con- 
stituente. 

The  power  of  wielding  minorities 
effectively  under  the  existing  elec- 
toral procedure  is  maintained  with 
intense  jealousy,  and  by  bitter  abuse 
of  the  hou.se  to  house  collection  of 
votes,  and  the  relief  thereby  of  the 


anotli'T  cnmpriny,  surh  n«5  any  two  private  gpntlomrn  ■wotilcl  crtdf  in  fivo  nnnntr-s*.  "vrhnt 
ia  the  result  'f  The  solicitor  says  **  it  must  be  fought  out."  Then  comes  the  cngiueer. 
"Carry  tlic  wair,"  he  says,  '*intoth«  opponent's  territory  and  lay  out  a  rival  branch." 
Then  comes  a  system  of  buying  up  land  on  the  projected  route,  until  a  multitudo  ot  iu- 
flnf>nti;i!  pnrtics  timl  tlir  provpect  hefr.iv  thfir  eyes  of  a  larfje  fortune,  and  an  iiiflii«  nee  is 
exerted  sulUcient  to  arm  the  Board  with  proxies  to  any  extent.  Fmally,  the  hhan  holders, 
in  jmblie  meeting,  or  rather  a  renr  small  number  of  them  that  can  be  got  together,  upon 
"being  solemnly  informe<l  by  the  chairman  that  they  "  must  protect  their  property  from 
invasion,"  fullow  like  sheep.  Just  %vha*  the  f?ir<n-tnr«  liavi"  1'een  under  the  manipulation 
of  the  solicitors,  engineers,  &c.,  the  bhareholders  are  under  the  manipulation  of  the 
directors,  and  neither  aide  can  rationally  reproach  the  other.* 
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*fine'  of  the  sacrifice  of  time  in  the 
cxfM'cisc  of  tlio  frar.cl'i-f .  lit  these 
inlert'Sts,  the  collection  of  vot^jB  by 
voting  papers,  tor  the  election  of 
vestrymen  in  the  metropolitan  ves* 
tries,  was  snooeBsfolly  resisted :  And 
as  a  oonseqaence,  it  is  now  proved 
before  a  committer  of  the  House  of 
ComiQOiis,  that  those  have  become 
virtually  close  selt-elected  bodies,' 
^vllose  unfitness  has  Ijerome  a  cr^  iii^ 
scandal  and  evil  to  be  removed. 
One  effect  of  the  elections  being 
left  under  conditions  which  place 
them  in  the  power  of  minorities 
is  that,  as  minorities,  the  members 
are  broaght  more  within  the  power 
of  bribery  and  sinister  influences.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  on  the 
Compound  Tenements  Act,  beforo 
Lord  Grey's  select  committee  of  the 
Houae  of  Lords,  that  the.  habitual 
practice  of  bribery  in  mnnicipsl 
elections,  which  are  commonly 
deteimined  by  minorities  in  the 
burger  boi-onghs,  has  become  yet 
more  extensive  than  it  is  in  pur- 
liamentarv  elections.  Before  the 
select  committee  on  tlie  Corrupt 
Practices  at  Elections  Act  it  was 
proved,  b^  a  parliamentary  a^ent 
of  extensive  experience,  that  cor- 
ruption in  parliamentary  elections 
has  its  root  in  corruption  in  muni- 
cipal elections.  Many  a  member  of 
the  lionourable  honse  will  declare 
upon  bin  honour,  tliat  he  has  not 
bribed  a  single  voter  for  his  election 
to  Parliament,  well  knowing  thut 
he  has  spent  mnch  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  his  interest  in  the  parlia- 
mentary election,  in  sustaining  the 
municipal  bribeiy  of  his  supporters. 
The  composition  of  the  vestries,  as 
seats  of  maladministration,  affects 
the  representation  in  Parliament, 
and  is  the  source  of  the  resistance 
made  there  to  the  most  important 
administrative  reforms. 

I  now  try  to  bring  nnder  con* 
sideration  the  more  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  necessity 
of  pro\'idincr  f<>r  the  free  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  majorities,  by 


every  pmcticable  facility  to 
trouble  to  in'hviduals,  and  to  shield 
them  from  annoyance  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  in  parlianicn- 
tary  elections;  of  which  I  snbmit 
the  honse  to  honse  collection  of 
votes  by  responsible  and  trust* 
worthy  collectors  is  the  principal 
means,  especially  of  brihging  in 
the  increasing  number  of  vott  s  of 
those  who  will  not  give  their  day's 
work,  (»r  time,  bnt  will  yet  frive 
their  evening  8    ij^uiet  home-con- 
sideration  to  the  perfortnanoe  of 
the  electoral  duty.  It  is  alleged  by 
the  opponents  to  that  measure  thai 
the  votes  of  those  who  will  not  be 
at  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  poll  to 
give  their  votes  canTint  be  worth 
much.    1  would  sulnmi  to  Mr.  Mill, 
that  the  votes  of  the  reimblican 
votei-8  which  changed  the  destinies 
of  the  United  States  were,  on  snch 
off-hand  estimates,  of  no  worth.  This 
objection  superciliously  undervalnes 
what  that  trouble  and  annoysmce 
commonlv  is,  and  it  over-estimatrs 
the  value  of  the  object   to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  eyes  of  the  elrctnr, 
for  which  he  is  commonly  called 
upon  to  make  a  sacrifice, — namely, 
in  a  ])opulons  district,  the  exerase 
of  some  twenty-thonsandth  share 
in  the  six  hundred  and  fiftieth  part 
in  the  third  estate  of  the  realm, 
a  sacrifice  commonly  for  a  jierson 
of  no  sp(  (  lal  aptitude  or  pn>mi8e. 
The  practice  fuuntied  on  this  objfX*- 
tion  as  to  the  worthlessncss  of  tlie 
effort  to  the  individnal  elector  com- 
monly induces  exaggeration  to  make 
the  elector  alter  this  estimate,  as 
against  his  very  certain  sacrifice  of 
time,  which  to  him  is  money.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  lowest  class  in 
}>opulou8  districts  with  whom  can- 
vassing solicitations,  bill  posters, 
and  electoral  appeals  so  extensively 
fiul  to  produce  an^  effect 

It  follows  that  if  the  nnmbers  of 
the  electors  in  the  larger  boroughs 
be  still  farther  augmented,  and  if 
there  be  ?m>  m Iteration  in  the  elec- 
toral procedure,  so  as  to  give  lacili- 
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ties  for  the  eTerrisc  of  the  franchise, 
the  proportionate  immbor  of  the 
Tion-vot<.'rs  will  be  auirmeiitcd,  pfiv- 
ing  more  power  to  minorities  of  the 
lower  and  looser  classes  of  voters, 
and  agg^vatuog  those  evils  cifaAaB 
representation,  except  on  occasions 
of  political  convulsion,  which  have 
been  displayed  on  so  large  a  scale 
in  the  Northern  States  of  America. 

Parliamentary  ajjents  are  well 
aware  lunv  widely,  if  not  generally 
tlirougbont,  the  borough  seats  are 
really  pnrohasabk  hj  means  of 
expenses.  A  metropohtan  member, 
who  spent  two  thonsand  pounds, 
and  was  beaten  l>y  another  who 
spent  four,  declared  that  he  again 
would  be  beaten  by  alnio'^f  jiny  one 
else  who  spent  six.  Roupell,  with 
a  positively  previous  batl  repute 
for  himself  and  his  belongings,  won 
his  seat,  as  it  is  stated,  by  an  ez- 
penditare  of  ten  thonsand  ponnds. 

In  addition  to  snch  results,  our 
elections  presents  scenes  of  riot, 
fifrhtinp;'  on  platforms  and  nt  public 
nieetinfTs,  which  are  disgrucel'ul  to 
the  time  and  to  the  country  before 
Euixjpe.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  with  the  augmentation  of  num- 
bers under  the  existing  procedure 
these  evils  will  be  aggravated.  Im- 
partial public  officers  will  concur 
•  in  the  opinion,  that  the  due  course 
of  reform  wonld  have  been  to  have 
cleared  the  existing  franchise  of  its 
gro.ss  and  deep-seated  evils,  as  a 
first  step,  precedent  to  the  conside- 
ration of  tne  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  any  considenSile 
numbers  of  new  bodies  of  men. 

But  it  is  alleged  against  the 
labour  and  annoyanco-saving  pro- 
eedtirf  of  tlie  house  io  bouse  col- 
le'ciiun  ot"  votes,  by  means  of  voting 
papers,  that  it  would  be  attended 
by  fraud  and  intimidation,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  undue  influence.  No 
doubt  it  will  be,  as  the  issue  of  a 
gold  coinage  or  of  sovereigns  in- 
stead of  one  pound  notes,  is  sure 
to  bo  attended  by  eonnterfeitinix 
and  clipping.   But  in  a  far  iesa 


comparatlre  degree.  Only  in  verj' 
small  borouj2:bs  will  there  be  op- 
portunities of  the  exercise  of  undue 
mduence  in  getting  the  papers  611ed 
up  within  the  twenty-four  hours 
during  which  thej  mar  be  left; 

r'nst  which  continentalexperience 
n  consulted  shows  that  the 
ballot  is  a  real  security;  but  the 
opportnnities,  the  raenn^^  and  mo- 
tives to  illicit  practice  dimmish  with 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  voters. 
Will  any  one  say  what  sort  of 
agency  wOl  be  requisite  to  pay 
domiciliary  visits  to  find  when  the 
electors  are  at  home,  on  the  same 
evening,  and  to  be  admitted  into 
twenty,  or  ten,  or  five  thonsand 
bouses,  and  to  exercise  influence 
with  the  electors,  during  the  one 
clear  day  fur  an  election  ?  Even 
in  the  instance  of  so  small  a 
borough  as  Reigate,  if  the  evidence 
be  consulted  as  to  the  proceedings 
there,  it  will  be  seen  how  large  a 
number  of  canvassers  and  paid 
BL'ents  and  lookers-np  of  votes,  and 
l»rii)ers  were  used;  and  yet  could 
only  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
sections  of  the  electors  during  the 
day  of  the  election,  aa  they  were 
foxmd  to  absent  or  withhold  them- 
selves. But>  bj  the  house  to  bouse 
collection  of  voting  papers,  which 
might  and  ought  to  be  in  closed 
envelopes,  the  course  of  the  election 
cannot  be  seen,  either  by  a<rents  or 
by  electors,  who  watch  the  market 
for  their  price ;  there  is  no  use  in 
their  keeping  back,  for  the  votes 
are  unknown  until  the  dose  of 
the  collection,  the  opening  of  tlu; 
papers,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
majority,  A  rcspcctid)le  elector  in 
a  leading  {position  in  that  same 
boreugh,  declared,  how  great  a  pre- 
ventive and  relief  from  the  op- 
portunities of  bribery,  undue  in- 
fluence, and  riot  and  demoralisation 
would  have  been  the  house  to  house 
collection  of  votes  in  that  very 
place. 

Those  clerks  of  unions  who  have 
acted  as  parliamentary  agents  tor 
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Liberal  elections,  and   who  are 

practically  conversant  with  the  de- 
fects of  both  methods,  and  whose 

experience  on  a  clopc  inqnirr  would 
have  been  can- fully  consulted,  aro 
strong  and  dt-cisive  in  their  ttJnti- 
mony  in  favour  of  the  house  to 
house  collection  of  votes,  as  a  means 
of  preventiiig  a  great  part  of  the 
erils  of  oor  electoral  system.  (Vide 
the  evidence  of  one  01  them  given 
before  the  committee  on  em  nipt 
practices  nt  elections.)  Altlioufxh 
party  conflicts  are  often  a«  fierce, 
especially  in  Ireland,  in  the  local 
elections,  conducted  by  this  method, 
as  in  parliamentary  elections;  al- 
though any  individual  has  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and 
possibly  a  local  and  practical  ex- 
amination by  a  Poor  Law  Inspector 
gratis;  yet  the  nnniber  of  complaints 
of  malj)ractice  in  this  procedure, 
are  utterly  inconsiderable  as  com- 
pared with  these  made  against  the 
elections  of  members  to  Parliament. 
Bat  the  house  to  house  method  of 
collection  is  especially  hated  by  thoso 
who  are  returned  by  minorities,  and 
by  the  ciiqnes  who  wield  them  and 
who  prolit  hy  electoral  expenses. 

The  \v(irk  of  vote  collection  is  of 
course  connected  with  the  business 
of  vote  registration,  a  most  im- 
portant but  as  yet  an  almost  un- 
heeded question  of  electoral  pro- 

Ccdnre. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  pro- 
ceded  upon  the  assumption  which 
due  prelirniiniry  iiujuiry  would 
have  prevented,  as  T  })ointod  out  to 
Lord  Althorp,  that  every  elector 
would  ffo  to  the  re^strar  and  see 
to  the  due  registration  of  his  fran- 
chise, and  from  time  to  time  see 
that  it  wa.s  dulv  kept  up.  It  was 
soon  proved,  that  as  a  rule,  the 
elertor  would  not  snerifire  his  time 
to  do  one  or  the  other.  In  one  place 
it  was  proved  t^  be  necessary  to  ^nve 
electors  break  lasts  to  induce  them  to 
attend  the  registration.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  de&ult  arising  from 
the  Cabinet  method  of  preparation 


was  made  manifest  in  this,  thai  the 

leading  political  party  which  did  at- 
tend to  the  rt'gistration  would  beat 
the  party  which  did  not.  Sir  Rolxrt 
Peel  proclaimed  to  his  party  that 
the  battle  of  the  constitution  was 
to  be  fought  in  the  registration 
courts.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  a 
grievous  error  in  legislation  to  have 
admitted  of  any  such  battle  there 
whatsoever,  or  to  have  courts  (XS 
cupied  throughout  the  country  by 
two  surveyors  swearing  on  one  side 
and  two  on  another,  that  a  s-iven 
tenement  was  above  or  below  a 
given  \  aiue.  Now  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  registration,  including 
the  revising  barristers  and  the  jury 
lists,  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
tweniy.five  thousand  pounds  per 
annum ;  or  allowing  an  average  of 
four  vears  for  each  dissolution,  the 
e.'cpense  of  this  very  detective  re- 
gistration (which  is  rarely  aceui-at<^ 
within  twenty  per  cent.)  is  about 
half  a  million  per  election,  or  about 
seven  shillings  per  vote  recorded  at 
each  election.  There  is  moreover  the 
expense  of  the  registration  associa- 
tions to  each  party,  which  is  alxnit 
equivalent  to  the  public  expense 
or  another  half  million  of  moiiev 

• 

paid  by  the  sitting  members  and  by 
subscriptions  from  members  of  each 
|K)litical  party,-^  highly  pernicious 
arrangement^  keeping  up  factious 
party  agitation  and  largely  con- 
tributing to  make  seats  in  reality 
purchasable  by  those  who  will  pay 
such  expenses,  and  restricting  the 
selection  of  candidates  to  those  wlio 
do.  I  have,  tberel'oi'e,  ])ix>po.seil  that 
the  parish  rate-book  and  the  income- 
tax  receipt  files  shall  supersede  any 
other  qualification,  and  I  might  ad- 
duce much  practical  testimony  in 
support  of  that  proposition,  Re- 
s]>Mnsible  collectors,  going  to  every 
liouse,  Avtiulil  on  tlie  spit  complete 
the  identification  and  the  regiiilra- 
tiuu,  and  render  the  elector's  trouhle 
in  attending  to  it,  or  of  any  other 
party  attending  for  him,  as  unneces- 
sary for  the  election  of  members  of 
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Parliament^  as  it  is  for  the  election 
of  poor-law  guardians.   The  union 

cJerks  are,  as  a  class,  a  highly  re- 
spectable and  responsible  body  of 
officers,  lu'vzht  be  made  answer- 
able  for  keeping  up  the  registration 
with  the  jiid  of  the  rate  and  tax 
collectors,  and  might  also  be  return- 
ing officers  for  parliamentary  elec- 
tions within  their  districts,  and  the 
Poor  Law  Inspectors,  on  appeals,  if 
any  were  to  occur,  might  be  made 
on  the  occasions  of  elections  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  revising  barristers. 
1  hold  it  to  be  an  erroneous  arrange- 
ment, which  rarely  succeeds  in 
I'htaiTiiiiq'  efficient  scrtice,  to  make 
permanent  appointments  solely  for 
the  performance  of  duties  oceurriiii^ 
at  lung  and  uncertain  intervals. 
The  registries,  the  rate-books,  and 
the  officers  keeping  them,  are  within 
the  settled  control  of  the  ])oor  law 
department,  and  the  electoral  statis- 
tics are  now  only  to  he  got  £rom 
thence.  By  charging  that  duty 
upon  it,  a  direct  responsibility  to 
Parliament  will  be  gained  at  a 
comparatively  inconsiderable  ex- 
;iense,  and  the  p'reat  mass  of  that 
million  of  pernicious  and  wasteful 
exjiL-nditurt;  on  bad  registration  be 
uvuided.  Altoc^ether  the  exj>ense 
entailed  by  the  one  error  in  a  detail 
from  defective  preparation  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  every 
elector  would  look  after  his  own 
franchise,  and  go  to  the  registrar 
to  see  it  duly  restored  and  kept 
up,  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bdl,  cannot  haye  been  less  than  spc 
millions  of  money,  besides  the  irri- 
tj'.tidn  and  low  conflicts  of  the 
registration  associations  on  one  side 
and  the  other. 

The  average  of  the  legal  and 
allowed  expenses  of  the  vote  collec- 
tion, so  far  a,s  can  be  made  out,  are 
about  one  pound  per  vote  obtained 
for  county  elections,  and  about  four- 
teen shillings  per  Toto  in  borough 
elections,  lude  up  of  expenses  of 
agents,  committee  -  rooms,  clerks, 
canvassers,  printers,  <&c.,  so  that 


about  another  million  of  money  is 
expended  on  vote  collection  in  a  low 
species  of  puffing  machinery,  in 
alarminrf,  stimulating,  urging,  the 
reluctant  electors  to  give  their 
votes,  and  doing  so  In  populous  dis- 
tricts in  modes  which  nearly  one  half 
the  voters  disregard,  or  resent  as  au 
insult  to  their  understandings.  By 
discarding  the  principle  of  making 
the  elector  go  to  the  office  of  the 
registrar  to  see  to  the  registration 
of  his  franchise,  by  adopting  the 
correct  principle,  as  I  deem  it,  that 
the  registrar  shall  go  to  the  house 
of  the  elector,  to  complete  his  regis- 
tration there  (by  seeint^'  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rates  or  taxes)  ;  so  by 
discarding  the  principle  of  making 
some  three  hundred  electors  go  to 
the  puV)lic  officer  (poll  clerk)  to  re- 
cord thcii"  votes,  and  adopting  that 
of  making  the  poll  clerk  or  the 
proper  responsible  officer  ffo  to  the 
houses  of  the  three  hundred  electors 
and  collect  their  votes  or  voting 
papers  then  and  there,— the  low  ex- 
citement, the  rioting  of  the  polling, 
booth,  may  be  got  rid  of,  together 
with  the  pretext  or  the  incitation  for 
a  bribe,  which  with  the  lowest  class 
of  the  voters  always  begins  with  the 
question,  *  But  who  is  to  pay  me  for 
my  lost  time?'  On  this  amended 
svstem  the  service  of  the  vote  col- 
lection  might  be  insured  in  a  far 
more  responsible  manner  at  an  ex- 
pense of  two  shillings  per  vote  for 
the  counties,  and  one  shilling  ])er 
vote  for  the  boroughs ;  and  the  col- 
lection made  as  close  in  the  more 
populous  boroughs  as  it  is  in  the 
larn;t»r  poor  law  unions  in  the 
metropolis,  where  the  house  to  house 
collection  of  votes  is  made  by  the 
police,  and  eighty  and  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  votes  are  collect^Ml,  as 
against  hfty,  sixty,  and  seventy  per 
cent,  in  the  expensive  parliamentary 
elections  by  which  the  Roupells,  the 
Edwin  Jameses,  the  railway  kUigs, 
the  water  company  and  gas  com- 
pany kings,  the  profitors  on  par- 
liamentary position  in  getting  up 
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companicR  at  home,  and  contracts 
and  concessions  ubroad,  have  bought 

seats. 

The  experience  of  the  effect  of  tiie 
contmyentioiL  of  right  priiiciple  in 
impoeing  on  the  electors  the  trouble 
of  going  to  the  registrar  to  register 
the  vote,  and  seeing  to  its  being 
kept  np, — e.  that  as  a  rule  the 
trouble  is  never  spontaneously  taken 
by  them, — is  conclusive  that  the 
like  trouMo  will  never  be  spon- 
taneously taken  by  the  *coin- 
poonders'  to  obtain  the  fi*anchise 
now  opened  to  them.  In  fact,  in 
the  populous  districts  where  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  any  party  to 
maniptilate  votes,  the  conceesion  of 
the  privilege  in  ite  present  form  will 
mainly*  serve  as  a  practical  means  of 
rebatmng  the  asseilion  that  there 
exists,  amongst  the  lower  classes,  an 
ardent  desire  to  possess  the  fran- 
chise and  a  burning  sense  of  in- 
justice at  being-  excluded  from  it. 

But  can  those  wlio  object  to  the 
imposition  of  trouble  and  possible 
expense,  as  an  improper  barrier  to 
the  obtainment  of  the  franchise,  con- 
sistently maintain  the  barrier  of 
trouble  in  the  exercise  of  the 
chise  hf  all  who  obtain  it  and  keep 
the  artisan  elector  in  the  dilemma 
of  either  losing  his  meal  or  his 
working  time,  which  is  money  to 
him,  in  going  to  the  polling  booth  ? 
Why  are  the  absent  from  nomo  to 
be  compelled  to  inteiTupt  tljeir 
business,  ami  the  sick  as  well  as  the 
aged  and  the  feeble  to  be  allowed 
no  choice  in  the  matter,  or  ex- 
emption from  the  sacrifice  of  their 
time  and  attendance?  In  con- 
tinental states,  as  in  Prance,  where 
time  is  less  valuable  and  occupation 


less  pressing,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
found  necessarv  to  take  the  vote? 
on  the  Sunday,  to  avoid  trespassing 
on  working  time.  In  some  of  tbe 
Swiss  cantons,  they  detain  iS^ 
voters  in  church  on  Sunday,  tnd 
lock  them  in  until  the  voting  i* 
completed. 

With  respect  to  bribery,  sll  ibe 
experienced  witnesses  declare  tliat 
penal  legislation  will  have  little*, 
and  only  an  accidental  effect,  b 
the  more  populous  borouLfh.s  thcrv 
is  little  or  no  direct  brilx^rv.  In 
them  bribe n*  is  covered,  in  the 
existing  procedure,  by  tiio  pa/- 
ments  of  canvassers,  commitfctt> 
men,  clerks,  messengers,  tradesnm 
who  are  all  voters  or  the  relaticm» 
of  voters ;  and  the  prevention 
that  bribery  will  be  in  the  alte> 
ration  of  the  electoral  procednre  i 
by  which  it  is  now  engendered,  ' 
and  by  those  careful  examinations, 
preliminary  tn  ]Treparation  in  detail 
which,  under  t*ur  partial.  hurriLfi. 
and  necessarily  imj>erfect  leg^islaiivt-  ^ 
procedure,  are  as  yet  so  much  neg- 
lected. The  facts  and  evidence  to 
which  I  have  referred,  have  arisea 
in  the  coarse  of  inquiries,  which  firr 
the  important  purposes  in  question 
have  hitherto  becni  little  regarded 
It  will  be  fortunate,  in  the  existing 
prevalent  unfit  state  of  mind  for 
deliberation  on  so  great  a  subject,— 
an  impatient  desire  *  to  be  rid  of  it. 
— if  the  principles  demnn>tratMi 
should  receive  due  attention,  ami 
thus  an  ags^ravation  of  the  eristiDf 
electoi-al  evils  with  the  augmeii- 
tation  of  the  numbers  of  electors  be 
averted,  while  a  real  representatioa 
is  better  insured. 
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THE  modam  votaries  of  popnlar 
edaeation  enjoy  a  great  amiu 
tage  over  their  p^deoessors:  for 
they  are  allowed  to  take  it  fbr 
granted  tiiat  popular  education  is  a 
good  thing.  That  part  of  the  world 
"which  thinks  for  itself  has  made  up 
its  mind  that  reading  and  writinu; 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  outiit 
that  should  be  supplied  to  every 
Tonng  oitiseiL  befbie  he  enters  upon 
the  calling  in  which  his  life  is  to  be 
passed.  A  striking  and  public  tes- 
timony to  the  progress  of  opinion 
upon  this  point  was  in  the  course 
of  last  session  atJordcd  by  three 
clistinfe(uiHiied  members  of  I^ord 
Derby's  Cabinet,  who  warndy  ad- 
Tocaied  the  proprie^  of  giving 
Totes  to  all  who  could  read,  write, 
and  cipher;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  prepared  for  so 
sweeping  a  change.  In  old  days, 
an  cducntionalist  wnn  bound  to  pre- 
face Lis  treaties  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  advantages  of  knowledge — 
much  as  if  Sir  Astley  Cooper  were 
to  have  commenced  au  aaatomicsl 
course  hy  explaining  to  bis  hearers 
that  surgical  operations  should  be 
conducted  with  as  little  psin  as 
possible,  and  that  a  man  wnosc  leg 
might  be  saved  by  judicious  trr;it- 
ment  would  prefer  on  the  whole  to 
keep  itj— much  as  if  Mr.  Cobden, 
during  his  immortal  pilgrimage 
through  the  towns  of  England, 
underaken  for  the  purpose  of  iup 
structing  his  countrymen  how  Free- 
TOL.  Lxrr.— vo.  oocol. 


trade  would  provide  l^em  with  a 
more  plentifiil  and  regular  supply 
of  food,  were  to  have  oommenced  by 

telling  them  that  if  a  man  got  too 
little  to  eat  he  would  I  se  his  health, 
nml  that  if  he  got  nothing  at  all  to 
cat  be  would  die.  Even  in  our  own 
generation  wc  may  here  and  there 
come  across  somebody  who  holds 
that  the  good  old  race  of  domestic 
seryants  has  disappeared  since  the 
spread  of  enlightenment — just  as  in 
the  last  generation  there  esdsted 
people  who  contended,  with  some 
sliow  of  reason,  that  if  a  man  was 
uuablo  to  write  he  would  never 
come  to  be  hanged  for  forgery.  It 
is  possible  that  there  may  still  linger 
in  Bath  or  Cheltenham  a  few  ancient 
colonels  who  sigh  fbr  the  days  when 
the  British  soldier  was  an  Uliterate 
machine^  which  faced  about  aad 
sloped  arms  in  obedience  to  a  men- 
tal process  which  associated  certain 
motions  with  certain  sounds.  But 
society  has  grown  wiser,  and  leaves 
the  praises  of  ignorance  to  be  sung 
hy  a  few  old  women  of  both  sexes. 

The  iblks  who^  actuated  by  a 
npecieeof  instinctive  aversion,  place 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge,  have  abandoned 
their  old  ground  :  and,  instcnd  of 
complaining  that  a  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing— instead  of  rais- 
ing; up  the  bugbeai',  once  so  for- 
midable, of  educated  day-labourers 
and  literary  kitchen-maids— they 
now  olgect  that  too  much  atteniioSa 
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is  expended  on  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction,  and  that  pupils  of  the 
humblest  class  receive  an  «dacation 
too  complete  for  their  happiness  and 
nsefuhiess.  Wonld  only  that  these 
croakers  were  justified  in  their 
f'pfirs  '  Would  only  that  we  did  err 
upua  llie  right  side  !  Unfortunately 
it  is  but  too  easy  to  show  that  Eng- 
land is  very  far  from  being  an  over- 
cultivated  nation.  It  is  bat  too  ea^ 
to  calcolate  tbat  for  eyeiy  child  who 
IS  well  tanght  there  are  three  who 
are  badly  tanght,  and  for  every  child 
who  is  too  mnch  taught  there  are 
fifty  Avho  are  not  taught  at  all, 
Alas !  if  these  highflying  friends 
of  the  people,  who  are  anxious  that 
th(M*r  follow-countrvnirn  slmiild  not 
Bulicr  from  the  evil  (  llVt  U  oi  exces- 
sive cultivation,  would  spare  the 
time  t^  make  a  short  tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  some  oi'  oui-  scattered 
villages,  and  the  back  lanes  of  some 
of  OUT  crowded  cities,  they  would 
soon  discover  that  they  have  scanty 
cause  for  their  amiable  solioitade. 
They  would  too  often  find  swarms 
of  loiglish  boys  and  girls  with  minds 
as  untrained  as  those  of  little  Caffres 
in  localities  which,  according  to 
their  favourite  theory,  ard  full  of 
tiny  philosophei*s  crammed  to  tlie 
throat  with  geography  and  mine- 
ralogy. Where  they  expected  to 
see  children  familiar  with  Latin 
tenses  and  theolofrical  propositions, 
they  would  liglit  upon  whole  families 
ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of 
morality  and  decency.  Where  they 
looked  forward  to  rows  of  smiling 
scholars  in  clean  pinafores  running 
off  on  their  fingers  the  dates  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  they  would  leam 
from  the  schoolmaster  that  it  was 
much  if  the  parents  did  7iot  take 
away  their  little  ones  from  pothooks 
and  hanirers,  and  '  My  boy  Tom  had 
a  cat,'  to  mind  the  cows  and  keep 
the  rooks  off  the  wheat.  In  short, 
if  they  possessed  orduuiry  candour, 
they  would  be  brought  to  own  that 
to  apprehend  lest  the  population  of 
our  island  should  be  over-educated 


in  the  year  of  grace  1867  s  ahoat 

as  rational  as  to  express  a  fear  lest 
the  inhabitant-s  of  a  blockaded  town 
should  fall  sick  of  over-feeding,  or 
lest  t)]v  workers  in  a  coal-pit  should 
be  incomruoded  by  an  over-abon- 
dauco  of  fresh  aii*. 

It  was  not  until  this  century  was 
some  years  old  that  private  effort 
began  to  disperse  the  mist  of  igno- 
rance which  then  enveloped  the 
entire  country.   Up  to  1808,  with 
the  exception  of  Hr.  Baflces^s  Sun- 
day school,  there  existed  no  genenl 
organisation  whatever  for  puhlio 
instruction.  For,  in  truth,  the  greit 
majority  of  well-to-do  Englishmsa 
re^rarded  the  education  of  the  poor 
witli  disfavour  mid  sTis]^ieioii.  The 
liteniturc  of  our  great-m'randtailiere 
teems  with  passaj^es  which  bear  out 
this  assertion.    Dr.  Johnson,  in  the 
Idler^   describes    pathetically  the 
cai'eer  of  a  poor  girl  who  had  been 
unlucky  enough  to  leam  reading 
and  writing  at  a  foundataon  schcx^ 
and  relates  how  she  lost  place  after 
place  because  the  tradeamen*s  wim 
would  not  have  about  their  homes 
a  fine  madam,  who  might  waste 
her  time  in  thumbing  novels  ud 
scribbling  love-letters.    But  on? 
best  witness  to  the  prc\-alent  tone 
of  the  day  is  that  excellent  and 
sensible  woman,  Mrs.  Hmmah  More. 
At  the  earnest  rcqiio>r  oi"  J\\r.  Wil- 
l>erforce  she  set  u])  a  sciiool  in  her 
parish,  and  at  once  became  a  mark 
for  the  determined  and  insolent  hos- 
tility of  tiie  fiumers  and  the  smaller 
gentry.   She  and  her  sister  wen 
mobbed  by  angxy  agxicdtariirtB, 
who  wisheid  to  know  what  ih» 
ladies  meant  by  turning  their  la- 
bourers into  Jacobins.    In  vain  the 
poor  women  protested  that  all  they 
aimed  at  was  to  enable  the  pirls  to 
sew  and  cook  au'l  vcm\  their  Bibles. 
In  vain  thev  disehiimed  the  moD- 
strous  el  large  of  teachiuff  the  chil- 
dren of  peasants  to  write  and  ciplior. 
Mrs.  Hauuah  More  has  embodied 
her  sorrows  in  one  of  her  adminhk 
tracts.  She  tells  us  how  good  lfn» 
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Jones  resolved  to  set  np  a  Sunday  for  a  guinea.    Scarce  as  guineas 
school,  and  called  upon  the  neigh-  are  now,  I'll  never  be  put  on  the 
boars  to  raise  funds  for  its  support,  same  footing  with  Uobsou,  neither.* 
Whm  ahe  came  to  &rmer  Hoscins,  It  was  in  tibe  l»ce  of  such  vpMj 
ihe  told  him  that  as  he  was  the  and  folly  as  is  depicted  in  this 
richest  farmer  in  the  parish,  she  sketch  that^  between  the  years 
looked  to  him  for  a  handsome  snb-  1808  and  181 1,  the  British  and 
Bcription.  *  Subscription  ! '  said  he ;  Foreign  Society  and  the  National 
'  it's  nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  Sociei^  began  their  invaluable  ex- 
think.  A  man  had  need  to  be  made  ertions.    But  the  Goverament  still 
of  money.    Well,  madam,  what  is  held  aloof  from  the  movement.  The 
the   subscription    now?*     *I  am  miTiistrics  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
guing  to  establish  a  Sunday  school,  iVtr.  Perceval,  and  Lord  Castlereafrh 
farmer;  and  1  come  to  you  as  one  were  much  loo  busily  occupied  in 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  fininpf  and  imprisoning  on  charges 
parish,  hoping  your  example  will  of  libel  and  sedition  the  people  who 
spur  on  the  i-est  to  give.'    '  Why,  could  read  and  write  already,  to  be 
then,'  said  the  temer,  *  as  one  of  able  to  spare  time  for  endowing  the 
the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  mnltitade  with  those  perilons  ac* 
parish,  I  will  give  nothing ;  hoping  complishments.    But  in  the  year 
that  my  example  will  spur  on  the  1832  a  new  spirit  began  to  display 
rest  to  refnse.    Of  all  the  foolish  itself  in  high  quarters.  In  that  year 
inventions  and  new-fangled  devices  onr  country  paid  twenty  million 
to  ruin  the  country,  that  of  teach-  pounds  to  cleanse  herself  from  the 
iTif^  the  poor  to  rend  is  the  very  stain  of  nep^ro  slavery,  Jind  the  first 
worst.'    *  And  T,  farmer,  tin'nk  thnt  i^rant  of  twcTity  thousand  pounds 
to  teach  good  principles  to  the  |)oor  was  made  towards  the  education  of 
is  the  most'  likely  way  to  save  the  the  English  people.    And  no  won- 
country.    i^^ow,  iu  order  to  do  this,  der;    for  in  that  year  somethinrr 
uiust  teach  them  to  read.'  *  Kot  was  done  which  brought  to  a  close 
with  my  consent  or  money,*  said  the  system  of  governing  men  by 
tiie  fimner ;  *  for  I  know  it  always  bayonets  and  state  prosecntions, 
does  them  more  harm  than  good.*  and  which  inangnrated  the  role  of 
Bat  Mrs.  Jones,  who  evidently  reason  and  persnasion.  Whentiie 
blew  the  way  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  great  Reform  Bill  had  become  law, 
Hoskios,  took  pains  to  let  him  know  — when  the  public  opinion  of  a 
that  all  the  genteel  and  wealthy  large  portion  of  the  nation  had 
people  Ind  subscribed;  so  at  last  begun  to  exercise  a  considerable  in- 
ne  said,  '  Why,  as  to  the  matter  of  flucncc  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
that,  I  do  not  val r.o  a  crown  ;  only  administration,  it  Tnanit'cstly  became 
I  think  it  miglit  be  better  bestowed,  tlio  interest  of  men  in  power  to 
And  I  am  afi-aid  my  own  workmen  adopt  means  by  which  that  public 
will  fly  in  my  face  if  once  they  opinion  should  be  reprnlat-ed  and 
are  made  scholars;  ami  i hat  they  enlightened.    Whatever  might  bo 
will  think  themselves  too  good  to  the  point  of  view  of  gentlemen  who 
work.   Bnt^  to  please  you,  if  yon  feared  the  intoxicating  effect  of 
do  not  think  that  rel^on  will  BpoHl  knowledge  upon  those  sections  of 
my  yonng  servants,  I  do  not  care  society  which  they  were  pleased  to 
if  ^oa  do  put  me  down  for  half  a  term  *the  masses;* — who  gravely 
gomea.    What  has  farmer  Dobson  argned,  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  that 
i^ven?'  *  Half  a  guinea,' said  Mrs.  mechanics'  institutes  led  to  infi- 
JoTip?;    *  Well,'  said  the  farmer,  *it  delity,  and  that  infidelity  ended  in 
shall  never  bo  said  that  I  do  not  the  'jtiHows  ; — it  was  not  for  Lord 
give  more  than  he.    Put  me  down  Brougham  or  Lord  John  Bussell  to 
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{hiow  obstacles  in  ike  path  of  popu- 
lar education.  It  was  not  for  them 
to  object  to  the  moral  and  inteUeo> 
tnal  elevation  of  the  oommunily 

which  was  to  sit  in  judgment  npon 
their  ■mcasnrcs  and  xhviv  yio]\cy. 
And,  accoi  diiin^l  y,  the  lea^liug  mem- 
bers of  thf^  party  which  hencefor- 
ward far  the  most  part  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  conntrv, 
honestly  desired  to  aid  the  cause 
of  pnbHc  instruction  hy  subsidies 
from  the  public  purse.  But  old 
habits  are  nard  to  alter ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1846  that  the 
<tTiTiTin.l  sum  allotted  to  schools  and 
Bchoolmttsters  reached  the  figure  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Thence  it  rose,  mounting  with  in- 
crcasiriEf  rapidity,  nnfil,  \n  1859, 
if  f  ret^cdod  threo  quarters  of  a 
milium. 

In  order  duly  to  appreciate  the 
present  attitude  of  the  question,  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  action 
of  GoTcmment  has  hitherto  been 
not  initiatiye,  but  auxiliaiy.  Or 
rather,  to  use  plain  English,  instead 
of  taldng  the  matter  mto  its  own 
hands,  it  has  contented  itself  with 
helping  those  who  have  shown 
themselves  able  and  willing  to  help 
themselves.  There  are  immense 
defects  in  siirli  a  syst(?m,  and  the 
time  is  now  ripe  to  discuss  those 
defects  :  but  at  the  period  of  its 
institution,  it  possessed  this  pre- 
eminent merit — that  it  was  the  only 
system  which  would  have  had  a 
chance  of  public  acceptance.  Since 
then,  the  experience  of  a  generation 
has  taught  Englishmen  to  regard 
State  interference  with  diminisbed 
suspicion ;  but  the  local  managers  of 
schools  thirty  years  back  yreee  only 
half  disposed  to  take  Government 
money,  and  thoronrrhly  indisposed 
to  take  (tovernmeiit  ndvice.  In 
tho  year  1859  the  sum  of  j6i,ooo!. 
was  disbursed  under  the  following 
heads  : 

The  support  of  the  central  office 
in  London,  and  the  payment  of  the 
GoTemment  inspectors ; 


Themaintenanoe  of  pupil-teachen 
and  the  training  of  schoohnasten 
and  sehoohnistrssses ; 

Grants  fiyr  the  erection  of  schools; 

Gmni<;  for  the  porchase  of  booioi 
and  npi  aratns  ; 

The  capitation  grants,  which  -ucre 
paid  to  tho  managers  of  schools 
taught  by  certificated  teacliers,  on 
account  of  children  who  attendcnl 
the  school  1 76  days  in  the  coui&e  of 
tbeyear. 

liie  scheme  was  elaborate^  looked 
beautiM  on  paper,  and  in  Bone 
respects  worlred  admirably.  Onr 
schoolmasters  were  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  public-spirited  foreigners. 
Whatever  the  escpctw?c  might  be,  the 
rejiulf  of  tlie   pupil  -  teacher  and 
Training  College  system  was  tnide- 
niable.     Then   again,   the  school 
buildings    were    in    many  cases 
models   of   British    comfort  and 
Gothic  elegance.    But  it  could  not 
be  concealed  that  there  was  a  hitcli 
somewhere.    The  machinezy  m 
excellent ;  the  wheels  ran  smooihr 
and  the  joints  were  unoomm<niIf 
well  oiled ;  but  somehow  or  odisf 
the  quality  of  the  article  mannfte- 
tnred  was  below  the  mark.  In  pro- 
portion to  tho  sums  expended,  w« 
liad  very  little  good  reading  and 
writing  to  show.  A  lloyal  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  iiiqnirc. 
the  Diike  of  Newcastle  in  tlic  chair. 
His  colleagues  were  cai-efully  sc- 
lected  :  the  secretary  was  a  genins ; 
the  Assistant-Commissioners,  who 
were  sent  forth  to  gather  infonna^ 
tion  oyer  the  sur&ce  of  England  aad 
the  Continent,  were  among  the  cle- 
Terest  men  of  our  day;  ^nd  tlie 
report  which  was  produced  by  thor 
united  eflbrts  has  henceforward  been 
deservedly  the  text-book  of  this 
great  question.    The  genonil  con- 
clusion at  which  they  arr:vc<l  was^ 
ihM  n   very   small    |)roportion  oi 
chikireu  had  received  what  could  m 
any  sense  of  the  word  be  termed  ■» 
education,  and  that  this  minutai'^ 
suit  had  been  obtmned  at  an  ex«l» 
siTS  outlay. 
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It  mask  not  be  tiumght  that  the 

ComTnissioncrR  proposed  to  them- 
selyes  any  extravagant  st^mdard  of 
attainments,  and  then  condemned 
all  schools  whose  scholars  failed  to 
reach  this  standard.  Th^  fixed  a 
yerj  moderate  TniniTnum  of  metrao- 
iion,  vBioh  is  well  pnt  m  the  words 
ctf  one  of  their  enuBflaanes : 

Kvoa  if  it  were  pobsible  [sav8  Mr.  I''r<iserl 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  bodeflinhle,  trith 
a  view  to  tlu-  rt-al  intorrsts  of  a  pf»nwint  bo}', 
to  keep  him  at  school  till  he  was  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  it  is  not  poB- 
cible.  We  mnst  make  np  our  minds  to  sec 
the  last  of  him,  as  far  as  the  day-school  is 
ooncamed,  at  ten  or  eleven.  We  must 
fimme  attt  system  of  eduealion  ootids  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  I  venture  to  maintain  that  it  is 
quit*;  poppfhl  •  >'rf'»re  ho  is  ten  years  old, 
to  teach  a  child  roundly  and  thoroughly^  in 
a  inj  that  he  shall  not  foiget  it,  all  tbat  it 
is  nec4»8»ai7  for  him  to  possess  in  the  way 
of  intcllcetuyl  attainment.  Ho  shall  bf 
able  to  spell  correctly  the  words  that  he 
win  ordinarily  have  to  Qseu  He  shall  lesd 
a  common  narratire — the  paragraph  in  the 
newspspor  that  hf  cares  to  read— wit Ii  "^nf- 
ficieot  i!a«e  to  he  a  pleatiure  tu  hinibi U  uiid 
to  convey  inlbnnataon  to  listeners.  If  gone 
t'»  livr-  at  a  (11  stance  frrn  Lome,  he  phall 
wntc  his  mother  a  letter  that  shall  bo  both 
legible  and  intelligible.  Ho  shall  know 
enough  of  dphenng  to  make  out  or  test  the 
correctness  of  a  common  shop  bill.  If  hi 
hears  talk  of  foreign  countries,  he  has  some 
notion  as  to  the  part  of  the  habitable  globe 
In  which  they  I  n- ;  and,  underlying  all,  and 
not  without  its  influence,  I  trust,  on  his 
lifu  and  convexsation,  he  has  acquaintance 
enoqgh  vith  the  HolyScriptiina  to  foUow 
the  allnsions  and  arguments  of  a  plain 
Saxon  sermon,  nn<{  a  ^nffici^^nt  Tcrolleoiion 
of  the  truths  taught  him  iu  hi.s  rat<x:hism, 
to  know  whaA  are  the  duties  n  quired  of 
him  towaxds  his  Usker  and  feUow-men. 

So  flays  ICr.  Fraeer.  This,  then, 
18  oar  Tery  hnmhle  aim.  Jxitelligent 
writing ;  intelligihle  reading ;  a  mo- 

dienm  of  ciphering ;  a  notion  that 
Ft^nce  is  in  Europe,  nnd  that  Hin- 
dostan  is  not  in  America ;  some 
Bound,  and  therefore  simple,  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
remains  to  see  to  what  extent  this 
modest  ideal  was  Teslised.  Mr. 
Fraser  himself  proceeds: 

Not  tliat  I  vonld  be  nndentood  as  im- 
plying that  one  half,  or  even  one  qnavter 


of  the  children  at  ten  years  of  age  carry 
with  them  into  the  business  of  life  the 
amonnt  ef  acoompliduxunts  wh^  I  have 
named. 

Mr.  Kon  is  is  of  opinion  that  *  we 
are  saccessfiilly  educating  onljr  one 
in  eight  of  the  children  fiir  whom 
the  schoolfl  are  intended.' 

Mr.  Stewart  observes  that  he 
very  mnch  doubts  whether  the  boys 

and  rr'^v]'^  in  the  ruml  soliools  of  onr 
northern  counties  gain  a  mastery 
over  file  mere  mechanical  part  of 
education  so  complete  that  they  can 
be  expected  when  grown  up  to  find 
in  reaiiing  any  occupation  W  their 
leisure  hours.  On  the  whole,  the 
Conunissioners  were  persuaded  that^ 
while  a  fourth  of  the  scholars  were 
really  taught,  three  fourths  loft 
school  only  to  forget  at  once  all 
^vluch  they  had  there  learned.  The 
cause  appeared  to  them  to  consist 
in  the  neglect  of  the  indispensable 
and  elementary  department  of  eda« 
cation.  The  children  were  not 
obUged  to  understand  what  they 
read,  or  to  read  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  ini<lerstood  by  their 
hearers.  Their  report  proves,  by 
ludicrous  thougli  j>ainful  example, 
that  the  mass  of  children  acquired 
little  more  than  a  trick  of  mechani- 
cally prononnoing  the  letters,  and 
that  the  words  which  they  read 
conveyed  hardly  any  ideas  to  the 
mind.  Mr.  Fraser  heard  the  head 
girl  IT)  f]u'  Hrsf  class  of  a  school 
w^hich  ho  Liispcctod  read  her  verse 
thus  :  *  And  there  wont  a  flame  of 
him  througli  aii  the  religion  roiuid 

abont.'  Mr,  Foster  n^  with  a 
smart  little  boy  who  read  Teiy 
nicely  the  words :  *  And  he  entered 

into  a  ship,  and  came  into  his  own 
city.'  Mr.  Foster  asked,*'  What  did 
he  enter  into  ? '  *  Don't  know,  thank 
you,  sir,'  said  the  boy  politely. 
*  Itead  it  again.  Kow,  what  did  ho 
enter  into  ? '  *  Don't  know,  thank 
you,  sir.'  Children  are  asked  to 
write  out  on  their  slatee  their  dntj 
towards  their  neighbours,  and  pro- 
duce a  fiurago  of  horrible  gibbensh. 
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itating  it  to  be  incnmbeat  npon 
iihein  to  *hBkj  the  Qaeen,  and  all 

that  are  pet  in  a  forty  under  her,  to 
RTTiit  themselves  to  all  their  govness, 
teachess,  sportial  pastures  and  mar- 
sters,  to  onghtcn  themselves  lordly 
and  every  to  all  their  betters,  to  kep 
their  hands  from  pecken  and  steel, 
and  theii-  turn  from  la  wing  and 
dandora.'  Mr.  Brookfield discovered 
tiiat  out  of  1,544  children  in  tiie 
fast  ehmwR  of  53  flohoo]%  only  256 
knew  tiie  cost  of  fivo  doien  eggs 
at  fiye  for  twopence,  and  only  142 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  *  the 
state  of  life  into  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  you.'  Tlie  customary 
answcr5^  wore,  '  a  state  of  eternal 
life ;  of  sin ;  of  sal  vation ;  of  grace ; 
of  wickedness ;  of  holiiu  ss ;  of  glory; 
of  sanctification  ;*  establishingclearly 
that  even  the  best  taught  children  in 
these  schools  were  too  often  little 
pamti  sharper  than  the  rest  of  the 
Hook. 

So  mnoih  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  in  those  days.  Its  cost  may 
be  judged  of  by  this  single  fact :  In 
France,  more  than  fifty  thousand 
schools  are  maintained,  and  more 
than  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
children  instructed,  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  something  over  seventeen 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  Great 
Britain,  in  orderto  help  8,461  schools 
to  exist,  and  m  order  to  help  934,000 
children  to  receive  instruction,  above 
tiuree  quartan  of  a  milHon  sterling 
ms  ^bnraed  by  the  Exchequer. 
In  IVanoe,  Hie  same  grant  would 
have  enUrehf  maintained  more  than 
twenty  thousand  schools,  and  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
children  it  would  haye  enUrdy  given 
instruction. 

The  Government,  acting  on  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  had 
henceforward  two  objects  in  view  : 
to  diniiiiish  the  unnecessaiy  ex- 
pense, and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  education.  For  this  com- 
bined purpose,  it  was  considered 
OEpedient  to  aid  a  school  in  propor- 
tion to  tiie  number  of  sbholaTs  whom 


iibii.  [lime 

it  could  teach  to  write,  read,  and 
understand.  But  when  it  became 
known  that  the  liberality  of  State 
assistance  was,  in  part  at  least,  to 
depend  upon  the  merits  of  the  school 
assisted,  a  fierce  and  deteimined 
opposition  arose  firom  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other.  The  conflicL 
of  opinions  and  interests  has  now 
quietly  died  away ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  renve  M  bitteraeas  by  de- 
scribing the  natnie  and  extent  of 
the  hostifiiy  excited.  Suffice  it  te 
say  that  the  agitation  and  diaoon- 
tent  was  such  as  it  required  a  veiy 
able  and  a  very  bold  man  to  face. 
Fortunately,  the  Yice-Presidency  of 
the  Privy  Council,  the  post  of  peni 
and  responsibility,  was  at  that  crisis 
held  by  one  to  whom  friend  and  foe 
will  rc  adi  I3'  accord  the  praise  of  both 
ability  and  courage.  There  is  little 
in  parliamentary  history  more  ad- 
mirable thfm  the  skill  and  tenaottf 
with  which  Kr.  Lowe  Iboght  tiie 
uphiU  batae  of  the  Bevised  Code. 
Tnere  was  compromise  and  conces- 
sion ;  there  was  danger  and  delM^; 
but  he  won  the  fight  at  lastw  His 
object  was  gained :  his  scheme  be- 
came law;  but  before  many  months 
had  elapsed,  he  himself  fella  victim 
to  the  maHce  and  misrepresentation 
of  the  party  whom  he  had  worsted 
in  open  fight. 

The  effect  of  the  change  (an 
effect  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  only  of  late  begimiing  ie 
show  itself),  has  been  such  as  to 
satif^rvoMonableenectations.  The 
attendance  of  children  has  not 
ceased  to  increase  in  the  former 
annual  ratio,  as  was  feared  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure ;  and  the 
hopes  of  its  friends  have  been  justi- 
fied by  a  marked  iiTiprovement  in 
the  rudimentary  instruction.  But 
the  last  few  years  have  brought 
before  the  minds  of  men  a  con- 
viction that  the  present  system, — 
alter  it  as  you  YriU,  manipulate  it 
as  you  maj,«»i8  not  adequate  te 
desl  with  the  necessities  of  tiis 
country.    Yada,  lamentsMe  M 
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most  indisputable,  speak  to  us  witli 
a  voice  which  sooner  or  later  wiil 
get  itself  listened  to.  There  exists 
an  inBtitation  entitled  'tbe  Han* 
cheater  and  Salford  Ednoation  Aid 
Society/  which  has  for  its  object*— 
first,  to  pay  for  the  children  of  poor 
parents  so  mnch  of  the  scliool-fees 
as  may  bo  needful, — and,  secondly, 
to  establish  free  schools  for  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  unable 
to  pay  any  portion  of  the  school 
fees.  In  order  to  fiuilier  these 
ends  the  Committee,  at  the  oost  of 
immense  labour,  have  systematically 
canvassed  tho  whole  of  that  large 
and  populous  district,  dividing  the 
map  into  144  squares,  and  taking 
one  after  the  other  until  the  ^vliole 
had  been  tested  by  a  liuu  se  to  house 
Tisitation.  And  what  wu^  the  state 
of  cnltiTation  and  enlightenment  m 
a  name  which  is  as  it 
"Were  synonymous  in  English  eai^g 
with  civilisation  and  progress  ?  One 
sentence  the   t{ih\  Every- 

where a  niajonty  of  the  L'liildren 
between  the  ages  of  three  and 
twelve  were  found  to  be  neither  at 
Bchool  nwatworir.  According  to 
thecensnsof  t86i  the  duldren  of 
flohool  age  were  upwards  of  ninety* 
four  thousand  in  number,  of  whom 
only  forty-one  thousand  were  at 
school  in  iho  subsequent  year. 
Since  then  the  eflbrts  of  the  Aid 
Suck  ty  iiave  just  turned  the  scale, 
and  55,000  children  attend  out  of 
a  juvenile  population  of  104,000. 
It  appears  that  the  parents  of  nearly 
one  half  of  these  poor  little  ignorant 
ereatnres  are  weU  able  to  afiK>rd  the 
feeSj  and  these  are  necessarily  passed 
over  by  the  Society,  been  use,  to 
quote  the  lieport,  '  it  would  be  most 
demoralising  for  a  charitable  asso- 
ciation to  pay  fees  for  parents  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  themselves.' 
Kor  does  Manchester  aland  alone 
among  cities.  An  active  magistrate 
Bet  the  Liverpool  police  at  work 
upon  statistics,  and  discovered  that 
in  forty-eight  of  the  principal 
streets  (taking  three  in  each  of 


ilie  sixteen  wanls),  nut  of  10,651 
children  4,761  were  gi*owing  up  in 
utter  ignorance. 

All  hononr  to  Manchester,  which 
has  dared  to  look  her  condition  in 
the  face:  which  has  endured  to 
confess  her  shortcomings,  to  probe 
the  depth  of  her  darkness  and 
squnlor  !  But  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  districts  where  the 
upper  classes  are  more  chary  of 
their  time  and  monev  ?  What 
must  be  the  &te  of  that  large  parish 
in  the  west  where  the  rector  ap- 
pears to  be  so  perfectly  satisfied 
'with  having  less  than  four  per  cent, 
of  his  population  in  the  schools,  and 
so  suspicious  of  any  intrusion,  that 
ho  refuses  to  julmit  even  tho 
Jiishop'ti  inspector?  Of  that  viilago 
where  the  squire  locked  up  the 
BchooUhonse^  and  sent  the  keys  to 
the  vicarage,  with  a  message  that 
he  wished  to  show  that  he  could  do 
as  he  liked  with  his  own;  and 
hf\\'incr  once  tiisted  the  Bweets  of 
arbitrary  power,  disruisscd  the  cer- 
tihcatcd  master,  and  m  a  day  ruined 
a  most  promising  little  seminary  ? 
Of  that  district  in  Herefordshire, 
where  the  manager,  an  owner  of 
large  property,  thus  makes  light  of 
the  difficulties  which  some  people 
profess  to  find  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viilinn-  efficient  education  for  tho 
labouring  classes :  *  In  my  own  case,* 
ho  says,  '  I  cut  tho  Gordian  knot  in 
a  very  simple  way,  by  taking  the 

floor  out  of  one  half  of  a  d&able 
cottage,  and  giving  it  a  coat  of 
whitewash :  while  in  the  other  half 
I  fonnd  accommodation  for  an  old 

woman  who,  at  a  trifling  expense, 
afibrded  as  much  instruction  as  the 
children  required  ?'  The  result  of 
leaving  our  jjcasantry  to  the  tender 
morcies  of  these  specimens  of  thu 
enlightened  classes  is  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  ignorance  in  the  ranks 
of  onr  army.  In  1856  an  exami- 
nation was  held  of  1 0,000  men  taken 
at  random,  of  whom  2,675  were 
unable  to  write,  although  they  could 
read  a  little,  and  2,080  could  neither 
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read  nor  write.   Of  15,861  men  who  educational  enthusiasts  who  imt 

were  discharged  in  ihe  same  year  there  lit  npon  their  ideal  What 

6,040  signed  their  marks.    And  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  admire  ft 

these  poor  fellows,  wlio  thus  (jnali-  system  by  wliirh,  at  sm:\]\  erpenfle, 

ficd  themselves  for  '  marksmen  '  by  and  with  a  miiiiraum  oi  conipTilsion, 

pnssinrr  an   unenviable   test,  had  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand 

lived    within   reach    of  the  repfi-  cliildren  out  of  t%vo  million  nine 

mental  schools,  and  were  at  least  lumdrcd  tlionsand  arc  recei\in^  in 

not  more  ignorant  than  when  raw  pubUc  schools  religious  oducatioii, 

from  the  plough-tail.  it  is  not  an  ekbuistiYe  commeiit  to 

There  axe  many  who  tell  ns  that  reply  that  these  anrnngemeiiiB  tn 

English  institiitioiis  ore  second  to  maintained  by  the  will  of  an  tttt- 

none  in  the  inhabited  world ;  while  trary  government ; — that  "Bnum  k 

others  go  further,  and  insist  that  one  g-reat  well  drilled  army,  whose 

these  iuBtitutions  approach  perfec-  indiyidnal  members   learn  tiieir 

tiott  so  nearly  that  to  modify  them  lessons  just  as  thev  learn  their 

IS  a  risk,  and  to  displace  them  if?  platoon  exercise.     It  is  prccisrlr 

madness.    If  this    be   really  the  becnnsr  the  history' of  educai ion  in 

case, — if  we  arc  in   truth  tiyinpf  Gerniaiiy  is  part  of  the  nntioual 

great  social  experiments  under  the  history,  and  the  school  a  genuine 

most  fav(^nrable  circumstances, — it  offshoot  of  national  life,  that 

follows  that  there  is  scanty  hope  in  may  turn  thither  for  an  example, 

the  future  for  the  masses  of  man-  In  the  year  1 848,  the  year  of  ren>ltt« 

kind :  it  foUows  that  the  Creator  tion,  when  ererjr  custom  and  initi> 

made  the  noblest  of  his  croatares  tation  thronghont  the  fiitherimd 

nnder  this  condition,  that  in  the  was  called  in  qnestion,  no  ftdn^ 

happiest  and  best  ordered  of  all  whatever  was  manifested  agiotft 

societies  one  half  of  the  race  was  to  the  machinery  of  public  instructioit 

be  exclnded  from  the  highest  pri*  Compulsory  laws  exist :  but  ther 

vilege  which  men  can  possess  as  are  as  seldom  put  in  force  as  the 

opposed  to  brutes.    But  if  we  look  laws  which  in  Enq-land  oblii^e  a  man 

beyond  our  own  coniines,  avc  find  to  provide  tor  the  mmTitenniifo 

that  English  unwisdom  is  at  fault,  bi'^  lamily  :  tor  a  German  would  m 

and  not  human  nature.    Wherever  soun  leave  hi.s  eluldrcn  untaufrbt  as 

we  turn  our  sfaze  we  discover  cause  an   Englishman  would   leave  hio 

for  shame  and  hope.    In  1856  tho  unletl. 

Prussian  military  authorities  ex-       But  even  if  Prussia  be  a  InirM' 

amined  Hie  conscripts  of  that  year,  oracy,  what  shall  we  say  to  Hofiii4 

a  body  of  yonng  men  taken  in  eqtial  mled  like  ourselTes  by  a  constiin^ 

proportion  from  the  nniversal  popu-  tional  monarch ;  where  grave  com- 

lation.    Only  two  per  cent,  were  plaints  were  late^  miuie  in  tlie 

mmble  to  read  and  write.   Shortly  senate  tibat  oat  of  6,000  young  men 

before  the  war  the  same  operation  drawn  as  conscripts  from  the  mod 

was  repeated,  and  it  was  ascertained  backward  of  the  Dutch  province^ 

that  amonf:^  every  thousand  recruits  600  eould  not  road  and  write  r  For* 

only  four  were  unlettered.    Out  of  timatf'  Innd.  ^^  lK■^e  men  bln«h  to 

4,312  Germaus  who    entered  our  learn  that  one  out  of  ten  of  their 

foreign  legion  during  the  Crimean  least  favoured  countrymen  h  in  the 

troubles,  all  but  114,  or  thi*eo  per  condition  of  one  out  of  two  young 

cent.,  could  use  thoir  pens.    And  Englishmen!     We  have  taken  • 

there  is  little  reason  to  wonder  at  limited  monarchy.   We  hate  tafcw 

Ihis  resnlt  when  we  pemse  the  a  militaiy  monarchy.    Let  vi  t*fe 

exact  a&d  Tolnminons  aooonnts  of  a  parcel  of  republics.  In  &e  can- 

ihe  Prussian  method  drawn  np  by  tons  of  Yaody  Friboiug,  and  Neiif* 
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chatel,  every  place  witli  more  ttan 
twenty  children  of  school  ajro  is 
"boniid  to  haye  its  sriiool.  When 
the  number  of  Rcholars  exceeds 
Hixt^,  a  second.  Bchool  must  be  es- 
tabUfihed.  In  Yand,  oat  of  a  total 
population  of  306,000^  there  are 
32,000  people  receiving  instraction. 
OUier  cantons  iall  far  short  of  tliis 
staTuhird  ;  some,  indeed  do  not  rise 
nbovcmir  lOnglish  averat^c.  Bnfc  it 
is  a  poor  consolation  that  England, 
— free,  grand,  generons  En<]fland, — 
can  by  searching  hard  discover  a 
parallel  for  herself  among  some  of 
the  poTeHy-stricken  Alpine  valleys. 
It  were  better  to  condnde  oar  re- 
view of  oontinental  education  with 
a  deep  sorrow  at  the  thought  of  the 
generations  of  Englishmen  who  are 
dying'  in  vice  and  degradation,  be- 
cause tho.Ho  of  their  compatriots 
■whom  Providence  has  blessed  with 
-wealth  and  caltiTation,  of 
patting  tiieir  shoolders  to  the  wheel, 
arc  gqaabbling  ahoat  conscience 
claases,  and  sneering  at  German 
philosophers,  and  thankinc^  God 
that  they  at  least  are  bom  in  a  Iree 
country. 

There  are  four  knotty  qncstions 
to  be  solved  ere  we  can  set  to  work 
to  any  purpose:  the  provisioa  of 
fhnds ;  the  economical  management 
of  those  fnnds;  how  to  deu  with 
the  religions  qaestion ;  how  to  deal 
with  the  apathy  or  the  opposif  ion  of 
parents.  It  is  well  that  tlu?  public 
mind  of  England  sliould  arrive  at 
£>ome  passably  raaturo  conclusion  on 
all  these  points  before  the  legishv- 
tore  proceeds  to  action ;  just  as  the 
HofDse  of  Commons  agrees  on  cer* 
lain  pretiminary  resolutiozifi  before 
ihe  Government  introduces  a  Bill ; 
and  it  may  not  be  wiflionf  profit  to 
consider  a  vei'v  roncrh  driift  of  a  sys- 
t-om  which  embraces  most  of  those 
details  on  which  the  majority  of 
men  who  have  studied  edncation 
are  tolerably  agreed. 

As  a  general,  in  occupying  a  po- 
rtion, tries  to  make  the  most  of  the 
nfttarai  features  of  the  gronnd,  so 


wo  must  utilise  those  two  advantages 
which  we  pre-eminently  possess,  our 
abundance  of  money,  and  our  spirit 
of  self-government — aspirit,  the  lack 
of  which  is  severely  lelt  elsewhere. 
We  might  divide  the  coanttyinto 
districts  of  convenient  sise  (perhaps 
there  are  no  hotter  nnits  than  the 
anions  in  the  ooontry  and  the  mn- 
nicipal  boundary  in  boroughs),  and 
place  a  certain  number  of  these  dis- 
tricts nTu1(>r  the  inspection  of  a  Go- 
venimeni  officer.  This  officer  should 
make  a  careful  examination  of  each 
district^  and  report  to  the  centra! 
aathorify  the  condition  of  edncation 
within  its  bounds.  The  central  an- 
thority  should  then  write  to  the 
local  antliorities  and  say:  *  Tlu>  state 
of  public  instruction  in  your  district 
is  so  and  so.  Such  and  such  de- 
hciencies  exist.  So  much  exti*a 
teaching  power  is  wanted.  So  many 
children  are  vrithont  the  j^roper  op- 
portonities  for  receiving  edncation. 
We  leave  with  you  the  responsibility 
of  pntttng  it  right  withm  a  given 
time,  and  wc  arrant  you  permission 
to  levy  a  rate.'  ISTow,  it  has  been 
established  by  the  experience  of  the 
Continent  that  a  local  rate,  dis- 
bursed by  local  management,  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  method 
of  providing  for  the  local  ednca- 
tioiuBl  wants.  Among  us  at  present 
the  expense  of  public  instruction 
lies  ns  a  most  imMpiitablc  burden 
uptm  the  slioulders  of  the  charitable 
classes.  Tlie  cler<ryman  stints  him- 
self of  meat  and  clothes  to  pay 
twenty  per  cent,  of  his  stipend, 
while  a  non-resident  landowner,  who 
possesses  half  the  parish,  thinks  him- 
self liberal  if  he  comes  down  with 
a  five-pound  note.  The  evidence 
taken  T^efdre  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's Commission  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  that  in  those  rural  places 
which  find  themselves  unable  to 
meet  the  conditions  requisite  to  ob- 
tain the  Government  grant,  it  is 
generally  not  the  poverty  of  the 
parishioners  bat  the  will  of  the 
landlords   that   consents  to  the 
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faOnre.  In  one  large  country  dis- 
trict, contaizunp:  i68  schools,  169 

clcrfrymen  contributed  ten  pounds 
apiece  ;  Avliile  400  laTido-vvTiers',  with 
an  income  of  650,000/.  gave  a  couple 
of  thousand  pounds  between  tbem. 
That  is  to  say,  while  each  clergy- 
man subscribed   probably  a  fif- 
teenth of  his  income  (not  to  speak 
of  all  those  imaceltaiieGas  oat- 
goings  which  sooner  or  later  fiill 
on  the  parson's  hack),  the  gentle- 
men who  got  the  rents  of  the  soil 
&ncied  that  they  were  doing  their 
duty  by  paying  down  a  good  deal 
less  than  a  three-hundredth  part  of 
their  means.    Tu  truth,  so  untiinng 
are  the  exertions',  ^0  iiiexhnn«:fiblo 
the  self-denial  ot  inaDV  among  our 
countr}'  elerg-y,    so  absolutely  do 
we  (AN  (  to  them  whatever  of  rural 
cdu(  atiuu  we   possess,  that  until 
the  burden  is  removed  from  their 
shoolders  to  the  rate-book,  it  would 
he  barely  just  and  wholly  imprac* 
ticable  to  insist  upon  the  eiubroement 
of  the  conscience  clause.   A  good 
rate  would  soon  set  this  to  rights. 
Whether  the  outlay  on  education 
be  great  or  small,  it  should,  at  all 
events,  be  fairly  and  e(]ually  borne. 
Kor  need  a  compulsory  assessment 
extingui8li  benevolence  ;  voluntary 
sncrifices   would   continue    to  be 
ruade  :  but  they  would  be  made  by 
the  corporate  body,  and  not  by  the 
indiTidnal.  In  France,  ont  of  twenty* 
one  milHon  of  francs  oontribated 
yearly  from  local  sonrces,  upwards 
of  nine  millions  proceed  fiom  a  snp- 
plemerf  ary  tax,  institated  by  the 
me  will  of  the  ratepayers,  who  have 
learned  to  take  an  honourable  pride 
in  the  appearance  of  their  school- 
buildiTigs  and  the  ctYiripncy  of  the 
teaching.    And  an  educational  as- 
sessment has  everywhere  been  found 
to  possess  this  indirect  advantaj^e, 
that  it  induces  j)arent8  to  see  that 
their  children  attend  school,  on  the 
pinciple  common  to  all  mankind 
m  every  clime,  of  getting  all  you 
can  for  yonr  moneiy. 
As  to  ^e  reUgions  question  i— >It 


is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed 

by  the  evident  and  tmanimous  ten- 
dency of  foreign  conntnes  towards 
Avhat  we  call  tbe  Denominational 
system.  Even  those  parents  who 
feel  no  bias  towards  a  particular 
creed,  appear  to  prefer  schools  ia- 
tached  to  some  religious  body,  a*  a 
species  of  guarantee  for  monlitf. 
In  small  parishes  capable  c£  main- 
taining onlir  one  efficient  jdaoe  of 
edncaSon,  the  incumbent  might  l» 
enconiaged  to  take  it  in  hand,  as  in 
France  and  Prussia,  on  the  con- 
dition  of  rigidly  observing  the  con- 
science  clause.  In  the  case  of  s 
school  supported  by  local  assess- 
ment, the  strongest  churchman 
could  not  regard  this  condition  iis 
a  hardship.  He  could  not  but  ac- 
Imowled^e  that  the  ]>iiLlic  wluch 
paid  the  rates  niight  demand  tht 
concession  as  a  right.  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  any  large  nnmher  of 
ministers  would  deliberately  reftae 
the  State  tiieir  senrioes,  because 
they  might  not  be  permitted  to 
imbne  certain  small  Dissenters  vith 
the  catechism  and  do^as  of  tk 
Church  of  Encrland.  It  is  incrctlii>le 
that  the  great  body  of  our  clergy 
should  bo  so  deticient  in  thecommoD 
sense  which  is  found  everyv\l)ere 
througbout  Xorthem  Germany.  If 
such  deficiency  exists,  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  block  the  way  when 
are  commanded  by  oonacienee  to 
remove  from  oar  land  the  cnzseaod 
shame  of  religions  and  intellectoal 
blindness. 

And,  lasUy,  how  mnst  we  act  b 
the  case  of  children  whose  parenw 
will  not  send  them  to  school,  or 
send  them  only  to  remove  them 
before  they  are  ade<]uately  'D- 
structed,  in  order  to  eke  out  tbe 
income  of  the  family  by  their  eani- 
incrs  ?  Now  here  we  happily  h&re 
ah  t-ady  gone  some  distance  in  the 
right  dii-ection,  and  have  only  10 
continne  and  solidify  our  progress. 
A  while  ago  philanthiopisis  toolc 
hand  a  scheme,  which  was  sabse- 
qnently  embodied  in  the 
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Aottt,  providing  that,  in  the  case  of 
particular  branches  of  industry, 
children  below  a  oertaui  age  sbould 
not  be  employed  at  all,  and  that 
children  who  were  employed  should 
attend  school  during  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours.  Thoy  chose  their  time 
well.  The  squires  were  just  then  very 
Rorr  about  the  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws.    Believing"  that  they  were 
going  to  be  ruined  on  account  of 
thdr  bttving  been  forced  to  do 
justice,  they  perhaps  imagined  that 
the  surest  way  to  retaliate  on  the 
manufacturers  was  to  force  them  to 
do  justice  likewise.    How  little  the 
bulk  of  the  landowners  who  voted 
with  Lord  Ashley  were  impelled  by 
public  spirit  may  be  judfjod  of  by 
this — that  they  have  never  as  a 
body  shown  an  inclination  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  Factory  Acts  to 
their  own  agricultnral  labourers. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that^  while 
thf!  House  of  Commons  provided  by 
certain  clauses  for  the  rRtnblislimcnt 
of  n^ood  schools  for  the  children 
iluring  their  enforced  leisure  from 
toil,  the  House  of  Lords  cut  out 
these  clanses,  snbetitnted  one  char- 
ging the  factory  inspectors  to  in- 
stitoto  and  maintain  such  schools, 
and  then  refdsed  to  ih»  inspectors 
the  funds  nocp«Rnry  for  their  insti- 
tution and  mamt<  iiaiice :    a  sure 
proof  how  little  the  opponents  of 
Mr.  CobdeiL  cared  or  knew  about 
what  Uiey  were  doing.    Owing  to 
the  non-ezistence  of  a  sofficient^  of 
good  schools,  the  half-time  factory 
education  has,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  proved  a  complete  failure. 
Bnt    precedent  once  established  is 
a  <ireat  thini^ ;  and  Acts  of  tliis 
nature,  extended  to  every  trade  and 
calling,  and  combined  with  an  eih- 
cicnt  system  of  secular  and  religious 
edncalaon,  would  change  the  &ce, 
the  heart,  and  the  intellect  of  Eng- 
land. With  the  aid  of  such  a  system 
we  should  enable  and,  by  indirect 
compnlsion,  oblige  all  decent  parents 
to  get  their  little  ones  trained  up  in 
homan  learning  and  in  the  fear  of 


God;  we  should  (a  sufficient  task 
for  one  generation)  create  in  the 
national  mind  that  horror  of  igno- 
ranoe,  that  aniversal  appreciation 
of  tiie  blessings  of  knowledge,  which 
makes  compulsory  legislation  prac- 
ticable, and  eventniUly  renders  it 
superfluous. 

Something  must  be  done,  and 
that  quickly.    Our  national  reputa- 
tion is  at  stake;  and  much  else, 
compared  with  which  repntation  is 
a  mere  trifle.   Onr  police  reports, 
our  retnms  of  crime  and  pauperism, 
show  by  unerring  proofs  that  the 
present  educational  rnnchinery  is 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
increase  of  tho.se  vices  and  miseries 
which  collect,  now  in  one  shape  now 
in  another,  round  our  gigantic  and 
complicated  social  system.   In  the 
heart  of  onr  ancient  cities — amidst 
those  hives  of   industry,  whoi-e 
science  and  enterianse  have,  in  the 
course  of  a  genemtion,  convertf-d 
half  a  county  into  one  great  mine 
or  factory — e\'ery\vhere  are  grow- 
ing up  multitudes,  endowed  with 
all  the  vigour  and  audacity  of  our 
.  race,  who  haye  never  been  tanght 
to  distmenish  good  from  evil.  In 
IitverpocM,  of  23,741  offenders  who 
were  apprehended  during  the  year 
1 866,  only  253  could  read  and  writo 
well.    Of  718  children  who  were 
dealt  with  under  t  lie  Juvenile  Offen- 
ders* Act,  none  could  read  and  write 
well.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  inun- 
dato  the  world  with  the  stale  old 
statisticB  which  prove,  what  every- 
body o>vns  and  few  act  npon,  that 
whatever  is  spent  on  schoolB  and 
pnpi]-tra(  ]iors,  is  saved  over  and 
over  again  m  jails  and  ctmstables. 
The  time  has  come  for  action. 

The  great  questions  which  now 
agitate  the  minds  of  men,  find 
their  aolniion  in  this.  This,  if  we 
rightly  consider,  is  the  keystone  of 
national  virtne  and  national  pro- 
sperity. Our  neglect  of  this  has 
born  the  bane  of  onr  past,  and  in 
our  cire  for  this  lies  the  hope  of  onr 
future.   The  key  to  the  vexed  pro- 
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hkm,  of  reform  is  here,  and  here 
only ;  for  the  key  to  that  problem 
ia  the  ffiet  that  the  politicril  infla- 
€11  ce  of  the  conntry  must  in  the  end 
fall  to  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 
At  the  pel  lud  of  tho  revolution  of 
1688,  eulightenment  and  discem- 
ment  -weie  ahnost  the  ezcloaiye  pro- 
perty of  the  upper  classes :  and  the 
upper  classes  ruled  well  for  a  cen- 
to:^. Then  the  middle  class  felt 
its  own  strength,  felt  its  own  worth, 
and  flemanded  its  own  share.  For 
more  than  one  generation  the  con- 
flict raged  to  and  fro.  Thero  was 
repreasion  and  l^xaimy;  there  waa 
liot  and  sedition;  hat  the  eternal 
nature  of  things  prevailed  against 
tyranny  and  prescription,  and  1832 
carried  a  step  further  the  work 
of  1688.  Time  passed  on.  Know- 
ledge spread  ;  and  with  knowledge 
the  desire  of  power,  and  the  de- 
teiiniuatiou  to  have  it.  We  ma^ 
.  not  talk  of  the  prospect  of  what  is 
doing  as  if  it  were  the  histovy  of 
what  is  done.  Bat  this  much  we 
may  confidently  assort^ — this  much 
we  may  j^ather  from  tho  spoken 
Bcntiments,  ;i1iko  of  the  opponents 
and  tlie  li  iciids  of  popular  govern- 
ment,— that-  say  what  you  will,  do 
what  you  may,  the  snfirage  follows 
wherever  education  has  gone  hefore. 

It  is  the  same  if  we  regard  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour.  La- 
mentable as  are  some  of  the  phases 
of  thoso  relations,  ^hoy  nro  the 
natural  and  inevitable  (uitgnnvthof 
past  ignorance  and  folly.  We  may 
read  in  the  Annual  RegUler  of  1 8 1 
how  a  Bradford  weaver  was  im- 
prisoned a  twelvemonth  among  bur- 
glars and  coiners  for  advising  his 
fellows  to  combine  for  a  rise  in 
wages.  We  may  read  how,  in  the 
same  year,  the  common  people  were 
tryinir  t  )  better  their  condition  by 
breaking  machinery.  Is  it  wonder- 
ful that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
leave  its  balefol  traces  even  nnto 
this  day  ?  As  sorely  as  the  foolish 
and  vicious  parent  entails  some  porw 
tion  of  his  punishment  upon  his 


ofispringt  BO  surely  does  the  nmlBd 

violence  and  blindness  of  classcf?  in 
one  generation  surv'i%'c  to  disturb 
thoir  intfitourse  in  anolber.  Bat 
things  have  vastly  changed  for  the 
better.  Our  masters  do  not  call  in 
the  strong  aim  of  the  law  to  kMp 
wages  down.  Our  men  d»  Mt 
dream  of  righting  themselves 
smashing  looms.  We  have  it  in 
our  own  hf^nd?^  to  crown  the  gwd 
work.  It  is  for  tho  educated  and 
tlie  affluent  to  decide,  noworneTir, 
whether  it  is  worth  their  while  w 
take  the  trouble,  to  pay  money,  to 
sink  religions  prejndioes  (for  tfain 
need  be  no  interference  with  wB- 
gions  soraples),  in  order  to  let  m 
upon  the  community  a  flood  of  li^H 
in  which  the  shades  of  cla,s3  dislib 
and  snspioionwili&deaud  dieftwij 
lor  ever. 

Under  another  sky,  and  amick 
other  associations,  our  own  fiab 
and  blood  (to  nse  a  phrase  wUdi 
has  been  mnch  decried  and  tH^ 
enled  of  late,  but  in  which  then 
seems  nothing  either  absurd  or  in- 
accurate) hfiB  done  successful  battle 
with  the  ]H)WLrs  of  darkn^.  In 
Massin  hu setts  the  Puritan  emi- 
grants, boforo  they  had  tinisbei 
olearin(|p  their  first  acres  and  slioot* 
ing  theur  earliest  panthers,  ensetoi 
a  law  that  every  township,  ss  sna 
aa  tiie  Lord  li  n  d  increased  it  to  da 
number  of  fifty  houses,  shonU  ^^ 
point  ono  to  teach  children  to  rew 
and  Avrito ;  and  that  every  township 
of  a  hundred  houses  should  set  op 
a  grammar  school.  *  Kor  iiavo  thfl 
descendants  of  tiiose  who  made  ^ 
law  ever  ceased  to  hold  that  Ha 
public  authorities  were  hossd  io 
provide  the  means  of  pubUc  inatrac-  1 
tion.  Nor  is  this  doctrine  confin^ 
to  New  England.  "  E.kcate  the  , 
people,"  was  the  first  admoiiiti'^^ 
addressed  by  Penn  to  the  colon/ 
which  he  founded.  "  Educate  Oa  I 
people  *•  was  the  legacy  of  Wiwlj 
iugton  to  the  natton  wUch  Be  m 
saved.'  And,  happily  for  it,  that 
nation  Ustened  to  the  vdoe  of  ^ 
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"best  fKendfl.  It  may  bo  that  liberty 
nms  riot  in  the  United  btates.  But 
one  fonn  of  liberty  is  not  to  be 
found  thoro  the  liberty  of  bringing 
up  your  own  children  like  the  beasts 
that  perish.  There  are  those  who 
tell  us,  that  as  Poland  suffei-s  from 
the  tyranny  of  bayonet- law,  as  a 
nation  nearer  home  suffers  from  the 
tymiiny  of  red  tape,  so  America 
suffers  from  the  tyranny  of  the  mob. 
But  it  is  at  any  rate  a  smgnkr 
roedes  of  niob-law  which  temfiea 
the  State  into  paying  off  its  public 
debt,  and  barl^rousiy  constraining 
the  individual  to  instruct  liis  off- 
spring. Not  only  during  the  clash  of 
arms  arc  political  institutions  upon 
their  trial.  Of  constitutions,  as  of 
men,  are  at  all  seasons  true  the 
eternal  wofds,  their  finiits  je 
shall  know  them/  American  and 
AostniHan  experience  incontestibly 
proves  thai^  in  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
iminitics,  in  proportion  as  the  form 
of  government  is  more  democi*atic, 
so  the  governors  aro  more  disposed 
to  imitate,  and  the  q^overned  to  ac- 
cept, vast  and  searching  social  re- 


forms. In  Canada  the  estfiV)lislimcnt 
of  universal  education  followed  al- 
most instontaneonsly  upon  the  con- 
cession of  nniyersal  sonWige.  And 
in  England  a  legislature  containing 
a  largely  increiised  infusion  of  the 
popnhir  element  can  alone,  with 
any  hope  of  succcsh,  cnll  npon  our 
people  to  forego  Bomeiliing  of  their 
personal,  and  something  mayhap  of 
their  religious,  independence ;  to 
pay  increased  rates  for  objects  to  a 
g^reat  extent  intangible  and  pro- 
spective :  to  expend  money  for  keep- 
ing their  little  ones  at  school,  in* 
stead  of  receiving  money  for  send- 
ing them  to  the  field  or  tho  factory. 
Men  will  not  easily  or  cordially 
submit  to  burdens  and  foTCgo  pre- 
possessions at  the  bidding  of  a  voice 
which  cannot  speak  the  accents  of 
their  own  class.  Self«saccifice  and 
self-control  wee  the  children  of  con- 
fidence and  i^oodwill.  We  must 
once  more  widen  tho  base  of  our 
ancient  political  fabric,  before  it 
can  l>ecomo  compatible  with  the 
universal  diffusion  of  morality,  re- 
ligion, and  enlightenment. 
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OLIVIA  would  now  litive  returned  saw.  As  to  the  rest,  she  would  not 

hom(.>.    She  had  been  absent  haziird  conjecture,  even  in  her  own 

more  than  two  hours.  But  Mrs.  Elli-  heart,  until  she  knew  more.  Fc* 

sUm  sappHcated  not  to  be  left-^he  the  present  moment  fliere  mi 

was  soDDing  there  upon  the  floor,  enough  to  do  in  directing  par 

nivinj^   out    her   self-repiroechefl^  bewildered  Mrs.   Boyce,  and  in 

clasping  the  little  dead  bodj,  and  getting  the  exhausted  hjsteiicil 

covcrinrr   it  %vitli   Tier   juicq innate  mother  back  to  her  homei  80n^ 

kisses — and  then,  anon,  tnrniiig"  to  how. 

Olivia,  and  imploring  her  not  to  In  the  cab  she  lay  shuddering  ii 

leave  hei- — not  to  betray  her.  Olivia's  anns,   and  repeating  ia- 

Seeing  how  utterly  helpless  the  cessantly — 

wretched  motherwas,  Olivia  under-  *  Don't  tell  her.  Promise  me  not 

tooi  to  give  tiie  necessarj  instrac-  to  tell  her.  Yon  shall  know  vnsj' 

tions,  as  to  what  had  to  be  done;  thing,  dear,  dear  01i\na— ^ly pn^ 

and  then,  feeUng  that  she  had  no  mise  me  not  to  tell  her.' 

longer  any  business   here,   away  '  But  how  did  you  leave  the hoo* 

from  her  father,  the  thought  stnirk  without  licr  knowinj:^  it  ?  * 

her  to  suggest  that  Mrs.  Crosbio  '  1  opened  your  note,  dear,  an^ 

should  bo  sent  to  Clara.     *  You  read  it  on  the  staircase.    I  belie« 

ought  not  to  be  alone.    Will  you  now  that  I  nearly  fainted ;  hat  I 

let  your  annt  come  to  yon  ? '  canght  hold  of  i&e  hanisieo^  ^ 

*No— no!   I  wonld  rather  die  annt  was  gone  on  in  front.  M 

than  that !   For  God's  sake  don't  knows  how  I  had  strength  to  ciH 

tell  her— dear,  fhar  Olivia, don*t.*  to  her:   bat  I  did.     I  mid  jo^ 

*  I  cannot  stay  with  you,  1  Dv^f  wanted  me.  I  told  Tier  not  to  sit 
return  to  my  father.  If  he  shonld  up,  as  I  should  bo  some  time  with 
bo  unwell,  and  both  Fritz  and  I  yon.  She  asked  me  why  ?  over  the 
away  *  stairs  ;  and  I  said  that  your  fetbs" 

There  was  another  violent  ont-  was  ill.    Then  I  softly  undid  tk 

burst  of  wailing  and  sobbing,  while  hoose-door,  and  ran — and  lao  tiU  1 

Olivia  spoke  to  Mrs.  Bojoe ;  and  found  a  cab.* 

then  Clara  Elliston,  turning  from  The  events  of  that  night  secw^i 

the  bed,  fell  npon  her  friend*s  neck,  like  a  frightM  nightmare  to  OIivi 

and  murmured—  Now  that  the  necessity  for  action 

*  I  can't  1)('  left  here.  If  you  go,  past,  sho  felt  completely  bewildered- 
I  w'^s7  v:o  too."  Sheaskfd  no  further  question— si^'' 

Olivia  thought  it  would  have  been  could  find  no  words  whcrewitt^ 

more  natural  had  the  sorrowing  soothe  the  convulsed,  trBmbnn^ 

mother  insisted  upon  passing  that  creature  who  lay  in  her  arms; 

night  alone  with  her  dead  child:  conldhnt  stroke  the  little  hand  tb^ 

but  all  the  circnmstances  aorromid-  was  clasped  in  hers,  feeling 

ing  this  case  were  so  strange  and  woman's  necessity  to  offiar  some 

inexplicable,  that  Olivia  reBolvcd  to  of  comfort. 

suspend  her  judgment.  Clara's  was  They  found  the  house  porf*'^'".^ 

the  nnijovernahlc  crricf  of  a  child,  quiet.    Mr.  Marston  was  asit'<T 

It  might  be  short-lived,  but  it  was  and  so  waii  Mrs.  Flaherty,  ^  }^ 

real,  while  it  lasted.    This  Olivia  arm-chair,  in  the  sitting-room.  ^ 
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CroBbie  had  retired  to  rest  without 
a  suspicion :  the  maid  of  all  work 
-was  snoT-Ing  peaceahly  on  her 
tmckle  bed. 

Mrs.  El  lis  ton  trembled  at  every 
creak  her  Ibotst^  p  mnde  as  she  went 
upstairs,  followed  by  Olivia.  At 
file  bed-room  door  of  tho  latter, 
Clam  stopped. 

*  Let  me  come  with  you.  I  had 
better  tell  yon  all  to-night — my 
courage  might  0020  away  hj  to> 
morrow,  Olivia.' 

She  Ava.s  pobbinpf  still — low  stifled 
sobs,  Avith  which  the  white  hosoni, 
bared  hv  her  lallinir  clouk,  heaved 
violently.  She  eluug  to  Olivia 
for  support:  she  looked  up  with 
Btreaming  eyes  into  her  face. 

They  went  in :  the  room  seemed 
dark  and  cliill,  by  the  light  of  the 
candle  Olivia*  held.  She  drew 
bark  the  -windnw-curtain-s,  and 
let  in  the  star-light,  and  sat  down 
on  tlie  window- seat.  Tlii^re  was  an 
arm-chair  at  hand,  but  instead  of 
taking  it,  Mrs.  EUiston  fell  upon 
her  oBk&ea  heside  Olivia,  and  the 
starlight  trembled  upon  her  white 
fyce  as  she  clasped  her  friend's 
hands,  and,  with  a  passionate  per- 
suasiveness, fold  lier  story. 

Not  as  Olivia  would  have  told 
it — ah  !  no ;  and  with  much  thai 
wounded  the  girl's  fine  womanly 
sense  and  honour:  yet  was  it  im- 
possible to  look,  unmoved,  upon 
that  young  creature  in  her  miseiy, 
or  to  listen  to  her  self-reproaches, 
and  not  try  to  extenuate  something 
of  her  past. 

*  Dearest  Olivia,  my  only  friend 
in  the  world !  don't  despise  and 
Late  me  if  I  tell  you  all — all.  Oh  ! 
I  am  so  wretched !  I  will  hide  no- 
thing from  you,  OliYia,  for  I  know 
nothing  on  earth  will  induce  you  to 
betray  me, — and  I  am  like  a  poor 
hunted  animal, — know  not  where 
to  turn  for  liulp  and  refuge.  I  have 
no  onQ—ru)  Dill'  but  you!  Aunt 
Crosbie  would  turn  mo  out  of  her 
doors  if  she  IsneW'^the  truih.  And 
whenlthinkof  the  fearful past^  and 

TOL.  LXXr.— NO.  CCCCL. 


now  of  my  poor  litUe  darling — Gbd 
help  me ! — feel  as  if  I  should  go 
mad.'  It  was  some  minutes  before 
she  could  go  on.  *I  never  loved 
my  husband — never.  I  married 
him  at  seventeen,  because  I  was 
told.  He  was  making,  then,  a  ^ood 
income  on  tlie  stage ;  but  he  was 
consumptive,  and  soon  got  too  ill 
to  do  anything.  Then  Z  took  to 
acting,  at  first  by  way  of  getting 
bread,  but  •  I  soon  got  to  like  it. 
Elliston  couldn't  bear  that  I  should 
art,  hut  we  couldn't  starve.  lie 
L^ot  jealous  (thouLch  he  was  tlie 
coldest  husband  that  ever  lived), 
and  then — and  then  we  (jj^uarreiled. 
Can't  you  guess  the  rest,  Olivia  ?  ' 
she  murmured,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  '  A  child 
was  born — and  if  uum  not  his.^ 

Olivia  shivered ;  her  Brst  impulse 
was  to  withdraw  her  hands  from 
Clara's  clasp ;  her  second  was  to 
let  then  I  stay  there.  She  was  hor- 
rified, as  any  pure-minded  girl 
would  be;  but  her  sorrowful  pity 
for  the  unhap}>y  woman  who  lay 
there,  her  head  bowed  down  upon 
Olivia's  knees,  overpowered  every- 
tliinc^  else.  For  a  few  moments 
there  was  a  silence,  broken  only 
by  Clara's  sobs;  then  she  lifted 
her  head,  and  ci)ntinued  in  a  voice 
tliat  trembled  with  passion — 

*  There  was  a  man— or  rather  a 
brute,  a  demon — ^whom  I  then  be- 
lieved to  be  the  soul  of  truth  and 
honour;  he  wa.s  always  after  me. 
I  never  san^  hut  he  was  in  the 
house.  1  never  left  it,  hut  he  camo 
to  see  me  to  the  cab.  And  I  got  at 
last  to  watch  for  him — God  forgive 
mc  ! — and  to  listen  to  him  when  he 
swore  that  he  loved  me  better  than 
anything  on  earth,  and  he  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  evil,  Olivia. 

'  Just  before  the  child  was  bom, 
Klliston  discovered  everj'thing.  It 
was  through  a  letter  he  found,  ilo 
knew  he  had  not  many  weeks  to 
live,  lie  said  he  would  not  disgrace 
me,  would  not  cast  me  ofi*,  but  he 
never  would  acknowledge  the  child, 
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never  permit  it  to  bear  his  name,  or 
to  inherit  some  money  that  was  to 
come  to  his  son,  il*  he  had  one.  Ho 
sent  me  off  to  a  distant  part  of 
London  for  my  confinement,  which 
was  kept  secret  from  every  one,  and 
when  I  retomed  to  him  he  had 
only  a  few  days  left  to  live.  Rewrote 
to  all  his  family,  and  to  my  own 
Aunt  Crosbie,  who  has  money  of  her 
own,  and  who  he  knew  w^oiild  look 
after  me,  saying  that,  hp  left  no 
chihl,  his  widow  Imd  iiuthinj^ — ab- 
solutely ntitliin;^'-.  He  begged  Aunt 
Crosbie,  especially,  U)  be  a  mother 
to  me,  fur  I  was  nut  fit  to  live  alone, 
he  said.  That  is  how  I  come  to  be 
with  her.  Bat  yon  see  what  care 
he  took  to  prevent  my  producing 
the  child  as  a  posthumous  one — ^my 
poor  little  baby  who  never  did  hira 
any  harm!  Oh!  it  was  cruel,  it 
was  cruel  to  separate  me  from  him 
— ^it  was  cruel  to  make  my  life  such 
a  constant  terror  and  ptmcr*^le  ns  it 
lias  been !  If  I  prochiinied  the  cliild, 
I  knew  that  Aunt  Crosbie,  and 
every  one  of  them,  wouhl  give  uie 
up.  f  cf)uldn't  make  enout^h  to  sup- 
port myself   and    the   child,  too. 

Very  often,  you  know,  I've  been 
without  an  enp^agement  at  all;  I 
should  have  had  to  go  on  the  streets, 

Olivia.  Indeed,  indeed  I'd  no  choice. 
Oh  !  what  I  suffered  at  first,  when 
I  found  myself  abandoned  by  the 
-one  person  who  I  thought  would 
have  bomo  all  my  burthens  for  mo. 
Ho  had  promised  to  marry  me 
AS'hen  my  husband  died.  Now  he 
dared  to  insinuate  that  I  liad  had 
other  lovcns — that  he  doubted  the 
cliild  beiiifir  his.  1  was  like  a  mud 
creature.  I  loved  him,  oh,  how  I 
loved  that  man ;  and  he  treated  me 
as  a  thing  heneath  his  feet.  He 
wanted  me  to  live  with  him,  Olivia. 
I  spumed  his  offers :  I  knew  how 
much  all  his  protestations  of  love 
were  worth.  I  wouldn't  have  taken 
a  farthing  of  his  money  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  child.' 

'  You  accepted  his  money  ?  '  re- 
peated Olivia. 


•  How  could  I  help  it?  Wesi- 
brook  * 

Olivia  started.     '  Westbrtxjk : 
she  &ltered,  'Julian  Westbrook? 
Is  that  his  name  ? ' 

'Yes,*  replied  Clara;  and  then, 
even  at  this  moment^  through  her 
tears,  the  old  acuteness  appeanni'. 
*  I  forget  if  the  letter  was  signed 
that  you  picked  up ;  is  that  how  y  u 
know  the  name  ?  It  was  A\Tilt<T. 
lon^r  after — ordv  a  few  nioiitli-  nj* . 
indeed,  in  answer  lo  a  letter  I  wrgne 
him,  telling  him  about  the  child.' 

ia  scarcelv  heanl  ]»er.  SI.l- 

• 

luid  turned  deadly  cold  a  riiOTr.cn: 
before ;  now,  the  blood  seemed  dl 
rushing  to  her  brain:  she  hesiti 
Julian's  soft  honeyed  accents  in  ber 
ear,  she  saw  his  eyes  bent  upon  Iter, 
as  they  were  that  last  evening,  i 
shuddei-  mn  through  her :  she  never 
thought  of  answering  Clara's  qoe^ 
tion;  she  was  glad  to  avoitl  (loir.: 
so,  indeed.  Almost  mechanictUj 
she  said  at  last — 

'So  yon  wrote  to  hini,  lor  iiioncr-' 

*  Not  for  my^eli^ — (.ioa'r  t)n'?ik  M 

■ — onlv  for  the  child's  sake,  ( )•  rii, 
only  for  the  child'h  sake.  It-' 
been  so  hard  to  keep  enough  to 
support  it  without  Aunt  Cro«bie'a 
finding  it  out  I  felt^  too,  that  ilie 
child  had  a  right  to  Westbrool: » 
money.  I  swear  I  never  spent  any 
of  it  on  myself,  Olivia;  and  now. 

poor  darling  ' 

She  buried  her  head  in  her  banfe  | 
but  a  minute  afterwards  she  cm- 
tinned : 

'  Oh  !  when  I  think  of  thfse  la>: 
teirible  three  years,  and  of  wiiai 
liis  life  would  have  been  had  be 
lived,  OliWa,  I  declare  I  am  cdinoi 
glad  to  think  ho  is  gone  from  thii 
world  of  temptation  and  trouble  I 

*  He  would  have  grown  up,  pr- 
imps, to  despise  and  hate  me  for 
having  brouffht  him  into  it;  and  oh  1 
he  never  could  have  loved  me  aa  bis 
mother,  Olivia,  as  he  did  that  poor 
woman  ! — And  vet  was  it  tut  ^ult 
tliat  I  could  see  liim  so  little  r  Aunt 
Crosbie  questioned  and  watciied 
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me  always  so  closely— ^nd  I  ^vas 
afraid,  yoa  see,  of  giving  Mrs.  lioyce 
my    address,   for   fonr — oli  !  \\o\y 
hard  life  is  I    Perhaps,  Olivia,  if  I 
bad  been  Anth  him,  or  if  she  liad 
kauwii  at  ouce  where  to  find  — 
TTiy  child  might  be  alive  now !  '  and 
her  distress  burst  out  afresh.  But 
the  6rst  violence  of  the  storm  had 
abated.    Olivia  soothed  her  with 
such  words  as  she  could  find ; 
though,  if  the  tmth  he  told,  she  felt 
too  keenly  that  no  self-condemna- 
lion  of  the  wrctclied  mother's  coald 
be  too  severe,  for  her  to  be  a  very 
eloquent   comforter.    Nothing— no 
motive  of  expediPTicy  or  prudenc(», 
it  seeiiu'd  to  her,  eould  justify  this 
abaiidomiunt    of   the    child  into 
strangers'  hands  :  and  it  was,  cer- 
tainly, undeniable  that  the  child 
might    possibly    have  been  alive 
noWf  had  more  prompt  help  been 
called  in  at  first.    She  felt  a  pro- 
fonnd  pity  for  the  unhappy  woman 
who  lay  there  at  her  feet — no  un- 
fitting representation,  outwardly  at 
lefifit>  of  the  Magdalene.    *  Perl  i  a  ps . 
in  her  place,  I  should  have  fallen 
too,'  she  said  to  herself.    *  Who 
know.q   till   she   is  tried'''  nnd  yet 
tlieri*  MIC  things  1  can't  get  over. 
How  eaii  >5lie  complain  of  her  hus- 
band's noL  letting  the  child  pass  for 
his,  and    so   wrongfully  iiiiii  ril  ? 
How  can  §he  degrade  herself  by 
taking  thai  man* a  inxmej  ?  Heart- 
less and  vicious — oh !  Rupert^  how 
right  you  were  about  him !  How 
blinded  I  was  !  *  and  she  thanked 
God  fervently,  as  she  well  might, 
that  her  eyes  were  opened.  As 
to  'Clani,  notwithstanding  Olivna's 
coniTniscrntion  for  her,  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  tlie  harrier  of 
feeling  which  divided  tlieni  was  im- 
passable,    Tf  she  .said  what  she 
thought,  she  would  bo  speaking  a 
language  the  other  could  not  under- 

8tttQd. 

Clara's  voice,  when  she  spoke 
Again,  was  as  the  sighing  of  a  wind 
among  reeds  that  have  been  broken 
^  a  storm. 


*  Oh !  how  often  have  I  longed 
that  my  secret  and  my  shame  should 
be  buried,  Olivia  !  Ivuried  out  of 
tlh'  reach  of  any — and  now  all  irill 
be  buried — bnt  how?  My  poor 
child  !  my  poor  little  Imby  !— 

*T  dread  the  ini>niinsj- — T  d^'ead 
to  see  Auiil  Crosbic — and  worse 
than  all,  I  dread  those  hon-ible  let- 
ters they  will  write  to  me  about — 
Ah !  I  am  a  moral  coward — ^but 
don*t  hate  me,  Olivia — and  you 
will  never  nevpr  betray  me,  will 
you?  You  will  help  me  in  all 
this — won't  you,  dear,  with  Mrs, 
Boyce  F — If  I  could  but  go  away — 
far,  far  away,  to  srjme  desert  island, 
where  they  would  all  forget  me, 
and  1  should  never  hear  of  them 
ai^ain  !  T  am  sick  oi'  this  world — 1 
am  weary  of  life.  Olivia.  1  should 
be  happier  if  I  could  kill  inyiself, 
and  then  I  should  rejoin  my  baby.* 

'You  must  not  talk  thus,*  said 
Olivia;  'I  cannot  endure  to  hear 
you  meet  a  trial,  which  should  have 
some  abiding  results  upon  your  life, 
in  this  theatrical  tone.  Desert 
islands  and  suicide  do  very  well  for 
melodramas,  Clara.  Real  sorrows 
have  a  higher  iind  nobler  end,  and 
so  have  the  sins  that  are  repented 
of,  in  a  right  spirit.  I  pray  to  God 
that  yonr<;  may  lead  to  such  repen- 
tum  e,  i  lara. 

iSho  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  threw 
up  the  window.  The  first  streak  of 
grey  was  in  the  sky.  It  was  a 
warm,  showery  morning;  bnt  she 
heeded  not  the  rain  which  drifted 
from  the  river  into  her  face.  She 
felt  a  choking  at  her  throat.  Did 
she  believe  in  presentiments  ?  At 
that  moment,  in  spite  of  her  wish 
to  judge  her  leniently,  to  shield  and 
befriend  her,  if  possible,  Clara  in- 
spired ber  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
dreatl.  Something  seemed  to  tell 
her  tliat  a  time  would  come  when 
she  '^ould  suffer  many  things  be- 
cause of  tiiat  fair  young  creature  at 
her  feet,  and  of  the  shameful  secret^ 
which  had  thus,  in  a  manner,  been 
forced  upon  her.  It  lay  like  a  stone 
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at  her  lioart :  what  av*)u1(1  she  not 
have  given  to  have  lifted  and  cast 
it  out !  They  were  now  bound  to- 
gether by  no  common  tie.  Oliyia 
seemed  to  foresee  that  a  time  wonld 
come  when  she  would  give  any- 
thing— anything  on  earth,  that  no 
aach  tie  existed. 

What  passed  further  between  the 
two,  that  night,  it  is  nnnecesaary 
here  to  repeat.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  Clara  Elliston,  slipping: 
off  her  shoes,  crept  upstairs,  and 
past  her  aunt's  door,  unheard. 


CHAFIEll  XXV. 
A  W01fAK*8  IKKES  LIFE. 

Let  US  depart  from  our  general 
plan  in  telling  this  story,  for  a 
chapter,  and  follow  Clara  Elliston 
during  the  next  few  days  of  her 
life  :  that  we  may  gain  a  better  in- 
sight than  we  have  yet  had,  into  a 
character  so  dillicult  to  uiiderstimd. 
Was  she  only  a  clever  actress,  play- 
ing, at  one  time,  the  impassioned 
artist-  -ut  another,  tlie  giddy  co- 
quette—at a  third,  the  anguished 
mother?  Assuredly  not:  though, 
at  each  of  these  times,  there  may 
have  been  something,  in  her  words 
and  demeanour^  that  partook  of  a 
histrionic  performance.  She  could 
very  seldom  forget  herself.  Even 
when  her  own  feelings  were  deeply 
stirred,  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
her  to  refrain  from  adorning  the 
part  l)y  an  appropriate  gesture  or 
two — from  thinking,  in  short,  of 
the  effect  she  was  producing  upon 
others.  On  first  hearing  of  her 
child's  deaHi,  remorse  and  horror 
oyerpowered  eveiyihinff  in  her 
min4  and  the  storm  of  her  sorrow 
broke  over  her  naturally,  and  with- 
out control ;  but  in  the  course  of 
her  narrative  to  Olivia,  two  hours 
later,  I  will  not  undertake  to  be 
sure  that  with  her  emotion  was  not 
blent  the  thontjht  of  how  touching 
she  must  u})pear  to  her  auditor  ; — 
dishevelled  haii*  in  the  btarlight — 


and  a  voiee  broken  by  sobs,  ponnnp 
out  its  tale  of  sin  and  autlcring! 
Vanity,  in  fine,  was  the  upas-tree 
which  overshadowed  all  else  in  tbe 
woman's  being:  whatever  of  true, 
and  pure,  and  noble  was  there,  had 
been  poisoned  by  its  baneful  infill 
ence.  She  had  good  impulses :  she 
was  generous  and  charitable  (though 
not  over-Rcrupulous,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  the  getting  of  money)  :  she  was 
capable  of  a  strong  af!erti<  in — as  in 
Westbrook's  case,  whom  she  had 
loved,  and  still  did  love,  in  her 
secret  heart,  most  passionately ; 
yet  vanity  entered  largely  into  it 
all.  She  never  saw  man,  woman, 
or  child,  without  desiring  admira- 
tion, gratitude,  or  praise :  if  a  man, 
whether  old  as  Methuselah,  or  uglj 
as  Thersites,  he  must  be  ma^le,  u 
possible,  to  fall  in  love  with  bar. 
Where  this  failed,  as  in  Thompson's 
case,  it  simply  proved  that  the 
man  was  blind—  hopelessly,  jHiial)ly 
blind.  Her  vanit  v  was  far  too  sul)- 
lime  for  any  petty  jealousy :  she 
was  really  f'nnd  of  Olivia,  and  must 
anxious  lor  lu  i-  love,  and  iViendship, 
and  commiseration ;  but  as  to  anj 
comparison  between  them,  it  wonld 
have  seemed  to  her  impossible. 

She  was  very  miserable  all  night. 
She  cried  bitterly,  and  reproached 
herself  about  the  poor  child;  and 
then  rem(»mbered  how  red  her  eyes 
would  be  in  the  morning ;  and  tried 
to  sleep.  But  she  could  not,  for 
Nature  would  have  her  way  ;  and 
the  tears  burst  out  afresh  ;  and  then 
she  thought  of  Aunt  Crosbie,  and 
began  to  invent  some  necessary  he» 
for  the  morrow. — Oh !  what  a  hard 
lot  hers  was!  There  were  women— 
not  to  be  named  with  her — before 
whom  the  world  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped; who  had  wealth,  andrank^ 
and  power — whose  love  had  never 
shipwrecked  them— whose  lives 
were  one  long  triumph — why  was 
she  not  born  in  such  a  splu  n"  P 
ilow  smoothly  all  would  have  ^'one 
with  her  tlien  !  No  sufh  rin),'— no 
sorrow  !  only  the  force  uf  circum- 
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stances  Imd  -wron^ht  iho  evil  of 
lier  life.  Other  wuiaeii  hud  no  dark 
secrets,  no  necossitjr  for  lying,  no 
constant  Btnigglo  with  adversify,  as 
she  had.  She  sincerely  pitied  her- 
self. 

Yet  what  would  anjr  other  posi- 
tion in  this  world  have  done  for 
her  r  Had  she  been  a  dnke's  daugh- 
ter, would  her  insaiR'  vanity  have 
been  less 't — her  opportunities  for 
good  have  been  gr^iter  ?  She  might 
not  actually  have  fiUlen,  but  would 
hcrTirtue  have  been  worth  much 
more,  if  she  had  lured  a  dozen  men 
to  faXL  in  love  with  her,  and  had 
givt*n  notln'ncr  in  reiiirn  ? 

It  was  not  the  IVaine  ot"  mind  that 
was  likely  to  yield  good  n  sults.  Her 
regret  for  the  past  was  i-euiurse — 
not  repentance.  Her  self-reproach 
was  more  bitter  and  wrathful,  than 
humble  unto  God;  and  the  con- 
cealment of  her  shame  before  men 
troubled  her  far  more  than  her 
abasement  in  TTis  eyes. 

She  woke  fi*um  a  feverish  uneasy 
doze  about  flLrlit  o'clock,  and  started 
up.  The  liurd  grey  light  of  the 
liondon  morning,  nnbroken  by  blind 
or  curtain,  was  full  upon  the  room* 
At  one  spot  only  it  seemed  warmed 
into  something  like  sunshine :  where 
it  foil  upon  a  little  golden  cnrl 
that  lay  upon  tho  table.  She  hnd 
cut  it  olV  tVoin  the  ehild's  head  tlie 
nipht  l)efVire.  As  her  eye  lighted 
on  it — bewildered  and  only  half- 
awake  as  she  was-^all  the  terrible 
truth  flashed  npon  her,  and  she 
groaned  aloud. 

There  was  a  knocking  at  the 
door — it  vi'as  double-lock  cil. 

'  Time  to  <:jet  np,  Clara.  Past 
eight  o'clock,  and  you've  got  to 
give  a  lesson  at  nine — and  there's 
the  rehearsal  at  half- past  ten.  Come, 
up  with  you !  If  this  is  the  effects 
of  pleasuring  at  night,  I  sha'n't  take 
you  out  no  more.* 

Pleasuring  at  niglit !  The  mockery 
of  those  words  struck  the  miserable 
woman. 

'  1  am  ill,'  she  said,  from  her  pil- 


low, and  the  voice  was  more  than 
necessarily  feeble.  *  I  can't  give  a 
lesson,  or  go  to  rehearsal  this  mor- 
ning— can't  indeed.  Ton  must 
send  some  one  to  say  so.' 

'  Humbug !  None  of  your  sham- 
ming. I  can  tell  by  your  voice  it's 
not  nat'ral,  Clara.  \Vhv,  if  vouM 
<z:ot  pains,  like  me,  all  dnwn  your 
k'tr>  :nid  across  your  loinn,  with 
rhuiiiu  itism  in  the  right  shoulder, 
you  liji^ht  talk.  You  eat  a  deal  of 
that  lobster  salad  last  night,  and 
maybe  it  gave  yon  a  bit  of  indiges- 
tion— no  worse  than  that,  I'll  be 
bound.    Come,  oj)en  the  door.' 

*  No,  T  don't  waut  anything.  I'll 
get  up  by  and  by.' 

*A  black  dose  will  set  you  all 
right.  No  more  nonsense,  now- 
open  the  door.' 

*  I'm  not  going  to  open  it,  Aunt 
Crosbie,  so  you  may  go  away.' 

'  You're  an  obstinate  little  minx,* 
quoth  Mrs.  Crosbie;  and  gave  her 
up  as  hopeless. 

When  Clara  i-use,  which  at  last 
she  felt  she  must  do,  she  walked  at 
once  to  the  glass,  aud  cxaiuiaed 
herself  carefully.  She  found  that 
her  eyelids  were  red  and  swollen, 
and  tliat  she  was  very  pale — quite 
sufficient  reasons,  if  she  had  no 
other,  for  shutting  herself  up  for 
to-day.  Aunt  Crosbie  could  not 
doul>t  the  testimony  of  her  ('^  os, 
aud  continue  to  think  Clara  was 
shamming,  when  she  saw  her.  She 
swallowed  a  strong  dose  of  sal  vola- 
tOe,  and  then  dress^  herself.  But 
before  leaving  the  room,  she  opened 
hep  writing  case,  took  out  her 
purse,  and  spread  its  contents  on 
the  tal)k' — seventeen  and  three- 
pence !  She  w  as  ali  c  july  in  Olivia's 
debt ;  how  Wits  she  to  meet  further 
and  necessary  demands  ?  As  soou 
strike  money  irom  a  flint,  as  ex- 
tract it  from  Mrs.  Crosbie.  And 
then— even  at  this  moment — it  does 
not  escape  her  recoUectilon  that  l^e 
operetta  which  is  now  rehearsing 
at  the  theatre  will  rt  quirt'  her  to 
have  an  entirelj  new  costume. 
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For  twenty  minutes  or  more  she 
sat  there  meditating ;  then  sho  U)ok 
out  a  litt  le  miniature — a  man  s  por- 
trait— from  her  desk,  and  she  cried 
as  jihe  looked  at  it.  After  that,  she 
locked  away  the  little  golden  curl, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter : 

'  Sir, — ^The  last  link  in  the  chain 
that  once  hound  me  to  you  is 
snapped.  My  poor  little  child  is 
dead.  It  is  right  that  yoa  should 
be  informed  of  this  ;  as  also  that  I 
am  utterly  without  the  means  of 
paying  all  the  consequent  expenses. 
The  cliild  must  be  buried  like  a 
pauper,  and  I  must  remniTi  in  debt 
to  the  woman  who  liad  chartre 
him,  unless  you  come  forward. 
jVIrs.  Boyce,  3  Catherine  Street, 
Pimlico,  is  the  address,  if  you 
choose  to  go  there.  Ton  need  not 
fear  that  you  voll  be  troubled  by 
any  further  applications  from  me. 
Now  that  my  poor  baby  is  gone, 
for  whose  sake  I  took  your  money 
(as  I  told  you  when  you  spoke  to 
-  me  tlie  other  evening  at  Exeter 
Hall),  I  desire  tluit,  if  we  ever 
meet  airain,  it  may  be  as  entire 
jifrditf/crs;  and  may  Heaven  forgive 
yoa  vonr  crncl,  heartless  conduct 
towards  me,  and  the  slanders  by 
which  you  have  tried  to  justify  it. 

*  C.  B.» 

This  she  folded,  sealed,  and  di- 
rected to  Julian  Westbrook,  at  the 
Albany;  after  which  she  wrote 
another  note : 

'You  will  not  see  me  at  re- 
hearsal this  morning,  I  am  so  un- 
well ;  and  of  course  I  need  not  sav 
it  is  impossible  to  see  me  herr.  I 
hope  111  a  day  or  two  to  be  out 
airain ;  but  1  must  buy  mvself  a 
black  shawl  or  cloak  of  some  kind, 
before  I  apjiear  in  public.  1  am 
going  into  mourning.  I  am  very 
trisie  to-day,  bo  cannot  write  more. 
Thanks  for  the  lilies :  they  looked 
so  well  in  my  hair  last  night.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  them, 
*  Ever  yours, 

*  Claka  ElIiISTOK. 

*P.S. — ^Take  the  duet  we  are 


learning  a  liiih:  faster,  with  a 
raUmiando  at  the  end.' 

The  maid  of  all  work  wik^  de- 
spatched to  the  ])<>st-otBce  with 
these  missives  :  and  we  may  as 
well  at  once  state  what  results  they 
produced.  Julian  Westbrook  did 
not  go  to  Catherine  Street ;  but  he 
sent  Mrs.  £lliston  a  cheque  for 
fifty  pounds. 

She  spent  the  greater  jiart  of 
that  day  in  turning  a  black  gown, 
and  trimming  an  old  black  bonnet; 
nnd  Mrs.  Crosbie,  who  never  pnid 
much  attention  to  the  work  ot  her 
nirco's  luniils,  only  obsei*ved  that 
she  was  esidoiitlv  out  of  sorts,  as 
she  never  opened  her  lips  to  sing, 
but  sat  glum  lu  a  comer  —  all 
the  consequence  of  that  lobster 
salad ! 

The  day  but  one  after  was  Son* 
day.  Clara  did  not  accompany 
Mrs.  Crosbie  to  her  chapel.  Sm 

hiul  received  Westbrook's  answer 
the  night  before.  She  set  off  finr 
Pimlieo  in  great  agitation,  as  soon 
as  her  aunt's  back  was  turned ;  and 
having  paid  Mrs.  Boyce  n  sum  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  the  expenses  of 
her  child's  burial,  she  left  even- 
thing  in  her  hands.  She  was 
deeply  affected  when  she  entered 
the  darkened  room,  and  knelt  be- 
side the  little  white  bed :  she  kiased 
the  good  woman  over  and  oTer 
again ;  and  after  that,  she  hurried 
home,  so  as  not  to  be  found  oat. 

The  next  day.  Aunt  Crosbie's  ss> 
tonishment  was  great  to  see  Clara 
setting  forth  to  give  her  morning 
k'ssons  in  a  blnok  Ix)nnet,  gown, 
and  cloak.  Siie  iiad  been  cr}Hn£r 
half  the  morning  in  her  own  rooiiK 
the  other  half  she  had  spent  in 
trying  to  wash  away  the  ti-uces  of 
her  tears. 

*Why,  who  on  earth  hare  yon 
gone  and  put  on  mourning  for,  eb, 
Clara?' 

•Ko  one  you  know — a  relation 
of  my  husband's/  replied  she,  turn- 
ing awi^. 

'Well  but— «top.  A  new  cloak— 
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T  uvwv — well !  Wli3%  it  cost  five 
^uiiicius,  it*  it  cosi  :i  jjcnny.  How 
on  earth  did  you  get  that  'f* 

*  Oh,  you've  soen  it  before,  only 
7011  don't  remember.  And  it's  paid 
for  :  vou  needn't  be  afraid  of  duns.' 

^Irs.  Crosbie  shook  her  head 
n\v fully,  as  though  she  were  gazing 
at  a  pn  ll : 

*  Five  ^niineas,  if  it  cost  a  pi  nny!' 
Clurii  looked  at  herseli"  in  the 

glass,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

*Poor  Elliston  wa»  always  fond 
*of  me  in  black;  and  it  certainly 
snits  ine.' 

'  Xot  knr.wing  your  husband,  I 
can't  sny  if  he  was  a  born  idiot,' 
snoi  teil  ^Mrs.  Crosbie.  *  But  now 
that  he's  de*'Ad  and  gone,  the  less 
you  say  about  liim  the  better,  if  he 
ever  had  the  folly  to  think  it  bo- 
came  a  pauper  to  be  dressed  up 
like  a  countess.' 

Then  Mrs.  Elliston,  with  a  toss 
of  li(  r  pretty  head,  turned  away, 
and  left  the  room. 

She  had  Bp(»k*'ii  the  sti-li-t  truth 
in  one  point,  at  iea^t.  The  cloak 
was  paid  for  ;  but  it  wa«  not  with 
Clara  Elliston's  money. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  BEOIHNINO  OF  THE  END. 

Olivia  .Marstou's  position  with 
regard  to  Clara  was  now  extremely 
painful.  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  was  in  consequence  of  Clara's 

confession  so  affecting  her  *  cha-» 
racter,'  as  it  is  termed.  But  it  was 
the  knowledpfe  Olivia  had  ^rained  of 
what  J  heard  ;i  v.onian  ouce  call 
her  fricnirs  '  nthtr  ehaiaetcr  ' — tliis 
■was  wliat  had  shaken  to  thtj  very 
foundation  the  structure  of  sym- 
pathy  and  interest  she  had  built 
aiound  Clara  Tllliston.  I  think  her 
large-hearted  cliarity  prompted  her 
to  make  many  allowances  for  her 
fallen  sister  ;  antl  I  kuow  that  in 
her  de.sire  to  stienLrthen  and  suj)- 
pori  that  sister,  Olivia  would  never 
have  shrunk  back,  bat  have  stood 


by  her,  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  her  staunch,  unwaver- 
ing friend.  But  Clara's  neglect  of 
her  child,  her  conduct  as  re- 
garded Westbrook,  her  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  duplicity  towards 
her  aunt — last,  and  not  least,  what 
Olivia  consi<leml  h(  r  heartlessness 
in  the  days  sueceediiig  her  hon-ave- 
ment  —  disj^usted  Olivia  huyoud 
measure.  Uer  upright,  straight- 
forward nature  did  not  comprehend 
the  complexities  of  a  character  so 
tortuous,  so  inconsistent  as  Clara's. 
Because  OUvia  saw  how  quickly 
the  impression  of  that  miserable 
night  wore  away,  she  arg-iied  that 
Clara  had  never  felt.  jJeeause  she 
saw  how  bravely  and  cunningly 
Clara  wore  her  mask,  Olivia  came 
to  the  conclusion  tiiat  her  quondam 
friend  was,  in  very  truth,  nothing 
but  an  actress.  She  was  not  quite 
right :  women  like  Olivia  seldom 
are,  in  their  jndp"ments  of  character. 
We  have  seen,  even  thus  far,  how 
often  she  has  been  mistaken.  And 
the  reader,  who  now  knows  some- 
thing more  of  Hrs.  Elliston  than 
even  Olivia  did  (she  could  not 
as  we  have  the  privilege  of  doings 
through  the  double-locked  dooiv 
into  her  bed-room)  will  not,  per- 
haps, think  her  opinion  very  erro- 
neously harsh. 

We  must  return  to  the  Friday— 
the  morning  after  that  memorable 
night ;  and  beg  the  reader  to  ac- 
company us  into  Mr.  Thompson's 
studio.  It  was  two  o'clock — ^the 
hour  at  which  that  gentleman  was 
nsually  served  with  some  slight 
refection  at  llie  lunuls  of  Mrs. 
Flaherty  in  ])ersoii.  Fpon  this 
occasion  she  and  the  ua^  appeared 
with  unusual  punctuality,  as  the 
clock  struck. 

*  Set  the  tray  down  there,'  said 
the  painter,  without  turning  his 
head  from  the  easel. 

Mrs.  Flahcrtv  conirhed  :  she  then 
cleared  her  throat :  she  wius  an  un- 
common time  in  arranging  the 
little  table.    The  fact  is,  she  had 
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something  on  lier  mind,  of  whicli 
she  resolved  to  deliver  herself, 
thouEfh  she  should  die  for  it. 
Casting'  about  how  to  begin,  she 
said  at  last, 

*  May  I  make  ssa  bould  as  to  ax, 
sir,  whether  ye've  seen  Mistlier 
^farston  this  morninrr  ?* 

*  No  ;  I  don't  call  so  early. 
What  18  the  matter,  Mrs.  Flaherty  ? 
He  is  not  worse,  is  he?'  and  Mr. 
Thompson  now  tamed  round,  and 
looked  his  landlady  in  the  face. 
He  was  struck  Avith  its  expression : 
it  was  pregnant  with  mysterious 
mean  in  sr. 

'Faitli.  then,  sir,  I  shouhhi't 
wonder  if  he  ^vri<;  The  poor  ould 
gintlemau  is  a-gomg  very  fast,  it's 
me  opinion.' 

'Well,  Mrs.  Flaherty  ?'  Thoni])- 
son  saw  that  the  outworks  were 
only  reached  as  yet ;  and  he  was 
impatient. 

'  Your  honour  is  a  friend  of  the 
fam*ly,  and  will  cggscuse  me  spake- 
ing,  whicli  is  a  lone  but-respet  tnble 
widder,  and  can't  abide  to  see  Miss 
Marston — as  sweet  a  young  lady  as 
CTor  entered  me  doors — so  thick  as 
peas  wi'  tin-  hoi<x])ty-toighty  young 
faniale  as  occupies  me  .attic  (and  if 
it  warn't  for  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Crosbie, 
a  dacont  woman  enough,  she 
hihouldn'L  stay),  which  isn't  fit 
company  for  the  likes  o'  Miss  Mar- 
ston. I  sees  a  deal,  though  some 
folks  might  think  as  I  keeps  me 
•eyes  shnt^  sir ;  for  I  says  nothing, 
onless  driven.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  jinks  as  she  led  Miss  Mar* 
ston  last  night,  I  can't  keep  me 
tongue  still,  your  honour.  I  must 
spake  to  some  one,  and  you,  as  a 
Ijriend  of  the  fam'ly  * 

'  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  jinks 
she  led  Miss  Mareton  last  lOLdit  ?' 
and  Mi-.  Tliompson  knit  his  brows 
ut  Mrs.  Flaherty. 

That  excellent  woman  detailed 
all  she  knew,  with  only  such  altera- 
tions and  amplifications  as  might 
be  looked  for  under  the  circum- 
stances.   Thus,  for  instance,  she 


represented  herself  as  never  having 
dosed  her  eyes  during  OUvia's  ab- 
sence ;  and  the  hour  of  the  two 
ladies'  return  was  stated  to  be  fonr 
o'clock,  in.stead  of  half-past  one. 

*AtuI  j)ray,  why  shouldn't  Miss 
Marisi on  go  to  the  bed-side  of  a 
dying  friend,  and  return  with  Mrs. 
Elliston — at  what  hour  she  pleases  r' 
demanded  Mr.  Thompson,  almost 
fiercely.  You  may  be  sure  that 
whatever  he  felt  on  the  subject^  he 
would  be  careful  never  to  let  it  ap- 
pear before  Mrs,  Flaherty. 

*  Well,  sir,  ye  see — Mrs.  Elliston 
is  t/iat  hoighty-toighty — T  knows 
things  about  her,  sir-  tliat  makes 
it  o/irespectable,  I  consider,  for  the 
youno^  kidy  to  be  cuttin'  about  o' 
nights  witli  licr.* 

*  What  do  you  know  about  Mrs. 
Elliston  ? ' 

Mrs.  Flaherty  unbosomed  her- 
self. She  knew  no  actual  ham  of 
her  attic  lodger ;  but  she  knew  a 
deal  of  things  that  were  unbe- 
knownst to  Mrs.  Crosbie.  How  the 
niece  received  letters,  paioeK 
fiowere,  and  mysterious  eraissanes, 
all  carefully  concealed  from  her 
aunt ;  hcnv  she  was  seen  to  be 
escorted  in  the  dusk  nn  several  oc- 
casions by  a  handsome  younjT  nian. 
\\\io  })art('(i  fi-om  her  at  the  cmiiiT 
of  the  Ten-ace  ;  these,  and  uhuot 
pccuharitics  of  conduct,  were  di- 
lated on  with  great  unction  by  Hrs. 
PUiherty. 

'  I'm  no  mischief-maker,  sir,*  con- 
cluded the  worthy  landlady.   *  It*« 
not  me  as  would  go  forr  to  tell  her 
aunt^  or  make  a  shindy — ^it's  rightlr 
no  business  o'  mine ;  ajid  I  wouldu't 
be  H-spaking  to  ye  now,  sir,  only 
iorr  the  sake  of  the  young  lady— 
and  yon  a  friend  of  the  fam'ly. 
There  mayn't  be  no  hanu  iu  Mrs. 
Elliteton — maybe  she's  fntlij  hoighty- 
toighty — but  she's  ill  consisteni 
company  for  the  likes  o*  Miss 
Marston — ^that's  sartam  sure.' 

The  painter  thanked  Mn»  Fla^ 
herty.  Ho  moreover  gave  her  a 
very  substantial  evidence  of  hia 
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ig^ood-will  (in  spite  of  t1u>  forbidding  humbug  under  that  imme.  Bo  joa 

looks  wlicrewitli  lie  h:u\  received  remember?' 

lier  discourse).  He  was  sure  she  was  *  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  your 

actuated  by  the  best  motives,  he  kindness.' 

said.    Mrs.  Elliston  did  appear  to  *  You  won't  think  it  impertinent, 

be  a  flighty  young  person  :  there  then,  if — if  1  ask  you.  one  or  two 

was  iio  doubt  about  it ;  but,  as  re*  questions  on  a  subject  which  inte- 

^arded  Miss  Marston,  nothing  she  rests  me,  as  your  friend,  and  if  I 

did  could  possibly  admit  of  miscon-  oflTer  yon  my  advice,  as  I  should  if 

et ruction ;  she  was  beyond  the  reach  I  ir/  / 1>  vour  brother  ? ' 

of  calumny,  let  her  keep  what  com-  She  had  rt  presentiment  of  what 

pnny  she  might.  Into  this  particular  wns  coming.     She  felt  very  un- 

corapany  she  li ad  been  brought  by  comfortable;  but  her  courage  rose 

her  generous  womanly  pity  ;  and  it  with  tlie  occasion.  She  begged  him 

■vvas  evddent  that  a  charitable  im-  to  proceed. 

pulse  had  led  her  to  some  sick  bed-  *  Yon  know  I  have  never  liked 

side  on  the  previous  night.   Thus  Mrs.  Slliston.   You  have  thought 

he  glossed  over,  as  best  he  could,  me  prejudiced.    Things  have  corae 

an  intimivcy  which  now,  snore  than  to  my  knowledge,  lat^^-ly,  to  make 

ever,  annoyed  him.  me  more  than  ever  snrc  that  she  is 

He  would  s|)       to  her.    Since  it  not  a  tit  companion  for  you.' 

was  iHipossiblc  to  iuhlress  her  father  Olivia  was  silent.     Her  clieck 

on  the  subject,  he    oiild  take  the  rested  upon  her  hand  :  she  moved 

privilege  oi  his  years,  (was  there  it,  so  that  it  should  lialf-sbado  her 

not  nearly  a  score's  difference  be*  eyes. 

tween  them  ?)  and  give  her  a  *  I  have  learnt — ^no  matter  how — 

frit  lid's  i^ounsol.    Toward  dusk  he  that  you  were  out  with  her  the 

called ;   but   he   only  found   Mr.  greater  part   of  Thursday  night, 

^farston.     He  sat  nearly  an  hour  Do  you  mind  telling  me  where,  and 

with    the    old   man:    no   Olivia  with  what  object,  you  accompanied 

appeared.    Anticipating'  his  visit,  Mrs.  Elliston  ?  ' 

probably,  wearied  out  with  the  pain-  *  I  cannot.' 

fnl  excitement  of  the  past  uignt,  '  Understand  me.  My  only  object 

and  disinclined  by  the  impression  is  to  prevent  your  being  deceived — 

that  scene  had  left  upon  her  to  con-  being  imposed  upon — ^by  a  woman 

verse  upon  indiiierent  subjects  (even  who  is  an  accomplished  actress, 

with  Thompson),  she  stole  softly  She  has  worked  upon  your  womanly 

from  the  parlonr,  when  slic  had  read  sympathies,  I  know  m  cII.  Yon  were 

her  father  to  sleep,  and  went  up  to  induced  to  go  and  attend  ou  some 

her  own  room.  There  she  remained  one  who  was  ill.   Why  .should  Mrs. 

until,  looking  from  the  window,  she  Elliston  insist  upon  your  making  a 

saw  by  the  light  of  the  street  ]am])s,  mystery'  of  this  ? — on  its  hein^kept 

now  lit^  the  painter's  figure  as  he  especially  from  her  aunt  P  There 

left  the  door.  must  be  some  ugly  fhct  eonnecied 

The  next  day  he  was  more  for-  with  it — unknown  to  you,  of  course 

tnnate.   He  found  r^Iiss  Pringle  be-  — and  it  is  this  I  w.mt  to  get  at.  I 

low,  and  resolutely  sat  her  out.  will   not  allow  yon   to   bo  this 

*Mis8  Marston,'  he  said,  as  souu  woman's  dupe  any  longer,* 

as  they  were  alone — or  virtually  so,  *I  am  not  so.    I  know  all  lier 

for  Mr.  Marston  had  fallen  asleep  history — at  least,  as  much  of  it  as  I 

cinder  Aunt  Clo*s  influence — *  You  care  to  Icnow.* 

•said  the  other  day  yon  would  look  'And  you  continue  to  think  well 

on  me  as  your  brother's  representa-  of  her  ?    If  so,  I  am  certain  you 

tive,  as  a  real,  true  friend,  not  a  do  not  know  all  her  history.' 
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Olivia  was  at  some  trouble  how 
to  i'L'i)]v.  If  slio  confessed  that  licr 
opinion  of  Mrs. Elliston  \vaj>  chansrod, 
she  pointed  to  a  thread  from  which 
the  whole  secret  she  was  buuud  to 
keep  might  be  unravelled. 

'  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  BUiston's 
society  can  do  me  an7  harm,'  she 
replied,  smiling  ever  so  faintly. 
'But  if  vour  friendly  advice  is  to 
refer  to  that,  I  had  better  say  at 
once  that,  owing  to  my  father's  in- 
increasing  infirmities,  alas !  and 
other  eirromstanres,  I  shall  not  bo 
able  to  j^ee  as  nuu-h  of  Mrs.  EUiston 
for  the  future  iis  1  have  done.  I 
have  told  her  that  our  Italian  lessons 
must  be  discontinued,  for  I  feel  that 
my  dear  father  now  demands  all 
my  thoughts  and  attention.  What 
do  you  think  of  him  V  Is  he  not 
very  much  changed  in  the  last  week 
or  two  ? ' 

She  asked  this  with  such  sorrow- 
ful earnestness,  tliat  Thompson 
could  not  but  reply  honestly  in  the 
affirmative :  nor  eonUl  lie  turn  the 
convert;alion  l^ack  into  the  channel 
from  which  she  had  wilfuUy  di- 
verted it. 

*Hc  will  not  admit  Uiat  he  is  ill 
— lie  does  uoL  complain  of  anything; 
only  he  is  become  so  feeble — so 
shrunk  and  colourless.  I  have  no 
longer  the  courage  to  urge  his  going 
out.' 

'You  must  make  him  see  a  doctor. 
ITc  on  gilt  to  have  the  best  advice, 
Miss  Marston.' 

*  Unfortunately  lie  has  such  a  v\o' 
lent  antipathy  to  seeinp;'  any  medical 
man;  it  is  1  ndly  possible  to  per- 
suade him  to  do  so.' 

'Will  you  leave  that  to  me?  I 
will  bring  some  one  to-morrow,  and 
I  think  I  can  answer  for  it  your 
&therwiU  not  refuse  to  speak  to 
him.' 

He  talked  to  her  some  time 
longer :  she  was  sad  at  heart,  and 

his  conversation  cheered  and 
strengthened  her.  But  of  Clara 
Elliston  there  was  no  word  more 
spoken  between  them. 


He  felt  bn filed  and  half  aiiL^y 
Avhen  he  h  it  the  house  ;  and  above 
all,  angry  with  himself  for  feeling 
angry.  What  right  had  he  to  Im3 
so  *r  And  had  he  not  such  absolute 
trust  in  OHvia  as  justified  his  ex- 
pression to  Mrs.  Flaherty,  that 
*  nothing  Miss  Marston  did  could 
possibly  admit  of  misoonstmetion?* 
His  object  I  it  was  evident,  was 
gained:  though  not  through  bis 
means.  From  whatever  cause,  the 
intimacy,  he  saw,  was  broken. 
Olivia  no  longer  hotly  defended 
Mrs.  Elliston.  With  this  he  most 
rest  satisfied. 

He  went  to  Dr.   \s  the  !»aine 

evening,  and  made  arrangements 
with  that  learned  man,  which  re- 
sulted in  their  driving  together  to 
Mr.  Marston's  the  following  day 
about  noon.  The  painter  had  not 
been  living  under  the  same  roof 
with,  and  in  the  intimacy  of,  the 
Marstons  for  some  months,  without 
discovering  wlmt  rigid  economy 
Olivia  was  forced  to  pr^'c^ise,  ar.d 
to  witn?  straits  she  was  put  m  order 
to  hide  their  reduced  circumstances 
from  her  father,  lie  knew  what  a 
ilrain  uj)ou  her  slender  purse  this 
paying  of  a  physician  would  be  to 
her.  Was  it  much  merit  of  his,  if 
he,  a  well-to-do,  solitary  man,  exe^ 
cised  his  ingenuity  in  thinking  how 
he  could  help  a  proud  and  sensitive 
girl,  without  her  knovring  it  P  In 
so  much  as  it  was  a  personal  plea* 
sure  to  himself,  I  think  not.  Nay, 
inasmuch  as  it  involved  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fibbing,  stem  mora- 
lists will  say  it  a\^s  decidedly  n  pri- 
hensible.  But  this  individual  luid 
his  own  views  on  this,  and  all  other 
subjects.  He  was  often  very  wrong, 
no  doubt.  I  am  not  holding  him 
Hp  as  an  example  to  ^outh.  I  am 
telling  you  what  he  did  j  and  where 
I  can,  and  that  I  see  fit,  why  hs 
did  it. 

He  explained  to  Otivia  that  the 

great  Dr.    was  a  particular 

friend  of  his ;  that  he  had  almost 
given  up  practice  now»  but  that,  oat 
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of  regard  to  hira  (Thompson),  the 
kind-hearted  physician  liad  pro- 
mised to  see  Mr.  Marstou — ;is  a 
rim'tot- :  uu  that  condition  only.  If, 
after  seeincf  }iim  once,  lie  should 
feel  sutliciontly  interested  in  the 
case  to  returu,  it  would  be  in  the 
light  of  a  friend.  The  doctor  had 
some  curious  details  of  the  late 
accident  at  Vaozhall,  as  he  had 
attended  one  of  the  snfferers ;  and, 
with  thifi  passport,  Mr.  Marston 
would  no  doubt  welcome  him  in  the 
first  instance. 

And  so  the  event  proved  :  Olivia 
brought  the  two  [rent  lemon  to  her 
father,  and  then  left  the  i-ooni.  In 
the  little  dull  back  parlour,  where 
a  bit  of  the  pale  blue  May  sky 
looked  down  on  her  out  of  the  top- 
most pane  of  the  window,  over  the 
dingy  backs  of  houses,  she  sat 
anxiously  listening  to  every  sound 
from  the  next  room.  She  could 
first  catch  the  familiar  words,  *  Ter- 
rible 1  terrible  !  you  don't  say  so?' 
uttered  in  a  feebler  tone  than  for- 
merly, but  which  spoke  of  the 
awakened  interest :  and  then  there 
was  the  monotonous  buzz  of  one 
voice,  uninterrupted  for  some  mi- 
jiiites.  After  that,  her  father  spoke 
a^ain  ;  the  conversation  between  the 
two  grew  brisker  ;  and  she  knew  that 
Mr.  Marston  was  answering  all  the 
doctor's  questions,  without  being 
aware  of  it.  The  interview  seemed 
to  Olivia  to  last  hours ;  and  yet 
when  she  heard  the  doctor  get  up, 
and  bid  her  father  good-bye,  when 
she  heard  the  handle  of  the  door 
turned,  her  impatience  had  died 
HV'ay — her  heart  sank  within  her. 
»Siie  stood  up,  as  they  entered,  and 
her  pale,  anxious  fiuje  told  both  the 
men  how  she  tried  to  read  their 
thoughts. 

The  doctor  spoke  his,  with  tole- 
rable openness,  and  in  a  manner 
that  showed  he  knew  that  he  was 
not  dealing  with  a  foolish  and  hys- 
terical girl.  He  told  Olivia  that 
her  fikthermightlive  many  months — 
the  months  might  even  stretch 


themselves  into  a  year;  but  that 
the  s]>rings  of  life  were  sapped : 
there  was  a  geneml  decay  of  al!  the 
powt  is,  wliieh  made  it  impossible 
that  lie  could  ever  really  rally.  He 
did  7N</say — forit  was  nnnecf'ssary — 
that  he  believed  the  old  man's  end 
was  not  far  off :  it  was  enough  to 
have  prepared  her,  and  to  point  to 
the  prudence  of  urging  her  father, 
while  his  mind  yet  retained  any  of 
its  old  energy  and  clearness,  to  set 
his  house  in  order.  She  told  him, 
in  her  sweet,  tremulous  voice,  that 
there  was  no  house  to  set  in  order — 
no  affairs  to  be  arranirod.  Thoy 
had  woutkI  themselves  nj),  dis- 
astrously (  iu)ugh,  some  nine  or  ten 
montlis  i»L  iore.  In  this  world,  her 
dear  lather's  work  i'or  his  children 
was  done:  no  need  to  trouble  him 
hbn  further  wi<&  any  temporal  con* 

corns.   Dr.   promised  to  call 

and  aee  him  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two,  and  then,  after  giving 
certain  directions  as  to  tlio  old 
man's  treatment,  he  took  his  leave. 

Olivia  sat  down  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  It  was  as  thoncfh 
a  great  wave  had  washed  over  her. 
And  yet  slie  had  partly  known 
this — i'elt  the  dark  shadow  gather- 
ing ant  and  her,  for  many  days  past; 
but  it  had  now  taken  a  tangible 
form. 

She  was  not  alone ;  hut  she  had 
forgotten  this -r- forgotten  every- 
thing except  the  heavy  sorrow 

which  crushed  her  to  the  earth. 
And  the  friend  who  stood  beside 
her  respected  her  grief:  he  said 
nothing,  judging  it  wiser  to  let  her 
take  her  own  time — '  to  speak,  or 
not  to  speak.'  She  looked  up  pre- 
sently, and  saw  him  there.  She 
held  out  her  hand  silently  to  him. 

'  I  knew  you  were  brave,'  he  said, 
in  his  kind,  deep  voice  ;  *  otherwise 
he  should  not  have  told  you.  But 
it  was  hotter  you  should  know— 
it  is  always  better  to  know  the 
truth,  if  we  can  hear  it.  To  meet 
these  troubles  unprepared  is  doubly 
trying.   Yon  have  tiie  satisfaction, 
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now,  of  knowinf,'-  tliat  what  human 
skill  cfiii  do  to  proloTig-  your  fiither's 
life  will  be  done.  TTow  long  that  may 
be,  rcj^ts  in  other  hands  tlian  onrs.* 

Shu  tried  to  command  her  voice 
Bufficiently  to  speak  calmly.  *  I  can 
never  thank  jgxl  enough,'  uhid  mtuv 
mored,  at  last.  *  Without  yoo,  I 
shonid  never,  I  Uiink,  hare  got  liim 
to  see  any  doctor.  Oh,  yes,  it  is 
better,  far  better,  I  shonld  know 
the  truth — besides  the  comfort  of 
feelinjT  that  we  are  doing  all  that 
can  be  done.  Ood  will  help  mo  to 
bear  it  when  it  docs  come,  I  am 
sure.  At  present,  I  feel,  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  *  What  good  is 
ray  life  unto  me  *  when  he  is  gone? 
He  was  all  my  thought  and  occu- 
pation, and  to  him  alone  was  I 
necesBary,  In  him  has  centred  all 
my  life,  ever  since  I  was  a  little 
child.  X(j  one  can  tell  all  that  his 
loss  will  be  to  me.* 

Kf>  one,  perhaps,  but  the  man 
beside  her.  He  who  had  watched 
thp  t<'Tidcr  rovrrcnee,  the  unremit- 
ting" attention  of  that  loviupr  chili], 
day  after  dav,  felt  wliat  the  cha4^in 
in  liei-  life  would  ])e  ;  and  felt,  too, 
with  miditlonal  bitterness,  his  own 
inability  to  till  the  void. 

'  Mere  fHendship,'  be  said  at  last, 
in  a  low  voice,  ^mnst  be  nnavailing 
at  such  a  moment  to  comfort  you,  I 
am  aware,  bnt — such  as  it  is,  yon 
know,  for  I  have  told  you  so  before, 
that  no  greater  joy  can  fall  into  my 
solitary  life  than  to  be  of  some 
service  to  you.* 

*  Ah.  yon  are  \  ?'Ty  kind  to  me.  T 
am  aslumied — no,  I  will  not  ^^nv 
that,  I  am  n/ff  ashamed  of  burthen- 
ing  you  with  my  troubles,  for  I 
have  Icamt  to  know  your  noble, 
generous  nature,  and  that  you 
gladly  befriend  all  who  have  need 
of  yon.* 

« Not  all— no !  not  all.* 

'Bopcrt  shall  thankyon  someday. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  even  try  and 
fclmnk  you  again,'  she  said,  with  a 
woful  attempt  at  a  smile. 

And  then  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  XXm 

VBS.  BLU8T0V  DEPABT8. 

All  that  nicrbt,  Olivia  turned  over 
in  her  mind  what  she  should  write 
to  Rupert.  She  was  unwiUing  to 
bring  him  home ;  had  not  the  doc 
tor  said  their  father  might  yet  five 
many  months  ?  Yet  she  was  equally 
unwilling  to  leave  him  in  ignorance 
of  that  beloved  father's  criticd 
state.  She  knew  that  Rupert 
would,  at  any  sacrifice,  return,  iili€ 
thoiiLdit  there  was  imminent  dan- 
fjer,  and  that  Olivia  might  be  kt\ 
desolaiAJ.  But  just  because  she 
feared  this  last  reason  would  weitrh 
ovcr-niueli  on  her  brother's  mind, 
the  unseliish  girl  was  loth  to  alarm 
him.  Mr.  Claxton  was  goue  to 
Italy,  on  account  of  his  wife's  besKJi, 
and  was  to  spend  the  summer  ia 
Switaorland :  OUvia  was  not  perso- 
nally acquainted  with  the  junior 
partner ;  or  she  would  have  applied 
to  111  in  to  know  how  it  would  afllvt 
Rupert's  j)osition  in  the  house,  and 
Ids  future  prospects,  if  he  snrMenlr 
threw  up  the  business  he  bad  in 
band,  and  n  turned  home. 

But,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  the 
niui  lung's  post  bi-onght  a  letter  from 
Rupert  himself:  and  thereupon, 
her  doubt>s,  poor  girl,  were  speetlih' 
solved.   He  wrote : 

*  I  have  brought  my  busiuessbeiv 
to  a  sudden  and  satisfactory  te^ 
mination ;  but  instead  oC  this  send- 
ing me  home,  as  I  was  led  to  expect, 
it  is.  to  have  a  precisely  contrary 
{•ffeet !  In  other  worfls,  I  hare 
proved  so  skilful  an  ambassador 
liere  (you  never  discovered  the 
qualiheations  for  one  in  me,  did 
yony) — a  mediator,  and  pacificator 
of  so  much  tact  (you  see,  my  truni' 
peter  is  not  yet  dead),  that  I  am 
entrusted  by  the  house  with  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  Oalifomia,  where  it 
is  thought  that  I  may  be  able,  r«M 
voce,  to  effect  more  than  has  been 
done  by  a  year's  correspondence, 
in  a  somewhat  intricate  monetary 
transaction.   I  start  for  Sam  Fraa- 
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CISCO  in  a  few  dnys,  nnd  T  con- 
fess I  rather  look  fbrward  to  sccln!^ 
the  new  lite  there,  as  an  iinuising- 
change  of  nliJe,  in  this  magic-loii- 
tcrn  of  life.  There  is  a  6ne  image 
for  you,  Olivia !  Seriously,  were  it 
not  for  leaving  joa  and  mj  father 
80  much  longer  than  I  anticipated 
'when  I  set  out,  I  should  think  this 
expedition  very  pood  fun.  "My 
amour  proprr  is,  <A'  course,  graulied 
at  the  opinion  jiiv  Avortliy  friend, 
Mr.  Claxtun,  seems  to  have  formed 
of  my  abilitieB.  I  am  in  capital 
health — ^never  was  better  in  my  life. 
I  am  told  there  is  no  doiibt  bat 
ihat  I  sliall  he  able  to  get  away 
from  San  Francisco,  before  the 
summer  is  over.  I  sliall  be  dread- 
fully disgusted  if  I  can't,'  &c.  <fec. 

There  eoiihl  he  no  longer  a  qnes- 
iiou  as  to  what  line  Olivia  should 
pnrsae.  It  wonld  be  impoflsible 
now  to  recall  Bapert  for  many 
-weeks :  nearly  twice  the  time  it 
would  have  taken  to  do  ao  from 
Jamaica.  He  wonld  l)e  liomc  before 
the  autumn,  and  Mr.  Marston's  life 
might  bo  prolougtid  auother  year. 
How  could  she  have  the  heart  to 
bring  her  brother  back,  just  as  he 
bad  received  this  fresh  proof  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  stood 
with  his  employers^ — and  when  he 
wrote  in  snch  gay  spirits  ? 

She  sat  down  and  told  him  that 
her  father  had  not  been  well — that 
he  no  longer  walked  out-  that  rears 
were  beginuiug  to  tell  upon  ium, — 
that  Bupert,  on  his  return,  would 
find  his  latber  much  changed.  She 
told  him,  in  shorty  everything,  except 
tlie  phy.^ieian*S  verdict,  and  her  own 
anxious,  forlorn,  and  desolate  state. 
Of  that  not  a  word.  She  spoke  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  great  kindness  to 
them  (as  .she  had  done,  in  a  coldly 
studied  way,  in  ail  her  recent  let- 
ters), but  uie  found  it  impossible  to 
make  the  words  express  enough, 
without  their  secnn'ng  to  Sa^*  too 
much,  and  in  Rupert's  suspicions 
frame  of  mind,  there  was  every 
reason  in  the  world  to  avoid  that* 


To  her  brother,  in  person,  she  mifrht 
have  been  able  to  speak  of  th(» 
painter  in  much  warmer  trnihs. 
iShe  could  not  have  failed  to  kindle 
with  her  theme,  I  think,  and  to 
have  pointed  out  in  glowing  lan- 
guage the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
they  both  owed.  But  written  words 
are  different.  There  is  time  to  re- 
eon  sider,  and  to  pare  down  the 
exuberances  of  impulse.  But,  any 
wav,  it  is  ditfieult  to  make  a  brother 
iu  California  comprehend  that  the 
best,  the  kindest^  and  the  cleverest 
man  you  have  ever  met»  is — only 
a  friend. 

I  need  but  few  words  to  tell  of 
01i\na's  life  during  the  next  six  or 
seven  week?.    Mr.  Mars  ton  seemed 

to  rally  a  little  nmler  Dr.   's 

care;  who  saw  him  twice  in  that 
time.  The  physician  wisely  held 
out  no  fiirther  hope  to  Olivia  than 
be  had  done  at  first ;  he  knew  that 
it  was  but  the  flickering  of  the  light 
in  its  socket^  and  that  the  old  man's 
days  were  nnmbcrcd. 

The  dau^'-hte)"s  unremittinfr  de- 
votion to  her  fatlier  was  sutlieient  to 
account  for  her  ^>eeing  so  little  of 
Mrs.  Elliston,  though,  of  course,  it 
could  not  blind  the  latter  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  It  annoyed  her. 
I  think  she  would  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  retrain  the  interest  and  sym- 
pathy of  Olivia.  I  am  snre  she 
would  have  thro^vn  over  that  miso 
rablc  tenor  at  the  theatre  (who  was 
so  uiadiy  in  love  with  her,  and  with 
whom  she  was  playing  fast  and 
loose),  if  by  so  doing  she  could  have 
won  back  her  place  in  Olivia's  re- 
gard. Strange  that  she  should 
set  a  value  on  what,  in  all  worldly 
ways,  was  worth  so  little  ! 

Olivia  was  uniformly  kind  in  her 
manner  when  she  and  Clara  met — 
but  *  O,  tho  diilerence  ! '  She  never 
asked  a  question,  she  never  proffered 
her  advice,  she  removed  the  con- 
versation as  far  as  possible  from  all 
personal  matter,  she  was  proof 
against  all  the  actress's  prettiest 
poses,  and  most  captivating  wiles 
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and  ^Traces.  Onlv,  when  Cltana  "vvaa 
about  to  speak,  omcc  or  twice,  of 
the  cliild,  ill  a  inelodranuilic  ^itraiu, 
Olivia  stopped  her — and  somewhat 
sternly,  too.  She  could  pity  the 
woman's  whole  life-history  —  she 
conld  hardly  forgive  that  chapter. 

Daring  all  those  weeks,  Thomp- 
son was  daily  at  the  Marstons*. 
^Numberless  were  the  services  he 
found  to  render  Olivia;  and  sln' 
looked  to  him  more  and  more  for 
help  and  for  advice.  His  manner 
was  at  times  a  little  constrained  ;  it 
Avas  always  gnive  and  Lrcnilc  t«)  Iict-, 
even  when  tinged  wil  li  s  ircasiii  to- 
wards others  ;  but  ho  act  such  a 
watch  upon  his  words,  that  her 
conviction  of  the  purely  friendly 
nature  of  his  regard  was  never 
•disturhed.  That  he,  on  his  side, 
should  be  as  much  deceived,  was 
less  surprising.  Men  are  less  keen 
than  women  to  detect  and  distin- 
guish between  different  states  of 
feeling.  And  where  gratitude  and 
-contidt  nco  were  so  well  enrm  d,  and 
the  expression  of  those  sent iiiu'iits 
so  natural,  it  W(juld  have  required 
a  more  unbiassed  observer  than  the 
painter  was,  to  determine  that  some- 
thing yet  warmer  and  deeper  lay  be- 
hind. I  call  him  a  biassed  observer, 
because  he  started  with  the  convic- 
that  Olivia  could  never  care  for  him 
but  as  a  friend :  let  him  win  a  title 
to  her  esteem  and  regard  by  every 
means  in  his  power — it  was  written, 
*  thus  far  shait  thou  go,  and  no 
farther.' 

He  knew  of  her  decision  as  re- 
gai'ded  Rujjert,  and  he  approved  it. 
The  man's  common-sense  view  uf 
the  case  was,  tluit  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  let  the  brother  sacrifice  his 
future  prospects,  probably,  to  a  mere 
sentiment;  when  he  could  do  no 
good,  in  Mr.  Marston's  condition, 
by  returning  immediately,  and 
might  materially  help  his  sister, 
eventually,  by  remaining  where  bd 
was.  Had  the  old  gentleman  ex- 
pressed any  strong  desire  to  see  his 
son,  it  would  have  been  diii'erent; 


but  he  never  did  so  ;  nor  did  he 
manifest  aTiv  surprise  at  his  pro- 
tracted alot  iie(\  When  he  spokv 
of  him — which  was  not  often,  for 
he  talked  le.ss  and  less,  and  dozet! 
more— it  was  in  terms  of  pride  at 
his  success,  and  of  expectation  thil 
his  son  would  one  day  be  a  partner 
in  the  house  of  Clazton  4  Co. 
That  prospect  seemed  to  afford  him 
immense  satisfaction. 

One  June  evening  there  came  ft 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Clara  Elli- 
stoii  entered,  witli  a  radiant  face, 
into  which,  nevertheless,  slie  triel 
To  infnso  a  shade — -just  a  soup^oi^ 
of  regret. 

*  Oh  I  dear  Olivia  !  Such  a  pieiy 
of  luck  !  My  fortune's  made.  Scar- 
latti heard  me  last  night,  and  has 
offered  me  such  an  engagement,— 
to  tour  in  the  provinces  fbr  ox 
months  !  I'ln  so  delighted — tint 
is,  I  should  be,  if  it  wasn*t  for  the 
thought  <)f  leaving^  you.  T  cSD*t 
bear  to  think  of  that.  But  a  poor 
creature,  strriErtjrlin^  to  enm  nn  ir- 
dej>endenee,  can't  refuse,  you  know, 
auc/i  an  otter,  can  slie  ?  * 

*  I  should  think  not,'  replied  the 
other,  quietly.  *  Part  i  <  ■  u  1  a  rl y  w ku 
she  has  no  reason  for  doin*!:  so.  Mn. 
Crosbie,  I  hope,  goes  witii  you  ?  * 

*Yes — oh!  yes,'  said  Mrs.  EUi- 
ston,  with  something  very  like  a  siglt 
'  Of  course  she*!!  come,  and  I  dare 
say  make  herself  disagreeable  to  all 
the  ])eople  about  one.  Ir  can't  be 
helped.  Her  respectability  is  sucb 
a  tower  of  strengtli !  No  on o  ran 
say  a  word  about  me,  as  Iohl'  as  I 
liave  that  dragon  of  virtue  to  keep 
guard  over  me.' 

*  Yon  had  better  not  trust  solely 
to  that,'  rejoined  Olivia,  coldly, 
your  conduct  gives  them  a  handle, 
people  will  talk,  whether  your  aunt 
Uvea  with  you,  or  not.' 

*  Now,  I  know  that  odious 
Thompson  has  been  talking  to  yon 
again  about  me,— I  am  sure  of  1% 
Olivia  !  Your  maimer  is  so  changed 
lately.  Oh !  I  see  you  have  been 
listening  to  ail  sorts     vile  stories 
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about  mo — now  onnfess  it,'  antl  ilir 
1  i  f  1 1 »  \v  i '  1  ow*s  eyo  Hashed  with  angry 
■excUciiR'iit. 

*  1  lie*?  your  pardon.  Mr.  Tlionip- 
soii  and  1  never  discuss  you  now.' 

*  Why  are  you  so  chan  getl ,  then  ? ' 
Ah !  Olivia,  I  thought  you  were  more 
generous  than  to  be  so  severe  on 
Tne.    Haven't  I  suflered  enough  ?  ' 

*  I'm  sure  T  don't  Imow,  Clara. 
It  doesn't  look  much  like  it.  How- 
ever, I  don't  pretend  to  judjxe  you — 
y(uir  own  conscience  must  do  that. 
Only,  frankly,  our  way  of  looking 
at  things  is  so  different  that  I  can't 
feel  the  interest  in  you  I  did.  How- 
ever,  as  we  are  to  part  so  so(m,  no 
good  can  come  of  our  talking  about 
thin.    When  do  you  '_ro  ?  ' 

Cliini  Ix'^-jiii  crying,  as  usual,  and 
lier  race  was  never  disfiirured  at 
such  moments — her  tears  were  as  a 
gracious  rain,  pouring  over  lilies 
and  roses. 

*  Ah  !  you  do  not  understand  me. 
Tou  are  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
■world — no  one  understands  me,  and 
yet  1  have  taken  more  pains  to 
make  vou  love  iiu-  tliaii  I  ever  did 
Ld'cre  with—with  any  woman, 
Olivia.  Are  you  then  so  hard- 
hearted, that  you  cannot  forgive  the 
pastr 

*  I  hope  noty  Clara.  T  am  an 
erring  woman  myself.    We  are  told 

not  to  judge  one  another.  I  try  not 
to  judge  you, — only  I  don't  under- 
stand your  way  of  going  on,  that  's 
all,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  any- 
real  sympathy  between  U8.  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  my  father, 
and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  that, 
BOW  that  you  are  going  away.' 

*  Don't  talk  about  that.  It  is 
you  who  liavo  been  kind  to  me,' 
tsaid  Clara;  and  then  added  with 
sadden  candour,  which  was  a  mas- 
ter-stroke of  finesse,  in  its  way,  '  I 
know  that  I  am  horridly  vain,  hor- 
ridly fond  of  admiration,  but  oh, 
OHvia,  I  had  such  a  childhood — 
such  a  bringing  np  !  Your  friend- 
ship was  almost  the  first  good  thing 
that  iell  into  my  life,  and  I  looked 


to  if-  tt)  sf  iTn^''fhpn  and  improve  me. 
1  didn't  think  v^'  woiihl  desert  me  ! 
I  thought  there  was  one  noble, 
generous  creature  in  the  vv  orlil  who 
wotdd  try  and  overlook  my  past 
sins,  and  all  my  present  short* 
comings  enough  to  bear  with  me^ 
but  every  one  deserts  mo— every 
one  !  The  man  to  whom  I  sacri- 
lici  (1  myself  abandoned  me,  and 
now  you — the  oidy  woman  I  ever 
loved,  turn  from  ?ne,  and  will  not 
hold  out  to  me  a  hand !  ' 

Olivia  was  startled  by  hor  vehe^ 
mence. 

*What  is  there  I  can  do  for 
you,  Clara  ?    Ton  have  your  aunt^ 

who  ' 

'  Oh !  don't  talk  to  me  about  her, 

Olivia.' 

'  Yeif  re  very  unrrTat^ftil.  She 
makes  ijreat  saeritices  for  vou. 
However  disagreeable  she  may  be, 
poor  old  woman,  you  should  re* 
member  that.  You  can't  think  it*s 
any  pleasure  to  her  (particularly 
with  her  ideas  about  religion),  run- 
ning after  yoii  at  theatres  and  con- 
eorts,  as  slu«  1 1  links  it  v'u^hf  to  do. 
Even  this  journey,  this  tour  with 
her  inlirmities,  and  rooting  up  all 
her  habits  ' 

*0h!  you  need  not  tell  me.  I 
know  all  that,  only  when  goodness 
is  like  Aunt  Crosbie's,  I  can't  ap- 
preciate it ;  in  fact,  T  think  I  hate 
it.  I  never  feel  so  bad  as  when 
she  is  preachinir  to  me.  Oh'via,  we 
are  going  to  pai-t,  and  perhaps  may 
never  meet  again.  1  Avaut  to  take 
the  opportunity,  now  we  are  alone, 
to  say  something  to  you.  Although 
you  no  longer  care  about  me, — 
hope, — hope  you  will  gnmt  me 
this  one  request.  Never  tell  Mr. 
Thom})son — never  drop  a  hiTit  to 
him  of  what  you  know  coucerning 
me.  He  hates  me — and  somt^  day, 
he  may  do  me  a  serious  injury,  if 
he  loams  the  story  of  my  past. 
I  know  what  yon  would  say — ^thai 
you  gave  me  your  word  long  ago 

not  to  reveal  my  secret;  but  ' 

She  paused. 
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*WenP  And  do  jou  think  I  am 
likely  to  break  my  word  ?  ' 

*  No  ;  bat  you  may  consider  it  a 
(tut If — liighcr  even  than  keeping 
faitli  witli  mc — to  tell  him  tiiis, 
ffovtr  (lay.  AVives,  it  is  said,  should 
liave  no  secrets  from  their  husbanlls. 
Forgive  me.  Don't  be  angry ;  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  * 

'  I  thmk  you  are  gone  mad/  ex- 
claimed Olivia,  flusbmg  to  her  tem- 
ples. *  Your  mind  runs  bo  much 
upon  these  subject s,  that  you  con- 
ceive  preposterous  ideas,  without 
thesinalk'st  foundation,  a])out  every 
one  around  you.  As  long  as  wc 
have  any  intercoime,  Glara»  I  de- 
sire yon  will  never  again  breathe 
this  folly.  As  to  the  story  of  your 
past,'  she  added,  with  a  tinge  of 
scorn,  *  it  is  safe  with  me,  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  as  from  every  one  else. 
I  have  given  you  my  word,  and 
therefore,  you  may  free  your  mind 
of  this  misemblc  anxiety  for  your 
own  safety.  As  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
when  yon  once  leave  this  house,  he 
will  i^nble  his  head  no  fturther 
about  you.  "What  you  are  pleased 
to  term  his    hatred,"  is,  m  fact, 


nothing  more  than  Ids  mistrait  ! 

Would  to  heaven  I  conld  remove 
the  mistrust,  Clara  J  But,  as  I  can- 
not, I  hold  my  peace.  Would  to 
licaven  I  conld  think  that  the  story 
of  that  sorrowful  past,  which  I  will 
never  reveal  to  any  human  IxiL^'. 
was  working  in  you  **  repentance, 
and  amendment  of  life.'*  CoM  1 
think  so,  we  should  not  now  be 
severed  as  we  are.' 

Clara  sought  her  old  refngc,  h-r 
stronghold,  in  tears;  and  wlicn  Mr 
Thom|)Son  entered,  a  few  miiiui  ■ 
later,  he  scowled  rather  savajrflvii 
the  tableau  of  the  little  widow- 
actress,  kissing  Olivia's  hands,  and 
weeping  over  them. 

*ifrs.  Elliston  is  going  away.' 
said  Olivia,  looking  np  into  his  face. 
'  She  is  going  on  a  tonr  into  tk  i 
provinces,  for  several  inonths.'  ' 

And  two  days  aftt-rwards,  she 
and  Mrs.  Croshie,  and  the  cuDary  ^ 
in  his  cage,  and  the  pile  of  old 
mnsic  books,  and  several  ngged 
trunks, did  actnally  vacate  theatric, 
and  were  conveyed  by  two  cabs  to 
the  Easton  Square  terminns. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ME.  MAUBICE. 


THE  attribute  which  distinguishes 
t)ip  intellect  of  the  present  day 
tVuui  that  of  preceding  times  is  an 
utter  impatience  of  aathoritjr.  Wliat- 
eyer  seeJcB  to  exist  muBt  vindicate 
it0  light  to  do  so,  hj  \mng  both  a 
sapport  and  an  encoaragcment  to 
the  general  march  of  mind — other- 
ivise  away  Avith  it,  into  the  vast 
dust-bin  of  worn-out  theories  and 
defanct  superstitions.  Beeanse 
Christianity,  as  generally  inter- 
preted, was  supposed  to  met  cer- 
tain Hercnies'  pillars,  beyond  wliich 
tlie  intellect  was  forbidden  to  pry, 
it  has  excited  the  virnlent  hostdity 
of  some,  and  the  contemptnons  in- 
dilferenco  of  others.  It  canrtot  ho 
denied  that  the  orthodox  defuudcrs 
of  the  faith  have  put  forth  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  aggravate  both 
feelings.  They  have  continually 
nustaSen  the  key  of  their  position, 
and  suffered  humiliating  defeats,  by 
rashly  giving  battle  at  points  which 
were  indefensible,  and  which  there 
was  no  need  to  defend.  Thus  men, 
who  felt  and  daily  confessed  that 
Christ  was  the  life  and  light  of 
their  hearts,  have  fought  as  if  their 
entire  salvation  depended  upon  a 
general  acknowledgment  of  Moses 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Take  a^^ain  the  scientific  difficulty. 
Keasomng  k  priori,  it  might  have 
been  inferred  that  Galileo's  dis- 
covery of  the  earth's  motion  must 
have  convinced  every  i*ational  being 
that  the  Bible  was  not  intended  to 
be  a  book  containing  scientific  con* 
elusions  which  were  to  be  held  of 
higher  authority  than  the  results 
'  arrived  at  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  in d notion  and  experiment.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  relicrious 
men  have  considered  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  ignore  the  uudeniable 
testimony  of  met,  on  the  score  of 
its  discrepancy  with  some  particular 
inteipretation  of  Scripture.  Scien- 
tific men,  too^  have  pandered  to 
YOU  um.^no.  ccm.. 


these  lialliK  itKirions,  and  not  un- 
frequently  apologised  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  by  assurances  to 
the  religious  world  that  it  was  not 
of  a  chuacter  calculated  to  disturb 
their  equanimity.  Kevertheless, 
there  are  few  who  will  deny  that 
the  issue  of  all  this  fighting  has 
been  to  the  advantage  of  both  par- 
ties. The  Christian  has  been  gi*a- 
dually  compelled  to  examine  for 
some  foundation  to  his  faith,  which, 
.  being  laid  in  the  nature  of  things, 
is  not  liable  to  be  swept  away  with 
every  advancing  wave  of  scientific 
discovery,  or  undermined  by  the 
labours  of  philological  critics.  The 
unbeliever  who  has  been  advancing 
triumphantly  over  the  wrecks  of 
theological  systems,  notions  of  in- 
spiration, and  priestly  authority— 
'the  fragments  of  anearlier  world ' — 
is  sud£nly  confironied  by  a  new 
difficulty.  The  faith  which  ho  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  these  external 
accidents  he  finds  to  bo  centred  in 
the  heart.  Hence  the  contemptuous 
tone  which  writers  of  a  past  time 
thought  tit  to  assume  is  no  lunger 
found  in  sceptical  writings.  Men 
have  discoverod  that  in  dcfUing  with 
religions  faith  they  are  handling 
that  which  lies  nearest  to  the  life. 
Mr.  Maurice  has  combated  in  the 
forefront  of  this  battle.  For  more 
than  thirty  years — through  good 
report  and  ill  report — he  has  pro- 
claimed what  he  believes  to  be  a 
gospel  for  mankind.  He  has  ac- 
cepted in  their  totality  all  that 
the  opponents  of  Christianify  have 
urged  against  it.  If  a  so-called 
divine  revelation  restricts  the  free 
exercise  of  that  intellect  which  God 
himself  has  bestowed  on  man,  such 
a  revelation  cannot  be  divine.  If  a 
so-called  divine  revelation  can  be 
shown  to  assert  that  as  true  which 
is  evidently  out  of  harmony  with 
the  truths  written  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  the  mind  of  man,  such 
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a  roYoTation  cannot  be  divine.  But 
Clirislianity  dots   none   of  these 
thingy.    Tt  j'nronraues  tliu  man  of 
science    to  >vork  with  redoubled 
energy,  because  it  coovt'ys  to  him 
the  ushurance  that  it  is  the  will 
of  God  thai  bis  UoDn  should 
uneHoirate  the  conditions  of  men. 
It  gives  a  higlier  inspiiation  to 
the  genins  of  the  poet»  in  that  it 
reveals  to  him  that  the  "visions  of 
beantjr  which  visit  *the  eje  of  his 
mind'  are  not  creations  of  the 
imagination,  but  substantial  rcnli- 
ties.    It  iy,  it?  tlic  brnndest  seiiJ^f'  of 
the  words,  \      glad  tidings  of  peace 
and  ha})|)Uie8s  to  all  men.  Since 
the  elect  ion  of  Air.  Alanrice  to  the 
chau  of  Mural  Philosophy  at  Cam- 
bridge, there  is  little  need  to  vindi- 
cate either  the  character  or  the 
valtto  of' his  teaching.   That  has 
xeceiyed  the  highest  recognition 
which,  in  onr  ognnion,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  confer  npon  it.  Never- 
theless, there  still  exists  a  great 
variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  true 
import  of  Mr.  Maiiricr*s  ■writings. 
Many  excellent  people  declare  that 
he  has  no  right  to  be  a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church  at  all ;  that 
only  by  qmbhling  with  wordB,  and 
the  exercise  of  immense  ingenuity, 
he  has  wrested  the  fonuulas  of  the 
Chnrch  into  a  sort  of  reconciliation 
with  his  conclusions.  Others  again 
are  simply  baffled  by  his  writings^ 
There  are  others,  again,  who  feel  for 
Mr.  Maurice  a  depth  of  reverence^ 
of  gratitude,  whiok  no  other  modem 
writer  (with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
o\'  Coleridge)  li;)s  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  into  existence.  These 
repudiate  the  notion  that  they  can 
justly  be  called  '  Mauricians  '  on 
account  of  their  way  of  thinking. 
The  boon  for  which,  above  all 
others,  thej  sre  ersAefbl  to  Ifr. 
Maurice  is,  that  he  has  hsoaght 
ihem  fiica  to  ftce  wiih  that  tnstk 
which  nnderlies  all  systems,  and 
without  which  they  would  be  but 
the  l3a.seless  hkaicm  of  a  vision,  hi 
the  following  sssajy  we  shall  ^a^ 


deavour  tn  state  clearly  and  con- 
cisely,  the  prineij)les  of  interpre- 
tation which  have  guided  Mr. 
Maurice  in  his  exaiiu  nation  of  the 
Biblical  writings.  wShould  these  re- 
commend them&elves  to  the  ooup 
vktions  of  any  of  onr  readers  is 
whom  his  wr&ngs  are  nnknonB, 
we  hope  that  they  will  torn  to  the 
writings  of  the  master,  in  sesmh  of 
their  application.  Whether  or  not 
they  ultimately  agvse  with  liis 
convictions  of  Mr.  Maurice,  the 
stndy  cannot  but  be  profital)le:  Mr. 
Maurice  possesses  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  tlu^  power  eommou  to  all 
great  thinkers,  oi  arousing  the 
mental  energies  of  his  readers,  and 
as  it  were,  compelling  them  to  work 
out  their  own  conclusions.  It  il 
this  which  has  prompted  thefeeliBg 
we  mentioned  above:  that  tiis 
admirers  of  Mr.  Ifaarice^s  wiilngs 
cannot  with  justice  be  terssed  Mihu 
ricians. 

In  the  theological  writings  <^ 
High  and  Low  Church  divines,  and 
of  most  of  the  Dissenting  bodies, 
Christianity  is  represented  as  n 
system,  and  classified  under  two  ^ 
heads :  there  are  certain  dogmas 
which,  as  divincdy  revealed,  are  to 
be  accepted  without  further  quel* 
tion  ;  and  there  is  a  code  of  ethifls 
whidi,  if  observed,  is  calcnlated  i» 
insure  the  weUkre  of  the  soul  hsis 
and  hereafter.  There  is  not, 
renUy,  any  essential  connection  be- 
tween the  dogmas  and  the  morality ; 
bni  yet  so  dependent  is  the  one 
npon  the  other,  that  if  the  highest 
ideal  of  Christian  Hfe  is  renhsed  by 
one  who  denies  the  truth  of  the 
dogmas,  it  is  exceedingly  douhtfal 
if  his  condition  in  the  future  will  I 
be  one  Avhit  ameliorated. 

Mr.  Maurice  utterly  rejects  | 
division  of  Chnstiani^  mtordogHS 
and  moialil^.  ChiistHHulf ,  or  (t» 
speak  mors  oomstiy)  the  revds^ 
leoordsd  in  the  Bibb,  is  ^ 
covaiy  of  the  source*  of  the  spin- 
tnal  powers  which  constitute  the 
Hind  of  ML  ilnkiso^rhshoidf, 
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may  anal jae  to  tlie>  last  degree  of 
refinement  the  mental  phenomena, 
bat  it  can  nevm  nse  above  human 
Datrore,  and  lay  bare  the  creative 
power  which  has  endowed  tlio  mind 
with  these  capacities  to  will  and 
think  find  feel.  ThtJSe  moral  and 
spiritual  faculties,  from  whence  have 
emanated  laws,  literature,  arts,  and 
sciences,  which  find  an  expression 
in  acts  of  good  and  evil  eqnallj, 
what  are  they  ?  Whieh  is  the  most 
poweHiil,  the  good  or  the  evil  ? 
Generation  after  generation  has 
grappled  with  these  problems  in  a 
life-long^  encounter,  yet  still  they 
rise  up  like  ttsrrifyijig  spectres, 
which  no  mortal  magic  is  able  to 
lay  at  rest.  If  the  Bible  sets  forth 
the  laws  which  regnlate  the  diverse 
action  of  these  lenities,  it  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance  to 
ascertain  e  xactly  haw  each  book  of 
the  Old  Tt'stanuMit  may  have  ai>- 
sumcd  its  present  character.  The 
true  test  of  the  worth  of  a  book  will 
be  the  message  which  it  brings  to 
men,  and  not  the  manner  cf  its 
origin.  £9r  example,  the  book 
of  De  uteronomy  sets  forth  the  tme 
and  only  source  of  njitional  profipc- 
ritv.  it  is  of  small  mnTiinit  Avhcther 
till!  letters  of  it  were  "written  down 
by  Moses  or  Kzra,  or  any  other. 
Taking  the  Old  Testament  simply 
as  containing  the  religions  books 
of  the  Jewish  people,  expressing  as 
each  the  convictions  which  the  hard 
logic  of  facts  had  wrought  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  wrote  or  com- 
piled them,  and  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  accepted  them  as 
true,  we  should  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain whether,  when  tested  by  onr 
larger  experience,  the  logic  of  &ctB 
compels  us  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

Theologians  devoted  to  crttieal 
inquiries  object,  not  without  some 
sliow  of  reason,  to  this  method,  rs 
indicating  nn  indiHerence  to  true 
and  naked  li-uth.  There  would  be 
more  to  justify  this  objection  did 
Mp*  Hanrioe  Talae  the  Bible  Ibr 
that  sort  of  xnfomation,  the  ascn- 


racy  of  which  can  be  tested  only  by 

means  of  critical  researches.  But 
the  Bible  is  a  precious  book  to  him, 
not  as  a  record  of  past  events,  but 
as  a  revelation  of  that  which  is — of* 
the  laws  ol  the  world  of  spirit. 
Critical  researches  may  be  able  to- 
discover  and  rectify  errors  in  uum- 
bers,  and  Inacouraciea  in  matters  of 
&ct.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  numerous  transcribers  dT 
the  Bible  were  miraculously  pre- 
served from  such  mistakes.  Critical 
researches  may  establish  that  a 
book  supposed  to  have  been  written 
at  one  time  was  modilied,  rear- 
ranged, perhaps  almost  entirely  re- 
written at  another.  Bnt  the  main 
ftcts  of  Jewish  history — the  servi- 
tude in  Egypt,  the  Exodus,  the 
conquest  of  Cknaan,  the  consolida- 
tion and  subsequent  division  of  the 
fonqnered  territory,  the  captivity 
m  Babylon,  and  final  restomtion — 
cannot  be  atlected  by  these  inquiries. 
They  are,  80  to  speak,  an  essential 
portion  of  the  life  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  necessary  in  order  to 
account  for  their  existence  at  all. 

These  incidents,  again,  derive 
their  interest  for  the  modem  in- 
quirer from  the  mighty  i'aith  which 
they  were  the  means  of  calling  out 
and  sustainbig.  The  special  privi- 
lege which  the  Israelite  claimed  for 
himself  was,  that  he  had  not  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  mental 
darkness  of  ' the  nations  ronnd  about 
him.  He  had  no  need  to  regard 
the  com,  and  tlie  wine,  and  the  oil 
as  the  ^ifts  of  a  capricious  being, 
who  required  constant  ])ropitiation. 
The  God  of  the  whole  earth  had 
revealed  himself  to  him  as  a  God 
of  righteottsness.  His  emancipation 
from  Egypt,  and  the  events  which 
attended  it  (whether  or  not  they 
were  miracles  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word)  were  at  least  to  him 
convinrinn^  that    God  waa 

watching  over  them  and  Ciiring-  for 
them,  and  that  so  lone  as  tliey 
trusted  in  him,  he  woud  defend 
tiiem  fipon  all  their  enemies,  and 
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mAke  them  &  grenti  fiee,  and  pro* 
sperouB  nation.  This  worldly  prospe- 
rity was  not  a  bait  arbitrarily  fixed 
as  an  inducement  to  maintain  a 

particular  faith.  It  sprang'  inevi- 
tably from  the  calm  unwavering 
confidence  inspired  by  an  ever- 
watiliiul  and  omnipotent  protector. 
There  is  a  unity  in  the  ^\  i  H  in<rs  of 
the  01(1  Testament,  uotwiLiisUmding 
their  diversified  character,  and  the 
widely  different  conditions  under 
whicn  they  were  seyerallj  composed. 
They  record  the  battle  of  the  fiilse 
gods  against  the  one  true  Grod* 
The  Jew  who  had  been  selected  as 
the  witness  for  the  true  God,  was 
not  less  liable  than  the  heathen  to 
fnl]  fiway  from  that  belief.  The 
inli  ii  ate  ceremonial  of  the  temple 
was  especially  designed  to  keep 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  an  idolatrous 
and  material-minded  people  the 
sense  of  an  invisible  God.  And 
since  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
petri&ction  in  all  litaaliBtic  reli- 
gions— a  seemingly  ineyitable,  al- 
mongh  (it  may  he)  gradual  identifi* 
cation  of  the  thing  signified  with 
the  rite  which  symbolises,  the  suc- 
cession of  the  prophets  became  the 
witnesses  of  a  constant  li^nnj^  com- 
munication betwoeTi  the  invi^iMe 
God  and  every  succeeding  genenir- 
tion  of  men. 

There  is  a  well  kno\s  u  euupiet 
of  Shelley's,  which  tells  us  that 
men 

Are  cndl«d  into  Poetiy  by  wroDg, 
They  leam  in  Buffimog  wlttt  thay  teach  in 
mmg.  - 

These  lines  almost  seem  to  con- 
tain the  solution  of  the  marvellous 
expansion  of  the  prophetic  office  in 

the  later  days  of  thn  Jewish  monar- 
chies, T 1 1  e  cummun  ications  of  E 1  i  j  ah 
and  Elisha  were  limited  to  brief 
laconic  utterances  :  but  as  the  rival 
kingdoms  tottered  lo  their  fall,  the 
agony  of  the  prospect  iiuparted  a 
new  power  to  the  Jewish  prophets. 
As  the  Assyrian  and  Bf^ykmian 
storms  burst  in  irresistible  fiuy  oyer 
the  land,  their  voiceB  rose  like  the 


Iff*.  Mawriee,  [Jons 

chorus  of  a  tremendous  tragedy 

over  the  wreck  of  every  ruined  d^, 
pleading  in  the  interests  of  tmtii 
and  justice  ;  calling  all  men  to  wit- 
ness of  the  feebleness  of  sin.  Justice, 
mercy,  and  truth  :  these,  acrordincr 
to  the  prophets,  are  the  principle^j 
of  the  divine  irovemnient ;  the  laws 
which  God  lia.s  created  man  to  ol)ey. 
Men,  in  the  exercise  of  tlieir  self- 
will,  may  deny  that  they  have  any 
duties  to  fulfil,  or  any  laws  to  obey, 
but  those  of  immediate  ezpedinic^ 
and  self-interest.  But  the  wiU  of 
Gk>d  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  the 
tyrant  and  tbo  liar  will  disoover 
that  moral  laws  can  no  more  be 
disregarded  with  impunity  than 
physical  laws.  Hence,  oven  in  his 
deepest  ansruish,  the  prophet  could 
look  forward  in  perfect  confidence 
to  the  destruction  of  this  northern 
empire,  which,  with  the  mii^ht  of 
brute  force,  was  breaking  the  na- 
tions into  pieces.  He  could  see, 
beyond  tiie  darkneea  and  tenors  of 
the  present,  a  glorious  fntnre,  in 
whioli,  when  purified  by  suffering, 
the  chosen  people  should  again  n- 
tum  to  their  own  land.  Then,  when 
they  had  become  worshippers  of  the 
living  God,  indeed  and  in  truth  the 
promise  to  Abraham  would  he  ful- 
tilled,  and  they  would  Ix'comc  a 
blessing  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  *  Prophecy,*  says  Mr.  Mna- 
rice,  '  according  to  their  use  and 
understanding  of  it,  is  the  utterance 
of  the  mind  of  Wm  who  is,  and 
was,  and  is  to  come*  Events,  daysof 
the  Lord,  crises  in  national  history, 
were  manifestations  of  His  ever- 
lasting mind  and  purpose.  The 
seer  was  to  explain  the  past  and 
the  present ;  only  in  connection 
with  these  did  he  spenk  of  the 
future.  He  told  what  curses  men 
were  bringing  upon  themselves  br 
transgressing  the  laws  wiiicii  iuJi- 
viduals  and  nations  were  created  to 
obey.  He  told  how  the  purposes  of 
the  Divine  will  wene  developing 
themselves  in  a  regular  progressioii, 
in  despite  of  the  oppositi<m  of  aU 
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self-will.  He  told  how  they  would 
move  on  steadily,  till  all  that  God 
dosiffns  for  man,  for  tliis  imivorse, 
for  his  own  glory,  baa  been  accom- 

piiisiu'il.' 

Commentators  have  mucii  to  an- 
swer for ;  and  all  charitable  people 
will  hope  ihat  their  sins  wiU  not  be 
laid  to  their  charge.    Thej  have 

inflicted  wanton  injuries  npon  OTery 
book  in  the  Bible :  but  against  none 
have  they  offended  so  ^mevously  or 
with  such  reckless  pertinacity  as  the 
prophecies.    Wt;  are  not  speaking 
of  the  illustrious  scholars  in  Eng- 
land, Qermany,  and  France,  who 
have  brought  great  natural  powers 
and  immense  learning  to  the  task 
of  clearing  np  the  obscurities  of 
these  wntincTH ;   but   of  that  vjikI 
host  <if  o])lif'Tn(  ml  scribblers,  "vvbose 
Ro-cjil  k  (i  interpretations  of  prophecy 
in  every  shape  and  form,  from  the 
portly  quarto  down  to  the  fourpenny 
pamphlet,  are  rained  in  a  continual 
deluge  upon  all  orthodox  chnroh- 
going  people.    These  people  have 
succeeded  in  shrouding  both  the 
prophet  nnd  liis  messap^e  m  im- 
penetrable darkness.    By  a  variety 
of  devices — by  severing  a  few  words 
from  the  context,  and  proclaiming 
them  to  contain  a  special  prediction 
— by  bringing  passages  from  remote 
portions  of  ike  Biue  into  violent 
juxtaposition — by  mixing  up  in  a 
haphazard  fashion  verses  from  the 
Old  and  New  Tesfamenf by  find- 
ing Napoleon  Buonaparte,  tlie  Pope, 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  present 
Kmperor  of  the   French  lurking 
about  the  Bible  in  all  kinds  of  dis- 
guises, and  under  every  variety  of 
cognomen  —  they  have  converted 
the  prophetic  writings  into  a  hope- 
less puzzle.    The  laity  regard  them 
in  blank  bewilderment.     Tb»'re  is 
an  almost  universal  conviction  tliat 
the  mysteries  of  these  inscrutable 
writings  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
one  of  immense  historical  learning, 
and  an  exeeptional  capacity  for 
guessing  connndnims.  We  have  at 
this  moment  a  pamphlet  lying  before 


us,  entitled  The   Jewe   (vnd  the 

Church.  It  is  an  exposition  of 
prophecy  according  to  the  popular 
idea.  The  author  disclaims  oriiii- 
nality.  He  declai'es  his  convictions 
to  be  '  the  result  of  reading,  conver- 
sation, and  meditation;*  and  this 
is  his  method  of  discovering  the 
future  of  the  Jews  as  predicted  in 
Scripture : 

Uvit  the  Lord  will  gather  them  together 
ajcain  in  their  own  hind  ;  the  second  timi! 
(Is.  xi.  lo),  from  the  land  of  the  north,  and* 
all  lands  (Jer.  xvi.  14,  15) ;  Ute  the  Lord 
watches  over  them  to  plant  (Jer.  xxxi.^, 
with  his  whole  lu-itrt  and  soul  (Ji-r.  xxxii.. 
36,  44),  apparently-  by  moans  of  a  maritime 
natu>ii  (Is.  xriii.),  so  that  Ephraim  and 
Judah  may  become  one  nation  in  the  lund 
(Ewk.  3nix\*ii.  15-28).  Thty  return  at  first 
in  unbehef,  planting  pleaitant  plants,  and 
setting  itwitnstnuige  slips  (Is.  xvii.  9-1 1), 
choosing  their  own  ways  (Is.  Ixvi.  1-4),  ap- 
parently l>y  tncaiis  of  an  rinholy  covenant 
(Johu  V.  43,  Mati.  xii.  45,  Is.  xxviii.  14, 15, 
Dan.  ix.  27).    They  undergo  now  aecQ* 
niulat(>d  suflVring,  callfKl  Jacob's  trouble 
(Jer.  XXX.  "]),  the  days  of  vengeance  (Is, 
xxxiv.  8) ;  Kuch  as  never  were  before  (DSko,. 
xii.  i)  and  never  shall  be  again  (Matt« 
xxiv.  15-22),  and  shortened  for  thi- d  f  t's 
sake  (Mark  xiii.  24-20);  a  day  uf  gn«f 
and  di  operate  sovrow  (Is.  miL  11),  for  th» 
h'lUHc  of  Isxael  is  melted  up  in  hts  fniy 
(Esek.  xxii.  17-*2a),  &c. 

After  upwards  of  a  page  filled 
with  predictions  of  this  convincing 
character,  the  writer  says :  '  Let  the 
reader  carefully  consider  these  texts. 
They  may  not  all  be  satisfactory ; 
but  one  clear  sentimont  is  as  crood 
as  a  htindreU.'  Now  this  f^entlcman 
is  probably  rfttional  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life  :  but  too  much  study 
of  the  popular  expositions  of  pro* 
phecy,  has  reduced  him  to  thia 
condition  in  respect  to  this  Subject. 
Had  tliis  been  a  solitary  instance  of 
a  pamphleteer  mn  mad,  wo  should 
not  have  rj^oted  it.  i^nt  the  Tinrn- 
ber  of  pubiicati<jnH  bcarinc:  a  similar 
character  is  countless  ;  and  a  larjg^o 
portion  of  them  being  written  by 
clergymen,  assume  a  certain  air  of 
authority.  The  works  of  all  the 
sceptics  in  Europe  are  not  sr>  de- 
structive of  true  reli^ous  faith  as 
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ihese  pernioioiis  writiiigs.  It  u  not  that  we  most  pride  onraelTes  upon 

only  tiiat  they  have  so  darkened  — our  free  commerce,  onr  polracal 

the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Scrip-  economy,  onr  equitable  laws—aie 

tore  that  the  laity  have  ahnost  but  the  partial  realisation  of  thcne 

ceased  to  read  them  :  but,  from  their  grand  principles  of  life  which  the 

habit  of  rcfjarding  the  Avholc  Bible  prophots  proelnirnoii  of  old.  Tliroiidi 

(ap})arently)  fis  a  ])iece  of  sacred  eeni  n  rics  of  calamities,  boijotTcn  hv 

mosaic  work,  and  detaching  little  our  bimd  and  selfish  ignorance,  we 

particles  liere  aud  there,  as  best  have  approximated   to  a  result, 

suited  to  the  purpose  of  tlie  moment,  which  would  have  come  as  naiu- 

they  havo  involved  the  J5cn]>tural  i-ally  as  a  wild  flower  from  a  soil, 

writings  in  so  much  mist  and  ob-  had  we  indeed  believed  thai  a 

aeurity,  that  very  few  people  $iudy  righteous  God  was  govenung  the 

them  at  all.   They,  as  it  were,  only  ei^th,  and  that  onr  oompletesi  wii* 

take  the  Bible  in  small  doses,  fare  lay  in  an  exact  obedience  to 

stated  times,  and  trust  that  it  may  his  laws.  TheToioesof  the  prophets 

do  them  good,  Uke  medicine,  in  are  still  sounding  on  unheeded,  bat 

«oine  occult  manner.  every  succeeding  year  of  the  worki*i 

But  if  Mr.  Maurice's  convictionR  historr  is  an  additional  testimooj 

be  true,  it  cannot  be  that  the  will  to  their  truth. 

of  God  was  revealed  only  in  the  Throughout  Mr.  ^Maurice's  ^vri- 
past.  That  will  must  be  being  tings  on  the  New  Testament — which 
manifested  now,  and  everywhere,  constitute?  the  major  portion  of  his 
If  the  universal  experience  of  man-  books — there  is  the  same  earnest  cn- 
kind  is  to  count  for  anything,  there  deavour  to  libemte  Christianity  from 
is  an  insatiable  craving  in  the  the  trammels  of  a  dogmatic  system, 
beart  of  man  to  know  t£e  will  of  and  manifest  it  as  a  living  power 
-God.  Every  nation,  of  whose  his-  working  amid  the  realities  of  lift^ 
tory  we  know  anything,  has  laid  as  the  satis&ction  of  every  human 
the  foundation  of  its  government  want,  the  fblfilment  of  every  Hainan 
and  institutions  upon  a  divine  hope  and  aspiration,  the  motive  to 
sanction.  But  man,  attempting  to  all  noble  effort,  the  source  of  all 
construct  a  deity  from  his  imagina-  human  pfood.  Tt  is  obvionsly  far 
tion,  lijis  invari'ibly  fallen  into  hor-  beyond  tlin  compass  of  a  single 
rible  confusions,  which  have  been  essay,  to  atti'nd  ^fr.  IMaurice  as  he 
and  stili  are  the  sources  of  innume-  takes  doctiine  after  doctrine  of 
rable  calamities  to  his  i*ace.  The  Christianity,  and  (explains  its  rtla- 
test  of  a  revelation  professing  to  be  tions  to  the  desires  of  the  heart  and 
divine  will  therefore  be  its  power  consciences,  and  the  experience  c(f 
to  dissipate  these  dark  imaginings,  daily  li^B.  A  single  instonce,  how- 
It  is  because  he  believes  that  this  ever,  that  of  the  IncamatioD,  will 
test  can  be  applied  in  the  most  afford  a  good  illustration  of  bis 
thorough  and  searching  manner  to  method. 

the  writings  of  the  Old  Tcstam^t,  That  sense  of  a  good  and  enl 
that  Mr,  Maurice  accepts  them  as  a  principle  striving  perpetually  within 
true  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  the  mind,  which  is  exhibited  with 
and  upholds  the  substantial  accn-  stich  marvellous  pathos  and  sub- 
racy  of  the  history  whicli  enil)odies  Hmity  in  the  book  of  Job,  has  lam 
it.  Every  battle-tield  in  Christen-  at  the  root  of  every  religion  and 
dom,  every  dungeon  and  martyrdom,  })hilosophy  since  the  world  bej^an. 
record  the  inevitable  anrruish  and  lu  the  heathen  world,  nan  starting 
misery,  when  men  deny  liiut  justice,  from  the  human  basis,  and  strinnff 
mercy,  and  truth  are  the  laws  which  to  ascend  to  God,  carried  this  primal 
God  has  created  man  to  obey.   All  contradiction  in  tiieir  tiioiighte  to 
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distort  and  falsify  their  ronccptions 
of  the  Deity.    Jt  led  to  the  hor  ribh* 
and  hopeless  notion  that  the  ig- 
norant multitude  represented  the 
true  standard  of  humanity;  and 
conaequently  that  all  who  by  their 
inteUeotnal  gifts  rose  above  the 
ntasses  were  beings  of  a  differemt 
race,  and  had  a  right  to  trample  on 
their  fellow  men.     In  s'>Tne  pneh 
feeling  as  this,  the  oripfin  of  caste 
distinctions  in  ItuUh  is  to  be  found. 
The  notion  in  the  old  Gmek  world, 
that  the  possession  of  any  quality, 
good  01*  bad,  in  an  eztraTagaat  de- 
gree, waa  the  indicatioii  of  a  demi^ 
god,  can  be  traced  to  the  same 
source.    The  frightful  livi  s  of  as- 
cetics, the  records  of  wliicli  have 
come  down  to  ns  from  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  were  the  result 
of  the  same  awful  consciousness — 
the  sense  of  a  law  of  rectitude, 
which  tiie  victim  confessed  he  onght 
to  obey,  and  a  bondage  to  sin  which 
be  was  incapable  of  shaking  off. 
Are  these  experiences  less  tremen- 
dous in  modern  times  r     Mr.  Mau- 
rice thinks  not.    IHiiiosophers  have 
tried  in  vain  to  eradicate  this  sense 
of  the  sinfulness  of  sin.    We  listen 
to  their  explanations;  we  confess 
that  eveiy  individual  is  girdled 
with  a  circle  of  inflnenoes— climate, 
e  111  ation,  cxrcnmstaaces,  friends — 
■which  appear  to  p(K»sess  an  almost 
omnipotent   power   In  mould  his 
character.  But  we  arc  not  satisfied. 
*  At  some  moment,'  says  ^Ir.  Mau- 
rice, of  man  a  life,  *  it  may  be  one  of 
weakness  and  sorrow,  it  may  also 
be  when  he  is  fhll  of  energ}-,  and 
«  set  npon  a  distinct  and  decided 
purpose,  he  may  be  forced  to  feel,  **  I 
did  this  act,  I  thought  this  thought ; 
it  was  a  wrong  thought,  and  it  was 
fnhic.    The  world  about  me  took  no 
aeeount  of  it,  1  eau  resolve  it  into  no 
habit«  or  motives ;  or  if  1  ciin  the 
analysis  does  not  help  me  in  the  least. 
•Whatever  the  habit  was,  I  wore  the 
habit ;  whatever  the  motive  was,  I 
was  the  mover/'  At  sach  a  moment 
there  will  msh  in  npon  him  a  mnl* 


titnde  of  siraiiLfe  thon<j:hts  and  in- 
deti!iite  fears.  There  will  come  a 
sense  of  eternity,  dark,  unfathom- 
able, liopeless,  such  as  lie  f'aneied 
he  had  left  years  behind  hini,  amidst 
the  piebues  of  his  nnrsery.  That 
eternity  wOl  stand  fiioe  to  &ce  with 
him.  It  will  look  like  anything  bnt 
a  picture,  it  will  present  itself  to 
him  as  the  hardest  driest  reality. 
There  will  be  no  images  of  torture 
and  death.  "  What  matter  where, 
if  I  be  still  the  riume  ?'*  Tliis  ques- 
tion will  be  the  torture,  all  death 
lies  in  that.'  When  snch  a  revela- 
tion of  sin  has  been  flashed  npon  the 
mind,  we  reject  any  attempt  to  ex- 
plain it  away  by  means  of  external 
influences.  The  evil  which  has 
strieken  us  with  horror  s«  f  a 
part  of  our  being,  of  the  very  essence 
of  our  life. 

In  the  gospels  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ Mr.  Hanrice  believes  he  has 
discovered  the  solution  of  these  per- 
plexities. They  tell  him  that  there 
is  a  Spirit — the  antagonist  of  all 
<^ood — who  is  evermore  tempting 
the  soul  of  man  to  evil ;  that  he  has 
established  his  dominion  over  the 
will  oi  man,  and  that  all  things  in 
nature  have  partaken  of  the  same 
slavery;  Bnt  they  also  tell  him 
there  is  a  light  who  lighteth  every 
man  that  comes  into  the  world — 
that  this  light  is  the  Word  of  God, 
the  mediator  between  God  and  men, 
comieetint:^  (Jod  with  man,  and  man 
with  ffod.  But  had  tliis  been  all, 
had  no  further  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  will  and  power  beat  mani- 
fested to  men,  we  should  still  have 
been  left  in  donbt  whether  here  on 
earth  we  were  not  stmt^glingagainst 
enemies  of  the  soul,  which  God  in 
his  sinless  purity  was  fifMor  e:dled 
upon  to  encounter.  *  AeeoT-diugly,' 
says  Mr.  Maurice,  '  we  aeei^pt  the 
fact   of  the  incaruatiun,  because 

we  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
the  abeolnte  and  invisible  God,  as 
man  needs  to  know  him,  and  craves 
to  know  him,  without  an  incarna- 
tion. Secondly,  we  receive  the  &ct 
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of  an  incarpatioii,  not  perceiving 
liow  we  can  recogmse  a  perfect  Son 
of  God  and  Son  of  Han,  saoh  as 

man  needs  and  craves  for,  unless  be 
were  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  arc.  Thirdlv,  we  reooivc  the 
fact  of  un  incarnation,  becaube  we 
ask  of  (Sod  a  redemption,  not  for 
a  few  persons,  from  certain  evil 
tendencies,  but  for  humanity  from 
all  the  plagues  by  which  it  is  tor- 
mented.' 

On  all  these  points  Mr.  Maurice 
has  dilated  at  length.  He  shows 
that  without  the  incarnation  of  the 
Perfect  and  Invisible  God  in  a 
person,  there  could  be  no  standard 
of  life  for  humanity.  The  cflbrts  of 
men  would  be  needlessly  expended 
in  frnitless  attempts  to  obtain  a 
atmight  line  by  abstraction  from  a 
Taxiety  of  crooked  ones.  Given  the 
one  incarnate  Son  of  God,  a.s  the 
perfect  standard  of  excellence,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  world  become 
intelli«;ible  beinprs.  We  can  di- 
vide with  a  sure  hand  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  We  can  peroeiTO 
that  BO  far  as  they  acted  for  the 
good  of  others,  they  were  obeying 
the  guidance  of  that  light  who 
lighteth  every  man  that  comes  into 
the  world  ;  tliat  so  soon  ns  they  re- 
garded the  ]K)\vers  eutrusted  to 
them  a.s  an  iudefeasible  property  of 
their  own,  they  became  the  op- 
pressors and  not  the  deliverers  of 
their  fellow  men.  Given  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  Gkid,  as  the  well  beloved 
of  his  Father,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,  and  that  in- 
phTirtive  sacredness  wliicli  men  not 
wholly  brutalised  luive,  in  all  ages, 
attnbutc'd  to  family  and  social  ties, 
is  justified  and  explained.  Given 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  who  was 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
and  yet  emerged  triumphant  and 
nnstciined  from  the  contest ;  and  we 
have  the  strongest  possible  assu- 
rance, tiiat  in  our  battle  agaiTisf  evil, 
we  are  not  strui^glini^^  hopelessly 
a^inst  the  yoke  of  an  iron  necessity, 
finally,  Mr.  Maurice  shows,  that 


God  could  only  be  known  aa  the 
Bedeemer  of  hnmanitj  firom  all  its 
ills,  bj  his  incarnation  in  the  person 
of  One,  *  who  relieves  it  of  its  actoat 

woes,  who  recognises  not  the  ex- 
ceptions from  the  race,    but  the 
lowest  tj^es  of  it,  as  brethrt  ii  with 
liimbelf,  and  as  the  children  oi"  hv.-; 
Father;  who  proves  man  to  l)e  a 
spiritnal  being,  not  by  sooming  kb 
animal  nature  and  his  animal  wants, 
but  by  entering  into  them,  bearing 
them,  sufifering  from  them,  and  thus 
showing  how  all  the  evils  whioh 
affect  man  as  an  animal  have  a 
spiritnal  ground,  liow  h<'  must  bcs 
come  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of 
lieaven,  that  everything   on  t?artli 
may  be  pore  and  blessed  to  him. 
*'The  Son  of  God  was  manifested 
that  lie  might  destroy  the  worka  of 
the  devil      this  is  St.  John's  siim* 
mary   of  the  whole  matter.  He 
revealed  the  F;ifher  :  nrifl  so  in  hn- 
man  flesh  he  destroyed  the  g-reat 
calumny  of  the  devil  that  man  ha*, 
not  a  1  ather  in  heaven,  that  Le  is 
not  altogether  good,  that  he  does 
not  alto^iher  care  for  his  creatiiree. 
He  submitted  to  all  temptatioiis  in 
homan  flesh,  and  so  proves  that  man 
is  not  the  subject  and  thrnll  of  the 
tempter.    He,  in  hiimrm  Hosli,  de* 
livered  spirits,  houIs,  imd  bodieii  out 
of  bondage,'  so  a  limning  that  the 
state  into  which  the  devil  would 
draw  them  is  not  the  state  wbidi 
is  meant  for  them;  that  bis  own 
humanity  is  the  standard  of  that 
which  each  man  bears,  and  is  thai 
to  which  each  man  shall  be  raised/ 
This  conception  of  the  lucarna- 
tiou  explains  our  remark,  that  Chris- 
liuiiiiy,  according  to  ^ir.  MauHce, 
is  not  a  system  which  men  can  get 
outside  of  by  simply  refusing  to 
lieveinit.  It  is  the  revelation  of  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil,  whi(^ 
make  the  hearts  of  men  their  battle^ 
field.    I^ut  it  is  also  a  great  deal 
niore  than  this.    Philosophers,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Maurice,  are  too 
ready  to  suppose  that  they  have 
solved  some  torturing  perplexity,  or 
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allayed  some  deep  lyinpj  nnrevst  of 
the  lioart,  when  they  hiivo  simply 
liibellt^d  it  with  a  dotinitioii,  or  sti^- 
matiHcd  it  as  a  delusion.  Eveu  if, 
with  absolute  accuracy  in  point  of 
logic,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  will 
18  a  delusioii,  the  co&Bcience  a  pro* 
duct  of  early  edncation  and  external 
infloencea,  ike  jearaing  for  the 
Infinite  the  impotent  efforts  of  the 
understanding  to  overleap  its  ni^ 
toral  barriers — such  demonstrationfl 
are  profitable  for  nothing.  Like  the 
constitutions  mnnnfactnrcd  in  such 
extranrdiuarj' abundance  at  thccom- 
mencenientofthc  French  revolution, 
thyy  are  only  good  upon  paper.  They 
fail  ns  at  the  moment  when  we  most 
need  them.  Wc  cannot  live  for  live 
minates  without  confessing  by  our 
actiona  that  the  wiU  u  free.  No 
man  living  doea  in  hia  heart  confeaa 
that  hia  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  whoUj  the  creation  of  eztenud 
OQuditions  of  life.  In  spite  of  all 
the  demonstrations  of  philosophers 
that  the  labour  is  fruitless,  men  will 
strive  after  Kome  absolute  ground  of 
existence.  The  insohil)1e  question 
still  demands  an  answer,  *  Why 
should  men  insist  upon  regarding 
that  as  real  and  attainable,  which 
can  be  so  clearly  shown  to  be  false 
This  stranffo  sense  within  ns,  which 
testifies  of  right  and  wrong,  this 
mysterious  faculty  of  choioe^  these 
thoughts  which  wander  through 
eternity,  Mr.  Maurice  believes  not  to 
be  delusions,  but  the  most  substan- 
tial realities  which  can  exist.  The 
utter  failure  of  our  efforts,  either  to 
explain  them  away,  or  to  induce 
ourselves  to  regard  them  as  illusory, 
arc  to  his  mind,  an  uncquivociU  tes- 
timony of  their  divine  origin.  The 
manifestation  of  Christ — the  Head 
of  humanity,  and  the  Son  of  God — 
established  their  reality  andrerealed 
their  source,  ihreiy  act  of  his  life 
was  a  step  forward  in  the  deliver* 
ance  of  the  world  from  the  dominion 
of  fialsehood,  and  the  revelation  of 
the  true  Idng.  Chri:;t  among  the 
Pharisees — Christ  aaaooiatin2^  with 


publicans  and  sinners — Christ  heal- 
ing the  sick — Christ  scttni;/  forth 
the  laws  of  the  unseen  world,  by 
illnstrations  drawn  from  the  order, 
the  permanence,  and  beauty  of 
nature,  was  nnfolding  in  a  single 
dty  and  to  a  single  person,  the  laws 
of  that  kingdom  which  it  is  the  will 
of  Ood  to  establish  throughout  the 
earth.  The  axe  was  being  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  tree ;  the  old  world 
was  passing  away.  In  place  of  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  unseen 
world,  came  the  revelation  of  a 
lovinp:  Father  who  hated  nothinc: 
that  he  luid  made.  The  precepts 
of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  struck 
at  the  roots  of  that  love  of  self,  and 
that  worship  of  power,  which  had 
converted  the  earth  into  an  arena 
for  men  to  tear  down  each  other 
like  wild  beasts.  The  death  upon 
the  cross  completed  the  perfect 
manifestation  of  that  law  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
human  happiness,  as  self-assertion 
is  the  cause  of  all  human  ill.  Thus 
nl!  that  is  beautiful  and  excellent 
and  iioly  in  human  nature,  were  set 
forth  as  the  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being — the  Supreme  Kuler  of  the 
univeroe  ;  and  the  more  earnestly 
men  strive  to  conform  themselves  U> 
his  divine  image,  so  much  the  more 
would  they  enter  into  his  eternal 
life.  FinaUy,  the  Besnrreotion 
and  Ascension  poured  a  flood  of 
light  through  the  dark  portala  of 
the  grave,  revealing  a  new  and 
better  life  beyond,  where  man  fi^d 
from  fleshly  incumhninces  subject 
to  disease  and  pain,  si  i  on  Id  become 
wholly  a  spiritual  creature. 

We  wish  tliat  ii  wa^*  in  our  power 
to  examine  in  detail  the  beautiful 
discourses  on  8t.  Luke's  Gospel, 
wherein  Mr.  Maurice  has  set  forth 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  This  book 
appeared  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Benan*s  Life  of  Jemsy  and 
may,  in  a  wny,  be  considered  a 
reply  to  it.  Benan's  book,  according 
to  Mr.  Maurice,  was  an  emphatic 
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decIaratioB  that  the  tidingfs  of  man 
haying  a  Father  in  heaven,  are 
&l8o.  In  opposition  to  this  asser- 
tion, lie  publishes  his  commentun* 
on  the  gospol  of  St.  Luke,  and 
leaves  the  world  to  judgo  which 
accounts  best  foi*  universiilly  a<l- 
mitted  facts, — the  highly  ailihcial 
prodnotion  of  the  Frenchman,  or 
the  simple  unadorned  narrative  of 
the  Bvangelist.  Tlie  book  is  not  at 
all  controYersial :  but  Mr.  Maurice, 
when  he  pleases,  has  a  method  of 
statiiip:  his  side  of  the  qii(>sf i<vn, 
which  carries  the  conviction  (  t 
render  by  btorm ;  iks  for  example  in 
the  following  exti-acL  Referring 
to  Kenan's  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of*  St.  John,  2Ir.  Maorice 
says: 

Wc  have  been  told  recent  I  v  lhat  St.  John 
spent  the  last  yean  of  hie  abiy  on  earth  in 
putting  tii^rthi  r  iiccoinits  of  his  Mii>ti'r's 
doing?',  for  the  exprepM  purpoae  ol  i  xaltmg 
himself  above  the  other  apoMtlcs,  of  pi-oviug 
himself  to  Im)  the  favourite  of  Jesus,  of  eou- 
fot)ndinp  ihe  <  arli<  r  Kv  injrelistH  who  had 
not  gi:atitied  his  vanity  sufficiently.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  tho  naa  vbo  oonld  do 
this,  must  have  been  of  all  who  ever  dwelt 
on  this  earth  tli.  Vas(  *«t  and  the  fal>rst. 
Every  year  of  his  long  pilgrimage  tins  hor- 
rible conceit  must  hare  htfn  npcnin^  in  him ; 
every  year  it  nniht  li.ivc  let  n  making  him 
capable  of  pr«)toumier  dissimulation  and 
treaciier)-.  Chritttendom  ban  been  for 
oip^hteen  centuriea  drawing  leseonn  from 
hira  concerning  lovo  and  truth.  Bying 
men  andwom^'n  hnvf  bei  ti  pii^faiTml  by  his 
lessons.  Churches  havo  ivli  them  to  be 
Htinging  reproo&  of  their  imtnath  and  eelf- 
ishnei-b.  An<l  t!i(se  havn  all  proceetletl 
from  a  man  who  suiTcndered  himself  to  a 
habit  of  miud  which  we  should  pronounce 
eseemble  in  any  neighbour,  or  in  any  fleti- 
tinns  character;  whose  laniruatr'*  must  have 
been  most  hypocritical  when  most  elevated ! 
Those  who  can  belie^ie  this  may  beUare  it. 
The  suppoeition  makes  a  more  treraendona 
demana  on  my  credulity  than  all  th^  niin»- 
des  which  liave  ever  l>eeu  palmed  on  the 
world  sineo  it  was  created.* 

But  even  if  we  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit tliat  sncli  were  the  purposes  of 
the  life  of  CUrisfc  on  eurtli,  must  we 
not  iu.Kno>vledgu  that  Christianity 

*        Gospel  <if  the  Ktftgdon 


has  failed,  seeing  thai  the  annals 
of  Christendom  are  as  feaiM,  and 

as  stained  with  blood  as  those  of 
the  old  world  ?  It  would  be  truer 
to  say  that  Christianity  has  never 
been  tried.  The  falsehoods,  and  the 
Kuperstitious,  from  which  Cliri.^t 
came  to  deliver  man,  are  not  p«m- 
liar  to  any  one  age  or  ommlsy. 
The  forms  of  them  may  change,  biii 
in  their  essence  they  are  continually 
reappearing;  and  the  antidote^  alas! 
has  but  too  seldom  been  applied. 
The  men  who  claimed  a  divine  e<  Jtn- 
missiou  lo  make  known  tln'  ^rospel  of 
Christ,  have  substitnted  for  it  a  reli- 
gion of  a  very  dillerent  kind.  Ttiey 

have  not  tanght  men  to  beHere  ha 
an  infinitely  loring  Father,  bot  in  a 
Being  who  takes  cusligbt  in  the  an- 
guish of  liis  cr^fctures.  They  have 
acknowledged  in  words  a  Spirit  who 
was  leading  all  men  into  jrood,  but 
in  ]n-actice  they  liave  deliv^n-d 
(lu  mselves  uji  wholly  to  the  spint 
of  evil,  and,  iu  the  namo  of  a  iSav  tour 
of  mankind,  wrought  deeds  upon  tht 
earth,  which  caused  hamanitj  ts 
shudder.  They  have  spoken  of  a 
Divine  Spirit^  whose  especial  ol&ce 
it  Is  to  convince  the  world  of  the 
truth,  but  tliev  have  acted  as  if  ilie 
sword  and  the  stake  were  the  only 
weapons  which  had  been  given  to 
them  from  the  celestial  tu  moury. 
All  idolatrons  and  superslitMMS 
tendencies  they  have  fostered  into 
greater  strength.  They  have  stifled 
the  testimony  of  the  conscience,  and 
deified,  in  its  place,  their  private  in- 
terpretation of  the  letters  in  a  l)ook 
Christ  came  to  deliver  mau  i'rum 
evil,  by  the  exhibition  in  his  own 
person  of  the  true  standard  of 
humanity  which  it  is  the  will  of 
God  that  all  men  should  attain 
to.  His  ordained  ministers  haTe 
striven,  with  perfect  consistency,  to 
estjiblisli    an    absolute  nnifonnitr 

• 

of  opinion  on  matters  of  doetrine; 
and  if  the  endeavour  has  been  at- 
tended  with   UiUd    and  ruinou:» 
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failure,  there  iieviT  was  any  reason 
to  expect  that  it  would  isucceed. 

Ne^'ertheless,  out  of  the  mpiue 
and  bloodshed  of  the  Middle  Agen, 
out  of  the  religions  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  centmy,  therebas  emerged 
Br  modem  Enrope,  where  some  deep 
rooted  convictaons  are  diBcemible 
which  pnvp  no  Risrns  of  life  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  old  "word.  Beneath 
onr  sentarianiRm,  our  fri\  oHty,  and 
oiii*   mama   lor  amassing  monej', 

there  does  exist  a  detestation  of  evil, 
a  sense  of  the  loathsomeness  and  de- 
l^radationof  sin,  for  which  we  search 

in  Tain  amnnijf  the  meditations  of 
heathen  philosophers  and  sages.  "Nor 
is  this  nil.  ToprPthrr  witli  this  eon- 
viction  lias  grown  up  a  c'orrcsf)on(I- 
inp:  certainty  of  the  majesty  of  good, 
and  the  noible  capacities  of  human 
nature.  We  can  no  longer  believe 
that  any  men  are  of  necessity  de- 
mded  to  the  level  of  the  brntes. 
We  have  such  an  assurance  of  the 
omnipotence  of  truth,  that,  if  only 
they  can  be  brouLrht  face  to  face, 
we  know  tliat  tlie  domination  of 
evil  must  be  o\ercome  and  de- 
fltrojed.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
soKsk  convictions  as  th^  are  in 
the  smallest  degree  acconnted  for  by 
calling  them  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation.  The  pr^ress 
of  civilisation  in  Greece  nnd  Home 
did  not  tend  to  eimoble,  but  to 
enervut(^  and  degrade  those  avIio 
lived  within  its  influence.  All  pro- 
gress must  hnd  its  initiative  and 
Section  from  some  motiye  power 
in  the  mind.  It  cannot  begin  in 
some  accident  .  lying  outside  of 
hnman  beings,  and  root  itself  gradtu 
nlly  ^vithin  them.  Neither  can  we 
uHi'iliute  them  to  a  code  of  ethics 
promul<_rated  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  for,  as 
we  have  just  confessed,  they  have 
waxed  and  gathered  strength  coinci* 
dently  with  the  persistent  disregard 
of  tliose  very  ethics.  They  cannot 
have  been  called  into  existence  by 
any  premonitory  s3*mptom8  of  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  evil.  The 


nations  are  as  i*eadv  as  ever  to 
strew  the  earth  with  dead  for  a 
few  extni  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  only  h^'pothesis  which  meets 
the  &ctB,  is  the  supposition  of  a 
power  unknown,  or  rather  actinff 
with  far  less  intensity  in  the  old 
world,  which  has  been  working 
continually  at  thr  lirart  of  society. 

If,  says  JJkTr.  Maurice,  Jesus  Christ 
was  sometliin^  more  than  a  simple 
teacher  of  morality,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  wonld  not  have 
contented  himself  witJi  indicating 
the  rightful  condition  of  hnmaniiy, 
but  wonld  also  have  conferred  upon 
fallen  man  some  power  to  conform 
himself  thereto.  And  this  he 
avowed  that  he  would  do.  He 
spoke  of  himself  as  animated  with 
a  Spirit.  He  told  his  disciples, 
that  after  bis  ascension,  this  Spirit 
would  come  to  them,  and  lead  them 
into  all  truth.  The  presence  of 
such  a  divine  Spirit  would  account 
for  the  uprisinp!'  of  the  apostolic 
churches,  with  tlieir  rip^orons  ex- 
pansive life,  when  all  the  faiths  of 
the  old  world  were  struck  with  the 
sleep  of  death.  The  presence  of 
snch  a  divine  Spirit,  cairying  on  an 
intimate  converse  vrith  the  heart  of 
the  individnal,  gniding  him  to  per- 
ceive the  good  and  detest  the  evil, 
but  not  annihilatintj  his  personality, 
or  converting  him  into  a  nuiehine, 
would  account  for  these  eouvietions 
which  are  becoming  more  and  moro 
clearly  manifest  in  the  thought  of 
modem  Europe. 

'  Try,'  says  Mr.  Manrioe,  in  con- 
clusion, *  whether  you  can  solve  the 
problems  of  the  world,  without  the 
Dclief  in  this  personal  Teacher,  Or 
if  ytui  do  not  care  for  the  problems 
of  t)ie  world,  try  wliether  you  can 
solve  the  problems  of  your  own  heart. 
I  speak  boldly  to  you  on  this  point, 
for  I  am  satisfied  that  yon  have 
this  Comforter  with  yon  as  I  have ; 
that  he  is  convincing  you  of  sin, 
of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment, 
as  well  as  me.* 

It   was    no   dream,   then,  of 
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Apostles  ami  cviiiigclists  that  tlw  hn'mga    to    brandish   about  argn- 

ki)iLnb))ii  of  tlie  carpcntrr's   son  ments  pro  et  coutra,  in  the  face  of 

cojiHiiuiiced  with  tlio  overt lirow  of  the  world,  while  their  real  convie- 

Jerusulem.    Ho  has  put  down  all  tions  remain  perfectly  nndistnrlied, 

false  godfl  under  his  Icot.    He  hna  and   never  form   themselves  into 

wrought  the  deliTerance  of  the  language  at  all.    On  this  very  doo 

world  from  evil,  in  that  he  has  trine  of  *  everlasting  pumghnwpV 

convinced  men  that  good  is  mightier,  there  is  a  feeling  in  tiie  heart  wlucb 

Even  to  the  minds  of  those  who  revolts  from  dogmatic  interprete' 

cannot  in  terms  accept  the  cruci-  tions  of  dubious  texts.   Bven  ihote 

fizion,  the  resurrection,  and  the  who  accept  the  hopeless  interprets- 

ascension,  the  great  fikcts  which  tion  in  words,  shrink  from  applying 

those  events  were  intended  to  make  it  to  any  individual  case.    It  i>,  in 

known, — a  reconciled  and  loving  short,  beconiinpf  apparent  to  most 

God,  the  triumph  of  life  over  death,  of  us   (a  majority  of  the  clerj^ 

the  undyinu:  personality  of  man,^ —  alone  excepted),  that  for  those  who 

have  asiiumed  the  chai-acter  of  in-  believe  in  the   i^evelation  of  the 

nate    ideas,   coeval  with    human  Bible,  there  is  no  standing  point 

nature  itself.   But  if,  iu  this  visible  between  a  rigorous  Calvinism  and 

world,  the  redemptive  work  has  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemp- 

advanced  thus  &r  in  spite  of  the  tion.   If,  as  orthodox  people  lit 

iniquities  of  man,  it  is  surely  the  the  most  Ibrward  to  assert,  att 

height  of  inconsistency  to  assert,  things  are  dependent  upon  the  will 

that  for  the  individual  it  ceases  of  God,  if  in  the  emphatic  an^l 

with  death — death,  which  Ohiist  unniistakable  language  of  St.  Pad, 

has  taught  us,  is  but  a  continuation  *  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  or  of 

of  life  remov(Ml  from  human  sig^ht.  him  that  that  mnneth,  but  of  God. 

It  is  not  oui-  intention  to  discuss  that  showeth  mercy,' — either  Hf 

the  convictions  of  Mr,  Maurice  on  must  have  ]>redc:-t uu  il   a  certiua 

this  most  important  (piestion.  They  portion  of  iiiHiikind  in  perdition, 

are  well  known,  and  to  enter  into  or  through  clouds  and  darkTiess, 

an  examination  of  them,  would  re-  he   must   be   guiding   the  whole 

quire  the  introduction  of  an  array  creation  to  the  light  of  a  jperkd 

of  texts  hardly  befitting  the  pages  day. 

of  a  magasine.^   Su£Eice  it  to  say,  When  we  speak  of  any  patriot 

that  iu  our  judgment,  the  explana-  who  has  delivered  his  land  fitm 

tion  that  he  gives  of  the  word  tyranny,  wliat  is  it  that  we  say  h* 

•eternal '  is  not  a  false  or  tortuous  has  done?  We  say  that  he  hasdow 

one;  that  the  meaning  which  he  this  :  Feeling  within  himself  tl^ 

educes  from  Scripture,  is  that  which  degradation  of  slavery,  and  the  tin- 

would    recommend    itself  to    onr  conquerable  might  which  dwells  in 

minds  as  the  oniy  possible  one,  did  the  spirit  of  man,  he  lia^^  coTnmun?- 

we  not  fear  that  the  news  was  too  cated  these  convietions  to  ijistellow 

good  to  be  true.   There  is  less  need  conntrA^raen.    He  has  made  thm 

for  such  an  examination  than  there  aware  of  the  energies  slumbering 

appears  to  be  to  a  superficial  ob-  within  them.    He  has  roused  them 

server.   It  is  the  custom  of  human  to  a  recognition  of  the  nobility  of 


^  'For  the  honefit  of  those  uimcqiMinted  with  Mr.  Maurice's  writing  we  \rill  just 

tion,  that  his  di§«sf*rta*ion.s  on  this  subject  wiU  lio  found  in  the  hi^{  Essny  of  iIk  en-^Tul 
iKiition  of  Thcoloffiral  IC<-/if/.<,  in  h\>*  lottfT  to  tin-  Bii:hop  of  London,  and  in  a  pnijce 
"written  for  a  little  work  by  Mr.  Snow,  entitled  iW^  Unthras  tux.  We  recomnieud  iikiuirt-ri 
to  rend  the  examinatioo  of  all  the  teKts  referring  to  a  fatnre  lUte^  appnucd 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies  to  his  work  On  the  Manifestation  of  ike  80m  ^God;  eotl 
in  a  work  eQUtl«d      JMtUity  qf  tke  Human  Eac$, 
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freedom.  But  this  is  not  the  work 
of  a  niomeut.  Very  slowly  does 
the  flame  spread  from  heart  to 
heart;  very  often  it  seems  at  the 
very  point  of  extinotion.  The  lifae* 
xator  <^  his  countiy  is  he  who  does 
not  aUow  it  to  die  oat ;  who  fans  it 
once  more  into  a  blaze,  who  con- 
firms the  bravu,  and  puts  fresh 
courage  into  the  wavering  and  the 
doubtt'ui,  until  at  length  he  stands  a 
free  man  on  the  soil  he  has  deli- 

* 

Tered.  When  clergymen  tell  ns  of  a 
Divine  Redeemer  and  deliverer  of 

the  world  from  the  tyranny  of  evil, 
we  wish  to  know  if  the  deliverer 
will  actually  do  this,  or  wliether 
he  merely  attempts  to  do  it,  and 
fails.  We  see  how  feeble  nre  all 
Human  efl'orts  to  cope  with  the  evil 
in  a  single  city.  We  sabecribe  to 
oil^misBions,  we  multiply  preacihers, 
scripture  readers,  Bible  women,  re- 
fuges, and  homes  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  the  great  sea  of  London 
evil  swallows  them  up,  and  gives 
no  sign  of  diminution.  As  dis- 
ease and  starvation  carry  ofT  those 
wretched  creatures  who  are  sunk 
in  misery  and  vice,  we  wish  to 
know  if  on  the  fturther  side  of 
the  grave  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind will  strike  off  those  fettera 
from  their  cruslied  and  ruined  souls, 
or  permit  them  to  remain  for  ever 
in  that  condition.  We  scatter  our 
missionaries  broadcast  over  heathen 
lands,  but  the  heathen  are  not  per- 
snaded  by  onr  argnmenii.  They  do 
not  find  anything  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive in  the  tidings  we  bring  them  to 
indnoe  them  to  forego  the  supersti- 
tions of  their  fathers.  We  wish  to 
know  if  there  is  no  mightier  Power 
workinu^  out  their  salvation  than 
our  partuil  and  unsuccessful  labours. 
It  is  no  reply  to  these  inquiries  to 
suggest  (as  Mr.  Mansel  does  in  his 
Bampton  Lectures)  that  the  ezistenoe 
of  evil  at  all  is  not  less  inexplicable 
than  its  everlasting  duration.  It  is 
inexy>licable  ;  nevertheless,  we  feel 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  combat  nirnirist 
evil  unceasingly  ;  we  wiah.  to  know 


if  that  coml)at  is  an  endless  one,  or 
one  in  which  the  victory  will  ulti- 
mately be  ours.  The  question  which 
Elijah  asked  of  the  .people  of  Israel 
may  fiurly  be  tendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish clergy :  *  How  long  halt  ye 
between  two  [  inions?  If  the  Lord 
be  God,  follow  him  ;  but  if  Baal, 
then  foUow  him.'  At  present,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  clerfry  have 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of — 
surely  not  Baal  Y — but  Mr.  Maurice 
is  regarded  with  suspidim  and 
dislike  because  he  will  not  do 
as  they  do.  The  Church  of  England 
has  arrived  at  this  state — that  one 
of  the  profonndest  thinkers  and 
most  eloquent  writers  of  tlie  a<jfO ; 
one  whose  every  hope  is  bound 
up  with  the  faith  entrusted  to  the 
Apostles ;  one  who  has  shown  him- 
self more  capable  tiian  any  living 
divine  to  banncmise  modem  thought 
with  the  spirit  of  revelation*— is 
spoken  of  as  a  heretic,  because  he 
has  dared  to  believe  that  God  will 
deliver  the  world  from  tlie  doTninion 
of  Baal,  and  restore  tlie  whole  race 
of  men  to  tiieir  normal  condition, 
as  children  of  their  Father  in  heaven. 

Should  there  be  any  of  our  readers 
who  are  seeking  in  vain  for  *an 
anchorage  to  their  convictions '  in 
the  Christianity  preached  to  them 
from  their  parish  pnlpit,  we  w^ould 
earnestly  counsel  them  to  turn  to 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Maurice.  To 
detect  the  purposes  of  God  in  ail 

the  movements  of  the  world ;  to  find 
in  all  the  mental  processes  an  ele- 

ment  profounder  than  the  reaches 
of  human  thought ;  to  realise  God  as 

ever  striving  to  conform  the  rebel- 
lious wills  of  men  to  his  will;  to 
feel  assured  that  his  gracious  pur- 
poses will  ultimately  triumph  ;  that 
the  Potter  only  breaks  the  clay  in 
order  to  mould  it  into  a  more  pezfect 
and  beautiful  form;  these  are  the 
characteristics  of  his  teaching.  The 
eifect  of  that  teaching  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  It 
makes  us  tmst  God  in  .spirit  aiid  in 
truth,  and  not  merely  dissemble  our 
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dibtrust  by  loud  ab^everatious  that  ries.  His  laws  must  be  iu  uuiversAl 

07eiyihmg  is  donbtless  for  the  beet  operatum,  whether  man  be  ttware  of 

And  this  tmet  brings  of  neoesnty  them  or  not ;  his  porpofles  will  lorn 

the  perfect  love  tvhicU  casteth  out  aoroTnplished,  however  much  liie 

ftar,  and  the  hopeful  spirit  which  wills  of  men  maj  appear  to  impede 

inalce  tlio  calamities  of  life  to  fall  them.   Tt  is  simply  a  matter  of  fiiet, 

but  Hirlitly  on  our  slioiildrrs,  and  that  his  fnvonr   does  descend  rn 

are  tile  lights  >vlncli  TievtT  fail  auiid  visible    bi(\ssui«;s    upon    any  imid 

*  the  stormy  clouds  of  our  wintry  wiiatsocvur  whore ,  the  laws  of  jub- 

way.*  tice,  mercy,  and  truth  are  obeved- 

Onr  task  for  the  present  is  done.  That  man-^be  he  Jew,  Tmky  iii^del, 

We  have  limited  onraelves  to  setting  or  heratao— -who  is  manfially  ImttHng 

forth  what  we  believe  to  be  the  cen-  with  the  evil  within  and  aro^BiS 

tral  oonTiction  of  Mr.  Manrice^s  liim,  must  be  obeying  the  g'uidaiwe 

teachinsr,  lhaf  (l.ristianity  is  not  a  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  liastcnir.g 

system,  but  a  revelation  of'  (Ind,  of  forsvard  the  work  of  Christ,     It  i« 

lii.s  laethod  of  fjoveriiing  the  world,  the  peeuliar  privilege  of  iho  Chns- 

jind  of  his  ultimate  purposes  to-  tian  that  he  can  make  kno\%Ti  the 

wards  men.    Sects  may,  if  it  so  divine  nature  and  gracious  purposes 

pleases  them,  have  their  peeoliar  of  that  Power  who  endows  the  earth 

tests  for  ascertaining  the  nature  and  with  fertility;  that  he  can  asaoie 

extent  of  his  work ;  but  it  is  mere  the  combatant  against  evil  that  a 

presumption  to  suppose  that  such  mightier  Power  is  fighting  on  his 

charts  indicate  the  actual  bonnda-  side  than  he  who  is  against  him 
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CHARLOTTE  CORDAY.» 

OF  all  the.  fignres  ihat  appear  on  was  ready  to  go  before  God  who 
ihe  dark  canvas  of  the  JFrenck  had  required  it  of  her. 
Reyolntion,  nono  flashes  out  more       So  at  least  we  jread  her  mental 
atrangelj,  to  vanish  us  suddenly,  attitude  in   those  strange  pages 
than  that  of  Charlotte  Corday :  yet  addressed  to  Barb;iroux  from  the 
IS  the  apparition  one  tliat  must  stir  Abbaye,  and  dated  '  the  second  day 
the  lieurts  of  nicn  lor  ever,  filling  of  the  preparation  for  Peace.' 
theixi  with  wonder   and  pity  not       'Je  jouis  dt'Hcicnsement  do  la 
unniixed  with  admiration,  irrecou-  paix  depuis  deux  iours  ;  le  bonhcur 
cQable  though  the  great  act  of  her  oe  mon  pays  &ifc  le  nuen,'  she  says, 
life  be  'with  law  homan  or  divine^  and  as  she  firmly  belieyes  that  she 
and  deeply  as  public  opinion  in  has  accomplished  this,  she  is  able 
Christendom  has  branded  assassi-  to  write  jestingly  of  all  the  little 
nation  with  infamy.    Her  present  ineidents  ofher  jonmey  to  Paris  in 
hionrrapher,  M.  Cheron  de  Villiers,  the  sweltering  July  heat,  with  her 
claims  her  thii>nghout   his   book  disagreeable    companions  in  the 
with  niiicli   einpliasis   as   a   true  diligence,  and  of  the  offer  of  mar- 
daughter  of  the  Catholic  Churcli,  riagc  made  her  by  one  of  them 
laying  stress  on  certain  evidences  whom  she  left  'die  tres-manvaise 
of  early  piety  and  of  a  devotion  hnmenr.'   Of  the  great  event  she 
stricter  than  was  nsnal  even  in  a  gives  no  details,  leaving  Barbaronx 
conventual  edncation.    He  tnum-  to  learn  them  from  other  aonrceSi 
phantl\'  cjtes  as  a  proof  of  her  but  she  says:  '  As  I  was  really  calm 
striet  orthodoxy  tliat  she  constantly  (vraiemeiit  de  saTi^-frfn-),  T  sulVered 
refused  to  attend  the  preaching  of  from  the  criea  of  some  women,  but 
i'auchet  the  constitutional  bishop  those  who  save  their  country  can- 
of  Calvados,  and  in.  her  last  mo-  not  notice  what  it  costs.*  The 
ments  rejected  the  offices  of  the  anticipations  of  rest  in  the  Elysian 
Abb^    Lothringer,   both    priests  Fields   with  Brntns   and  some 
*  fletris    d'ello  de  la  qimlificatioil  ancients,  savour  more  of  Plutarch's 
d'inirKs.^     So  be  it,  il'  the  Holy  liyes  than  of  the  Breviary ;  but  we 
Catholic  riinrcli  wishes  to  claim  must  give  a  summary  of  the  fiets 
her  a8  saint  and  martyr;  but  we  collected  by  ^F,  Cheron  de  Viiliers 
confess  that  her  own  words,  letters,  in  the  work  l>t  toi  e  us  conceminw' 
and  demeanour  thi'oughout  those  the  history  of  this  wonderful  girl, 
six  days  from  the  nth  of  July  (the  H.  de  Villiers  seems  to  have  beard 
day  of  the  mnrder)  tOl  the  19th,  in  his  youth  many  reminiscencea 
when  she  submitted  herself   so  of  ihSb  beauty,  the  piety,  and  the 
calmly  to  the  executioner,  seem  ardent  patriotic  feeling  of  Charlotte 
rather   to   prove   her  entire  in-  Corday    from    hLs  grandmother 
difference   to  such  matters.    She  l>Ime.   Riboulct,    between  whom 
had  di.mo  that  which  she  believed  and  the  future  heroine  a  girUsh 
herself  appointed  to  do  :  she  had  friendship  had  existed.    These  tra- 
given  liberty  to  France  j  imd  tiie  ditions   seem  tu  have  stimuiaLed 
falfilment  of  her  task  was  not  a  his  indnstxy  in  oolkoting  aU  thai 
crime  to  confess  to  any  priest;  can  be  kncrwnof  her  aptecedents^ 
with  {hat  blood  on  her  bands  she  so  that  his  book  may  be  &irly 
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considered  exhaustive  on  the  snb- 
jeot,  teUing  ns  both  what  we  are 
to  believe  and  wliat  we  are  not: 
for  Chai'lotto  Corday*s  rarlj  years 
liave  tarnished  ])ltnit  j  of  apocryphal 
matter  to  her  biograpliers ;  docu- 
ments beinfj^  scarce,  imagination 
has  largely  supplied  the  want.  An 
actual    authority,    however,    is  a 

certain  Mme.  de  M  n^e  Le- 

Tttillant^  a  resident  at  Caen  in  the 
^ear  preceding  the  BeTolaiion,  and 
intimate  with  the  Cordaj  fiunlly. 
Her  memoir  appeared  in  the  Revue 
do  Deux  MondeSy  embodied  in  a 
paper  of  Casimir  Perrier's,  and 
alone:  with  it,  two  letters  addressed 

by  ('harlotte  to  Mme.  do  M  . 

To  these  ]^f.  do  Villiers  adds  a 
hitherto  unpiibiislicd  letter  to  his 
grandmother,  then  Mdlle.  Rose 
Fougcron  du  I'uvut,  vvhieii,  an  it 
is  new,  we  will  transcribe  in  ita 
own  place.  These  materials^  how- 
ever, wonld  hardly  by  themselves 
swell  the  rolnme  to  its  actual 
bulk  without  the  addition  of  a 
memoir  of  Marat,  a  notice  of  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  his  celebrated  letter 
to  the  Assembly  in  1791  given  at 
length,  and  a  preat  deal  of  other 
matter  with  which  we  are  not  at 
present  concerned. 

Marie- Anne-Charlotte  de  Corday 
d'Armont,  for  she  bore  all  these 
names,  and  was  faniiliarly  known  as 
Harie  Corday,  though  histoiy  has 
selected  Charlotte  as  her  dis- 
tinguishing appellation,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  though  noble 
Korm&n  family,  and  in  the  female 
line  she  could  claim  the  great 
Conieille  as  an  ancestor,  a  £eu$t  not 
without  significance  in  formincf  her 
character  in  the  heroic  mould. 
Losing  iier  motlier  early,  her 
father*s  exceedintrlv  narrow^  means 
induced  lum  to  leave  her  for  a  few 
vearis  in  the  care  of  her  uncle  the 
Abbe  Corday,  cur6  of  Vieques  ;  and 
at  fourteen  she  and  a  jouncer  sister 
were  hj  the  kindness  of  Mme.  de 
Belznnce  received  into  the  Abbayo 
aux  Dames  at  Caen.    There  Marie 


enjoyed  the  best  education,  and 
more  liberty  than  usually  &Ua  to 

the  lot  of  pensionnaires  in  a  con- 
vent. She  was  broupfht  np  rtlong 
with  Mdlle.  Alexandrine  Porbm  tlm 
niece  of  the  abbess,  and  allowed 
free  intercourse  with  all  the  old 
friends  of  her  family.   Among  them 

was  this  .Mme.  de  M  ,  then  Mdlle. 

Levaillant,  whose  earliest  recollec- 
tiou  of 'la  petite  Marie  Cordav'  was 
seeing  the  child  fall  and  hurt  herself 
severely,  and  then  refuse  to  com- 
plain or  even  acknowledge  that  she 
was  hurt.    *■  Gette  petite  fiUe  est 
dure  k  elle-raeme ;  efle  ne  se  plaint 
jamais.*     At    the  time   that  she 
entered  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  she 
is  described  as  '  nne  jenne  personne 
accomplie,  soumise,  iaborieuse,boiuie 
ct  prevenante  envers  tons,  avec  un 
gout  pour  les  lectures  serienses  peu 
habitael  a  una  femme.'  Comeille, 
J.  J.  Bous8etta,and  the  Abb6  Bajnal, 
were,  we  Imow  from  herself,  her 
iavourite  modem  authors.  The 
Abb^,  indeed,  she  always  speaks  of 
as  *  mon  maitre/  and  from  him  she 
drew  the  saying  '  on  ne  doit  pas  la 
v^rite  a  scs  tyrans  *  with  which  she 
justified  the  artifice  which  gained 
her  access  to  her  victim.  Much 
given  to  reverie,  she   brooded  in 
solitude  over  the  ideas  of  antique 
virtue  described  in  tlie  works  of 
these  men,  and  dreaming  of  Sparta 
and  Rome  she  became  aa  ardent 
republican  in  heart  even  before  the 
revolution.    TXo  lover  of  modem 
days  ever  made  any  impression 
on  her  affections,  SMrs  Mme.  de 

M  ;  but  here  this  lady  and 

Mme.  Riboulet  are  at  variance. 
The  latter,  ^fane's  more  immediate 
contemporary  and  confidante,  a.-i- 
sures  us  that  Henri  de  Belzuiic*e, 
tlio  nephew  of  the  abbess,  savr 
lier  frequently  during  the  years 
1787-89,  and  was  passionately  at- 
tached to  her;  that  she  retumsd 
his  affection  and  looked  forward  to 
marriage  with  him.  In  1789  be 
was  murdered  in  the  streets  of 
Caen,  his  body  atrociously  mnti* 
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lated,  and  his  head   carried  in 
triumph  on  a  pike.     A  collision 
between   <\<?    Belzunce's  regiment 
and  the  populace   brouL'ht  alx^ut 
this  catastrophe,  which  Biuik  deep 
into  Mai'ic's  heart,  and  strengthened 
the  detestation  with  which  she  re- 
garded thioee  who  indted  the  people 
to  oommit  such  horrors  in  the  luune 
of  liberty  and  to  soil  th^  sacred 
cause  with  a  thousand  crimes. 
Mme.  Kibonlet  witnessed  her  in- 
tense suffering  at  this  time,  silent 
and  self-controlled  as  were  her  love 
and  grief ;  and  she  liiid  no  (l<»nbfc 
that  in  this  event  mirrht  be  found 
the  key  to  the  stern  resolve  that 
followed,  nor  have  we.    Mine,  de 
Belznnce    survived    her  nejiliew 
barely  a  year,  and  during  the  short 
period  which  yet  intervened  before 
the  suppression  of  convents  in  1790 
Mme.  de  Pont^ooulant  mled  in 
the  Abbave   anz  Dames.  This 
abbess  also  had  a  nephew,  M. 
Gustare  Bouloet  de  Pont^conlant, 
whose  name  appears  in  connection 
with  Marie  Corday's  in  the  closing 
scene  of  her  life.    When  the  con- 
vent was  closed  to  them  the  demoi- 
selles do  Corday  returned  to  their 
father's    roof  at   Arn^entan ;  but 
poverty  there  had  dee[)oned  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  ^lario  took  the 
resolution  in  June  17^1  of  claiming 
the  hospitaliiy  of  a  distant  relatiTe, 
•n  old  Hme.  de  Bretteville,  a 
widow  of  some   snbstance,  who 
liyed  alone  ina  large  honse  in  Caeny 
known  as  Grand  Majujar.   Here  for 
two  years  more  the  enthusiastic 
girl  lived,  watching  the  progress  of 
events.    The  society  she  mixed  in 
wa.s  small,  and  principally  royalist 
in  their  views.  Eleouore  de  Faudoas 
became  her  attached  friend,  and  in 
two  years*  time  both  royalist  and 
republican  died  on  the  same  scaiTold. 
Mme.  de  H— -  describes  3Carie 
as  having  now  developed  into  an 
exceedingly  beantifhl  woman,  and 
wfaaieyer  discrepancieB  may  exist 
between  the  different  portraits  of 
ler  (Siccardi's  being  considered  the 
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host)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
hers  was  a  very  noble  beauty,  grave 
and  intellectual  in  expression  as 
well  as  exquisite  in  form  and 
colouring;  while  the  remarkable 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  Lci  voico 
in  speaking  was  a  charm  that 
remained  loi^  in  tiie  memory  of 
those  who  had  heard  it.  The  letter 
to  her  dear  Bose  da  Fayot  (Madame  , 
Kibonlet)  is  dated  from  Grand '  « 
Manoir,  the  28th  of  January  1793 : 

V0U8  8avrz  lafiDrcuse  nouvelle,  nm  bonne 
Bom:  rotra  cesor  oonime  uon  caour  en  a 
tr^sailU  d'indignation :  voila  done  notre 
pauvre  France  livr^e  aux  niis6ml>lfs  qui 
nous  ont  desjtt  foil  tant  de  mal.  I>ieu  sait 
o4  oeU  i^tnfttera.  Hoi,  qui  oannls  yob 
bona  smtiments,  jo  puys  toqs  e&  dixe 
que  jp  pensr.  Jc  fremis  d'hom-ur  ct  d'in- 
digauttoQ.  Tout  ee  qu'on  pcut  rever  d'affreux 
80  trouve  dans  I'avenir  quo  nous  priJparent 
de  tela  ey^nementfl.  H  eet  bien  numifesto 
que  rion  de  plus  malheureux  no  pouvait 
nous  arrir^.  Tm  suys  prffiqu*"  reduite  ;i 
envier  le  sort  de  cexix  de  nos  parens  qui  ont 
quitte  le  sol  d«  la  patrie,  tant  je  dMetpftitt 
poor  nous  de  voir  rovonir  cette  tranquillity 
quo  j'avt^  f  sp<''r6c  il  ti'y  a  pas  loutems. 
TouB  ces  hommes  qui  deraient  nous  donner 
U  llberU  Toot  asaaisb^ ;  ee  ne  iont  que 
des  bonrreanz.  Plenxons  sur  le  sort  de 
notre  Fmnc**.  vons  sais  bien  mal- 
heureuse,  et  je  ue  voudrais  nas  fairo  couler 
encor  vos  larmes  par  le  r^cit  ue  nos  douleurs. 
Tous  mes  amis  aont  peni^cut4^ :  ma  tanta 
est  ToLji  t  de  toute  sorft-  de  traca.sscritis 
dopuis  qu'on  a  ^rn  quelle  arait  donne  a^yle 
u  I>elphiu  quaud  il  a  pass^  en  Angleterre. 
Xen  fsiste  autant  <^ae  lai  ri  je  poii^a,  m'aia 
Diett  nous  retient  ict  ponr  d'autres  degtin^, 
.  .  ,  Nous  sommes  ici  en  proye  aux  bri<:anB ; 
nous  en  Tojrons  de  toutes  les  coulcurs ;  iis 
ne  laiaaent  penonne  tnnquille,  9a  enaenit 
4  pvendn  cette  r&publique  on  horreur  si  on 
no  savait  que  !es  forfaits  des  huinaina 
tCatteignent  pas  les  deux.  Bref,  apres  le 
coup  horrible  qui  vient  d'ipouTanter  I'uni- 
Ye^^  plaignt's-moa,  ma  bonne  Boae,  comma 
je  vous  plains  vons-mSmo,  parcequ'il  n'y 
a  pas  un  x^ut  sensible  et  gen^reux  qui 
ne  doiTe  i^pandre  des  larmes  de  saiu^.  Je 
TOW  dys  Ufln  dea  ehoaes  de  la  pait  &  tout 
lo  uood^  on  ma  aime  toujonrs  bien. 

JiABlB  DS  COSDAT. 

Her  orthography  and  gramniar 
are  donbtfol,  but  her  expressions 
are  forcible,  and  read  by  the  light 
of  after  events  some  of  them  are 
YOXJ  significant.    '  On  ne  menrt 
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qn'ime  fok,'  she  says,  speaking  of 
Bome  terrible  scenes  tliAt  had  been 
enacted,  *  et  ce  qui  me  rassure  centre 
les  horreurs  de  notre  situation  c'est 

que  personnc  ne  pcrtlra  en  me  per- 
dant.*  And  again,  '  Je  n'ai  jamais 
conipte  la  vie  que  par  I'utilito  dont 
elle  pouvait  otre.* 

She  roads  with  aviditj.-  all  the 
juunial.s  ami  pauiphlets  that  she  can 
obtain,  and  daily  she  hears  of  fresh 
excesses,  more  blood  flawing  in 
the  streets;  Marat  claiming  five 
hundred  thousand  heads  for  the 
guillotine,  and  styling  liimself  and 
his  journal  'TAmi  du  Peuple;*the 
struggle  between  the  Montague  and 
the  Gironde  inclining  each  day  to- 
wards the  triumph  of  the  former, 
till  Marat  is  victf  nous  and  the  Gi- 
rondist chiefs,  ei^diteen  in  number, 
are  in  flight.   Caen  is  their  pi  nee  of 
refuse.     Among  them  are  liuzi;t, 
Duchatel,  Guadct,  Pction,  Salles, 
Valody,   and  Barbarouz  at  their 
head.    Marie,  who  saw  in  these 
men  the  party  of  moderation,  the 
only  hope  of  France,  eagerly  sought 
for  an  introduction  to  Barbaronx, 
and  a  petition  to  present  to  the 
Convention  in  favour  of  her  old 
friend  MdUe.  Forbin,  Chanoinesse 
oi  Troyes,  who  in   the  alienation 
of    church  property  had  suflered 
losses,  wius  a  pretext  for  asking 
for  an  interview  at  the  Hotel  de 
rinti  julaiice,  which  she  obtauit  d. 
On  this,  as  ou  every  other  occasionj 
when  she  saw  Barbaroux,  it  was  re- 
membered that  Marie  was  attended, 
as  befitted  a  demoiselle,  bv  an  old 
servant  of  Mme.  Bretteville's.  Ca- 
lumny was  not  slow  to  pnt  an 
injurious  construction  on  these  in- 
terviews, but  in  history  the  name 
of  Charlotte  Corday,  as  of  Joan 
d'Are,  however  it  fared  with  them 
amid  the  strilr  of  tongues  in  their 
own  day,  must  stand  for  ever  pure 
and  spotless  among  women.  Ba- 
baroux  undertook,  to  write  to  his 
colleagae  in  the  Convention,  Lauze 
de  Ferret)  then  in  Paris,  on  the 
affidrs  of  Mdlle.  Forbin^  andinyited 


MdUe.  Corday  to  retam  in  a  few 
days.  Shedid  so,  and  the  vesnlt  of 
one  or  two  more  interviews  was  tfast 
Marie  volunteered  to  go  in  person 
to  Paris  to  see  De  Perret,  an.i  to 
accelerate  the  transaction  of  ^IJlle. 
ForbiTi's  business;  also  to  n&.e 
charge  of  letters  of  political  im{x*r- 
tance  from  the  Girondist  deputies 
to  their  party  in  Paris.  It  is  j)lain  iLat 
she  has  had  long  conversations  with 
Barbaronx  on  uie  state  of  France, 
that  he  has  fimnd  in  her  an  intelli- 
genoe  tiiat  can  grasp  the  mtoation, 
and  an  agent  whom  he  can  tnut, 
for  her  offer  is  accepted,  and  she  is 
told  that  the  despatches  will  be 
ready  for  her  in  eight  days.  She 
has  listened  to  Barbaroux*  descrip- 
tion of  the  men  who  aiv  carry iui: 
all  before  them  in  Paris,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  she 
asked  to  be  the  bearer  of  lt!tters  to 
the  capital,  where  the  ostensible 
object  of  her  visit  was  furthering 
a  hopeless  legal  claim  on  the  part « 
a  *  snspecte,'  the  resolntion  to  kill 
Marat  had  been  formed.  It  is 
equally  certein  that  no  hint  of  her 
resolve  ever  passed  her  lips,  and 
that  Barbaronx  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  if.  To  Petion,  who  was 
present  at  the  Ifust  interview.  ar.d 
^yhn  spoke  to  her  rather  ironically, 
her  reply  was,  *  Yous  me  jugez  au- 
jourd'hui  sans  me  connaitre,  citoyen 
Petion,  nn  jour  vous  saurez  qui  je 
suia.'  There  were  signs  in  those 
last  days,  which  those  who  remem- 
bered them  afterwards  Imew  to  be 
marks  of  deep  emotion  in  her  con- 
trolled nature,  when  she  took  wbsi 
she  felt  to  be  an  eternal  &reweil  of 
the  few  friends  left  in  Caen.  On 
the  6th  of  July  she  visits  one  rela- 
tive, Mme.  Giutier  de  Villiers,  nt 
Verson;  the  lady  is  occupied  in 
household  cares  with  hor  servaiitei, 
but  rendincr  some  trouble  in  Marie's 
eyes,  she  dismisses  them.  *  Je  Tims 
te  dire  adieu :  j*ai  un  voyage  a  l.ia  v/ 
To  all  questions  her  answers  are  eva- 
sive, her  mind  evidently  entirelv  pre- 
occupied ;  saddenly  sne'snatoMS  a 
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handful  of  peas  in  their  sliclls  from 
the  hei^  before  Mme.  de  Villiera, 
crushes  them  and  throws  them 
down,  embraces  her  cousin  and 
leaves  without  another  wonl.  1'ho 
7th  she  occupies  herself  in  burning 
all  hor  papers,  every  address  and 
prochmaation  of  the  GiTondiBtB ;  and 
then  is  present  at  a  review  of  the 
national  g^iard  of  CSaen,  Qenevai 
Wimpfcn. 

Xt'xt  day  Barbaroux  consigris  to 
her  his  letter  to  De  Perret,  along 
with  his  other  despatches.  Her 
passport  had  been  got  some  niontiis 
before,  and  all  was  en  rtigle  now. 
^The  dooDineDt^'  says  M.  de  Vil- 
Hers,  *  is  in  the  collection  of  M.  Ton 
Hnnolstem;*  we  hftve  seen  what 
purported  to  be  the  same  in  tliat  of 
M.  Feuillot  de  Conches.  There  is  an 
unlucky  coincidence  about  these 
gentlemen's  "n'<j,'iial.<,  but  this  one 
is  not  of  much  consequence.  One 
more  duty  I'emained  before  leaving 
Caen,  and  that  was  to  write  to  her 
fSg^er,  and  this  letter  also  is  new  to 
the  world : 

Jc  You^  ilois  obi'-issancf .  mon  ehor  p:ip;i, 
cepoudnnt  je  pare  sans  tous  voir,  part « que 
j'eu  aunii  trop  doulcur.  Je  vais  en  Aii;j;le- 
terre,  pnrcttiuo  jt-  ne  ciois  pas  qn'on  puisse 
vivre  on  France  hour<'\ix  rt  tninnjiiiilr  do 
bien  lontenih.  En  p:\rtant,  jf  jiiets  cetto 
lettro  k  Ia  ^oaie  pour  yonn,  et  quand  vons 
la  TCcevresjene  serai  plus  *  n  c  e  pays.  Le 
ciol  nons  rrftisr  1(>  boiihour  de  virre  en- 
semble connau  il  nous  cn  a  refuse  d'autres. 
n  Beta  peot^tza  pltu  diment  pour  notn 
patria*  Adimi,  noa  eher  pupa,  embrasate 
ma  scBor  poui  moi  et  ne  rn'oiUiU^^  pas. 

9  juillet.  CoHDAY. 

Mrac.  de  Bretteville  believed 
when  her  young  cousin  quitted 
Grand  Mauoir,  on  the  9th  July, 
that  she  was  going  to  visit  her 
&ther. 

Before  we  follow  the  avenger  of 
blood,  whom  inexorable  fate  and 
the  slow  trot  of  the  Norman  horses 
are  carrying  along  the  dupfv  hi<rli- 
wny  to  Pans  to  find  her  victim, 
lot  118  srlance  at  lliu  previous  Ixistory 
of  Alarut,  and  ti'ace  his  progress  to 
the  hateful  eminence  he  has  at- 
tained.  France  did  not  give  lum 


hirth.  His  parents  were  Swiss 
colonists,  and  Jean  Panl  Marat 
cfimo  into  the  world  a  subject  of 
the  grciit  Frederick  at  Hontlry, 
near  Neufchatel,  in  1744.  Medi- 
cine was  the  profession  he  selected, 
but  he  soon  abandoned  the  humbler 
walks  of  the  healing  art  for  dreams 
of  Tsst  scientific  ducoveries,  whidi 
Avei  e  to  raise  him  far  above  his 
fellow  men.  His  amhition  and 
vanity  seem  to  have  been  inordinate, 
even  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen, 
when  lie  asked  permission  to  ac- 
company a  scientific  expedition  sent 
bv  Louis  XV.  under  tho  Abbe 
Cfhappe  to  Toholsk,  and  was  re- 
fbsed.  He  visited  London  in  1 773, 
and  there,  heside  a  novel,  Roimm 
dc  Oomr,  characterised  by  M.  do 
Villiers  as  *  pretentieux,  fade,  niahi- 
dif  et  nauseabond,'  he  printed  a 
^^  rk:  on  Man,  anrl  the  Lairs  which 
(juL  cni  the  Union,  of  Mind  and  Mat- 
ier  in  Man.  In  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  MiaeeUaniea  of  the  Philo* 
bihion  Societj-  are  some  interesting 
letters  a4ldi  essed  to  Marat,  as  w^ 
aw  a  very  long  and  curious  one  or 
his  to  M.  Koume  de  Saint-Laurent, 
which  are  little  known.  Among 
them  we  find  a  civil  note  of  Lord 
Lyttelton's  to  Marat,  who  had  ap- 
parently sent  him  his  MSS.,  com- 
plimenting him  on  the  ability 
displayed  in  the  performance,  bat 
adding  that  his  (Ix>rd  Lyttelton*s) 
own  want  of  anatomicid  knowledge 
prevented  him  fmvA  jndginp^  of  the 
worth  of  M.  ^laral  ;-  tlu'orics.  In 
1780  he  published  Disorverit'^  011 
Lii/Jd  and  Hcscarches  mi  Fire,  but 
these  failed  to  attract  the  notice 
he  desired,  or  that  he  belieyed  tbej 
deserved,  and  in  reviewing  his 
career  in  the  long  letter  te  Saint* 
Laurent  in  1784,  he  attributes  tin? 
failure  of  these  works  to  tho 
iealonsv  of  tlie  Aendemv,  wliicli.  !'<• 
beli(n'»'d.  never  eeasetl  to  persecute 
him,  and  was  msolved  to  ig-noro  all 
his  discoveries.  Voltaire  certainly 
did  not  spare  him;  criticising  his 
work  De  VHxmme,  he  oondndes :  . 
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Penoiine  do  trouwra  hon  qn^on  tnite  drank,  not  wiHi  new  wine,  but 

les  Locke,  lea  Mallobranche.  les  CondiUac,  y^^^                ^  ^  fr,,^^ 

fcji  M.  J.  1',  Harat  traite  mal  ges  coa-  ,  r                           w  wwmuw  ww 

tempoimiss.  a  fant  amer  qtf n  na  tmita  Mol  of  a   lai^  eeehon  of  tlie 

paa  miaqx  les  ancicns  philoeophes.  .  .  .  Parisian  mob :     a  truly  fettrfol 

frartun  grand  empiKj  que  lenianliregncz-y.  Moloch,  lodging  at  No.  20  in  titt 

A  work  of  his  on  the  use  of  elec-  old    Rue   des    CordeUere,  wiUi 
tricity  in  medicine  ■wok,  however,  Simonne  Evrard,  his  mistress,  and 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  liouen,  whom  a  (lirefiil  disease  was  drawing 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  success  very  near  to  death  in  July  1793,  Tvhen 
he  obtained  the  post  of  *m6decin  Charlotte   Corday's  knite  reached 
aux    ccuries    de    M.    le    Comte  him.  Arriving  in  Paris  on  the  i  ith, 
d'Artois,*  a  very  humble  one   in  Mdlle.   de   Corday  gave  the  re- 
comparison  with  the  magnificent  mainder  of  that  day  and  the  follow- 
offers  wbioh,  if  we  are  to  beliere  ing  one  to  visituig  De  Penot  on 
lum,  he  bad  received  from  foreign  Mdlle.  Forbin's  acooimi.    On  the 
princes;  twenfy-foor  thousand  a  OTening  of  the  tath,  alone  in  her 
year  from  one  northern  potentate  room  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Providenoe, 
if  he  would  go  to  live  and  work  in  Rue  des  Yienz  Angnstins,  she  mole 
his  dominions  !    At  the  conclusion  her  *  Adresse  aox  Fran^ais '  on  a 
of  his  epistle  to  Saint-Laurent  the  sheet  of  paper  which  she  folded 
injured  man  of  scleT^ce  winds  up  and  placed  within  her  dress    Tt  fell 
with  a  fervent  ])rotestation  of  his  out  next  day  under  Chabot  s  rade 
zeal  for  religion  and  morals,  and  handling,  and  M.  von  Hunolstein 
an  assurance  that  the  testimony  of  claims  to  possess  it  now.    It  is  well 
all  wlio  have  ever  known  him  must  known  how  early  on  the  morning 
infalUbly  be,  lliiii  he  is  '  un  hommo  of   the    13th   July    she  bought 
de  bien,  dans  la  plus  rigonrense  the  knife  in  the  Palais.  Roy&I, 
aoception  dn  ierme.*    And  so  to  how  she  twice  on  tiiai  day  sought 
this  bitterly  disappointed    man  admission  to  the  Gitiaen  Mant^ 
oame  the  eventful  year  of  1789 ;  he  and  twioe>  was  repulsed,  till  at 
was  not  slow  to  feel  the  tempest  in  last,  at  sundown,  when  he  was 
the  air,  nor  to  guess  that  when  the  in  the  bath,  hearing  her  talking  to 
^d  order  was  shaken  and  the  pas-  the  servant  in  the  anteroom,  be 
sions  of  men  let  loose,  a  place  might  desired  that  the  young  woman  who 
be  found  for  such  a  one  as  him.  paid  she  had  news  of  importance 
He  saw  tho  power  of  the  press  to  liom  Caen  to  give  hini  should  be 
inilame  those  passums,  and,  prac-  admitted.     In  a  few  minutes  the 
tised  scribe  as  he  was,  to  start  a  ery  *  A  moi,  ma  chere  amie,  a  raoi !' 
journal   calling    itself    I' Ami    du  caDs  in  the  terrified  woman  ul  his 
rcuplc  was  an  easy  resource.    One  household  j  there  is  a  dark  stream 
of  the  electoral  colleges  of  Paris  of  blood  on  the  floor,  and  tlie 
sent  him  as  its  deputy  to  the  Con-  tyrant  is  dead.    The  woman  nho 
mention  in  September  17^2,  where,  has  sent  the  blow  so  nnminglf 
4m  the  first  day  that  his  hideous  home  does  not  attempt  to  escap  or 
physiognomy  was  seen  alongside  of  to  deny :  '  C*eet  bien  moi  qm  Tat 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  it  was  tn6.'   For  some  hours  she  undeN 
decreed  that  royalty  should  be  for  went  an  examination  by  the  poUoe 
ever  abolished  in  France,  and  all  with  perfect  calmness,  and  at  two 
public  Acts  should  drite  henceforth  m  tiic  morniTir?^  she  was  removed  to 
from  the  first  year  of  the  Kepubhc.  the  Abbaye,  i  ei)oatn;  Lr  several  times, 
Seated  with  the  Montagne,  breath-  *  J'ai   rempli   ma   tiiche,  d'antres 
ing  out   rage  and  slaughter,  his  feront  le  reste.'    But  at  si^lit  of 
uitisrances   were   those  oi  a  man.  the  crowds  surging  in  tiiu  zsliects 
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really  to  tear  her  in  pieces,  she 
fainted.  The  cry  *  Marat  is  assassi- 
nated '  had  convTilsed  Paris .  The 
Jacobins  cover  his  bast  with  crape 
andlanreb,  numy  Teftise  to  believe 
the  husL  It  is  aanoimced  in  the 
Assembly;  the  safety  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  meoacedf  says  Hubert,  Marat 
is  the  victim  of  the  aristocnitB  : 
*  Citoyens,  soyez  fermes,  eiitoiircz 
V08  magistmts,  et  mi»fiuz-vous  sur- 
tout  des  chupeaux  verts,'  allu- 
ding to  the  colour  worn  by  Mdlle. 
Gorday.  Here  was  work  fbr 
Fonqnier  Tinville,  whose  hand  was 
never  slack  at  such  tasks ;  by  the 
i6th  the  preliminary  formalities 
"were  nocdmpHslifMl,  the  renmirr?  of 
Marat  wore  cornniiitcd  with  iiiijo. 
sing  eeremoiiies  to  the  tomb,  and 
Charlotte  Coixlay  wiis  summon^ 
&om  the  Abbaye  before  the  Revo- 
Intionaty  Tribimal.  In  the  interval 
tihc  had  written  the  first  letter  to 
Barbaroux,  of  which  wo  have 
already  spoken,  and  she  addressed 
to  the  ("omit(5  d©  S(iret6  G^n^ 
the  foiiowing  request : 

Citoyens, — Puisque  j'ai  encore  quelqucs 
instAntti  a  Tirrf,  j«)urrals-)o  osp^Ttr  que 
Tous  mo  pt-rtneUifz  tic  nu-  tiiuij  peiudrt.*  ?  Jo 
Toudraii  laisaer  cette  marque  de  mon  wm- 
venir  a  rms  jimis;  d'rtilliun5,  comme  on 
cherit  i'image  des  Bona  Citoyens,  la  cu- 
riosity fait  quelquefois  rechercher  ccux  des 
grands  crimineu,  ee  qui  sert  a  perpitner 
rhorrcur  de  Icurs  crimes.  Si  votis  dtiignpz 
faire  attention  a  ma  dcmande,  je  \o\x&  prie 
cl»  m'eiiroyer  denuua  nn  iwintM  mi  mignia- 
ture.  Jo  reus  renoaveUe  oelle  de  me  laisser 
domiir  s«  ulo.  Croyt's,  je  VOUS  prio,  a  totlte 
ma  reconnaissance. — Mabib  Cokoay. 

There  is  a  tremendons  irony  in 
the  allnsion  to  the  *  Bons  Citoyens/ 
whose  image  posterity  delights  to 
preserve,  when  those  slie  was  ad- 
drcssirif^  were  employed  in  ordering" 
pictures  and  statues  of  Marat,  and 
proclaiming  his  apotheosis.  The 
presence  of  two  gendttrmes  night 
and  day  in  her  apartment  was  an 
insult  which  she  attributed  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Ghabot :  *  II  n'y  a 
qu  un  Capucin  qui  puisse  avoir  ses 
id^s.'  The  room  she  occupied  was 


the  one  but  lately  tenanted  by 
Madame  lioluud.  Jeanne  Mario 
Phlippon  too  was  beautiful,  and  a 
republican,  and  died  on  the  scaffold 
with  the  words  'liberty  and  coun- 
try'  on  her  lips:  her  attitude  was 
noble  before  her  jud^,  and  in 
the  tumbril— encournging  fainter- 
hGart<»d  women  to  die.  Yet  hers 
was  a  very  different  character  from 
Charlotte  Corday's ;  if  her  whit© 
robe  has  no  blood- stain  on  it,  that 
terrible  autobiography,  lately  given 
to  the  world»  ehows  manjr  another 
smirch  and  rent  in  the  fair  fabric, 
and  her  ruthless  and  unblushing 
self-dissection  is  positively  revolting. 

At  ole\'{'n  o'clock  on  the  i6th 
July  the  accused  was  led  before 
her  judges,  after  the  examination 
of  all  who  could  bo  cited  as  wit- 
nesses was  over.    Her  demeanour 
remained  unchanged  throughout  alll 
the  interrogations ;  and  she  showed . 
but  one  anxiety — >to  prove  that  she 
had  no  accomplice.    The  arrest  oi  ' 
Fauchot,  whose  acquaintance shehad 
never  miule,  and  of  Laii/.e  do  Pcrmi,.. 
disturbed  Iht.    To  every  (juestion 
as  to  her  own  act  her  answers  arc 
clear  and  decisive ;  some  are  very 
striking  from  their  directness  and. 
simplicity.   Towards  the  dose  of^^ 
the  trial,  she  says  in  answer  to  the 
remark  of  Montane,  the  preaideat,,. . 
that  since  no  person  had  incited! 
her,  it  must  buvo  been  from  the 
public  journals  t  Liit  she  had  learnt 
to  re^rd  ^iumt  as  the  enemy  of  " 
France:  *Oui,  je  saTsIs  qu*il  per- 
Tertissoit  la  Fiance.   J*ai  tu4  WP^ 
hommo  pour  en  sauTor  ceut  wdle^ . 
J*ctais  republicaine  avant  la  ft^vo-. 
lution,  et  je  n'ai  jamais  manquo 
d'energio. —  Qu'entendcz  -vous  par 
energ^ie  ?  -La  resolution  que  ^)i  en- 
nent  ceux  (jui  mettent  I'interet  ]'ar- 
ticulier  do  cote,  et  savent  se  Bacrilmr 
pour  lenr  patrie.'   She  was  di2si?*pd 
to  name  an  advocate,  and  complying 
with  this  form  she  named  Donlcel 
de  Pontecoulant,  deputy  for  Caen 
to  the  Convention,  and  nephew  of 
the  last  abbess  of  ^9  Abbaye  au( 
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Dames,  but  hp  was  at  thnt  moment 
in  hiding  on  account  of  his  political 
luuaon  with  Vergmand  aiid  the 
Oironde,  for  he  wie  not  one  of 

the  Montagno  aa  ahe  aapposed. 
Charlotte  ODrday  was  ignorant  of 

this;  ignorant,  too,  til  at  the  summons 
could  not  renrh  him  till  too  late, 
and  that  he  consequently  in  no 
degreft  deserred  the  epitliet  of  '  un 
lAche '  with  which  she  btigmatised 
him.  M.  Chaaveaa  de  £  Oarde 
ofoed  to  aapply  hia  pkoe  and  was 
aooepted,  bat  in  tmth  there  waa 
nothing  for  an  adrocatc  to  Wf  after 
the  admission  made  by  the  accused. 
Her  letters  to  Barbarous  and  her 
ia«t  farewell  to  her  father  were 
read  in  evidence  against  her,  and 
the  preHideut  a^ikcd  her  if  she  had 
notbi  iig  farther  to  ftdd  to  Barbarottz : 
II  n'y  a  plus  qn'nne  phrase  ik 
mettre,*  she  replies;  Ma  yoici:  le 
ohef  de  Fanarehio  n'est  plna;  vona 
anrcji  la  paix.'  Fouquier  Tinville 
rons'od  her  to  a  last  reply  when  he 
insinuated  that  from  the  accuracy 
with  which  hIic  had  struck  her  vic- 
tim in  a  fatal  spot,  murder  niubt 
have  been  fiuniliar  to  her :  *  Oh,  le 
monatre  t  II  ne  prend  pour  nn 
assassin!'  This  closed  the  trial. 
Sentence  of  death:  to  be  executed 
^n  the  19th.  Here  is  what  she 
wrote  to  her  £Ebther  just  before  re- 
<»iving  it : — 

Pardon ii^8-moi,  mon  chor  f^ipa,  d'aroir 
dispotM'  do  mon  existence  sans  votre  per- 
viasion.  J'ai  vcngi  bien  d'innoeentes  vie* 
times,  j'iil  j'n'venu  birn  d'autres  di^sastres. 
ho  pouplo,  iu»  jour  d(^sabu8^.  se  rt*jonira  <retre 
d^livre  d'lm  tyrnn.  Si  j'ai  chert'liu  u  vous 
penmader  tnu'  jo  pissais  en  Angletcrre, 
cVst  quo  j'o}<p6rais  ganl-  r  l  incognito;  mais 
j'en  ai  roconnu  I'impusiiiibilito.  Xespire 
que  fous  no  sor^s  point  tourmonto.  En 
tons  cu,  jo  crois  que  vous  aurioz  d.  s  d6- 
fon!<ours  a  Cwl'-n.  J'ai  pn's  pour  dt'-fi-nsfur 
Uustave  Douicet ;  un  tcl  uttontat  ne  porraet 
Dvlle  dUfenie,  c*Mt  pour  U  fonno.  Adieu, 
mon  cher  papa.  Jo  toqi  piie  de  rn'oubUer, 


on  plutot  di!  Toos  rejouir  de  mon  sort ;  k 
cause  en  est  bellA.   JTembrawe  ma  tmr, 

quo  j'aini.'  do  tout  Tno?i  cceur,  que  tous 
mes  parens.  N  ouuiies  pas  ce  Tezs  de  Cijo-- 
Heine: 

'  Le  crime  fait  U  boBte    bob  pM  F^ehs- 

f:iud.' 

Cost  domain,  a  huit  hearMt  qu'on  mo  Jrge. 

Co  16  juilU't.  CtiKDAT. 

The  last  two  hours  of  life  were 
spent  Hitting  to  the  painter  ilautr, 
and  before  he  had  finished  trans- 
ferring her  features  to  the  cauvae 
the  *  toilette  dea  morta '  had  to  be 
made,  for  the  execntioner  was  im- 
patient. Then  came  the  long  dme 
in  the  tumhril  from  the  Conciergi&W 
to  the  Place  de  la  Kevolution.  She 
was  its  only  occupant  that  day,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  way  she 
stood  upright  aun  ty  uigthecrowded 
streets  wiw  intereat.  The  progress 
waa  slow,  from  the  dense  moltitode 
that  thronged  around  the  Tehidle  to 
look  at  her.  *Voua  ironvec  que 
c'est  bien  long,  n'est-ce  pas?'  said 
Sanson  once,  v,  lirn  he  heard  bir 
sigh.  *Ba}i  !  notis  sommes  toujoars 
surs  d'arriver.'  The  savage  howls 
which  usually  greeted  the  victims 
on  that  last  joomey  were  hashed 
into  silence,  or  into  whispered  ex- 
clamations of  piiy  hj  the  majes^ 
of  her  attitude,  her  youth,  and  her 
beautr.  The  sight  sank  with  fatal 
eti'ect  \v.\n  fli(!  hcjirt  of  poor  Adam 
Lux,  hor-e  passion  cost  him  his 
head  three  monthn  later.  At  a 
window  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore 
Robespierre,  Danton,  and  OanuDe 
Desmonlins  too  were  looking  on  as 
she  passed.  Her  head  fell  amid  a 
few  cries  of  '  Vive  la  nation ! '  She 
was  not  the  <>iil y  \nctim  to  the  manes 
of  Marat;  twenty-one  oj'the  Giron- 
dist chiefs  suffered  on  the  ^i.sf 
ot  the  following  October :  and 
Yereniand  was  right  when  he  said 
of  Charlotte  Cordaj^  'Elle  nous  tas, 
mais  elle  nons  apprend  k  moaxir.* 
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AS  we  write  these  pages,  tho 
dailj  press  is  stUl  echoing 
the  damovr  which  marked  the  cIom 
of  the  great  three-aot  comedy  plajed 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  entitled 
*  Flogging  in  the  Army.'    In  the 
first  act  we  snw  a  resolution  to 
abolish   flogging    introduced  and 
cai-ried  by  a  majority  of  one,  thongh 
the   War  Minister    opposed  any 
alteration  in  the  existing  system. 
In  the  second  act  the  War  lunieter 
appealed,  lefnnng  to  reoogniee  this 
m^ority,  yet  so  far  giving  in  to  it 
as  to  offer  to  abolish  corporal  punish- 
ment for  nino  feiifhs  of  the  armv, 
and  for  the  remaining  tenth  only  to 
retain  it  for  three  offences.  His 
opponents,  divided  among  them- 
aelves,  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
principle  of  hie  proposition  front 
being  accepted  by  a  conndeiable 
m^joriiy  01  the  House;  but  the 
olanse  embodying  that  principle 
was  so  badlv  worded  nnd  so  ob- 
scurely  frnmed,  that  in  tiie  moment 
of  triumpii  it  had  to  be  \vithdrawTi. 
In  the  third  act  the  Minister  ap- 
peared in  a  new  character.   In  di- 
rect oppoeition  to  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  House,  he  will  no 
longer  exempt  nine  tenths  of  the 
anny,  and  has  taken  away  one  of 
the  three  offences  for  which  it  was 
decided  tho  punishment  should  be 
retained :  and  attain  he  carries  the 
House  with  him.     Thus,  in  three 
successive  nights,  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  War  enunciated  three  dis- 
tinct and  totslly  different  policies. 
Snch  miserable  \  acillation  is  the 
natural  resnlt  of  placing  at  tho  head 
of  the  army  a  n^'ilian  utterly  in- 
capablp.  from  want  of  knowledge 
and   experience,  of   forming  any 
opinion   of  his  own   on  military 
affairs ;  and  though  a  singularly 
good  result  happens  to  have  been 


arrived  at,  it  is  only  by  a  more 
chance. 

Tina  question  has  excited  so  nmdi 
attention  that  we  cannot  pass  it  1^ 

nnnoticed,  especially  as  it  will  di- 
rectly lead  to  the  more  immediate 
subjort  of  our  article.  Corporal 
punishment  is  abolished  in  time  of 
peace,  except  for  mutiny  and  insub- 
ordinaLion  with  violence  ;  in  war  it 
is  to  be  retained  as  before.  Will 
this  bring  any  more  recmits  to  the 
army  ?  Directly,  probably  not  one. 
But  it  will  to  some  extent  weaken  ' 
the  hands  of  commsnding  officers 
and  free  the  drunken  reprobates  of 
the  service  from  the  fear  of  personal 
suffering  for  their  constant  misbe- 
haviour. Why,  then,  have  we  said 
that  a  singularly  good  result  has 
beenarrivdatP  Because  we  believe 
that  this  is  the  first  step  towards 
getting  rid  of  the  blackguards 
whose  presence  is  not  only  a  dis- 
grace to  the  array,  but  an  cfTectual 
check  to  the  enlistment  of  decent 
men  :  because,  now  that  the  lash  is 
so  nearly  ai)()lished  in  peace,  worth- 
less characters  must  hie  turned  ont| 
and  the  more  rapidly  the  army  is 
thns  reduced,  the  more  readily  will 
the  countiy  be  broujzht  to  believe 
that  the  purchase  of  these  rotten 
bargains  is  a  vastly  expensive  pro- 
cess, and  that  the  only  way  to  get 
better  men  is  to  make  tlu?  service 
attractive  by  such  methods  as  we 
have  pointed  out;  and  lastly,  be- 
cause in  this  direction  lies  the  only 
remedy  for  all  the  great  evils  at 
work. 

It  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  Honse  of  uommons,  as  now 
constitntcd,  to  take  up  one  portion 
of  a  large  subject  and  work  it 
threadbare,  losing  night  of  all  the 
rest,  no  matter  how  important.  So 
it  was  this  session  with  the  Mutiny 
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Bill.  Paasing  three  nights  in  doM- 
ingtbifl  Bolitary  question  of  corporal 
punishment,  the  House  ignored  all 
other  points  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  military  law  ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  portion  of  the  scliome 
of  army  administration  which,  re- 
qoires  more  searching  investiga- 
tion.   Tiie  powers  entrusted  to 
courts-martiiu  are  enormons.  A 
general  coart*siaiiial  has  the  power 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  or  penal 
aerritade.   A  garrison  or  district 
conrt-martial,  such  as  is  held  every 
week  or  often r>r  in  all  our  large  gar- 
rison towns  at  home,  can  pass  sen- 
tences of  im{)risonmcnt  with  hard 
labour,  the  liuratluu  of  which  is 
only  confined  by  cnstom  to  two 
■  years.   It  can  inflict  solitary  con- 
finement, corporal  punishment,  and 
that  terribly  severe  penalty,  the  for- 
feiture of  all  claim  to  increased 
pay  and  to  pension  on  discharge, 
not  only  arising  from  past  service, 
but  which  miofht  arise  from  future 
service ;  a  penalty,  which  viriualiy 
venders  the  service  a  tomb  wh^use 
there  is  no  escape,  and  where  no 
ray  of  hope  can  shine.   A  regimen- 
tal court-martial  can  inflict  short 
sentences  of  imprisonment,  with 
alternate  weeks  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, or  corporal  punishment,  and 
is  the  ordinary  tribunal  before  which 
are  brought  all  those  minor  ofiences 
which  tM  commanding  oflteer  con- 
aiders  too  grave  to  be  dealt  with  by 
himself  alone^  or  which  heisreqnired 
hy  regulation  to  lay  before  a  court- 
martial.    It  is  the   ordinary  tri- 
bunal before   which  non-commis- 
sioned officers  are   arraifjned  for 
offences  not  very  serious,  and  has 
the  power  of  reducing  thorn  to  tho 
ranks. 

In  the  ordinary  criminal  law  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  certain 
points  as  necessary  to  insure  a  fair 

trial.  There  must  be  a  judge 
learned  in  the  law  ;  a  jury  of  twelve 
unprejudiced  and  disinterested  men, 
who  hear  the  law  from  the  judge 
and  then  decide  on  the  facts,  but 


have  nothing  to  do  withpronuxm- 
cing  sentence,  that  being  the  oiBoe 
of  the  judge ;  and  finally,  an  ^pesl 
on  points  of  law  or  fact  to  a  supeiier 

court,  or  the  Home  Secretary. 

A  regimental  court-martial  com- 
bines features  directly  opposite  to 
these.  An  insufficient  and  neces- 
sarily prejudiced  jury  exercises  the 
fbnetions  of  a  judge,  and  passes 
sentence  on  the  prisoner  wliom  it 
has  itself  condemned.  It  has  no 
legal  knowledge  to  guide  its  ded* 
sions,  and  the  only  appeal  from  tliem 
is  t<-»  the  very  officer  who  has 
already  heard  the  case,  decided 
upon  it,  and  sent  it  for  trial.  This 
state  of  atiiairs  can  onl^'  be  repre- 
sented in  ordinary  crimmal  law  by 
supposing  the  office  of  the  judge  to 
he  disp«uaed  with,  and  that  three^ 
or  perhaps  five,  of  the  jury,  after 
hearing  the  evidence  for  tiie  pro- 
secution laid  before  them  bv  a 
superintendent  of  ]>olice,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pns  ner  unaided  by 
counsel,  were  not  only  to  tind  the 
prisoner  guilty  but  to  prononnse 
his  sentence;  while  hia  only  appetl 
would  be  to  the  magistrate  who 
had  committed  him  for  trial,  that 
magistrate  not  being  him  .self  a  law- 
yer, and  not  being  even  assisted 
one. 

Now,  supposing  that  evervthiD|f 
else  connected  wiLk  the  court-mar^ 
tial  were  aa  it  should  be,  mrely  this 
is  about  as  bad  a  condition  of  affljos 
aa  can  possibly  exist.  Supposing 
the  commanding  officer  to  be  a  mac 
of  singularly  clear  ^nsion  and  jn  li- 
cious  mind,  he  must  have  more  or 
less  been  biassed  by  the  evidence 
which  he  heard  before  sending  die 
ca.se  for  trial,  and  he  cannot  be  the 
right  court  of  appeal  Supposing 
the  members  of  the  oonrt  to  be  sble 
and  clear-headed,  entirely  infloenoed 
by  the  purest  motiTes  only,  and 
with  no  foregone  conclusions  in 
their  mind.s,  n  court  composed  ot 
one  captain  and  two  or  four  sab- 
altern.s,  cannot  bo  competent  to 
decide  questions  of  law  as  to  wbst 
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evidence  they  onght  to  admit,  whether 
ilke  chaxge  is  rightly  and  fidrly 
firamed,  and  whether,  if  the  evidence 

Stipports  partof  it  only,  they  may  find 
fk  Terdiot  of  guilty  on  part  of  the 

chfirf^,  and  not  on  all.  Xf^r  if  the 
prisoner  haa  been  found  guilty  by  a 
majority,  perhaps  of  one — by  no 
means  an  uncommon  event — can  the 
members  of  the  court  who  have  on 
oath  prouoonced  him  in  their  opi- 
nion innocent^  he  the  right  persons 
to  pass  sentence  upon  him  as  a 
^ilty  man. 

With  a  garrison  or  district  court- 
martial  similar  anomalies  occur,  ex- 
cept that  the  general  oflRcer  com- 
mundnig  has  not  made  up  his  mind 
beforehand,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
better  justice  of  appeal ;  and  tiiat 
tbe  president  of  the  court  and  mem* 
bers  aresomewhatmore  experienced. 
Bat  can  any  one  who  Imomi  the 
officers  of  the  British  army  assert 
that  all  the  field  officers  and  all  the 
captains  are  fit  to  act  as  presidents 
of  court-martial,  and  to  wield  the 
influence   which   the  president's 
aendority  and  position  must  give 
him  over  the  junior  members  of  a 
court  P    Scarcely  one  in  a  regiment 
eonid  pass  the  simplest  examination 
in  military  law,  mvX  tlie  result  is 
often  the  most  obvious  miscarriage 
of  justice,  generally   ai^ainst  the 
prisoner,  but  sometimes  the  other 
way,  while  a  want  of  any  guiding 
principle  in  the  sentence  is  appa- 
rent.  We  have  repeatedly  noted 
the  sentences  of  garrison  courts- 
martial  which  have  tried  a  number 
of  prisoners,  and  have  f(iund  them 
most   absuT'dly   inconsistent  ;  and 
the    puiii.shiaenta,  when  classified 
with   the   oliences   and  previous 
character  of  the  prisoners,  present- 
ing the  most  startling  results.  Kay 
more,  evei^  adjutant  with  consider- 
able experience  in  prosecuting,  well 
knows  that  there  are  some  presi- 
dents before  whom  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  obti\in  a  conviction,  while 
others  "will  scarcely  give  a  prisoner 
a  chance  of  opening  his  lips.    It  is 


never  fair  to  soldiers  that  they 
should  he  tried  by  those  under  whom 
they  are  immediately  serving,  for  it 

often  paralyses  their  defence.  A 
soldier  who  attempts  to  cross* 

examine  witnesses  at  all  closely,  or 
to  raise  any  point  in  his  defence 
beyond  a  denial  or  plea  of  iK^t  cruilty, 
or  a  short  stiitement,  is  called  in 
military  phrase  *  a  lawyer,'  and  at 
once  comes  in  for  the  disapproha* 
tion  of  the  court.  Again,  the  sol- 
dier, an  uneducated  illiterate  man, 
is  often  quite  unable  to  take  advan- 
tac,'e  of  many  points  which  mny 
arise  in  the  course  of  his  trial, 
whereas  the  prosecutor  (the  adju- 
tant of  the  regiment)  is  probaoly 
chosen  for  his  position  on  account 
of  superior  ability,  and  has  con* 
sideraole  experience  of  courts-mar- 
tial, knowing  by  practice  the  best 
way  to  succeed  with  them.  The 
proceeding's  of  reprimental  courts- 
martial  are  generally  hurried  over 
in  the  most  indecent  manner.  The 
preamble  and  the  order  for  the 
assembly  of  the  court  are  gabbled 
through  as  fiuit  as  lips  can  utter 
them,  the  astonished  prisoner  not 
knowing  what  is  going  on,  and 
being  at  last  aroused  by  the  ques- 
tion '  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?' 
of  ehar<^es  which  have  been  read  so 
fast  that  he  only  knows  their  pur- 
port by  the  warning  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  prosecutor.  A  cap- 
tain is  rej^arded  by  the  subalterns 
of  his  regmient  as  a  good  or  a  bad 
president  of  aconrt-martial,  accord- 
ing to  the  rapidiiy  with  which  ho 
can  dispose  of  the  cases  before  him. 

In  ail  this  there  is  a  want  of 
justice.  We  firmly  believe  that 
uilicers  do  act  according  to  their 
conscience  and  the  oath  which  they 
take,  and  that^  according  to  their 
lights,  they  are  fair  and  upright  in 
their  judgment ;  and  we  think  that, 
considering  what  supervision  they 
act  under,  it  is  wonderful  how  just, 
as  a  rule,  their  decisions  are.  Wo 
do  Tiot  believe  that  officers  are  wil- 
iuiiy  unjuiit,  except  in  very  raro 
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cases ;  but  the  whole  ooDstitation  of 

the  court  is  against  even-handed 
justice  being  dealt  to  the  soldier, 

and  the  members  rather  proceed  on 
the  supposition  tlmt  the  prif^nnftr 
has  been  proved  guilty  before  bcmg 
Bent  for  trial.  But  granted  that  the 
officers  composing  a  regimental 
conrt-miirtial,  orerooming  prejudice 
and  habit^  and  rising  supenor  to  the 
occasioii,  give  the  finding  purely 
aoooidiog  to  the  eridenoe  befoxe 
them,  and  acquit  a  man  whom  the 
commnndni''-  officer  considers  guilty, 
and  has  sent  lo  trial,  Avith  a  view  to 
his  being  severely  dealt  with — what 
happens  ?  The  commanding  officer 
Bends  the  case  back,  orders  the  conrt 
to  reassemble  and  veconsider  their 
finding ;  and  thus  the  officer^  of  a 
regimental  court-martial  haTebefbre 
them  the  alternative  of  disreg^ardin^ 
their  oath,  or  acfiiiLT  in  dircrt  oppo- 
sition to  the  wihli  ot  their  immediate 
superior.  In  uinetj-nine  cases  in  a 
hundred  they  will  choose  the  latter, 
to  their  credit  be  it  spoken;  but 
how  grossly  nn&ir  to  sabjeot  them 
to  such  ft  trial.  We  have  kno^yn 
cases  where  the  commanding  officer 
has  sent  lor  the  members  oi  a  reij^- 
mental  eourt-martial,  and  has  admi- 
nist(>red  to  them  a  personal  rebuke 
for  their  finding  or  sentence ;  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  thej  were 
sworn  to  act  acoordinff  to  thnr  con* 
sciences  on  oath.  And  we  Imow  of 
one  case — it  happened  very  recentlyi 
and  for  the  credit  of  the  army  we 
hope  it  sfatids  alone — where  the 
comnt :  t n  i  1 1 1 ^  olhcer  refused  to  ve 
any  leave  to  the  ollicers  who  had 
come  to  a  lindiug  contrary  to  his 
opinion,  and  actually  ordered  them 
to  serve  on  all  regimental  conrts- 
martial  till  farther  notice. 

It  is  grossly  nn&ir  that  such  an 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power  shonld 
be  possible  :  an  nbuse  of  "position 
•which  is  only  paralleled  by  Jetireys 
bullying  the  jury  which  hesitated 
to  convict  Alice  Lihle,  and  threat- 
ening to  lock  tiion  up  all  night  if 
they  did  not  find  an  immediate  ver- 


dict of  guilty.  OfficerSi  periiaps, 
think  that  actions  such  as  tiieee  are 
not  known  among  the  ranks ;  if  so, 

they  r>ro  j^atly  mistaken.  Every 
event  ot'  this  sort  is  spread  among 
the  men  almost  as  soon  as  it  has 
happened,  and  aggravates  that  bit- 
ter, stinging  sense  of  injustice  which 
leads  men  now  and  then  to  bmk 
fiercely  oat  in  insnbordmation  sad 
revolt.  What  would  tlie  men  think 
of  their  chance  of  fair  treatment 
from  a  colonel  who  actually  })unisl]iHi 
his  officers  for  acquitting  a  man, 
though  on  their  oaths  they  stated 
their  belief  that  he  was  not  guilty 
according  to  the  evidence  ? 

The  cnre  for  these  eyi^incUeny 
to  the  present  constitatian  <tf  eonrls- 
martial,  lies  ready  to  hand.  It  hu 
been  pointed  out  before  now  in  the 
press :  and  yet  the  authorities  will 
not  tnke  one  step  towards  it>^  ficcom- 
plisbment ;  or  rather  the  one  stop 
which  they  have  taken  was  fi-om 
the  wrong  end.  They  have  done 
something  towards  amending  the 
practice  of  general  ooorts-mariial, 
which  are  veiy  rarely  held,  and  sn 
always  read  over  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate  General,  and  by  him  fmb- 
mitted  to  the  Sovereiirn  before  the 
sentence  is  carried  out :  but  they 
have  taken  no  step  towards  alt^rinjf 
the  practice  of  garrison  or  rt^- 
mental  courts -martial,  which  an 
held  every  day,  and  tiie  latter  of 
which  are  snlject  to  no  revisum  b^ 
yond  the  commanding  officer  of  tbe 
regiment. 

It  is  thus  with  all  our  juccenieii] 
legislation.  A  great  military  scan- 
dal  like  the  Crawley  court-martial 
arises ;  the  army  is  held  up  to  the 
public  eye  clad  in  its  ragged  gar* 
ment  of  military  law,  and  the  people 
cry  out  at  the  sight;  a  pmi  is 
applied  to  the  most  conspicuous 
rent,  and  the  rest  is  linddled  ont  of 
sight  till  a  naval  or  a  civil  •^raudai 
has  called  out  another  o1>irct  tu  be 
siiuutcd  at  in  turn,  and  then  the 
military  authorities  can  rest  ooa* 
tented^  and  say,  *  Paaoe^  peace!' 
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But  to  those  who  can  still  see  the 
garment,  the  now  patch  has 
only  made  the  rags   look  more 
hideous  by  contrast. 

First,  then,  the  office  of  the  judge 
shonM  be  separated  from  that  of 
the  jnry,  and  should  be  confided  to 
the  hands  of  an  officer  selected  for 
experience  and  judp'Tnent,  who  has 
received  a  sound  trammg  in  the 
principles  of  evidence  and  the  prac- 
tice of  military  law.  At  the  h^d- 
qnarters  of  every  district  commend 
uiere  sboald  be  a  field  officer  at- 
tached to  the  diefcrict  staff  as  preai- 
dent  of  gannson  and  district  courts- 
martial,  who  should  be  under  the 
orders  of  the  general  officer  com- 
manding only  iu  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  times  and  places  of  holding 
courts-mar liai,  but  should  be  re- 
mcmsible  to  the  Jndge-AdYooate 
Genml,  and  no  one  else,  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  Unr. 
The  sentence  of  the  court  should, 
as  now,  be  subject  to  confirmation 
or  ap]>rovnl  by  the  gene  ml  officer 
comniMiulinLr,  who  might  comniute 
or  renut  Bentences — in  fact,  shusv 
mercy,  if  he  think  fit, — but  should 
have  no  power  to  send  back  for  re- 
*:visioa  either  finding  or  sentence, 
for  them  the  president  will  be  re- 
OTonaible  to  the  Jodge-Advocate 
General ;  and  the  general  officer 
commanding,  having  once  placed 
the  matter  out  of  his  own  hands  by 
referring  it  to  a  com|>et«nt  sworn 
tribunal,  ;ihould  not  be  at  liberty  to 
contravene  their  judgment. 

The  president  would  be  the  sole 
judge  of  evidence  and  points  of  law 
wHch  might  anse,  and  would  sum 
up  the  evidence  to  the  court,  leaving 
it  to  find  the  guilt  or  innoeeiire  of 
the  prisoner,  as  now.  He  kimself, 
tlisconnected  with  any  particular 
corps,  and  free  from  any  prejudice 
for  or  against  partumLur  esses,  would 
pass  the  sentence.  Then  the  soldier 
might  receive  that  boon  which  would 
relieve  his  mind  &om  all  feeling  of 
injustice,  trial  hij  Ms  pccra.  On 
every  court-martial  in  England,  as 


in  other  countries,  some  of  a  sol- 
dier's comrjuies  and  fellows  in  his 
own  rank  should  serve ;  and  thus  a 
doable  advantage  would  be  gained: 
.the  man  under  trial  would  feel  more 
certain  of  his  case  bemg  under- 
stood, and  more  satisfied  ^dth  his 
conviction ;  and  the  soldier's  sense 
of  shame  would  be  more  worked 
upon  if  he  was  liahle  to  be  brought 
to  trial  he  tore  his  own  comrades. 
Ho  could  no  longer  look  on  his 
officers,  as  he  now  too  often  does, 
as  banded  together  in  common  cause 
to  work  him  harm ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  officers  serving  on 
the  court  would  be  by  the  presence 
of  their  fellow  members  from  the 
ranks,  led  to  more  careful  attention 
than  now.  And  we  cannot  but  think 
that  out  of  this  might  spring  some 
doser  bond  of  union  between  offi« 
oers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men,  than  now  exists ;  when  the 
men  themselves  would  be  engaged 
in  enforcing  order  and  discipline, 
and  the  offieors  more  directly  re- 
ceiving their  support. 

Recrimentfil  courts-martial  sliould 
be  luaiiaged  in  exactly  the  samo 
way.  One  unattached  captain,  or  a 
captain  of  another  regiment^  should 
be  attached  to  every  regiment,  to 
perform  exactly  the  same  duties  fixr 
regimental  courts- martial  as  we  have 
sketched  for  the  president  of  garri- 
son courts -martial.  To  the  four 
officers  who  now  serve  as  members 
of  a  regimental  court-martial  might 
be  ad&d  four  senior  ncn-oommis- 
Bionedofficers,if  a  non-commissioned 
officOT  were  to  he  ti  ied  ;  or  four  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates 
if  a  private  were  to  he  tried.  To  a 
frarrison  court-martial  six  might  be 
added;  then  the  advantage  of  a 
larger  jury,  containing  more  diverse 
elements,  would  be  gained,  without 
euiailing  harder  duty  on  the  officers. 

The  office  of  the  Judge-Advocate 
General,  which  costs  the  nation  six 
thousand  a  year,  and  is  now  practi- 
cally useless,  might  bo  turned  to 
some  account.    Instead  of  doing 
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notbiBg  whatever  towards  the  ad- 
vantage of  miliioET  law,  the  Jadge- 
Adyocate  Geneial  and  his  deputy 
ahoold  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
speoial  department  for  the  instroo- 
tion  of  officors  in  military  law,  who 
should  be  cncoura<;ed  to  offer  them- 
B^yes  as  candidates  for  instruc- 
tion by  the  promise  of  such  appoint- 
ments as  we  have  named.  No  officer 
should  receiTe  any  of  these  appoint- 
ments nnlesB  he  had  been  throngh 
a  ooorse  of  instroetion  and  received 
a  certificate  of  qualification  from 
the  Judge- Advocate  General.  The 
officers  appointed  miglit  be  paid 
either  by  salaries,  or  a  fixed  allow- 
ance for  every  case ;  and  officers 
having  qualified  as  captains,  and 
being  willing  to  go  through  a  fresh 
examination  as  &ld  officers,  ehonld 
have  the  preference  over  all  others 
for  district  presidentships.  But  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  ex- 
clude any  but  the  ver}-  flower  of 
our  officers  from  such  a  pofdtion. 
There  need  be  no  great  expense 
attending  the  carrying  out  the 
scheme ;  and  whatever  tiiere  might 
be  would,  we  believe,  be  far  more 
than  covered  by  the  diminution  of 
crime,  if  courts-martial  ceased  to  be 
such  a  lottery  as  they  now  are,  and 
if  the  men's  own  comrades  had  a 
share  in  the  admmistration  of  jus- 
tice. 

Bnt  we  can  hardly  look  to  see 
this  hope  realised  yet^  though  public 
otnnion  must  bring  about  some  such 
cmange  sooner  or  later.  There  is 
no  disguising  the  fact  that  our  army 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  parliamentary 
army  instead  of  a  royal  army.  More 
lijii^ht  will  thus  be  let  in  upon  mili- 
tary afikirs  ;  and  when  these  frettiug 
sores  are  exposed,  perhaps  some  re* 
medies  will  be  applied.  For  the 
present^  however,  we  must  take 
what  measure  of  leform  we  can  get, 
and  as  upon  onr  officers  alone  it  now 
devolves  to  carry  out  the  mtiixj  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  army, 
we  ask  how  it  happens  that  they  are 


all  left  in  utter  ignorsnoe  of  even 
the  very  first  principles  of  law  ? 

This  question  opens  np  a  veij 
large  snbject,  no  less  than  the  whole 
system  of  education  and  tKSmiag  cf 
officers  ;  upon  whirh  it  is  impossible 
for  us  more  than  briefly  to  enter. 
In  venturing  to  assert  that  tLs 
British  army  is  not  as  well  ofticered 
as  it  should  be,  we  are  Ukcly  to 
provoke  many  an  indignant  denisl; 
and  if  to  be  always  in  front  is 
peril,  to  show  an  example  of  heroisia 
m  danger  and  privation  prove  the 
case  against  ns,  we  ran  expre-'^  no 
dissent.  But  the  duties  of  war  are 
rare  and  exciting;  the  duties  of 
peace  are  constant  and  monotonous. 
Courage  is  a  mere  matter  of  course 
in  any  ordinarily  well  bom  yonth; 
conscientious  perseverance  in  the 
dischaige  of  irksome  duties  is  a  far 
more  exceptional  virtue,  but  it  is 
what  is  mopt  n^quired.  Officers  join 
the  army  as  mere  boys,  at  an 

lion  they  are  only  commenciiig 
their  definite  schooUng  for  an}'  other 
calling.  Love  of  adventure,  a  gay 
dress,  freedom  from  sedentarjooca- 
pation,  and  the  hope  of  persoaaal 
distinction,  are  the  magnets  wbjek 
attract  the  yonth  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  to  the  armr.  Xot 
once  in  a  thousand  cnses  does  the 
idea  of  careful  performauce  of  duty 
or  promotion  of  the  soldier's  welfare 
enter  into  their  minds. 

Jn  the  whole  training  which  a 
cadet  receives,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  in  the  training  of  a  yonng 
officer  after  first  joiniTig  his  regi- 
ment, there  is  no  attempt  of  any 
sort  to  teaeh  him  that  he  ought  to 
look  upon  his  men  as  anything  more 
than  mere  machines  to  be  used  for  , 
purposes  of  drilL  If  we  except  j 
the  very  rare  instances  of  noo- 
oonmiissioned  officers  promoted 
from  the  ranks  to  commissions, 
the  entire  army  is  officered  in  the 
manner  indicatofl,  either  by  those 
who  pass  through  Wcxihvicli  or 
Sandhurst,  or  those  who  obtain 
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direct  commissions. '  And  first,  we 
deny  the  propriety  of  admitting 
into  tlie  army  as  an  officer  any 
youth  who  has  noi  first  received  a 
soimd  military  training,  not  Buch  a 
training  as  is  now  given  at  the 
military  colleges^  bat  suoli  as  should 
be  given  there.  There  is  no  other 
profession  in  which  a  lad  of  &om 
seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age  is 
placed  in  a  position  of  responsible 
command,  without  any  special 
training  or  test  of  his  qualifications. 
We  cannot  consider  as  any  test  that 
&rcical  ezaminalaon  in  certain  snb- 
jeots  for  which  the  candidate  has 
been  crammed  by  a  professional 
crammer,  whose  boast  it  is  to  be 
able  to  get  the  g'reatcst  blockhead 
through  an  examination,  by  en- 
abling him  to  answer  certain  well 
known  questions,  Avithout  really 
possessing  the  least  useful  know- 
ledge in  any  of  the  subjects. 

To  begin  ab  ovo,  these  oomjpetitive 
enaminations,  without  requiring  a 
sound  education,  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  They  Imve  raiwed  up 
a  class  of  spurious  teachers  at  whose 
houses  certain  cramming  is  per- 
ibrmed,  but  where  the  very  worst 
tone  of  morals  and  manners  fre- 
quently prevails,  and  where  in 
many  instances,  instead  of  the 
wholesome  discipline  and  gentle- 
manly tone  of  public  schools  being 
maintiiined,  vulgar  dissipation  is 
allowed  to  run  riot  unchecked. 
StraiL^^bt  from  one  of  these  cram- 
morti  a  young  man  is  tui-ned  into 
the  army  as  an  officer,  to  take  com- 
mand of  old  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  sit  in 
oonrt-martial  upon  them  after  only 
a  few  weeks'  experience  of  the 
service.  When  he  joins,  ho  is 
taught  his  drill,  he  is  left  to  pick 
up  as  best  he  can  some  knowledge 
of  the  Queen's  E>egulations  and 
Articks  of  War,  ai^  he  attends 


a  few  conrts-martial,  when  the 
adjutant,  li  he  is  good-natured,  will 
explain  to  him  the  customs  re- 
gulating their  procedure.  But  he 
only  hears  the  evidence,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  eoori  during 
the  finding  and  sentence,  the  very 
part  which  would  realW  benefit  hinL 
And  so  it  goes  on ;  nom  the  day 
of  his  joininir  he  never  receiver  one 
single  hour's  instruction  in  any 
subject  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, beyond  his  drill  and  the 
mere  routine  of  his  duties  as  orderly 
officer.  He  inspects  the  bread  and 
raw  meat  in  the  morning,  hut  how 
on  earth  can  he  know  whether  th^ 
are  up  to  the  mark  or  not?  ad 
visits  the  breakfasts,  dinners,  and 
teas ;  but  only  as  an  irksome  duty 
and  to  ask  in  ofbcial  phrase  whether 
there  are  any  coinpluinLs.  He  visits 
the  barrack-rooms,  but  only  to  see 
that  there  is  perfect  uniformiij  in 
their  arrangements.  He  never 
attempts,  and  he  is  never  advised 
or  recommended,  to  identify  himself 
in  any  way  with  the  men's  interests, 
to  make  h'icnds  with  them,  to  find 
out  their  wishes,  and  to  study  their 
comfort.  In  a  word,  the  present 
system  is  with  officers  much  as  in 
our  last  article  we  showed  it  to  be 
with  the  men.  They  are  taught  by 
rote  in  a  senseless  manner  their 
duties  of  routine  and  nothing  more. 
And  when  an  officer  Iirm  vi^en  to  a 
higher  rank,  and  has  to  command  a 
detaeliment  on  a  campaign,— with 
ail  the  wish  in  the  world  to  do  well 
fbr  his  men,  and  all  the  camaraderie 
and  kindly  feeling  which  are  so 
strongly  drawn  oat  by  service 
together  against  the  enemy,  he  finds 
himself  utterly  incomnetent  to  in- 
struct his  men,  or  to  aid  them  in 
any  of  the  thousand  pointa  where  his 
knowledge  might  have  been  of  im- 
mense value,  had  the  hours  of  peace 
been  turned  to  better  account. 


'  We  do  not  include  the  marines  in  any  of  our  remarks,  for  they  an  nnder  the 
AdnunUy,  irith  which  oflSce  we  do  not  proftM  to  d«oI  in  tbete  papers. 
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But  we  shall  be  told  that,  granting 
the  want  of  proper  instmction  to 
oflBcers  after  they  have  joined  their 
regiments,  only  a  ywy  small  pro- 
portion of  those  in  ilie  line  obtain 
direct  commissions,  and  all  the  re> 
mainder,  inohiding  every  officer  in 
the  R(^al  Artillery  and  Royal 
Encfinoers,  roccive  a  militnrr  edu- 
cation at  SaTidlitirst  or  Woolwich. 
Before  proceeding  to  show  liow  far 
these  military  colleger  iaihl  their 
objects,  we  will  endeavonr  to  pomt 
ont  what  they  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  do. 

Turning  to  the  amiy  estimates  for 
the  year  1 867-68,  we  find  the  details 
of  the  expenscfj,  and  the  number  of 
the  stafl'for  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy at  Woolwich,  and  the  Royal 
Miiitui-y  College  ai  i^iuidliurst.  The 
total  annual  charge  for  educating 
1 80  cadets  at  Woolwich  exceeds  that 
Ibr  educating  300  cadets  at  Sand- 
hurst; and  the  Ktndents  at  Wool- 
wich are  required  to  remain  under 
inKtmction  for  two  years  and  a  half 
at  least,  while  those  at  Sandhurst 
only  remain  a  year.    Thus  on  every 

Qfficefs  of  military  branch 

„  of  e<iacationnl  l>mnch.  , 
Kon-coniniissioneii  otiicers  aad  men 
Cinliaat,  serrimts,  &c  . 


ground  we  are  entitled  to  suppose 
that  the  cadets  at  Wooh\ich 
receive  a  far  superior  imliun 
eduoatioii  to  those  at  Sandhnni, 
and  therefore  k  fortiori  that  if  Wool* 
wich  fails  in  any  respect,  mxuk 
more  will  Sandhurst  fail. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  what  are 
the  conditions  UTider  which  the 
Royal  Militant'  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich is  carried  on.  The  chargt*  in 
the  estimates  this  year  for  ihe  Rovdl 
Mlitaiy  Academy,  exolnaye  of  1017 
charge  for  rent  of  baraaeks  and 
land,  is  $6jZ$U  ;  the  total  narober 
of  cadets  is  180,  so  we  ascertain  by 
simple  diWsion  that  the  cost  of  the 
cadets  per  head  is  204/.  This  it 
will  he  observed  is  t  ntirelv exclusive 
of  tlie  cost  oi  books,  iustrumentf, 
extra  regimentals  beyond  the  al- 
lowed quantity,  plain  dotlmt 
trayelHn^  and  personal  eTpeum, 
which  bnng  the  actual  coat  of  ttA 
cadet  up  to  nearly  3CX)/.  a  yeir. 
Now  bearing  in  mind  that  thenTin 
ber  of  cadets  is  1 80,  lot  us  see  wli  it 
is  the  number  of  the  staff  emplo/ei 
We  find: 

13  or  ona  for  eroy  14  eadrts 

•  35  one  „  5  « 
31  oue  „  6  „ 
6>        two      n       5  «, 


Jfakuag  agraad  total  of  ataffof  all  kinda  247  aboatHrarliar  erezy  5 


Considering  tbe  charge  per  head, 
and  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
staff  and  the  cadets,  we  axe  snxely 
entitled  to  expect  that  after  a  coarse 

of  at  least  two  ^d  a  half  years,  no 
cadet  should  leave  that  establish- 
ment without  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  every  thinc^  connected 
with  his  profession,  not  only  as  an 
artilleryman  or  an  engineer,  but  as 
an  officer  wh)  has  to  command  men, 
A  seyere  competitive  examination  in 
mathematics  and  languages  having 
been  passed  before  entrance,  we  mn  y 
£eiirly  suppose  that  such  knowledge 
will  be  turned  to  account  in  tlie 
application  of  advanced  ninthc- 
maticfi  to  artillery  and  engiueering, 


and  that  in  this  loner  coxirsa  oi 
instruction,  the  most  iinportasl 
French  or  Gterman  works  on  af- 
tilleiy,  fortification,  and  militeix 

history  will  be  studied.  We  eipM^ 
to  find  cadets  joining  their  re^* 
mcnts  not  onU'  thorouirhly  vei-^ied 
in  drill  and  all  the  material  of  the 
service,  but  understanding 
pletely  its  application ;  masters  of 
the  main  principles  of  strategy  and 
tactics,  especially  in  relation  to  tha 
arms  to  wnich  tiiey  themselvesan 
to  belong.  All  this  should  come  as 
a  matter  of  course— hut  in  addition 
they  should  surely  be  thonmcrhk 
instrneted  in  the  dutic??  of  ollicers 
on  detaclmient,  on  guard,  on  ad- 
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Tanced  poste,  and  in  the  ordinary 

duties  of  garrison  and  camp.  Then 
there  is  that  most  important  sub- 
ject, military  hygiene — inclnding-  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of 
.  different  kinds  of  food,  of  the  choice 
of  eiicampmeutij,  of  the  influence  of 
dress  ftud  aoccmtreiiients,  and  of 
different  kinds  of  work  on  ilie 
health  of  the  troops ;  again,  there 
is  the  organigation  of  armies,  the 
best  means  of  transport,  of  obtain- 
ing suppliV'".  nn^l  tlie  many  other 
points  which  m  time  of  war  test  the 
usefulness  of  an  officer's  training — 
in  all  these  cadets  should  surely  be 
instnusted.   And  thej  should  learn 
how  themselves  to  apply  then* 
hands,  so  as  afterwards  to  instmot 
their  men,  to  all  the  many  arts  oon- 
nectedwith  campaigning.  Of  course 
they  should  join  their  regiments 
tborouglily  versed  in  the  regulations 
and  eust<_>ms  of  the  service,  and 
in  the  law  and  practice  of  courts- 
msirtial* 

Will  it  be  beHeyed  that  of  an 
these  subjects,  whioh  seem  abso- 
Intelj  essential  parts  of  a  good 

military  education,  not  one  is 
taught?  Instruction  is  given  in 
the  art  of  fortification  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  material 
of  artillery  down  to  the  most  minute 
details  of  mann&otnre,  bat  the 
application  either  of  fortifioation  or 
artillery  to  the  operations  of  war  is 
entirely  ignored.  Of  militarj  his* 
tory,  strategy,  tactics,  or  the  orga- 
nisation of  nrrnies,  in  fact  of  anv 
part  of  the  openitions  of  war — not 
one  single  word  is  taught  ;  while 
time  is  thi'own  away  iu  learning 
such  sabjects  as  oomplicated  geo- 
metricsl  drawing  and  geology. 
We  do  not  say  that  these  subjects 
are  not  in  themselves  valuable  sub- 
jects of  study,  but  their  usefulness 
is  of  course  not  to  be  compared  io 
that  of  the  ])ractical  matters  wliieii 
are  niitanght,  and  tho  cases  must 
be  very  rare  in  which  they  are 

>  PablisbedbTl 


turned  to  any  praotical  aocotrnt, 
after  the  stadent  has  once  qoitted 
the  college,  so  that  the  time  spent 

upon  them  is  by  comparison  time 
wasted.  But  let  us  examine  a  little 
fai-ther.  There  are  no  less  tlian  six 
instructors  in  maihematics,  and  as 
that  subject  is  not  taught  in  tho 
two  npper  oUunses  (comprising  the 
eighty  senior  cadets),  this  staff  is 
retained  for  teaohii^  loo  cadets 
only.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
examination  papers  for  entrance  to 
the  college,  we  are  lost  in  wonder 
at  what  this  further  close  inst  ruc- 
tion in  mathematics  can  possibly  be 
required  fbr — and  what  practical 
end  it  can  serve,  especially  when 
we  are  told  that  these  six  masters 
give  no  Instniotion  in  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematics  to  artillery. 
Then  wc  have  two  masters  for 
landscape  drawiriL:,  no  doubt  a  very 
charmhig  aeeoniplishment,  but  not 
tending  that  \\  c  cau  see  to  make  a 
man  any  better  practical  soldier^ 
beyond  perhaps  assisting  him  to 
sketch  country  clearly  and  accu- 
rately. But  tiiere  are  five  instruc- 
tors in  military  sketching,  and  they 
might  surely  teach  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. This  last  subject, — in  which 
should  be  included  free  hand  sketch- 
ing in  pencil, — artillery,  fortifica- 
tion, meohamcs,  and  chemistry,  are 
all  really  essential,  and  have  their 
special  staff.  The  list  is  closed  by 
seven  masters  for  languages,  and 
yet,  as  we  have  said,  not  one  French 
or  German  work  on  artillery,  forti- 
fication, or  the  art  of  war  is  studied. 
If  any  of  our  readers  compet-ent  to 
judge  will  take  up  tho  examination 

Sapors  for  entrance  to  the  Royal 
[ilitary  Academy,'  and  look  at  &e 
questions  on  maUiematios  and  Ian* 
guages,  we  are  convinced  they  ^vill 
admit  that  the  knowledge  of  those 
snbiects  implied  by  auswei^ing  such 
papers  is  fully  sufficient,  anil  that 
tlie  application  of  that  knowledge 
to  pmctical  purpofics  is  what  should 
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be  taught  at  the  military  colleges. 
But  we  have  shown  how  different  a 
course  is  pursued. 

As  for  drill,  that  of  course  is 
taiiLrht  according  to  tradition  here 
as  elsewhere,  no  tliat  a  battalion 
must  be  in  a  cadet*B  eyes  the  largest 
combination  of  troops  which  exists, 
for  he  never  hears  of  anything 
greater,  and  though  he  may  leam 
his  battalion  drill  well,  he  knows 
nothing  of  its  application  to  the 
movements  of  a  bri^ide  or  a  divi- 
fiwn.  Thus  exactly  the  same  fault 
occui'fi  here  as  iu  all  other  matters 
of  administration  which  we  hare 
discussed :  the  system  iBimpraeHeal, 

But  there  may  be  some  who  will 
say  that  it  matters  little  what 
education  a  cadet  receives,  so  lone 
a^J  the  one  important  (>tkI  of  military 
colleges  is  attained,  and  if  he  learus 
discipline  and  military  habits  of 
eelf-commaud.  Wo  grant  the  im- 
portance of  this — ^with  the  addition 
of  self-reliance,  an  equally  impMortant 
qnality  in  an  oflBoer.  We  will  not 
be  so  ungenerous  as  to  quote  the 
frequent  outbreaks  of  late  years 
at  both  Sandliurst  and  Woolwich 
as  evidences  that  the  disi  ijilme  and 
habits  of  self-command  are  not 
altogether  satibfactor)',  for  we  hdpe 
that  the  present  InU  forebodes  a 
long  calm  under  more  jndidoQS 
treatment;  bat  the  system  is  not 
calculated  to  foster  good  discipline 
or  self-reliance.  It  is  far  too  mmuto 
and  too  rigorous  in  some  points  not 
essential,  and  too*  lax  in  essentials 
to  promote  perfect  disciphne.  The 
endless  parades  for  study  and  for 
meals  torn  parade  into  a  &rce.  If 
it  is  not  intended  to  have  strict  dis- 
cipline in  the  ranks  on  parade,  let 
this  parades  be  abolished.  Bat 
above  all  things  let  there  be  no 
single  rule  on  the  statute-book 
which  it  is  not  intended  ritxidlv 
to  enforce.  Let  there  be  no  un- 
certainty of  punishment,  turning 
the  broach  of  order  into  a  lottery 
in  which  a  prise  or  a  blank  may  m 
drawn.  Let  no  cadet  be  able  to  lay 


his  finger  on  any  role,  and  say, 
*  That  rule  is  not  enforced  ;  how 
could  I  know  the  other  would  be  ?' 
and  let  there  be  no  departure  from 
a  regulated  scale  of  punishment  for 
certain  offences.  Can  there  pos- 
sibly exist  good  discipl  inc  where  for 
instance  one  is  punished  by  rusti- 
cation fiir  dronkenness,  and  another 
who  was  actoally  his  companion  in 
the  offence,  and  in  the  first  arrest, 
is  let  off  with  a  minor  punishment? 
Or  where,  one  term,  smoking  in 
the  barrack-room  only  entails  a 
reprimand,  and  the  next  u  severe 
penalty? 

Again,  if  self-reliance  is  impor- 
tant, the  per])etual  and  close  saper- 
vision,  and  rigid  binding  down  to 
minor  matters  must  be  hurtful,  and 
tliis  is  especially  the  case  in  studies. 
Instead  of  attending  lectures,  as  do 
undergraduates  at  universities,  and 
studying  in  their  own  rooms,  these 
young  men,  of  the  same  age  as 
ondergradoates,  are  oompelled  to 
certain  definite  hoars  of  stady  ander 
the  immediate  sarveillance  of  iu« 
strnctors,  and  are  actually  in  some 
cases  forbidden  to  look  at  the  sub- 
jects in  their  owu  rooms.  A  double 
evil  is  caused  by  this — the  destmc- 
tion  of  self-reliance,  and  great  waate 
of  instrnctional  power.  Half  the 
instractors  might  teach  tiie  same 
amoant)  if  this  old-fashioned  sys- 
tem,  devised  for  a  time  when  cadets 
were  boys  of  fourteen  years  old, 
were  abolished  ;  and  with  the  same 
expenditure  of  lime  and  eneri/y,  fir 
greater  results  might  l>e  attaint^ 
by  the  cad.ets;  for  wlio  doe»  not 
know  how  mach  harder  it  is  to 
work  daring  forced  hours  against 
inclination,  and  how  much  mora 
work  may  be  done  by  choosing  the 
most  snitabh?  times  ?  And  these  are 
no  loTiL^or  boys:  they  are  youug 
men,  old  enough  and  able  eiioii<:h 
to  judge  iu  these  matters  for  thuiii- 
selves,  for  whom  compulsory  atten- 
dance at  lectares  woold  be  amply 
snfficientk  if  supplemented  by  the 
test  of  examinations.    One  mote 
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Moli^  of  greater  moment  than  all 

others,  would  be  attained  by  giving 
greater  freedom,  of  action  to  the 
(Quiets — an  improvement  in  the 
moral  tone  of  the  establishments. 
The  invariable  tendency  of  excessive 
snpenrision  is  to  prodnce  deceit.  It 
mnsfc  do  so.  The  cadet  sitting  np 
before  an  examination,  reading  in 
his  room,  with  a  candle  on  his  table, 
hidden  under  a  chair  covered  vdih 
a  military  cloak,  is  engaged  in  the 
praiseworthy  effort  to  gain  a  high 
place  in  his  class,  but  he  is  none 
the  less  guilty  of  deceit.  The  cadet 
iduMe  finemd  gives  liim  annmber  of 
undated  invitations  for  Satorday 
and  Snnday,  and  who  fills  np  and 
uses  one,  bnt  does  not  go  to  that 
friend's  house,  is  guilty  of  deceit. 
But  these  and  other  such  common 
dodges  are  directly  brought  about 
by  the  useless  rules  which  almost 
compel  them.  We  earnestly  hope 
a  spirit  of  tntthfhlness,  a  better 
mond  tone,  is  gaining  ground,  Hnt 
we  hear  bad  accounts  of  Sandhurst 
and  Woolwich  from  jonng  fellows 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  Har- 
row and  Eton ;  and  it  is  not  long 
since  we  were  told  that  it  was  not 
considered  contraiy  to  the*  spirit  of 
these  places  to  tcil  au  unu  uLii  when 
in  nmibnn  to  an  officer,  tboagli  to 
do  sach  a  thing  in  priTate  ]i£  was 
nniversallj  considered  nngentle- 
manly.  The  punishment  of  dis- 
missal is  entailed  by  the  rules  for 
folsehood  ;  but  it  was  at  one  time 
allowed  to  become  such  a  dead 
letter,  and  interest  in  high  places 
was  so  allowed  to  bar  the  severity 
of  justice,  tbat  the  temptation  to 
efndeaTonr  to  escape  by  telling  a 
fiJaebood  ceased  to  be  connteraded 
by  the  certain  heavy  penally  of 
dismissal :  and  as  where  the  prin- 
ciple was  wanting  in  the  individual 
tlie  spirit  of  the  college  failed  to 
check  him,  the  crime  of  untruthful- 
ness grew  frequent. 

We  cUi  not  want  to  bring  sweep- 
ing aocnsations  hastily ;  bnt  if  this 
be  true  wbieb  we  have  said,  if  itbe 
Lxxy.-*iro.  ooocL. 


also  true  that  the  vioe  of  dnmken- 

ness  is  all  too  prevalent  among 
cndets,  and  if  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  these  institutions 
do  not  consider  either  the  discipline 
or  morality  sound,  or  the  education 
np  to  the  reqnired  practical  stnn^ 
dard,  then  we  assert  there  must  be 
som^bhing  radically  rotten  in  the 
system  under  which  they  are 
vemcd,  and  that  it  is  here  as  with 
other  matters  of  administration  on 
which  we  have  touched :  old  and 
obsolete  tradition  overrules  prac- 
tical common  sense,  and  for  that 
reason  the  most  obvionsly  necessaiy 
changes  are  never  carried  out,  such 
as  the  appointment  at  Woolwich  of 
an  instractor  in  the  operations  of 
war,  the  separation  of  artillery  and 
engineer  cadets  for  at  least  the  last 
part  of  their  course,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  university  system  for  the 
hours  not  actually  spent  in  miiiLary 
duty,  and  the  selection  of  the  stsff 
of  -Qie  colleges  in  a  fair  open  field, 
with  no  favour. 

Why  are  not  these  matters  set 
to  rights  ?  Fresh  hands  have  lately 
come  iTito  positions  of  authority, 
and  these  faults  must  have  been 
seen  and  pointed  out.  Is  it  another 
caAU  of  obstruction  in  the  great  de- 
partments in  London,  or  are  thmre 
so  many  -vested  interests  that  cTen 
young  and  bold  hands  dare  not  in- 
terfere with  them  ?  If  so,  it  is 
indeed  time  for  the  nation  to  take 
up  the  matter.  A  Royal  Commis- 
mission  upon  the  military  colleges, 
moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons 
two  sessions  since,  was  negatived 
W  only  a  small  majority  in  a  large 
HoQse.  We  wonld  urge  a  fresh 
application  of  the  same  nature,  were 
it  not  that  the  Commission,  like 
others  on  kindred  subjects,  would 
probably  examine  those  whoso  in- 
terests are  to  keep  matters  in  statu 
quo;  and  that  were  it  to  recom- 
mend considerable  changes,  they 
would,  like  the  suggestions  of  the 
Becrniting  Commission,  be  simply 
ignoared.  We  know  no  other  oonrso 

3' 
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than  to  sow  our  Hced  m  the  public 
mind,  and  trust  to  its  bearing  finit; 
to  cast  onr  bread  on  the  waters, 
and  hope  to  find  ib  alter  manj 
days. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  than  we 
intended  on  this  subject  of  military 
education  ;  but  its  importance  is  so 
^cat,  and  its  bearing"  on  the  whole 
queation  oi  uiiiitary  reform  so  di- 
rect, that  we  earnestly  trust  onr 
remarks  may  atiract  jmblio  atten- 
tion. If  the  nurseries  of  all  or  nearly 
all  our  future  officers  are  so  wanting 
in  sound  principles  of  government, 
what  hopo  CAT)  there  be  tliat  reforms 
will  ever  emanate  I'roni  within  the 
army?  But  to  Keareli  a  little 
deeper,  the  life  and  habits  of 
officers  in  general  snch  as  to  induce 
them  to  work  out  thooghtfoUy  the 
great  problem  of  military  reform  ? 
Until  quite  lately,  nine  officers  in 
every  ten  were  conservntive,  not 
only  in  their  politics,  bnt  in  all 
matters  connected  witli  tlieir  pro- 
fession •  not  hecanse  they  considered 
our  militiiry  sytjtem  perfect,  for  if 
YOU  pointed  ont  to  thiem  individual 
olots,  they  would  agree  with  you ; 
but  because  the  tenor  of  the  lifo 
tluey  led  was  against  all  exertion  of 
mind,  sncli  as  the  idea  of  reform 
reqnires.  Wo  all  know  how^  bittei' 
Avas  (111  ieeling  in  the  army  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war  against 
newspaper  correspondents  who 
showed  up  the  miserable  breakdown 
in  that  campaign.  Now  officers  are 
themaelTes  disturbed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary policy  of  the  War  Depajrt* 
ment,  and  the  A\'iF!h  for  reform  has 
j]|T0wn  strong'.  But  it  is  not  i^cne- 
rally  the  kind  of  feelintr  we  would 
wish  to  see.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
wish  to  cut  deeply  down  and  tear 
up  the  root  of  the  eril,  as  a  desire 
to  patch  up  individual  grievances ; 
and  for  the  reason  wo  have  above 
given,  because  their  life  is  against 
energetic  thought.  T^o  man  can  bo 
truly  liberal  and  large-hearted  un- 
loss  ho  strives  for  the  advantage  of 
ollicrb.    No  man' a  mmd  can  have 
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a  healthy  vigorous  tone,  unless  it 
has  the  diaoipliiie  of  mteUectnl 
work* 

The  life  of  officers  of  the  fine,  if 
we  except  the  regimental  staff,  is  a 

life  of  mental  idleness,  a  life  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  intellect  nnl  occ!3- 
pation,  a  life  which  is  pre- eminentlj 
calculated  to  promote  selfishne*^ 
There  are  too  many  officers  in  oar 
battalions,  and  if  the  nnmber  'wm 
oonsiderably  reduoed,  the  •wotk 
would  ho  better  done.  Offiov 
would  be  brought  oflener  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  their  men  ;  ther 
■would  know  more  of  them,  atd 
would  have  a  greater  and  more 
direct  responsibility  in  conn€»etiois 
with  them.  There  is  no  reason  wbjil- 
ever  why  a  captain  should  not  at 
tend  to  200  men,  instead  of  8o  as 
now.  Batteries  of  field  and  ham 
artillery  have  more  than  that  num> 
ber,  besides  all  the  horses  and  guns, 
and  where  is  there  better  discipline? 
Such  a  company  in  two  divisions, 
each  under  a  snb.iium,  wlio  would 
be  responsible  for  his  ow  n  division 
in  minor  matters,  would  be  easi^ 
manageable.  There  must  be  two 
or  tliree  spare  officers,  to  fill 
vacancies  of  sickness,  leave,  Aa; 
Init  six  cnptiiins  and  fourteen  or 
tiftron  siilial terns  would  be  quite 
enough  for  a  battalion  of  a  thousand 
men.  The  present  large  number  of 
oHicers  allows  too  much  idleness 
and  too  much  leave  of  absence,  aad 
we  cannot  believe  it  neoessary  to  ad- 
here to  the  old  customs  of  lots  >  f 
leave  and  plenty  of  idle  days.  The 
work  done  by  officers  in  time  of 
peace  is  not  at  its  hardest  so  severe 
as  to  render  necessary  very  long 
and  frequent  intervals  of  rest. 

Exception  will  at  once  be  ta^eo, 
that  for  the  present  miserable  pit- 
tance of  pay,  men  would  not  aoospt 
commissions,  or  sink  their  capttol 
in  purchasing  steps,  if  the  life  wwe 
made  more  laborious  than  now. 
We  are  by  no  means  convinced  of 
this.  All  the  other  attract  imis  of  a 
militaiy  career  would  romam  i  aad 
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wHle  every  profession  is  so  over-  officers  cut  down  to  half  those  of 

stocked  there  wonkl  be  no  lack  of  the  civilians  with  whom  they  trayel 

iippllcants,  o^pcciany  as  only  half  on  the  same  duty  ;  and  dozens  of 

the  number  of  commissions  would  minor  petty  economics  practised, 

bo  vacant.   And  there  need  then  bo  wliile  tliousands  and  thousands  are 

no  obstacle  to  increasing  the  pay  of  squandered   in   maintaining  such 

officers  above  the  present  miserable  nuisances  as  our  imbecile  system  ui' 

pittanoe :  or  at  all  events,  if  not  fti*^  payment, 

their  actnal  pay,  their  prospects  of  We  might  enlarge  on  this  tiieme, 

promotion  and  of  retirement  on  a  but  ftarther  comment  can  scarcely 

oompetency  after  reasonable  length  be  necessary.  Anj  thonghtfbl  man 

of  service.    None  of  the  men  wort li  who  has  lived  among  our  officers, 

keeping  would   object   to  harder  and  knows  what  splendid  stuff  there 

work.     What  they  do  object  to  is  bciieutli  that  crust  of  carelessness, 

is  the  pettifogging  policy  that  is  and  how  easily  they  may  be  stirred 

always  trying  to  screw  a  shilling  to  deeds  of  personal  exertion  in  any 

ont       wem  here,  and  to  cut  noble  canse^  mnst  griere  to  see 

down  their  receipts  therey  till  they  their  minds  soddened  07  the  rontme 

smart  again  under  all  these  little  of  idleness  and  nnpractical  duty, 

Tniwinnmiinn     Within  the  last  few  and  still  more  to  sec  fast  growing 

years  we  have  seen  one  little  thing  up  the  wish  to  do  as  little  as  pos- 

addcd  after  another — income-tax  sible  for  the  service,  because  they 

charged   upon   lodging   money —  feel  no  more  will  be  done  for  them, 

officers  living  in  Government  quar-  In  a  speech  lately  delivered  in 

ters  compelled  to  pay  parish  rates  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Conmiander- 

^— rooms  which  had  for  scores  of  in-Chief  expressed  his  hope,  that 

years  been  servants'  kitchens  turned  while  so  much  inm  beinff  done  for 

into  officers' quarters — ^their  soldier-  the  men,  something  womd  be  done 

servants  ialran  away  from  officers  for  the  officers*   CwTeying  to  that 

holding  certain  appointments,  and  wish  both  his  meaning  and  our  OWn, 

compensation  refused — workingpay  we  give  it  a  hearty  Amen, 
reduced — traveliiog  allowances  of 
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THE  STAGH0n2n>S.. 
I. 

FoBRiRD  away  !  forrard  away ! 

Cheerly,  ye  beauties,  forrard  awny  ! 

Tbey  flasli  like  a  gleam  o'er  the  uplaTid  brow, 

They  flash  like  a  gleam  o'er  the  russet  plow. 

O'er  the  c^een  wheatland,  fair  to  see  j 

Over  the  pasture,  over  the  lea, 

?6Rttrdaway!  foiraiid  away ! 

Cheerly  ye  beaaties,  fbnard  away ! 

2. 

How  soft  lies  thf  valley  nsleep  hclow, 

In  the  golden  sunshiue,  as  on  wo  i^o, 

Down  the  long  sweep  of  the  hilLside  hare, 

Drinking  sweet  draughts  of  the  vurnai  air ; 

The  lark  is  raining  his  music  down, 

Tbe  partridge  whure  up  tern  tlie  grasB  toft  brown, 

Fonaacdaway!  forrard  away! 

Cbeer^  ye  Deaiitua,  fonaid  away ! 

$' 

A  stiff  ox-fence  with  its  oaken  rail — 
Rap,  rap,  go  the  hoofs  like  a  peasant's  flail ; 
A  five-foot  drop — see,  the  Kodiug  brook  ! 
Send  him  at  it,  dcnL*t  stop  to  look ; 
Diah  tbnmgli  the  qoiekeet  into  the  lane, 
Ont  on  the  other  side,  forrard  again-^ 
Forrard  away  !  fon  ard  away ! 
Cheerly  ye  beantiefly  forrard  away ! 

Carefiilly  now,  at  the  ditch  and  bank, 
Into  the  copse  wood  thick  and  dank ; 
The  Tiolet  bangs  ber  timid  bead. 
And  cowers  down  in  her  lowly  bed ; 
The  prinmMW  opes  wide  her  golden  eyes, 
And  gazes  upward  in  mute  surprise. 
Forrard  away  !  forrard  away  ! 
Cheerly  ye  beauties,  forrard  away ! 

A  moment's  dieck,  one  cast  annmd; 
'Tis  forrard  again,  with  a  forioos  bonnd-^ 
Mellow  and  sweet  their  Toioes  souod. 
Steady,  my  pet,  at  the  five-bamd  gate, 

Tiightlv  over,  with  heart  elate  ; 

Up  witli  the  elbows,  down  with  the  head. 

Crash  t]ii*(jagh  the  bullfinch  like  shot  of  lead. 

Forrard  away  !  forranl  nw.iy  ! 

Cheerly  ye  beauties,  foirai'd  away  !  \ 
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6. 

Swinging  Along  st  a  slashing  pace,** 
With  souls  on  fire  each  risk  to  face. 

Look  at  the  hounds,  their  muzzleg  high  ; ' 
A  sheet  would  cover  them ;  on  they  flj ; 
No  mnsic  now,  not  a  whimpering  cry- 
Neck  or  nothing :  we'll  do  or  die. 
Forrard  away  !  forrard  away ! 
Gheerly  ye  Maniies^  forrwd  away ! 

?• 

Thread  the  liani ;  OTer  tibe  stile— 

'Tis  forty-five  minutes,  each  five  a  mile. 
Hurrah  for  the  staghounds !  let  others  sneer 

•  At  the  fatted  calf,  and  the  carted  deer ; 

But  we  Icnow,  as  we  feel  our  hunfpr's  stride, 
A  mail  iiiust  be  a  man,  who  with  these  can  xide. 
Forrard  away  !  forrard  a\v;iy  ! 
Clietirly  ye  beautiuti,  I'orrard  away 

C.  Buxxov. 
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OVER  TE 

SEPTEMBEB  was  nearly  over, 
and  the  hotels  at  Zermatt  were 
&st  emptying  of  their  visitors,  when, 
one  afternoon  as  I  was  lazily  sitting 
astride  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
spanning  the  torrent  fed  by  the 
neighbourinic  glueiers,  four  persons 
passed  me  on  nmleback.  The  figure 
in  advance  of  tJio  pai-ty,  and  next 
to  me,  was  that  of  a  young  lady  of 
great  personal  attractions.  At  her 
side  rode  a  gentleman  of  middle 
age,  and  immediately  behind  them 
rode  another  young  lady,  accom- 
panied by  an  elderly  gentleman. 
Befoi*e  I  had  time  to  note  more,  the 
latter  addressed  me  by  name  ;  and, 
turning  to  him,  i  i*ecognised  an 

acquaintance  whom  I  had  not  seen 
fbr  several  years,  and  on  whom  the 
climate  of  India  had  wrought  more 
changes  than  oonld  have  heen  dne 

to  time  alone. 

Mutual  greetings  were  followed 
by  an  introduction  to  his  party, 
with  whom  I  became  most  inti- 
mately acquainted ;  so  intimately 
and  pleasantly,  indeed,  as  folly  to 
experience  the  troth  ihaJb,  while  we 
may  remain  strangers  with  the  oom- 
panions  of  years,  we  may  become 
friends  with  the  strangers  of  yes- 
terday. The  result  was  that  my 
plans,  which,  previous  to  this  meet- 
ing, were  of  a  very  chaotic  nature, 
assumed  a  dchnite  shape,  and,  as 
win  he  seen,  involved  me  in  an 
adventore  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened serious  oonsecinences.  But, 
before  giving  an  acooont  of  this, 
let  me  introduce  you  to  my  new 
fr*iends.  The  Indy,  who  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  a  passint,'-  ^'lance 
made  apparent,  had  just  entered  on 
a  new  phase  of  life,  having  been 
married  bat  a  few  weeks  previously 
to  the  gentleman  who  was  ridine 
by  her  side.  Hyfiriend  was  a  retired 
medical  officer,  and  the  jonng  lady 
next  to  him  Avas  his  niece.  They 
purposed  spending  the  winter  in 
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Italy,  and  had  sent  their  heavy  bag« 
gage  over  tifts  Stmplon,  intaunng  to 

cross  the  St  Theodulc,  and  passing 
through  the  Val  Toumanche,  join 
it  at  Dorao  d'Ossola.    It  required 
no  <j;'reat  ]>ersuasion  on  their  part  to 
induce  me  to  accompany  them ;  for, 
although  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Italy,  my  en- 
gage ments  rendered  me  free  fixr 
some  weeks;  and  where  can  a  holi- 
day be  spent  with  greater  plBSSOis 
during  the  fall  of  the  year  than  on 
the  fair  ItaHan  lakes  ?  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  settled  that  we  were 
to  be  coii)2"t'/n(t}ts  de  voijirqc^  and  thai 
when  we  had  seen  the  lions  of  Zer- 
matt, we  were  to  cross  the  Theo- 
dnle.    We  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  latter  would  be  by  bo 
means  an  easy  undertaking.  Heavy 
snow  fedls  had  abeady  rdsed  tlie 
surrounding  mountains  with  a  white 
mantle,  far  below  the  ordinary  .sum- 
mer level,  and  excursions  to  the 
Riflelberg,  Gomer  Grat,  and  Uie 
Kothhorn  were  attended  with  greii 
difficulty.   The  &ct  is,  we  wen 
mnch  too  late;  and  although  ih( 
latter  end  of  September  is  occasion- 
ally propitious  for  Alpine  travelling, 
this  time  of  the  year,  is,  as  a  rule,  far 
too  advanced  for  excursions  in  the 
High  Alps.  The  severity  of  the  seajsoo 
was,  in  our  case,  strongly  illustrated 
by  oui'  coming  suddenly,  when  de- 
scending from  tiie  Birolbeiig,  on  s 
flock  of  ptarmigan.   The  proeenoe 
of  these  oirds  below  the  Biffalbeiif 
in  September  is  rare,  for  they  are 
extremely  shy,  and  only  descend 
from  the  summer  snow  level  when 
veinter  si  t.s  in.   True  to  their  liabit, 
they  remiiim-d  motionles.s  until  the 
sentinel  biid  gave  the  alarm.  Toe 
late,  however,  fbr  the  safely  of  sD. 
A  well-directed  stone  from  one  cf 
our  party  hit  one  of  the  birds  on  th« 
bead,  and  nearly  severed  it  from  the 
body.  The  plumage  of  the  bird  was 
in  a  transition  state,  thaton  thei^ 
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and  lower  part  of  ilie  body  being 
Already  white,  wbilc  the  rest  of  the 
feathers  were  grey,  elegantly  striped 
by  bands  of  brownish  black  and 
reddish  yellow.  The  only  part  of 
the  bii  d  that  was  injured  being  the 
liead,  we  earned  it  down  to  Zermatti 
and  in  the  evening,  baving  learned 
the  art  of  taxidM^DDy,  I  carefaUy 
skinned  it,  and  a  new  head  having 
been  fumislied  by  a  brother  bird 
from  the  higlilands  of  Scotland, 
the  ptarmigan  now  adorns  tlio 
dra win*? -room  of  the  gentleman 
who  killed  it.  The  body,  I  may 
add,  appeand  at  our  breaJCfost  the 
fbllowing  day,  and  waa  pronounced 
to  be  excellent. 

Meanwhile,  far  ^m  encouraging' 
accounts  reached  us  of  the  state  of 
the  Th('o<bil*«  pass,  whieli  was  evi- 
dent Iv  1)  '  OHiini^  worse  dailv.  Not- 
withstanding  the  intelligence,  wu 
should,  in  all  probability,  have  at- 
tempted to  CKM»  it  had  not  the 
advent  of  two  gentlemen  late  one 
evening  at  our  hotel,  with  skinless 
ftcee,  fiurly  alarmed  the  husband  of 
the  yonnrr  bride,  who  could  not 
to!('rrito  t!if>  idea  even  of  exposincf 
lus  wilf  lo  the  risk  of  losinuc  the 
cuticle  of  her  fair  face.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  pluck  of  the 
ladies  ehone  forth.  Undeterred  by 
ihe  state  of  the  pass  and  by  the 
probable  personal  penalty  that  they 
woold  have  to  pay  for  crosBing  it, 
they  were  most  eager  to  make  the 
attempt  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
bride  was  told  that  obedit-nce  was 
now  her  duty,  that  it  was  agreed  to 
finally  relinquish  the  nndertaking. 

During  the  mmuner  months,  the 
pass  of  the  Th^odnle  is  by  no  means 
difficulty  though  the  elevation  of  the 
Col  (11,185  ^*^'^'^)  catises  it  to  rank 
amont^  the  loftiest  passes  in  the 
>M]i«.  Ai  this  ])eriod,  ladies  not 
untrequently  cioss  it,  but  what  may 
be  comparatively  easy  during  bum- 
xner,  becomes  extremely  difficult 
when  this  season  is  past ;  and  the 
the  height  of  the  Theodole  is  snch 
iha^  long  before  the  advent  of 


winter,  the  paflsbeoomea  robed  with 

deep  snow. 

The  proposition  that  Ave  should 
return  on  our  steps,  and  take  tiio 
diligence  over  the  Bimploii,  wtis 
promptly  negatived,  though  it  was 
not  at  the  time  at  aU  dear  to  any  of 
ns  how  we  were  to  get  into  Italy  by 
any  other  route.  *  At  all  events,*  I 
exclaimed,  *  let  us  try  the  More. 
It  is  lower  tlian  the  Tht'odnlo.  Tho 
descent  to  8aas,  Murray  tells  us,  is 
easy  and  pleasant;  erq-o,  the  asrrent 
cannot  be  aixiuous,  and  though  not 
practicable  for  horees,  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  bipeds.*  My  proposition  was 
fevonrably  received,  and  althongh 
not  tlj  iiior  of  the  party,  I  was 
elected  chief ;  an  honour  for  which 
I  was  probably,  in  some  measure, 
indf'btir'd  to  Uie  f3»ct  of  my  beinp^  a 
meml)er  of  the  Aly)ine  Club.  This 
bociiil  institution,  pleasantly  entitled 
by  our  neighbours  across  tho  Chan- 
nel *  dab  des  Giimpenrs  * — French- 
men generally  believing  that  every 
son  of  Albion  is  strongly  possessed 
with  the  furcn"  monidmis — is,  as  is 
well  known,  the  butt  of  much  ridi- 
cule, i  am  not  going  to  st;vaii  up 
as  its  champion,  but  consiiierablu 
trave  1  -  experience  in  S  vv  i  tzerland 
enables  mo  to  affirm  that  the  mem- 
bership of  it  is  a  feaUier  in  a  maa'a 
cap  in  the  Alps. 

So,  having  remained  a  week  at 
Zermatt,  during  which  my  lady 
friends  underwent  excellent  train- 
iriir,  in  the  course  of  lonf^"  and  toil- 
some excursions,  we  departed  early 
ill  tho  morning,  and  took  our  way 
down  tho  valley  towards  Visp.  AVe' 
halted  at  Stalden,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  obtain  fresh  horses  to  take 
ns  np  the  Val  Saas.  This  valley 
may  be  compared  to  one  leg  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  of  which  tlie  other 
is  that  between  Stalden  and  Zc^rfnatt. 
AVe  could  only  obtain  two  mules 
at  Stalden,  wiuuli,  of  course,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ladies, 
who  went  on  with  the  gentle- 
men, while  I  remained  befamd  in 
order  to  engage  porters  to  cany  our 
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bags.  What  a  picturesque  spot  is 
this  Staldcn,  and  an  equally  pic- 
turesque inn  invit<3S  tlio  traveller  to 
halt  beneath  its  sign  oi  Zur  Traube. 
Here  you  can  be  resaled  on  delicious 
tnmt^  and,  if  a  ueteher,  you  will 
find  oharming  antgects  witlun  a 
short  walk. 

I  had  despatched  a  couple  of 
porters  with  our  bftn-jrage,  and  wa<< 
putting  the  last  touch  to  a  humcd 
sketch  of  the  inn,  when  a  })easant 
came  down  the  adjoining  steep, 
leading,  or  r&ther  dragging,  a  sad- 
dled mole,  which  he  placed  at  mj 
disposal  on  the  usual  hiring  tenoB. 
Congratulating  myself  on  my  good 
fortune — for,  though  partial  to  walk- 
in  n-  in  the  Alps,  I  was  ^-nther  foot- 
sore— 1  mounted  the  mule,  and  we 
Bet  off.  T  soon  found,  however,  that 
my  luck  was  of  a  i-ather  doubtful 
chanoter,  for  the  beast,  at  the  eav> 
Uest  possible  stiige  of  our  acquain- 
tance, made  his  asinine  |»opensities 
extremely  apparent^  often  unplea- 
santlv  varied  by  a  spice  of  vice 
whicn  more  than  once  threatened 
to  culminate  fo  a  catastrophe.  As 
long  as  he  \v  ;is  led  by  his  mnster  he 
behaved  tolembly  well,  but  wLen- 

erer  the  latter  Hheiated  his  head,  he 
commenced  a  aeries  of  eydntMnis 
which  would  have  been  fkr  from 
agreea.ble  on  an  open  plain,  hnt  per- 
formed, as  they  often  were,  on  the 
very  brink  of  fearful  precipices, 
were  positively  dangerous.  Having, 
however,  sufficient  skill  in  equita- 
tion to  cling  to  the  saddle,  and  pos- 
sessing, at  tiie  same  time,  greai  con- 
•fidcnoo  in  the  aptatnde  of  Swiss 
mnles  to  keep  their  legs  even  in 
very  mauvai»  jpa«,  I  held  to  the 
nnimfil,  taking  comfort  by  the  assu- 
rance that  ho  had  never  caused  a 
tourist  to  come  to  grief,  and  that 
his  saltatory  tuurn  de  fore  were 
more  due  to  youthful  spirit  than  to 
vice.  But  Bobad  was  hishehavionr, 
*  that  when  we  overtook  the  party, 
no  persuasion  would  indnoe  either 
of  the  gentlemen  to  take  my  seat ; 
and  BO  I  rode  on  to  Saas,  thongh 


frequently  not  without  considerable 
trepi(I:ition.  The  aiumal,  hovrever, 
greatly  belied  hi.s  appearance,  1  t  ine 
handsomely  formed  and  possessing 
a  gentle  expression.  In  this  r^pect, 
he  raninded  me  of  a  mare  that  I 
once  hired  at  Florence.  She  mit 
heantiM  creatore,  but  brimful  of 
vice.  On  remonstrating  with  Hut 
h*%'ery-sfahle  keeper  for  having  pven 
mc  such  an  animal,  he  rephed, '  Well, 
sir,  her  temper  is  not,  it  is  true,  the 
best  in  the  world  j  but  you  will 
admit  that  she  is  very  handsome, 
and  we  call  her  Xa  Traviata! ' 

The  path  up  the  SaasTaUej,iD 
consequence  of  its  being  much  les 
frequented  than  that  to  Zemiatt.  i' 
bv  no  means  ^ood.  Habitaaily 
neglected,  undermined,  and  in  manj 
localities  nearly  destroyed  bj  tlit' 
rains,  snows,  and  frosts  of  long 
years,  it  pi^esents  a  constant  ga^ 
cession  of  most  ingenions  tafi 
and  piifiills.  It  often  hangs  Ofer 
abysses  in  a  very  precarioiis  maoMit 
from  which  you  are  not  even  sepa- 
rated by  a  light  wood  fence.  Onee 
1  reallv  thouf'ht  that  it  was  ail 
over  with  my  mule  and  its  rider,  fi)r 
the  former  having  made  a  wicked  at* 
temjA  to  hide  the  animal  on  wliki 
one  of  the  ladies  was  riding,  otff^ 
reached  himself,  and  in  his  esdeip 
vour  to  regain  the  edge  of  the  rock- 
path,  came  down.  Fortune,  Hotr- 
ever,  favoured  us  ;  with  cat-lii»' 
agility  he  scrambled  np.  and  was  so 
frightened  by  his  mishap  that  he 
did  not  atiempt  any  moi-o  exploit 
of  this  kind.  The  localitv  d  Oa 
adventore  was  immediatelT 
the  falls  of  Schweibach,  which  de- 
scend from  the  Balfrein.  The  ps^ 
here  is  carried  at  a  great  heigM 
above  the  gorge,  and  the  numerous 
crosses  in  the  vicmity  show  ii*>^ 
frequent  accidents  resulting  in  death 

have  been  here. 

All  the  while  the  scenery  ^ 
magnificent.   Snow-crssted  nuwf 
tains  of  eveiy  shape  changed 
outlines  as  we  crept  up  the  vnllcr, 
now  opening,  now  closiDg  vofid 
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us ;  somctinu's  peerhiof  do\m  so- 
lemnly at  U8  over  each  other's 
Khoulders,  then  Binkin^  hiowiy  ont 
of  sight ;  and  again,  at  some  nharp 
turn  ol'  the  path,  seeming  to  stride 
into  the  Tdleyaiid  oonfimitiuimth 
their  craggy  challenge. 

We  are  such  a  race  of  momion-' 
nitre  tourists,  that  for  one  hundred 
'who  know  the  Val  Zermatt,  not  a 
tenth  of  that  number  have  seen  the 
Val  Saas  ;  and  yet  the  scenery  of 
this  valley  in  fmer  and  wilder  than 
that  of  the  Val  Zemiatt.  From 
Kinntrudce— a  eingle  arch  thrown 
boldly  over  the  Yiepaoh  ioiTent,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  it — ^to 
Saas,  yon  pass  throngh  a  succeefdon 

of  glorions  swnen*.  Proffssor  J. 
J).  Forbes,  iio  mean  authority  in  ail 
Alpine  matters,  declares  that  the 
Saas  district  i^  much  more  inte- 
resting than  that  of  Zermatt. 

Almt  midway  between  Stalden 
and  Saaa,  the  path  croesea  the 
▼alley  by  a  slender  foot-bridge,  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  torrent ;  the 
liend  of  the  valley  beinn^  at  this 
point  closed  by  the  whit(^  ciests  of 
the  Monte  iloro.  There  m  no  scene 
comparable  to  this  in  the  Zennutt 
TalwY.  The  short  days,  during 
whicli  no  leng^thy  Alpine  exonreion 
shonld  be  undertaken,  now  told 
greatly  against  us.  Though  we 
made  all  the  haste  in  our  power, 
night  fell  before  we  arrived  at  Saas  ; 
and  our  hopes  of  fine  weather  were 
greatly  dashed  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  and  sleet,  through  which  we 
had  to  ride  for  the  last  two  hours  of 
onr  joiuney.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  driTing  wind,  which  rendered 
waterproofs  of  little,  avail ;  and  long 
before  we  drew  up  at  the  door  of 
the  l^font-e  Rosfi  Hotel  we  wore  wet 
through.  Fortunately,  the  lat(  ness 
of  the  season  so  far  favonred  us  as 
to  ^ive  us  possession  of  the  hotel,  in 
which  we  wimd  no  flneat*  Accord* 
ingly,  we  not  only  obtained  the  beet 
rooms,  bat  were  alao  qniiUy  served 
with  an  excellent  supper. 

While  disGtusbg  this,  a  ooxiouBly 
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folded  envelope,  bearing  a  quaint 
sefi!,  \\  as  put  into  my  hands  by  the 
Avaitrean.  It  was  addres4ied  in  Ger- 
man to  '  the  high,  worthy,  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  ti*aveller ; ' 
and  when  I  naturally  felt  relnctant 
to  break  the  eeal,  the  waitraB  siid 
aha  was  qnite  sure  that  the  letter 
was  for  me.  I  accordingly  opened 
it.  The  contents,  which  were  in  • 
German,  set  forth  the  great  grati- 
tude of  the  owner  of  the  perverse 
mule  for  my  having  ridden  the  ani- 
xnal,  as  now  he  would  be  duly  antho- 
xised  to  have  it  entered  oft  the  list  of 
moles  for  hire.  So  I  was  the  first 
tonrist  who  had  made  trial  of  its 
qualities. 

Sn])per  over,  we  drew  round  a 
gericiMus  lire  of  bla^^iTif:;  jimc-wood, 
ami  discussed  our  plans  and  pro- 
Hpects.  Oar  hopes  as  regarded  the 
latter  were  considerably  clouded  by 
the  wind  that  roared  withoat,  and 
by  the  sleet,  wluoh  stnick  heavily 
against  the  window  panes.  It  was» 
however,  Saturday  night;  and  as 
we  purposed,  shine  or  storm,  spend- 
in  the  following  day  at  Saas,  we 
tnusied  that  mcteoroloLrical  influ- 
ences would  be  more  favourable  on 
Monday.  Our  hopes  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  weather  on  the 
following  morning.  The  sky  was 
blue,  and  the  sun  shone  wiUi  the 
brilliancy  of  June ;  but  the  cold  was 
pxeesffve.  ThJ**  was  not,  however, 
sLirprisitiL',  idi-  tlie  irround  was  white 
wjLIi  sii()\\  ,  and  tSaiis  is  some  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  '  verdant 
meadows '  described  by  onr  Murray 
as  so  refireahing  to  look  upon,  did 
not^  s2as !  bless  onr  vision,  for  tiiey 
were  masked  by  snow.  The  speo- 
tacle,  though  poss^ing  great 
beauty,  was  not  very  {^mfcifjnng ; 
for  if  the  valley  was  thus  snow- 
robed,  how  would  it  he  with  Monte 
Moro  ?  The  question  was  certainly 
by  no  mesas  easy  of  solution.  And 
when  I  looked  on  the  mighty 
heights  around,  and  remembered 
how  we  had  been  bnfieted  by  the 
storm  and  perplexed  by  the  dark- 
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UCRS  of  the  prccedincj  cvoning,  onr 
design  of  crossing  tlie  Moro  f  \\  u 
of  our  pjtrty  hemrr  jountr  uirl>— 
seemed,  at  once  rasii  iiud  iiupracU- 
cable.  UnwiUmg,  under  these  cuv 
oamatanoesy  of  undertaking  s  xe- 
sponsifailify  which  might  be  at- 
tonded  wim  serious  results,  I  deter* 
mined  to  consult  P^re  Lnseng,  OfaT6 
of  Saas,  well  knnA\-n  to  many  mem- 
bcrs  the  Alpine  Club.  l':itber 
Imseng  lias  acquired  an  aimost 
European  reputAition  for  Alpine 
travel  and  for  his  discoTeries  of  new 
and  diffienlt  passes.  He  is  also 
voorablj  known  for  his  readiness  to 
assist  travellers  andafiford  them  the 
best  advice.  Bat  the  good  cure  was 
not  at  Sans.  He  might,  however, 
it  was  iliourrht,  be  found  at  Fee,  a 
hamlet  opposite  SaaR,  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  ^lisschabel,  ihe  peaks  of 
which  attain  the  grand  elevation  of 
14,924  feet. 

The  information  was  not  unsatis- 
factory, for  we  desired  to  see  Fee,  and 
the  wish  was  now  strengthened  by 
onr  hope  of  meeting  Father  Imseng 
tluTC.  Accordinjyiy,  wo  set  otl"  after 
breakfast  for  this  singularly  situated 
village.  A  well  marked  path,  dis- 
tinguished hy  a  series  of  stations, 
leads  firom  the  Yslley  to  the  chapei 
of  F^.  This  hangs  on  the  side  of 
steep  slopes,  parts  of  which  are 
cut  away  for  the  foundations  of  the 
building  and  for  a  small  terrace 
before  ii.  On  this  we  found  a  group 
of  ])easantM  assembled  after  service, 
gos&iping  over  tho  week's  events, 
they  were  presently  joined  by  a 
clerical  figure  who  came  out  of  the 
chapel.  It  was  Father  Imseng. 
Years  liaye  bowed  his  frame,  but  he 
is  still  a  fine  specimen  of  a  hardy 
mou'ntaineer ;  and  although  no 
longer  able  to  undertake  iris- fort  eft 
ascru-^-iousy  would  leave  many  a 
younger  man  behind  iiini  m  a  long 
day*8  walk.  The  *oar6  of  Saas  is, 
indeed,  in  many  respects  a  very 
remarkable  man.  Belonging  essen- 
tially to  the  peasant  class,  ho  has 
acquired  a  vast  amonnt  of  in^Dima- 


tion,  talks  Latin  \\nth  great  fluency, 
and  has  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
natural  history. 

On  making  my  mmie  known  to 
him,  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  it  frcmi  certain 
works  of  travel  that  I  have  written, 
and  we  were  soon  on  familiar  terms. 
At  length,  after  having  conversed 
on  various  topics,  the  all-important 
<]neRtion  was  pui  as  to  tlu;  |X««i- 
bihty  of  crossing  the  Moro.  *  Well,* 
replied  the  good  euj-e,  gauging  my 
physical  powers  with  his  keen  grey 
eyes,  '  ym  should  be  able  to  do  it; 
but  you  wiU  find  it  wehr  tekwer: 
*But/  I  redemanded,  pointing  to 
my  two  fair  companions,  *  can  uiess 
ladies  accomplish  it  *  Nein,  nein/ 
exelaimed  the  cure,  with  eonsider- 
ablo  emphasis  ;  *  the  snow  is  far  too 
deep  to  render  ii  possible,  or  even 
safe,  for  them  to  try  the  pass.  *  *  Oh  i' 
broke  in  the  bride, '  if  my  hnsband 
hears  this  he  will  never  consent  to 
my  going;  and  yon  know,*  she 
added,  addressing  me,  *  where  yoa 
can  go  T  can.'  In  vain  I  n«5?rnred 
the  euri'  that  the  Indies  bail  ni;ide 
extremelv  arduous  exeursions  iii 
Zcrmatt,  and  that  they  were  very 
stroug.  All  arguments  elicited  the 
one  reply — *  You  may,  nnder  good 
goidanoe,  pass  the  More;  bat  ss 
for  the  ladies— no,  no!*  and  he 
shook  his  head  violentlv.  *  Whv,* 
added  he,  *  there  is  almost  two 
feet  of  snow  on  the  mountaii^  :  and 
where  it  has  drifted,  it  is  many  teet 
deeper.* 

The  core's  opinion  -wa8,  to  say 
the  least,  fiir  from  encouraging,  and 
I  considered  the  proposed  ezcnnriflii 
at  an  end,  when  the  ladies  entreated 
me  to  disregard  Father  Imsesg^s 
advice,  assuring  me  that  the  sno-w 
liad  no  terrors  for  them,  mtlii'r  the 
euntrary;  it  would  be  such  good  iiiii 
going  through  it ;  adding  that  to 
turn  back  now  would  be  intolerable, 
and  wholly  opposed  to  all  EngliA 
ideas  of  pluok  and  fisrtitDde.  The 
latter  argument  was,  I  confess, 
almost  irresistible  s  and  acoording^ 
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T  promiFcd  to  make  HO  Opposition 
to  the  undertaking;. 

But  what  of  the  j^eiitlemen  ?  you 
may  pertinently  ask.  Were  they 
equally  williiig  that  the  hidies 
shoald  incur  nsks  which  I  inwardljr 
felt  Father  Ibaseng  had  not  exag- 
gerated ?  Well,  the  fact  was,  that 
the  oonTersation  with  the  latter 
havinp;  beoTi  rnrried  on  in  German, 
in  which  huifrna^-e  they  were  not 
well  versed,  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  difficulties  portrayed  by  the 
GU16 ;  and  trath  obliges  me  to  add 
that  we  did  not  enlighten  their  un- 
derstanding in  ibis  respect. 

Wo  now  devoted  some  hours  to 
the  exploration  of  Fee.  This  pri- 
mitive and  rarely  visited  villaprf?  13 
1,000  feet-  above  Saas.  It  nestles  in 
the  middle  of  what  is,  during  sum- 
"iner,  a  greeu  blope  of  great  pastoral 
heaaij.  The  npper  portion  is  far- 
rowed by  a  mighty  glacier,  which 
sweeps  down  from  the  Mischabd. 
The  entire  yaUey  of  Fee  presents 
unmistakable  evidence  that  it  was 
once  the  bed  of  a  Lflaeier.  Nume- 
rous rocJies  mi/ulonrtfies  occur,  and 
you  frequently  come  upon  huge 
transported  blocks  of  serpentino 
and  granite.  Nowhere  in  Switcer- 
hmd  are  ibe  small  window-panes  of 
the  ancient  houses  so  resplendent 
witli  prismatic  hues  as  they  are  at 
Fee.  The  old  Helvetian  glass  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  decomposed 
ny  exposure  lo  tiio  atmosphere,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  becomes  beau- 
iifiilly  prismatio.  Some  peasants 
value  this  jewelled  glass  highly,  and 
will  not  part  with  a  fragment ; 
others,  however,  will  sell  it,  and  I 
possess  a  specimen  of  the  Fee  glass 
which  is  so  gorgeous,  that  if  set,  it 
might  be  worn  as  a  brooch. 

The  contrast  between  tlie  inliabi- 
tants  of  Saas  and  FtSe  and  the  pea- 
sants in  the  lower  part  of  the  Saas 
Valley  is  very  remarkable.  While 
nearly  all  the  latter  are  more  or 
less  affected  by  goitre,  the  former 
are  Tu-arly  exempt  from  this  terrible 
malady.  This  ikit  tends  to  coniinn 


the  now  generally  received  theory 
that  goitres  are  more  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  tliL'  warm  summer  cxluv- 
latious  at  the  bottom  of  vaiiuys, 
than  to  the  use  of  snow-water. 

In  no  part  of  Switcerland  is  the 
flora  more,  or,  indeed,  so  rich,  as 
in  the  Yal  Saas,  and  around  Fee. 
The  beautiful  Androsa^e  obtuslfuliat 
which  has  been  well  described  as 
the  forget-mc-uot  of  glaciers,  is 
abundant  on  the  Fee  Alps,  The 
Yal  Saas  is  essentially  a  moibt 
TsJley,  and  the  pines,  among  the 
largest  in  Switaerland,  are  «xqiiip 
sitely  hung  with  the  parasitic  Idckm 

On  our  irtum  to  tSaas  wo  ga- 
thered round  a  blazing  tire,  and 
discussed  plans.  These,  after  consi- 
derabU?  deliberation,  assumed  the 
form  that  we  would  essay  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Moro,  the  ladies  by  a 
little  clever  mystification  having 
overcome  the  donbts  and  opposition 
of  the  Lrentlemen.  On  one  condi- 
tion only,  however,  would  I  consent 
to  make  tlf  attempt.  This  was 
that  wo  sliuuld  start  not  later  than 
three  o'clock  a.m.,  an  early  hour 
you  will  say,  but  I  was  well  aware, 
from  considerable  experience,  how 
very  essential  it  is  on  alpine  excnr* 
sions  of  length,  during  the  autumn, 
to  have  a  long  day  belbre  one.  We 
then  engacred  Venetz  as  chief  guide, 
— nnd  no  better  man  exists  in  this 
district  of  Switzerland — ^an  under 
guide,  aua  four  porters  to  carry  our 
bags. 

Tme  to  their  promise,  the  ladies 

were  ready  to  start  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  having  imbibed  hot 
and  strong  coffee,  we  were  on  mule- 
back  a  few  minutes  after  the  vil- 
lage clock  had  struck  three.  The 
weather  was  donbtfnl  ;  but  it  was 
so  dark  that  wo  were  unable  to 
fbxm  any  trustworthy  opinion  re- 
specting it,  a  few  stars  were  stmg- 

fling  with  donds  which,  however, 
ad  the  heavens  pretty  nearly  to 
thernselvcp. 
The  iilie,  who  had  evidently 
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formed  a  far  from  complimentary 
opinion  of  our  judgment,  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  inn  to  see  us  off. 
At  the  last  utterance  of  a  guLluiui 
'bon  voyage,'  the  candle  in  her  liaad 
iras  blown  out  b^  a  gnst  of  wind, 
and  we  rode  ont  mto  darkness,  and 
wbai  was  qnite  as  trying,  into  a 
temperature  of  icy  coldness.  The 
very  road  beneath  ns  >vfis  iioarly  in- 
visible, and  tlie  snow-crested  heights 
were  not  distinguishable.  Piloted 
by  our  guide  we  went  up  the  valley 
speaking  little,  bat  watching  nmen 
for  the  coming  mom.  At  length, 
a  raddy  light  appeared.  It  seemed 
to  approach — not  ^pndually,  bnt  as 
it  were,  by  successive  starts.  Sud- 
den flashes  of  brightnes*?  shot  across 
the  valley  and  pemieatt^d  the  gloom, 
and  presently  to  our  great  joy  we 
beheld  the  mountain  peaks  standing 
out  nnobBcnrod  by  a  single  cloa£ 
This  was  enoonnxging,  and  indeed 
we  stood  in  need  of  encouragement, 
for  as  we  ascended  the  yaUey,  the 
snow  rapidly  became  deeper. 

To  expedite  matters,  I  now  volun- 
t^^ered  to  ride  on  to  Mattmarksee 
and  order  breakfast  for  our  party  at 
the  chalet  on  the  marge  of  that  sad 
glacial  Islce,  Bnt  in  my  eaf^emess 
to  gain  time^  I  came  to  gnef,  mv 
mnle  missed  the  snow-covered  patn 
and  fell  with  me  several  feet  into  a 
bed  of  Know,  in  which  wo  both 
floTindored  for  some  minutes  ere  w© 
re^Mnii  d  terra  firma. 

On  arriving  at  Mattmarksee,  the 
chMet  showed  no  sign  of  life,  and  I 
greatly  feared  that  the  proprietor 
had  flitted  valley-waads.  PrMently, 
however,  loud  knookings  at  the 
door  were  answered  by  a  head  and 
shoulders  being  protruded  from  the 
window  above,  said  head,  by  its 
covering,  giving  pretty  clear  evi- 
dence of  having  just  left  bed.  And 
so  it  proved ;  the  inmates  were  not 
up,  and  88  travellers  were  not  ex- 
pected, they  wisely  considered  that, 
on  this  cold  morning,  to  lie  in  bed 
until  the  day  became  warmer  was 
preferable  to  getting  np.  Fortune 


favoured  us,  for  had  onr  expedition 
been  but  one  day  later,  wo  slinuld 
have  found  the  chalet  unoccupied, 
us  the  proprietor  and  his  belong- 
ings purposed  descending  to  Sm 
immediately  after  our  departnra 

Here  then  we  made  a  breakfast 
more  remarkable  to  quantify  ^tm 
quality.    During  summer  the  cnli- 
nary  resources  of  this  humble  alpine 
inn  are  by  no  means  great;  now 
when  the  seiison  of  alpine  trarel 
was  over,  the  contents  of  the  lanitr 
were  rednoed  to  a  mwiimtiiH  I 
hope  no  toonsts  came  after  as,  lor 
assnredly  even  the  least  exacting 
would  have  fared  badly,  our  viiit 
having  been  very  like  that  of  lortLsts, 
nothinf^  edible  remaining  after  rt;- 
departure.    But,  it  would,  indeed, 
be  the  heig-ht  of  ingratitude  to 
Kpeak  ill  of  this  little  oasis  in  the 
desert,  in  which  many  travcQst 
have  foond  a  haven,  some  eves,  \ff 
its  means,  having  been  rescued  from 
the  jaws  of  an  icy  death.   A  tattered 
album  contains  the  lucubrations  of 
several  weather-bound  tourists.  Oli 
entry  is  of  a  very  singular  nature. 
After  an  invocation  to  the  spirit  of 
the  tempest  in  a  Manfred  kind  tf 
vein,  hut  in  vary  bad  verse^  titssBr 
fortonato  tooristi  oompanionlesi  nd 
bookless,  had  in  nttor  despair  triad 
to  kill  time  bysqnaring  numlxTS, 
repeating  the  operation  until  he  ha*! 
covered  several  pages  with  aernd 
numerals. 

Mattmarksee  is  certainly  not  a 
lovely  place,  but  to  us  on  this  coH 
antnmnal  morning  and  after  oar 
long  ride,  the  hnmble  chlkt  m 
possessed  peculiar  charms,  and 
was  not  without  considerable  efon 
that  we  turned  our  faces  yn on n tain- 
wards  ;  however,  our  work  w  a.^  a^' 
before  us,  the  ground  that  "vvc  W 
gone  over  being  as  a  croquet  lami 
in  point  of  smoothness,  to  that  wWA 
we  had  to  snrmoant^  and  so  barim 
rested  one  hoar  and  a  half  wa  i» 

4 

snmed  onr' jonmey. 

It  is  custoraarj'  to  send  the  malp^ 
back  at  Mattmarksee,  and  tbe 
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ownerM  of  those  we  Lad  hired  were 
not  unnaturally  desirous  that  we 
ehonld  give  them  up ;  apprehending 
however  that  the  strength  of  the 
ladiee  would  be  sorely  tried,  we 
prevailed  on  the  men  to  whom  the 
mules  that  they  had  ridden  be- 
longed, to  allow  them  to  go  on  as 
far  as  j)o.ssiblo.  But  the  animak 
were  soon  brought  to  a  stand-still. 
The  snow  rapid!  v  increased  in  d^th, 
and  before  we  lost  sight  of  the  icy 
lake,  it  was  up  to  their  oellies.  Thus 
arrested  the  ladies  dismounted,  or 
rather  slipped  off,  into  a  bed  of  snow, 
in  attitudes  not  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  Mercury, 

N«fir  lighted  on  a  heaTen-kiMing  hill. 

Now  ooBunenoed  the  dimbj  this 
bristled  with  difficnlties,  but  be 
not  sJarmed,  for  although  theoreti- 
cally, as  well  as  praotic^y  familiar 

with  ardtes,  berj^schrnnds,  .s«^.racs, 
crevasses,  couloirs,  inouliiis,  neves, 
moraines,  and  other  lofty  mountain 
features,  you  will  not  be  troubled 
with  them  here;  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  being  more  to  show  how 
Englishwomen  triumphed  over  for> 
mioable  alpine  difficulties  than  to 
-  enumerate  them  in  detail. 

I  have  said  that  no  mule  path 
exists  over  the  Moro — ^that  nmde, 
as  fjir  back  as  1720,  having  been 
totally  destroyed  by  avalanches. 
Had  we  been  told  that  no  path  of 
any  kind  existed,  we  shoiud  not 
have  disputed  the  assertion,  for  no 
path  was  visible  from  the  time  that 
we  left  Mattmarksce,  until  wo  were 
fairly  over  the  mountain.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  was  no 
alteniative  but  to  follow  the  leader, 
the  latter  being  our  good  and  trusty 
guide  Yenetae,  who  piloted  as  with 
wonderfiU  accoracy.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  guide,  and  by 
the  porters,  and  thus  well  marked 
,  footsteps  were  made  for  ns.  Walk- 
ing in  these,  we  rarely  made  a 
j'aux  pasy  but  any  attempt  to  di- 
verge trom  them  almost  invariably 
brought  ns  to  grief.     With  zeal 


more  affectionate  thau  discreet,  the 
husband  of,  the  bride,  in  spite  of 
Tenets's  remonstrances,  attempted 
to  assist  her.   For  a  few  minntea 

his  efforts  were  successful,  but  pre- 
sently, at  a  locality  which  though 
snow-veiled  was  by  no  means  plea- 
sant to  look  on,  our  finend  sank 
suddenly,  and  would  probably  have 
disappeared  altogether  had  not  his 
ootetretched  anns  arrested  his 
downward  progress.  He  had  &Ilen 
into  a  small  fimre,  from  which  he 
was  tescned,  at  the  cost  of  a  rather 
severe  injury  to  liis  rijrht  leg,  a  little 
below  tliekneo.  Ex  am  iiuition  showed 
that  the  flesh  was  cut  nearly  to  the 
bone,  and  the  bride's  first  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  enjoined  on  her  to 
keep  her  husband  in  sickness  took 
place  on  this  occasion,  when  she  ' 
assisted  to  bind  the  wounded  limb 
with  handkerohie&.  Fortanately, 
the  bone  was  n<»t  injured,  and  so 
with  the  leg  of  his  trousers  tucked 
up,  our  friend  proceeded,  drops  of 
blood  occasionally  exuding  irom  the 
woimd  and  crimsoning  the  snow. 

In  all  alpine  ascents  where  there 
is  danger  or  even  difficulty,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  not  to  act 
in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  your 
guides.  These,  soinetimes  desirous 
of  putting  the  traveller  on  good 
terms  with  himself,  indiscreetly 
observe,  in  a  dau^jerous  locality, 
*Hnr  So-nnd-So  1st  gana  so  gut 
wie  i&sL  F6hier,'  the  effect  bemg 
sometimes  to  send  Herr  So-and-So, 
who  is  perhaps  strongly  smitten  by 
i\\Q  fui'or  vmiiianm^  off  on  some  tan- 
gent which,  if  it  does  not  result  in 
brinqiuf^  him  speedily  to  grief,  forms 
anything  but  a  safe  or  pleasant 
short  cut.  Be  assured,  as  a  rule, 
that  duly  anihorised  professional 
gnidsB  are  infinitely  more  experi- 
enced in  alpine  travel  than  touristSy 
and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — 
nlpiiir!  climbinjj  beinf  witli  them 
the  business  of  life,  they  e  been 
from  boys  gymnasts  on  inountains. 

After  this  mishap,  you  may  be 
sure  that  we  followed  Venets  with 
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dop^-Hko  fidelity,  but  even  under  done — and  what  is  an  Alpine  ex- 
thene  circumstances  we  were  often  corsion  when  this  forms  HO  part  cf 
Immght  to  a  standstill  by  great  the  day^s  iroikF — the  feet  shoold 
snowdrifts^  in  which  we  floondered  be  shod  with  strong  hoots,  the  soks 
long  before  we  were  able  to  eztri*  of  which  should  project  slighl^ 
cate  onrselyes.   Progression  to  us  beyond  the  upper  leather, 
men  was  most  arduous ;  to  the       Slipping^  frequently,  falling  occa- 
ladipR,  whose  dresses  woro  U^rrilily  sionally,  and  floundering  in  mighty 
in  their  way,  loconiotiuu  was  fre-  si luwdrifls,  we  crept  upwards ;  hut^ 
queutly  impossible,  and  it  was  only  as  may  be  supposed,  very  slowly, 
by  the  assistaiK-e  of  the  guides  and  As  we  progressed,  the  labonr  of  t£e 
porters  that  they  conld  be  eztri-  ascent  be(»me  greaiiy  :iggraTated. 
cated  from  the  snowdrifts.   Crino-  At  every  step  we  sank  tcctm  twehe 
lines,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  been  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  snow,  not- 
discarded;  happily fuhion,  which  fixr  withstanding  that  we  trod  carefollj 
some  years  has  made  women  appear  in  the  footsteps  of  the  guides  and 
as  if  they  were  walkin*^  on  castoi^s  porfprs,     'Per  nivcs  sempiteni^ 
insU'ad  of  on  feet,  has  nearly  put  an  et  rapes  iremendas,'  we  might  have 
end  to  the  reign  of  these  abomiua-  exclaimed,  for  nothing  else  met  oar 
iioDs,  but  under  no  circumstances  gaze.    As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
oonld  a  lady  be  adyised  to  cross  the  ladies  bronght  tip  the  rear,  for  the 
If oro  with  sach  an  incumbrance,  firtagae  of  walking  when  snow  is 
Esther  Lnseng  spoke,  you  may  re-  deep  falls  less  heavily  on  those  whs 
member,  of  the  snow  being  two  feet  are  last.   The  steps  were,  however, 
deepen  the  mountain.  Why,inmany  often  f'>o  far  apart  for  the  comfort 
pla^'os  it  was  six  feet,  and  it  was  only  of  onr  fair  companions,  and  ihn^. 
by  cutting  galleries  through  these  the  toil  of  the  ascent  was  grtsiil} 
drifts  that  passage  was  practicable,  iucroased  to  them.  Indeed,  long  be- 
But  though  innocent  of  crinoline,  fore  the  cross  on  the  summit  of  tiie 
the  garments  of  the  ladies  were  bnt  pass  was  in  sight,  disngrcesUe 
ill-calculated  for  the  adventore  on  thoaghts   of  an  extemporaneous 
which  we  were  embarked.    Before  bivouac  on  the  snow  Intruded  them, 
we  had  been  two  honrs  in  the  snow  selves,  for  I  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
thoy  heijan  to  assume  a  very  tattered  tliat  the  endnnmce  of  the  ladies 
and  dracrgled  appearance.  The  bride,  would    carry   them    thrnn^T-h  the 
wise  from  former  trtivel  in  Switzer-  undertaking.    But  with  uiiliaijs^iDg' 
land,  had  encased  her  feet  in  a  pair  energy  they  struggled  ou,  batthng 
of  Carter's  excellent  Alpine  boots,  bravely  and  so  successfnlly  wita 
than  which  no  better  can  be  made;  the  difficulties,  that  at  length  the 
bnt  the  chanssnre  of  the  doctor's  summit  was  gained.   It  was  thres 
niece  consisted  of  boots  entirely  nn-  o'clock,  jnst  twelve  hours  from 
fitted  for  the  occasion.    Long-  ere  the  time  we  had  started  from  Saas, 
th(!  summit  of  the  pass  had  been  ten  hours  being   the  usual  time 
gained,  the  soles  had  parted  com-  taken  for  the  entire  journey  iroia 
pany  for  ever  from  lier  feet,  and  it  Saas  to  Macugnaga. 
•was  only  by  defending  the  latter  by       Here  the  snow  was  frozen  to  icy 
numerous  pairs  of  woollen  stock-  consistencjr.    My  alpine  theiW^ 
ings,  swathed  wi^  handkerchief,  meter  regutered  51  degrees  in  tiis 
that  she  was  enabled  to  progress.  shade,  and  long  icicles  hnn^  from 
In  no  article  of  dzess  do  ladies  the  cross,  the  greater  portion  of 
make  greater  mistakes  i&  Switzer-  "which  was  embedded  in  snow.  But 
land,  than  in  that  of  boots.  Riding,  happily,  while  ditficulties  l)eset  our 
a  til  in  chaussure   may  be  worn  ;  path  i)elo\v,  all  was    bright  and 
hat  whenever  walking  is  to  be  beautiful  above.    Monte  Boss,  seen 
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tKrongh  an  atmosphere  of  great 
parity,  appeared  wonderfblly  grand 
and  sublime^  &r  finer  and  more 
impoeuup  than  from  the  Gomer 
Grat.   From  that  oyrie^  as  many 
readers  will  doubtless  rcraeTnl)er,  it 
presents   a    liUl-liko  appearance, 
wlioreas,  from  the  Moro,  the  mi;^'"lity 
alp  assuniea  the  chai^acter  of  a  vant 
wall    face,   broken  into  gigiuitio 
precijuoes,  whose  aggregate  height 
IB  not  less  than  6^000  feet.  Down 
these  ftvalanoheB  were  oontinnaUj 
cxaahing,  the  results  of  the  recent 
hca\y  snowfall.    We  heard  them 
thundering  below  long  after  we  had 
lost  si^rht  of  them.    A  vast  pano- 
rama of  mountain  heights,  broken 
only  by  the  Val  Ansasca,  sur- 
rounded US,  clothed  in  flowing 
robes  of  spotless  white.  Prominent 
among  these  were  the  Mischabel» 
Weiss  Thor,  Strahlhom,  Jederhom, 
C\m;h  di  Jasizi,  and  the  T^othhom, 
immediately  below  which   in  the 
pass  of  the  Moro.    Another  highly 
noteworthy  feature  of  this  pass  is 
the  AUeiein  Glacier,  one  of  the  most 
carious  and  instractiTe  in  Switser* 
land.    It  entirely  dams  up  the  head 
of  the  Saas  valley,  and  is  thennrsing 
mother  of  tlie  Maf  tmarksoe.  An 
CTinrmoiis  numl)er  of  roches  nrnv- 
tmineen  are  visible  ;  they  lie  for  the 
most  part  at  the  lout  of  the  black 
and  frowning  precipices  of  the 
Alleleinhom,  and  the  glacier  is 
riven  by  terribly  cr^Tasses  and  fis* 
surcs. 

TTiidcr  other  circumstances  we 
shouKl  prol)ably  liavc  dallied  here 
to  en  joy  this  Ljrand  scenery,  but  the 
cold  was  excessive,  and  our  labour 
far  from  over.  Recruiting  oui' 
strength  with  a  little  brandy,  we 
commenced  the  descent,  one  of  the 
steepest  in  the  Alps.  In  many 
plaoss  we  seemed  to  hang  over 
Macngnaga,  which  was  7,000  feet 
below.  How  the  ladies  L'ot  down 
is  beyond  ni}  compr<  hcu-iun.  For, 
fall  of  apprehensions  respecting 
tliiim,  and  well  aware  how  impor* 
tsnt  it  was  thftt  they  should  oKwe 


rooms  ready  for  them  at  the  inn, 
and  if  possible  a  warm  bath ;  accom- 
panied by  ihe  doctor,  I  made  as 
mnch  speed  as  possible  to  onr  night 
quarters.  Bnt  under  no  circum- 
stances ran  yon  descend  the  Moro 
on  the  Italian  side  rrtpidly.  The 
descent  for  thousands  of  feet  is  very 
like  liiat  uf  the  Great  Pyramid,  only, 
in  the  case  of  the  mountain,  the 
natoral  rock-steps  are  far  higher 
than  thoso  of  the  Pyramid.  The 
difficulties  in  onr  case  were  con- 
siderably augmented  by  the  rocks 
being  glazed  by  ice,  which  often 
afforded  no  coign  of  vantage  ibr 
hand  or  foot.  Moro  than  once 
on  our  way  down  the  doctor  as- 
sured me,  that  in  his  experience 
of  the  hill  oonntiy  in  India^  he  had 
never  gone  through  such  a  grind  as 
this ;  and  I  gave  willing  credit  to 
his  emphatic  assertion  that  he  would 
never  be  caught  crossin^f  the  ^foro 
asrain.  The  (^veniiig  was  rapidly 
fading  when  we  nuiched  the  inn  at 
Macuf^naga.  A  gentleman,  evi- 
dently of  the  tourist  genus,  stood 
before  the  door.  'Where,  may  I 
ask,  do  you  come  from  P '  he  in- 
quired, with  an  evidently  curious 
air.  '  Wo  have  jnst  crossed  the 
Moro,*  I  answered.  '  Is  it  possible  ?  * 
ho  replied  ;  *  Why,  they  told  me 
at  Visp  a  week  ago  that  the  pass 
was  quite  impracticable,  and  accord- 
ingly I  came  here  by  the  Simplon.' 
'  Well,'  said  I,  '  not  only  have  we 
crossed  it,  but  two  ladies  of  our 
party  have  acccnnplishod  the  task, 
and  will  be  here  presently.'  This 
information  fairly  8ta!::j'*rered  the 
eentleman,  and,  indeed,  not  only 
him,  but  the  people  of  the  inn,  who 
had  gatiicred  at  the  doorway,  and 
endorsed  all  that  the  former  had 
said  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
pass.  The  gentleman  being  the 
only  guest,  we  obtained  good  rooms 
for  the  ladies,  and  havin?7  ordered 
a  warm  bath  to  be  prepared,  i  went 
back  to  meet  them. 

l^ong  ami  paiiiiuily  did  I  trudge 
OTwr  the  stony  patii  leading  to  me 
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foot  of  the  Moro,  straiiiiug  my  eyes 
through  the  ffist  gathering  gloom, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  my  friends.  At 
length,  wben  disappointment  was 
fiwt  yielding  to  despair,  I  beheld 
them  adyancing  towards  me;  and 
in  flu-  oonrsf  of  n  sTiort  time  I  had 
the  inottable  satista€tion  of  scoiiig' 
them  safe  in  tlic  inn.  But  oil,  how 
different  in  appearance  to  when 
they  started  from  Saas !  Take  a 
sheet  of  the  Tmei  newspaper,  seek 
it  in  water,  and  lash  it  with  rods, 
and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  tiie 
tattered  state  of  their  garments, 
while  tlioir  rich  hair  streamed 
wildly  far  down  their  ba<  ks,  ampli- 
fied by  no  deceptive  chigiions  Tlu'ir 
faces — well,  we  will  draw  a  veil 
over  these ;  for  although  when  we 
started  from  Mattmarkiee  we  wore 
▼ells,  the  toilsome  ascent,  and  the 
absolate  necessity  of  making  the 
best  use  of  our  eyes,  prevented  us 
wearing  them,  so  we  suffered  nc- 
cordingly.  That  they  had  endured 
much  was  evident,  but  with  true 
British  pluck,  they  had  borne  their 
disasters  without  a  murmur;  and 


when  it  is  remembered  that  thcj 
did  not  arriTe  at  Hacugnaga  ontfl 
nearly  mght  o'clock — m  mdj  im- 
porftuit  halt  for  rest  having  been  at 
Mattxnarksee, — ^itwill  be  conceded 
that  their  endurance  was  as  great 
OR  tlieir  heroism.  Mr.  Wills,  a  high 
authority  on  Alpine  matters,  states, 
in  his  account  of  the  Moro,  that  tbe 
pass  caji  only  be  undertaken  m  tiid 
summer  season,  by  those  of  the  &ir 
sez  who  do  not  miAd  a  great  deal 
of  Ton^h  work,  and  can  stand  coa- 
siderable  &tigii0:  clothed  with  two 
feet  of  snow,  often  massed  in 
mifrlify  drifts,  "vronld  probably 
declare  it  to  be  impracticable. 

Tlie  fair  bride  and  the  doctor's 
niece  were  regarded  as  heroines ; 
and  they  will,  I  am  sure,  be  long 
remembered  at  the  Osteria  de  Monto 
Bosa.  Both,  on  the  following  day, 
were  able  to  take  a  stroll  to  the 
foot  of  the  grand  glacier  of  Macog- 
TiR^.  The  only  one  of  o^^r  r»arty 
wlio  did  not  pnf  in  an  rLppi  anaice 
wius  tlie  bride  H  liusbaTul.  liis  leg 
was  considerably  intlamed,  and  ab- 
solute rest  was  essential  to  a  cure. 
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THE  EXCLUSION  OF  THE  CI 

HOUSE  OF 

THE  legislature  of  Great  Britain, 
tuJike  all  other  representatiye 
bodies,  has  formally  declared  that 
the  clergy  of  tho  Established 
Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  are  incliprihle  for  scats  in 
Pai'liament,  and  has  ratified  tliis 
declaration  by  a  statu  be,  4 1  Cu-o .  1 1 1 . 
cap.  63.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1839,  this 
disability  is  extended  to  Boman 
Catholic  priests.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  disability  is  not 
functional,  but  personal.  It  not 
only  affects  those  who  are  bciu'tieed, 
or  are  otherwise  engaged  in  th^ 
*  cui'e  of  souls,'  or  are  possessed  of 
an  office,  the  occupation  of  which 
is  conditioned  bj  admission  to 
holy  orders;  bat  those  who  have 
been  ordained  either  as  deacon  or 
priest  in  tho  English  Chnroh,  or 
have  been  made  ministers  in  the 
Scotch  Clnirch.  Tlie  customary 
penalties  on  hitting^  or  voting  in  tho 
House,  in  case  a  constituency  re- 
turns an  nndetected  clergyman,  are 
to  be  inflicted  when  the  discovery 
is  made.  Finally,  the  election  of  a 
clergyman  is  to  be  declared  void. 

The  circumstances  which  •  at- 
tended this  act  of  exclusion,  and 
the  rensonin^s  which  jnstifiod  the 
provisions  of  Hornc  Tookc's  Art. 
in  tho  eyes  of  thoso  who  '  declared 
and  enacted '  them,  are  yeiy  little 
known.  Ninefy-nine  educated  per- 
sons out  of  every  hnndred  who  talk 
on  ihe  snbject,  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  exclusion  of  the 
clcr«ry  is  due  to  a  standingresolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  onlv. 
Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  per- 
haps is  acquainted  with  the  facts 
wmch  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  Act  of  1 801 ,  when  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  decided 
with  great  rapidity  on  a  subject 
requirinp" minute  historical  research, 
and  tho  House  itself,  from  personal 
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hostility  to  a  man  who  had  been 
lately  introduced  to  it,  disabled  at 
least  1 5,000  individuals  of  the  upper 

middle  class  fiom  n  seat  In  Par- 
liament. In  order  to  understand 
these  facts,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
pive  a  slight  sketeli  of  tho  early 
constitution  of  Parliament,  as  well 
as  to  advert  to  the  reasons  which 
made  Home  Tooke  so  unpopular 
with  the  ministry,  that  they  could 
pass  tho  Act. 

Parliaments,  as  most  persons 
now  know,  were  orif:rinally  sum- 
moned in  order  to  gi'ani  taxes.  The 
machinery  of  Parliament  was  bor- 
rowed, it  a])pears,  from,  those  cle- 
rical Convocations,  which  had  long 
been  &miliar  with  demands  of  aid 
from  Bome,  and  which  distributed 
customary  charges  upon  the  tenants 
of  ecclesiastical  fees,  when  the 
charrj-e  was  claimable.  As  the  taxes 
leviable  on  these  tenants  were  de- 
rived from  income^  those  on  tho 
lay  tenants  from  personal  property  ; 
as  the  value  of  a  benefice  was  Imown, 
and  on  the  whole  fixed,  the  amount 
of  personal  property  fluctuating ;  as 
therefore  a  grant  only  was  essential 
to  the  taxation  of  the  clerical  in- 
<'nmc,  and  an  assessment  by  sworn 
collectors  was  needed  when  a  fif- 
teenth was  le^'^ed  ;  and,  further- 
more, as  the  tenure  of  ecclesias- 
tical income  was  sharply  distm* 
guished  from  that  of  lay  persons — 
Parliament  and  Convocation  made 
separate  grants.  It  was  the'  in- 
terest of  the  clergy  to  maintain  this 
separation,  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
grants  of  a  clerical  tenth  and  a  lay 
twentieth  do  not  indicate  equal 
sacrihces  to  the  exchequer,  the  first 
having  been  paid  from  income,  the 
second  frtmi  goods,  and  in  boroughs 
from  stocks-in-trade. 

Taxes  granted  in  convocation  ex- 
tended to  ecclesiastieal  fees,  even 
though  they  were  possessed  by  lay 
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persons,  or  lay  corporations.    The  his  brotiier,  but  to  have  been  an 

first  ooUege  fonnded  in  Oxford,  the  eoofedastic. 

type  in  mot  of  all  such  academical  In  the  days  when  all  learning 

institotionB,  was  eminently  a  lay  wae  the  pro[)eriy  of  the  clergy,  it  is 

corporation.    Morton  laid  no  con*  unreasonable  to  believe  that  th&j 

dition  of  takinp^  orders  on  his  fellows,  i^ere  necessarily  ox  eluded  from  the 

He  peremptorily  exclades   moiiVs  House  of  Connnoiis,    Many  ca>e3 

from  liis  benefaction.    But  a  con-  occur  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament  in 

siderable  portion  of  his  endowment  which  the  member    retm*ned  aa 

was  obtained  from  impropriated  elected  to  represent  a  comity  or 

tithes.      Whenever    Gonvocatbn  borough  is  designated  as  a  derk 

grants  an  aid  to  the  Idng  or  the  Nor  is  the  absence  of  this  appellalaoii 

pope,  or  the  nuncio,  or  to  cardinals  negative  proof  against  the  previoos 

•visitiDg  England,  the  college  is  ordination  of  an  mdividnal.  There 

texcd  by  Convocation.    But  on  all  lifis  not  been,  till  comparatively  late 

its  lay  fees,  it  contributes  through  times,  any  cu.stom  of  distinjr»'uishincr 

the  king's  collectors.  clergymen  by  a  pretix  to  i  lieir  names. 

So  apfain,  a  lay  fee  held  by  an  The  title  of  reverend  wim  long  ago 
ecclesiastic  was  liable  to  those  assigned  to  the  superior  eoclesias- 
cnstomary  or  ezoeptional  charges  ti08»  but  as  late  certainly  as  the 
which  ei&er  belonged  of  right  to  days  of  WsltoB,  it  was  not  given  to 
the  Grown,  or  might  be  imposed  by  ^  ordinaty  deigyman.  Willk, 
parliamentsiy  grant.  A  very  cnr*  one  of  the  most  precise  and  accorate 
sory  inspection  of  the  lay  taxincr  "men  of  his  day,  is  by  no  means  re- 
rolls  in  the  Public  Record  Oilice,  gular  m  the  use  of  the  pretix  as  late 
will  show  that  clergymen  sj)ecially  even  a.s  1750.  A  large  collection  of 
so  designated,  i.  e.  as  rectors  or  his  lettei*s  to  Humphrey  Owen,  then 
vicars,  contributed  to  these  subsidies  Bodley 's  librarian,  exists  in  BoiUey  » 
-horn  their  hv|r  fees.  There  is  no  Hbrary.  In  his  addresses  to  these 
reason  to  think  that  the  case  of  letters  he  leares  out  'reverend  *  as 
John  of  Gatesden  was  solitary,  who  often  as  he  uses  it.  The  writerhas 
is  ssid  by  Matthew  Paris  (1345)  to  heard  of  old-fashioned  clergymen, 
have  been  possessed  of  many  bene-  who  have  declined  to  use  a  title  to 
fices  and  many  lay  fees,  to  have  which  they  ha<l  no  lep-n!  n  c"lit  .  When 
resigned  the  former,  to  have  been  the  clerg}Tnan  was  unbeneliced,  or 
knighted  by  the  king  at  Christmas,  retired  from  the  cure  of  sotils,  he 
and  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  might,  if  he  clioose,  become  miob- 
the  house  of  Brace.  The  monk  serredly  a  lay  person.  Before  ther^ 
of  St.  Albans  giyes  no  hint  that,  in  formation,  the  ordinaiy  diess  of  1^ 
his  day,  there  was  any  canonical  secular  clergy  was  not  diflforent  from 
impediment  to  the  step,  but  ob-  that  of  laymen.  The  costume  of  cleN 
serves  :  'curam  exuens  animamra  gymcn  at  the  present  time  is  (somr 
periculosam,  ad  magnorum  Pro-  peculiar  affectations  excepted),  just 
cemm  dignitatem  advolavit.  Unde  as  with  the  Quakers,  the  adherence 
multi  nobiles  ori^ine,  mente  autem  to  what  was  onee  the  general  style 
ignobiles  invidentes,  illi  cito  postea  of  dress  adopted  by  gi-ave  and  dv- 
laqueos  graTSminis  praspararunt ;  corous  persons, 
quorum  hmdorammoliniuiaJohaa-  The  cases  quoted  against  the  ad* 
nes  invidiosus,  non  sine  difficultate,  mission  of  the  clergy  to  the  Honse 
prudenter  eivasit^'  Similarly  John  of  Commons,  before  the  of 
Bigod,  younger  brother  of  Koger,  Home  Tooke*s  Act,  were  open  to 
is  said  by  Hemingbui^h  to  have  dispute.  The  earliest  wa.'^  timt  of 
been  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Newell,  who  was  retunied  inmi  a 
Eingland,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of  Cornish  borough  in  1 553,  bat  was 
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ejected  from  the  house, '  because  be 
naA  a  voice  in  Conyocatioii.'  Tba 

decision  soems  to  indicate  no  more 
than  the  fact,  that  it  was  against 
the  custom  of  Parliament  for  the 
same  person  to  have  a  seat  in  hoth 
Honses.  But  the  decision  in  the  case 
oi"  Chi'iiitopher  Parkimi,  duaoi  oi  Car- 
lisle, points  the  olher  mj.  This 
person,  who  held  the  deanery  from 
1 595  to  1622,  certainly  had  a  voioe 
in  Convocation,  but  he  held  his  seat 
tmchallenged.    He  was  not,  it  ap- 
pears, in  orders,  or  at  least  not  in 
priest's  orders,  since  he  had  a  dis- 
pensation from  Elizabeth,  by  which 
lie  was  buiitjred  to  retain  his  deanery 
notwithstanding  his  want  of  a 
clerical  qualification.   The  case  of 
Dr.  or  Sir  Joseph  Craddock  is  less 
equivocal.    He  was  returned  to  the 
Parliament  of  1 66 1 ,  for  Richmond,  is 
mentioned  in  tlie  jounials  {is  having 
obtained  sick  leave  from  tlie  House 
in  May,  and  is  declai'cxi  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  following  Januaxy. 
Craddock  was  unseated  on  petition. 
One  Wandesford  claimed  the  seat, 
objeotiiiff  that  Craddock  was  in 
holy  or&rs,  and  wae  not  returned 
by  the  maiority  of  suffrages.  The 
matter  was  referivd  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges,  both  objections 
were  snstained,  and  Wandesford's 
name  was  substituted  in  the  return 
forthst  of  Craddodc.  The  fourth 
case  was  more  recent.  Edward 
Bnshworth  had  been  returned  for 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.    He  had 
been  admitted  to  df^acon's  orders, 
qta]  }ind  «^orved  a  curacy.    It  does 
Tioi  ujjpear  tliat  he  had  taken  priest's 
orders.    His  opponent,  John  Bar- 
rington,   who   petitioned  against 
Bashworth's  retom,  had  warned  the 
electors  of  Newport  that  his  rival 
was  ineligible,  and  that  their  Totes 
woold  be  thrown  away.    On  con- 
sidering the  petition,  the  committee 
ai)pointed  for  the  purpose  gave  no 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  Kush- 
worth's  eligibility,  other  than  a 
report  that  he  was  duly  elected. 
Tbis  dedsum  wasgiTenin  lybmary 


1 785.  Bat  though  these  cases  only 
are  alluded  to  in  the  report  pre- 
sented to  the  House  in  1801,  it  was 
well  enough  known,  and  never  dis* 

puted,  that  mnny  persons  had,  from 
time  to  time,  sat  m  Parliament,  who 
were,  if  the  case  of  Craddock  is  to 
be  taken  as  conclusive,  disabled 
from  fUfiJling  this  function. 

Between  we  time^  however,  in 
which  Graddock*8  retam  was  do* 
olared  void,  and  the  question  was 
revived  in  the  case  of  Rushworth, 
a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  constitutional  position  of  the 
clergy.  By  some  arrangement,  the 
particulars  of  which  ai'e  not  very 
clear,  Canvooation,  shortly  after  tfeiie 
Bestoration,  gavonp  the  practice  of 
voting  supplies.  The  privilege  was 
not  worth  contending  for.  It  had 
long  since  been  ruled  tliat  the 
grants  of  the  clergy  in  Convocation 
ha<l  no  legal  validity,  unless  they 
were  subsequently  sanctioned  or 
endorsed  by  Parliament.  All  that 
remained  to  Convocation  was  a  for** 
nial  and  barren  initiative.  Thence- 
forward, and  as  it  seems  tacitly, 
ecclesiastical  were  treated  as  lay 
fees.  Tlip  incumbents  of  freehold 
bcnetices  were  empowered,  wiu  ther 
they  were  clergy  or  lay  persons,  to 
vote  lor  members  of  Parliament, 
and  were  subjected  to  the  same  im- 
posts  in  respect  of  their  benefices 
as  they  had  been  liable  to  in  re> 
spect  ctt  their  lay  possessions.  Before 
this  arrangement  was  made,  there 
was  some  colour  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  clergy,  though  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  dis- 
qualihcatiou  was  cither  not  con- 
templated or  was  disregarded.  But 
afterwairdB,  if  we  can  trust  the  nn* 
contradicted  statements  of  many 
persons,  the  Honseof  OommoDs  was 
and  had  been  indisposed  to  in- 
validate the  refuni  of  a  clergyman, 
even  in  case  a  petition  were  })re- 
sented,  and  would  certainly  not  be 
mcliued  to  raise  the  question  on 
abstract  groonds.  . 

Bnt  the  case  was  Tory  difTerent 
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■when  Horne  Tooke  waa  introduced 
into  fhe  House  of  Commons  hy  Sh' 
I'rancis  Ihirdett  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
on  February  1 6,  i  80 1 .  The  presence 
of  no  person  could  have  been  more 
offensive  to  the  dominflnt  party. 
Tooke  was  now  an  elderly  man.  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  had  been  a 
prominent  and  busy  politician.  He 
had  snpported  Wilkes  in  the  Mid- 
dlesex contest.  Report  said  that 
he  had  saved  the  election.  He  had 
foujj^ht  against  the  scandalous  par- 
don of  the  Brothers  Kennedy.  He 
dictated  tiie  famous  reply  of  Alder- 
man Beckford  to  the  King.  He 
founded  the  society  for  supporting 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  his  quarrel 
with  Wilkes,  he  was  the  assailant 
of  that  person's  character,  not  of  his 
opinions.  He  ran  a  tilt  witli  Junius. 
3iut  so  much  courtesy,  considering 
the  character  of  LhuL  conUovei'sy, 
Was  used  on  hoth  sides,  that  Tooke 
lost  no  part  of  such  popularity  as  he 
had  obtained.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  American  war,  and  denounced 
the  *  Lexington  massacre.'  Tried 
at  Guildhall  on  account  of  the  com- 
ments which  he  had  published  on 
this  transaction,  lie  was  convicted 
of  a  scandalous  libel,  hned  and  im- 
prisoned. He  attempted  to  obtain 
a  call  to  the  bar,  but  he  foiled,  and 
reviled  the  Benchers.  He  offended 
even  Paley,  whose  pohtical  hetero- 
doxy was  supposed  to  have  barred 
his  preferment,  for  Paley  a])pears 
to  have  attempted  to  prevent  him 
from  obtaining  his  Master's  degree 
at  Cambridge.  His  JJiversions  oj 
Purley  alarmed  even  the  latitudi- 
narians  and  the  utilitarians  of  the 
day.  He  was  a  candidate  for  West- 
minster in  17^0.  He  was  tried  for 
high  treason  m  1 794,  and  acquitted, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  jubilant,  his  enemies 
exasperated  and  unforgiving.  The 
Government  was  not  likely  to  forget 
that  Lord  Stanhope  had  presidea  at 
a  banquet  held  at  Norwioh,  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  acquittal 
of  Hardy  and  Tooke,  and  had 


affected  the  siylo  of  repuhhcan 
France  in  his  speeches.  He  siood 
again  for  Westminster  in  1796, 
and  polled  nearly  3,000  voles  with- 
out canvassing  the  electors,  or 
spending  a  penny.  He  denoonoed 
corruption,  ridiculed  the  bigotiy 
and  dishonesty  of  Parliament,  and 
in  particular  he  directed  a  ceaseless 
attack  against  rotten  boroughs.  In 
1801,  be  was  returned  for  Old 
Sarum. 

Tooke  had  been  a  friend  of 
Wiikci,.  in  a  letter  which  WiUces 
took  care  to  publish  after  their 
quarrel,  Tooke  nad  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  the  rite  of  Ofdi* 
nation,  and  coupled  those  expres- 
sions with  a  blasphemous  jest. 
These  words  had  been  quoted  ior 
the  last  thirty  years.  He  had  asso- 
ciated with  the  :iM)ut  of  the  Med* 
menham  monks,  the  society  whcse 
wild  acts  of  pro&ne  indeeenqr  had 
shocked  an  age  by  no  means  predn. 
He  had  thrown  up  his  living,  and 
ostentatiously  abandoned  his  orders. 
Before  the  world  he  was  a  libertine, 
a  jester,  a  scofier  at  thinirs  lioly. 
He  hved  in  open  concubinage. 
was  an  associate  of  Tom  Paine.  He  j 
drank  otf  bottles  of  brandy  with  | 
Forson  and  Boswell,  and  left  both 
under  the  table.  Many  of  tfacM 
practices  were  venial  enough,  ac» 
cording  to  the  morality  of  the  tirac 
but  they  were  deemed  dangerous 
e^ndence  of  character,  when  couplixl 
with  extreme  liberalism  in  pohtics. 
Such  a  man  was  returned  to  Pw- 
liament  on  the  nomination  of  the 
mad  Lord  Gamelford,  and  by  tha 
six  electors  of  Old  Sairim. 

He  no  sooner  took  his  seat  than 
Earl  Temple^  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  challenired  his  rinht 
to  election.  Temple  said  that  he 
should  wait  fourteen  days,  in  order 
to  see  whether  any  petition  might 
ho  presented  from  that  borouCT 
against  Mr.  Tooke*s  return.  Oa 
Hiarch  to,  1801,  the  same noUenaa 
moved  that  evidence  be  given  of 
Mr.  Tooke's  ozdinatioiL  Upon  this 
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question  the  first  diyision  was  holding  a  benefice  hereafter,  a  pro- 
taken,  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  poaal  which  was  supported  by 
proof  was  given  of  Tooke's  ordi-  JolUffe  and  Grey.  Meanwhile 
nation,  of  liis  induction  to  the  Rushworth,  who  had  been  seated 
chapelry  of  New  Brentford,  of  his  by  the  committee  of  1785,  presented 
having  performed  divine  offices  in  a  petition  ncrninst  the  bill.  The 
tlie  church,  and  having  received  whole  OjijtnsiT ion  considered  the  bill 
tithes  and  ecclesiastical  fees.  Upon  to  ))e  a  pi^rsonal  attack  on  an  ob- 
this  division  and  this  evidence,  .a  noxious  individual, 
oommittee  was  appointed,  the  chair-  On  the  other  hand,  the  promoters 
man  being  Mr.  Bragge,  who  re-  of  the  biU  argued,  that  the  express 

Sorted  on  April  2nd  as  to  the  eligi-  mce  of  parliamentary  precedents 

ility  of  persons  in  holy  orders  to  was  hostile  to  the  eligibility  of  the 

sit  in  the  Honso.     On  May  4th,  a  clergy ;  that  the  clergy  had  great 

debate  took  place  on  the  report,  social  influence  and  position  ;  that 

The  object  of  Temple  was  to  pro-  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  being 

cure  a  decision  of  the  House  adverse  considenible,  the  danger  of  ])ar- 

to  Tooke,  and  to  establish  a  pre-  liamcniary  corruption  was  inevi- 

cedent  against  a  simikr  case.  Bnt  table;  that  GouTocation  was  an  ex- 

Addington  resisted  this  coarse,  and  istent  power  in  the  state,  dormant 

promised  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  indeed,  but  susceptible  of  being 

«hoald  have  a  general  and  perma*  axottsed  to  dangerous  activity  ;  but 

nent  effect.    Temjile,  however,  per-  above   all,   they  insisted  on  the 

sist^d  in  his  motion.  On  a  division,  indelibility    of    orders,  assigning 

the  motion  in  favour  of  taking  *the  the  same  siffnificance  on  this  point 

case  of  the  return  irom  Old  Sarnra  to  the  diacunate  and  ])riesthood. 

into  the  consideration  of  the  House'  Wynn,  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical 

was  lost  by  94  to  53.  matters,  was  quoted  to  the  effect 

Two    days    after,    Addington  that  there  was  no  canonical  ob- 

bronght  in  his  bill,  which  declared  jection  to  the  admission  of  tho 

and  enacted  the  disability,  the  clergy  to  the  House— it  had  of 

penalties  on  sitting  and  voting,  and  course  often  happened  in  the  House 

the  character  of   evidence  which  of  Lords  tliat  f\  clerirvman  becanio 

phonld  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  a  peer — and  Tooke  cited  the  autho- 

fiivi  of  a  person's   being  in  holy  rity  of  Bacon,  and  the  indirect  tes- 

oixiers.     The  bill  was  resisted  by  timony  of  Coke  to  the  eligibility  of 

Fox,  Bnrdett,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  the  order.   The  bill  was  carried 

Orej,  Jolliffe  and  others.   It  was  through   the   honse   without  a 

chiefly  8upi)orted  by  the  Govern-  division. 

ment  officials,  as  Vansittart,  Abbot,  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Thurlow 
Scott  and  Mitford.  Tho  opposition  declared  that  he  should  vote  against 
pleaded  that  to  elect  antl  to  be  the  bill,  on  the  ground  of  its  in- 
elected  are  relative,  and  tliat  as  tho  lierent  absuinlities.  This  view  was 
franchise  had  been  accorded  to  the  sustained  by  Lords  Moira  and  Hol- 
clerg)',  their  eligibility  to  it  had  land.  Even  Eldon  censured  the  Go- 
been  inferentially  admitted,  what-  Temment  obliquely,  when  he  said 
ever  were  the  precedents,  Thegr  that  the  Honse  of  Uommons  should 
argued  that  the  instances  quoted  have  proceeded  by  resolution.  Lords 
were  at  once  few,  uncertain,  Westmorland  and  Bosslyn  voted 
and  contradicted  by  tlie  notorious  for  the  T)ill,  on  grounds  similar 
admission  of  clf  rLry  dui  ing  the  last  to  those  which  prevailed  witli  tho 
1^0  years.  Tnokt-  suggested  an  Government  party  in  the  House  of 
amendment,  by  which  a  person  Commons.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
elected  should  be  disqualified  from  Chester,  the  only  prelate  who  spoke, 
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wliilc  he  indignantly  maintained 
that  orders  were  indehblc,  owned 
that  there  was  no  canonical  objec- 
tion to  a  clergyman's  sitting  in  the 
Hoiue  of  CommoikB,  and  adcbd  that 
the  chief  impediment  which,  in  his 
OfRiiion,  could  be  urged  against  the 
conoeBeion  of  the  right,  was  to  be 
fonnd  in  fl\*>  «?candal(Mm  mTicomi- 
tants  of  an  ordinary  eL  rt  imi.  Here 
too,  the  bill  passed  uitli  nt  a  di- 
vision. It  received  the  royal  a«t»cnt 
on  June  23.  It  maj  be  added  that 
in  the  coarse  of  the  debate,  the  in- 
eligilnlity  was  extended  to  the  mini- 
stera  of  the  Scotch  estabhshmcnt^ 
while  provision  was  made  that  no 
return  to  tlie  existing"  Parliament 
was  to  be  disturbed.  Home  Tooke 
therefore  kept  his  seat,  but  he  never 
entered  the  House  again,  tliough  the 

Parliament  was  not  dissolved  till 
the  end  of  the  following  year. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either 
Tooke  or  his  friendls  antioipited  that 
his  return  would  be  questioned.  In 
all   the   known   cases   on  which 
a  division  had  been  taken,  a  peti- 
tion had  been   presented  by  the 
unsuccessful   candidate.     lu  the 
last  and  the  moat  fiimiHar  case, 
that  of  Bnshworth,  the  committee 
had  ignored  the   disiibility,  and 
seated  the  meriiber  whose  eligibility 
was  challenged.     The  distinction 
attempted  to  be  set  up  in  the  de- 
bates of  1 80 1,  as  to  the  diflerence 
of  priest's  and  deacon's  orders  was 
anafterihonght,  which  few  speakers 
insisted  on.    Besides,  there  were 
cases  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many 
in  the  House,  of  clergymen  sitting 
unquestioned    and  unchallenged. 
Temple  did  not  dispute  this;  he 
contcTitod  himself  with  answering 
that  a  blot  is  not  a  blot  till  it  is  hit. 
It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  when 
Tooike  stood  for  Westminster,  there 
is  no  eyidence  of  his  opponents 
hayinff  given  notice,  that  votes  re- 
corded on  his  behalf  Avould  be 
thrown  away,  as  had  been  done  in 
Ruslnvortirs  case.     Can  we  doubt 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  in 


1 7  S  5  1 1  iid  been  taktjn  as  a  conclxusive 
precedent  ? 

The  time  in  which  Tooke 's  act 
was  passed,  is  one  on  which  few  per* 
sons  conld  look  hack  with  aatimo- 
tion.  Pitt  had  qnitted  office,  because 
he  could  not  carry  a  Catholic  ReUef 
Bill,  and  Addingion  was  instxtlled 
in   his   y>lnr'e.     The  descent 
from  a  pnnce  to  a  prentice.  Irish 
disaffection  was  not  relieved  by  the 
huppression  of  Fitzgerald's  insur- 
rection. The  union,  seonzed  hj  the 
vilest  oorraption,  had  swamped  the 
local  ParHament,  which,  democal- 
ised  and  bigoted  as  it  might  be,  was 
always  Irish,  and  sometimes  patri- 
otic. It  was  a  time  of  gagging^  a<ct&, 
of  suspendinpf  habeas  corpn*?.  of 
anxious  debate  on  home  aiTairs  and 
foreign  policy.    The  continental 
do^ts  had  made  the  French  sol- 
diers a  nation  of  heroes,  coid  had 
g^ven  Napoleon  a  field  Ibr  his 
splendid  and  destructive  genius. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
nation  hnd  been  constrained  to  re- 
linquish its  metallic  currency.  The 
famine  was  sore  in  the  land.  The 
price  of  wheat  had  risen  &r  abore 
all  reooided  experience.  Parlia> 
mentaxy  reform,  long  promised, 
was  postponed.  The  people  had  not 
yet  entered  on  that  career  of  mili- 
tary calory  which  ultimately  recon- 
ciled  them   to    the  war  and  its 
prodifj^ions  charges.    Old  men  can 
even  now  recall  the  intense  anxiety 
with  which  they  watched  thces 
negociations  which  led  to  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and  how  eagerly  the 
nation  desired  repose.    And  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  troubles  the  Tory 
party,  in  its  eac'erncss  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  iui  uld  and  feeble  man, 
disabled  a  Avliole  order  of  society. 
It  would  have  been  as  rational  to 
have  inflicted tbe  same  disabilityoa 
all  who  bore  the  name  of  John. 
After  the  act  was  passed,  Tooke,  ia 
an  address   to  the  We8tmin.ster 
electors,  oflV'red  his  ironical  thanks 
to  the  Government,  for,  said  he,  *so 
eager  were  they  to  attack  me^  that 
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if  ihe  Govenunant  had  brooglit  in 
a  Mil  to  bang  me  in  the  lo1»j,  it 
would  have  been  earned  without  a 

division.' 

Vi'owcmI    from   any   point,  the 
Lii(vtry  of  the   constitntional  dis- 
jililuy  of  the  olpriry  is  seen  to  b© 
untenable.     l^aicr    research  has 
proved  that  clergymen  were  fire- 
qnenily  retnmed  to  Parliament,  at 
least  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
oentmy.    There  is  no  proof  to  the 
contraiy  in   the  fifteenth.  The 
titiilnr  flistinetion  of  a  clercrvrnnn 
is  modern,  the  TiicniiF  of  idrTitifyint^ 
one  who  has  retired  iroiu  the  active 
functions  of  bis  calling  are  but  of 
yesterday.    There  is  not  a  vestige 
o£  truth  in  the  asflertton  that  he 
was  caoonically  disabled.  Horsley 
was  no  mean  anthoriiy,  and  bis 
statSDient^  thongh  reluctant,  is  posi- 
tive.    Even  if  Home  Tooko  had 
never   become  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  he  was  habh^  to  snch 
penalties  or  censurcB  aB  the  cauons 
provided  gainst  the  abandonment 
of  Bpiritnal  for  aecnlar  pnrsnits, 
when  he  threw  np  Brentford  and 
took  to  fikrming.    But,  in  {hot,  the 
oanonB  bad  fallen  into  desuetude  a 
century  and  a  half  l)eforo  Home 
Tooke   commenced    his  political 
career.    It  was  ridiculous  to  iider 
indirectly  to  a  new  disability,  when 
time  out  of  mind  the  censures  of 
the  obnrob  bad  slept  and  been  for- 
gotten. 

The  only  truth  which  conld  have 
been  alleged  was  that  while  Gon- 

vocataon  sat  to  frmnt  supplies,  its 
power  was  in  theory  co-ortlinate 
with  that  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  therefore  a  seat  in  one 
House,  or  a  qualification  for  one 
Hionse  only,  barred  the  poaseasor  of 
a  seat  in  the  other.  The  Honae  of 
OommoDs  affirmed .  this  position  in 
the  case  of  Newell,  ignored  it  in 
that  of  Parkins,  T'oaffimied  it,  as 
far  as  the  obscui-ity  of  the  case 
will  allow  us  to  judge,  in  that  of 
Craddock.  But  after  that  time, 
when  the  distinction  between  lay 


and  olerieal  tazsticn  was  oUiterated 
or  abandoned^  tins  olgection  loat 
ita  weight. 

Great  stress  was  laid  by  the  dis- 

pnf  tnfs  of  the  time  on  a  phrase, 
"wiiich  if  not  thon  rrrcnt,  had  come 
to  be  recently  oi'  importance,  the  in- 
delibility namely  of  orders.  Nothing 
is  more  suggestive  or  instructive 
tiian  the  iuyestigation  of  the  oir- 
cnmstances  nnder  wbioh  partiGalar 
terms  or  phrases  have  been  imported 
into  language.  Unfortimately,  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
bmnch  of  philoloo-y^  and  the  labour 
of  tracing  n  s|M'cial  phrase  is 
enormous.  For  my  own  part,  I 
ctumot  recall  to  memory  any  in- 
aiancea  in  wbioh  the  ezpreaaion, 
'indelibility  of  orders,'  is  nsed  in  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  oentary, 
antecedent  to  the  controversy  on 
Home  Tooke's  case.  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  modern  expression,, 
and  was  first  used  in  all  iLkeiibood 
by  Horsley. 

From  one  point  of  view  no  per- 
aon  oonld  deny  the  aconracy  of  the* 
term.  A  &ct  cannot  be  reddled  or 
gainsayed.  From  another,  fSaw  per* 
aona  oonld  maintain  the  expression^ 
for  df»rrradation  and  the  milder 
penalty  of  deposition  were  familiar 
proceetlings  in  the  ecclesiastical 
law  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
Anglican  communion  recognises  no 
procesa  of  degradation,  not  we  may 
be  sore  because  it  esttmates  orders 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  Roman 
church  does,  hut  because  it  has 
treated  them  as  a  lower  state.  The 
Tjatin  Jind  Greek  eluirch  look  on 
ordoT  s  as  saci*amenta ;  the  Enirlish 
chui'cii  can  only  view  them  as  con- 
tracts, contracts  of  a  peculiarly 
aolemn  and  aignificant  land,  hat 
necesaarily  snaceptible  of  termina- 
tion. This  view  seems  to  have  been 
recognised  by  Scott.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  this  cr^'cat  jurist  tfdked 
the  nonsensewhich  Hansard  recf)rds 
as  his  speech  on  Horne  Tooke 's  act. 
But  perhaps  one  part  of  this  utter- 
ance is  genuine,  that  in  wbioh  be 
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oompared  orders  to  a  contract  of 

marriatro,  n  contract,  he  arprncd, 
M'liicli  may  entered  on  volmi- 
turily,  but  caiiiiut  be  annulled  at 
the  pleasure  of  either  or  botli  par- 
ties. True,  and  for  a  sulUcieut  reason, 
that  the  annulling  snch  a  contract 
at  the  instance  or  wQl  of  one  paiij 
to  the  agreement  may  be  a  wrong 
to  the  ouier,  and  in  any  case  lazily 
of  divorce  would  bo  a  wrong  cr 
injury  to  society,  15  ut  how  a 
clergyman  who  wishes  to  quit  his 
office  can  be  said  to  wrong  the 
chnrch,  or  how  society  is  benefited, 
and  the  chnich  in  particnlar,  in 
retaining  a  reluctant  nunister  in 
her  servioe,  it  is  not  easy  to  show. 
Sooh  men  betook  themselves  to  a 
seciilar  life  in  times  when  the 
*  ministry  of  the  church'  was  inter- 
preted  to  designate  a  far  more 
sacred  function  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  Reformed  chui-ches.  They 
quitted  their  orders  formally  and 
by  dispensation  if  they  bought  it 
vorth  while,  informally  if  1  hey  did 
not.  The  secularisation  of  a Boman 
priest  in  the  present  day,  is  not,  if 
we  nre  riglitly  informed,  an  un- 
known process,  nor  one  which  is 
attended  with  excommunication  or 
eyen  with  ffrave  censure. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  con* 
ilider  whether  the  cunrent  accep- 
itpMI^  of  this  ]K-euliar  phrase  may 
-not  |;e  a  powerful  cause  of  priest- 
craft. The  tempt^ition  to  upc  undue 
influence  over  men's  minds  is  not 
the  special  vice  of  any  one  cliurch. 
It  may  be  as  dominant  in  the  |K)licy 
of  the  most  ardent  Protestant,  as 
tt  could  be  in  that  of  the  most  nn* 
swerring  ultramontane.  Butwher- 
.ever  it  is  present,  it  must  needs  be 
powerfully  stimulated  by  the  accep- 
tance of  an  irreversible  position,  of 
rO/i  i(JiilienaV)]e  office.   A  man  whose 
retreat  is  cut  off  will  stand  at  bay, 
iioi  perhaps  to  threaten,  but  maybe 
to  plot  against  the  society  winch 
puts  him  at  a  disadTsntagc. 

The  passions,  the  fears,  the  ani* 
Plpflitiee  Qf  tho^e  daj^s  haye  passed 


away,  and  with  them  tlie  arpunienti 
alleLred  in  favour  of  Home  TooVe's 
act.  Were  *]\v  question  debated iiow, 
we  should  not  in  all  probahihty  hear 
of  those  precedents  which  satisfied 
the  herd  of  Addington's  supporters. 
Lawyers  would  hnrdly  disouM  die 
theory  of  canonical  obedzeoos,  cr 
argue  that  although  orders  sxe  not  a 
sacrament,  they  are  an  irreveraUe 
and  indefen<^ili1c  contract.  In  prar- 
tiee  eler^ymeu  are  frf  o  to  remain 
in  the  church  or  abandon  it.  h 
these  days  it  is  very  unlikely  tlmt 
a  prelate  would  enter  on  such  s 
suit  as  that  of  Hie  Bishop  of  Sxeiv 
V,  Shcro.  Already  men  who  wen 
once  ordained  are  practising  physic; 
haye  been  called  to  the  bar,  after  a 
formal  decision  to  that  efferl ;  I'-^tld 
commission*^  iii  the  army ;  are  en- 
gaged in  tracie.  Nobody  is  htely 
to  hunt  up  these  deserters  or  put  in 
practice  whatever  unrepealed  sis- 
tutes  may  affect  their  liberty.  The 
offices  of  the  church  are  ss  ftr  w 
possible  protected  by  the  almostsbSK 
lute  authority  which  bishops  exer- 
cise over  such  unl)eneticed  clergy  M 
are  seeking  employment,  and  by  the 
inquirii's  which  may  be  properly 
made  about  the  presentee  to  » 
benefice.  But  they  are  decidedly 
not  protected  by  the  foolish  role 
whitm  demands  to  constrain  oiil- 
contents  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.  In  its  poresent  ccyiditino, 
it  is  nowisdotn  on  ihc  part  of  those 
who  interpret  the  policy  of  the 
Establiishinent,  to  look  too  curiously 
on  those  who  quietly  retire  from  its 
ministrations. 

If  the  House  of  Commons  doci 
hereafter  debate  the  question  sod 
reconsider  the  legislation  of  i8oi,it 
may  be  expected  to  treat  the  matter 
on  public  jr^unda.  It  is  not  vptt 
likely,  esj)eeially  as  the  eh-eroral 
franchi.se  becomes  more  widely  <ii!»- 
tributed,  that  many  of  the  retired 
clergy  will  aspire  to  a  seat  in  ft* 
House.  It  would  only  be  a  rsre  con- 
junction of  circumstances  ihst  so^ 
aa  event  could  occnr.  Itispoesftla 
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ihat  if  ilie  doors  were  thrown  open, 

men  profoundly  acr^uainted  with  the 
facts  and  tlie  needs  of  popular  and 
universitrr  education,  min-ht  obt«'iin 
a  seat.  No  one  could  regret  such  a 
result,  for  the  House  of  Commons 
is  as  a  body,  profoundly  ignorant  of 
educatbnal  questions.  It  is  possible 
that  one  or  two  may  be  returned, 
who  having  sacceeded  nneacpectedfy 
to  the  dignity  of  primogenitnre,  can 
afibrd  to  stand  for  a  county.  But 
a  clerical  y^nrty  in  tlie  House,  h\  tlio 
Bpnse  of  a  railway  party,  or  a  clerical 
iTiterest  in  the  sense  of  a  legal  in- 
tei'est,  are  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  not  the  smallest 
chance  that  each  a  combination 
eonld  occDT  aa  would  give  snoh 
persona  the  opportnnily  of  united 
action. 

It  may  seem,  however,  that  the 
exclusion  is  at  best  a  sentimental 
grievance.  Most  grievances  are 
sentimental ;  that  is,  are  bomo  by 
heavy  and  coarse  natnreB  patiently, 
irntate  those  of  finer  fibre.  Few 
persons  like  to  have  their  liberty  in- 
terfered with,  exoept  on  snffident 
and  intelligible  grounds.  A  man 
who,  left  to  himself,  might  never 
quit  his  house,  his  street,  his  town, 
would  feel  it  intolerably  irksome  if 
he  were  commanded  arbiiranly  to 
keep  within  any  of  tiiese  lindts. 
And  such  disabilitieB,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  felt  all  the  more  keenly, 
the  more  general  is  the  relaxation 
afforded  to  other  men's  disabilities. 
In  f8or  no  Koman  Catholic  or  dis- 
senter could  sit  in  the  House,  be  a 
member  of  a  corporation,  enter  at  a 
university.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, tiiat  before  very  long,  tho  last 
relics  of  rehgions  intolerance  will 
be  swept  away.  The  guarantees  of 
the  Emancipation  and  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  are  in  course  of 
being  repealed.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act,  the  latest,  and  it  may 
be  hoped,  the  last  outbreak  of  mad 
fanaticism,  alter  falling  into  instant 
desnetnde,  cannot  endure  unch 
longer.  The  House  of  Conunona  is 


willing  to  allow  Nonconformists  to 
graduate  at  the  English  Universi* 
ties,  and  has  relinquished  the  tests 

imposed  on  pomo  officials  in  Dublin. 
Before  long,  in  the  inevitable  march 
of  events,  the  ancient  endowments 
of  the  Universities  will  be  offered 
for  general  competition.  Willing 
adhesion  is  being  rapidly  sahstitnteS 
fbr  enforced  couonnity ;  and  when 
all  restrictions  are  done  away,  it  is 
probable  that  the  adhesion  will  be 
more  generous,  and  the  conformity 
more  lionest.  In  the  midst  of  these 
changes,  it  is  unreasonable  to  lay 
penalties  upon  one  kind  of  con- 
scientiousness, especicdly  when  they 
are  relaxed  in  other  kinds. 

The  Irish  priests  retnm  most,  if 
not  all,  the  Catholic  members  fbr  the 
Irish  people.  In  this  way  they 
compensate  tlicir  disabilities.  The 
English  clergy  are  too  oftf>n  tho 
avowed  enemies  and  hindrances  to 
beneficial  changes.  In  this  way 
they  make  themselves  heard  and 
felt.  Ostracism  is  no  remedy  ex- 
cept it  be  accompanied  by  banish- 
mmt.  The  ioflueuce  will  be  as 
surely  exercised,  t  ven  though  its 
course  maybe  altered,  its  machinery 
modified.  When  Lord  Temple  ar- 
gued that  the  power  of  the  clergy 
would  be  excessive,  if  they  could  bo 
returned  to  Parliament,  he  showed 
little  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
if  indeed  he  really  betieved  what  he 
said.  His  son  was  wiser  in  his 
generation,  when  he  recognised 
that  by  giving  the  fmnchise  to  ilio 
tenant  farmers,  he  should  link  their 
interest  with  that  of  the  laiulowutrs. 
The  legislature  made  ])rie8tcraft 
inevitable,  when  it  caught  at  and 
endorsed  the  novel  doctnne  that  by 
the  English  law  orders  were  in- 
delible. It  is  no  satisfikction  to  tho 
English  clergyman  to  point  out  to 
him  the  strength  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  the  place  of  the  Bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  may 
doubt  whether  the  Establishment  is 
strong;  he  may  not,  though  sin- 
cerely and  affectionately  attached 
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to  tlie  Clmrcli,  CfiTO  a  jot  for  tho 
Establishment,  which  no  reasonable 
person  holds  to  be  anything  other 
than  a  political  system.  He  may 
believe  that  the  real  efficiency  of 
ibe  bidiops  is  oompromiMd  by  their 
life  peerafi^  and  the  chnrofa  soaa- 
dalieed  and  wakened.  He  nuist  be 
very  blind  indeed,  if  he  fails  to  see 
that  the  'spiritual  peers'  are  trenf ed 
with  vf'Ty  '^Htrht  respect^  and  are 
i'xpecud  to  keep  in  their  place. 
Thu  bishops  iieyer  handle  becular 
sabjects.  They  bave  nmk  to  being 
the  ecdenaatioal  advieen  of  ibe 
liOffds,  the  rcforooBon  questions  put 
by  such  peers  as  affecfc  the  t6]»  of 
ecclesiastical  reformers. 

Tt  is  said  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  exceedingly  unfriendly  to 
any  discnission  on  the  principle  of 
Homo  Tooke's  Act.  When  Mr. 
Bonverie,  some  years  ago,  sought  to 
TeHere  clergymen  from  certain  dis- 
abilities,  the  House  retained  the 
exclusion  elauses  of  i8oi,  in  the 
Bill.  As  a  rule,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  legislate  only  fi-oni  ne- 
cessity, and  never  will  see  the 
necessity  until  it  is  urgent  and 
dangerous.  It  is  higher  wisdom  to 
take  aooonnt  of  all  forces,  to  giye 
ihem  all  a  fair  chance,  to  let  them 
take  their  place  in  the  harmony  of 
social  life.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons persists  in  exhibitincr  itself  as 
a  chib,  it  will  assuredly  abdicate  its 
functions,  and  eommit  them  to  more 
energetic  and  less  responsible  hands, 
as  amortnnately  it  bas  done  abeady 
to  a  great  ex^i.  This  dislike  to 
treaftiiig  a  question  of  disfranchise- 
ment or  political  disability  is  all  the 
more  impolitic,  if,  as  is  generally 
believed,  the  Honse  would  not  re- 
fuse to  entertain  thetjuestion  should 
it  come  praoticallv  before  tliejn.  It 
is   diiiicult   to  conceive    thuL  it 


could  successfully  maintain  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  elerif}'  from  -i  ^-eat  in 
the  House,  after  a  bona  tide  return, 
and  if  the  constituency  were  reso- 
lute. When  the  Hbose  was  fiar  more 
despoiao  than  it  now  ta,  the 
pseied  election  for  Clare  mada  it 
impossible  to  retoin  the  disalilir^ 
statutes  against  the  Catholics.  The 
continued  return  of  Baror-  Roths- 
child for  the  city  of  London  did 
similar  service  in  removiiig  Jewish 
disabilities.  The  House  cannot 
desoead  to  a  contest  with  a  oon- 
stitaea^.  Snehaoonne  is  ub  ones 
undignified  and  deslmetive;  tbe 
former,  because  a  great  assembly 
cannot  be  compromised  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  few  men  wl>om  it 
may  not  like  ;  the  latter,  because  it 
affects  to  control  that  freedom  of 
choice  by  which,   and  by  "which 

alone,  the  Honse  of  ConKnuMiB  doss 
ttdst,  and  can  command  iw|iecl« 

If  indeed  at  some  fntoro  tone  the 
question  is  raised  anew,-  smd  the 

Act  of  1 80 1  be  repealed,  itwonld  be 
unjust  to  exact  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  the  clerical  status.  This  i* 
a  needless  invasion  of  conscience. 
But  the  Le^slature  may  and,  per- 
haps, abonld  adopt  the  sn^gestiott 
made  by  Tooke  bimself,  by  «"»^KH«'r 
all  snob  persons  as  mi^t  be  elected 
firom  receiving  any  benefice  from  the 
Crovv^i  or  its  ministers.  There  is 
enough  and  to  sj^aro  of  intricrue  in 
the  career  ol  lawyers.  The  military 
and  naval  services  are  represented 
to  their  own  beneSt.  It  would  be  as 
well  to  check  all  aspirations  after  e^ 
desiastical  patronage.  Tfaero  wiD 
always  be  enough  candidates  for 
ministerial  gifts  outside,  without 
sellinp:  the  snnctuary  for  the  ?ake 
of  parliamentary  support  within 
the  walls  of  the  House. 

J.  E.  Thobold  Rogebs. 
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CONCERNING  THE  HEADS  OF  BATTEEING-RAMS : 

WITK  SOME  THOVOHTS  TOUdUNG  THS  fiBVITmOATIOK  OP  HI7UMIE8. 

IT  is  well  understood  hy  sack  an,  brunt,  and  cleared  their  way.  By 

in  a  philosophic  and  candid  this  time  it  liad  (likely  enough) 

temper,  hare  studied  the  histories  been  tnkeri  down  from  its  sn]>pnrf 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  what  and  was  lying  in  some  neiglibouring 
(in  dcpiu'ted  centuries  j  was  meant  ditch,  ball' concealed  by  mud.  Pme- 
by  a  Baitering-Ram.  There  was  a  tical  and  pushing  spiiits  jumped 
long  and  heavy  beam,  sometimes  over  it,  as  they  advanced  towards 
attaining  a  length  of  ahnndred  and  the  opening  it  made  rjpossibly  wiped 
twenty  &et|  to  one  end  of  which  wae  their  feet  upon  it.  Here  and  there 
afi&xed  a  massive  iron  head,  in  form  a  man  of  a  sentimental  nature  would 
like  the  head  of  a  Bam.  This  In-  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
«tnimcnt  was  suspended  by  strong  look  kindly  at  it  for  a  little  while  : 
ropes  to  a  cross-beam,  sustained  by  thinkinp^  of  the  services  that  iron- 
two  groat  logs,  which  in  their  turn  headed  log  had  rendered  :  thinking 
were  subLaiued  by  the  earth.  When  how  easy  it  was  to  enter  uuu  whero 
it  was  desired  to  break  a  way  it  had  been  so  hard  to  enter  at  the 
through  the  wall  of  a  fortified  city,  first. 

the  entire  apparatus  was  set  up  Let  us  muse,  kindly  reader,  on 
within  convenient  reach  of  the  fated  the  Heads  of  Moral  Battering-Bsms: 
wall.  Then  the  heavy  beam,  armed  Human  Heads  that  suffer  many 
with  the  iron  head,  was  swung  hard  blows  in  opening  away  throng!  i 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  oM  preiinHt  -  s  and  abuses.  Let  ns 
vehement  exertion  of  (j)os.sibly)  liiuik  iiow  iiardly  men  iaro  who 
some  hundreds  of  men :  tho  liead  bravely  set  theniHclves  to  break 
coming  at  each  swing  with  inex-  through  these.  The  days  were,  in 
pressible  violence  against  the  hostile  which  such  a  head  would  probably 
wall.  No  wall  could  long  remain  have  been  cut  off  altogether:  and 
intact  under  that  usage.  The  stones  even  yet,  all  obloquy,  all  misrepre- 
were  loosened  :  cracks  became  mani-  scntation,  all  malignant  railing,  are 
fest :  a  small  opening  was  made,  the  common  |)ortion  of  such  men  as 
which  gradually  became  a  large  one :  propose  improvements,  political  or 
finally,  a  practicable  breach  was  social ;  and  try  to  bring  these  im- 
made,  through  which  the  besieging  pi'ovements  about.  Sorely  beaten 
aanny  was  i3>le  to  enter  the  city,  about  the  head  are  the  Moral  Bat- 
It  was  comparatively  easy  to  pass  tering-Bams  i  Those  wbo  first  pro- 
througb  the  wall,  after  an  opening  posed  Corn-law  repeal ;  reform  of 
had  been  made  in  it.  It  was  ex*  the  in&mous  penal  laws  which  dis^ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  make  the  open-  graced  the  f^tnf  utc-book  till  bnive 
ing.  The  ram's  head  was  of  hard  men  like  Sir  Samuel  Hr>milly  saved 
material.  Filly  so  ;  for  it  had  hard  this  nation  from  the  siiauic  of  theui ; 
work  to  do.  l^ersons  of  soft  ma-  reform  of  tho  scandalous  abuses  in. 
terialjphysicallyiandmorally,  passed  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
in  wiui  ftcilify  after  the  ram  had  Establishment  in  Ireland ;  reform 
done  its  work.  And  it  is  probable  in  the  Army,  including  the  abolition 
that  a  good  many  of  them,  thus  of  flogging  human  beings  to  death : 
easily  entering,  did  not  reflect  much  the  abolitdou  of  Negro  Slavery ;  tho 
upon  their  obligiitions  to  the  bat-  making  the  representation  of  tho 
tered  old  head,  whiob.  had  borne  the  people  in  Jc'ariiament  cease  to  bo  in 
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gront  measnre  a  grim  fnrre ;  ihe 
permission  of  organs  in  Scotch 
churches,  and  of  Scotch  conqre- 
galious  to  kneel  at  prayer  a.iid  bland 
at  praise ;  bow  these  men  were 
yilined  and  misrepreaenied !  Look 
back  over  the  files  of  yariona  old 
Tory  newspapers  and  magazines : 
and  think  what  the  poor  Heads  had 
to  come  throngh  !  By  and  by,  thf» 
breach  is  made  in  the  thick  wall 
of  Hellish  interests  and  nnrensoning 
prejudices;  and  then,  people  who 
had  neither  the  coniage  nor  the 
hardness  of  natnre  to  stend  the  first 
bnfFets,  get  all  the  good  of  them, 
andqnieUy  walk  through  the  breach 
opened  by  sorely  battered  Heads  of 
Moral  Battering- Rams.  After  a 
while,  everybody  sees  so  plainly 
that  the  advocates  of  Reforui  had  all 
the  I'eaison  on  their  side,  that  people 
think  it  most  have  been  qnite  easy 
to  batter  down  the  ancient  abuse. 
They  say,  *  Well,  that  wall  was  so 
much  off  the  perpendicular:  the 
mortar  had  so  crumbled  into  dust ; 
that  jnst  a  touch  must  have  «;ent  it 
down:  the  old  Heads,  now  in  tlieir 
graves,  or  lying  in  obscure  ditches, 
oould  not  have  had  such  a  tough 
work  to  do  as  we  fancied.'  And 
when  one  who  has  long  snrvired 
the  fight  in  which  he  won  his 
ikme,  cr^^^^  into  the  way  (like  Lord 
Brono;liani)  of  talking  sometimes 
about  the  hard  hits  he  received  and 
dealt,  we  grow  impatient  of  hearing 
about  them,  AVe  think  it  is  all  an 
old  man's  talk  about  the  long  past. 

Gontroyersy  is  a  hateful  thing. 
Never  has  the  writer  joined  in  it, 
and  he  never  will.  But  he  has 
watched  a  good  deal  of  it :  and  he 
can  sincerely  say  that  he  never  yet 
saw  controversy  carried  on  in  good 
temper  or  in  fairness.  He  has  seen 
it  carried  on  by  men  wlio,  speaking 
generally,  were  good-tempered  and 
mir>tempered  men.  And  tliey  began 
in  tolerablefaamessand  good  temper, 
Bnt  the  controversy  had  not  lasted 
long  till  the  lurking  devil  was 


roused  :  insoLcnce,  misrepresenta- 
tion, savage  ill-temper,  were  largely 
developed ;  at  least  on  one  side.  Hi» 
has  seen  controversy  in  which  all 
the  fairness  and  decency  were  on 
one  side:  all  the  opposite  things 
on  the  other  side.  The  mere  ordi« 
nary  case  is  that  there  should  be 
very  little  fairness  or  civility  on 
either  side.  Yet,  hat€»fnl  as  contri> 
versy  is.  tlie  quiet  casy-goinir  men 
who  sliriiilv  jiom  it  niav  well  hi- 
thaukiui  that  there  are  pugnacious 
and  hard-headed  folk  who  rush  into 
it  with  gusto,  and  serai  to  enjoj  tlie 
strife.  For  these  pugnacious  folk 
do  (as  it  were)  batter  a  hreadi 
through  which  the  easy-going  men 
peacefully  follow.  Yes,  you  who 
know  what  cowards  you  are:  yon 
who  know  that  however  sure  yon 
might  be  that  you  hud  truth  on 
your  side,  you  would  shrink  into 
your  shell  at  the  first  outbnnt  of 
abuse  from  those  interested  in  main- 
taining  some  flagrant  ini(|uity  which 
you  had  been  carried  away  into  at- 
tacking :  look  \vith  profound  respect 
on  the  hard  heads  that  take  aud 
give  hard  blows  !  Yon.  could  r.ot 
do  it.  And  it  is  a  pitiful  sight  to 
behold  a  man  who  has  ventured  to 
attack  something  that  is  wrong,  in- 
stantly set  upon  Dy  those  who  insb 
to  keep  up  the  wrong  :  then  getting 
frightened ;  beginning  in  a  cowardly 
fashion  to  calculate  the  ennseqnencef 
of  sticking  to  what  he  has  said;  see- 
ing that  he  will  get  into  no  end  of 
trouble  if  he  sticks  to  it ;  sod 
finally  bnlHed  into  retracting  wbat 
he  and  all  who  hear  him  know  ^ 
fectly  to  be  true.  It  is  a  temble 
thing  to  have  all  the  will  to  be  the 
head  of  the  moral  batteriug-ram, 
witlionf  the  needftd  hardness  !  I^ot 
it  IS  a  tine  sight,  to  see  ahead  which 
is  entirely  free  from  sofhxe-SS :  which 
is  quite  hard  enough  for  the  woA 
to  which  it  IS  set  Theresieyariosi 
things  about  John  Enoz  whidi  one 
cannot  in  any  wa^  like :  bat  tlisie 
is  something  snbhme  about  his  in- 
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jBexiblo  and  fearless  firmness.  So 
"with  Luther  :  what  an  inexpressibly 
hard  henSi  of  a  battermg^ram  {  So 
ia  these  days  wiili!B&.  John  Bright. 
Ton  may  iiiixik  him  imnR  if  you 
please  :  but  you  cannot  deny  his 
magnificent  pluck.  Ton  cannot  look 
at  the  determined  face  of  the  great 
popular  leader,  without  feeling  that 
there  is  the  man  to  batter  down 
"what  he  thinks  an  injustice.  Con- 
BervatiBm  is  ever  the  wall  to  be  bat* 
tered :  aggressiye  reformers  or  re- 
volutionisers  are  the  head  of  the 
battering>ram.    And  though  con- 
Bervatism  serves  many  useful  pur- 
poses, it  i?  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
losing  eauso.    It  is  just  a  tjuestion 
of  time,  till  any  wall  in  battered 
down :  that  is,  if  there  be  the  least 
show  of  sound  reason  that  down  it 
ehonld  go«   For  the  essential  idea 
of  conservatism  of  course  is,  to  keep 
things  as  they  arc :  and  that  cannot 
be.      Tt    was    conserA-ntism  that 
raised  a  terrible  cry  aguin.st  the  in- 
troduction of  static-coaches  :  they 
would  drive  the  old  st{^- waggons 
off  the  road:  horses  wonld  perish: 
diseasesoftibtebrainwonldbebronght 
on  by  travelling  through  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  awful  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour.     Then  it  was  con- 
servatism to  raise  a  cry  again.st  raii- 
wavs :  they  would  drive  off  the  road 
the  old  stage-coaches,  the  glory  of 
England  :  they  would  *  destroy  the 
old  English  noblesse,'  as  was  touch- 
ingly  remarked  by  a  distinguished 
surgeon,  who  got  a  title  for  cutting 
a  wen  out  of  the  king's  neck.  It 
was  conservatism  thnt  mniTifr^iTied 
the  fitness  of  hanging   men  and 
women  for  the  theft  of  a  few  pence. 
It  was  conservaLiiim.  tiial  opposed 
every  improveiment  in  tiie  laws  of 
this  country  which  has  been  made 
in  the  last  thirty  years;  for  that 
matter  in  the  last  five  hundred.  But 
the  battering-ram  ha,s  done  its  work : 
and  the  old  walls  have  cono  down, 
as  other  old  walls  will  doubtless  go. 
Progressive  folk  may  well  rejoice 


that  there  are  those  who  gird  theiu- 
selves  up  and  go  forth  to  fight  with 
what  they  think  wrong,  at  whatever 
risk.  For  there  are  ver}-  many  en- 
lightened persons,  who  would  plainly 
see  the  wrong,  and  privately  despise 
the  stupidity  of  such  as  stand  up 
for  it,  yet  who  would  have  no  mind 
at  all  for  the  fight,  and  so  would 
just  let  the  wrong  go  on  and 
flourish. 

We  all,  daily,  see  many  things 
wrong.  We  know  that  we  should 

get  much  ill-will  by  pointing  them 
out  and  trying  to  correct  them.  We 

have  learned  by  experience  how 
much  trouble  and  sorrow  come  of 
])roposinL''  and  carrying  even  a  very 
small  improvement.  And  so,  there 
is  a  great  temptation  to  sadly  sit 
still,  till  a  braver  man  of  thicker 
skin  appears  and  does  the  work. 
Of  course,  this  is  cowardly.  But  it 
is  natural ;  and  grows  always  more 
cfnif^enial  to  our  nature  as  wo  frrow 
older.  What  is  the  use,  we  mourn- 
fully say  to  ourselves,  of  getting 
into  all  that  hot  water ;  and  likely 
enough  fiuling  to  do  any  good  after 
all  ?  You  lose  heart :  you  cannot 
bear  the  striie,  the  misapprehension^ 
the  misrepresentation. 

In  Scotland  there  is  an  associa- 
tion of  clergymen  called  the  Church 
Serrice  Society.  Its  jnirpose  is  to 
foster  the  study  of  ancient  Christian 
liturgies,  and  thus  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  more  devotional  and  be- 
coming language  in  public  prayer. 
For  public  prayer,  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  must  be  prepared  by  each 
minister  for  his  own  use  :  and  the 
days  have  been,  in  which  the  stan- 
dard aimed  at  was  a  verr  bad  one  : 
partaking  moiti  of  the  nature  of 
tiieologi^  statement  and  discus- 
sion tlum  of  reverent  prayer.  Things 
are  much  better  now  :  and  this 
sociefy  desires,  humbly  and  quietly, 
to  promote  and  direct  the  better 
ta.ste  now  ])revaihng.  Its  purpose 
is  what  has  been  said,  and  nothing 
moi*e.    But  some  individuals,  of  a 
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suspicions  temper,  insist  that  it  is 
fonTKled  to  the  end  of  plotting  and 
conspirinc  r<>r  the  intixjdiiction  of  a 
liturgy  in  In  the  worship  of  the 
national  Church,  wldok  ham  IdSMaeto 
regarded  anjtliing  like  an  aathori- 
tative  serrice-book  with  much  aver* 
sion.  These  individuals  persist  in 
calling  the  association  the  Liturgical 
tSociefy.  Thoy  nrc  well  aware  that 
this  Is  not  its  name,  and  that  such  a 
name  grossly  misrepresents  lU  de- 
clared design :  but  they  think  the 
name  likely  to  create  a  prejudice  in 
Scotland,  and  deem  it  all  &xr  to  do 
80.  Some  timid  men  hare  thus  been 
impelled  to  hold  off  from  the  so- 
ciety. A  good  many  more  stick  to 
it  the  closer.  But  he  who  knows 
the  secret  history  of  all  the  talks 
and  all  tlit  eorrespondence  that  have 
been  used  to  detach  members  from 
the  society,  and  to  hinder  hnman. 
bein^  from  joining  it,  has  beheld  a 
specmien  of  how  those  fare,  who, 
in  a  very  small  and  harmless  £eu9hion, 
take  the  thankless  position  of  the 
Moral  Battering  Bam. 

Suffer  a  voice  of  complaint  touch- 
ing the  difficulty  of  revivifying 
miunmies. 

A  mnmmy  is  a  Tery  ugly  thing : 
bnt  that  is  not  the  matier  at  present 
tobethougbtnpon.  The  mat  point 
is,  tiiat  a  mummy  is  so  Sioroughly 
dried  up.  All  life  is  gone  from  it,  and 
all  elasticity :  and  you  cannot  put 
them  buck  acrain.  Once,  those  sinews 
were  soft  and  supple  j  but  that  was 
long  ago.  Try  to  make  those  stiff 
limbs  walk,  those  withered  fingers 
hold.   It  will  not  do. 

The  mummy  over  'which  the 
writer  moans  is  an  old  sermon,  A 
sermon  written  with  ^rvvtf  care  and 
preached  with  great  heart,  four  or 
five  years  ago.  Then  it  was  a  living 
elastic  thing :  but  try  to  preach  it 
now,  and  you  will  find  it  quite 
withered  and  dried  np.  Tonfiincied, 
in  those  old  days  wnen  yon  wrote 
it,  that  it  was  a  possession  for  ever: 


that  is,  for  as  long  as  eaob  Sunday 
should  call  you  to  ascend  your  pnl- 
pit  and  s}M  ;ik  to  your  congre^ition. 
And  when  you  delivered  it  with 
great  pleasure  and  emotion,  yon 
nnoied  yon  wonld  always  be  able 
to  give  it  with  the  like  satisfaction 
and  warmth.  Bnt  when,  after  fi^e 
years,  you  draw  it  from  its  recep- 
tacle, and  some  Sunday  go  and 
preach  it,  you  will  find  tiie  li£e  has 
exhaled. 

It  is  a  gi^at  disappointment.  And 
I  am  not  thinking  of  the  crudity 
and  immatoiily  of  your  youthfini 
extravagances.  I  do  not  mean  tbat 

yon  find  your  discourse  written  in 
a  turgid  and  fancifnl  style  which 
now  revolts  your  sobered  sense.  All 
those  eui  ly  compositions  nre  in  the 
fire,  lonc^  ago.  I  ni^n  the  dis- 
coui'ses  you  wrote  after  you  had 
attained  something  like  maturity  of 
judgment  and  taste.  It  is  not  even 
that  your  inteUectoal  and  spiritoal 
standpoint  is  greatly  changed.  AH 
that  is  true,  yon  feel  as  yoa  read  it 
It  is  right,  every  word  of  it:  yon  are 
sure  of  that,  ihit  the  whole  thing, 
that  glowed  with  life  as  yon  wrote 
it  with  a  heightened  pulse,  and  as 
you  gave  it  the  first  Sunday  after  it 
was  written,  is  now  dead,  and  dried 
np.  You  are  out  of  sympathy  witii 
it  It  seenis  Teiy  poor.  j^Lnd  oh 
how  things  to  be  said  to  a  number 
of  your  fellow  creatures  depend  for 
their  interest  and  impression  on 
your  being  able  to  throw  your  whole 
heart  into  them  as  you  say  them ! 

If  a  clergyman's  mind  be  still  ao- 
tiTO,  and  perceptiye  of  what  is  goiug 
on  in  the  moral  world  round  aboul 
him,  he  need  not  cherish  the  YSin 
belief  that  when  he  goes  to  a  new 
parish,  he  yriW  have  many  days  of 
tmnqnil  ease,  during  whicli  he  "vrill 
preach  over  ai^aiu  the  sermuas 
written  in  his  old  one.  Each  Sun- 
day, at  the  first,  he  will  take  out  a 
mummy,  and  with  greater  or  Urn 
disappointment,  1^  to  make  it  live 
and  move.   Even  if  the  people  who 
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hear  the  discourse  seem  interested 
in  it,  liie  preadier  knows  that  all 
this  is  a  pale  shadow  of  what  the 
thing  need  to  he.  The  old  ferronr 
is  fled:  that  fervour  which  nerer 
can  he  samnlated,  and  which  must 
come  spontaneon«  nv  not  come  at  all. 
I  have  Iieard  a  preacher  wlio  in  liis 
prime  of  his  pliysical  strength  had 
exercised  a  wonderful  jx)wer  over 
qH  who  listened  to  him,  in  advanced 
age  when  the  old  glow  woidd  not 
come.  It  was  touching  to  hear  him 
say  the  old  words  that  used  to  touch 
and  melt  young  and  old,  trying  to 
SRV  ihvm  in  the  old  way ;  and  feel- 
ing, far  more  deeply  than  any  one 
else,  how  trrievoDs  was  tlie  failure. 
Talking  thus  uf  old  facrnions,  let 

US  have  a  little  thought  npon  a 
question  of  interest  to  a  good  manv 
people.  Hay  a  clergyman,  with 
propriety,  now  and  then,  preach  one 

of  his  own  published  sermons  ? 

The  common  idea  is  that  he  ought 
not  to  do  so:  though  I  never  yet 
found  any  one  who  could  give  any 
distinct  reason  for  thinking  so.  This 
common  idea  appeazs  to  be  a  mere 
gfonndless  prejudice.  And  it  is  a 
serious  question  to  a  man  who  has 
published  a  great  number  of  ser- 
mons, doubtless  those  wliich  he 
esteemed  his  best,  whether  in  all 
coming  time  ho  is  to  be  debarred 
from  making  any  use  of  that  labo- 
riously prepared  material. 

The  purpose  of  preaching  a  ser- 
mon is  to  impress  on  those  •who 
hear  it  some  important  truth.  Now, 
after  having  once  pressed  that  truth 
on  your  liearcrs,  are  you  never  to 
i*ecur  to  it  ?  Are  you  to  take  for 
.granted  that  everybody  lias  read 
your  sermons ;  and  read  them  so 
recenUy  that  your  views  ate  stOl 
finesh  in  their  memory  F  Then  it  is 
certain  that  now  ana  then  yon  wiU 
he  aware  of  a  strong  desire  to  preach 
something  that  you  have  published. 
You  know  it  would  be  useful  to 
some  one  in  the  congregation  :  po.s- 
sibly  you  kuow  that  it  is  what  you 


need  yourself  jubt  then.  Now,  in 
the  published  discourse  you  have 
treated  that  subject  as  weJl  as  yon 
could:  are  you  to  go  and  designedly 

treat  it  ilk  an  inferior  way,  for  the 

sake  of  making  a  diflference  ?  No< 
thing  of  the  sort  Just  go  and 
preach  it  manialiy  ;  and  make  no 
mystery  of  what  you  are  doing'. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  every  huudred 
in  the  congregation  wiU  not  re- 
member (even  if  Ihey  oyer  knew)  a 
word  of  it.  And  those  who  recognise 
the  thing,  will  be  all  the  more  in- 
terested in  hearing  what  they  have 
read  as  interpreted  by  its  author. 
The  writer  knows,  lor  himself,  tliat 
in  L'oinp:  to  hear  Mr.  MelviU  preaeh, 
or  JJcan  .iUford,  or  Bishop  Wilber- 
force,  he  would  much  rather  hear 
ftom  any  one  of  them  a  sermon  he 
has  already  read,  than  a  quite  new 
one  probably  not  half  so  good. 

Of  course,  published  sermons  are 
not  to  be  preached  habitually :  not 
to  be  preached  often :  and  never  to 
be  preached  at  all  except  to  a  mau*s 
own  congregation.  A  preacher 
must  he  very  poYerty-stricfcen  in- 
deed, if  when  he  goes  to  a  strange 
church,  he  has  not  something  new 
to  give.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing 
with  his  own,  where  be  mmt  pro- 
duce an  incredible  quantity  of  matter 
in  the  course  of  the  yeai*.  Few 
people  have  any  notion  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  material  which 
regular  Sunday  duly  demands.  I 
have  a  Mend  who  for  six  years 
preached  ^wico  each  Sunday  in  a 
certain  church.  In  that  time,  he 
tells  me,  the  sermo-ns  he  prearhed 
in  that  church  would  make  up 
thirty-four  well-sized  volumes  of 
sixteen  bcrmons  each.  Of  course, 
that  man  is  merely  a  specimen  of 
hundreds  more.  Who  that  knows 
the  long  and  hard  work  that  goes 
to  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  but 
must  be  awe-strieken  at  the  thought 
of  so  inconceivable  a  mass  of  manu- 
script ?  You  will  say,  most  of  it, 
possibly  all  of  it^  was  very  poor. 
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Likely  enongli;  but  tlien  to  the  weloomecL    If  yoa  ask  wlmt  pro> 

middtittg  powers  of  the  writer,  it  portion  the  old  ahonld  bear  to  ih? 

was  jnst  ns  grent  exertion  to  pi'^  ^nro  new,  I  f^liould  say  that  a  tw^taedt 

it,  as  to  a  man  of  j^renter  ability  part  may  very  fitly  be  the  forrrifr. 

and  iiil'ormatiou  it  is  to  produtM.'  an  That  is,  al'ier  each    nineteen  ti-ir 

artielo  for  the  EdiuLutujh  licvieiry  or  btjrmous  you  pri^ack,  you  raav  r.i.  -<* 

an  eaual   quantity  of  a  volume  properly  enter  your  pulpit  wiili  & 

*  whicn  no  gentlcmaii's  library  pnblisbied  one  in  your  sermon-cftae. 
should  be  witfaont.'   Now,  it  seems 

to  me  that  any  fair  means  of  lessen-  This  is  all« 

ing  that  fearfal  drain  ought  to  be  A.  K.  H.B. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  AN  UPi 

IN  every  crisis  of  national  contest 
the  viototy  of  one  side  or  oiket 
IB  earned  hy  tiie  energies  of  some 
one  national  organ :  and  at  such  a 
crisis  the  partisans  of  iho  failing 
canse  will  look  with  zealous  liope 
to  the  other  organs,  nnd  are  liable 
to  ascribe  to  them  even  inordinate 
value.  In  this  spirit  the  beaten 
Tories  of  1833  cried  frequently, 
^Thttnk  Gtod !  we  still  havea  House 
of  Lords ; '^judgin^  witli  »  very 
sagacious  instinct  that  the  Upper 
House,  by  its  patient  tenscify,  would 
gradually  regain  much  or  all  that 
had  been  lost  to  them  in  1832.  Con- 
versely, if  the  Tx)rds  had  succeeded 
in  some  great  doYolopmcnt  of  ohg- 
archical  power,  their  opponents 
would  ^iliank  Qod  that  we  still  hare 
a  Honse  of  Cominons,*  however 
weakened  for  a  season.  We  do  not 
intend  now  to  treat  these  iempo- 
rary  rcnsons  for  rejoicing  in  an 
Upper  House,  which  once  more,  in 
the  prospect  of  encroacliing  demo- 
cracy, may  present  themselves  to 
those  who  would  fain  stem  the 
movementr  But  we  desire  to  treat 
the  question,  as  fundamentally  as 
we  are  able,  on  its  own  merits ;  as- 
suming a  nation  profoundly  united, 
equably  patriotic,  and  desirous  of 
such  institutions  only  as  shall  con- 
duce to  universal  justice  and  thereby 
to  universal  welfare. 

Voting  without  deUberatiou,  and 
▼oting  in  the  heat  of  passion,  are 
of  course  ruinous.  If  there  were 
da'nger  that  a  popular  assembly 
would  fall  into  these  errors,  the 
veto  of  a  second  chamber  might  be 
serviceable,  to  delay  the  decision, — 
to  gain  time  in  which  passion  might 
be  cooled  and  wisdom  gain  a  hear- 
ing. Perhaps,  to  those  who  have 
never  Tery  closely  analysed  the  work- 
in^  of  institutions,  it  is  from  this 
pomt  of  view  that  an  Upper  House 
will  seem  of  peculiar  Talne;  namely, 
as  a  check  to  the  passions  which 
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are  supposed  to  a^tate  a  highly 
popular  chamber.   Of  course,  we  do 
not  deny  that  upon  occasion  a  mis- 
ohievons  bill  has  passed  tiie  Com* 
mens,  and  would  hare  become  law, 
had  not  its  error  been  detected  and 
corrected  in  t  he  Lord.s.  Such  things 
must  happen, — through  careless- 
ness, haste  or  ignorance, — when  an 
overwhelming   mass   of  business 
messes  upon  a  legisihitiTe  chamber. 
Bat  here,  the  proper  remedy  is,  to 
lessen  the  amonnt  of  business,  not 
to  trust  to  a  second  chamber  to 
rectify  mistakes.    At  the  same  time 
it  would  he  very  hnrrl  to  point  out 
w'here  the  l^ritisk  House  of  Com- 
mons has  sinned  through  heat  of 
passion,  through  haste,  or  through 
refiisal  to  hear  tiie  argaments  of  &b 
obstructing  minority ;  andhastiieiL 
been  set  right  by  the  Lords.  We 
believe  in  the  value  and  importance 
of  an  Upper  Chamber,  but  it  is  not 
in  this  direction  that  we  lind  the 
advantages.    On  the  contrary,  such 
an  ai'gmuent  proceeds  on  an  i<^o- 
ring,  not  only  of  English  tempera- 
ment^ bat  of  Baropeaa  institntUms. 
Every  Parliament  in  Christendom 
has  rigid  forms,  expressly  devised 
to  prevent  surprise  by  intrigue,  or 
legislation  in  hot  hlood.  Expressly 
because  a  Tnajon  i  y  must  rule,  and  a 
minority  must  submit,  therefore  it 
is  felt  that  a  minority  has  always  a 
right  to  be  heard,  just  as  the  de- 
fendant in  a  judicial  suit.   If  we 
must  make  a  mnereal  exception,  it 
is  perhaps  in  Spain ;  but  through 
the  fault,  not  of  parliamentary  rules, 
but  of  executive  nrmervipnloTisness. 
Nations  which  adopt  parliamentary 
institutions  have  not  all  quite  the 
same  forms  of  legislation ;  but  all 
sedulously  provide,  in  every  chamber, 
against  passion  and  sarprise;  all 
resolve  emphatically  to  be  delibe* 
rative  bodies,  not  mere  voting  ma- 
chines ;  all  therefore  profess  that  a 
minority,  however  small,  must  be 
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patiently  licard.  Tn  t^cneral,  a  small 
bLubborn  minority  kas  great  power 
toobetract  and  delay,  if  they  choose 
to  avaol  ihemselTes  of  the  forms  of 
the  House,  and  nowhere,  we  believe, 
more  than  in  England.  Every  hill 
must  go  through  many  sta^^es.  At 
each,  it  comes  into  public  notice, 
and  is  p-enondly  open  to  criticism 
for  weeks  out  of  doors,  besides  all 
the  criticism  which  it  has  iu  the 
Hottse.  After  tiie  bill  is  aotnsJly 
bconght  in,  it  has  to  pass  the  House 
in  i&ee  readings,  to  sa^  nothing 
of  proceedings  in  oommittce.  No 
such  forms  can  exclude  partisan 
spirit,  which  may  doubtless  be  fa- 
natical;  but  this  is  quite  different 
from  the  hot  blood  of  haste.  Strong 
fanaticism  will  listen  to  alignments 

witii  apparant jpatieiioe,  but  with 
deaf  apa4ihj.  To  gain  time  for  re- 
consideratKiii  is  then  of  no  avul. 

But  it  seems  the  direct  opposite  of 
truth,  to  say  that  the  British  House 
of  Commons  is  too  rash  and  mpid, 
prone  to  fits  of  passion,  and  needing 
to  bo  retarded  by  a  second  chamber. 
Notoriously  we  suffer  under  severe 
inconvenience  from  tiie  slnggish* 
ness  with  which  the  legidatnre  ever 
halts  behind  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
day.  Acceleration,  not  retardation, 
is  needed.  Indeed,  if  we  choose 
this  as  the  battle-field  in  favour  of 
a  House  of  Lords,  it  will  be  joyfully 
accepted  by  the  implacable  enemies 
of  that  institution  ;  who  will  parade 
the  successive  instances  in  whibh 
the  Lords  put  iShmr  veto  on  the 
Commons,  and  mischietonsly  de- 
kyed  mesanres  which  were  ulti- 
mately conceded  to  be  inevitable,  or 
short  of  what  was  just.  "FVom 
such  instances  the  iniercncc  will  be 
drawn,  that  a  second  cbaTiihcr  is  a 
pernicious  super  lluity.  13  ut  we 
decline  to  set  tiiie  argument  on  that 
basis. 

Nor  is  this  all:  for  it  is  p*oper 
to  gather  up  results  from  me  ez> 

perience  of  a  chamber  far  more 
demncrjitic  than  is  our  English 
Lower  House.   It  is  not  easy  to 


devise  any  representative  institution 
more  democratic  in  its  elementary 
composition  than  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives in  the  United  Stales* 

Kot  only  are  all  men  voters,  bat 
each  State  has  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives increa.«5ing  with  its  popu- 
lation,so  asto  secure  (by  a  self- act  in  u 
system  without  ne<  <1 1  i  lleformBilli?) 
that  the  more  populous  districts 
shall  not  be  outvoted  by  the  less 
populous.  Since  every  man  above 
the  age  of  twentynme  has  a  vote, 
the  more  numerous  younger  men, 
if  they  chose,  oould  easily  outvote 
the  elder  in  the  election  :  and  if 
popular  paspioT!  ro})  nLntatc  a  repre- 
sentative aiisembly,  it  tiiere  may  set  m 
to  have  free  course.  Yet  what  bas 
been  the  history  of  this  very  popular 
diamberP  We  do  not  refer  to 
speeches, butto votes,  toacts.  Noone 

can  impute  to  it  hasty andnshl^tS- 
lation.  Its  faults  have  often  been 
those  of  tx^o  much  caution,  too  slow 
action  :  but  there  hns  been  no  vacil- 
lation, no  violent  impulse  thi.s  way 
and  that  way :  no  intolerance  of 
dehberation,  or  passionate  hurry. 
And  as  to  its  neect  of  being  ^keeked 
in  legidation  by  the  veto  of  the 
Upper  Chamber,  it  is  on  ti&e  eon- 
trary  notorious  that  that  veto  has 
eminently  been  a  stronghold  of  in- 
justice. Since  each  Staf<^  laT*trt*  or 
small,  sends  two  members  to  the 
Upper  House  or  Senate,  the  slave- 
holders were  always  able  to  wield 
the  veto  of  the  Senate  against  any 
action  of  the  Lower  Honsein  Bvvour 
of  the  coloured  race;'  and  those 
Americans  who  approach  politBes 
solely  from  the  moral  side,  pro- 
nounce ihnt  eveiT  oligarchical  in- 
fluence among  tnem  has  been  a 
force  in  the  scale  of  injustice.  No 
case,  we  believe,  can  be  fairly 
made  out  Ibr  an  Upper  Legislative 
Ohamber  from  such  oonsidsnitions. 

But  the  argument^  thus  put,  k 
unfair.  It  assumes  a  state  of  thing! 
in  which  the  chamber  called  Upper 
is  upper  only  in  name  and  in  rank, 
and  has  the  mere  ne^gative  Action 
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of  a  ri  to  ;  -which  perhaps  is  not 
wanted  at  all,  and  cei*tainly  ought 
not  to  be  its  only,  nor  its  chief  duty. 
If  we  go  back  to  the  Roman  Senate 
in  its  liest  day,  we  see  a  TCfj  dif- 
ftvent  state  of  relatioDS.  The  Senate 
had  no  veto  on  the  popnkr  legis- 
lation, nor,  strictly  speaking,  any 
lojcrislative  power;  yet  all  the  ordi- 
nary le^i^slation  originated  in  the 
Senate*,  which  devised  and  shaped 
bills,  and  deputed  the  consul  to 
propose  them  for  ratification  by  the 
popnlar  assembly.  If  a  senate  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  hnndred  elder 
men  who  have  served  in  high  offices 
with  distinction,  and,  among  them, 
understand  every  part  of  the  public 
adminiptmtion,  the  mva^urvF.  which 
it  RUETgests  will  come  with  peculiar 
weight.  It  may  have  class  pre- 
judiceti,  but  high  talent.  If  it  have 
the  will,  it  is  Hkdy  to  have  the 
aiiifity,  to  do  its  work  better  than  can 
be  expected  fiom  a  Lower  Honse^ 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Never- 
theless, in  legislation  proper,  it  is 
bard  to  say  that  the  legislation  of 
an  Upper  House  is  r^Uy  needed, 
when  the  lower  legislative  assembly 
oontaimi  (as  in  modem  days^  only 

select  TCpieseiitaitives,  and  not  tlie 
dtisens  in  mass,  as  in  the  old  ci^- 

states.  The  functions  of  even  the 
Roman  Senate  in  eontrolUng  the  ad- 
mmisircUion  and  in  dirpcfing  nil 
foreign  affairs, — war.  peace,  treaties, 
emlmssies,  reception  of  ambassa- 
dors,— ^were  of  greater  moment  than 
its  legislative  actiun,  though  that 
action  wasmorevaliiable,  whenlegis- 
lation  went  on  by  folkmote,  than  it' 
caabeinonrvery  different  state.  So 
too,  if  one  ask  a  well  informed  and 
deep-thinking  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  what  have  been  the  benofita 
of  their  Senate,  he  ennnot  pi  ssihly 
reply,  that  it  has  hteinnu'd  iho 
passion  of  the  Lower  House,  or 
monlded  into  hi^^hsr  perfection  ihrnr 
Grade  measures ;  but  he  will  say, — 
it  has  been  the  organ  for  controlling 
the  administration,  andte  directing 
foreign  a&irs. 


That  the  English  Honf^e  of  Loi*ds 
does  not  perform  those  functions, 
is  most  true.  Whether  it  be  loo 
late  for  a  change,  by  which  it  may 
hereafter  perform  tiiem,  there  will 
be  grakt  difference  of  opinion. 
Before  setting  forth  what  ad- 
vantages wonld  accrue  from  the 
rlmnge,  let  us  consider  by  what 
organs  these  two  vital  functions 
are  at  present  performed  among 
us,  and  how  far  with  advantage. 
And  firsts  how  are  foreign  afiairs 
directed? 

The  Queen's  Ministry,  by  long 
habit,  not  by  any  statute  law,  is 
formed  under  one  chief,  or  premier, 
who  expects  a  select  number  of  bis 
colleagues  to  sit  with  him  in  serret 
cabinet.  They  there  resolve  <  i  t  i  t !  u  i  r 
foreign  policy,  of  which  the  imme- 
diate manager  is  called  Secretary 
for  Forei^  Affairs.  The  OflJ)inet, 
representmg  the  Grown,  foels  itself 
competent  to  make  treaties,  except 
that  it  will  not  promise  pecuniary 
payments  without  the  consent  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Short  of 
this,  it  can  make  any  treaty ;  it 
can  put  forth  any  manifesto  to  the 
courts  of  Kurope,  pubhc  or  secret. 
If  it  cannot  actually  decide  on 
war  or  peace,  it  can  bring  things  to 
such  a  pomt  that  war  is  eithw 
scaroely  avoidable  or  scarcely  pos- 
War  cannot  bo  deelareahj 
the  Cabirtet,  which  is  a  body  un- 
known to  the  law,  equally  with  tlu; 
phrase  '  the  Queen  in  Cabinet,.'  But 
the  Cabinet  can  resolve  to  summon 
the  Privy  Council,  and  in  sommon- 
ing  it  can  hope  and  count  that  no 
one  summoned  will  come^  except 
the  Cabinet  itself.  That  part  of 
the  Pn\y  Coiniril  which  is  not  in 
tlie  ranks  of  the  ministry,  by  the 
routine  of  etiquette  stays  away : 
such  is  the  tacit  understanding  by 
which  the  power  of  a  mmistry  is 
incroMcd.  Thus  the  Oalnnet^  as- 
sembling under  the  name  of  the 
Priv^'  Council,  can  do  that  which 
it  could  not  do  an  the  Cabinet, 
namely,  advise  and  effectn  a  1 1  v  '^mide 
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Her  Majesty  to  declare  war.  In 
Asiatic   affairs    less   ceremony  is 
needed.    When  war  is  to  proceed 
as  from  India,  and  its  expenses  are 
to  be  defrayed  from  lacUan  funds, 
it  ia  only  necessary  to  command  the 
GoTemorrGeneral  of  India  to  de- 
clare war,  or  to  make  %rar  without 
any  declaration.   Our  Chine'^p  wars 
were  strictly  wars  made  from  Eug- 
land  at  Engliali  expense ;  yet  they 
were  begun,  carried  ou  and  tinished 
without  declaration  of  war  at  aU. 
Ab  such,  tliey  were  in  law  piratical ; 
neverthelesa,  the  ministerial  organs 
of  the  press  represented  the  pro- 
ceeding  as  a  great  improvement; 
c.vpprially,  because  it  enabled  our 
merciiants  to  carry  on  trade  with 
the  8ub)ect8  of  the   Emperor  of 
Chinu  wiiile  we  were  tighting  with 
him,  which  wonld  have  been  trea- 
sonable^ had  we  been  professedly 
at  war  with  him.     But,  no  war 
having  been  declared,  tiie  state 
of  things  was  legally  peace.  Again, 
onr  Persiarj  war  was  made  on  ac- 
count of  a  purely  English  quarrel ; 
yet  it   was  never  proclaimed  in 
Europe.     Orders  were  sent  from 
Exwland  to  Galcntta  to  make  war. 
A  nieet  thence  sailed  into  the  Per* 
sian  Gulf.    Omr  representatire  in 
Bnsliire  escaped  into  it  when  it 
was  almost  witliin  sight,  and  war 
was  proclaimed  when  it  came  within 
gunshot  of  the  land.    The  Syrian 
war  again  fit  the  Pasha  of  Kgypt 
was  uiidur taken  as  a  friendly  aid  of 
internal  police  to  the  Saltan  against 
a  troublesome  snbject^  and  there- 
fore, it  seems,  needed  no  consent  of 
Parliament  and  no  solemn  declara- 
tion; although  it  all  but  involved 
us  in  war  with  France ;  an  event 
which   could   scarcely  have  been 
avoided,  if  our  naval  successes  had 
not  been  complete  before  winter 
set  in.  Parliament  is  not  oonsnlted 
early  enongh  to  give  it  real  control 
oyer  foreign  affairs.  Hostilities 
once  begun,  to  hack  out  of  them  is 
veiy  dificolt ;  conrersely,  the  time 


of  action  once  lost,  to  reoorer  it  is 
impossible. 

Treati<s  of  exti'emc  ]Tii}>nrtfin«^o 
can  be  made  by  the  Cabmei  wiLli- 
ont  any  cognisance  of  Parliament. 
The  treaties  concerning  Benmaxk 
which  were  not  heard  of  nntil  lliey 
had  been  made,  and  were  not  un* 
derstood  when  pablished,  all  bat 
involved  us  in  a  war  against  Ger- 
many.     Our  many   treaties  with 
Turkey,  wise  or  unwise,  good  or 
bad,  were  made  by  our  ministries, 
and  oertsinly  so  entangled  ui  with 
Turkey  as  to  involve  great  and 
anxious  national  responsil^lities. 
A  treaty  made  with  Portugal  con- 
cerning Oporto  wine  long  hampered 
vexatiously  the  freedom  of  Parlia- 
ment  to  legislate'.     As  for  secret 
despatches  coacermng   foreign  af- 
fairs, no  one  can  say,  hardlv  can 
one  gness,  how  wide  and  cuiioua 
has    been    mimsterial  activity. 
WhitherBoever  a  ship  can  sail^ 
thither  a  secret  despatch  from  the 
Foreign  Office  is  likely  to  go,  nor 
do  Englishmen  much  grudge  this; 
perhap.s  they  are  rather  proud  of 
it,  highly  inconvenient  as  hiive  been 
many  of  the  results.    More  serious 
are  the  despatches  and  manifestoes 
which  concern  great  continental 
interests.    Those  writt^  in.  1831 
and  1856  concerning  Poland,  *^-wm> 
to  light  indirectly  and  long  after 
date ;  they  were  certainly  too  im^ 
portant  to  have  been   decided  in 
secret  by  any  Cabinet.    When  tiie 
Hungarian  Diet  iu  1861  was  en- 
gaged in  not  very  amicable  con- 
troversy with  the  Austrian  Dynasty, 
Baron  Eotvos,  in  an  elabonte 
speech,  argued  that  Hungary  ooaM 
not  be  Incorporated  with  Austria, 
while  Austria  was   jmrt  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  nnd  ono 
of  his  rea^^ons  wa^s,  bccau&e  (said 
he)  EuKland  and  France  in   1 848 
declared  in  a  solemn  mamfe.sto 
to  the   courts   of  Enzape  that 
they  would  never  consent  to  Ger- 
many containing  so  many  mUliooa. 
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Thifl  was  evidently  understood  by 

them  f<«  n  threat  of  war  on  onr 
part,  if  Hiin<:ury  were  ubsorliod 
into  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
Now,  it  is  strange,  that  we  never 
met  an  Englishman  who  had  ever 
before  Iieard  of  sach  a  manifesto. 
It  may  be  firom  our  own  inadver- 
tenoe  or  forgetfnlness,  but  we  did 
read  this  statement  in  £otvos*s 
speech  with  extreme  snrprise.  If 
an  English  Ministry  is  capable  of 
tlireatening  war  against  seventy 
million  persons,  in  case  of  their 
daring  to  nnite  themselves ;  if  also 
anch  tlireat  can  remain  for  years  a 
aecret  to  the  English  Fkirnament 
and  pubHe,  it  oerfamly  shows  that 
the  Cabinet  regards  the  condact  of 
forei^  affairs  to  be  its  own  secret 
privilege  and  almost  its  iudepeu- 
dent  domain. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  wholly 
modem  development,  and  we  have 
first  to  consider  whether  it  is  an 
improTement  on  onr  older  system. 
Under  Qaeen  Elisabeth  the  Privy 
Council  was  a  reality ;  now  it  haa 
become  n  shadow.  The  difference 
thus  broutrht  about  is  verv  momen- 
tuus.  A  Cabinet  is  merely  an 
oligarchy  within  a  single  party ;  the 
Privy  Council  embraces,  like  the 
old  Boman  Senate,  the  experienced 
men^  of  whatever  party,  who  have 
served  in  high  office.  Let  us  take 
the  strongest  and  most  important 
case,  a  resolution  of  war.  War, 
voted  by  the  whole  Pri^y  Council, 
is  decided  by  representatives  of  the 
collective  state  ;  but  war,  voted  by 
the  mere  Cabinet,  is  a  one-sided 
decision.  Upon  every  groond  of 
prndence^  war  shoald  never  be 
undertaken  until  after  a  grave  de- 
Kberation  in  which  the  voice  of 
every  side  of  the  State  is  heard  ; 
nay,  on  the  ground  of  justice  also, 
the  olijections  of  the  minority  ought 
frankly  to  be  considered.  To  allow 
the  in-party  to  entangle  a  nation  in 
war  by  its  own  secret  will  and  act, 
is  what  no  one  conld  approve^  if 


institutions  were  imder  debate ;  and 
in  fact,  it  has  only  grown  up  by 
(what  we  suppose  may  be  termed) 
connivance  and  nepclect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  privy  councillors.  It  is 
the  more  noxious  in  principle,  be- 
cause a  ministry  perpetually  loses 
office,  or  gains  office,  on  some  side 
issue,  wholly  unconnected  with 
f(  t  ign  affairs.  Thns^  a  Cabinet 
which  succeeds  to  power  because 
its  predecessor  had  a  bad  finance 
minister  or  was  ecclesiastically  dis- 
plea^in*^  to  Trelaml,  niay  forthwith 
take  up  foreign  affairs  in  a  spirit 
widely  less  agreeable  to  Parliament 
and  to'the  nation  than  the  Cabinet 
which  it  has  superseded. 

Nor  is  this  all,  but  in  the  Cabinet 
no  one  votes  under  the  same  re- 
sponsibility as  in  tlir  Privy  Council. 
Each  vote  in  the  Cabinet  is  a  per- 
manent secret  and  is  probably  given 
at  the  last,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
unanimity,  on  the  side  of  the  ma* 
jority  or  on  the  side  of  the  most 
resolute  minister;  if  there  be  one 
who  has  so  strong  a  judgment  that 
he  will  rather  break  up  the  Cabinet 
th{\ii  yield  it.  Thus  each  mail's 
individuality  is  absorbed  in  his 
party.  But  a  Privy  Councillor's 
oath,  according  to  the  old  constitu- 
tion, hoond  him  as  an  individoal  to- 
gire  his  own  best  advice  to  the* 
Sovereign,  which  he  wrote  down 
and  signed,  as  we  read.  This,  if 
faithfully  retained,  would  forbid 
any  one  to  vote  for  a  war  which  he 
disapproved  ;  but  would  force  him 
in  preference  to  disoblige  his  party. 
Moreover,  his  solemn  sworn  advice 
bein^  given  in  the  presence  of  ' 
political  opponents,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  argue  in  Parliament  (for 
the  convenience  and  at  the  bidding 
of  his  Cabinet)  on  the  side  opposite 
to  his  own  convictions.  That  a 
Cabinet  could  not  endure  its  private 
dissensions  to  be  displayed  in  pub- 
lic, we  are  of  course  aware  ;  but 
our  present  object  is  to  show  how 
grave  a  change  has  been  made  for 
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tlio  convenience  and  by  the  secret 
-svill  of  cabinets ;  and  liow  tlie 
security  against  unjust  or  un^Hsc 
wars  lias  been  overthrown  in  tiie 
Privy  Council,  and  (we  mucb  fear) 
by  an  actual  br^ujh  of  Privy  Coun- 
cUlars'  oatbfl,  oeitainlj  aot  withoat 
altemato  oonnivaiioefl. 

To  tlie  foreigner,  every  naiioiL 
desirea  to  present  itself  as  aa  nn- 
changinp:  unit,  except  in  a  crisis 
where  pride  has  to  make  a  conces- 
sion,  and  submit  to  a  total  change 
of  policy.  Thus  in  general  every 
Cabinet  tries  to  adopt  the  dry  out- 
lines of  its  predecessor's  conduct^ 
even  when  its  spirit  is  widely 
different.  But  this  cannot  give  any 
veal  satisfaction  to  the  foreigner,  to 
whom  in  the  long^mn  poh'cj  gnided 
by  changing  cabinets  must  seem 
shifty  and  '  i)erfidious.'  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  we  have  won 
credit  with  foreign  nations  by  the 
general  working  of  this  institation. 
Permanence  azSl  individnal  respon- 
sibility  are  elements  earnestly  to  be 
desired.  But  we  must  turn  to 
another  side  of  tliis  question,  which 
assumes  an  ever-<jjTowinir  impor- 
tiiuce,  and  perhaps  is  dcstmeti  ere 
long  to  eclipse  all  others :  w  e  mean, 
the  relations  of  England  towards 
India^  which  are  not  generally  in* 
eluded  in  fbreign  affiurs. 

Nerertheless,  India  is  essentially 
a  foreign  country,  almost  a  foreign 
continent.  In  no  case  can  the  En<jr- 
lish  wlio  reside  on  thr  soil  ha  more 
than  a  sprinkling,  and  they  are  not 
yet  so  many  as  one  to  a  thousand. 
The  numerous  nations  of  India 
have  lawSy  institutions,  languages, 
and  manners  diflbring  from  one 
another,  as  well  as  differing  fix)m 
us.  In  the  present  stage  of  affairs, 
the  minister  for  India,  a  subordinato 
of  tho  jtrime  minister,  is  absolute 
despot  over  all  Tntlian  deUiils,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  ajipeal  to  Parlia- 
ment may  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
reversal  of  his  proceedings.  ^Qiis 
absolute  power  has  in  law  heen  hM 
by  the  British  Gabiiiet  ever  since 
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the  Board  of  Control  was  instt- 

tuted  ;  but  it55  exercise  was  gene- 
rally limited  the  questions  ot'  war 
and  puace,  and  our  relations  to 
Indian  princes;  so  as  only  indirectly 
to  affect  the  internal  a&irs  of  strictly 
British  India.  Since  1858  the  direct 
and  complete  internal  power  has 
been  assumed  by  the  Secretary  for 
India,  the  screen  of  the  Company 
beinn;  swept  away.  In  the  Ixist 
crisis  of  change,  a  fn*cat  aaiietj 
was  expressed,  lest,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  management  of  Indian 
i^airs  should  vacillate  with  the 
changes  of  ESnglish  ministries.  AH 
deprecated  such  a  result;  though 
£iu*l  Russell  dropt  a  phrase  to  the 
effect  that  he  feared  it  could  not  be 
helped.  Events  have  recently  prove*! 
that  he  vrns  right.  Tjord  (/ranbome 
had  addi-essed  himself  >\  ith  con- 
scientious energy  to  Indian  allitirs, 
and  had  already  earned  osUH:an 
from  the  natives  of  India.  Sir 
Charles  Wood  was  warmly  remem- 
bered by  them,  as  having  been 
their  protector  against  the  local 
Indian  Government  and  the  indigo 
planters  on  some  critical  occasions. 
It  is  therefore  the  more  honourable 
that  Lord  Cranborue  in  one  short 
year  should  have  been  able  to  make 
lumself  sincerely  regretted:  nay, 
he  is  praised  for  having  acted  witii 
an  equity  and  wisdom  towards  the 
Kiijali  of  Mysore,  which,  under 
Whig  rule,  had  been  denied.  And 
now,  why  lias  Lord  Cranhnrne  b^-en 
suddenly  withdrawn  tV m  a  post 
for  which  he  had  begun  to  attain 
tlie  speciiic  knowledge  and  to  earn 
that  veiy  precious  possession,  the 
goodwill  oflndia  P  Simply  because 
he  did  not  move  so  ftist  as  Lonl 
Derby  in  the  direction  of  popular^ 
ising  our  House  of  Conunous.  But 
India  has  no  House  of  Commons. 
No  one  is  just  now  proposing  10 
introduce  our  representative  insti- 
tutions there.  A  faithi'ui  imi^'tialiry 
as  to  ajppointing  natives  or  JBng^iah* 
men  m  the  administration,  and 
an  equitable  treatment  of  Indiaa 
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princes,  are  the  two  thinj^s  primarily 
needful  to  win  Indian  loyalty.  .An 
energetic  and  equitable  chief  ad- 
iniiiistrator  ought  to  be  kept  in  big 
poBt»  wi&omt  any  Teferanoe  to  onr 
jSnglisb  pairty  struggles.    To  eject 
bim  because  be  dislikes  English 
ItOTi'-'r'linkl  'infrragt},  is  as  wise  as  to 
recal  an  admii-al  from  the  fleet  when 
the  enemy  is  in  sight,  bccauae  he 
dislikes  a  recent  charge  of  domestic 
policy  which  the  Miiustiy  has 
adopted.   More,  sorely,  need  not 
be  aaid  to  show  the  essential  mon« 
Btrosity  of  governing  India  by  the 
modem  English  Cabmet  doctrines. 

If  onr  TJppor  Honsp  deserved  its 
name,  not  only  foreigTi  affairs,  but 
Indian  affairs  also,  wouM  bo  far 
more  steadily,  energetically,  and 
responsibly  oondnoted  by  it  than 
they  possibly  can  be  by  any  shift- 
ing Cabmet,  which  is  not  only 
seorst^  bat  aots  under  the  minimum 
of  personal  responsibility.  The 
Cabinet,  not  tlie  individuals  com- 
posing it,  have  the  odium  of  an 
unjust  war  or  an  unwise  treaty. 
Even  the  q>eeches  of  ministers  in 
PariismeDt  ere  spoken  for  the 
Cabinet  more  than  for  themsehres. 
Self-pieaervaftkm  is  a  Cabinet's  first 
business.  A  man  who  thinks  more 
of  right  and  justice  than  of  hi^ 
party  and  of  tlie  ministry  to  wliicli 
he  belongs  (short-lived  as  it  gene- 
rally is),  loses  reputation,  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  dangerous  and 
shabby  colleague.  eminently 
in  auestions  of  war  and  peace,  and 
siu^  dealings  with  the  fivreigner  as, 
when  unjust,  lead  to  war,  good  in- 
stitutions will  make  it  the  duty  of 
each  statesman  to  vote  from  his 
conscience,  without  regard  to  his 
party  ;  and  where  lina  conduct  is 
enforced  hy  flie  institutions  them, 
selves,  no  man  loses  repntation  by 
coDscientionsness.  The  rules  of 
our  old  Privy  Council  did  at  least 
aim  at  this.  When  we  allow 
Cabinets  to  study  fbeir  own  conve- 
nience first,  and  put  the  laws  of 
mondity  in  the  second  place,  it  is 


futile  to  expect  in  the  long  run  any 
good  national  results.  Sow  thistles, 
and  you  will  not  rear  grapes. 

Bnt  we  proceed  to  the  second 
head, — the  Control  of  the  Admi^ 
nistration.  In  the  theoiy  of  the 
English  Constitution,  as  generally 
expounded,  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament  not  only  makes  and 
unmakes  Cabinets  :  it  also  controls 
them.  In  pui^ly  domestic  matters 
this  is  tnie  to  »  ocmnderahle  extent. 
If  the  Ministiy  desired  to  en&nroe 
regulations  offensive  to  any  large 
part  of  the  community,  especially 
to  the  constituents,  the  Commons 
would  not  sanction  thehills  required. 
In  this  sense  the  Lords  have  a  con- 
trol nearly  co-ordinate  with  the 
Commons :  for  money  bills  are 
seldom  the  sole  aafhorintion  needed 
for  an  important  novelty.  Not  only 
so,  but  in  a  m^'ority  of  cases  the 
Lower  Honse  does  not  dare  to  nse 
against  ministers  its  power  of  re- 
fusing their  bills  ;  for  it  is  always 
dreading  lest  the  Ministry  should 
resign  or  dissolve  Parliament.  The 
function  of  destroying  and  the 
fbnction  of  oontrolling  Cabinets  are 
essentially  incongruous.  The  hands 
which  can  destroy  are  by  the  very 
fitct  made  unfit  to  exercise  efficient 
control.  If  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  government  is  ill  adminis- 
tered, it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
whether  the  House  of  Commons, 
however  resolute,  will  be  able  to 
enforce  a  change :  for  if  the  Cabinet 
refbse  to  yielc^  they  may  thrsaten 
to  resign ;  and  by  resigning  (which 
in  such  case  is  similar  to  uie  strike 
of  workmen  against  their  employer) 
they  force  the  country  to  snbmif  to 
the  loss  of  ten  servants  whom  they 
value,  because  there  is  (perhaps) 
one  servant  with  whom  they  are 
dissatisfied;  or  (what  is  generally 
closer  to  the  tmth)  Parliament  will 
have  to  dismiss  a  Cal  ii  K  t  which 
holds  ten  good  principles  in  oider  to 
put  down  one  bad  princij)le  :  and 
when  it  is  dismissed,  Parhament  may 
find  itself  obliged  to  endure  a 
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Cabinet  which  on  the  whole  it  likes 

lees  than  that  which  has  resi^ec?. 
This  holdin}^  together  of  two  great 
parties,  eacli  under  one  leader,  and 
each  regardiug  its  party  organisa- 
tion as  of  higher  moment  than  the 
judgment  of  the  liower  Hoiue,  re- 
dnoes  the  oontrol  of  the  admmis- 
tntion  by  that  House  to  yecy  nar- 
row limits.  And  the  poirer  of 
dissolntion  makes  the  Honse  weaker 
still :  for  a  dissolution  is,  iirst,  a 
severe  pecuniary  penalty  upon  nearly 
every  member,  especially  uii  those 
who  represi^ut  numerous  constitu* 

eaciee ;  next,  it  oaneee  so  mmnoiis 
a  sio^peffe  of  public  bnemess,  and 
is  in  itsw  so  great  an  infliction  on 
the  nation,  tlut  (independently  of 

any  personal  considerations)  the 
members  may  think  it  a  greater 
mischief  than  tlie  evil  which  they 
desire  to  conUui,  And  if  a  disso- 
lution take  place,  it  is  oltcii  impos- 
flihle  to  make,  or  to  expect^  the 
elections  to  tnm  open  the  parlicnhir 
qnestion  on  which  the  ministry  has 
refused  to  submit  to  camnre. 

Nothinijf  of  this  is  more  a  priori 
fancy,  but  it  is  all  notorious  matter 
of  fact.  We  know  that  in  foreign 
affairs  a  minister  can  always  evade 
the  control  oi  i'arliameut  by  giving 
the  necessary  information  too  late, 
or  imperfectly,  or  hy  sa3ring  that  it 
will  be  hurtifol  to  the  public  in- 
terests. In  1853  Parliament  was 
even  hindered  from  debating  by 
such  pleas ;  although  in  the  retro- 
spect we  see,  that,  had  it  then 
s|token  out,  it  would  have  given 
waiuiag  ill  Lime,  and  would  imve 
stopped  the  emperor  Nicolas  from 
the  conduct  which  drew  after  it 
our  Russian  war.  In  1856  again, 
when  by  a  very  decisive  majority 
the  House  condemned  the  second 
Chinese  war,  begun  by  one  ci\'il 
officer  on  his  owu  responsibility, 
Lord  Palmerston,  then  Premier, 
would  not  endure  the  subordinates 
of  the  executive  to  be  responsible 
to  any  but  himself;  and  though 
apparently  regretting  the  war. 


determined  to  persevere  in  it. 
Accordingly  he  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment, and  crave  out  that  he  was 
not  indisposed  to  carry  ^  Reform 
Bill.  The  constituencies  under- 
stood Httle  of  the  Chinese  war,  and 
ministeriel  influences  prevailed  to 
return  a  Parliament  from  whidi 
several  of  the  most  active  aesailinte 
of  the  war  were  absent.  In  conse- 
quence, no  one  dared  to  moot  the 
subject.  Neither  did  the  oT>po7ients 
reaffirm,  nor  the  minister  seek  to 
rescind,  the  vote.  He  was  satisfied 
with  his  practical  iriumph,  and 
with  baying  punished  those  who 
dared  to  censure  his  subordinafaw. 

Still  more  recent  events. have 
strikingly  shown  that  even  when  a 
ministry  is  in  avowed  minority,  the 
House  cannot  les^islate.  In  the 
Reform  Bill  of  this  year,  the  ma- 
jority has  so  drcndt  il  to  throw  out 
the  ministry  on  the  one  liand,  or  to 
cause  a  disscduticm  on  the  other, 
that  it  s|^t  into  disunion  and  gave 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  a  successful  rote 
instead  of  controlling  him.  The 
majority  can  eject  him,  no  doubt; 
but  to  ^ect  is  not  to  control,  for 
ejection  is  too  heavy  and  too  severe 
a  weapon  to  be  used  in  any  but 
extreme  cases.  As  few  seem  duly 
to  understsad  tius,  we  wiU  use  an 
extravagant  illustration.  Suppose 
a  law  which  allowed  parents  to  cut 
o£f  their  children's  heads  or  hands, 
but  forbad  all  smaller  punishments: 
it  is  clear  that  such  a  law  would 
virtually  decree  that  puerile  ofl'ences 
sbduld  go  unpunished.  We  regard 
it  aa  perfectly  barbarian,  when 
there  is  no  remedy  for  a  hinges 
misgovemment  hut  deposition,  iflbs 
remedy  is  too  severe  for  say  but  the 
direst  and  most  inveterate  offences; 
and  the  person  to  be  i^us  punished 
has  so  great  force  to  stru^le 
against  it,  that  the  comTilsion  from 
the  remedy  in  general  seems  w*  r^e 
than  the  disease,  ^ow  (in  a  ruea- 
sure)  the  same  is  true,  wh^  a 
ministiy  oaimot  be  chaeked  aad 
controlled  in  detail,  but  can  only 
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be  expelled,  and  a  successor  witli 
the  very  same  powers  installed. 
Our  kings  have  been  controlled 
oidy  by  insisting  that  their  minis- 
tm  thiiU  be  such  as  Parliament 
ifiproves.  Mmisters  cannot  be 
reallj  controlled^  nntil  tbeir  Bidbor- 
dinates,  and  eveiy  side  of  their 
policy,  are  open  to  the  free  criti- 
cism of  an  exteriml  national  organ  ; 
—which  among  ourselves  must  be, 
a  House  of  Parliament. 

It  may  seem  ])aradoxical  to  say 
it,  but  we  believe  that  even  now 
the  House  of  Ijords  (for  good  or 
for  evil)  eantroU  ministers  more 
than  does  the  Houne  of  Commons ; 
and  all  the  more,  because  it  cannot 
eject  them  from  office.  Tlio  influ- 
ence is  generally  nn.seen  to  the 
public  and  untalked  t)f,  expressly 
because  it  is  so  efiectuai  as  to  need 
BO  straggle,  no  discussion.  The 
Lords  are  to  the  minisirjr  a  fixed 
unalterable  fiict.  No  dissolntion 
inconvenienoes  that  House,  much 
less  changes  it.  For  popularity  it 
careR  litfl(  :  nay,  reading  only  what 
is  EK  ccptahlo  to  an  aristocracy,  it  is 
tilLcii  ]iruioundly  ignorant  of  the 
national  sentiiiitat.  A  ministrv 
does  not  greatly  need  to  please  the 
Lords  in  its  ordinaiy  executive 
action;  for  over  this  they  have 
no  veto:  bnt  in  legislation,  it  is 
most  anxious  not  to  encounter 
their  of»pnsition,  yet  never  thinks 
uf  resigning,  if  opposed.  Thus  the 
control  is  not  a  mere  grum])liiig  too 
hiie,  but  acts  by  anticipation,  to 
prevent^  not  io  punish ;  and  this 
18  the  best  Ibrm  of  control.  '  (Whe- 
ther the  Lords  use  it  wisely  or 
unwisely,  is  no  part  of  our  present 
argument.)  Moreover,  although  it 
is  Hrnited  to  legislation,  and  does 
not  touch  money-bills,  yet  it  indi- 
rectly concerns  a  very  larrre  and 
important  part  of  yovenunr/it,  in  a 
nation  whose  population  increases ; 
moreover,  whose  art  and  science, 
trade  and  manu&ctnre,  are  re« 
ceivii^  perpetual  development.  The 
government  of  such  a  nation  can* 


not  go  on  without  a  perpetual 
addition  to  its  laws,  over  every  one 
of  wiiich  the  House  of  Lords  has  a 
veto.  For  under  *  laws'  we  include 
not  only  general  propositions,  but 
local  and  even  private  bills,  and 
enactments  that  facilitate  the 
machineiy  of  government.  The 
criticism  of  any  new  scliemoe 
whatsoever  by  the  House  of  Lords 
is  generally  more  thorough  and 
searching  than  that  of  the  Com- 
mons, not  solely  because  the  Lords 
have  less  to  do  (though  there  is 
much  in  that)  but  also  because 
they  are  far  more  fSBarlesH,  and  are 
less  biassed  by  side-glances  at  the 
danger  of  dii^sting  a  ministry. 

Now  in  regard  to  appeals  from 
India,  let  us  eontrn<f  vrhat  is  with 
what  might  be.  Wheu  Lord  Dal- 
iiousie  annexed  Sattara  t^  the 
British  dominions,  Kr.  Hume  tried 
to  move  Parliament  against  it.  The 
merits  of  the  question  were  not  for 
a  moment  listened  to.  One  con* 
sideration  prevailed.  *  It  will  never 
do  to  eoTisure,  and  |)robably  eject,  a 
WhiLT  niinistr\'  with  which  we  are 
Futistied,  and  brine  in  a  Tory 
ministry  which  we  do  not  want, 
about  a  mere  Indian  question.  And , 
after  all,  what  do  we  understand 
about  India?  Mr.  Hume  may  be 
right ;  bnt  if  once  we  begin  ix> 
interfere,  we  shall  have  to  govern 
all  India;  and  we  cannot  do  thftt.' 
The  House  did  not  try  the  question 
as  judges  Ixstween  the  poople  of 
SaLUuu  and  the  Govemor-Cit-neral: 
they  practically  refused  to  try  it  at 
alL  u  consequence  Lord  Damousie 
proceeded  with  his  confiscations  of 
Indian  royalties,  until  Oude  also 
was  swallowed.  The  Princess  of 
Onde  came  in  person  to  England 
to  bear  her  appeal,  —  ^vhether  to 
Queen  Victoria  or  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, she  did  not  distinctly  know. 
Her  appeal  could  not  get  any 
hearing,  and  tiie  Indian  Mutiny 
followed,  as  our  frightful  punish- 
ment. Since  then,  an  Indian  Prince 
(Aseem  Jah  of  the  Deocan,  if  we 
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remember  llie  name)  bronght  before 
GUI'  House  of  Commons  bis  appeal 
againsfc  an  6zeciiti7e  meaBOve  which 
£priTed  him  of  his  throne.  Bat 

the  benches  were  emptied  by  the 
unwUlingnees  of  Uie  membera  to 
vote,  where  the  vote  ought  to  have 
been  a  judicial  verdict ;  and  his 
a}»peal  was  disposed  of  by  a  coterie 
€i  : Ministers  and  placemen, — by  that 
very  Exeeutive  agaiust  wliich  he 
came  to  appeal.  We  do  not  write 
ibis  as  blaming  the  mdiyidiial 
members  of  Parliament;  for  no 
better  result  could  ordinarily  be 
expected.  The  functions  demandetl 
of  them  are  evidently  too  numerous 
and  too  arduous.  If  on  the  con- 
trary the  a])pea]s  from  India  had 
come  legitimately  and  directly  to 

{he  House  of  Lords,  there  wo«tld 
have  been  a  new  tribonal  and  a 

real  hearing.  The  treaties  by  which 
Sattara  was  constitated  an  indepen- 

dent  kingtloiu  would  have  been 
judicially  considered,  and  Lord 
Dalhousie's  frankly  uttered  argu- 
ment for  annexation  (viz.  the  fact 
that,  until  annexed,  Sattara  could 
not  be  taated  Ibr  tiie  braefit  of  tiie 
British  treasury)  wonld  have  shown 
them  how  little  judicial  was  hie 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is  ceiv 
tainly  within  possibility  tliat  the 
House  of  L^rds  would  have  saved 
US  from  the  Indian  mutiny,  if,  for 
tbe  ten  years  previous,  aecess  to  it 
as  a  Court  of  Appeal  had  been  open 
to  Indian  princes. 

We  have  not  v<^t  mentioned  the 
exceptional,  yet  vital,  function  of 
this  House  as  the  highest  Judicial 
Court,  dealing"  vr\th.  appeals  which 
transC/Cnd  the  ordinury  law.  It  is 
long  since  the  Commons  have  ac- 
cused a  minister  before  the  Lords, 
and  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
liere  that  such  an  erent  will  not 
occur  again.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
necessary  that  such  a  Court  shonld 
lie  in  the  background  a.s  a  possi* 
bility:  and  meanwhile,  there  are 
other  niatters  on  which  no  year 
pauseti  without  appeal  to  the  Lords. 


If  we  were  making  new  institutions 
in  a  new  world  we  might  inquire 
whether  a  Supreme  Gonit^  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  wiOioot 

any  legislative  functions  at  aD, 
might  not  be  better :  but  the  eTents 
at  thif;  very  moment  goinp^on  across 
the  Atlantic  warn  us  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  American  insritutioiL 
The  Supreme  Court,  while  we 
write,  is  dealing  under  judicial 
colours  with  qnestions  esaentitllj 
political,  which  it  is  aimpfy  im- 
possible for  -&e  Congress  to  allow 
it  to  decide.  The  interval  which 
must  pass  befi^re  onr  words  meet 
the  reader's  eye,  makes  it  wiser  to 
say  only  that  the  North  already 
mutters  the  threat  of  reorganising 
the  Coui't,  instead  of  enduring  its 
jurisdiction.  These  orents  sie  s 
warning  to  ns,  that  the  hi^Mi 
judicial  questions,  involving  grail 
political  issues,  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  a  mere  bench  of  judges,  who  are 
but  a  few  accomplished  individual^. 
The  verdict  will  have  to  be  pivea 
by  a  political  body,  and  that,  the 
highest  in  the  land.  A  select  Upper 
Bouse  is  evidently  the  fittest  in* 
banal  for  soch  critioal  decisiwn 
and  might  yet  be  of  vast  use  to  u 
in  onr  Indian  perplexities. 

No  constitutions  intimately  known 
to  lis  have  been  more  elaborate  than 
those  of  ancient  Rome  and  tho  mo- 
'  dem  United  States ;  and  in  tliii 
connection  it  is  of  high  interest  to 
oonaidBr  more  in  detau  the  gMci^ 
action  of  the  Senaie,   The  Booia 
executive  had  nothing  approsobuig 
to  our  Cabinet  system.   It  con- 
sisted <of  very  nnmerotis  individoab 
elected  by  popular  suffrage,  neither 
in  mutual  harmony,  nor  in  any 
general   subordination.    A  <X)nsuI 
was   superior  to  a  praetor  or  • 
qusMtOT,  where  an  aetMm  was  opca 
to  allof  themin  comuon;  bnitw) 
consols,  two-qnnetorB,  were  eqiwi 
in  dealing  with  any  joint  affairs, 
and  were  often  in  no  araicabit*  re- 
lations.     Fiom   a   miscellauy  ot 
executive  officers  thus  eleciai,  <h"^ 
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might  liave  expected  a  hideous 
mismanagement  of  a  flairs;  and  un- 
doubtedly many  a  disastrous  mili- 
tary deleat  was  incuired  li'om  th© 
want  of  capacity  in  generab-in- 
ohifif  ihiia  elected.  Bat  that  hap* 
penB  also  (and  perhapa  aa  often) 
irhetn  aeooiorily,  or  purchase,  or 
royal  rank,  or  aristocratic  favour 
detcrniinoawho  shall  becommander- 
in-cluet :  at  the  same  time  it  is  re- 
markable how  seldom  any  militaiy 
evil  wa^  a^cribable  to  the  populai 
oml  eleetion  of  tiie  aeowdary 
militavj  offioeia,  whom  we  may 
call  coIomU,  But  we  must  not 
deviate  to  the  army.  The  civil 
executive  of  tlie  Romans,  after  the 
Punic  wars,  became  vast:  the  topics 
of  high  policy  were  numerous: 
the  reorganisation  of  C(  iif^uered 
countries  involved  an  immensity  of 
iatrieate  bnaixieaa :  no  end  of  qnea- 
tioiia  had  to  he  diacBaaed  and 
decided.  MoreoTer,  the  whole  of 
the  high  executive  within  Borne 
itself  was  entirely  changed  every 
year,  and  no  nian  could  hold  office 
in  con.secutive  years.  He  was 
elected  for  one  year  only,  juid  lie 
mu&t  descend  mto  a  private  station 
before  he  could  heoome  >  oaadidafee 
again :  fuoh  waa  Hie  rale^  and  only 
for  high  public  reasons  could  it  be 
dispensed  with.  And  aa  to  be  va* 
elected  into  the  same  function  after 
a  y^J^'s  interval  was  extremely  r}\r<», 
and  very  seldom  desired,  the  offices 
of  every  year  were  fiUed  by  men 
totally  new  to  them.  Of  cuurse 
the  derka  zemained  nnohanged, 
and  were  able  to  giye  indiapenaable 
infonnalion.  KevertheleaB,  an  ese- 
cntire  so  arranged  may  aaem  ohaoa, 
and  nothing  else,  to  one  who  has 
looked  on  cabinet-nTiity  under  a 
sinple  chief  as  the  standard  type  of 
p^ovemment.  Why  then  was  there 
no  chaoB  '(  Why  was  the  lioman 
ezeentiTe  eminently  eneraeiio  and 
eminently  saeoeaafol  in  the  olijeota 
immediately  aimed  at?  The  an- 
■wer  is  short :  Because  the  Senate 
g«idadandeotttn>lladit:  preaoribed 


the  policy,  anil  required  tlio  execu- 
tion. Yet  Enghshmen  who  assume 
tu  be  practical  and  experienced, 
and  to  u|>eak  with  authority,  tell  us 
that  it  la  abaolntely  impoHtibh  fbr 
a  nnmerooa  body,  a  Senate  (say)  of 
500  men,  to  draw  up^  dictate,  and 
eafoxoea  policy  for  ezecniiyeoffioera 
to  carry  out :  nay,  one  is  reproached 
"STith  iL'iwnnioo  ^nd  nbsnrdity  for 
expeciiiig  any  elhcient  control  of 
a  ministry  by  a  parliament.  To 
bay  that  it  i^i  impossible  to  either 

Engm  m^cmM^  M  ttiejr 
now  are,  and  banded  mto  parties  aa 
they  now  are,  ia  one  thing — and 
may  be  true :  to  aay  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  a  rightly  constructed 
senate  is  clearly  false  ;  for  it  is  at 
once  retut^'d  by  the  Roman  Senate, 
which  had  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
blem in  its  most  dilhciiiL  form.  To 
allege,  theietoe,  the  inahili|ly  of 
oar  Bngliah  Parliament^  will  aimply 
prove  the  need  of  moxe  fundamental 
jrefoim  than  the  objeotora  aie  willing 
to  contemplate. 

The  Amerirfin  executive,  and  the 
Unctions  of  tlie  ISenate  towards  it, 
differ  very  widely  from  those  of 
ancieul  Home.  Here  also  the  pu- 
polar  will  has  in  many  oases  an 
mitiatiTe  in  pressing  nxrward  an 
indiTidnal  for  high  offioe :  tima,  a 
patiioiilair  State  may  warmly  urge 
and  request  that  one  of  its  citi- 
zen h,  whom  it  names  to  the  Presi- 
dent, may  receive  such  or  such  a 
post.  Nevertheless?,  it  is  only  a 
petition,  only  a  suggestion  j  though 
not  offenaiye  aa  aiich,  and  often 
acoeptod.  But  the  aotoal  appoint- 
ment ia  made  by  the  Preaident  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate ;  and  thia 
joint  action  is  expressed  in  the 
diploma  which  confers  the  nffire. 
Thus  the  Senate  lias  n  If  gal  and 
effective  veto  on  eveiy  ajjpuintment. 
We  had  sopiethiug  of  the  kind  un- 
til 1858  in  regard  to  the  Gfovemor- 
General  of  ladia^  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  and  confirmed 
by  the  Hon.  Eaat  India  Company. 
S^by  the  Company  not  only  had 
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a  veto,  bat  in  an  extreme  case, 
jniprbt  withdraw  a  Govemor-(TeTie- 
m!,  and  in  lact  depose  him  by  a 
simple  act  of  wilh   This  the  Com- 
pany aetnally  did  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  because 
they  disapproved  of  his  filling  civil 
posts  with  military  officers.  It 
en n not  be  doubted  that  the  Ameri- 
can Senate,  if  it  were  united  and 
resolute,  might  in  like  manner  eject 
by  their  simple  will  and  t%vo. thirds 
vote  any  oifiicer  whose  diploma  was 
reoeiTed '  with  the  Senate's  consent.' 
But  this  is  a  case  qnite  exoeptiona], 
and  ooald  only  occur  when  treason 
was  apprehended  and  the  President 
MiTirl  <ir  in  connivance.    The  pmc- 
ticai  daily  t  fhcacy  of  the  Senate's 
control  dots  not  turn  on  its  power 
of  ejecting,  but  on  its  need  of  con- 
cmrenoe  in  appointing: .  and  ez* 
perienoe  shows  this  to  be  of  very 
^eat  importance,  even  while  the 
President  and  the  Senate .  are  in 
general  harmony.    Since  1 860  the 
civil  war  and  its  consequences  have 
made  motives  and  events  too  com« 
plicated  to  be  treated  briefly :  hence 
we  confine  our  remarks   to  the 
sereniy  years  which  preceded  1 860. 
Both  at  the  first,  while  the  &thm 
of  the  repabhc  lived  and  their 
sentiments  ruled,  and  afterwards, 
when  zeal  for  slavery  became  a 
creed  tmrl  a  fanaticism,  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  was  in  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  President.  What- 
ever may  be  said  against  the  policy 
of  the  lepiibHc  in  the  second  period; 
if  we  call  it  grasping,  tmsorapnlons, 
rade,  inhnman;  yet  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  offiros  were  filled  by 
energetic  and  competent  men,  who 
did  efficientlv  the  task  confided  to 
them.    IS  o  (  iina^sters  were  incuiTcd 
even  in  new  and  difficult  under- 
takings, such  as  the  Mexican  war, 
by  firYonxitism  or  party  eidgcncies : 
yet  most  of  the  later  Presidents 
were  men  of  inferior  talent,  to  whom 
the  consistent  energy  of  the  ad- 
ministration cannot   be  imputed. 
Evidently  then  we  must  impnte  it 


to  the  control  exercised  by  the 

Senate. 

There  are  many  Englishmen  who 
talk  high  abont  some  *  eminent  ad* 
ministnitor,'  who  is  one  day  or 
other  to  set  us  all  to  rights,  and 

to  still  the  ontcrv  for  admiidstni- 
tive  reform.  After  this,  it  seem?*, 
we  are  to  have  no  more  Bala  Clava 
blunders,  no  inefticicTit  military 
commanders,  no  ruinous  admiralty 
jobs,  no  absurd  martello  towers  or 
nseless  fortifications,  no  mortalitj 
in  soldiers  from  tnjndicions  orders 
and  nnbealthy  barracks,  no  ap- 
pointment of  high-paid  superiors 
for  doing  little  and  that  little  ill, 
while  ill  paid  subordinates  do  much 
and  laboriously,  liut,  when  the 
revenues  to  be  spent  yearly  amount 
to  thirty  or  forty  nulhuns,  and  men 
who  wield  political  influence  press 
on  a  ministry  to  gire  appotntmenta 
to  yonnger  ralatiTes  and  otiier  de- 
pendents, nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  the  influence  of  the 
wisest  and  most  energetic  adminis- 
trator can  onlv  last  for  a  short  sea- 
son.  The  odium  which  he  encounters 
is  great ;  attacks  on  his  policy  by 
yehement  haters  most  nndermine 
his  power,  except  when  he  ia  the 
yisible  organ  of  an  administratiTe 
revolution  popularly  predetermined. 
The  pressure  of  private  cupidity  is 
eternal  ;  and  to  expect  a  '  rirv^at 
admmii;tr;itor  '  ;!>  a  jiciTnauent 
barrier  agaiii.si  it,  i;^  us  hopeful  a 
dream  as  that  of  a  'judicious 
despot.'  We  must  not  count  on 
preeminent  men,  but  only  on  aT^ 
rage  goodness,  average  firmness, 
and  SOud  talent ;  and  to  bridle  uni- 
versal cupidity,  we  must  look  to 
good  institutions,  not  to  superiori^ 
of  individnals. 

Kotoriuusly,  the  pressure  of  par- 
tisans for  office  is  often  highly  em- 
barrassing and  unacceptable  to  an 
Ibglish  ministry.  Seldom  indeed 
can  a  premier  dare  to  act  the  part 
of  a  Chatham,  be  his  administra- 
tive ability  what  it  may.  Against 
his  will,  he  finds  himself  forced  to 
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give  this  and  that  piece  of  prefer- 
ment, and    (unless  whispers  are 
very  false)  in  sometimes  disgusted 
at  the  bad  appointmeuts  which  the 
necessity  of  party  extorts  firom  bim. 
He  would  be  glad  of  some  decent 
ground  of  refneing,  which  the  ap- 
plicant must  admit  to  be  sufficienti 
This  is  just  what  an  American  Pre- 
sident gets  &om  the  poAver  of  the 
Senate.    He  can  reply  to  one  who 
presses  on  him  an  unworthy  cau- 
didate  for  oOicei  that  he  fears  the 
Senate  will  refiue  to  oonfinn; 
whidh  would  dama^  the  candidate 
as  well  as  the  President.   A  check 
which  operates  thus  to  prevmU  the 
appointment  p{  men  ostensibly  or 
glaringly  unlit,  must  be  a  great 
and  welcome  relief  to  the  bestower 
of  patronage,  and  is  proimbiy  ten 
times  as  effective  as  any  imagi- 
nable power  of  callinff  anerwarda 
for  recuess  and  puniimment.  No- 
tiiing  can  be  more  lugubrious  in 
impotencrf,  than  such  *  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  '  as  our  Parhament 
from  time  to  time  issues.  Such 
was  that  cuiiceuiiiig  the  Crimean 
disasters.     We  do  but  shut  the 
stable  door,  after  ■  the  steed  is 
stolen ;  and  rarely  indeed  is  oAlier 
any  one  punished,  or  the  chief  of* 
fender  made  prominent.  Parlia- 
ment has  not  yet  learned  even  that 
control  ought  to  be  preventive. 

The  cause  of  their  blindness  and 
helplessness  is  very  clear;  it  is 
because  they  look  to  minifiterfl  to 
invent  the  organisation  which  is  to 
bridle  mtnirters.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  members  say,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  the  House 
to  legislate  on  important  questions 
except  by  the  leading  of  ministers ; 
a  statemciiL  which  is  true  eiiongli  as 
long  as  each  of  the  two  great  parties 
can  cohere  under  party  discipline, 
and  each  is  resolved  not  to  allow 
priTUte  members  to  aasume  the 
initiatiTe  of  great  questions.  Both 
parties  are  likely  to  keep  up  this 
regimen  so  long  as  they  can  ;  and 
so  long,  the  House  does  not  control 


the  administration,  or  guide  the 
legislation ;  but  (to  use  a  phrase 
of  Lord  Palnierston's)  it  merely 
determines  W*o  shall  guide  tlie  des- 
tinies of  the  oonntey,  or,  more 
accurately,  it  determines  which 
of  the  two  psrties  shall  have  the 
guidance. 

So  far  vrc  have  been  showing 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
has  absolute  power  to  anniliilate  a 
miuistiy,  is  very  feeble  to  control 
domestic  or  Indian  administration 
or  foreign  policy,  and  very  helpless 
to  guide  legislation.   If  we  were 
wilUng  to  do  as  is  done  in  the 
United   States,   totally  exclude 
ministers  from  the  House,  sharply 
separate    the  executive  from  the 
legislative,  iii&ist  that  the  executive 
shall  coniiue  itself  to   the  task 
which  is  already  enough  and  too 
much,  that  of  simply  administer- 
ing ;  then  the  Commons  would  of 
necessity  trust  to  their  own  eneigies, 
and  would  find  to  their  surprise 
that  under  Queen  Victoria,  erjually 
as  uiuh  r  Ciiarles  I.,  they  can  act 
without  iiiiuisterial  L,'-uidance.  Yet, 
even  so,  threats  of  resignation  would 
make  it  hard  for  this  House  to 
eonirol  the  adminisfaration  effeC' 
tivehr ;  and  to  advise  such  a  change 
is  absurd,  when  it  can  only  be 
carried  by  a  ministry,  and  no  mi- 
nistry  is  likely  to  entertain  the 
thought.     Lord  Macaulay  indeed 
extolled  our  confusion  of  legisln- 
tive  and  executive  functions  as  a 
glorious  invention;  and,  we  sup- 
pose, a  cebtory  must  pass,  or 
frightful  calamity   occur,  before 
English  opinion  will  reverse  his 
judgm(»nt.    We  therefore  turn  to 
the  Upper  i  louse,  and  nsk,  whether 
under  any  admissible  modifications 
it  may  iuitil  tiiu  functions  in  which 
the  Commons  House  is  deficient. 

We  have  already  observed  that 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  its  veto  on 
all  legislative  acts  except  money 
bills,  does  actually  exert  a  power- 
ful though  unseen  control  over  a 
yery  large  part  of  the  administra« 
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tion.  l^vidently  it  would  be  greater 
still  if  the  Lordn  bad  the  same 
high  duties  as  the  American  Senate, 
of  csnnfimmig  appointments  to 
offioe,  and  of  re^Uktmg  fbraign 
policy ;  still  more,  if  the  fioAl 
deeision  concerning  all  Indian  ques- 
tions fell  to  the  Lords.  Snppom'ng 
the  Ujiper  House  to  have  the  moral 
and  inffjlpctual  qudHtioi  rrf(itimfc 
for  such  duiks,  who  can  doubt  thai 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  im^ 
pose  sooh  dnties  npon  it  P  Let  the 
leader  kuuUj  permit  us  to  assnine 
that  ^  House  ooUeoti^y  may  or 
nUffhi  haye  such  qualities,  which 
many  peers  individually  beyond 
question  do  eminently  possess. 
Not  to  grant  to  us  for  a  moment 
such  assumption,  is  equivalent  to 
savinff  that  an  Upper  House  is  '  a 
deraaion,  a  mockery  and  a  snaM,' 
is  a  nnisanoe  which  ought  to  he 
swept  away.  We  do  not  anticipate 
Biiehto  be  the  probable  judgment 
of  our  readers,  and  therefore  we 
venture  to  follow  up  the  argiiment, 
What  new  advantacres  might  under 
our  h^-po  thesis  be  reaped  from  the 
House  of  Lords? 

That  House,  not  haying  to  make 
and  unmake  Cabinets,  saves  all  the 
time  which  is  spent  on  partv' 
struggles  in  the  Lower  House,  ff 
it  sat  only  half  the  time  that  the 
Ix)wer  irouse  sits,  and  three  hnn- 
dred  peers,  a«  able  as  peers  ought 
to  be,  really  assembled,  it  would 
have  time  and  energy  for  an  im- 
meaoakj  of  hnsineaB.  Jtlearlj  all 
that  domestio  legislation  wmm  u 
ta  no  immediate  relaUan  io  essout^ 
necessities,  might  proceed  from  the 
Lord;^.  and  enme  from  them  to  the 
Common  a  in  so  well  prepared  and 
almost  perfect  a  state,  as  to  need 
but  Httle  time  from  the  Lower 
House ;  in  which  case,  good  mea- 
sures would'  seldomer  than  now 
be  delated  by  the  preoccupation 
of  Parhament.  The  time  of  the 
Lower  House  would  be  economised; 
BO  would  the  time  of  ministers : 

and  all  woiiid  do  their  work  better* 


Things  might  so  come  round,  thai 
the  Commons  would  have  for  their 
ddef  hiudnees  bills  conneeted  wttk 
immediate  adndnistratiTe  ezigen* 
cies ;  the  Lords  would  have  the  ihp 
itiative  of  snch  laws  as  are  m\  so 
connected ;  and  private  bills  would 
be  en«t  npon  local  legislatures,  as 
soon  as  Parliament  got  enoueli 
spare  time  and  spare  energy  t<.>  de- 
vise the  necessary'  machinery.  Ai 
present,  they  go  on  mth  groedif 
unpeiibct  organs,  and  are  nunondy 
over-worked,  barely  because  tiisy 
have  not  tiie  firee  tune  and  enttgy 
needed  to  create  the  new  organ? 
wanted,  ^or  must  we  wholly  omit 
the  topic,  ^vl^ieh  derives 
troin  the  liistory  of  our  Cabinets; 
that  in  time  of  war  our  domes^ 
legislation  is  now  paralysed.  Wir 
not  only  preoeenpies  tlie  mtmstiy, 
bat  makes  it  eztremeW*  timid,  kst 
it  give  advantage  to  domestic  op> 
ponentB  in  a  single  needless  enter- 
prise. Thus  onr  inatitntiori^;  went 
to  decay  for  near  a  cent  my  und  a 
half.    So  much  of  legislation. 

Next,  as  to  foreign  affairs.  It  is 
impossible  now  to  restore  the  Pmj 
Oomiofl  to  its  Ugeit  effieMKunr,  such 
as  it  really  exercised  nncuBr  thi 
Tndoni.  Deliberating  in  secret, 
under  no  restraint  from  public 
eogniRflnee,  it  needs  a  severe  supe- 
rior, snch  aa  a  sovereign  who 
governs  as  vrell  as  reicrns ;  a  sore- 
reign,  who  v^-iil  use  the  miniiiters 
and  their  opponents  as  a  mslMil 
oontrol,  and  oan  at  pleasare  eoa* 
fimt  eadi  ooonssUor  hj  his  ews 
sworn  advioe.  A  sovereign  who 
reigns  and  does  not  govern,  caimot 
perform  this  fnnction  through  her 
prime  minister,  Events  have  shown 
that  the  Cabinet  makes  a  tool  of 
the  Privy  Council  without  resistance 
from  the  Opposition.  HSsn  aie  asl 
Ibnd  of  having  to  deliver  and  record 
solemn  opinions  where  they  are  not 
on  equal  terms  with  their  habitn&l 
opponents ;  indeed  (it  seems)  the 
(>p|>osition,  expecting  to  fill  rabinrt 
posts  in  torn  themselYes,  choose  to 
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agrgr^Tidise  tlie  Cabinet  rather  than 
to  u]ihol(l  the  ancient  legal  position 
of  the  Privy  Council.  In  short,  the 
soul  of  modem  freedom  Hes  in  pub- 
licity ;  and  the  nation  is  not  likely 
to  bestir  itself  in  &Toiir  of  ream* 
mating  a  secret  and  balf  obsolete 
ptmer.  Yet  the  present  mode  of 
oondncting  Foreign  Afiairs  by  the 
Cabinet  has  been  highly  inisfchie- 
vmi?,  and  is  condemned  alike  by  the 
results  and  by  all  reasonable  theory  ; 
while  its  legjility  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful. Such  fngliiluliy  ruinous  and 
needless  wars  as  the  two  American, 
and  ilie  war  against  the  Vrenoh 
repiiV  lK  ;  so  many  unjust  wars  as 
we  have  fought  in  Asia ;  rise  up  in 
jndgrneTit  api^inst  Cabinet  policy. 
By  the  nature  of  tlic  ,  ;i.  transi- 
tory power  is  nulit  to  be  entrusted 
with  permanent  interests.  We 
might  have  known  perfectly  before- 
hand, what  is  abnndanfly  clear  in 
the  letrospecty  that  a  Cabinei^  which 
has  often  to  struggle  for  existence, 
and  is  in  alarm  how  to  get  through 
the  year,  cannot  afford  to  study 
distaiit  advantage.  It  yields  to 
merchants  who  clamour  for  trade 
at  the  cannon's  mouth,  to  military 
and  ciyil  officials  greedy  for  pro- 
motion through  conquest,  or  to  a 
oonrtfbU  of  dynastic  schemes.  The 
proper  ftmotion  of  ezecntive  officers 
IS,  to  execute  a  given  foreign  policy, 
not  to  invent  and  guide.  .Tndiei'al 
questions  hero  take  the  lead  :  for 
tlieir  decision  we  need  a  deliberative 
body,  contaLning  every  side  of  the 
State,  every  faction  and  every  in- 
tereeti ;  and  if  the  Honse  of  Com« 
mons  were  independent  of  mimsters, 
no  body  could  more  fitly  dictate  onr 
entire  forei^  poHcy,  including  trea- 
tif»«  andemDaf?P!es,ft<iweUa8war  and 
peace.  But,  inasmuch  as  our  other 
inveterate  principles  incapacitate 
the  Commons  for  taking  such  a 
lead,  wisdom  seems  to  dictate  that 
we  dionld  look  to  the  Upper  Honse 
'for  it.  Supposing  its  pwtonnet  to 
be  sneh  as  ahme  can  jostify  or  at 
an  gnaarantee  the  permanence  of 


the  institution,  it  is  exactly  suited 
to  tulhi  the  obsolete  iunctioiia  of 
the  Pri\T  Council. 

Ii  would  be  highly  proper  to 
make  every  peer  take  the  Privy 
Connci]]or*s  pledge  of  seciesy  con- 
cerning ministerial  docnmenis. 
After  this,  every  peer  might  hu  v  e 
the  right  to  read  every  despatch  of 
the  Foreign  Office  and  every  reply 
received,  just  as  docs  thv  American 
Senate.  The  Peers  might,  in  place 
of  the  Privy  Council,  declare  war 
and  peace,  and  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  adyising  the  Queen  to  make 
treaties.  Then  no  war  and  no  treaty 
wonld  be  able  to  steal  on  us  un- 
awares, but  the  entire  nation  would 
act  together,  and  with  such  steadi- 
ness as  to  command  confidence  and 
respect  with  the  foreigner. 

Not  less  urgent  is  the  importance 
of  our  Upper  House  becoming  a  real 
snpreme  judidal  court,  for  main* 
taming  tiie  rights  of  thie  princes  of 
India,  and  an  authoritative  ox* 
pounder  of  the  treaties  which  have 
passed  between  us  and  them.  Wlth- 
tmf  .nich  a  court  they  cannot  he  safe  ; 
— Lord  Dalhousie's  annexations 
warned  them  that  each  in  turn  was 
to  be  devoured,  and  the  recent 
escape  of  Hysore  (if  indeed  it  be 
yet  a  real  escape)  forbids  them  to 
feel  assnranoe  tiiat  tiie  Queen's  pro- 
clamation was  anything  but  soft 
words  made  for  the  moment  of  our 
danger.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
can  be  really  loyal  to  the  British 
crown,  while  they  are  \vithout  legal 
protection  against  a  secretary  whose 
pen  can  dethrone  them :  and  until 
they  are  loyal,  w  have  no  seonrity ; 
we  pay  the  penaliy  in  thousands  of 
soldiers*  lives  every  year  sacrificed 
to  the  climate.  We  are  wa.sting 
with  an  ulcer  which  incapacitates 
us  in  Europe,  and  must  doom  us  at 
length  to  be  driven  i^nominiously 
out  of  India,  unless  it  be  cored; 
that  is,  unless  we  win  the  free  and 
hononrableall^paaoeof  botii  princes 
and  people.  Tne  first  step  to  this 
isi  to  give  them  a  judicaal  court 
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that  can  decide  between  ihc  princes 
and  oin-  execntive.  We  kiiuv^r  none 
so  proper  an  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  oat  of  ihu  would  ariso  a  mnch 
greater  activity  of  that  Hoiue  as  to 
aU  Indiaa  qaestions,  and  much 
greater  weight  of  aathority.  Thia 
also  is  extremely  needed :  for  it  is 
manifest  that  the  Commons  feel 
themselves  but  half  competent  even 
for  Irish  questions,  and  resolutely 
refuse  to  judge  those  of  India.  On 
ilie  other  hand,  eToij  Indiaa  Boaxd 
OF  Gooncil,  whaterer  it  may  be 
called,  is  either  dependent  on  the 
Ministry,  or  is  utterly  deficient  in 
weight  to  resist  their  decisions. 
Until  India  cfin  have  it«  own  Par- 
liament, it  neecis  to  Hiul  in  Encrland 
such  protection  as  only  our  Upper 
House  can  give  it. 

Bat  now  (it  may  be  aaked)  of 
what  are  we  talking  ?  Do  we  foi> 
get  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
BngUah  peera  have  no  taste  for 
public  duty,  and  that  out  of  more 
than  300  it  is  a  fair  house  if  30 
attend  ?  Do  wo  forget  that  the 
absent  peers  habitually  degrade  the 
Upper  House  from  being  a  delibera* 
tive  body  into  (what  we  above 
called)  a  voHng-maehmey  by  sending 
their  prozies  as  votes  when  they 
have  not  heard  the  debates  ?  Such 
facts  are  highly  discouraging.  They 
arc  triumphant  arguments  to  those 
who  hope  to  see  the  Upper  House 
reduced  to  impotency  or  swept 
away.    But  we  will  add, — to  those 

who  woald  rather  preserve  than 
destroy,  to  those  who  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  invent  de  novo  a  vital 
organ,  except  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
structive general  overturn, — these 
sad  facts  are  an  nverpo wrn'no"  rea- 
son for  grappling  with  tlic  <inestiou 
of  Reform  of"  tlio  Lords,  beioro  it  is 
too  late.  This  House  is  still  powcr- 
fal;  it  may  do  ns  mach  good,  or 
moch  harm.  If  allowed  to  decay, 
it  afflicts  OS  meanwhile  with  stag- 
natUm  or  half-measures,  and  under- 
mines  attachment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.   To  those  who  fancy  that  this 


House  at  ]iresent  is  simply  efft'to 
and  harmless,  iu)(  a  real  power,  wc 
point  to  the  history  of  the  second 
Beformed  Parliament 

Doling  the  first  Reformed  PSr- 
liament  the  Lords  were  prostnte ; 
were  probably  panic-struck,  and  did 
not  move  against  the  Ministr}-.  In 
tlie  sf'cond  Parliament  everything 
changed.  The  Kast  India  Company 
put  its  veto  on  the  MuLkstry  as  to  a 
vital  principle  of  adminisiraiiuii, 
and  the  Ministry  was  afraid  to 
resent  it  The  Lords  saw  their 
time,  and  vetoed  Lord  Morpelh*a 
Irish  Church  Bill.  The  Ministi; 
submitted  to  that  also.  Thereupon 
the  Lords  took  courage  to  obstnu  i 
systematically,  and  Lord  Lyndhorst 
in  biiccessive  sessions  summed  up 
the  bills  which  the  Mmistry  had 
been  nnable  to  carry,  taonted  them 
with  their  impotence  agamst  tiie 
Lords,  and  bitterly  inwlted  the 
Irish  nation  in  order  to  aggravate 
the  difficulties  of  the  Whigs  m 
power.  The  Whi^s  have  itei  er  fal- 
tered in  their  l^'liel'  that  it  was 
rigiiL  and  necessiiry  to  refonu  the 
Irish  Church  :  yet  for  thirty  years 
that  hare  since  passed  they  msde 
no  new  attempt*  Dread  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  ever  since  held 
their  handa.  Are  not  then  the  Lords 
a  real  power  in  the  empire  ?  and  Ls 
it  not  important  to  have  that  jyow^T 
act  as  a  joint  worker,  not  as  an  oi> 
struction  and  a  ])aralysi8  ? 

To  forbid  all  voting  by  prox;f  it 
evidently  the  first  neoesaaiy  tmng. 
It  is  a  high  and  great  fxmctioa  to 
legislate  for  such  an  empire;  and 
to  vote  without  hearing  dehberation 
is  little  else  than  contempt  of  fellow 
legishitors  and  proud  willuiaess. 
Again  ;  no  pt  t  can  soberly  think 
that  he  is  aiiuwed  such  a  function 
lor  his  personal  satisfaction,  and 
that  it  rests  with  his  caprice  to 
fulfil  it  or  neglect  it.  One  who  is 
habitualljr  absent,  really  abdleatee 
his  function,  like  a  king  who  leaver 
his  country  or  a  magistrate  who  is 
never  at  his  post.    It  would  be  u 
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vory   safe  measure,  to  prononnoe 

that  those  poors  Vkhn  in  any  roar 
^vcrc  absent  nine  liours  out  of 

ten,  sliowod  oithor  disinclmation  or 
unlitxicss  for  tliu  duty.  If  ill  health 
was  the  cause,  and  ihe  ill  health 
-was  not  transitoiy,  it  femams  a 
good  reason  for  relieying  sach  peer 
of  his  funotioiiB. 

At    the    samp   timo  ovorythin^ 
points  to  the  v.  isdom  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  move  for  the  creation  of 
HO'  peers.    Practically,  in  order  to 
liave  in  the  House  legal  men  com- 
petent to  hear  appeus,  there  is  a 
constant  effort  after  life  peers ;  for 
it  is  notorious  that  those  lawyers 
are  prefcrrod  ■vvho  are  childless  and 
hkcly  to   be  childless.    Put  a  still 
more  inij)ortant  point  is,  that  the 
men,  ^^]\(^  are  to  he  our  clorv  or 
our  shame  in  the  Upper  House, 
shonld  not  be  appointed  because 
they  are  rich  and  naye  spent  money 
I    in  the  canRe  of  a  jMirty,  nor  becanse 
I    it  will  brin^  some  indirect  transi- 
tory convemcnce  to  a  minister ;  bat 
beeaiiso  they  are  snch  as  "will  be  a 
:     strength  to  their  country,  and  such 
1     as  the  country  will  love  to  honour. 
I 


I 


I 

I 
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This  will  be  attained,  so  far  as  an^ 

reflations  can  !?eenre  it,  if  a  mi- 
nister, ln'fore  reeonimendiiit^  any 
person  to  her  ^fajesty  for  a  peer- 
age, be  bound  to  ask  of  the  Com- 
mons aTote  in  his  ikvour,  declaring 
that  by  reason  of  his  pvhUe  merii  he 
is  fit  to  become  a  legislator  in  the 
Upper  House.  The  high  honour 
would  1)^^  coveted  by  all  the  fore- 
most minds.  The  sons  of  peers 
would  wish  to  he  thus  pronir^ted  in 
their  fathers' lifetime.  If  those  peers 
who  have  abdicated  their  duties 
were  forbidden  to  vote  by  proxv,  a 
lar^  number  of  Ufe  peers  would  be 
yisibly  needed  to  fill  the  House 
reason  jd^ly ;  and  alike  by  numbers 
and  l)y  talents  they  would  take  the 
re:d  efleetive  lead.  Thus,  with 
honour  to  tlu^  Upper  House  luid 
without  convulsion,  it  mighty  be  so 
regenerat<?d,  that  there  could  be  no 
impropriety,  nor  any  2>ub]ic  timi- 
dity, in  calling  it  to  new  activities 
and  nobler  ta^ks,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  empire,  and  with  very  conser- 
vative results  for  the  upper  blasses 
and  the  tlirone. 

F.  W.  Nl'.v:jan. 
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*A  CHARM 

IS  it  merely  a  fancy  that  we 
EngUah,  the  educated  peoida 
among  us  at  hast,  are  losing  that 
love  for  spring  wliicli  among  our  old 
forefathers  rose  almost  to  worship 't 
That  the  perpetual  miracle  of 
the  budding  leaves  and  the  return- 
ing aoiiff-birda  awakes  no  longer 
in  ns  ibe,  astoniahment  which  it 
awoke  yearly^  among  the  dweUera 
in  the  old  world  \  when  the  sun  was 
a  god  Avlio  was  sick  to  drnth  each 
winter,  and  returned  in  spring  to 
life  and  health,  and  glory  ;  when 
the  death  of  Adonis,  at  tiic  autum- 
nal etj^uinox,  was  wept  over  by  tho 
Syrian  women,  and  the  death  of 
Baldor,  in  the  colder  north,  by 
all  liying  things,  even  to  the  drip* 
ping  trees,  and  tibe  rocks  furrowed 
by  the  antnmn  rains  ;  when  Freya, 
the  goddess  ofyoutli  and  love,  went 
fortb  t  ;•  the  earth  each  spring, 
while  tliL-  ilowers  broke  forth  under 
her  tread  over  the  brown  mooi^, 
and  the  birds  welcomed  her  with 
song;  when,  aooording  to  Olans 
Magnus,  tho  Gbths  and  South 
Swedes  had,  on  the  retumof  spring, 
a  mock  battle  between  summer  and 
winter,  and  *  welcomed  the  return- 
ing splendour  of  the  sun  with 
dancing  and  mutual  feasting,  re- 
joicing that  a  better  season  for 
fishing  and-  hunting  was  ap- 
proached P*  To  those  8im|>ler  chil« 
clren  of  a  simpler  age,  in  more 
direct  contact  with  the  daily  and 
yenrly  facts  of  Natnro,  and  more 
dependent  on  them  for  their  bodily 
food  and  life,  'winter  anil  spring 
were  the  two  great  facts  of  eidst- 
ence ;  the  symbols,  the  one  of  death, 
the  other  of  life ;  and  the  battle  be- 
tween the  two — ^the  battle  of  the 
son  with  darkness,  of  winter  with 
spring,  of  death  with  life,  of  be- 
reavement with  love — lay  at  tho 
root  of  all  their  myths  and  all  theii* 
creeds.  Snrely  a  clmni^e  has  come 
over  our  ikucic;:.    Tiic  seasons  are 


OP  BIRDS.' 

little  to  us  now.  We  are  nearly  ib 
comfortable  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer, or  in  spring.  Nay,  we  have 
begun,  of  late,  to  grumble  at  the  two 
latter  lus  mucli  as  at  the  former, 
and  talk  (and  not  without  excuse 
this  year)  of  tho  treacherous  month 
fA  May,  and  of  ^summer  haioa^ 
set  in  with  its  tunud  severity.'  m 
work  for  the  most  part  in  dtiesaDd 
towns,  and  the  seasons  pass  by  sa 

unheeded.  May  and  June  are 
spent  by  most  educated  peojjle  any- 
where rather  than  among  birds  aiid 
flowers.  They  do  not  escape  into 
the  country  till  the  elm  hedges 
are  growing  black,  and  the  son^ 
birds  silenty  and  the  hay  cut^  andu 
the  Tirgin  bloom  of  the  country  bii 
passed  into  a  sober  and  matamff 
ripeness — if  not  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf.  Our  very  landscap 
painters,  till  Creswick  arose  and 
I'ccalled  to  their  minds  the  fact  that 
trees  were  sometimes  green,  were 
wont  to  paint  few  but  brown  as- 
tamnal  scenes.  As  for  tiie  ao^j^ 
of  buds,  of  which  in  the  middle 
age  no  poet  could  say  enough,  oar 
modern  poets  seem  to.  be  fbsgettuig 
that  birds  ever  sinp-. 

It  was  not  so  of  old.    The  cli- 
mate, perhaps,  was  more  severe 
than  now ;  the  transition  from  win- 
ter to  spring  more  sudden,  like  thai 
of  Scandinavia  now.    Clearage  of 
forests  and  drainage  of  land  aave 
equalised  oar  seasons,  or  ratb(^ 
made  them  more  uncertain.  More 
broken    winters    are   followed  by 
more  broken  springtii ;  and  May- 
day is  no  longer  a  marked  point  to 
be  kept  as  a  festival  by  all  childlike 
hearts.   The  meiry  month  of  Hay 
is  merry  only  in  stage  songs. 
May  garlands  and  dances  are  all  hut 
gone  :  tho  borrowed  plate,  and  th? 
milkmaids  who  borrowed  it.  zom 
utterly,    No  7no?*e  does  Mns.  IV{y3 
ffO  to  lie  at  Woolwich, '  in  order  to  a 
uttle  ayre  and  to  gjither  Hay-dew 
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for  her  complexion,  bjiMre.  Tnmefp's  flower  and  every  Irird  which 

advice.    The  Maypole  is  gone  like-  minded  them  that  joy  was  stronger 

wise ;  and  ripver  more  shall  the  than  sorrow,  and  life  than  death, 

puritan  snul  of  a  Stubbs  be  aroused  With  the  spring  came  not  only 

in  mdignatioii  at  seeing  *  against  labour,  but  enjoyment; 

Maie,  every  parish,  towne,  and  vil-  t     .t.        •      .1  .  • 

la^a««U  together.  "^^^  .7^4  ^ 

uQmk.  xneii,  womeDy  and  oJuldroD,  olcle 

and  young,  all  indifferently,  and  As  lads  and  lasses,  who  had  beeft 

goe  into  the  woodes  and  groyeSy  pininff  for  each  other  by  their  winter 

hilles  and  monntaines,  where  they  Bresiaes,  met  again,  like  Daphnis 

spend  "tlvp  niirht  in  pastyme,  and  in  and  Chloe,  by  shaugh  and  lea;  and 

the  morning  they  retnme,  bring-  learnt  to  sinq-  from  llic  songs  of 

ing  with  them  birch  bowes  and  birds,  and  to  be  faithful  from  their 

braunches  of  trees  to  deck  their  faithfuiiiubsi. 
assembly  withal.  .  .  .  They  have      Th«n  wont  ont  troops  of  fiur 

twentie  or  fonrtie  yoke  of  oxen,  damaels  to  aedc  spring  garlands  in 

every  oze  having  a  sweete  nosegaj  the  forest,  as  Schefiel  has  lately 

of  flowers  tyed  on  the  tippe  of  his  sung  once  more  in  his  ^  Fran  Ayen* 

homes,  and  these  draw  home  this  tiure and,  while  the  dead  l^v^ 

Maypole  (this  stincking  idol  rather)  rattled  beneath  their  feet,  hymned 

which  is  covered  all   over  with  *  LalUjgine  Avrillouse' to  the  music 

flowers  and  hearbes,  with  two  or  of  some  Minnt^siuger,  whose  8ong 

three  hundiud  men,  women,  and  was  as  the  song  of  bii'ds  j  to  whom 

children  foUowii^  it  willi  greafe  the  Urds  were,  fiiands,  £d]ow* 

derotion.  •  .  .  Ana  then  they  fill  to  lovers,  teachers,  mirrors  of  all  which 

banquet  and  feast,  daunoe  and  leap  he  felt  within  himself  of  joyful  and 

about  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  tender,  true  and  pure  ;  friends  to 

at  the  dedication  of  their  idollcs,  be  fed  hereafter  (as  Walthcr  von 

whereof  this  is  a  perfect  pattern,  or  der  Vogelweide  liad  them  fed)  with 

tlie  thing  itself.'  crumbs  upon  his  grave. 

This,  and  raucli  moi'O,  says  poor       True  melody,  it  must  he  rcmcm- 

fclubbs,  in  im 'Anatomie  of  Abuses,'  bered,  is  unknowu  m  the  tropics, 

and  luid,  no  doubt,  good  reason  and  peculiar  to  the  xaoes  of  liiose 

enoo^  for  bis  virtaons  indignation  temperate  dimes,  into  which  tho 

at  May-day  scandals.    But  people  song-birds  come  in  spring.  Some 

may  be  nnde  dull  without  being  of  the  old  German  Mmnelieder 

made  good ;  and  the  dii*ect  and  only  seem  actually  copied  from  the  songs 

effect  of  putting  do%vn  May  games  of  birds.    *Tauderadei'  does  not 

and  such  like  was  to  cut  off  the  merely  ask  the  nightingale  to  tell 

dwellers  in  towns  from  all  healthy  no  talus;  it  repeats,  in  its  cadences, 

commumun  with  Nature,  and  leave  the  nightingale's    son^,    as  the 

tbem  to  mere   sottiahn^s  and  old  Minnesinger  heard  it  when  he 

brotaliiy.  nestled  beneath  the  lime  tree  witli 

Yet  perhaps  the  May  games  died  bis  love.    They  are  often  almost 

out,  partly,  becttiue  thr  feelings  as  inarticujate,  these  old  singers,  as 
which  had  given  rise  to  them  died  the  birds  from  whom  they  copied 
out  before  improved  personal  mm-  their  notes  ;  the  thinnest  chain  of 
forts.  Of  old,  men  and  women  thought  links  together  some  bird- 
fared  hardly,  and  slept  cold ;  and  like  refrain ;  but  they  make  up  for 
were  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  their  want  of  logic  and  reflection 
every  beam  of  sunshine  which  by  the  depth  of  their  passion,  the 
loosed  ti^em  oat  of  theor  long  perfoctiiess  of  their  harmony  with 
bgrbomation;  thankfol  for  every  nature.  The  inspired  Swabian,wan- 
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deriiig  in  the  pine-forest,  lietens  to 
the  blackbird's  voice  till  it  becomes 
his  own  voice ;  and  he  breaks  out, 
with  the  very  carol  of  the  bJaok- 
bird— 

Togttle  tm  Tannenwald  nfeifet  so  hell. 
Ffeifet  de  Wnld  am  Qua  ein,  wo  wild  iiMtn 

Schstxe  f^i'in  ? 
Vogcle  im  Tannenwald  pfeifut  so  hell ! 

And  he  has  nothing  more  to  say. 
That  is  his  whole  sonl  for  the  time 
being;  and.  like  a  bird,  he  sinjcrs  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  never 
tires. 

Anoiher,  a  Nieder-Blieuiiflcher, 
'watclios  the  moon  rise  over  the 

Lowenburg,  and  thinks  upon  his 
love  withui  the  castle  hall,  till  he 

breaks  ont  in  a  strange,  sad,  tender 
melody— not  without  stateliness  and 
manly  eontidenee  m  Iiimself  and  in 
his  beloved — in  the  true  strain  of 
the  nightingale : 

Verstohlen  geht  dor  Mund  auf, 
Blau,  Man,  Blumeldo, 

Durch  Slll)fnrnlkc]ien  fiihrt  sein  Lauf. 
BoiBCTi  in)  Thai,  Madel  im  Saal,  o  8chdn«te 

•  •  •  •  • 

TJnd  flichst  du  mich, 

TJnd  siehst  dn  sie, 

Blan,  blan,  Bliimelein, 

ZiPsi  trcu'rt'  Ilersni  8«h*st  da  liio ; 

Boien  im  Thai  u.  •»  w. 

There  is  little  sense  in  the  words, 
donbtIeB6,  according  to  our  modem 
noiioxia  of  poetiy;  but  they  are  like 
enough  to  the  long,  jdaintlve  notes 

of  the  nightingale  to  sny  all  that 
the  poet  has  to  say,  again  and  again, 
through  all  his  atanzas. 

Thus  the  birds  were,  to  the  me- 
diasval  singers,  their  orchestra,  or 
rather  their  chorus ;  from  the  hirds 
ihej  canght  their  melodies^  the 
sounds  which  the  birds  gave  them 
ihey  rendered  into  words. 

And  the  samebird  key-note  snrclv 
IS  to  be  traeed  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish and  Scofcli  songs  and  ballads, 
with  their  often  meaningless  re- 
frains, sung  for  the  mere  pleasure 

singing : 

Binnorie,  0  Binnocie, 


or 

With  a  hfv  lilkln  ami  a  how  lo  b.u, 
Aad  Uie  birk  and  the  broom  bluonih  bouue, 

or 

Sie  Bat  down  bf»1ow  a  thorn, 
Fine  flowers  in  the  valley, 
And  there  has  she  her  sweet  babe  Inn, 
'  And  the  green  letTes  tfaqr  gnnr  ludy. 

or  even  fliose  '  faUIa-las,'  and  ether 
nonsense  refrains,  which,  if  ihey 
were  not  meant  to  imitate  bird 
notes,  for  what  were  they  meant? 

In  the  old  ballads,  too,  one  may 
hoar  the  bird  kev-note.  He  who 
wrote  (and  a  great  rhymer  k 
was) — 

An  1  wu«  walking  all  alane, 

I  heaid  twa  oorbi«9  making  a  maaf, 

had  surely  the  *  mane'  of  the  'cor- 
bies '  in  his  ears  before  it  shaped 
itself  into  words  in  his  mind:  and 
he  had  listened  to  many  a  '  wood- 
wele '  who  first  tibmmmed  on  httjs 
or  fiddled  on  crtfnrd,  how — 

In  summer,  m  Ik  n  the  ahawee  he  bImim^ 

And  leaves  be  hir^p  and  long* 
It  is  full  merry  in  £ur  foreet 
To  hear  the  finrU^  eong. 

The  wood'wele  eang,  and  ivolde  notMH^ 

Sitting  upon  the  ipraj  ; 
So  loud,  it  wakened  Robin  Hood 
In  the  greenwood  where  he  laj. 

And  Shakespeare — are  not  his 
so!TiTi^  of  song  saturated  with  these 
same  bird  notes  ?  *  Where  the  be© 
suckR,* '  When  daisies  pied,'  'Under 
the  greenwood  tree,'  '  It  \va^  a  lover 
and  his  lass,'  *  When  daffi»dilBbegui 
to  peer/  *  Ye  spotted  snakes,'  hafe 
all  a  ring  in  them  which  was  caugbt 
not  in  the  roar  of  London,  or  the 
babble  of  the  Globe  theatre,  bat  in 
the  woods  of  Charlrmfe,  and  along 
the  banks  of  Avon,  from — 

The  oTizcl-pock  fio  black  of  hxM, 

With  oxango>tawny  bill ; 
The  thrmrtie  with  his  note  ao  tne; 

The  wroD  with  little  quill  ,* 

The  finch,  the  ppftrrow,  and  the  la^ 
The  plain-song  cuckuo  gray — 

and  all  the  rest  of  the  birds  of  the 
air. 

Why  is  it  again,  that  so  few  of 
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our  modern  songs  are  truly  songful, 
and  fit  to  be  set  to  music  ?  Is  it 
not  that  the  writers  of  them — per- 
sons often  of  muoii  taste  and  poetic 
imagination — have  gone  for  their 
inspiration  to  the  intellect,  rather 
than  to  the  ear  P  That  (as  Shelley 
does  by  the  skylark,  and  Words- 
worth by  the  cuckoo),  instead  of 
trying  to  sing  like  the  birds,  they 
only  think  and  talk  about  the  birds, 
and  therefore  however  beautiful  and 
true  the  thoughts  and  words  may 
be,  they  are  not  song  ?  That  they 
have  not,  like  the  medieval  song- 
sters, stadied  the  speech  of  the 
birds,  the  prinUBTal  teachers  of 
melody,  nor  even  melodies  already 
extant,  round  which,  as  round  a 
framework  of  ]»nro  muKic,  their 
thoughts  aud  images  might  crystal- 
lise themselves,  certain  thereby  of 
becoming  musieal  like>vise.  The 
best  modem  song  writers,  Bums 
and  Hoore,  were  inspired  by  their 
own  old  national  airs;  and  followed 
them,  Moore  at  least,  with  a  reverent 
fidelity,  which  has  had  its  full 
reward.  Thov  wrote  words  to 
music ;  and  not,  as  modern  poets 
are  wont,  Avrote  the  words  first, 
ui»d  left  others  to  bet  muhic  to  the 
words.  They  were  right ;  and  we 
are  wrong.  As  long  as  song  is  to 
be  the  expression  of  puro  emotion, 
so  long  it  must  take  its  key  from 
music, — whleli  is  pure  emotion,  un- 
translated as  yet  into  the  grosser 
medium  of  thought  and  speech — 
often  (as  in  the  case  of  Mendels- 
sohn's songs  without  words)  not  to 
be  translated  into  it  at  all. 

And  so  it  may  be,  that  in  some 
simpler  age,  jxuts  may  go  back, 
like  the  old  Minnesingers,  to  the 
l)irds  of  the  forest,  aud  learn  of 
them  to  sing. 

And  little  do  most  of  them  know 
liow  much  there  is  to  learn  ;  what 
variety  of  character,  as  well  as  variety 
of  emotion,  may  be  distingnisbed 
by  the  practised  ear,  in  a  *  charm 
of  birds '  (to  use  the  old  southern 
phrase))  fit>m  the  wild  cxy  of  the 


missel-thrush,  ringing  from  afar 
in  the  first  bright  days  of  ^farch,  a 
passage  of  one  or  two  bars  n  panted 
three  or  four  times,  and  tlieu  another 
aud  another,  clear  aud  ssveet,  and 
yet  defiant  (for  the  g^reat  'storm* 
cock'  lores  to  sing  when  rain  and 
wind  is  coming  on,  and  faces  the 
element  s  as  boldly  as  he  fiEu;es  hawk 
and  crow) — down  to  the  delicate 
warble  of  the  wren,  who  slips  out 
of  his  hole  in  the  brown  bank, 
where  he  has  liuddlcd  tlirough  tlie 
frost  with  wile  aud  children,  all 
folded  in  each  other's  arms  like 
hnman  beings,  for  the  sake  of 
warmth, — wmch,  alas !  does  not 
always  suffice ;  for  many  a  bonch 
of  wrens  may  be  found,  frozen  and 
shrivelled,  after  such  a  winter  as  this 
last.  Yet  even  he,  s  i  tt  i  n  gat  his  house- 
door  in  the  low  snidi;,'lit,  says  gmee 
for  all  mercies  (as  a  little  child  once 
worded  it)  in  a  song  so  rapid,  so 
shrill,  so  lend,  and  yet  so  delicately 
modnJated,  that  you  wonder  at  the 
amount  of  soul  >vithin  that  tiny 
body ;  and  then  stops  suddenly, 
as  a  eliild  who  has  said  its  lesson, 
or  got  to  the  end  of  the  sermon, 
gives  a  self-satisfied  flirt  of  his  tail, 
and  goes  in  again  to  sleep. 

0£iiracter?  I  know  not  how 
much  variety  of  character  there 
may  be  between  birds  of  the  same 
species,  bat  between  species  and 
species  the  variety  is  endless,  and  is 
shown — as  I  fondlj'  believe— in  the 
difference  of  their  notes.  Each  has 
its  own  speech,  inarticulate,  ex- 
pressing not  thought  bat  heredi- 
tary feeling ;  sare  a  few  birds  who, 
like  those  little  dnmb  darlings,  the 
spotted  flycatchers,  who  have  boilt 
under  my  bed*room  window  this 
twenty  years,  seem  to  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  say,  and  accord- 
ingly have  the  wit  t^  hold  tlunr 
tongues;  and  devote  tlu;  wholo 
of  their  small  intellect  to  sitting  on 
the  iron  rails,  flitting  off  them  a 
yard  or  two  to  catch  a  butterfly  in 
air,  and  flitting  back  with  it  to  their 
nest 
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liut  iibtun  (to  return)  to  the 
cham  of  buds  in  any  sequestered 
woodland,  on  a  bright  forenoon  in 
June.  As  70a  try  to  diiwntangle 
the  medley  of  sounds,  the  firsts  per* 
haps,  which  will  strike  your  ear 
will  be  the  loud,  harsh,  monotononq, 
flippant  song  of  the  chaflSiK'li,  and 
the  metallic  clinking  of  Inv  d  or 
three  sorts  of  tilniice.  But  above 
the  tree-tops,  rising,  hovering, 
sinking,  the  woodlark  is  fluting^ 
tender  and  low.  Above  the  pas- 
taxes  outside  the  skylark  sings — as 
he  alone  can  sing ;  and  close  by, 
from  the  hollies  riii^s  out  flip  black- 
bird's tcuor — rollicking:,  audacious, 
Inuuorous,  all  but  articulate.  I'rom 
the  tree  above  him  rises  the  treble 
of  the  thmsh,  pure  as  the  song  of 
angels:  more  pure,  perhaps,  in 
tone,  though  neither  so  varied  nor 
so  rich,  as  the  soz^  of  the  niffhtin- 
j^ale.  ^Vnd  there,  in  the  next  hoUy, 
is  the  nightingale  himself :  now 
croaking  like  a  frug;  now  talking 
aside  to  his  wife  on  the  nest  below; 
and  now  bursting  out  into  tliat 
song,  or  cycle  of.  songs,  in  which  if 
any  man  finds  sorrow,  be  himself 
surely  finds  none.  All  the  morning 
be  will  sing;  and  again  at  evening, 
till  the  small  hours,  and  the  chill 
before  the  dawn  :  but  if  his  voire 
sounds  melancholy  at  night,  heard 
all  alone,  or  only  laocked  by  the 
ambitious  black-cap,  it  sounds  in 
the  bright  morning  that  which  it 
is,  the  fulness  of  joy  and  love. 
True,  our  own  great  Jiving  poet 
tells  ns  how — 

In  the  topmost  height  of  joy 
His  psMion  dssps  a  soerot  griol^-~ 

and  Coleridge  may  baye  been  some> 
what  too  severe  when  be  guessed 
ibat-- 

Some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart 

was  pioveed 
"With  the  rcmtmbrance  of  n  gricvntis  wroa^ 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 
(And  90,  poor  wntdi,  fOktd  all  things  with 

himself, 

And  made  «U  geatto  somids  tell  bsek  tho 

tale 


Of  his  own  sorrow) — he  and  snch  as  he, 
Fiist  mined  these  eonode  a  meliicbo^ 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  wnceit. 

But  that  the  %ld  Greek  poeb 

were  right,  and  had  some  gronnds 
for  the  myth  of  Philomela,  I  do  not 
dispute,  thon^rh  Sophocles,  speak, 
iiig  of  the  night  iagales  of  Colonos, 
certainly  does  not  represent  them  as 
lamentmg.  The  EHzabetban  poets, 
bowever,  when  they  talked  of  fhib- 
mel,  *ber  breast  against  a  ihon,' 
were  nnaware  that  they  and  the 
Greeks  were  talking  of  two  different 
birds — that  our  English  Inisciola 
'Luscinia  is  not  Lusciola  PhilomeK 
which  (I  presume)  is  the  Bulbnl  0: 
the  East.  The  ti-ue  Philomt-i  iuinllj 
enters  Venetia,  hardly  crosflss  tbe 
Swiss  Alps,  Tentares  not  into  the 
Rhine- land  and  Denmark,  but  peofr- 
trates  (strangely  enough)  fbraHr 
into  South  Sweden  than  our  own 
Luscinia  :  ranging  meanwhile  orer 
all  Central  Europe,  Persia,  and  the 
East,  even  to  Egj^pt.  Whether  his 
song  be  really  sad,  let  those  who 
have  beard  Inm  say.  Bnt  as  ior 
our  own  Loscinia,  wbo  winters  mtiB 
£g}'pt  and  Arabia,  bnt  in  Horocco 
and  Algeria,  the  Only  note  of  lis 
which  can  bo  mistaken  for  sorrow 
is  rather  one  of  too  great  joy ;  tki 
cry,  which  is  his  h^hest  feat  of 
art,  which  he  cannot  utter  when  he 
first  comes  to  our  shores,  but  prac- 
tises oarefolly,  slowly,  gradnallj, 
till  be  bas  it  perfect  by  tbe  la- 
ginning  of  June ;  that  Giy,  lOD^ 
zepeated,  louder  ing  and  sliaiiiP' 
ing  in  the  intensity  of  rising  passwD, 
till  it  stops  suddenly,  exhausted •«<• 
the  point  where  plea^^ure,  from  veij 
keenness,  turns  to  ]>ain. 

How  different  in  character  fiiv 
bis  song  is  that  of  the  gallant  fittk 
black-cap  in  the  tree  abofs  U^i- 
A  gentlrauui  beia  of  a  most  ancient 
bouse,  periiaps  the  oldest  of  Euro- 
pean  singing  birds.  How  perfect 
must  have  been  the  special  oi^ni- 
sation  which  hsLs  spread,  seerain^ly 
without  need  of  alteration  or 
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pro  vement,  from  Norwa}-  to  tlie  Gape 
oi  Good  Hope,  from  Japan  to  tne 
AsoNfl.  How  loanj  ages  and  yean 
jnnat  have  passed  since  his  fore* 
fathers  first  got  their  black  caps  ? 
And  how  intense  and  fmitfdl  must 
have  been  theori^nal  vitahty  which, 
after  so  many  generations,  caii  still 
fill  that  little  body  with  no  sti'ong  a 
soul,  and  make  hiiu  sing  as  Milton's 
new-created  birds  sang  to  Milton*s 
Eve  in  Milton's  Ftoadise.  Sweet 
he  is,  and  Tarions^  rich,  and  strong, 
beyond  all  English  warblers,  save 
the  nightingale :  bnt  his  speciality 
is  his  force,  his  rusli,  his  overflov.-, 
not  so  much  of  love  as  of  happi- 
ness. The  spirit  carries  hhn  away. 
He  riots  up  and  down  the  gamut  till 
he  cannot  stop  himself;  his  notes 
tnmble  over  eaeh  other ;  h»  chnckles, 
Umghs,  shriekswith  delist ;  throws 
back  his  head,  droops  his  tail,  sets  up 
hia  back,  and  sings  with  every  fibro 
of  his  body:  ana  yet  he  never  foi*. 
get»  his  good  manners.  He  is 
never  coarse,  never  harsh,  for  a 
single  note.  Always  graceful, 
always  sweet,  he  keeps  perfect  de- 
tioaoj  in  his  most  utter  careless- 
neaa. 

And  why  should  we  overlook, 
oommon  though  he  be,  yon  hedge- 

apfirrow,  who  iri  sinnriiTO'  co  modr'stK', 
and  yet  so  firmly  and  so  t  ru»  r  Or 
cock-robin  himself,  who  is  here,  as 
everywhere,  honest,  self-contident, 
and  cheerful  ?  Most  people  are  not 
ftwara,  one  aometimes  fimcies,  how 
fine  a  singer  is  cook-robin  now  in 
tiie  spring  time,  when  his  song  is 
drowned  by,  or  at  least  confounded 
w4th,  a  dozen  other  Bontrs.  We 
know  him  and  love  him  best  in 
winter,  when  he  tiikes  up  (ns  lie 
does  sometimes  in  cold,  wet  sum- 
mer days)  that  sudden  wistful 
warble,  stmggling  to  be  happy,  half 
in  vain,  which  smdy  oontnKliots 
Coleridge's  verse : 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  nelaacholy. 

,  But  he  who  will  listen  carefully 
to  the  robin's  breeding  song  on  a 


bright  day  in  May,  will  agree,  I 
think,  that  ho  is  no  mean  musician; 
and  that  for  force,  variety  and 
character  of  melody,  he  is  surpassed 
only  by  blaok*cap,  thraah,  and 
nightingale. 

AtkI  what  is  that  son^,  sudden, 
loud,  HATCfr,  yet  faltering,  as  if  half 
asliamed  r  Is  it  the  willow  wren, 
or  the  garden  warbler  ?  The  two 
birds,  though  very  remotely  allied 
to  eaeh  oth^,  are  so  alike  in  voice, 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis-> 
tingaish  them,  unless  we  attend 
carefully  to  the  expression.  For 
the  garden  warbler,  beginning  in 
high  and  loud  notes,  nms  dn^\-n  in 
CAdence,  lower  and  soiur,  till  joy 
seems  conquered  by  very  weariness; 
while  the  willow  wren,  with  a 
sndden  ontbreak  of  cheerfolness, 
though  not  quite  sure  (it  is  im- 
impossible  to  describe  bird  songs 
without  attributing  to  the  birds 
human  passions  and  frailtirs)  that 
ho  is  not  doing  a  silly  thing,  strag- 
gles on  to  the  end  of  his  story 
with  a  hesitating  hilarity,  in  feeble 
imitation  of  the  black-cap's  baccha- 
nalian dactyls. 

And  now— 'is  it  true  that 

In  natnre  there  is  nothing  melancholy  ?— 

Mark  that  slender,  graeeful,  yel- 
low warbler,  runuiiig  along  the  high 
oak  boughs  like  a  perturbed  spirit, 
seeking  restlessly,  anxiously,  some- 
thing which  he  seems  never  to 
find;  and  uttering  every  now  and 
then  a  long  anxious  cry,  four  or 
five  times  repeated,  which  would 
be  n  Rq Ileal,  were  it  not  so  sweet. 
Suddenly  he  flits  away,  and  flutters 
round  the  pendant  tips  of  the  beech- 
sprays  like  a  great  yellow  butter- 
fly, picking  the  insects  from  the 
leaves ;  thenflitshacktoabarebough, 
and  sings,  with  heavinff  breast  and 
quivering  ^vings,  a  uort,  shrill, 
feeble,  tremulous  song ;  and  then 
returns  to  his  old  sadness,  wander- 
ing and  complaining  all  day  long. 
Is  there  no  melanciioly  in  that  cry? 
It  sounds  sad :  why  should  it  not  be 
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meant  to  be  sad?  We  recogxuse  joy- 
fnl  notes,  angry  notes,  fearfol  notes : 
Thej  are  very  similur  (strangely 
enough)  in  all  birds.  They  are 
very  similiir  (more  stranj^ely  still) 
to  the  cnc's  of  ImTTinn  Ix'inirs,  espe- 
cially children,  when  intiueiiced  by 
the  same  passions.  And  when  we 
hear  a  iiute  which  to  us  expresses 
sadness,  why  should  not  the  bird 
be  sad?  Xon  woodwren  has  had 
enough  to  make  him  sad,  if  only  he 
recollects  it ;  and  if  he  can  recol- 
lect his  rorul  from  Morocco  hither, 
he  iiiaybo  recolk-cts  likewise  what 
happened  (»n  tlie  road— The  Ioiil( 
weary  journey  up  the  Portuguese 
coast,  and  through  the  gap  between 
the  I^rrenees  and  the  Jaysqulvel, 
and  up  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux, 
and  through  Brittany,  flitting  by 
night,  and  hiding  and  feeding  as 
he  could  by  day  ;  and  how  his  mates 
flew  iigaiubt  the  lighthouses,  and 
were  killed  liv  hundred.*? :  and  how 
he  essayed  llie  British  Channel, 
and  was  blown  back,  shrivelled 
up  by  bitter  blasts;  and  how  he 
fdt,  nevertheless,  that  'that  was 
water  ho  must  cross,*  he  knew 
not  why :  Init  something  told  him 
that  his  mother  had  done  it 
before  him,  and  he  was  llesh  of 
her  llesh,  life  of  her  life,  and  had 
inherited  her  '  instinct '  (as  wo 
call  hereditary  memoiy,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  finding  out 
what  it  is,  and  how  it  oomes).  A 
duty  was  laid  on  him  to  go  back  to 
the  place  where  ho  was  bred ;  and 
he  must  do  it  :  and  now  it  is  done ; 
and  he  is  weary,  aud  sad,  and  lonely; 
and  for  aught  wo  know  thinking 
already  that  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  tuni  yellow,  he  must  go  hack 
again,  over  the  Channel,  over  the 
Landes,  over  the  Pyrenees,  to  Mo- 
rocco once  more.  Wliy  should  ho 
not  be  sad  ?  He  is  a  yerj'  delicate 
bird,  as  both  his  shape  and  his  note 
testify.  He  can  hardly  keep  up  his 
race  here  in  England;  aud  is  accord- 
ingly very  unoommon,  while  his  two 
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oousins,  the  willow-wiea  axid  the 
ohiff*chal!^  who,  like  htm,  boild 
for  some  mysterious  reason  domed 
nests  upon  the  ground,  are  stomt^ 

and  busy,  and  numerous,  and 
thriving  everywhere.  And  what 
he  has  gone  tiirough  luay  be  too 
much  for  the  poor  woodwren's 
nerves  ;  and  he  gives  way ;  while 
wiUow-wren,  black-cap,  nightingale, 
who  have  gone  by  the  same  road, 
and  suflered  the  same  dangers, 
have  stoutness  of  heart  enon^i  to 
tlirow  ofl*  the  pa.^t,  and  j^ive  tbeTO- 
selves  lip  ti)  present  pleasure.  Why 
not  r — wiiukno^vs  ?  There  is  laboiir, 
danger,  bereavement,  death  hi  na- 
ture;  and  why  should  not  some, 
at  least,  of  the  so-called  dnmb 
things  know  it,  and  grieve  at  it  as 
w  ell  as  we  ? 
•  Why  not  ? — Unless  we  yield  to 
the  assumption  (for  it  is  notliii  c' 
more)  that  these  birds  act  by  some 
unknown  thiii^  eaHed  instinct,  as  it 
might  be  called  x  or  t/  ^  and  are,  iu 
filCt,  just  like  the  singing  birds 
which  spring  out  of  snnff-boxes, 
only  BO  much  better  made,  that 
they  can  eat,  grow,  aud  propagate 
their  species.  The  imputation  of 
acting  by  instinct  cuts  both  ways. 
We,  too,  are  creatui  es  of  instiiiet. 
We  breathe  and  eat  by  instinct : 
but  we  talk  and  build  houses  by 
reason.  And  so  may  the  birds. 
It  is  more  philosophical,  surely,  to 
attribute  actions  in  them  to  the 
same  causes  to  which  we  attril)ute 
them  (from  experience)  in  ourselves. 
*But  if  so,'  Fome  will  say,  'birds 
must  have  souls.'  We  must  deline 
what  our  own  souls  are,  before  we 
can  define  what  kind  of  .soul  or  no- 
soul  a  bird  may  or  may  not  have. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  want  to  set 
up  some  'dij^ity  of  human  na- 
ture ;*  somo  mnate  superiority  to 
the  animals,  on  which  we  may 
pride  ourselves  as  our  own  pns- 
Kession,  and  not  ret  am  thank<  with 
fear  and  trembling  fur  ii,  as  the 
special  gift  of  Ahnighty  God.  So 
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•^e  liave  given  the  poor  animals  over 
"to  the  mechaniral  philosophy,  and 
allowed  them  to  he  considered  as 
only  mere  ciimiinn^Iy  devisetl  ]>iece9 
of  watch- work,  il'  philoaophy  would 
only  spare  us,  and  onr  fine  hnman 
aoids,  of  which  we  are  so  prond, 
ihough  they  are  doing  all  the  wrong 
and  tolly  they       from  one  week's 
end  to  the  otlnr.    And  now  our 
self-conceit  has  brought  its  own 
ICt'me.sis  ;    the    7ncchaDical  philo- 
BO])hy  is  turning  on  ns,  and  say- 
ing, *The  bird's  ** nature  "  aud  your 
nnman  nature  '*  differ  onlj  in  de- 
cree, but  not  in  kind.  If  they  are 
snachines,  so  are  jon.   Thej  have 
no  sonls,  yon  confess.  Ton  have 
none  either,* 

Bnt  tlu  i  e  are  those  whn  neither 
yield  to  ilie  mechanical  jiln'Iosophy 
nor  desii-e  to  stifle  it.  Whiiu  it  is 
honest  and  industrious  (as  it  is 
now)  it  can  do  nonght  but  good, 
because  it  can  do  nought  bnt  dis- 
cover facts.     It  will  only  help  to 
divide  the  light  from  the  darkness, 
truth  from  dreams,    health  from 
disense.    Let  it  claim  for  itself  all 
that  il  can  prox  o  to  be  of  the  flesh, 
ilebhly.  That  which  is  spii'itual  will 
stand  ont  more  clearly  as  of  the 
Spirit.  Let  it  thmst  scalpel  and  mi- 
croscope into  the  most  sacred  pene- 
tralia of  brain  and  nerve.    It  will 
only  find  cverywlierc  beneath  brain 
and  beneath  nerve,  that  substance 
and  foim  which  is  not  matter  or 
phscnomena,  but  the  DiviiiO  cause 
thereof;  aud  while  it  helps,  with 
ruthless,  bat  wholesome  severity, 
topnrge  onr  minds  from  idols  of 
the  cave  and  idols  of  the  fane,  it 
will  leave  untouched,  more  clearly 
defined,  and  tlu'vefore  more  sacred 
aud  important  tlian  ever — 

Those  fijvt  affections, 
Tfaoea  shadowy  TCCoUeetioiis, 
Which,  bo  they  what  they  nuiy, 
Are  yet  tho  fountain  light  of      our  day, 

Are  yt't  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 
Uphold  voj  dieriah,  and  havapowar  to  nuS» 
Our  noisy  yaara  smib  momoiti  m  the 
being 


Of  tho  of  emal  silence;  truths  that  wake 
To  ij^rish  never ; 

Which  naithar  littl«sfliiais,  not  mad  sndfis- 
vonr,  • 

Nor  man  nor  hoy, 

Hot  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 

Can  ntterly  abolish  or  destroy. 

■  •  •  •  • 

Then  sinrr,  ye  bixds»  sing  oat  with  joyous 

sound, 

as  the  poet  i)hilosopher  bids  you. 
Victorious  analysis  will  neither 
abolish  yuu,  nor  the  miraculous 
and  nn&thomable  in  yon  and  in 
yonr  song,  which  has  stirred  the 
hearts  of  poets  since  first  man  was 
man.  And  if  any  one  shall  hint 
to  us  that  v  e  and  the  birds  may 
have  sprung  originally  from  the 
same  type ;  that  the  difference  be- 
tween our  iutellect  and  theirs  is 
one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind, 
we  may  buieve  or  doubt :  bnt  in 
either  case  we  shall  not  be  greatly 
moved.  *  So  much  the  better  for  tho 
birds,*  we  will  say,  *  and  none  tho 
worse  for  us.  You  raise  the  birds 
towards  us,  but  you  do  not  lower 
us  towards  them.  What  we  are, 
we  are  by  tho  grace  of  God.  Our 
own  powers  fuod  the  bnrden  of 
them  we  know  fnll  well.  It  does 
not  lessen  their  dignity  or  their 
beauty  in  our  eyes  to  hear  that  the 
birds  of  tlio  air  partake,  even  a 
little,  of  the  same  p:ift8  of  God  as  wo. 
Of  old  said  St.  Guthlac  in  Crow- 
lund,  as  the  swallows  sat  upon  his 
knee,  "  He  who  leads  his  life  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  to  him  the 
wild  deer  and  the  wild  birds  draw 
more  near;*'  and  this  new  theory 
of  yonrs  may  prove  St.  Guthlac 
right.  St.  Francis,  too,  lie  called 
the  birds  his  brothers.  Whether  he 
was  correct,  either  theologically  or 
zoologically,  he  was  pkiinly  free 
from  that  fear  of  being  mistaken 
for  an  ape,  which  haunts  so  many 
in  these  modem  times.  Perfectly 
sure  that  In  liimself  was  a  spiritual 
being,  he  thought  it  at  least  possible 
that  birds  might  be  spiritnn!  beings 
likewise,  incarnate  like  hmu>elf  in 
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mortal  iiesb  ;  and  Baw  no  degrada- 
tion to  tke  dignity  of  fanmaai  nature 
in  elaiimng  kindved  kmngly  with 
creatures  so  beaatifol,  so  wonderfnl, 
^\■ho  (as  he  fancied  in  his  old- 
fashioned  way)  praised  God  in  tho 
forest,  even  as  aiityols  did  in  heaven. 
In  a  word,  tho  saint,  thongh  he 
was  an  ascetic,  and  certainly  no 
man  of  science,  was  yet  a  poet,  and 
■omewiiat  of  a  phiJoiopher;  and 
woold  bavc  poenbly — aodgextranieB 
meet — liave  hailed  as  orthodox. 


while  we  hail  as  truly  scientific, 
Wofdsworth's  great  saying-^ 

T!iei«fiiTO  Bin  I  still 
A  lover  of  thsamdows  and  tho  wools 
And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  bt'hold 
h'rom  this  gre«a  earth ;  of  oil  the  mightj 
world 

Of  oyc  and  eat — ^both  what  thajr  half  emti^ 
And  what  pen^eire;  well  pleased  to  reoo^ in 
In  Naturu  aad  the  langtiage  of  the  »ens«. 
The  anehor  of  my  pareat  thonghta,  the 

nurse, 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and 

HOUl 

Of  all  vaj  moral  Wing.' 

c. 
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THE  LATE  LORD  PLUNKET.' 

THE  annals  of  Ireland  are  the  Parliament  and  halls  of  jiu>uc€ 
most  mekuiohol J  and  depnaa-  rang  with  her  own  oeatcny,  and 
ing  of  all  BimalB.  They  read  aa  if  the  aocial  eb-cles  of  her  mabropolia 
»  curse  w»a  laid  upon  her  from  her  glowed  with  wit  a&d  beanty  of  do- 
earliest  oonnection  with  England  to  mestio  growth,  hardlj  inferior  to 
this  honv  She  is  always  stmg'-  fhnt  which  about  the  same  time 
plniL'  ami  insurrectionary,  always  clustered  around  Charles  James 
looking  lor  ward  to  a  constantly  re-  Fox  and  Goorgiana  Duchess  of 
ceding  future,  never  prosperous,  Devonshire.  In  long  after  life 
hopeful,  or  independent ;  and,  worst  Curran,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
of  all,  dieiiving  no  atrength,  no  oon-  menta  of  that  aociety,  tonchingly 
fidsnoe,  or  anbatantial  benefit  of  recalled  to  another  (Bnriie)  tban 
any  kind — hardly  a  fair  proportion  seated  on  the  Bench,  '  the  remem* 
of  national  glory — from  the  genius,  brance  of  thoae  Attic  nights,  and 
eloquence,  statesmanship,  or  heroic  those  refections  of  the  gods,  ^^  b^ch 
qualities  of  her  sons.  Moore  rrpre-  wc  have  spent  with  those  admired, 
st'nt^s  the  Genius  of  Erin  weeping  and  respected,  and  beloved  com* 
over  the  sat  I  record :  pamons  who  have  gone  before  us, 

But,  oh  1  how  the  tear  in  her  eye-lids  grew  ^^^^  whoso  ashes  the  most  precious 
hrii^t,  teira  of  IrelandhaTe  bean  ahed. . .  • 
When  afkw  wboLb  pigM  off  tnmr  and  Tea,       lord,  we  can  lenaember 
c,,        „  .  those  mghts  without  any  other  ie« 
^ATp^°3iSIt'"  gwtthanthiittbqr«««»«r««e 
That  iUnm'd  all  Ui»  TolvmM,  her  Welliiig-  rotun^  for- 
um 8  name.  -^-^  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  Ituti  or  irine : 
Tet  who   associates  the  name  of  B«t  search  of  dfep  phTlosophy, 

Wellington,    except    incidentally,  ^_?^*VS*9TS!l^^^!?'  ^ 

with  lri.h  history  ?    The  hero  of  a  Art.jjh«^Jpwd.  &r  dicy,  luy  fhend, 

hundred  iights  and  his  illustrious 

brother  did  much  to  consolidate  the  This  Augustan  era  of  Ireland  was 

Britiah  empire  and  elevato  the  Bri-  transitoiy  as  bright.  It  lay  between 

tish  name — little  or  nothing  to  raise  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 

tiie  country  of  their  birth.     The  1782  and  the  relDoUion  of  1798.  It 

same  may  be  said  of  Burke,  She-  rose  in  splendour  and  it  set  in 

ridan,  Goldsmith,  Thomas  Moore,  blood.    Its  brevity  was  beautifully 

and  Swift,  who,  as  Mnranlay  re-  shadowed  forth  by  Grattan,  when 

marks,  would  have  thought  it  an  he  exclaimed,  *The  Parliament  of 

insult  to  have  been  called  an  Irish-  Ireland  :  of  that  assembly  I  have  a 

man.    Their  brilliant  endowments  parental  recollection.    I  sate  by  her 

were  displaced  on  an  alien  a<nl,  and  cradle^  I  followed  her  heane^'  He 

their  impenahable  prodnotionB  fbrm  apoke  of  the  free  Ftoliament  of  Ire* 

part  of  an  alien  literature.  land  which  lasted  till  the  Union  ; 

There  was  a  period,  however,  in  and  the  champions  of  free  inati* 

whicli  a  galaxy  of  Irish  celebrities  tntions  will  dwell  with  pride  upon 

shone  in  and  for  Ii^land:  when  she  the  fact,  that  her  intellectual  and 

flung  off  her  provincial  fetters  and  material  resources   received  their 

rose  up  a  nation :  when  her  own  fullest  development  during  the  brief 

'  The  Lift  ,  J^fkrs,  and  Sptedket  of  Lord  Plunket.    Br  his  aniidsoD,  the  BoD.  David 

Plunket.  With  an  Inizoaiwteiy  Pk«&ee  by  XiOid  BioeglEun.  In  two  Toliunea. 
London:  X867. 
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interval  when  the  incubiis  of  British 
snpremaoy  was  thrown  ofT  Somo 
of  the  principal  illustratious  of 
that  ParliaiTient  were  ennmeratcd 
by  Grattau  on  another  memorable 
occasion.  'The  pamphlet  (Lord 
Clare's)  in  its  obUque  censure,  and 
in  its  direct  animadyersion,  dis- 
parages every  great  act  and  every 
distinguished  cliaracter  in  this 
country  for  the  last  f iffy  years — Mr. 
Mfildiu',  Lord  Pory,  the  late  Lord 
Shannon,  tlie  Duke  of  Leinster,  the 
Ponsoubys,  Mr.  lirownlow,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osborne,  Mr.  Burgh,  Mr.  Daly, 
Mr.  Telverton,  Mr.  Ogle,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Forbes,  Lord  Oharlemont,  and 
myself.  I  follow  the  anthor  throuf^h 
the  graves  of  tliose  honourable  dead 
men,  for  most  of  them  are  so,  and 
I  beg  to  mise  up  tlieir  tombstones 
as  he  throws  them  down.  I  find  it 
more  iubtructive  to  conver.se  with 
their  ashes  than  irith  his  composi- 
tions.' 

If  the  Tindioation  bad  not  been 
limited  to  the  subjects  of  the  ca- 
bunny,  the  list  might  have  comprised 
many  more  whoso  memories  the 
patriot  orator  would  equally  liave  re- 
joiced io  dAvell  upon  —  Cui'ran, 
Bushe,  liui'rowes,  and,  last  not  least, 
Plnnketi  the  ablest  of  those  who 
compassed  tiie  last  grand  ul  j  ct  of 
Grattan's  life,  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics,  and  the  Irishman  who 
did  most  to  prolong  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country  and  brighten 
the  rrulinc,'  halo  with  which  her 
short-lived  frceilom  had  surrounded 
her.  2s  o  one  who  ever  heard  Plun- 
ket in  the  senate  or  the  fonim  will 
talk  lightly  of  Irish  eloquence,  or 
associate  it  Avith  that  school  of  wlkich 
the  late  Charles  Phillips  was  the 
popular  type,  till  he  settled  down  into 
an  Old  Bailey  practitioner— a  sub- 
fiidenco  which  provoked  the  remark 
that  he  had  rronc.  up  like  a  rocket 
and  come  down  like  (not  the  stick 
but)  a  good  nseftil  tallow  candle. 

It  baa  been  a  general  matter  of 
regret  that  no  ade(piate  record  lias 
been  completed  of  the  wit  and  elo* 


quence  of  Lord  Plunket;  and  we 
Lmled  with  pleasure  the  appearance 
of  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Sjyecche^^ 
by  his  grandson.    The  book  Ls  a 
valuable  addition  to  biographical 
literature  :  the  design  is  commend- 
able, and  the  tone  good;  hat  we 
cannot  say  that  it  has  satisfied  oor 
expectations.  What  was  wanted,  in 
addition  to  a  carefully  collected  re- 
printof  thespeeches,  wasa  work  (like 
Phillips'   licciAlections  of  Gurran) 
manifcstini^  a  perfect  familiarity  in 
his  best  days  with  this  remarkable 
man,  and  bringing  liim,  the  centn 
fignre  of  an  animated  group,  Bib- 
like  before  the  mind's  eye.  We 
should  prefer  the  vivid  impressions 
of  a  contemporary  to  the  tribntaiy 
compilation  of  a  descend rint ;  and 
even  as  regards  the  compilation,  we 
were  not  long  in  finding  that  much 
valuable  material  lias  been  neglected 
or  inconsiderately  set  aside.  His 
speeches,  and  fragments  of  speedM^ 
in  these  Tolumes,  ought  not  to  he 
put  forward  as  the  best  or  only 
authenticated  remains  of  the  advo- 
cate who  is  bracketed  by  qnalified 
judges  with  Carran,  Erskine,  and 
I3erryer — of  the    orat^ir   who  in- 
herited the  mantle  of  Grattau,  held 
his  own  with  Canning,  and  oonteoded 
on  equal  terms  with  Brougbaina. 

The  introductory  pre&ce  by  his 
noble  antagonist  and  friend  has 
done  much  to  su})|)ly  tlie  deficiency 
of  which  we  complain,  by  blending 
personal  traits  and  touches  with 
sDund  critieism  ;  and  with  such  ad- 
ditional information  as  we  have 
procnied  by  private  inquiry  or  re- 
search,  we  will  endeavour  to  sketch 
the  career  and  exemplify  the  dia* 
tinctive  merits  of  this,  the  last  sut^ 
\nvor  of  an  extraordinarv  race. 

William  Conyngliara  Plunket  was 
the  sou  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
whose  rej)utation  as  a  preacher  had 
caused  him  to  be  promoted  ixom  a 
provincial  ministry  to  that  of  the 
first  dissenting  oommunily  of  DubGn. 
His  social  position  was  high,  and  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  onlozy 
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"was   so   mncli  valued  and  Pon{]fhfc 
after,  tlint  a  comfortable  sent  in  the 
Btrunger's  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,     long   known   as  Dr. 
Plunket's  stall,  was  by  courtesy 
allowed  to  him.  He  died  in  1778, 
before  he  had  made  any  pfrovision 
for  his  widow  and  family  beyond  the 
education  he  had  bestowed  on  his 
children  ;  but  so  liberal  n,  snli><nrlT)- 
tion  was  rtit>^iMl.  fhaf  ilit.-ir  circinn- 
Btanccs  and  prosj)tH*t.s  were  little,  if 
at  all,  affected  by  his  death.  Wil- 
liam, bom  in  Jime  1764,  -was  then 
fonrteeD,  and  continued  to  attend  a 
day-school,  kept  by  the  Ber.  b&mB 
Kerr,  till  1 779,  when  he  was  entered 
a  student  of  Tpinity  Collocfe.  Tlio 
character  he  had  acquired  at  this 
time  was  that  of  *a  clever,  hard- 
headed  boy,  very  attentive  to  his 
bookft,  and  very  neerlierent  of  his 
peraon.'    After  carrying  off  the 
^    class  prize  twice  agamst  formidable 
\    competitors,  he  obtained  a  Bcholar- 
sliip  on  very  high  marks,  and  about 
'      tlio  same  timp  joined  tlie  TTistorical 
Society,   which  largely  iiiHueneed 
'      his  career,  as  well  by  the  friend- 
*'      ships  he  formed  in  it  as  by  the 
'     course  of  raiding  and  the  peculiar 
'     training  it  indnoed. 
'        Despite  of  the  grave  objections 
nr^ed  ttgainst  debating  societies  in 
universities,  as  tending  to  distract 
attention  from  the  regular  studies  of 
-      the  place,  their  utility  for  sindtjnts 
•      intended  for  public  life  is  no  less 
'      obvious  thau  their  attractiveness. 
f     Composition,  oral  or  written,  and 
i      what  has  beenhappiljtermed  theart 
I      of  thinking  on  one  s  legs,  can  only  be 
acquired ormatnredbjpractice.  *No 
man  is  the  lord  of  an  vthino^  till  h  e  com- 
municatc  his  thonplit^  to  others  : ' 
t       we  are  never  certabi  of  our  know- 
ledge till  we  have  arranged,  con- 
'       deused,  and  formulated  it  in  words ; 
i  '    and  the  mental  confoaion  so  fre- 
quently discerned  in  men  of  learain^ 
I  .    or  research  raises  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  they  have  shrunk 
from  the  intellectual  lalxmr  of  sift- 
ing and  atilising  their  stores.  A 


young  man  of  talent  and  ardent 
aspirations,  who  gets  up  an  historical 
suhjeet  for  n  debating  club,  will  read 
with  avidity  and  compose  with  care. 
The  readiest  at  improvisation  are 
tiiose  who  write  the  most;  and  their 
mastery  of  the  weapons  of  contro* 
versy  must  give  them  a  decisive 
advantage  over  the  rival  who  relies 
eicclusively  on  facts  he  cannot  mar- 
shal, authorities  he  cannot  enforce, 
and  eon\netions  he  cannot  amplify 
into  argument. 

There  have  been  heaven-hom 
orators,  as  there  have  been  heaven- 
bom  statesmen  and  generals ;  but 
the  names  of  a  laige  majority'  of 
the  best  speakers  in  the  13ritish 
Parliament  dm-ing  the  jiresent 
century  will  be  found  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Oxford,  Caui bridge, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  London 
debating  dabs ;  and  as  reg<u*ds 
Dublin,  success  in  the  Historical 
Sociefy  commonly  led  to  success  in 
every  walk  of  life  which  was  left 
open  to  Irish  ambition.  It  was  in 
the  height  of  itxS  glory  when  Plunket 
became  a  member,  and  he  had  to 
struggle  for  such  honours  aud  ])rize8 
as  were  to  be  won  in  it  against 
Boshe,  Bnrrowes,  Hagee,  WoHb 
Tone,  Thomas  Addis  Emmett^  and 
many  other  young  men  of  promise. 
Before  the  lapse  of  bis  second  year, 
he  was  twice  elected  president,  and 
had  obtained  the  society's  medals  for 
oratory,  history,  and  composition. 

This  brilliant  and  exciting  epi- 
sode was  sncceeded  by  one  which 
hronght  his  possession  of  a  rarer 
and  still  more  valuable  class  of 
qualities  to  the  test.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  read  and  compose 
with  a  view  to  inunrdiato  results  in 
the  shape  of  prizes  and  applause : 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  acquire 
and  digest  a  mass  of  dry  and  repul- 
sive knowledge  which  may  not  hesr 
fmit  for'  many  a  slow  revolving 
year,  j>erliap8  never  bear  fmit  at 
all.  We  learn  that,  having  finished 
his  Dnbhn  law-teniis,  Plunket  was 
entered  on  tho  books  of  Iiinooln*s 
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Inn  in  1784;  and  for  a  year  and  a  sional  progress  was  rapid,  but  no 

lialf   ho  lived  in  Ix)ndon  and  its  forensic  display  of  his  of  any  interest 

suburbs,    chummiiig   with    Peter,  has  been  preserved;  and  we  mu>t 

Bnrrowes  aiul   some  other  Irish  hurry  on  to  the  period  when  be 

stndentfi  in  very  humble  lodgings.  entered  the  lu^t  Irish  Parliament 

'The  note-books,'  oo&tumes  the  as  member  for  the  boroo^k  of 

biographer,  *  which  he  filled  at  Gharlemont,  on  the  nominatMn  «f 

this  time  afford  a  curious  record  the  patriot  Earl,  the  celebrated  0Qai> 

of  the  manner  in  which  he  ao-  iFiftiWffT  of  Volunteers.    Indeed,  to 

quired  his  exact  and  well  arranged  come  at  once  to  adequate  specimens 

knowlfMl<ro  of  the  great  principles  of  his  manner  and  power  n|»n 

of  jurisprudeuce,  and  trained  his  adeqiuitt;  occasions,  we  must  pass 

matcliloss   memory   for  the   per-  over  some  intervening  skirmishes, 

foriiumce  of  ike  mteilectual  feats  and  dtish  into   the  thick  of  lUe 

which  ao  often  aatoniahed  those  who  Union  debates,  in  wbich  two  figorei 

met  him  in  after  life.  In  these  books  tower  xne-eminent^  Uke  two  of 

I  find  each  doctrine  canvassed  and  Homer's  heroes  confronted  in  the 

tested  by  a  comparison  of  cases  field — Loxd  Castlereagh  and  iun* 

bearing  upon  it,  and  by  the  con-  self. 

sideration  of  remote  cousequences       That  noble  lord,  tlieii  in  his  pw^ 

that  might  arise  in  appljHng  to  liamentary  and  political  novidate, 

practice.   Thus,  in  studying  Fearne  carri^  with  him  little  or  none  of 

on  Contingent  liemainders,  which  the  weight  and  authority  w  lucix  lie 

treatise  seems  then  to  have  been  bis  afterwards  acquired ;  and  he  miit 

&yoaxite  work,  he  debated  erexy  no  time  distangniahed  for  oommA 

indh  of  ground  with  the  author,  of  language  or  rhetorical  A 

and  in  reading  Blackstone  and  Coke  But  he  had  indomitable  streng^ 

satisfied  his  ovm  mind  of  each  die-  of  will,  haughty  self-reliance,  » 

turn  before  admitting  its  validity.'  lof^y    ^emt^   of  honour,  personal 

He  returned  to  DubHn  in  JMay  courage    amounting    to  absolatfi 

1786,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  fearlessness,  and  never-faihug  rt*« 

Hilary  Term  1 7S7.  The  comparison  diness  to  encounter  respousibilitMl 

which  his  residenoe  in  London  had  of  all  sorts,  which  mMe  him  ^ 

partiaUj  enabled  him  to  draw  be-  aptest  and  most  formidsUe  tafi^ 

tween  the  English  and  the  Irish  and  instrument  of  the  policy  wtaek 

Bar,  was  not  iayonrable  to  his  the  English  goveramsot  were  r^ 

conntrymcn,   so   far   at  least  as  solved  on   carrying   out   fit  all 

regular  and  sober  habits  were  con-  hazards.     There    was,  rni mover, 

<^med.    Writing  to  an  old  friend,  much  to  be  said  for  that  policy, 

he  says :  if  the  connection  with  Englawi 

I  liave  not  been  able  to  read  a  word  eiDce  was  to  be  deemed  paramount,  add 

I  came  home,  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  im-  ^rish  feelings  were  to  be  laid  out  flt 
possible  for  any  man  vfao  shares  in  the  dis-  aOOOnntk 

aipation  that  pr.  vails  amongst  the  legal  men        rjj^  mOSt  CIDSOfT  frlsaee  •*  the 
hero  to  do  so.    The  taste  for  idleness  and         .  ,     »  xi.  ± 

de1>a«dii»7  wMch  pervades  the  whole  party  annris  of  ttie  two  amntm 

feesion  -would,  in  my  opinion,  alone  be  wiU  show  that  if,  from  1 78- to  1500, 

stiffident  to  account  for  the  diffi  ronce  be-  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  j 

twcen  the  legal  information  of  the  two  ^  itself,  without  any  attempt  to  '< 

^oaoinM,  harmonise  its  action  by  oorruptaoni 

His  Historical  Society  reputation  Ireland  must    hpeedily  hsw 

stood  him  in  good  stead  from  the  come  as  independsntof  BpgiM» 

commenoement.   It  got  him  briefe,  Hanover.    Would  sfae»  wbeDtrrr 

and  prepared  as  he  was  by  his  an  Ifaglish  Cabinet  was  °P^*^ 

London  stnidies,  he  made  the  best  a  coalition,  an  Indian  Bill,  or  s  ^ 

of  his  opportnnitieB.   His  profes-  genqy  qnestioii,  have  ocnnpiM^^/ 
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accepted  a  new  viceroy,  aa  the 
court  of  Paria  or  Vieniui  accepts 
a  new  ambassador,  and  have  simal- 
taneoQsly  adopted  the  pxuiciplee 
and  policy  of  the  new  government  f 
Glettrly  not^  and  therefore  ample 
means  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  lordly  ocrnpnnt  of  the  Castle 
for  the  time  beinp^  to  secure  a 
majority  in  both  Houses.  There 
were  heads  of  powerful  iamilies, 
popularly-  caDed  managers,  who, 
in  conaiaeration  of  places,  pensions, 
tiilee,  and  gratuities,  Tcied,  and 
made  their  dependants  vote,  re- 
gularly on  the  side  of  ministers, 
wbetlior  WlnV  or  Tory,  as  was  the 
TiinfV)7in  pmctico  of  the  English 
"bitiiiops  within  living  memory. 
There  were,  also,  waiters  on 
providence  ^nfho  might  be  retained 
in  an  emergency;  sffld  thoa  a  crisis 
'waa  staved  off,  although  at  an 
asnnii^y  inoreaaing  ooat  of  money 
and  principle 

At  last  Pitt  resolved  to  n;ra|tple 
with  the  difficulty  and  if  ]H)ssii3io 
make  an  end  of  it  uucu  lor  ail- 
by  purchasing  in  gross  what  he 
womd  otherwise  have  had  to  go 
on  pnrchasing  in  detail;  by  capi- 
ialiaing,  as  it  'were,  Ida  means 
of  oorrupUon;  and  buying  all  the 
venal  peers,  borough  -  mongers, 
placemen  and  place-hunters,  in  a 
lamp.  Ample  funds  were  ifranted 
by  the  British  Pai-liament,  and  llic 
execution  of  the  scheme  was  en* 
tmsted  to  Lord  GomwaHia  and 
Lozd  Gastlereagh.  An  extraordi- 
naij  system  of  intimidation  was 
also  organised.  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington  relates  that  a  dinner  was 
criven  by  Lord  Caatlereagh  at  his 
house  in  Merrion  Street,  to  eighty 
of  his  supporters,  '  tried  men  be- 
longing to  tighting  families^'  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  take 
every  opportonity  of  making  the 
question  a  personal  one.  The  reso- 
hltion  to  this  effecf,  moved  by  Sir 
John  lJla(|uiere,  was  carried  en- 
thusiastically ;  and  it  was  arrnnged 
that  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  party 
should  dine  together  every  day  in 


one  of  the  conmiittcc  rooms,  where 
they  would  be  ready  for  an  emer- 
gency. 

At  an  opposition  meeting,  at 
Charlemont  House,  the  dar  follow- 
ing, no  reluctmicL-  was  iwown  to 
take  up  the  glove  (or  gloves)  thus 

chivalrotisly  tlirown  down  ;  yet  Sir 
Jonah  coin})hiuis  that  tiie  supportei*s 
of  the  Unioii  '  indisputably  showed 
more  personal  spirit  than  their 
opponents  dnring  the  session.' 
Jnst  so,  we  have  heard  Lady  Mor- 
gan  complain,  on  the  anthorifyof  Sir 
Biohard  Hnsgrave,  that  the  royal 
troops  showed  more  spirit  and 
w(?rt'  more  popular  in  the  disturbed 
districts  than  the  rebels,  by  rea- 
son of  their  greater  readiness  to 
enforce  belligerent  rights  against 
the  ftir  sex.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  of  no  specific  signs  of  quailing 
on  the  part  of  the  anti- Unionists, 
—-with  one  exception,  which  is 
apocryphal.  Charles  Phillips  used 
to  relate  that  Lord  CastlereriL^h 
was  in  treaty  with  an  anti-union 
member,  who  fell  ill  before  the 
oonolnsion  of  the  bargain,  and  was 
at  death's  door  for  some  days, 
during  which  he  repented  of  his 
misdoings.  On  becoming  conva- 
lescent his  first  act  was  to  request 
an  interview  with  his  noble  seducer, 
whom  he  mtormed  that,  so  '^oon  as 
he  was  strong  enough,  he  .should 
come  down  lo  the  House  and  state 
all  that  passed  between  them. 
*  And  if  yon  do,'  was  the  reply,  *  I 
will  give  you  the  lie  direct  on  the 
spot,  and  shoot  you  the  next  mom* 
ing.'   The  member  held  his  tongue. 

Gmff  fin's  affair  with  Corrv  du- 
ring tlicse  debates  shows  that  he  li  id 
no  disinclination  to  act  on  the  wcii 
known  maxim  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  sons,  '  Always  be  ready 
with  your  pistol;'  and  much  of 
Plunket*8  language  sounds  as  if 
uttered  for  the  express  pur})ose  of 
provoking  the  Castle  fire-eaters. 
Thus,  in  the  first  Union  debate,  on 
Barrington's  denouncing  the  mode 
in  which  the  minister  was  endea- 
vouring to  secure  a  majority,  ho 
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vrtiH  called  to  order  by  C^n-ry  and 
Beresford,  who  threatened  to  have 
liis  words  taken  down.  Plunket 
interfered  : 

*  I  have  no  idea  that  the  freedom 
of  debate  shall  be  oontroUed  hj  each. 
frequent  intermptions.  I  do  not 
conceiye  that  my  honmirable  friend 
is  out  X)f  order,  and  wlu  n  my  turn 
comes  to  speak,  I  shall  repeat  these 
charges  in  still  stronger  language, 
if  jiossible,  and  indulge  gentlemen 
at  the  other  side  of  the  llonse  with 
an  opportunity  of  taking  down  my 
words  if  they  have  any  fancy  to 
do  so.* 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
llising  directly  after  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  he  delivered  an  invective 
whicli  has  never  been  surpassed  iu 
haughty  and  concentrated  bitter- 
ness : 

'  The  example  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  England,  imitable  in  its 

vices,  may  deceive  the  noble  lord. 
The  Minister  of  England  has  his 
faults.  He  abandoned  in  his  latter 
years  the  principles  of  reform,  by 
professincT  wljich  he  had  attained 
the  early  contideuec  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  in  the  whole  of 
his  political  oondnct  he  has  shown 
himself  haughty  and  intractable; 
bat  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
is  endowed  by  nature  with  a  tow- 
ev\n^  and  tmnsccndent  intellect, 
and  tliat  the  vastness  of  his  re- 
sources keeps  pace  with  the  magnifi- 
cence and  unboundedness  of  his 
projects.  I  thank  God  that  it  is 
much  more  easy  for  him  to  transfer 
his  apostaay  and  his  insolence  than 
his  comprehension  and  Iiis  sagacity; 
and  I  feel  the  safety  of  my  oonntry 
in  the  -Nvretched  Ibebleness  of  her 
eneniv.  I  cannot  fear  that  the  con- 
Stitution  wliieh  has  been  founded 
by  the  wisdom  of  sages,  and  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  patriots  and 
of  heroes,  is  to  be  smitten  to  its 
centre  by  snch  a  green  and  sapless 
twig  as  this.' 

He  becomes,  if  possible,  still  more 
confempf nous  as  he  proceeds; 

'But,  sir,  we  are  told  that  we  should 


discuss  tliis  question  with  e:iliunpf6 
and  composure.    I  am  called  iki  to 
surrender  my  birthright  aud  my 
honour,  and  I  am  told  I  should  be 
calm  and  should  be  composed.  Na- 
tional pride  I  Independence  of  oir 
country  !    These,  we  are  told  by 
the  ^linister,  are  only  vulgar  topics 
fitted  for  the  meridian  of  the  mob, 
but  unworthy  to  be  mentioned  to 
such  an  enlightened  assembly  u 
this ;  they  are  trinkets  and  gew- 
gaws  fit  to  catch   the  fancy  of 
childish  and  nnthinldng  peo])le  fib  > 
yon,  sir,  or  like  your  predecesurm 
that  chair,  but  utterly  unwcatbj 
the  consideration  of  this  Tlouse,  (s 
of  the  matured  uuderstamliag  of 
the  noble  lord  who  eondc^ceuds  to 
instruct  it!    Gracious  God!  We 
see  a  Pery  reaseendiug  from  tbe 
tomb,  and  raising  hiii  awful  vwce 
to  warn  ns  against  the  smrender^f 
onr  freedom,  and  we  seethttlii 
proud  and  virtuous  feelings  ftiek 
warmed  the  breast  of  that  &gd  ^ 
venerable  man  are  only  cnlcislatei 
to  excite  the  contempt  of  this  voaig 
philosopher,  who  has  been  trans- 
planted from  the  nursery  to  thfl 
cabinet  to  outrage  the  feelings  isd 
nnderstandingof  the  oomiiiy.' 

As  Lord  Oastlereagh,  bom  n 
1 769,  was  then  thirty,  and  only  fire 
years  younger  than  Fionket^  ve 
suppose  that  there  was  somethtng 
singularly  youthful  and  datuiibtil 
in  his  ajjpearance,  or  this  imk  of 
attack  would  never  have  been 
hazarded  by  so  consunmiate  a  it^ 
tician.  It  was  in  the  perorstioa  t» 
tiiis  speech  that  he  nttered  the  vot 
with  which  he  was  so  frequently 
twitted  by  O'Connell,  when,  instead 
of  swearing  his  children  at  the  altar 
to  eternal  hostihty  to  the  Enfrfek 
Government,  he  swore  them 
good  places  under  it : 

*  They  have  united  every 
and  descziption  of  men  by  the  pi* 
sure  of  thiiy  grand  and  momentoos 
snbiect ;  and  I  tell  them  that  the; 
vrili  see  every  honest  and  indepen- 
dent man  in  Ireland  rally  round  her 
constitution,  and  merge  every  utber 
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consideration  in  his  opposition  to 
tliis  iin<^n'nerons  and  odious  mea- 
sure, i'or  my  own  part,  I  will 
resist  it  to  the  last  ^^usp  of  luy  ex- 
istence and  with  the  last  drop  of 
my  blood,  and  when  I  feel  the  hour 
of  my  dissolntion  approaching,  I 
will,  like  the  &tiher  of  Hannibal, 
take  my  children  to  the  altar  and 
swear  them  to  eternal  hostility 
ao-ainst  the  inTaders  of  their  coun- 
try ' s  freedom.' 

Neither  Lord  Castlereagh  nor  his 
triends  t^sented  this  speecli,  but  in 
the  nezfc  debate,  two  days  hkter,  his 
lonlahip,  after  indulging  in  some 
etrong  language  with  palpable  ra> 
ference  to  Plunket,  concluded  by  an 
announcement  that  might  weU  bo 
mistaken  for  the  crowning  resolu- 
tion of  Ins  dinner  party : 

*  I  reprobate  the  personalities 
used  by  gentlemen  in  iiiu  course  of 
the  defaateB  which  take  place  on 
this  subject.  I  deprecate  a  contest 
of  this  nature,  but  if  any  gentleman 
ooDOstTce  himself  injured  by  any 
gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
there  is  a  i-t  medy  for  wounded 
honour,  which  thoy  will  not  find 
it  difficult  Lo  obtain.' 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
considering  Plnnket*s  conrage  and 

was  never  en* 
gaged  in  a  duel.  The  hottest  of 
iulTersanes,  whether  in  Parliament 
or  the  Courts,  certainly  kept  clenr  of 
him, — mnrli  as  the  porter  irot  oat 
of  Dr.  Jolinson's  way  in  l^  leet  Street, 
seeing,  after  a  glance  at  his  dimen- 
sions, that  he  was  likely  to  prove 
«n  awkward  cnstomer  in  an  afiray. 
When  a  speaker  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  when  his  mind  is  obyiously 
fall  of  his  snbject^  when  he  is  ab- 
sorbed in  his  cause,  his  words  lose 
much  of  tlicir  arfgressive  character  ; 
and  it  seems  absnrd  to  understand 
them  in  a  pei-Honally  uHeiisive  sense. 
A  man  of  this  temperament  neither 
^  gives  nor  takes  aifronte  like  one 
who  aims  at  applause,  who  has 
I  mofo  Taaity  than  pride,  and  more 
{•elf-consciousness  than  self-reliance. 

TOb  UULT.— 'HO.  OOOCL. 


*The  effect  of  Lord  Plunket'a 
powers,'  remarks  Mr.  W.  H.  Curmn, 
'  was  greatly  aided  by  his  external 
appearance.  His  frame  is  tall,  robust 
and  compact.  His  face  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  I  ever  saw,  and 
yet  the  pecnliari^  lies  so  mnoh 
mofe  in  the  expression  than  in  the 
outline,  that  I  find  it  not  easy  to 
describe  it ;  the  features  on  the 
whole  fire  blnnt  tind  harsh,  there  is 
extraordinary  breadth  and  capacity 
of  forehead,  and  when  the  brows 
are  raised  in  the  act  of  thought  it 
becomes  intersected  with  an  infinite 
series  of  parallel  lines  and  folds* 
Neither  the  eyes  nor  brows  are  par- 
ticularly  expressive,  nor,  indeed, 
can  I  say  that  any  of  the  other  fea- 
tures would  sinL''ly  indlofito  the 
character  of  tin?  man,  if  I  except  a 
particular  muscular  largeness  and 
rigidity  about  the  mouth  and  hps, 
from  which  yon  may  collect  that 
smiling  has  never  been  their  occa- 
pation."  The  general  character  of 
Mr.  Planket's  countenance  is  deep 
seriousness,  an  expression  that  be- 
comes more  strongly  marked  from 
the  unvaryinj^  pallor  that  over- 
spreads his  features.  It  ia  literally 
the  "  pale  cast  of  thought."  * 

It  was  the  opinion  of  David  Home 
^lat  oritidam  is  next  to  nselees  nn- 
less  the  critic  quote  innnmerable 
examples,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  criticism  on  oratory.  "We 
shall  therefore  f^ive  as  many  exam- 
ples of  Piunket's  style  and  manners 
JUS  our  space  will  allow. 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  urged  with 
force  and  effect  that  the  transactions 
of  1782  left  Wngland  and  Ireland 
yriih,  independent  and  oonse- 
qoently  clashing  legislatures  ;  ap- 
pealing particularly  to  their  diffe- 
rences on  the  Keener)  cy  question  in 
1789,  when  a  collision  was  only 
averted  by  the  recovery  of  the  King. 
This  elicited  one  of  Plunket's  finest 
busts: 

*The  two  Parliamente  mM'cleah  I 

So  in  Great  Britain  may  King  and 
Ferliament;  bat  we  see  they  never 
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do  80  injnrionBly.  Thera  are  prin- 
eipkt  of-xvpolaicm  (  Yes$bnttlim 

are  ^nincipfes  of  attraction,  and  front 
these  the  enlightened  Btatesman  ex- 
tracts the  pnnciplo  hy  whicli  tlio 
countries  are  to  bu  liiiT-moTiimisly 
governed.  As  Poon  ^vimld  i  iisteu 
to  tiie  shallow  observer  of  nature, 
who  should  saj  there  is  a  centri- 
fugal Ibroe  impiened  on  our  ffbbe^ 
«nd»  thoMfim,  leet  w%  shooJd  be 
bmried  into  the  void  of  space,  we 
ought  to  rush  into  the  centre  to  be 
consnmed  there.  TCo  ;  T  say  to  this 
rash  arraigner  of  the  dispensatinns 
of  the  Almighty,  there  are  impulse« 
iVoni  whose  wholesome  opposition 
£temal  Wisdom  has  declared  the 
law  by  whii^  tre  rorolve  in  «otr 
proper  sphere,  and  at  our  proper 
distance.  So  I  say  to  the  polildeal 
visionary,  ftom  the  opposite  forces 
which  3'on  object  to,  T  Rce  the 
-wbolcf^nme  law  of  imperial  con- 
nectiou  derived — T  see  the  two 
countries  preserving  their  due  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  generating 
and  imparting  heat,  and  hght,  and 
and  beaUli,  and  yigoiir,'  and  I 
inll  abide  by  tiie  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  the  ^es  which  are  past, 
in  prefcrcrtro  \o  flio  "Speculations  of 
any  rruulcm  philosopher.' 

Untortunately  the  laws  of  \)<A\- 
tical  repulsion  and  attraction  arc 
more  variable  and  capricious  than 
those  wbidi  detennine  ihe  motion 
of  tiM  liemnl;f  bodies. 

Tho  last  words  spoken  against 
tiie  Union  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  were  spoken  by  Plnnket, 
who  had  private  as  well  as  public 
gronnds  for  contesting  every  stage 
of  its  progress.  The  Union  was 
a  bar  to  the  further  proseentlon 
of  bis  poHtieal  oareer,  except  at  a 
saerifioe  wbioh  his  limited  means 
and  growing  ftmUy  Ibrbade  him  to 
risk.  Many  years  mnst  elapse  be» 
fore  he  conM  liopc  to  mnlve  money 
enough  to  justiiy  him  in  giving  up 
a  large  portion  of  his  practice  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  a  British  Par- 
liament; and,  making  a  strong 
effort,  he  concentrated  all  his 


gies  on  his  profbssion,  in  idiieh  be 
aheadj  oooopied  a  phioe  among 
foremost.   He  has  left  no  eoneoted 

report  of  any  of  his  forensic  speeches, 
nnd  most  of  them  hrive  been  lost 
irrecorrrnblv.  His  jxrandson  has 
reprinted  only  a  fpw  detached  ])a8- 
sages.  In  the  O  Grudy  case  he  had 
bitterly  attacked  the  law  officers  of 
the  Grown,  Saorin  and  Baahe,  ao- 
onaing  them  of  tyrsnnioal  and  o^ 
pr^sive  proceedings.  Bnolko  in  re- 
ply ohaHenged  hkn  to  follow  up  this 
accnsation  by  impeaching  tliem  : 

*■  Let  him  do  so,  we  are  not  afraid 
—         at  least,  tlie  judicial  de- 
termination shall  not  be  upon  the 
hearing  of  one  party.    Let  him  re- 
member that  tha  charge  is  ill^aUiy, 
Jaoolnnisai,  and  ^revohition,.  sm 
that  the  crime  is  disrespect  to  <  whit 
he  calls  tho  adji»lication  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer!     The  tftt 
nei<?hbourhood  of  Westmin^ttr  HaU 
ought  to  nmke  him  pause.  ^Vhat 
stato  within  it^  precincts  tLa^  a. 
Court  of  ExchequOT  in  Ireland  had 
mado  s  solemn  detenainaitifliftiaa 
oaso  nhere  one  party  was  not  pre> 
sent^  andnherc  ili<  other  presided! 
']'he  very  walls  of  Weetmiapter 
Hall  would  utter  fortli  a  ^rroan  at  | 
siu  li  iiTi  insult  to  the  judicsial  fl.a- 
iiicter — the  very  monaments  wuuid 
deUver  up  their  illustrious 
and  Ihe  shades  of  Hansfield,  and  oi'  ! 
Somflcsy  and  of  Holt,  and  of.  Bale>  J 
•jwould  start  from  their  ^traofaa  to  p 
bake  the  Abociotti  impntaiion.  1 
must  call  upon  him  to  go  on,  but 
if  he  should,  T  tell  this  Wellimrt-^n 
of  the  senate,  he  will  do  so  at  tlr 
peril  of  his  laurels,    I  tell  him  xhi)'  J 
ar»  foredoomed  to  wither  at  tiie  J 
root'  I 

When  the  case  was  veargned,  J 
Blanket  mnrerted  to  this  ehalkagi;  J 
andadmimstend^ihathiB  gxaadHa  J 
■terms  an  admirable  rebuke : 

*  The  Solicitor-General  ha^inr 
passed  upon  me  f       most  extravn- 
^ytnt  compliments,  wliich  no  uiaao^ 
suppose  I  would  be  such  an  «Jgre-  | 
gious  dupe  of  inordinate  Tani^  a»  . 
to  reoei've  as  merited,  then  oaUs  | 
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npon  me  to  step  over  to  Westminster 
Hall,  and  to  desire  the  House  of 

Commons  to  decide  whether  this 
>vas  a  judicial  act  or  not.  And  if, 
under  the  influence  of  this  extra- 
vagance of  praise,  my  head  were  to 
bt!  so  completely  turned  that  I 
sboiild  actoaUy  go  to  8t.  8tejihen*8 
Chapel  for  the  purpose,  he  tiien 
tells  me  that  the  very  monuments 
would  yield  up  their  illustrious 
(leud  ;  and  the  shades  of  ^Mansfield 
and  of  Soraers,  of  Holt  and  of  Hale, 
would  Htart  from  their  touibd  to 
rebuke  the  atrocious  imputation." 

*  If  I  had  been  such  a  madman  as 
to  adopt  the  sogsestionB  of  my 
learned  friend,  and  introdnoe  in 
snch  a  place  the  descriptions  of  a 
legal  point  pending  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  the  shndrs 
of  those  illustrious  persons,  if  they 
had  any  taste  for  the  truly  ridieu- 
lous,  might  have  sUippod  duwu  to 
amuse  themselves,  by  seeing  an  Irish 
lawyer  performing  the  part  c^Hal- 
Totio,  eross-gartered  and  in  yellow 
stoekmgs,  the  victim  of  egregious 
vanity  and  folly.    But  if  they  had 
thoucrht  tit  to  deny  that  the  swear- 
ing in  the  otiiccrs  by  tlu-  Court  of 
Exchequer  was  a  judicial  act,  I 
should  have  prayed  in  aid  the  shade 
of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  who  calls 
such  an  admission,  in  terms,  a  judi- 
cial act ;  I  should  have  called  on 
ibe  shades  of  tlie  learned  judges 
who  decided  the  cases  in  the  Year 
Book  of  9  Ed.  IV.  p.  6,  in  Djer, 
149,  A.  150,  6,  and  in  I.  Anderson, 
152.     If  these  venerable  spectres 
had  not  availed  me,  I  should  have 
called  for  the  substantial  assistance 
of  the  Solicitor-General  himselfi 
who,  after  a  variety  of  splendid  and 
fignTtttive  language,  such  as  the 
rich  imagery  of  his  fancy  supplied, 
ended  at  last  by  admitting  it  to  be 
a  judicial  act.   All  these  authorities 
I  should  have  cited  to  the  appa- 
ritions of  Lord  iSomers,  Lord  Mans- 
field, and  Lord  Hale.   But  to  Lord 
Holt  I  would  say, — ^*'Yoa  are  the 
most  impudent  ghost  that  erer 


visited  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,, 
for  you  yourself  did  in  your  lifetime 
the  very  thing  which  you  now  start- 
up to  rebuke.'* ' 

This  passage  of  arms  took  place 
in  1810,  after  Plunket  had  con- 
firmed and  augmented  in  the  British 
Parliament  the  re^nitation  he  had 
obtained  in  the  Lnsh.  Hence  the 
term  *  Wellington  of  the  senate.* 

Another  contest  with  Bushe  oc* 
onrred  nt  a  much  earlier  period,  at 
the  Carriekfergns  Assizes,  and  arose 
out  of  a  revolting  incident  of  the 
rebellion  of  1798.    A  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  was  also  a  colonel  of 
y  eomanry,  had  seduced  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  tenant}  who,  being  with 
child  by  him,  became  importunate 
for  relief.   By  way  of  getting  rid 
of  her,  on  some  frivolous  pretext  of 
complicilv  with  tlie  insurgents,  lie 
delivered  her  over  tohi.s  troopers 'to 
be  flogged  :  she  was  flogged  by  his 
order;  and  she  died  inmiediately, 
after  giving  birth  to  a  stiU  bom 
chfld.    What  Mr.  David  Plunket 
terms  a  highly  coloured  account  of 
this  tnumction  was  published  by  a 
gentleman  residing  in  another  part 
of  the  same  county,  and  an  action 
of  libel  was  the  result.  Plunket 
was  retained  for  the  justice-colonel 
and  Bushe  for  the  defendant,  whose 
character,  it  is  intimated,  was  little 
better  than  that  of  the  man  he  was 
accused  of  libelling.    Bushe  called 
no  witnesses,  hereby  depriving 
Plunket  of  the  privilege  of  reply  ; 
so  that,  having  done  all  ho  could  do, 
he  was  at  liberty  io  listen  wnth 
comparative    impartiality   to  the 
speech  for  the  defence ;  and  his 
sympathies  were  so  dee])ly  moved 
that  Bushe  adroitly  called  the  at> 
tentbn  of  the  jury  to  the  fact : 

•  Gentlemen,  perhaps  I  owe  you  an 
apology.  The  course  I  have  adopted 
will  deprive  you  of  a  pleasure  to 
which  you  no  doubt  looked  forward 
— the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
splendid  advocacy  of  my  learned 
friend.  (Gentlemen,  this  was  not  a 
triefc  of  mine  ^  escape  the  effects  of 
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liis  matchless  eloqueuco — no  man 
admira  tih«t  eloquence  more  tluui  I 
do ;  hni  in  this  case  I  should  not 
fear  its  inflaenoe;  for  yon  mnst 
have  observed  that  on  this  occasion 
his  feelings  were  too  strong  for  his 
ijiti'llect.  His  noble  nutnro  conld 
not  condescend  to  the  level  of  his 
client's  cftKe.  I  would  set  his  heart 
ugiiinst  his  head,  and,  as  when  tlie 

angel  vrestJed  with  the  patriarch, 
I  conld  not  doubt  for  which  victory 
would  decide/ 

Long  aflerwards,  Bushe,  when 
Cliief  Justice,  was  fond  of  telling 
tiu8  story,  aiirl  nsed  to  add,— 

*Thc  jury  were  locked  up  for  the 
night ;  the  next  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  a  knock  at  my  door, 
and  when  I  asked  who  was  therey 
''ItisV*  said  Flunket;  "I  came  to 
tell  yon  that  yow  ruffian  has  got  a 
vSrdict  " ' 

A  circuit  anecdote  runs  tliat 
once  when  lie  had  successfully  de- 
fended a  guilty  horse-stealer,  one 
of  the  fraternity  exclaimed,  *  Long 
life  to  you,  Plunket.  The  first 
horse  I  steal,  boys,  hj  Jokers  Til 
have  Plunket.' 

Irisli  Imrristers  are  not  restricted 
to  a  single  branch  of  practice,  and 
attend  nny  of  the  courts  of  law 
or  e(|nitY  as  they  think  fit.  As 
his  fame  grew,  Plunket  confined 
himself  more  and  more  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  where  he  held 
.  tiie  same  pre-eminence  that  Bomillv 
held  in  ^[igland.  *  Of  all  the  emi- 
nent lawyers  I  have  heard,*  remarks 
Mr.  W.  H.  Curran,  *  he  seemed 
to  mo  to  he  tin*  most  ndmimbly 
qualified  for  the  department  in 
which  he  Khines.  His  mind  in  at 
once  hubtlc  and  compreheuiiivu ; 
his  language  clear,  copious  and 
condensed;  his  powers  of  reason- 
ing are  altogether  wonderfhl.'  He 
was  confessedly  not  a  great  case 
lawyer,  and  he  seldom  noted  his 
briefs,  trusting  to  his  memory  and 
powers  of  association  for  the  apt 
introduction  and  application  of 
butli  aigumentti   and  facts.  The 


great  Irish  advocates  of  hk  day 
were  not  famous  for  apphcatiou. 
*  If  you  are  for  the  plamtifT,'  said 
Curran,  *  you  must  take  a  glsnee 
at  your  brief  But  if  you  are  for 
the  defendant,  you  may  learn 
enougli  from  the  opening  speech 
and  the  witnesses.* 

One   of  Plunket's   figures  lias 
become  famous  by  Lord  Brouglium  s 
praise  and  Lord  Lyttoa*s  Mciiov 
citation.   It  was  employed  in  1S21 
to  illustrate  the  Statute  of  limi* 
tation  or  the  effect  of  long  pos- 
session in  creating  a  title,  li 
Time  destroys  the  evidcnoe  of  title, 
the  laws  liave  wisely  and  humanely 
made  length  of  possession  a  sah- 
stitute  for  that  which  has  htm 
destroyed.    He  comes  wiili  lis 
scythe  in  one  hand  to  mow  doimtk 
muniments  of  our  rights  ;  butiiiH< 
other  hand  the  lawgiver  has  fJiced 
an  hour-glass,  by  which  he  meu> 
out  incessantly  those  poi-^iiiis  i)! 
duration  whieh  i-ender  needle.^  tke 
evidence  he  has  swept  away'  Tiii^ 
is  Lord  Brougham's  version. 
biog^pher  insists  that  the  raT 
words  were  :  *  Time,  while  »i» 
one  hand  he  mows  down  the  mnni* 
ments  of  our  titles,  with  tlie 
metes  out  those  portions  ot"  dura- 
tions, which  render  unnecasmiy  tie 
evidence  which  he  has  swept  away.  , 
The  prescriptive   reputation  I 
Insbmen  for  wit  and  humour  Im 
been  rather  inefficiently  maistaiDed 
of  late  years ;  and  recent  EogH 
travellers,  unless  they  hare  been  , 
fortunate  as  to  fall  in  vnth  31r.  I 
Corrj  Con?iel]an,  may  he  cxcrj^ni 
for  being  sceptical  touching  evi  11 
exceed intr  hrilliaiiey  of  the  gciitri* 
tion  iLuL  has  passed  away.  ^  Bat 
the  diamond  dust  that  still  gliito* 
in  the  sweepings  of  theFonr  Gomtt 
raises  a  hi^y  fitvonxable  presami'- 
tion.    Byron  compared  Cumu:- 
wit  to  virgin  gold,  crumblinj:^  avi; 
from  its  ovm  richness ;  and  tbc* 
were  many  bred  in  the  sameschoii 
and  nurtured  in  the  tame  societj- 
who,    for    cjLuberant  fancy 
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polished  sarcasm,  were  hardly  if  at 
all  inferior  to  him.  Plunket's  hap- 
piest hits  cannot  be  siii'pasiied  ;  as 
when  a  roguish  witxiess,  looking 
ronndforaneraeion,  complained  that 
the  connselior  had  bothered  him  en- 
tirely  and  given  him  the  malgrivis 
(megrims).  *  J/ai^nW,*  asked  Lord 
Avonmor<f\  *I  never  lipnrd  that 
word  before.'  *My  lord/  explained 
Plunket,  *  the  wituess  says  I  have 
given  liiai  the  megrims,  a  well 
known  affection,  merely  a  confosion 
of  the  head  arising  from  a  oormp> 
tion  of  the  heart.* 

The  plaintiff  in  a  suit  before 
Lord  Kedesdale  prayed  that  the 
defendant  might  lx>  rest  mined  from 
sninj*-  him  on  certain  bills  of  ex- 
change, alleging  that  they  were 
nothing  but  kites.  '  Kites,'  ex- 
claimed  the  matter-of-fact  Chan- 
<!e]lor,  *  kites  never  conH  amount 
to  the  value  of  these  seoorities.  I 
don't  understand  this  argument  at 
all,  Mr.  Planket.'  '  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  you  should,  my  lord. 
In  England  and  in  Ireland  kit€s  are 
quite  different  things.  In  Enirland 
wind  raises  the  kite;  in  Ire- 
land the  kite  rsises  the  wind.' 

It  has  heen  ohserved  tiiat  there 
are  ci  i-iain  images  or  combinations 
of  words  which  would  be  called  wit 
if  they  did   not,   by  depth  and 
breadth  of  thought,  rise  into  wisdom. 
To  this  category  belongs  Plunket's 
defence  of  his  becoming  a  reformer 
in  1830,  after  having  been  an  anti- 
reformer  in  revolntionaxy  times. 
Again  we  adopt  Lord  Brongham*8 
version : '  Circumstances  are  wholly 
changed :  formerly  Beform  came  to 
onr  door  like  a  felon — a  robber  to 
bo  resisted.    He  now  approaehes 
like  a  creditor  :  you  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  his  demand,  and  only  dispute 
the  time  and  the  instalments  by 
which  he  shall  he  paid.' 

For  the  specimens  that  come  next 
we  are  indm>ted  to  an  accomplished 
friend,  a  congenial  spirit,  Avho,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  '  the  old 
man  eloquent,'  avoaches  that  he 


was  siiip:ularly  kind-hearted,  that 
his  sarciiams  were  thi-own  off  to  re- 
lieve the  exuberance  of  his  fancy, 
wilhont  the  smallest  intention  of 
giving  pain.  This  indeed  might  he 
nirly  inferred  fronl  their  pkyful- 
ness ;  as  when  he  asked  one  of  the 
young  Hannihals,  a  prothonotary 
in  the  Common  Pleas,  what  was 
doing  in  his  court,  and  was  told 
'  nothing.*  *  T  am  to  hear  it, 
for  you  are  fully  equal  to  it.*  A 
French  wit  said  of  some  one,  '  H 
fidsait  tr&s-hien  sa  charge  qoand  il 
n'avait  rien  k  &ire.' 

A  very  ngly  barrister,  arguing 
some  point  01  practice  before  Lord 
Plunket,  chanced  to  say,  *  T  am  a 
pretty  old  practitioner,  my  lord.* 
He  was  quietly  corrected  :  *  An  old 
pracutiouer,  Mr.  S  .* 

He  was  retnming  from  a  dinner 
at  the  Pigeon  Honse  on  the  Dnhlin 
river,  when  the  treasurer  of  the 
party  found  he  had  got  a  bad  shil- 
ling, and  said  he  would  throw  it 
as  far  as  he  could  into  the  sea  to 
put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  circula- 
tion. *  Stop !  *  cried  Pkmket ;  *give 
it  to  T.,'  naming  a  legal  dignitary 
remarkable  for  his  penmrionsness, 
*•  ke  can  make  a  shilling  go  farther 
thuii  any  one.* 

When  the  present  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle published  his  ciovcr  and 
popular  *  Personal  NaT  rat  ive  '  of  an 
overland  journey  from  India,  Lord 
Wellesley,  a  purist  in  language, 
asked  the  author,  his  aide-de-camp, 
at  a  Castle  dinner,  what  was  the 
nse  or  meaning  of  &e  word  'per* 
sonal '  in  the  title  of  the  book. 
Planket  interposed  :  *  I  hope,  at  all 
events,  we  are  not  to  put  a  legal 
interpretation  upon  the  ^vord,  for, 
with  us  lawyers,  "  personal '  *  is  al- 
^\ays  used  in  contiudistinctiou  to 
"real.'*' 

Once  when  there  was  a  great 
crowd  in  tib«  Chancellor's  court,  a 
little  hoy  was  swept  away  from  his 
friends,  and  ran  considerable  risk  of 
being  crushed,  till  his  s-lirieks  at- 
tracted attention  and  brought  help. 
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Plnnket,  who  was  very  fond  of 

children,  became  quite  agitated,  and 
desired  the  boy  to  be  placed  on  the 
cnsliion  l\v  hi^  sirlo  :  where  he  was 
overheard  grad uaily  soothing-  away 
the  terror  aggravated  by  the  awful 
wig  and  sardonic  countenance,  and 
ending  by  the  consolatory  assurance 
to  the  little  ^ow  that  he  was  m 
his  proper  place,  bein^  now  'a 
Hastier  in  Chancery.' 

Anoutrageousruffian  was  brought 
before  him  for  flngr:\nt  contempt  of 
court  m  iusuitintr  and  threatening 
to  assault  several  of  the  superior 
officers.  The  man  was  not  actually 
mad,  although  drink,  a  ferocions 
temperament  and  hmg  imponity 
had  wrought  him  np  to  the  verge 
of  madness.  Plunkct  addressed 
him :  *  You  offer,  sir,  in  your 
own  person  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  iegiilterin  J  uriomiSy  which  detines 
the  condition  of  mind  that  a  man 
attains  by  the  long  and  uncon- 
trollable indulgence  of  a  brutal  and 
aavage  temper,  till  at  length  he 
stands  on  the  narrow  isthmus,  the 
thin  line  of  demarcation,  which 
separates  the  end  of  ruffianism  from 
the  beginning-  of  insanity.* 

For  some  yeara  subsequent  to  the 
Union,  tlic  Irish  law-officers  were 
not  uecessai'ily  changed  with  the 
goremment,  and  were  not  obliged 
or  eipeeted  to  get  seats.  Their 
position  wa.s  non-political,  unless 
they  entered  Parliament  and  took  a 
side.  Tims  Plunket,  appointed 
Solicitor-General  in  1803  under  the 
AdliiiLrton  Cabinet,  was  made 
Attoriiey- General  in  1805  by  ^fr, 
Pitt,  and  retaineil  the  office  under 
the  succeeding  miniatrj  of  '  all  the 
talents.'  But  so  soon  as  it  assumed 
a  party  character  and  involved  the 
dntj  of  advocating  a  policy,  he 
resigned.  In  1807  he  attached 
himself  to  Lord  Grenville,  and  by 
following  that  nobleman's  political 
fortunes,  virtually  abandoned  all 
hope  of  professional  preferment  till 
1 8s  I .  After  sitting  two  months  for 
Ifidhnrst  in  the  uiort  Parliament 


of  1807,  he  refiised  every  offer  of  s 
seat  till  1 812,  when,  having  secured 
an  simple  independence,  he  stood  for 

the  University  of  Dublin,  which  lie 
ropresenteci  tidl  his  elevation  to  the 
peerap^e  in  1827.  He  was  opposeii 
in  1818  by  Mr.  Croker,  who,  m  die 
height  of  the  contest,  was  reported 
to  hare  arrmd  in  Dablin  and  slept 
in  the  Provost's  house.  Upon  he^ 
ing  this,  Plunket  remarked :  'I 
don't  know  about  his  sleeping,  bal 
I  dare^ny  he  oflen        there  * 

His  lame  in  the  Brit  ish  Parliament 
rests  mainly  on  his  ailvocacy  of  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.  His  specicli  cta  1 
this  subject  in  1813  formed  an  «n  I 
in  the  progress  of  the  caoae.  Siaes  ' 
the  Refbnn  Act  of  1832^  and  tho 
gradual  loosening  of  party  ties,  it  n 
a  matter  of  cons  tout  oocurrenct  for  1 
a  division  to  he  inflnoTiccd  br  tie 
course  of  the  deb;it!\  and  evtscl"' in- 
dividual speerli  es .  i  i  u  t  sn  ch  it 
was  rare  when  Whigs  ana  'idTJet 
con&onted  each,  other  in  sstai 
ranks,  and  desertion  was  instiaiif 
panished  by  ostracism.  The  slmcet  | 
nniyersal  habit  was  expressed  by 
the  member  (Ferguscm  of  Pitfonr, 
we  believe)  who  boasted  that  lie 
had  heard  many  speeches  wiadi 
altered  his  opinion,  never  one  whiA 
had  the  smallest  eflecfc  upon 
vote.   Plnnkefs  speecli  was  ws^ 
poeed  to  haye  gamed  oTer  mmf 
votes.  It  flashed  conviction  ops: 
all  who  were  not  steeled  hj  ha^t 
and  bigotry  against  KtgaMneak  mi 
truth. 

On  most  other  subjects  PltmJu^ 
a  Grenvillite,  was  long  opposed 
to  the  Liberal  party.  His  deSeast 
of  the  Peterloo  massacre^  aa  it  ms 
ealled,  and  hia  defence  of  Lorf 
Caatlereagh^s  Gagging  Aeta  in  i8t^ 
provoked  a  good  md  of  anffry  oosn- 
ment ;  and  a  report  reached  hia 
through  n  !Tood-natm*ed  friend  tbsJ 
Lord  Grey  had  spoken  of  his  coi}- 
duct  as  animated  by  *  nun-e  thanti? 
zeal  of  an  apostate.'  This  tunat 
out  to  he  an  exaggerated  Tmkmd 
what  Lord  Qxcgr  reallj  said ;  Mik 
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touched  Plunket  to  the  qnick,  and  thwarted  in  all  his  counBeb ;  em* 

provoked  a  long  letter  to  Sir  John  barrassed  in  all  his  movements; 
Newport,  in  wliich  he  recapitulates  deserted  in  his  most  critical  enter- 
his  political  career  from  the  com-  prises — he  continued  to  mould  all 
mencement.  In  January  1822,  he  those  discordant  materials,  to  go- 
resumed  the  ofl&ce  of  Attorney-  vern  all  iliose  warring  interests, 
General  for  Ireland,  under  Lord  and  merely  by  the  force  of  his 
Wellesley;  asid  in  the  conne  of  genins,  the  ascendancy  of  his  in- 
thftt  yetiP  the  important  duty  de-  tegrity,  and  ibe  hnmovaUe  firmness 
volved  upon  him  of  prosecuting  the  and  oonstanoy  of  his  nature,  to 
ringleadm  in  the  famous  Bottle  combine  them  into  an  indissoluble 
Kiot,  so  nnmcd  from  a  whisky  alliance  against  the  schemes  of  des- 
bottlc  tlung  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant  potism  and  universal  domination 
ill  the  royal  box  at  the  th(>atre.  of  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
The  riot  got  up  by  the  Orange-  Europe,  seconded  by  the  abletjt 
men  to  show  their  resentment  for  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  bravest 
the  alleged  slight  put  upon  their  and  best  disciplined  annies  in  the 
principles — firs^  by  the  omission  of  world,  and  wielding,  without  check 
the  toast  of  the  *  glorious,  pious,  and  or  control,  the  unlimited  resources 
immortal  memory '  at  the  Mansion  of  his  empire.  He  was  not  a  con- 
dinner  given  to  Geornfo  the  Fourth  :  summate  general— military  men  will 
secondly,  by  the  proliibition  to  point  out  his  errors :  in  tl!;i  f  respect 
dress  np  the  statue  of  King  William  fortune  did  not  foiA our  him,  save  by 
in  College  Green  on  the  1 2th  July,  throwing  the  lustre  of  adversity 
To  proYe  that  no  disrespect  was  over  all  his  -virtues.  He  snstaaned 
intended  to  their  idol,  whomPlunket  defeat  after  defeat,  but  always  rose 
lixmself  regarded  with  a  species  of  admrsa  rertm  wim  rsalilis  itnda* 
liero*worship,  he  delivered  a  pane-  Looking  merely  at  his  shining  quali- 
gyric  which  Lord  Macanlay,  the  ties  and  achievements,  I  admire  him 
most  ardent  of  worshippers  at  the  as  I  do  a  Scipio,  a  Regnliis,  aFabius; 
same  shrine,  would  have  found  a  model  of  tranquil  coumge,  unde- 
it  diihcuit  to  enhance  or  improve  viating  probity,  and  armed  with  a 
upon:  resoluteness  and  constancy  in  the 

*  Perhaps,  my  lords,  there  is  not  cause  of  tmtli  and  fi«edom  which 
to  he  found  in  the  annals  of  histoiy  rendered  him  superior  to  the  acci* 
a  character  more  truly  great  than  dents  that  control  the  &te  of  ordi'* 
tihat  of  William  the  Thud.  Perhaps   nary  men  

no  person  has  ever  appeared  on  the  '  Did  our  gracious  sovereign  come 

theatre  of  the  world  who  has  con-  here  to  trample  on  the  memory  of 

ferred  more  essential  or  more  last-  the  most   illustrious   of  his  pre- 

ing  benetita  on  iiisuikind ;  on  these  decessoi  s?' 

countries  certainly  none.    When  I  The  same  speech  contains  a  gi*ace- 

look  at  the  abstract  merits  of  his  fid  tribute  to  Lord  WeUesley,  with 

chazBcter,  I  contemplate  him  witib  many  other  passages  of  condensed 

admiration  and  reverence.    Lord  argumentand  chastened  rhetoric,  for 

of  a  petty  principality ;   destitnte  which  the  biographer  might  have 

of  all  resources  but  those  with  found  room,  although  we  unluckily 

which  nature  had   endowed  him;  cannot.' 

regarded  with  jealousy  and  envy  by  The  trial  lasted  several  days,  and 

those  whose  battles  he  fought;  ended  by  the  discharge  of  the  jury, 

*  A  full  report  of  the  trial  was  published  by  Mr.  Grceno  in  1823,  and  was  made  tho 
groimdwork  of  an  article  on  'The  Eloquence  of  tho  Irish  Bar'  in  The  Law  Mt^ttzkie 
Sir  1830.  North*!  speeeh  ior  tl»  dcfance  «M       equal  to  Plonkef  «  fmt  th«  proMcutioii. 
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who  could  not  agree  on  a  verdict. 
ICr.  Brownlow  brought  the  affair 
before  Parliament  by  a  motion  tan- 
ia mount  to  a  vote  of  censure  on 
Plunkct,  who,  as  he  walked  down 
to  the  Honso  n-n  ihc  appointed  even- 
ing with  Mr.  Blake,  kept  on  ex- 
claiming, '  I  feel  like  a  man  going 
to  execution  under  an  unjust  sen- 
tence.' The  scene  that  ensued  on 
Mr.  Biownlow's  resaming  his  seat 
is  thus  described,  and  very  well 
described,  in  the  biography : 

*  Then  it  was  that  this  old  man 
rose  np  to  viiirlic  nfo  the  character 
that  he  had  kept  unsullied  during 
thirty  years  of  puhlie  life.  At  first 
he  stumbled  and  hil>oured  through 
his  sentences,  as  he  often  did  at  the 
commencement  of  his  most  splendid 
efforts.  The  House  received  him 
with  indiffiarence,  almost  with  cold- 
nels;  mdnally,  as  he  oommenced 
his  defence  and  his  spirit  wa,s  fired 
by  a  sense  of  this  unwonted  dis- 
trust, he  rolleil  I'ortli  mass  after 
mass  of  unanswerable  reasoning. 
The  audience  could  not  deny  the 
justice  of  the  canse—Uiey  be&ered 
the  honesty  of  tJie  man,  and  caught 
by  the  infection  of  his  enthusiasm, 
the  House  that  had  listened  to  his 
opening  words  in  silence,  re-echoed 
with  applause,  which  was  increased 
at  the  close  of  each  paragraph  of 
the  |nrreat  argument;  and  when  at 
length  he  closed  it  >vith  these  sim- 
ple words, — ^*My  public  conduct 
and  private  character  have  been 
alike  assailed.  I  will  retire,  so  that 
the  Honse  may  more  freely  and 
unrestrainedly  consider  the  ques- 
tion. My  public  conduct  I  consign 
to  the  justice  of  this  House,  my 
private  character  I  leave  to  its 
honour  — it  was  felt  that  he  had 
completely  vindicated  himself.* 

This  '  old  man '  was  then  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year,  ten  years  younger 
tlian  Lord  Derby,  five  years  younger 
than  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  one  year 
older  than  Mr.  Gladstone, — respec- 
tively as  we  ^^Tit^.  It  was  about 
this  time,  or  possibly  four  or  five 


d  Flunkd,  [Jane 

years  later,  that  he  sate  (or  stood) 
for  his  oratorical  and  inteUectoal 
portraits  to  one  who  may  rank  as 
the  Vandyke  of  painters  with  images 
and  words.  We  quote  from  the  New 
Timon: 

Now  ono  glanoe  toand,  now  upward*  tw 

the  brow. 

Hushed  ereiy  breath;  he  rUea — ^maxk  hm 

now ! 

No  grace  in  feeftue,  no  OQamund  in  hci|li^ 
Yet  his  whole  pmeoM  fills  and  aw«s  d» 

eight. 

Wherefore?  jou  ask.    X  caa  bat 
yoturgaeas. 

Man  has  no  majesty  liVf  f  amestnc.<<. 
His  that  rare  warmth — collected  ceatnl 
heat*  ^ 

As  if  heefcritesto  check  the  heart's  loud 

Tnrrtf  ^Tronc:  conviction  iind  indignant  smI, 
And  leave  j^ou  free  to  think  as  he  mnst  f«:^ 
Tones  alow,  not  lond,  bnt  deep-diawn  ttm 

the  breast, 
Action  imstudif'd,  nnd  nt  timf^s  snppr^gt; 
But  as  he  neared  some  reasouiog's  maiai* 

doee, 

Strainal  o'er  kii  bmdimff  kmid^  Utimf 

arm*  rose, 

And  sudden  fill,  as  xjjrom  falsehood  im 
Some  gray  dd  kttfStem  omd  kttriei  itm 

with  scom . 
Ilis  diction  that  which  most  exalts  dfl*?": 
Terse  ttudyet  smooth,  not  floriti,  yet  oroau  ^ 
Pvepaied  enough ;  long  meditated  fi^t 
"By  words  at  will  made  sinuous  and  cumf-a'T. 
With  gems  the  genios  of  the  bunp  moA 

win, 

Not  scattered  loose,  but  welded  firmly  in, 

So  that  each  ornament  the  most  disjiliyrii 
Decked  not  the  sheath,  but  barden'd  moxft 
the  blade : 

Yoor  ejo  aeane  cangfat  the  daolo  of  d» 

show 

Ere  shield  and  cuiraai  crashed  beneath  ths 
blow. 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  some  of 
these  lines  recall  the  portrait  of  the 

Corsair : 

In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admirr. 
Though  hiti  dark  ejrebrow  bhude^  a  gl^xe 
of  ire; 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  who  panpol  f  ■  I  --^k  nzv'o, 
Siiw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  ot  vuigsr 

men. 

On  Mr.  Canning  becoming  Vrr- 
mier  in  1827,  Plunket  was  raisfni  to 
the  peerage,  and  stroncT  objections 
having  been  raised  by  the  king  to 
his  becoming  Cliancellur  of  Ireland^ 
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he  accepted  tho  appointment  of 
Muter  of  the  Rolls  in  England, 
bat  resigned  it  after  a  few  days  in 
compliance  with  the  strong  fp»'lmg 
of  the  English  bar  against  its  bumg 
filled  by  an  Irish  barrister.  Ho 
was  then  appointed  Chief  Jusbico 
of  the  Common  Fkas  in  Ireland,  in 
wliich  post  he  continned  till 
Jannary  1830,  when  the  antecedent 
objections  having  been  removed  by 
the  Emancipation  Act,  ho  at  last 
became  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

There  is  little  nsc  in  stuffing  a 
book  with  long  speeches  coj)ied 
from  Han^rd,  and  we  surely  had.  a 
risht  to  expect  that  Hr.  David 
Phmket  wonld  resort  to  more  re- 
C(3nilite  soaroes,  and  supply  at  least 
a  few  'speeimens  of  that  judicial 
f^loqnoTicc  and  perspicuity  which 
he  juhtly  lauds.  He  has  not  treated 
us  to  a  solitary  huinming-u])  or 
judgment.  The  whole  judicial 
period  is  a  blank.  But  he  tells  in 
detail  the  fiMmtKay  story  of  his 
gitund&ther's  forcedsurrender  of  the 
JUish  great  seal  to  make  "WBJ  for 
Lord  (kmpbell,  on  whom  he  took  a 
good-humoured  revenge  by  a  joke. 
The  weather  was  very  rough  on 
the  day  when  the  new  Chancellor 
was  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  he  would  pro- 
bably be  sea-sick, '  Tes,  bnt  it  won't 
make  him  throw  up  the  seals.* 

In  default  of  new  and  attractive 
matter  of  the  kind  indicated,  we 
bnrry  to  the  close.  We  learn  that 
*  after  he  left  the  bench,  Lord  Plun- 
ket  withdrew  himself  wholly  from 
politics.  He  at  lirst  spent  some 
tiiBe  on  the  Continent,  lingering 


long  at  Borne,  in  whose  venerable 
monuments  his  well  remembered 
classic  lore  caused  him  to  take  a 
deep  iiiterr'sf ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland  he  settled  at  once 
at  Old  Connaucrht,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  hie,  surrounded  by  his 
many  children  and  grandchildren. 

*  For  several  years  after  his  retire- 
meni,  his  mind  retained  its  perfect 
vigonr,  and  with  a  few  Mends, 
who  were  old  enough  to  remember 
the  stirring  events  of  his  earlier 
career,  he  was  fond  of  recaiTing  to 
those  times.  It  particularly  pleased 
him  too,  to  cap  quotations  from  the 
great  Greek  and  Latin  authors  witii 
uiose  who  were  fresh  firom  school 
and  college  studies :  a  competition 
in  which  he  was  always  successfoL 
Gradually,  however,  the  weight  of 
nearly  ninety  years  begaTi  f  o  [>ro93 
hea\nly  upon  him,  and  the  complete 
change  from  habits  of  busy  life  to 
those  of  total  idleness  told  upon  his 
mind,  so  that  his  last  days  were 
spent  in  a  sad  intellectual  lethargy, 
and  death  came  to  him  with  a 
merciful  release.' 

His  last  years  resembled  those  of 
Swift  and  Marlborough,  and  his 
grandson,  born  in  1839,  could 
have  had  few  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing or  observing  him,  except  in  this 
dosing  stage  of  mental  and  bodily 
decay.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
January  j  854,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
A  statue  of  him  in  white  marble 
may  be  seen  in  the  hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  with  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal,  *  Erected  by  the  Bar  of 
Ireland.' 
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